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T O 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

FREDERICK, 

PRINCE of WALES. 


May it pleafe Tour Royal Highnefs , 

PRESUME to approach Your Royal Highness 
with a complete Englilh Edition of a Performance, which 
was thought by its Author not unworthy the Patronage 
of the King of France: an Honour to which it was the 
rather entitled, as the Maps , and ColleBion of EdiBs, 
that make the principal Part of it, are the Work of 
a great Chinefe Monarch, the late admirable Kang hi , 
by whole exprefs Orders they were executed. 

The Jirjl is a vaft Improvement in Geography) a Science which can never 
be brought to Perfection without the Encouragement of Princes ; and the other 
is a Fund of excellent Politics, which joined to the Treadles on the Government 
and Morality of the Chinefe , may deferve Your Royal Highnefs’s Attention, 
as they come from a People?, who wifely make thofe Studies the Top of all 
Science, and have perhaps arriv’d to a greater Proficiency therein than all 
other Nations. 

No Laws or Inftltutions appear in the general lb well contrived as the 
Chinefe to make both King and People happy. By them the People are taught 
to look on the Sovereign as their Father, and the Sovereign on all Occafions 
to confider his Subjects as his Children. _ By the Force of this fingle Principle 
the moft defpotic Emperors on Earth govern with the fame Mildnefs as the 
moft limited Monarchs ; and Nations as numerous as the Sands of the Sea are 
reftrained within the Bounds of the moft perfect Submiflion. Hence it is that 
their Hiftory hitherto furnifhes more remarkable Inftanccs ol intrepid Virtue, 

as 




The DEDICJ TIO N, 

fdmi /^rental Scheme (the beft and fureft Bafts of Government) .nto ih 
PoH : Hence likewife China has bntfeldon, experienced Revolutions .which 
have *fb often overturned other States; and were it not for the uperfimous 
Sefts that have been fuffer'd to propagate themfelves, had probably never 
felt any. 


In Confequence of this excellent Maxim, a Chinefe Emperor is perpetually 
labouring to merit the Name of Father of the People. He lays up his Revenues 
only for the public Service: Whenever any Tax bears too heavy he imme¬ 
diately rr#nits it • the Moment his Governors give him Notice of any public 
Calamity, he opens his Treafuries to relieve the Diftreffed. He looks into 
all Affairs with his own Eyes, and his Ears are open to hear all Complaints. 
He permits no Set or Profeffion of Men to impofe on, or make a Prey of, 
the reft. He redreffes Grievances in the Law, Religion and Government, 
the Inftant he is inform’d of them. If an Edi& appears to have an ill 
Effe&j he caufes it to be revoked before it does farther Mi (chief. He lets 
no Magiftrate run on to opprefs, or Foreign Power to injure, his Subjeeh, 
but calls them to Account on. the firft Remonftrance. He rejects every Project 
tending to their Detriment, tho’ ever fo much to his own private Intereft j and 
putfues every Scheme which conveys the fmalleft Advantage to the Nation. 
He is particularly attentive to encourage the Manufa&ures; and fullers no 
Branch of Commerce to fink or languifli for want of applying a (peedy Remedy. 
In fhort, he never does any Thing contrary to the Inclinations of the People, 
to which he always conforms himfelf; and for Fear he fhould deviate in the 
leaft Particular from his Paternal Chara&er, he invites his faithful Miniftem 
to examine his Conduft, and apprize him of his Miftakes. 


This is the glorious Light in which the Chinefe Hiftory prefer,ts their 
Monarchs to our View; and this is the Light in which the Inhabitants of 
thele Ilknds figure to themfelves Your Future Reign. They can do no lefs in 
Jutticethanthink fhusadvantageoufly of Tour Royal Highnefs, who fo profclRdk- 

T F L rl n eS ’ ' enovvned for, their Benevolence, Generality and 
Difintereftednefs, the Patterns of Your Imitation. Thofe fublimc Qualities which 
have always diftinguilhd the greateft Monarchs, and Ihine lo confpicuouilv 
in every Aaion of Jour Life, afford an Earneft to them that thcykill not 
be deceived m^the.r Expeaat.ons; not can your Pofterity ever kan the 

- 

71“ ■"« mi 

fecure their lading Happinefs bv a Num P r p ^ W ?n ^° Ur 1 refencc > and 

on th smi/h Throne « Lateftklme a^nttSTf’ ^ fta11 * 

' JWRoyili, Hi ghnessT 


Mofi Dutiful, 

, Mojl Faithful y and 

Mofi Humble Servant, 


The Tranflator. 
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TRANSLATOR'S 

PREFACE. 


P E R E du Ha lde having in his Preface given a copious Account of the Materials of this Remarks on 
Work, it remains only to fay fomethiog concerning the Manner in which it has been ese- F efent 
cuced, and what we have done on our Side to improve if. 01 

In order to this, I fhall confider the Defcription of each Country feparately : And as this Preferable to 
Volume, with Half of the other, relates almoit entirely to China, I fhall confine my Remarks a "y. for ^ r , 
at prefent, chiefly to this Part of the Work, which for the Hiftory, Natural and ’Civil, is abun- 0 16 111 ’ 
dantly more complete than any thing before publilhcd ; or indeed, than all the Relations that 
have been hitherto written, put together; Whole Authors, fuch as Sasnedo, Magalbaties, Navarette, le 
Comte &c. having only feen fome fmall Part of the Country, could not be qualified to treat fo fully or 
accurately of Matters, as thole who had travelled over all China , and being employed by the Emperor to 
furvey his Dominions, had an Opportunity of coming to the Knowledge of a Multitude of Things, which 
xmift have remain’d hidden from other Travellers.- So that, notwithilanding the Defcription of Chinefe 
Tartary , Korea and Tibet is alfo exceeding curious, and may be efteemed by many as the more valuable 
Part of the Work, on Account of the ample Difcoveries it contains of thofe Spacious Countries, whereof . 
little more than the Names were known to us before, yet if P. du Halde had treated foiely of China , his 
Labour muft needs have been acceptable to the beft Judges in this Sort of Literature. Epecially fince 
this Part is enriched with Tranflations of feveral Chinefe Books relating to their Religion, Medicine, Politics 
and Morality ; among which the Declarations, Edids, Speeches, &c. of Emperors and Minifters, befides 
giving Li . ht into many of the Cuftoms and Laws of China to be met with no where elfe, may be affirmed 
to be as noble Mays upon Liberty and Government, as ever appeared in ariy Country of Europe , not 
executing Great Britain itfelf, the only Nurfery of found Politics, and Aflercer of the common Rights of 
Mankind, on this Side of the Globe. 

in lhort, this Performance is valuable, if it was only for collecting into one Body what occur s molt material Objeflions 
in former Accounts of China ; a Work very much wanted, efpecially as the Books treating of this Country an ^ wet 
were become very numerous, and feveral of them not eafily to be procured. ’Tis true, certain Topics 
may be found which are not handled fo minutely as in other Writers, fome whereof I have taken notice 
of, and frequently fupplied as I went along; But poffibly the Author had his Realons for not enlarging on 
thofe Subjects, either becaufe they had not been confirmed by his Correfpondents in China, or that they 
appeared not to be exad; which in general he obferves is the Cafe with molt former Relations, without 
pointing out fhe particular Authors, who were chiefly of his own Society. 

It muft be confeffed likewife, that his geographical Defcription of China is not near fo copious as that 
publifhed by P. Martini in his Atlas Sinettfis: but then it may be prefumed to be far more accurate ; the 
Miffionaries having been at every City they deferibe, and indeed fometimes not fparing to corred Mar¬ 
tini's Performance, which is compiled almoft wholely from the Chinefe Geographers, who, as P. du Halde 
obferves, are very apt to exaggerate Matters that relate to themlelves or their Country. Befides, as the Au¬ 
thor, in his Account of every Diftrid or County in each Province, has inferred whatever is moft re-, 
markable with Refped to the Trade and natural produce thereof •, and as a particular Defcription of the 
Situation of every Chew and Hyen would have fwelled the Work to a very great Bulk, and might be learned 
very juftly from the provincial Maps and Plans, he might deem it needlefs to enter into a farther Detail. In¬ 
deed, we fhould have been very well pleafed, if inftead thereof he had iriferted an Itinerary of thp Roads 
through China , out of fome of their Books publifhed in every City for the Ufeof Travellers, dr elfe the 
Journals of the Miffionaries in their Progrefs through the Provinces, while they were making the Maps; 

Which would have been more proper than the Travels he has inferred of other Miffionaries, and, with the 
Maps, would have furnilhed Materials to render the Geography of China in a manner complete. * 

Tho* this Work comes out under P. du Iialde 's Name, yet many of the Pieces were confeiredly the The Work 
Performance of the Miffionaries, whofe Names are prefixed : Nay, he feems to have had little Share in of the . Mif * 
any of them, farther than to prepare and fometimes abridge them. ' In the Letter of P. Regis , 1 inferred ^"ther than 
tile Author’s Preface in the Name of the Miffionaries concerned with him in drawing the Maps, we meet ^p' r y” 
with fome Expreffions which feetn to favour this Opinion as, the Work which we offer the pub- Haiti, 
lie ,— we did not think fit to infert them , meaning their Obfervations of the Variation of the Needle, 
in this Piece of Geography. Now tho’ the firft of thefc Paflages feems to relate only to the Maps, yet the 
laft plainly refers to a diftind Geographical Treadle fentto Perc du Halde , as well as the Maps, with a 
defign to be made public: Befides, we often find the Miffionaries fpeaking in their own Perfons, in 
the Articles not given under any Name. But Nobody, I prefume, will have the worle Opinion of the 
Work, for the Miffionaries having had the greareft Share therein: It were only to be wiilied, that the 

a Editor 
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n that Part between p. 349 a 


by other Hands. , < fr _, M r/ .j U(:e r u proper Names irom me r™*«w 

Secondly, I have taken a g ‘ Difficulty chiefly occalioned by the lame V- orvl Umg 

Ss. 

ZJnvhv it appears that the French have not yet one fettled manner of writing the Uwje h*m cs, o\v- 
iL doubtlefs k great meafureto thevScantmefs and Ambiguity of their Alphabet, which to me (cum t..o 
worft of all others for expreffing the Sounds in foreign Languages. T i ... i < 

However, 1 have endeavoured to adjuft them in the bell; manner I could, and believe I have (utimlal 
pretty well, excepting in a very few Inftances. Without this Improvement, the \\ ark would have been 
very uncouth and defective-, fmee the French Orthography muft give an h)M Header a vay Idle Idea 
of the Cbinefe Language, by conveying wrong Sounds and making the Words, which are all Monolyl- 
lables to appear of two or three Syllables. This isfo obvious inidclf from the above Inlbinee*, and has 
been fo fully demonftrated of late by Letters ififMIn the public Papers, m Defence of. this Work 
and on other Occafions, that it would be needlefs to mention any thing farther in Defence of this 
Alteration. I /hall therefore only obferve, that P. du Halde, for the fame Restfon, condemns the I'w. b 
for ufing the Portugutfe Orthography: And indeed, if all Tranflators would reduce proper N’iihww 
the Idiom of their own Language, it would‘render their Performances exceedingly more uletuS, us well us 
prevent a World of Confufion in Geography and Hiftory arifing from the Negled of it. 

I have frequently marked the Variation of the Orthography by a Note at the Bottom oi the Page i 
No cs ‘ w hich Courfe I have taken to fupply, illuftrate, or correft the Original whenever a proper Ocalkw otferevi.' 
If at any time I appear in Oppofition to the MilSonaries religious Notions, it is becaule I judged it not 
honeftto fpread their Poifon in a Proteftant Country without the Antidote along with it. Nor will the 
well-meaning Romijh Laity, I prefume, be offended with me for fhewing the great Conformity there is 
between the Dodlrines and Practices of their Clergy and thofe of the Religion at Fo, called IBnzu: •, firae 
it is vifibly done with a benevolent defign to free them, by means of the Parallel, from that deplorable 
Bondage of Mind which they lye under to their deceitful Guides, who palm on them, as lb many religions 
Duties and Precepts of the Gofpel, the fame gainful Artifices, which they charge the Bonus with inventing; 
merely to enflave and pick the Pockets of their Followers. 

I have diftinguifhed the Original Notes by Symbols, and my own by Capital Letters of the Alpha!* r, 
meats excepting when they are tacked to the Authors, and then they are inferred between Hooks : I Isavv ol;- 
ferved the fame Method as to Words now and then inferred for Illuftrarion into the Text. Farther to 
improve' the Tranflation, I have fuited the Running Title at the Top of the Pages to the different Sub- 
jedts treated of.; and have added Marginal or Side Notes to give the Reader a fummnry View of the Mat- 
ters handled in each.Page. , Parenthefes and long. Digreffions that interrupt the Relation in the Jrorb 
are thrown into the Notes (a) , and large Paragraphs fometimes tranfpofed for fake of bringing Ami- 
mmson fciime Subjea ragetker (a). Tire four Into of Matters are brought into om at 
End of the Second Volume, to prevent looking in three or Foot Places for the C,me thing, Ultly , It'- 
two Tables winning the Ciwe/e and Tartvm Words that occur in the Work, are iScwrte root"', 
into one, and augmented by a great Number, of Terms out of the Text In fhorr 15 
has been beftowed to-render this Edition commodious and correft • altho* rS £ L f 
notwith&andwg all our Care, feral Errors have efcaped the Prefs, efcda11, in he™i« Ntml. ,m- 
TaWe.7 "' g “ CCOf mRaim ' wl, ° wiU «*• mol mark” ofiTrefe & 


j reduce the proper Names from the Irejhh to the Awip 


their Ex¬ 
cellencies. 


aqf S; 0 ,r;“ *•** 

then Ex.’ Maps being 38 in Number,, are puhlifhed juft as they came from fhe lVTir^ particuiiu ' 5 . thc particular 
piece the reft maybe, muft be allowed to bfl mofl LS1T a “? :ir,cs *> ^ however com- 
have been compiled chiefly with a View to ulher them inn indeed feems in 

Treafure in Geography y and in M &mSfaSrf Thele Maps are an irmnenL 

Eight Millenaries were employed nolefs than amcYnn^ ^ & fP eror of CLnna knmcnfe Sum -, 
travelled over the whole Empire, faXd Shvaril t ^ To thk *»pofc the V 
: ons, and all other Conveniences at. the Emperor’* ExDence . ^ m ‘ uical ,j. nftrilmen «, Carriages, ProviU- 
ordered to.attend them, to give their AffifcFnce in atlH T , hevery Mandarins of every Diftiift were 

HP?, render them accurate, ulny 7 the ^ Wcrc ablc * ^ nothing was Urn- 
■y minute in their Defcription : This appeare lon S« and confcquentlv 

Cifa” Sfa ™ of R^ 81 ?' 7? ra,w 


thfcS w eW ° f remarkable Places, asSi^cto/aT ° f R °fT’ tbe NiUm ’ s 'omitted, 
the China-Ware > Fo Jhan , another Town near Kan Pn • S ’ aT ? wn of fyaugfi* famous for making 

tf- 1° ^ S* “V Number of In , ; S 

performed by the Qtdm of ij* G"SM« Work tl, at ever 

nice of Earth they 
ling the Situation 

the Report of the Native^^ i f ° r ^ 0rnc ^ art Maps of 
V me Natives * and it does not appear that any ObiL-r- 

(^] See the Aahor’s Pref. p, fi. VaIIOSI". 

(»;Sfep. 131. Note (ki 
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ration's were made for thofe of Tibet: But the Maps of China feem to be drawn with very great Care through¬ 
out ; and yet it is not to be prefumed that every Mountain and River was actually Purveyed by die 
Jcfuits. It appears by the Table of Longitudes and Latitudes at the End of this Book, that they pallid 
through all the Cities of the fir If Rank in every Province : They took the Latitudes of all theft* Capi¬ 
tals, and determined their Diftances from one another by a Chain ot Triangles; for the reft probably mak¬ 
ing Ufe of the topographical Surveys they found in every Dillrift, And this Method doubtlels was 
fufficient to produce accurate Maps or any Country. 

However, it mult beconfelTed, thefe Maps are defective in fome Particulars; (j) As wanting the 
Subdivisions whereby we cannot diftinguifh the Chew or tiyen that belong to each Fn or Capital in a Pro- fjff 1 c 
vince. (2) For want of the Roads, lb that Places feem to lye in Confufion, and one lofts the Satisfaction ‘ ’ 
of travelling with the Eye over the Country. (3) Being exhibited on the plain Projection with inclin¬ 
ing Meridians Countries are thrown out of their natural Figure and Proportion : Whence this Deformity, 
tho’ fcarce difeernable in the Maps of Pe cbe li, Shan tong, Kyang nan and Kyang Ji, thro’ which the 
Meridian of Pe king paffes, is yet very perceptible in thole of Sbenji, Se c Invest and Tun nan , which lye 
fartheft from it. 

As to Orthography, the Maps abound more with Faults than the Texts: Forbefides thole already men¬ 
tioned which they have in common with it, many of the Names contained in them are written according to 
two or three different Orthographies: For initance, half of thole in the Maps of Pe cbe li and Quey chew are 
after the Portuguefe Manner, and half after the French ; nay, what is ftill more incongruous and perplexing, 
often the Words or. Syllables of which a Name is compoled are written according to different Idioms, 

Thus in Pe cbe li we find Tom tebeou, Tom mitn hien, Khim tebeou, Tam tcheat , Tim tebeou , &c. 
inftead of Tong tebeou , Tong ining hien , Khing tebeou , Tfing tebeou , Ting tebeou &c. in the Map of Flo nan, 
we meet with To xan hien , Lo xan hien, Koang xan hien, for To chan, Lo chan, Koang chan, &c. 

It is probable, that the Originals have both the Divifions and Roads; but as they are omitted in the Copies 
fent from China, it was not in our Power to fupply them. ’Tis true, P. Martini's Maps of the Provin¬ 
ces are divided according to the Fu : But as Places are exhibited for the moll Part in a very different 
Manner from what they are in P. du Halite's ; and we find in one Set many Ilyen which are not in the 
other, or at leaft have neither the fame Names nor Situations, we durft not venture to inlert thofe Divi¬ 
fions, any more than the Names of feveral Places which are inferted without fufficient Authority in the 
Dutch Maps, from the Travels of thejefuits, publilhed in the Work. However, P. Martini's Maps 
have been of Ufe often in determining us as to the Choice of the Names, when we found a Difference 
between the Maps, Tables and Text of du Halde, which frequently happened. 

It was no lei's out of our Power to add the Roads, for want of the Itineraries already mentioned. Indeed, 
the Places in the Table of Latitudes and Longitudes at the End of this Work, feem to be let down in the 
Order the Miflionaries travelled through them, and thereby we are able to trace their Progrels through 
all the Capital Cities of each Province: Buc as one cannot from thence lay down the Courle of the 
Roads through the intervening Places, and this Defeft may poilibly be lupplied hereafter by the Com¬ 
munications of the Jcfuits themfelves, I thought it better to let the Maps remain without the Roads, than 
draw them at random. 

My Intention was to have remedied the third Defeft, by drawing all the Maps anew according to 
a circular Projection, or Dilatation of the Polar Planilphere ; but fome Gentlemen having been of Opi¬ 
nion that it was better to engrave them immediately after the French Edition, and much Time having 
been fpent in confidering what to do, that Refolution was layed abide: However, I have brought the Or¬ 
thography of the locaj Names to the Englifh Idiom, and confequently have introduced Uniformity in 
that Reipeft between the Maps and the Text, as well as among themfelves. 

As this was a Matter of no fmall Importance towards rendering the Maps correCl and nfeful, the Dutch aiK i ; n t j, e 
Editors tell us, they have rectified an infinite Number of corrupt Names. But on Examination, it will Dutch E- 
appear that they have left moft of them in the Condition they found them : Thus in their Map of Region. 
cbe li, we meet with Tim him hien, Tom tcim hien, Tom tchim hien. Ham tchim hien, Pliant ho hien, Kiam 
beam kcou , and Numbers of other Names according to the Portuguefe Orthography, inftead of Ting hing 
hien, Tong tfing byett, Tong tching hien, Hang tching hien, Pliang ho hien. Kiting hoang keou, &c. in fhort, 
often where they have changed the Orthography, they have done it but by halves ; thus we find Tcieit 
for TJien, Thao for Chao, Tchuang and Tchuam, Tcim, Tcing and Tfing, Tom and Tong, Leant and Leang, 

Tchain and Tcbang, Hoam and Hoang. So that by giving the Names fometimes one way, fometimes 
another, they have introduced even more Confufion in the Maps than there was before (a) . 

Befides this Improvement as to Orthography, I have endeavoured to give the Maps fome others, by Howim. 
inferting certain Particulars out of the Text, which ought of right to accompany them as they ferve for proved in this. 
Uluftration, and to confirm their Authority. (1) In the Title of each Map, I have inftanced by whom 
and when it was made, as far as I could gather from P. du Halde's Preface. (2) The upper Scale is adapted 
to the Longitude of Paris, that the Reader may know the Diftance of the feveral Places of China from 
thence, which is more interefting to Europeans, as well as more confident with their Geography, than to 
reckon Longitude only from Pe king ; and I have chofen the Obfervation which places this laft City 
x 14 Degrees Eaft of Paris, for Sake of its being the Middle, as well as a round. Number. (3) To the 
Scale ol' Meufures, I have added the Content of a Degree i n Englifh Miles, according to the Determina¬ 
tion of the Academy of Paris, rather than that of Mr. Norwood, which makes it about 69 Miles and a 
Half, becaufe the former is the Refultof feveral repeated Operations, performed by more exact Methods. 

(4) All Cities, whofe Latitudes were taken, have a Angle Line drawn under the Name, and a double dif- 
tingui flies thofe, where both the Longitude and Latitude have been obferved ; that the Reader may difeover 
at one View, all the Places where celeftial Obfervations have been made, andpafs a Judgment off Hand on 
the CorreiSbnels of the Map. (5) For his farther Satisfaction, I have inferted a Table of the Obfervation 

themfelves. 


(a) Indeed it appears plainly from what the Dutch Editors 
have done, that they were not able to reduce the Orthography 
to a Uniformity ; and as they were themfelves fenfible of this, 
or at leaft that they had not done it, they exprefs themfelves 
in their Preface very cautioufly on the Occafion. Their Words 
are : P. du liable, in bis Preface /peaking of the Maps belonging to 
the Paris Edition, afbnnvleJ.es that De/eft with Regard to the 
Orthography, which hr imputes to the Difference between the Chi- 
nefe [it fliouid be French] and Portuguefe Pronunciation . This Con- 
ftj/ion moved us to apply a Remedy wherever we judged it might 


be done with Safely. From hence it appear?, Firft, that they did 
not difeover this Deleft themfelves s Secondly, that they have 
only remedied it in Part, which as 1 have Ihewn is a very in¬ 
considerable one. Bur how they came, after making any Cor- 
reftion, not to purfuc it, for initance, to correft Tom or Kim once 
and leave it five times tmeorrefted, I cannot readily account for j 
only I fliouid rather impute it to their Diffidence than want of 
talcing Pains, fince they have in feveral other Refpefts fpared 
no Labour, even when there was no occafion for it, and it had 
been better let alone. 
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graving Errors will unavoidably creep n ( ^ fo pre cifely from a Map as from a I able. I Jit: C .it JC.il 

and if there did not, the s ‘wationscanno ] [m J an / the mo ft remarkable Variations in the Name, 
of each Province is diftinguifhed m a di&ere t Minutes) from the Map, are marked by a bur. 

Latitude or Longitude fwhtch amounoften k ft, without which, die bed has 

I think every Map ought tohavethefe q ^ A ^ an)Cj which is of' no Authority u:*.« Is 
of facHlm- nothing to recommend it more than the » But when fuch Vouchers are inferted, a Map carries its own 

doubtlels, is to be impoted lie * • A tihere they meet with fuch endlels MkreiKe, witfcuiit 

SwE” if this Method was duly purfued, lam peMeU 

^^y“^ta ^*e C«ditith» loft among us,uodbe deliveted bo.ntho f 
SSmU Error, by putting. Stop to diofe fpurious Compbtans wbidwrc daily «**k .'» M 
S "by ignonnt or twenty Hauds, becaufe in fuch Cafe, nobody would toy Maps lor We wh.fi> 
wanted Vouched, or did not agree with then. . For which Re.fo.vl would eiirneftly »« «»> h» 
Practice to all Geographers, and thofe who wiih well to this Science, whofe 1 cifcction is of iuuh v.ut im- 

n , g „ t „i 'S'Sto”haveb?emd'in evety Map a large Table explaining the Geographical Terms, 
Maps which would have been of great Ufe, tho’ much the fame in all; but wanting Room m molt ol Jlicin, 
the Reader is defired to have Recourfe onOccafion to the Table in the General Map of Ulna, which will 
fuppiy that Deleft. This General Map is drawn anew according to a circular Projection, and accompanied 
with -Vouchers, f3t. like the particular Maps 5 from whence it was copied, and not from Mr. D'JnviHeS : 
But the General Map of all (including China, Korea , Tibet, and all Tartary from the JMcrn Ocean to the 
Ca/pian Sea) is engraven from his Original, without any Variation, except reducing the Names to die 
Englijh Orthography. I have not altered them in any other Refpeft, altho* they frequently dificr from 
thofe in the Jefuits Maps '."Whether it was that fo much Care was not taken in correcting theirs as lib own, 
or whether he.hid fome particular Informations concerning certain Names, as he feems to have had with 
Refpeft to theDivifion or Korea, and fome fmall Additions below the 40 th Degree of Latitude, width ,m: 
omitted in the Jefuits Maps. But tho’ for thefe Reafons I thought it proper to give the Names in the General 
Map as I found them written by .Mr. D'Amille, yet I did not think them fufficienc to warrant my 
changing thofe in the Jefuits Maps, or inferring feveral things in them on his Authority, as tin* Dtikb 
Editors have done on a bare Preemption that they were changed, or omitted thro’ the Curddi'nds of the 
Engravers: (a) For that would have been to give Mr. Danville's Work for the Jefuits, or confound ckm 
together,, and, for ought we know, to infert Errors in Place of Truth. I muft own, I think it very 
ftrange that fuch confiderable Variations fhould appear.between the General and Particular Maps with ¬ 
out being accounted for either in P. h Halde's Preface, or Mr, D'Amille' s Differtation conun mim hr. 
General. Map, inferted in the geographical Obfervations on Tibet towards the End of the lall Volume. - ’ 

In this Map Mr. D'Amille .differs from the Jefuits not only with Regard to the Names, but ailb tlr 
Situation of Plans,, as will appear by the comparative Table inferted in our Copy ; and has altered tint 
ofAJirakhan (tolerably well fettled by.help of aftronomical Obfervations:) But upon what Grounds 1 Ihtli 
examine m a particular Differtation at the Clofe. of this Preface, and therefore flmll fay no more of « here 
The Plans of Cities, which are thirty eight, may be confidered as fo many Topographical Maps defined 
to afford us an Infight into the Chinefe Manner of Fortification, and the Care they have taken 
their Towns the onoft advantageous Situation for Trade as well as Defence, in which few Nation m 
compare with, and none excell them. .1 need not mention the Plans of Temples and other Cuts i mll r 

‘ ticy are vtIy M a “-J u— *. 11% S- 

v|r -oij -Me 

■* *» k “i8l.t h.ve been executed more m Ad™ ^ . PeZ m „ ^ k b “ 
Fundiom ot hi> Religion, and more inured ro Works of this Nature than P 2 f/ 1/1 P * ldl ' " 
mtitled to the Efleem of the Public with all its Faults 1 ' , ****** ’ y et 13 « richly 

they are, would be recompeofed by the .Maps alone-, thefe being a whofe Ath * T r " ,? Q,lfvJ(:rubi ' i 
and m fhort, the greateft Improvement in Geography that evef was nuhliflw • Djic . overics « once, 
As to this Englijh Edition, it was the Undertaker’s^Defian to rival th? a £ y Age at onc ri,w ' 

Goodnefs of Paper, and Elegance of Engravings in half IfNumhr m for Bcaut >' ot Princiim* 
the Price jto Subfcribers; Ina “d fa fourth Part of 

who Subfcnbe to him one of the cheapeft that has been P publifo’d in fois Century UadCrtaker, buc £0 lht)fc 

I conclude, it will be ptoperSiadd*fomeTlemarkf'^foHuftifvfo^ ^ ^ m Performance « But. before 
of the properNames, with an Expiationof rheCoJ 


Plans and 
Cut;, 


W Tho’X cannot but blame the Dutch Editors for corrunr »t,„n • • , „ 
m a»Inmy fay the Jefuits Maps, bv MerZl TU^ ZTl'r ^ 0r) S inal ftood » Place 
Mr.D’|^/^’s, or the Journals of theother MifotiarLmlf bel °1g toon eof 




mem which lecm to have been omuted by Millake as ’^fA.they have made ta B jniu,,. „ r , • 




Of this kind 


to bo met« fot. 


The 
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The following Table flews the Englifh CharaBers anpwering to the French, which are ranged on 
the Out fide with the Manner of pronouncing the Chinefe Words as printed in this Work. 

A. This Vowel is commonly pronounced broad like a in all, call, Uc. tho 5 often like a in Father ; but the ji Je Volvals. 

Variation is not diftinguifhed in the Original. In our Notes the broad a is marked by a Circumflex a. 
e. Is commonly founded like e in Venal. When it comes before a, it is changed by us into y ; tims for 
Leang , Leao, I write Lyang, Lyau, to make the Word a Monofyllable*, only in the Pronunciation, 
more of thee than the i may be founded between The L and v, if there be any O.cafion lor it. 

In the French is exprefled in our Tranflation by c, and is pronounced like a in Fuller, for ce is 
exprefled by e, and pronounced long. 

i. Is founded commonly dofe as in jing ; fometimes open as in Jig?:, when at the End of Words, and a 
Confonant goetli before. Sometimes like ee in fee?t,aud then it is marked with a Circumflex in the Notes. 

At the End of Words, when it comes after a Confonant and before a Vowel, it is changed into y. 

Thus Fat, mat, are written Fay, may ; alfo for Kiting, Jiang, we put Kyang, Syaug. Sometimes we have 
omitted the i ; thus for Sine, bine;:, Iliiteii, we write Sve, Sven, been. 
o. Is commonly founded as in bone,open, tho’(A) fometimes, but rarely,it is obltiure,as in p-zvss, two?/,' where 
it is pronounced foft like e, and very quick. Sometimes we have changed it into w ; for oei, writ¬ 
ing Wey lor Foe, Fine, and at the End of Words after a into n, See ao. 

и. Is commonly founded like u, fometimes ic is changed into vc. Thus for Tie;:, ichitcn, we write Two?:, 
driven , Tis often confounded with v Conlonant, as in Sine, Siuen, Hitter ubovementioned, which are 
fometimes written Sive, Siven, and Hiven in the French : Frequently tis .put indifferently for o ; thus 

' we meet with Tong and Tu?ig, Kong and Kang Arc. 

ou. Before a Vowel at the Beginning of Words, or after a Vowel at the End of a Word, is exprefled by; 
us with iv. Thus for Ouan and Keou we write Wan and Kew. 

Coming after a Confonant, it has the Sound of oo, as in good, and is exprefled by a Circumflex u : 

Thus for Fou, Nou, &c. we write Fit, Nil, &c. 

ao. This is a Portuguefe Character retained by the French, and is exprefled by an, which mitft be pro¬ 
nounced quick, and thro’ the Nole. Thus lor Tec, Leao, A Jiao, we write 'Tau, Lynn, Myatt. 

C. Is always exprefled with us by K to prevent the equivocal Sound before c and i, except in feme parti- Cor.fon.-nts.. 
far Words made Ufe of in Europe, as Corfu fins. 

Sometimes we have changed it into Ff, thus for Cien we write Ffycn : Sometimes into S, thus for 
T cing we write Ffmg. See Ff among the double Confonants. 

5. We commonly exprefs by Ff, fometimes by S. 

g. Before a, 0 and u, hard as in God. Before e and i, ’tis always changed into j Confonant, to prevent the 
equivocal Sound ; thusTor gin, we write jin 

h. Is founded pretty ftrong as in Englijh. But before 0 and « like a IV. See ho among the double 
Letteis. 

j. This Letter is exprefled very exadlly in Englijb by zh, but it is doubtful whether ever it ought to be 
exprefled by this Character, or whether it Hands for our J Confonant or Y. Sometimes in the Maps 
, it ieems to be put inftead of our ch. 

к. Is fometimes ufed indifferently for c. Sometimes as q- Thus for Koei, Koae, we write fh/ey, que. 

m. At the Beginning of Words is exprefled by m. But at the End of Words by ng. Thus for Tom, Fim, 
mini, we write Fong, ting ming. Thus m final is the Portuguefe Charadler, and is found in a great 
Number of Names efpedally in the Maps. For the Pronunciation of ng final, fee the double Letters. 

n, Before the Vowels as our n ; before^ after another Manner, lee ng. 

q. As q in flu eng tong. , 

s. Is pronounced fometimes as s with us, fometimes .as ts. Thus for se we frequently write tfe. 

V. Is put frequently in the Original inftead of 611, the Character by which the French exprefs our W, 
which they want in their Language : Thus we find Van and Ouan, &c. 

x. Occurs frequently in Chinefe Names, efpecially in the Maps, and is the Portugueze Charadler anfwering 
to the French Ch and our Sh. 

y. Is commonly ufed inftead of i Vowel at the Beginning of Words, but we always confidcr it as a 
Confonant. When put fingly, or for a whole Word, we change it into a Vowel. Thus for Ttchang 
and Tang y, we write I cha?ig, Tang i. All other Letters are pronounced like the Englijh. 

Ch. This French Charadler is exprefled by Jh, having the lame Sound. 

ds. By As, which is founded nearly like ts, or rather ieems to be ufed by lome Miflionaries inftead thereof. Doub[e 
ho. Is a Portugueze Charadler retained by the French, and is exprefled by wh : Thus for Hoang, him, we on ' 

write Whang, wbon. Huan and hoan are both written by us whan % the 0 and tt being frequently uled 
promifctioufly for each other. If there be any Difference, it is only that the w carries fomewhat of 
the Sound of 0 in the one, and of the« in the other, 
ko, ku, kou, are uled in the French for our qu •, thus they write Koan, Kuan, burn for quail. 
ng. Is exprefled by us with ?:g •, at the Beginning of Words it is founded like the Portugueze n, in a pecu¬ 
liar Manner thro’ the Nole. At the End of Words it founds like;? in feeu, queen, being lengthened 
out with a ringing Tone 5 the g being added not to be founded, but only to indicate that ringing , 

1’one, or diflinguiih this fort of n from the common n. 
ss. This Charadler we exprefs by ts. 

tdi. This is a Charadler made by the French to exprefs the Sound of our Ch, which is put inftead thereof, 
ts, 0;, tz, and fometimes tc, arc ufed indifferently by the Miflionaries for ts, which lull Charadler I have- 1 
retained, Some ufe th for ts \ and others ds as before obferved. 
vo. Is exprefled fometimes by Vw: Thus for Foe we write Vwe ; tho’ perhaps a w would be fufficient, 
as for Voan we write Wan. 

’Tis difficult to a retrain the Charadlers fometimes when two or three different Sorts are employed to 
exprefs the lit me Sound, as in this laft Cafe, on being the Charadler commonly tiled by the French inftead 
of w and what a confided Medley muft we have made, had we retained the various Charadlers ufed in the 
Original to exprefs the Sound of ts, being no lets than 9. viz. c, s, ss, th, tc, tc, ts, u. 

b a 

(a) See the Note at /«in the following Tabic of th.e Cbiutft Word;. 
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F-m the forcGO'r, Table, we may likewiib perceive the Barrennefs both of the Chinefe and French 
ARu'-tf .he ft!nne:'Vimi the a, b, h, r, x, z, which they exprels by ya,p,t, 1 , Jh, ch. The iatta 
i ^; } U ) Conibnanr, w, and indeed properly the K and Q, which the Chinefe , and molt other Orien¬ 
tal Nations iv ■, wh.-rdwe it is very unfit tor cxprelhng the Sounds of mod foreign Lan p ua 0 cs. 

Thtttl.fK^Rnuv lave a more thorough and regular View ot our Method of writing the Chi- 
r : N I h tv* iui Lined a Comparative Table of all the Words which compofe the Ckneje Language, 
w -; it A m iordin< f to tiie Pmreze, French and Englijh Idioms. The Portugueze Column is taken from 
/•.V/, Cbkete Grammar, in his Mufcurn Sinicina, and the French from Perc le Comte’s 1 ravels; only 
1 fuve i..!i!i!'cd tiie m final which the latter ufed, into ng, to make the Words more agreeable to the 
Oruoi npiiy oi the latter French Miflionaries. I have alfo marked the d with a Circumflex, in thofe 
Word” v.'cre I conceive it ought to be pronounced broad, as it is in all, fall, isle. I have alio diftin- 
guilkcd t ie other Vowels according to the Rules already laved down, fo far as I found them marked in 
P. it Comte's Table, which is defective both in that and other refpefts. 

An Alphabetical Table of all the Words which compofe the Chinefe Language 
according to the Portugneje, French, and Englijh Pronunciation. 


Poring 

C 


French 

C 


aim 

Ch 

Clu 

dm 

chain 

dun 

duo 

die 

diem 

then 

cku 

chi 

chiao 

chien 

chim 

ciua 

cho 

choa 

chu 

dvua 

chuam 

chue 

chueti 

thui 

chum 

dm tv 

P 

Fa 

lam 

lau 

feu 

it 

Jo 


Englijh. 
K 

ka 
kay 
kang 
kan 
kau 
ko 
ku 
que 

kung (/,) 

Ch 

Chi 
chay 
chang 
chan 
than 
cho 
cheng 
chen 
chew 
chi 

chyau 
chyen 
ching 
chin 
cho 
chwa. 
chu 

chwi (a) 
tchuang chwing 
tchue chwe 


Tch 

Tcha 

tdvai 

tdvang 

tchan 

tdiao 

tche 

tdien 

tcheu 

tchi 


tdiing 

tchin 

tcho 

tchoa 

tclm 

tchua 


tdlUCU 

tchung 

tchun 


Fa 

kng 

tan 

feu 


chwen 

chwi 

cluing 

chun. 


Fa 

fang 

fail 

tew 

fi 

to 

toy 

fu 


Poring. 

French 

Englijh. 

Portng. 

French 

Englijh .. 

futn 

fuen 

fv/en 1 

hoai 

hoai 

whay 

turn 

fung 

fung 

hoam 

hoang 

whang 



hoan 

hoan 

whan 




hoe 

hoe 

whe 

G 

G 

G&Jcons. 

hoei 

hoei 

whey 




hoen 

hocn 

when 

Gai 


Guy 

hu 

hu 

hu 

gam 


gUng 

hue 

hue 

whe 

gan 


gan 

hum 

hung 

hung 

gao 


gau 

hun 

hun 

hun 

ge 


je 

liuon 

huon 

whon(c) 

gem 


jeng 




gen 

geu 


jen 

jew 

K 

K & CL K & Q 


gm 

go 

goei or 
guei 
g u 
guo 


Hai 

ham 

ban 

Into 

he 

hem 

ben 

heu 

hi 

hin 

hiai 

hiam 

hiao 

hie 

liien 

hieu 

him 

hio 

hiu 

biue 

hiuen 

hiurn 

hiun 

ho 

boa 


Hai 

hang 

ban 

liao 

he 

heng 

hen 

heu 

hi 

hia 

hiai 

hiang 

hiao 

hie 

hien 

hieu 

hing 

hio 

hiu 

hiue 

hiuen 

hiung 

hiun 

ho 

hoa 


J in 

go 

gwey or 
ghey 
gu 
gho 


H &c Wh 


Hay 

hang 

han 

hau 

he 

heng 

hen 

hew 

hi 

hyi 

hyay 

hyang 

hyau 

hye 

hyen 

hyew 

hing 

hyo 

hyu 

live (b) 

liven 

hyung 

hyun 

ho 

wha 


Kao 

ke 

kern 

ken 

keu 

ki 

kia 

kiai 

kiam 

kiao 

kie 

kien 

kieu 

king 

kin 

kio 

kill 

kiue 

kiuen 

kiurn 

kinn 

kua 

kuai 

kuam 

kuan 

kue 

kuei 

kuem 

kuen 

kuo 

kuon 


ke 

keng 

ke'n 

keu 

ki 

kia 


kiao 

kie 

kien 

kieu 

king 

kin 

kio 

kiu 

kiue 

kieuen 

kiung 

kiun 

qua 

quouai 


Kau 

ke 

keng 

ken 

kew 

ki 

kya 

kyay 

kyang 

kyau 

kye 

lcyen 

kyew 

king 

kin 

kyo 

kyu 

kve 

kven 

kyung 

kyun 

qua 

quay 


quouang quftng 
quan 


quoue 

quouei 

quouen 

qouo 

qonon 


La 


que 

quey 

queng 

quen 

quo 

quon 


L, ly,lw, 


pl Thu 
ot cilia 1- 


written h» x the like happens in other Words but as the * is of a, „i,r , ■, lai 

m * Wk,C ^ " anJ * arc u,al Promifcuouflj by the are not obfeure. are prtomKed & 7 3 T f ller Otters which 

t . he the true Onh omD hv ‘ cIrar! * 1 take and l-ven «> 


Word and the four following may be written and , . 

d wuh Umtbnant. CW, dvamj, Jj ( c , but I take tli iLlnf ^? rds of this Form, which ceneralV , 

1 I'rowmewtion, only it may havemortrf KI 0 / the ? »fo <4„« w H i 


,, f 7 * 'jlf former, according to buG.thiak it M to k 7 Uli ? 1,t P ron onnce W-a’ 





m Tranflator’s PREFACE. 


Fortug. 

French 

EngUp. 

lai 

lai 

lay 

lam 

long 

lang 

lan 

lan 

lan 

lao 

lao 

lau 

le 

le 

Id 

learn 

leang 

lying 

leao 

leao 

Jyau 

lem 

Jeng 

leng 

lea 

lea 

lew 

li 

li 

li 

lie 

lie 

lye 

lien 

lien 

lyen 

lieu 

lieu 

lyew 

!im 

ling 

ling 

Hn 

lin 

lin 

lio 

lio 

lyo 

Jia 

liu 

lyu 

liueti 


lven 

lo 

lo 

lo 

loan 

loan 

lvvan 

lu 

lu 

lu 

lui 

lui 

lwi 

lam 

lung 

lung 

lan 

lun 

lun 

luon 

luon 

lwon 

M 

M 

M 

Ma 

Ma 

Mi 

mui 

nvai 

may 

mam 

mang 

mang 

man 

man 

man 

mao 

mao 

mau 

me 

me 

me 

mem 

meng 

meng 

men 

men 

men 

meu 

meu 

mew 

mi 

mi 

mi 

miao 

miao 

myau 

mie 

mie 

mye 

mien 

mien 

myen 

mica 


mye w 

mim 

lining 

ming 

min 

min 

min 

mo 

mo 

mo 

moei 


mwey 

mu 

mu 

mu 

muen 

muen 

mweii 

mai 

mui 

mwi 

mutn 

mung 

mung 

jmuon 

muon 

rnwon 

N 

N 

N & ng 

Na 

Na 

Na 

nai 

nai 

nay 

.nam 

nang 

mlng 

nan 

nan 

nun 

nao 

nao 

nan 

jie 


ne 

nem 

neng 

neng 

neu 


new 

ngai 

ngai 

ngay 

ng.in 

ngan 

ngun 

ngao 

ngao 

ngau 

nge 

ague 

nj>e or nghc 

ngen 

nguen 

ngcnornglieii 

ngeu 

ngeu 

ngew 

ngo 

ngo 

ngo 

ni 

ni 

ni 

niam 

niang 

nyung 

niao 

niao 

nyau 

nie 

nie 

nyt: 


Poring. 

French 

Englijh . 

nien 

nien 

nyen 

nieu 

nieu 

nyew 

nim 

ning 

ning 

nin 


nin 

nio 

nio 

nyo 

niu 

niu 

nyu 

no 

no 

no 

nu 

nu 

nu 

nui 

nui 

nwi 

num 

ming 

nung 

nun 

nun 

nun 

nuon 

nuon 

mvon 

O 

O 

0 

o 

o 

o 


ou 

u & w 

P 

p 

p 

Pa 

Pa 

Pa 

pai 

pai 

pay 

pam 

pang 

pang 

pan 

pan 

pan 

pao 

pao 

pau 

pe 

Pe 

pe 

pem 


peng . 

peu 

peu 

pew 

pi 

Pi 

Pi 

piao 

piao 

pyau 

pie 

pie 

pye 

pien 

pien 

pyen 

pieu 


pyew 

pim 

ping 

ping 

pin 

pin 

pin 

po 

po . 

po 

poei 

poei 

pwey 

pu 

pu 

pu 

puen 

puen 

pwen 

pum 

pung 

pung 

puon 

puon 

pwon 

Qfee JC 

S 

S 

S&fy 

Sa 

Sa 

Sa 

lai 

fai 

fay- 

lam 

fang 

fang 

lan 

fan 

f&n 

iiio 

fao 

fau 

fe 

fe 

fe 

lem 

feng 

feng 

ten 

fen 

len 

leu 

feu 

few 

fi 

fi 

fi 

fiam 

fiang 

fyang 

iiao 

fiao 

fyau 

lie 

fie 

lye 

lien 

lien 

fyen 

lieu 

fieu 

fyew 

fim 

fing 

fing 

fin 

fin 

fin 

lio 

lio 

fyo 

fiu 

fiu 

fyu 

fine 

fiue 

I've 

fiuen 

fiuen 

fven 

fiun 

fiun 

fyun 

fo 

fo 

fo 

lu 

lbu 

fti 

iiii 

lui 

fwi 

Him 

fung 

fung 


Portug. 

French 

Englijh. 

fun 

fun 

fun 

luon 

luon 

lwon 

T 

T 

Tty & tv/ 

Ta 

Ta 

T;l 

tai 

tai 

tay 

turn 

tang 

tang 

tan 

tan 

tan 

tao 

tao 

tau 

te 

te 

te 

tem 

teng 

teng 

teu 

ten 

tew 

ti 

ti 

ti 

tiao 

tiao 

tyau 

tie 

tie 

tye 

tien 

tien 

tyen 

tieu 

tieu 

tyew 

tim 

ting 

ting 

to 

to 

to 

tu 

tu 

tu 

tui 

tui 

tvvi 

turn 

tung 

tung 

tun 

tun 

tun 

tuon 

tuon 

twon 

T? 

Ts 

Ts, tfytfw 

§a 

Tfa 

Tfa 

V ai 

tfai 

tliiy 

cam 

tiang 

tfung 

£an 

tfan 

tfan 

cao 

tiao 

tfau 

§e 

tfe 

tfe 

$etn 

tfeng 

tfeng 

$eu 

ci 

tfeu 

tfew 

tfi 

tfi 

$iam 

tfiang 

tfyang 

ciao 

tfiao 

tfyau 

cie 

tfie 

tfye 

tfyen 

cien 

tfien 

£ieu 

§im 

tfieu 

tfmg 

tfyew 

tfmg 

§in 

tfin 

tfin 

§io 

tfio 

tfyo 

ciu 

tfiu 

tfyu 

§iue 

tfitie 

tfve 

Siuen 

tfmen 

tfven 

Sium 

tfiung 

tfyung 

£oe or §ue 

tfu 

tfwe 

$u 

tsu 

§ui 

tlui 

tlwi 

^um 

tfung 

tfung ■ 

Sun 

tfun 

tfun 

^ uon 

tliion 

tfwon 

V 

V 

V 

Va 

Va 

va 

vai 

vai 

vay 

vam 

vang 

vfmg 

van 

van 

via 

vci 

ve 

vey 

ven 

ven 

ven 

vi 

vi 

vi 

vin 


vin 

ul 

lh 

eul 

um 

oum 

um. 

VO 

VO 

VO 

von 

von 

VOll 

vu 

vu 

vfi 

vum 

vum 

vung 


vli 


x 
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The Translators PREFACE. 


Paring. French Englijh. 


X 

Ch 

Sh 

Xi 

Clu 

Shi 

xii 

chat 

ihay 

xam 

clung 

thing 

xan 

chan 

fhdn 

MO 

chao 

fhau 

xe 

che 

ffie 

xen 

chcn 

then 

xeu 

cheu 

lliew 

xi 

chi 

flii 

xiua 


ffiyau 

xien 


fhyew 

xim 

citing 

ffiing 

xm 

chin 

fhin 


Paring. 

French 

Englijh. 

xo 

cho 

fho 

xoa 

choua 

fhwa 

xoam 

chotiang 

lb wang 

xu 

clui 

fhu 

xui 


fhwi 

xun 

chun 

ffiun 


chua 

fhwa (d) 


chuen 

fhwen 


chue 

fhwe 


chung 

fhung 

Y 

Y&I 

18 c Y 

Y 


I 1 

ya 

ya 

ya 

yai 

yai 

yay 


Poring. 

French 

Englijh, 

yam 

iang 

y^ng 

yao 

iao 

yau 

ye 

ie 

ye 

yem 


yeng 

yen 

ien 

yen 

yeu . 

ieu . 

yew 

yin 


yin 

ym 

ing 

ing 

yn 

in 

in 

yo 

io 

yo 

yu 

iu 

yu 

yue 

iue 

yw& 

yui 


ywi 

yuen 

iuen 

ywen 

ynin 


ywin 

yun 

iun 

yun 


iung 

yung 


This Table would have been more Regular, had the Chinefe Words, reduced to the Order 'of the Eng- 
hih Alphabet as well as Idiom, been placed in the firft Column. However the Reader may obferve by 
it three Things, i. That the Words contained under ■ the feveral Letters are formed agreeable to orfe 
common Rate in the Chinefe Language, tho’ they are not equally numerous under each. 2. That ac¬ 
cording to the Portuguese and French way of writing, many of them appear to be of two or three Sylla¬ 
bles, and muft be fo pronounced according to the Englijh Orthography ; whereas according to our way 
of writing them, they are all MonolyllabJes, agreeable to the Genius of the Chinefe Language. 3. That 
the Change of Orthography is natural as well neceflary ; nor fo difficult and uncertain as many are apt 
to think. • ’ ' .... 

The thiefDifficulty is in pronouncing certain Characters confining of double Confonants, which are 
not uied in our Language *, but as we have feveral other double and evenLome treble Confonants, a little 
practice mutt make this cafy. For Inftance, it cannot be very difficult for an Engli/hinan, who can, fay 
oran, fling, prong, fining, ftnng, &c. to pronounce in one'Sound , jwen, ywen, Syang , Kyang , Byang,jven, 
Iwi, tsyen *, for the lame Rule is to be obierved in pronouncing fvolyw,fy, &c together, that is oblerved 
in pronouncing hr, fl, See. that is, to pronounce them as if they were but one Letter 5 which is learned by 
putting a Vowel between, and pronouncing it very quick, fo as by degrees to throw it quite out. 

The Chinefe Coins, Weights and Meafures, being afeertain’d in this Work, 
by thofe of the Portuguese and French, it will be neceflary for the .Reader’s 
Information, to reduce the Latter to the Fnglijh. 1 


Coin.. 


Coins and Weights, (e) 


Portuguese Tael- Value an Ounce of Silver, 

which in China is equivalent to 7 Livres, 10 
S6ls, But it goes only for 6 Shillings and 8 
pence Englijh. 

French Livre-About eleven pence Englijh. 

23 Livies at prefenture equivalent to a Guinea. 


Sol or Sou- The 20th part of a Livre, 

fomewhat more than a Half-penny. 

Denier-The 12th part of a Sol: 


Measures. 


The Paris Foot— To the Englijh as 1068 is 
to 1000 or 12,, ***- Inches. 


Toils.* or Fathom-* 6 Paris Feet, or 6 Feet 

4, Syb Inches Englijh. 


Lieat French League, 20 to a degree—- Con¬ 
tains 18,282 Englijh Feet, or is equal to 3 
Englijh Miles, 3 Furlongs and 462 Feet. 


Common French League, 25 in a decree—— 
Contains 14625* Englijh Feet,or is nearly 2 * 
Englijh Miles. ' • 4 


Geometrical or Geographical Mile, 60 to a De¬ 
gree- Contains 5000 Geometrical Peer 

each equal to 14,, ff * Inches Englijh. * 


Englijh- Miles, of which.69^'according to Nor- 
woocl, and 69faccorflihg to the Academy of 
Prim go to a Degree. — Contains 8 Fu rlongs, 
or 5280 Englijh Feet. ‘ * . ° * 


ml take the F>emf> tfaita and Urn to have the fame Pronun- 
t lnuw, tk rather beeaufe. the Pertuoutxe has no Word in the 
Table aulweruu: t>» the falter. And perhaps the frtnch Wo*-d 
a at At 1 teg Xya, fhuuU not be thorn, but oWias in the Letter Ch 


A 





[hi] 


A DISSERTATION concerning Mr. d’ ArivilleT Gene¬ 
ral Map ; wherein the Situation given by him to Aftra- 
khan, and his Method of graduating the faid Map } are 
examin'd , and fiewn to be erroneous. 

T HE Defign of this General Map is, not only to give us a general View of the Countries included in Dcfign 0 / 
the particular Maps, but likewife of all the other Countries Weftward to the Cafpian Sea. This Mr ftPAn- 
we are told was done purfuant to the Requeft of the Mifiionaries, who had provided fome Ma- Gcne - 
terials for the Purpofe -f*, and indeed had made a Map of the Whole themfelves, as appears from the ral Ms P" 
Copy fent into France by P. Regis, which was drawn from the Memoirs of the Tartars and Man¬ 
darins §: But thole Materials not being iufficient to fet the Geography of the Countries Weft of Kajhgar 
in a proper Light, they recommended the adjufting that Part to the French Geographers^ Accordingly 
Mr. d'Anville , Geographer in ordinary to the King, being apply’d to, readily undertook the Talk, 
and having finilhed it, to fupport his Performance drew up a Memoir, which is inferted in the Obfer- 
vations on Tibet at the end of this Work. 

As the mod important Point to be fettled for regulating the reft was the Longitude of Aftrakhdn , Mr; His Det j r . 
d’Anville examined the Diftance very carefully between Paris and that City, by an uninterrupted Series of mination of 
Meafures, and found it to be 47 Degrees, 18 Minutes, according to the ordinary Method of projecting the Longi- 
or graduating Maps: But on the Suppofition that the Degrees of Longitude are one thirtieth part lar- 
ger than they ought, he determined the Longitude of Aftrakbdn to be 48°. 55'. which are the extended A ^ ra an 
Degrees reduced to contracted Degrees. Conlidering the Doftrine of the Contraction of the Degrees of 
Longitude in the Manner he fuppoies was at belt uncertain, methinks it would have been Mr, d’Anville’s 
lafeft way to have adhered to the Determination of 47 0 . 18'. according to the extended Graduations 
efpecially as it agreed within 18 Minutes of the Situation given Aftrakbdn by Mr. del’IJle in his Maps 
made for the Ufe of the prefent King of France , where it is put at 67 Degrees of Longitude Eaft of 
Ferro, and confequently 47 Eaft of Paris. 

’Tis true, there is no determining the Number of the Degrees of Longitude between two diftant Places 
by Itinerary Meafures alone, and as Mr. d’Anville (uncertain as to the due Content of the Degrees) made 
ufe only of fuch, he could not determine whether the Longitude of Aftrakbdn ought to be 470.18'. or 48L 
55'. But if he had gone another way tp work, and made ufe of Obfervations, as it may be prefumed 
Mr. de l’ IJle did, he might have been able to determine the Matter. 

The Obiervations I mean are thofe made in Ruftia, whereof the Principal is, that of the Longitude of grounded on 
Moskow, which places this City in 36°. 20’. Now fuppofing this Oblervation to be tolerably exaCt, as uncertain' 
there is good Reafon to believe it is (a), we fhall have the Longitude of 4 Parts in 5 of the Space Principles, 
between Paris and Aftrakbdn determined to our Hands ; and confequently to determine the Longitude of anc * Mrone ‘ 
Aftrakbdn , it remains only to fettle the Meridian Diftance between it and Moskow , which Mr. del’ Jfte (who ou,, 
has placed Moskow according to the above Obfervation) hasadjufted to io°. 40' : So that Aftrakbdn muft 
lie in about 47 Degrees Eaft of Paris, as he places it 5 and there is the more Reafon to believe his Deter¬ 
mination fo be pretty juft, becaufe in that Space he had the Latitude of Aftrakbdn, and feveral of the in¬ 
tervening Places, befides Olearius’s Map of the Wolga and other helps, to guide him. 

Thus it appears that the Longitude of Aftrakhdn is but about 47 Degrees, whether there be a Con¬ 
traction of the Degrees or not: For in determining the Meridian Diftance aftronomically no Regard is had 
to the Content of the Degrees. If it be objected that the Meridian Diftance between Moskow and Aftra¬ 
kbdn determined by Meafures is adjufted according to the extended Graduation ; I anfwer, that will caufe 
but a fmall Difference in the Situation, fince, if it be fettled according to the contracted Graduation, it 
will make the Longitude 0 fAftrakhdn but 47 0 . 21'. 20" : The Difference between contracted and extended' 

Degrees amounting, in a Space of xo°. 40'. to no more than 21 Minutes 20 Seconds. 

As therefore the Longitude of Aftrakbdn, regulated by that of Moskow, agrees- fer nearly with what Miv 
d' Anville had determined it by Itinerary Meafures according to the extended or common Graduation, I 
think it ought to be a convincing Proof with him, that 47 0 .18'. or thereabouts, and not 48°. 55'. is the 
true Longitude of that City. And indeed if Mr. d'Anville was acquainted with the Longitude of Moskow, 
as it may be prefumed he was, I cannot conceive why he did notchoofeto make ufe of it in fettling the Lon¬ 
gitude of Aftrakbdn, rather than to depend wholly on Meafures, efpecially when he found his Computation' 
in extended Degrees tally’d fo well with Mr. de l’ Jfte’s Computation (according to the fame Graduation) 
grounded on the Longitude of Moskow ; unlefs it may be that he was fo ftrongly prepofleffed in favour of 
his Hypothefis of the Contraction that he would not admit of any Obfervation to be exaCt which feetn’d 
to oppofe it. 

I am of Opinion that what chiefly induced Mr. d’Anville to give Aftrakhdn fo great art- eafterly Wlmt prol)aV 
Situation was, the Jefuits Maps of Tartary, where feveral Parts leem to be placed at a Diftance, not blyoccafion'd 
reconcilable with the Pofition given by the European Geographers to Aftrakb n and the Cafpian Sea . his Miftake. 
But if the Lake of Aral in Kboxmrazm or Karezm has the Pofition and Extent given it in Mr. Ky- 
rilow’s, Map of the Ruffian Empire, there will not be fo much Room to fpare as Mr. d’Anville imagines. 

Befides as this Geographer, by frequently varying from them, feems to have had fufficient Caufe not to 
think their Determinations infallible with refped to die Situation of Places, he ought as well to have 

concluded 

f See P. du Halde\ pref. p. iz. 5 See P. Soitdct, Obf. Math. &c. p. 135, 146. 

(a) That the Longitude of Moskmv, or rather Moskwd, is from the,Map of Mr. dePljlt , who places Pcterjburg fp much 
tolerably exaft, appears by comparing it with that of Peterjburg, more to the Weft than it ought to be; but agreeing prccifely 
lately found by Mr. de t'ljle, the Allronomer (a Member of with Mr. Kjriirw's Map of the Ruffian Empire p'ublifhed at 
the Academy in this lull City,) to be z 7“ 57' 30" Eaft cf Paris; Fettrjhtrg in 1734, which, with regard at leaf! to che Situation 
which deduced from that of A/mEmo' gives 8° zz' 30" for the of thofe two Capitals, maybe .pretejnedwa.hot««stCt, 

Meridian Diftniur, d .fieri rg about half a Degree in defed 



X 


A DISSERTATION 


corTuTTi the pj.uk lay on their Side, in placing thofe Parts many Degi 
toiuw tm-poSed that our Geographers have either removed Ajhaklm: too 
At Sjnre between jiirakkinMd Pe king Ihvc ral Degrees beyond the Truth, 
an Extent to the Degrees or Longitude. . , v 


y Degrees too for Eafi: wardfis), a* 
mi too much Weftward, or extended 
Truth, in confequence of giving too 


\i’ v'rr /Vjv one D-gree more Laftward than the Jeluirs have done •, it fiiould in all iikelihopd rather 
Ir^ve ilh much more to the Weft if either way. This he has in lome mcafure been forced to, by 
ifUcmii Mr-klbi lb much Kail ward. . 

Alter all, I will not pretend to foy the Longitude of AJlrakhbt, as computed by Mr. del TJle , is abfo- 
'e Intely t xact; on the contrary, I judge it ought to be put atlcaft half a Degree more Eaftward : How- 
! ever i do not inmate his Miftake, if he has really committed any, to the common Method of graduating 
5 ' Maps, but the difficulty of fettling the Longitude to any Degree of Certainty by Itinerary Mcalures, even 
when affilfed with the Latitudes (c). ' , , 

Oa the other hand, as nothing but an Obfervation made at Aftrakbdn can fully determine which Situation 
is the right, I will not prefume abfolutely to affert that Mr. cPAnville'i Conclufion is wrong, tho’ his 
IVemiifo! be talk : But whether it be fo or not, this I will venture to affirm, that he was in the wrong to 
vary from himlclf, by giving that City a different Situation in his Map from what he had determined it by 
Computation. ' # _ 

The Meridian Difference between Paris and Pe king being 113 0 , 51'. according to the Obfervation of 
P. Gaiibil, which Mr. P AnviUe follows, Afirakb n , according to the above Determination of 48°. 55', 
ought to lie in 04'-'. 56'. Weft of the Meridian of Pe king y whereas Mr. d' Antilie has placed it in bz°. 
46', which nukes its Longitude from Paris 51°. 5'. This may appear very ftrange to other Geographers, 
bat sf we examine his Motives they will appear ftiU ftranger., 

Mr. a' An tide had but two ways rationally of exhibiting Places, that is, by graduating his Map either 
according to extended or contra&ed Degrees,' without altering their Longitudes, at leaft as he had deter¬ 
mined than himlclf: But neither of thofe Methods would ferve his Purpoie. As the Jefuits had projected 
their Maps after the ordinary Graduation, he confidered that if he vary’d therefrom to follow his own 
Hypothecs of the Contraction of Degrees, the Countries included in the Part taken from them would 
want } \ of the Dimenfions given them- therein ; and if lie lay’d the Situations down according to the 
extended Graduation, the Countries added by him would be as much extended beyond their true Di¬ 
menfions. Mr. AAnvillt therefore, deiirous to avoid both chefe Inconveniences, has taken a Method, 
which I believe was never employ’d, or indeed ever entered into the Head of any Geographer, before. 
For to conform to the Pru&ice of the Jefuits, he projects his Map according to the ordinary extended 
Graduation : But that die Countries which he has added might not be too much extended, he reduced the 
. Difference of Longitude between Ajlrakb.in and Pe king in contracted Degrees to extended Degrees 
by deducting i v . id. for the 30th Part, according to his Hypothefts of the Contraction; whtnceAJlrakh .11 
comes to lie in 6246'. inftead of 6+°. 56'. In confequence of this extraordinary proceeding, Mr. d’An- 
me has not only placed AJlrakbdn z°. id. more Eafi than he had determined it, but cut off 2° 4.7' 0 f 
the Meridian Diftance between AJlrakbdn and Pe king determined by numerous Obfervations and nd 
rnitted by himfdf to be juft. ’ 

Theiirft of thefe two Errors appears manifeftly enough from the State of the Queftion : But on wine 
■- Grounds fuch a Change can be jultifiable is hard todifeover. He cannot pretend that 63° 4.6' <4^ 

true Longitude, becauie he determined it to be 64° 56': ’Tis in vain, to allege that 62° 46' oftheufuai 
Graduation are equivalent to 6+fo 56'. of his contrafted Degrees; fince, let that be as it will, there is S 
a Difference of a ,10. 111 the Longitude. ’1 will be as little to the Purpofe to lay that the Countries have 
the fame Extent as they would have m the other way of Graduation, fmee ftill they have not the fame 

rTtlT *’ i U r n C f j hat ? Ge0 8 ra P hcr at liberty to alter the Situations of Places as of 

ten as he alters the Manner of graduating his Maps; or that if Countries be lay’d down acco dL ro 
their true Extent, it matters not how wrongly they are fituated as to LonaimH P Ja ThvT,® to 
Geographer I prefume will pretend to after!. Y Longitude and Latitude, which no 

• ' l . h ; lt f r : has retrenched 3 U 47' from the Meridian Diftance between Paris and Pe ■ 

, no Ids obvious; For whereas he places Ajlrakb.in in 47°. of extended cSdl S e ^. IS 
•v and m hi . 46, Weft of Pe king , thefe two Sums added together make but 1 / k- u f ans * 

from 113 0 . 51. (the Difference of Longitude between Parirm d Pe kimA ,v, f U " ^' „ hich , cleduftcd 
fhould ftill imagine, chat lie has made allowance fo/that Defed£ by fubftSs ’ ' If f Mr * 
tended Degrees m place oliif. 51'. of contra&ed Decrees he is nln-.f 1 r ^ , 110 • 4 - of ex- 
extended Degrees fhould be equal in Quantity touf 4 of contraftLl * Jr cen \ / or ttl0 ’ 11o° 4. of 
yet they are not equal in Number to them ^ which 3 Number had AT^ 8 1 ° h “? Way of Zoning, 

,w ‘"‘ 

.Sr* <* «f Fem, whlchTs » their Hands: GunTm 0 f O.iln 


pm 01 ram, miifaif a which is 20 Deerees more 
Wttari. P. Word in A Liber .715, 

or fame Pi see « hoV Outince from it is known, ht is of lioire ¥ r - in his Map of tbe 7?,->57 

Opm mi, tl«t City ftvmhi he p|««l 7 or 8 Demti more m irnl places Anhannl P in R f 


Cafe Mr. m Ij!e has R» Ohl'emtion mad® at Afirakba,, {, 
w fame Piice « hok IM.ince from it is known, is of hi 
f l >P " W u k Uty • & kU ' ** if 15 ” 1 7 ° rH degrees more to Tfi 


their General Map ab«S;, a ^^ f Opinion 
0 the Diftance from Kgjhgar and HarkZ T ?' e,a “ ng 
might have influenced Mr. AAnvilkm uj, n • f La fPw Sea, 
toftion of the Degrees of Longitude and ° t , he . Coa ’ 

Situatton he has. given Mr Ah An ’ + S. ln tha 
Geography, &c. p. , J ’ ' bee Obf. Math. 
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concerning Mr. d’ AnvilleV General Map, xi 

I grant that Degrees of Longitude may be fuppoied greater or leflcr in Quantity, and that lYupsivayLongLidc 
be graduated with either Sort ; i grant alio that they may be converted one into the other by increafmg or VI"*' 1 !' il1 !, ‘ c 
diminilhing the Quantity : But I deny that a leflcr Number of Degiees can be lubllitutcd in place o: t | i “ n ’ c ; i ,'. lJ T y 
a greater, when the greater Number has been determined by esaft Oolcrvattons tor the DifFoena*. o; 0 i' Dc£A ? 
Longitude between tv/o Places •, becaufe that would be to alter the very Nature of the Longitude, which 
conlilts properly in the Number, not the Quantity of Degrees: As in determining the Difference of i.on- 
gitude between two Meridians, Aflronomers determine the Number of Degrees independent of their 
Quantities, which differ in every Parallel ; fo that let the Quantities contained in tue Degrees to be 
chang’d be what they will, their Number mult be ltill the lame. It is obvious, therefore, tu.it Mr. d’An- 
vine’s. Notion of converting extended into contracted Degrees, and vice verfa , is ablurd, erroneous, and 
repugnant to the fundamental Principles of Geography, as making the Longitude variable and uncertain ; 
and in efteft after all he has not chang’d contracted into extended Degrees, as he imagines, but only 
contracted or reduced the Dimenfions of Countries by putting Places under wrong Meridians. 

Mr. d’Anville has therefore impofed on himfelt, and introduced Error and Confufion to no purpofe Other r rr&r. 
into his Map, which by this means is fuch an odd Compofition, that, according to his Method of ora- iir.u-intvf 
duacing, Paces in the Part added by him fall under wrong Meridians; and if it be graduated according in 
to the contracted Degrees, Places, in the Parts taken from the Jeiuits Maps, whole Longitudes are deceit 
mined uy Oofervation, will fail under wrong Meridians, as will appear from the Map it IClf, which I L-w-g-,tutl «7 
have graduated both ways: So that while one Part errs in refpeCt of Dimenfions, the ocher Part errs in¬ 
terchangeably in refpeCt of Situations. In lhort, there is only one way of mending this Map, and that is 
by graduating the Part added by Mr. d’Anville , or perhaps rather all,to the .Weif of China* - with.con-, 
traCted Degrees, according to his Scrrfe of them, and the reft in extended Degrees(D): And indeed this 
Courfe would have been much better than that which he has taken; for tho’ the Projection would not have 
been uniform and regular, yet Places would have had their true Pofxtions, which is the molt eifenciul End 
of Maps. 

To conclude: Mr. d’Jnville was no more under a neceflUy .of cpnforming to the Jejfuits MaygeP of 
Graduation, flnee he thought ft.Falfe, than ro fheiy Manner in projecting his Map, in whibli.he\ Varies . 

from them •, and the rather, fince he has not fcrupled to alter the Poficious as determined by them lbme- 
times 3 or 4 Degrees in his other Maps, as will be obferved elleWhere : By which means he renders the 
Manner of Graduation ul'elefs, by altering the Dimenfions as well as Situations which Countries had m 
confequence thereof. 

From what has been urged-1 think it is evident -that, fuppofing the Degrees of Longitude were Jefs Coadufiois. 
than they are commonly efteemed, Mr. d’Jnville -had no reafon to graduate his General Map in the 
Manner he has done. This is all I {hall fay to it at prefent: But in the Part of the Work above mentioned • ' 
where Mr. d’Anville is introduced giving an Account of it, I -fhall confider the Situations of places in 
the Countries added by him, and how far the Tables of the Oriental Geographers, which he has made ufe 
of, are to be rely’d upon. I {hall alfo, in my Preface to the Second Volume, or beiore the Deicription of 
S "artary, examine-his General Maps of Tartary and Tibet, which differ both from the Jeiuits Map.- and 
his own General Map of all, which has been the SubjeCt of our prefent Remarks. In the mean time 
I muff: do Mr. d’Jnville the Juftice to declare that, however faulty his Map or Maps may.be in tfte P ir- 
ticulars mentioned, he has notwichftanding in other Refpefts difeovered a great Capacity lor Geography ■ 
that he has taken no fmall Pains to confult Authors, and adjuft the Situation of Places, which 'is a verv 
difficult Taflc where Obfervations are wanting ; that he has put the Countries between the Rivers Awl 
and Sir in a much betcer Light for the general than they were in before •, and in lhorr, that the Science is 
greatly obliged to him for his Endeavours to reform the Geography of thole Parts, which, as lie obferves 
lie in great Confufion. * • 

(n) The Map will anfwer both thefc Views tolerably well, ward of Pe king for the Weftern Parts, and the black-line Ms>- 
if the Header, in determining the Longitudes of Places, will ridians for the Parts to the Bali of the acth Meridian, 
make ufe of the pricked-line Meridians, from the 20th Weft- • 
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Directions for placing the Maps, Plans, and Guts, belonging 
to Volume I, 

f PLANS. 

^ ^ ^ #19 Cities of Pe-cbe-U, Plate 4. 

tf t^NERAL Map of China, Cbinefe far- 10 Cities of Kyang-nan, Plates- 
\ T tary and Tibet, facing the Tide Page. *■ r " ' T " / “ 

2 Map of China 


3 Province \ Pe-cbe-Ii 

4 Province a Kyang-nan 

5 Province 3 Kyang-ft 

6 Province 4 Fo-kyen 

7 Province 5 Cbe-kyang 

8 Province 6 HA-quattg 

9 Province 7 IJo-nan 

10 Province 8 Shan-long 

11 Province 9 

r2 Province 10 Sben-fi 

13 Province 11 Se-timers 

14 Province 12 Quang-tons; 

15 Province 13 Qyangfi 

16 Province 14 Ym-nan 

17 Province 15 Qtiey-cbm 

18 Chart of the River of Kan-ton, Plate 


£ 21 Cities of Cbe-kyang , Plate 6. 

! e 1 22 Cities of Hu-quang, Plate 7. 

65 J 29 Cities of Sben-fi, Plate 8. 

73 & 24 Cities of Kyang-fi , Fo-kyen, &c. Plate 9. 

79 ^ 25 Cities of ^uey-cbew, Plate 10. 

83 ^ 2 <5 Plan of the Slue tfe-Kyen 
93 ^ 27 Plan of the Tyen-tang 
98 A. 

102 * CUTS. 

l0 4 £ 28 Pompous Attendance of a Vice-Roy 
106 £ 29 Various HrfWir of the Cbinefe 
108 ^ 30 Procefiion of a Ctoe/e Wedding 
hi 31 Proceflion of a Cbinefe Funeral 
J *3 32 Cfow/e frees. Roots, &c.' 

119 Z 33 Cbinefe Barks, Fijhing, &c. 

122 a 34 C&»eye Cains 
li 7 -if- 35 Silk Manufallure 
1 14 36 Kong-file of Corfufm 


66 

73 

94 

98 

108 

79 

127 

295 

660 


252 

281 

303 

306 

3i7 

3^5 

33 ° 

353 

415 


Notwithftanding the above Direffions, we think itnecefiary to acquaint the Purchafers, that the bed Wav of 
manning the Maps and Plans, will be to ftitch or bind them together, as is done'in the Dutch Edition as 
well to avoid doubhng or croud,ng the M APS , as for the Convenient ofconfultingthem more readily Wh 
mg referred to m many Places of both Volumes, beftdes thofe to which they are directed by this Table. 

N. B. The Taels of Contents is to be placed after P. duHalde's Preface, • 



P. Da Hald e’s P R E FA C E 


T o ii r s 

Defcripdon of CHINA, CHINESE-TARTARY, &c. 

a HINA has for a long Time pail excited the Curiofity of Europeans', aitho' Firft Reia ; 

the lirft Accounts they had of it gain'd very little Credit among them. T!ie r^ 5 e 5^' / ‘‘ v;// 
' Narrative publiflfd by the Venetian ( A ) who travelled, over foine Provin¬ 
ces of that Empire, .in the Retinue of the Tartars, pais’d for a Romance. 

AH he recounts concerning the Antiquity of this Monarchy, the Wifdoni of 
its Laws ahd Government, the Fertility .Of its Lands, and Ridinefs of its 
Trade, as well as the prodigious Multitude of its Inhabitants, the Polite- 
nefs of their Manners, their Induftry .to promote Arts and .Husbandry, 
their Tafte and Zeal for the Sciences; all this, I fay, was look'd on as mere Fidtion, which 
had not ib much as the Air of Probability. We cou’d not believe that beyond fo many • 
hall-barbarous Nations, and at the very Extremity of all Afia, a powerful Nation-was. to be 
found three inferior to any of the beft-govern’d States, of Europe. 

But by" degrees thefe Prejudices diminiihed, and that Author's Veracity began to be ae- Velify’d by 
knowledged, elpecially when it appeared that what he had advanced agreed with the Accounts 
of the fir ft MijJIonaries , who towards the End of the 15th Century found.Admittance' into * 

China , which till then, out of a Principle of Policy,-.had been deny’d to Strangers. ,,dne. ( em- 
not avoid giving Credit to the Teftimony of Perlons whfrfe Condition, Integrity, ''Capacity 
and Difintereftednefs take away all Grounds of Sulpicion. 

This awaken'd the Curiofity of People, and changed'the Indifference which they {hewed be- Curiofity 
fore Ibr China into an earneft Defire to be acquainted with it. But this Curiofity gave rife s Pn? nl ® 1 j 
to a great many trifling and falfc Relations. . 0 snd 

As foonas Ml European Veffel arrived in a Port of China, it was ufiial For fome of the Ship's 
Crew, during the lew Months ftay they made there, to gather all the Information, they 
cou’d, both from the Report of the Natives and their own Qblervation; -this they committed 
to Writing, and-at their Return gave out they had made greatDifcoveries •, and it is from ihch • 
inaccurate Materials as thefe, pick'd up in the Outskirts of fo. vaft a Country, that their Rela- . ■ ’ 

lions are compofed. ’ , 

Others again, with lefs fincerity, have, in order to entertain their. Readers, fupply’d by In- naitious 
vention the Want of proper Remarks. This appears to be the Method taken by a certain Tta- delations; 
lian Traveller (B) who in a Book printed at Naples in 172.0, entitled Giro riel 'Monde, [a 
Voyage round the World ,] has given a particular Defcription of the Emperor of China ’s 
Palace; of which he cou'd have no Idea, but what his Fancy fuggefted: and the more eailly to 
gain Credit in what he advances, he makes no'Scruple to affirm that Fere Grimaldi, 

Prefident of the Tribunal of the Mathematics, introduced him into the Palace,' 

All that’s true in this Matter is; That he was at Te-khg , and' walk'd up and down 
that great City, follow’d by a Chinefe, wholerved both as his Footman and Valet; that he fre¬ 
quently vifited the Jcfuits , who did him all the good Offices they were &ble; that he defired 
them to get him a Sight of the Emperor, or atleaft his Palace, but it was not in .their Power j 
That coming to a Bridge, which it was neceffary to pals in going to the Palace, he was con- ’ 
{train'd to turn back, becaule his Valet won’d not venture any farther; and that he was oblig’d 
to leave Te-khg without feeing more of the Palace than the South-Gate, which is always Ihut. 

B The 

(A) Marco Polo, commonly call’d Marais Paulas Yenctus, and printed in feveral. Languages, and are to be found in the Fourth 
Mark Paul the Venetian , who was in China toward the End of Volume of Churchiits Engli/b Coileftion. This. Cenfure of" Pere 
the 13th Century du Halle is doqUtlefs taken from ,die Extrafit of a Letter from a 

. (IS) The Author Imre aimed at is Dr. I. Francis Gcmclh Ca- Adiffionary. at Pc-king, in the Preface to the 13th Voiumte of the 
reri, well .known by his Travels round the World, which were LettrCs Edifanhs C Curienfes, p ; 14. 
firtt publilidd about the Beginning of this Century, and have been 



{l Tie A \]t Holt's PREFACE. 

The whale of this is Fad; whence it follows that the Defection, which he has given of 
the Palace, the Halls, and Imperial Throne, the Audience he was at, and all the reft is 
mrelv hfe own Invention. How cou’d P. Grimaldi, notwithftanding his high Station, with- 
St the Emperor’s exprefs Order introduce an unknown Perfon into the Palace among the 
Members of ^Tribunal going to Audience? a Thing which neither a Mimfter of State, nor 
even a Prince of the Blood has Power to do- . , . 

Am Ac But how unfaithfully foever others may have written of China I am much lurprized that an 
wants <*'cu ^ uthor famous f or his Parts and Learning, ihou’d lofe his Time in tranflatmg into trench , 
^lenTand iiluftrating with long Differtations, two ancient Arabian Accounts concerningCW which 
msasj&x’d are nothing but a Parcel of Abfurditics and Lyes.. It needs no great skill in Criticilm to per¬ 
ceive that the Writers of thofe Accounts deferve no manner of Credit, and never were in China ; 
hut when the Mind is once prejudiced, it is difpofed to adopt the moft ridiculous Fables, and 
to receive every thing as Truth, which tends to run down thePerfons whom we do not love, 
and even make a Merit of not loving. (D) 

All Men of Learning are not indued with that Sagacity and Penetration,_ to take a Thing m 
its proper Light at once, and to diftinguifh the true from the falfe; as is found in thofe rational and 
judicious Rele&ions made by a learned * Academician concerning China , and propofed by 
way of Doubts to P. Parennin, who returned Satisfactory Anfwers. 

Relations that are either made without Judgment, fi&itious, or written with Partiality, have' 
Tendency Of a bad Effect on the Mind, by rendering thofe fufpeded which are faithful; and inftilling, 
injudicious even } n tQ Perfons of Underftanding, certain Prejudices, which they have much ado to ihafce off 
Re again. How many, for inftance, are there who will not be perfiiaded but the Chinefe carry 
the Origin of their Empire much higher than the-D(?%?, “and even than the Creation itfelf? 

But if lb ablurd a Notion has entered into the Heads of a final! number of Chinefe , who have 
been deceived by the fi&itious Epoch’s of certain Aftronomers, all the reft of the Nation laugh at 
their Ignorance. What ihould we fay of thole Chinefe, who, on hearing that one European 
Author had afferted that the World has exifted from all Eternity, ftiou’d conclude that to 
be the general Opinion over all Europe} 

The Chhefc are guided by their Great Eijfory, which, far from giving into fuch Whim- 
fiei, fixes the Commencement-of their Empire at Po-hi: neither do they pretend to determin 
when that Monarch or his Succeffors, down to Tau, began their Reigns, or how long they 
continued. But from the Time of their laft named-Emperor they deem their Chronology fure; 
and indeed there is very little to he corre&ed therein, either with regard to the Duration and 
Order of the rcfpeffiye Reigns, or the remarkable Events. 

Thebeft Ac- Whatever Prejudices certain Perfons may have entertained, thus far'muft be allowed, that the 
cS writ- m °ft exaft Accounts we have of China came by way of the Miffionaries; who have fpent moft 
*» hy the part of their Lives either in the Capital City or Provinces of that great Empire, and were 
Mifikmaries. thereby qualify’d better than any others to' give a faithful Account of it. 

Yet hitherto Nevcrthelefs the Relations, which they have hitherto publifhed, are pretty much confined 
^^mes even defedive. Moft of their Authors, being employed about the Affairs of 
fjfgft bttle more than to inform Europeans of the Difpofition they, found thofe 
^ If “in to embrace the Eaith, and of the Progrefs of the Gofpel amongft them. So that if 
l the Country, it is only occafionally and in brief, 

*"2? tVfi 0 * So " ie the rec l ue ft°f the Learned in Europe have 

at their leifure Hours enter d deeper in their EfelUirtey-fftit-ffieTT -OMervatibHs, thff pretty 
cunous m ijemfelycs, have foroetimes wanted Exadnefs, as being taken from the Chinefe 
Coummy Wh0le AUtborS m naturall 3 r helmed to exaggerate the Rarities and Wonders of their 

The Points wherein they have happened to be miftaken principally regard the Geograohv 
occafiond by their depending a little too much on the Accuracy of theChi whldfare 
certain Books, attaining the Hiftory of every City and its Diftrid A mh, w J f f e 
Things to be found in thefe Books/ are the Wbf thecTId SSSff 
1 owns and Villages belonging to it, with their Diftanccs ; from one another. Thefe DiftancS 
are reckon d by Lis or Furlongs, which afe of different Lengths in different ProvimW - S 
the Leagues of the different Provinces of Kingdoms in Europe. The Ckv bf K^ C 
inftance whidi lies Eaft of <Pe-king, is reckon’d to be 40 Li’s 
to the Meafure employed by the Miffionary Geographers, who made ihe mS tL'' 
is not above 30; in the Province, of Shang-Mg, loXfs makO but S nf ^iftance 

m almoft equal to thofe ufed in the North Part of the Province of Eh^L Ll % whl ? 
Provinces of Kyang-nan, Fo-kym and feme others reckon the T ^ But the 

Miftaries found% comparing them with the fame as the 


Principally 
«* » the 
Geography 





(C) This h the late Abbe Rttmdat, Member of the Academy 

fimtn, Vs*. 19. but the Work is not altogether Co faulty as that (E) A f & CuriiuL p. 7 6. 

Jem,i would teprefewu, it has been ttenflawl lately 
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In like manner the Peres Regis and Jartoux , by the Obfervations made with excellent Inftru- 
mcnts, bothcat Si-ning where they dwelt a Month, and at other Cities, always found a Difference 
of ap or 30 Minutes between the Altitude taken by themfelves and that taken by P. Gmeber\™\otGne. 
whether it was that the Inftruinents ufed by that Jefhit were too fhort and not well ( F ) ^’ s 0 ^ fer " 
divided, which is very likely, or that he had no regard to the Diameter of the Sun. 

For the reft, I don’t think we ought in the leaf! to fuipeff the Veracity of certain Miffionaries The Miffio- 
who refiding in thole fine Provinces, where Nature leems to have fcatter’d all her Riches, vindl * 
have, by their charming Delcriptions, given occafion to imagin that all the reft of the Provin¬ 
ces were like them: For fince they fpeak only of what they law themfolyes, they are not to be 
blamed for the falie Conclufions of others, nor is what they have written the lefs true on that 
Score. They had not then travelled oyer all the Provinces, as they have lince done, by 
means whereof they have acquired a moft particular and exaff Knowledge of the Country. 

In fhort Pere le Comte , who has written io agreeably about China, confined himfelf P./<?C,w s 
to certain Matters ; and is fo far from pretending to give a methodical Relation of the whole, J10t 

that he confefles his Letters ought to be confider’d only as Memoirs, which might be of ule enough. 6 
to thole who had Thoughts afterwards of publilhing a more complete Delcription. 

’Tis in compofing fuch a Delcription that I have been at Work for feveral Years; and the The Author’* 
Quantity as well as Variety of Matters, comprifed in the Propofids which I publilhed, has I>disn ' 
cauled lorne to doubt whether the Execution wou’d come up to the Defign: yet however vaft 
it appears, I hope it will be found that I have even done more than I promifed. At leaft I 
have Ipared no Pains to make known every thing, with regard to that large Portion of the Earth, 
that deferved Notice; and to allure myfelf of the Truth of whatever I relate concerning it. ' 

I have had in my Hands a prodigious quantity of Memoirs lent from China ; which (tho’ Whence he 
moft of the Things contained in them were foreign to my Defign) I was not tired with Ma ' 
reading, becaule I met from time to time with luch Particulars, as either were not known, 
or elfe confirmed the Truth of what has been publilhed already in the printed Relations. 

Befides, the frequent Converfations I have had with certain Miffionaries returned from China , 
during their Stay in Europe , but elpecially the necelfary and continual Correfpondence carry’d 
on for thefe 24 Years paft with the other Miffionaries in all Parts of the Empire, have fup- 
ply’d me with..all the Helps and Informations which I had occafion for. Some of them have 
even had the Gomplailance to tranllate with great Care certain Books of the learned Chinefe, 
which are inferted in this Work, and furniffi Proofs to many of the Fads related by me. 

In lhort, the whole being finilhed, I had relolved to fend it to China, in order to have it His Ca re to 
examined by feme or other of the oldeft Miffionaries; but while I was thinking of the curacy°to hia 
moft proper Means of doing it, I was informed that Pere Contcmcin y whom I had chiefly in Work. 
View, was arrived in France , having been fent into Europe about the Affairs of the Million. 

That able and experienced Father, who had lived 30 Years in China (10 at Te-king, where he 
had been Superior of the Jefuits Houle, and the reft of the Time in different Provinces) flay’d 
more than a Year at Farts, during which Time he had leifure to read oyer this Work, more 
than once, and examine it with the moft critical Attention. By means of his Affiftance, in 
clearing up certain doubtful Points, as well as adding feveral curious Particulars, I am con¬ 
vinced that I advance nothing which is not ftriffly Faff, and hence it is that I' hope to avoid . 
the Cenfure I have palled on others. _ 

As to the Order of difpofing the Materials, it is the fame with that obferved in the Propo- Method and 
fals, excepting that I have-inferred the compendious Hiltory of the Chinefe Monarchy in the ^ a 0 " k of the 
fir ft Tome (G) ; becaufe the previous Knowledge of what relates to the Emperors and the Tran- 
laff ions during their Reigns, is necelfary for the more eafily underftanding the Matters that are 
handled afterwards. 

For the lame Realon I begin with a general View of the Empire, containing a fummary Gmratruw 
Account of the Things which are treated more at large in the Body of the Work. This is V China 
followed by a fhort Hiftory of certain People, particularly the Si-fan; which Nation hereto¬ 
fore formed a powerful Dominion, till Civil Wars rent it in Pieces, and compelled them at 
length to iubmit to the Chinefe Emperors, to whom they were formidable before. 

I ought not to omit the curious Travels of certain Miffionaries in China, wherein is mark’d ravels of 
down very particularly what daily occurred to their Obforvation; infomuch that in reading, one Mhffiimiu 
leems to accompany them on the Road. Thefe Relations prepare us for the Defcriftion that 
follows of the 15 Provinces which compofe the Empire. 

This prefents to our View a great Number of fplendid Cities, celebrated on account of their Dc/mptmof 
Situation and Extent; the Multitude of their Inhabitants; the extraordinary Concourle of the 
Chinefe drawn thither for fake of Trade; the Beauty of the publiefo Buildings, and Plenty 
• which reigns therein: there alio one beholds the Produce of fertile Lands, (which often yield 
two Crops in one Year) in Corn, Trees, and remarkable Fruits; Metals of all forts, Minerals 
and precious Marble dug from the Bowels of the Mountains; extraordinary plants, whole 
Roots are fo wholefome, and thrive in no other Climate; numerous Lakes, and Canals, as 
well as large and deep Rivers, which abound with all Kinds of Filh; a iurprizing Mul¬ 
titude of Stupendous Bridges, which are very ftrong, and not only embellifhed with divers 
Ornaments of Sculpture, but every Way fitted for the publick Conveniency; in a word, all 
the Advantages which Art and Nature can contribute, for the Neceffaries and Plealures of Life. 

Befides 

(F) Seethe Travels of the Peres Grueher and Dorviite from (G) The Reference is here made to theOriginalj which con- 
China to India, thro’ Tibet and Luff a, in Thewuoth French Col- fifla of four Tomes, 
lettion of Voyages and Travels. 
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C °Intat this firft Tome concludes with a ibccina Hiftory of that great and ancient Mo- 
>- naihy “ herein X conform, as I ought, to the Opinion umverially received among the Cbmeje, 
Z!h,Z t hi/Chronology from the Reign of the Emperor Tau , and look upon it as indu¬ 
bitable down to the prelent; as I have remarked in the (J) Advertifement prefixt to that Hiftory. 
^ After giving theft general Notices of Osina, I enter into a more particular Detail of what 
concerns thdt Nation Is to their Charafter, Manners, Cuftoms Government frogrefi m the 
Sciences, Religion, Morality, Uc. which I handle in fo many feparate Articles, and, I flatter 
invlelf as fully as the Subject required. 

■j f * fi r ft of the Antiquity and Extent of that Monarchy; the Authority of the Emperor, 
his Frances Revenues, Houlehold, the Magnificence of his Palace, and his Retinue when 
he goes abroad; thp Form of Government both Civil and Military; the proper Fun&ions of 
the Mandarins, their Power, and the Honour paid them; the Forces of the Empire, the 
Fortrcffes, the Soldiery, their Arms and Artillery; the Policy which is obferved, as well in 
the Cities for maintaining good Order, as in the great Roads for the Safety and Conveniency 

° f Nexf^treat of the Genius and Character of the Cbinefe, their Air, Phyfiognomy, 
Fafhions; their Houfes, and elegant Furniture thereof; the Punilhments infli&ed on Criminals,' 
and the Regulations obferved in the Prifbns where they ate confined. 

I proceed to jhew how Merit, which alone confers No»bility in China , may be acquired, and 
how much it differ? from the European. As the Grandees are Enemies to Luxury, fo far 
as concerns their Perfons, they make the better Figure when they appear abroad: we fhall here 
fee what Magnificence the Chinese affed in their Journeys, and Feafts; as well as in their 
publick Works, fuch as Bridges, Triumphal Arches, Gates, Towers, Walls of their Cities, &c. 

Every Thing is regulated in China, even to the moft common Duties of Society: which 
gives me an Occafion to fpeak of the Ceremonies obferved by them in point of Civility; in 
their Vifita, and the Prefents they make one another; iu their Letters, Feafts, Marriages and 
Funerals. * 

With regard to the Commonalty, they are wholly employ’d either about Husbandry, 
Manufactures, or Trade. This leads me to fpeak of the Efteem fet upon Agriculture, and 
thofe who apply themfelves to it; of the Skill and Induftry of the Mechanics; the incredible 
Trade carry’d on in the Heart of the Empire; the numerous Lakes and Rivers,, which fender 
the Provinces fertile and produce Plenty; the Barks and Veffels of Burden for transporting f6 
many rich Commodities from one Province to another; of the antient Goins, and thofe current 
at preient in the Empire. 

Their principal Trade with Foreigners, efpecially the Europeans , confifting in Vanriflied 
Works, Porcelain and Silks; I fliew how the Yarnifli and China Ware are made: and give 
the Ttanttation of an antient Cbinefe Author, who teaches us the Method of managing and 
fearing the Silk-Wortos, -fo as to encreafe and improve the Breed. Thefe Matters are render’d 
ftill more intelligible b y the Plates, where fomething of each is reprefented after the Life 
As the Sciences the only Way to Honours and Employments’ and 

cofifift chiefly in a thorough Knowledge of tfelr-i:aw^^H[iflor^rand Mof5rity they deferve a 
more than ordinary Attention. I introduce this Part, by informing the Reader what fort of 
Idea he ought to have of the Chmefe Language, fo widely different from all others both dead 

and W??- l n „° rder t0 th i S ’ 1 reniark what is the Genius of ft, and how the , Words which 
are all Monosyllables muft be pronounced, annexing a fhort Sketch of the Gramma/of that 
T °K : . T .^ W ^the^f, inake their Ink, and 

with their Methbd of printing and binding Books. 1 raper, 

1 proceed lotto give n Account of the Studies peculiar to the <3 mefi Youth the diffe¬ 
rent Degrees thro which they ™f» before they oommence Doftor, and the Examinations tlw 
muft undergo to obtain them. For the Reader’s better Information I have i n S 1 rt fl 
ofMmfhook on that Subjdft: wherein is ihewn,, the Method tob t f 

Students; the Choice to be made of; Maters; the Paflages i 5 

in order to form the Manners; the Examination of thofe who afpire to differed 

by which Word they underftand a fublime and folidDoftrine C ? d Km & * 

Of thefe they reckon five, which they confider as Canonical BooL 8 of iff Prmci P les - 
m m five Books, bv wav J T? w iw. mCal of the firft Order, and call 


Cumnituf 
Bait tftfo 
frjl Ordtr 


U-khg, mm five Books , by way of Excellence. 

I have given the Subftance of thefe 5 Books, viz. U ) ik. Lkw* xsr . 
cal (a.) the S!m~king, which contains the remarkable Events unde/tiYoc pUre y Symboll '‘ 
giflators at the Nation; their Inftwfikfons about Government- if ? Bm perors and Le- 
lations touching Manners, whereof thofe antient Heroes werAf eir and Re g u ” 

were 10 many Patterns. From this I 

Elogies 

(!) We have omitted ferae Paragraph. that fellow this, tek- the fair! a at 
tfeg to the Autficnticnrfs of the Chtmfi Hiftwy, in order to fupply exprtf 5 ly Wllere lhe &me Subjcft is handled more 
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have given fome Extracts. (3.) the Shi-khig , confuting of Odes or Poems, wherein the Elogies 
of iliuftrious Men are recited, and the Laws and Cuftoms of the Empire recorded. Some of thefe 
Odes haver been felected, and faithfaliy tranflated. (4.) the Chuu-tfyu , which is inferior to the 
three former, yet is very much eftcemed by the Learned: It contains the Annals of the King¬ 
dom of Lit, the fame at prefent with the Province of Shtm-tmg. (5.) the Li-//, being a fort of 
Memorial of the Laws, Ceremonies and Duties of a Civil Lite. 

From thefe Books, which are of greateft Antiquity, I pafs to the four Claffical or Canonical 
Books of the fecond Rank, call’d 'Tfc-jhu: Thefe properly are no more than Expolitions and Apho- 
rilins, grounded on thole antient Monuments j and were either written by Confupus, or com¬ 
piled by his Difciples, out of the Maxims and Dilcourfes of that celebrated Philofopher,- 
whom the whole Nation look upon.as their Mafter. Firft, I give an Abridgment of his Life, 
arid after that an Extract of the nroft effential Matters, according to the Order of the Chapters 
or Fleads contained in each of his Works; which are, (1.) the la-hyo, that is, the Great Science,- 
or Science of /Units ; (a.) the Ghong-youg. , or immutable Medium, which is that juft Mean 
to be found between the two Extremes wherein Virtue confifts; (3.) the Lun-y'n, that is, 
moral and fit by Difcourfes ; (4.) Mcng-tfe , or, the Book of the Thtlofoghcr Mencius, which 
gives the Idea of a perfect Government. 

To thefe four Books I lubjoin two others, which are very much efteenfd, and placed by the 
Chine fe among their Claffical Books: The firft has the Title of Hyaufning , that is, concerning. 

Filial Re feel, and contains the Anfwers made by Coif/pus to his Diiciple Tfeng ; the fecond 
is named Syau-hyo, which fignifies the Science or School of Children. 

This is properly what is call’d the Chinefe Science, which comprifes the fundamental Princi¬ 
ples of their Government, and maintains iuch good Order in the Empire: ’This, in effect, is tfie 
Science molt proper for Man, feeing it has regard directly to his Gondud, and the Means of 
xendring him perfect according to his State and Condition. 

Some, perhaps, may think, that the Government of China , which was grounded originally oh Confttutknef 
fuch Principles, has been gradually weaken’d during a long Series of Years, and under fo many Chinefe 
different Monarehs:: But the Chinefe them Lives inform us, that they have never deviated CrW '* MW/ ' 
from thole wife Maxims. This will appear from a curfory V.ievv of molt of the Dynafties, 
as they Hand in a Collection made by the Orders and Direction of the late Emperor Kang-hi, 
whole Reign was fo long and glorious. 

In this curious Collection we meet with the DifooUrfes and Reflections made by thofe who cdkakn of 
were molt eminent in the State on account of their Dignity, Experience and Knowledge. Man, Dij- 
Part of thefe are the Edicts, Declarations and Ordinances of different Emperors, and their In- 
ftructions which they font to the Kings, Tributary Princes and Magiftrates; the reft are the 
Dilcourfes and Rcmonftranccs. of the Prime Minifters, and other Perlons moft famed for Wifdom 
throughout the Realm, to the Emperor. The Whole of what they lay turns principally 
upon good or bad Government, the Improvement of Agriculture, the Means of comforting 
the People, andfupplying their Ncceffities, the Art and Difficulty of Reigning; on War, the 
Advancement of Learning, Cyc. At the End of moft of thefe Pieces are brief Remarks of the 
Emperor Kang-hi , a Prince slcilful in the Art of Reigning, written with a red Pencil, that is, 
with his own Hand. 

■ The lame Matters are handled in two other Books, of which I have given very fliort Abftradts : 

The Firft was compiled under the Dynafty of the Ming ; the Second is intitled 'The ilhjlri- 
ms Women ; whereby in like manner it appears that, under different Reigns, the Chinefe La¬ 
dies governed themfelves and their Families according to thofe Maxims. 

It appearing from thele Evidences, that the fundamental Principles of the Government 
have been always maintained in China by a conftant Oblervance of them, it is no wonder 
at all that a State of fuch vaft Extent has lubfifted for fo many Ages, and ftill fubfifts in all its 
Splendor. 

From this Detail of the Chinefe Form of Government, I proceed to confider the Reli- Religions iti 
gion of thele People; their Morality; the Knowledge they had of other Sciences; their Tafte China ' 
in Hiftory, Poetry, and the Drama; and laftly, their Skill in point of Medicine. Thefe 
are the Matters contained in the third Volume. ’ 

With regard to the Religions approved of, or tolerated in China, I exhibit, according to the 
Order of Time, the Doftrines of the different Sedts: Here I treat of (1.) the Worihip of the anti- 
ent Chinefe , drawn from their claffical Books; but without flaying to explain what they under- 
ftandby * Tyen and f Shang-ti which is the Objedt of their Worihip, I leave the Reader to his 
own Judgment; (2.) the Seft of fau-tfe, whole Syftem I deferibe; (3.) the Sedfc of the Idol 
Fo, where I explain what thofe Idolaters call internal {and external Dodtrine; (4.) the Sedt of 
certain modern Literati, who have made a fort of Philofophy of their own, by means 
whereof, adhering not fo much to the Text of the antierit Books as the Gloffes and Com¬ 
ments of feme late Writers, they pretend to folve every Thing according to natural Caufcs: 

A Treadle I have inferred inform of Dialogue, wherein one of thefe modem Philofophers 
unfolds his Syftem concerning the Origin and State of the Worlds will fliew how much 
thele Smatterers in Learning are miftaken. 

The Eftablilhment and Progreis of the Chriftian Religion in this Empire being an Article 
too interefting to be omitted, I thought myfelf obliged to give the Hiftory of it; wherein, 
tho’ I cou’d not avoid fpeaking occafionally of the Gontefts which arofe latterly among the 

G Miflionaries 

* %'en, Heaven, or the Spirit of Heaven. 4 Shang-ti, Sovereign Being, Suprorie Emperor. 
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Miffitmrio, yet I handle them very (lightly, affing *“*>*£* of an H.ftotian, an re - 

sr 

/ order to be thoroughly informed what their Notions and Maxims are with regard to the Re- 
turn o ' S it will be neceffary to hear what feme of their Sages have written there- 
1 have niven the Abridgement of two Books of Morality -. the one pretty Modern, and 
milch efteem’d in the Country; the other more antient, containing Reflections, Maxims and 

1 ThfAuthors of theil-*twoTreatifes have done no more than explained the Principles difperfed 
thro’ thole antient and venerated Books above mention'd. Altho that on^the one Hand, I 
Kran c there are among them found Maxims, ufeful Refle&ons, and laudable Inftances, yet on 
the other, I dilapprove whatever is vicious or criminal in the Actions which they relate, as 
well as what is falfe or out of the way in their Remarks and Maxims. (M) 

MatUmatia. The other Sciences have not been wholly negle&ed by the Cbmefe ; but whether they have 
made any conliderable Progrefs in them, may be judged from the Account I have given. _ Ihe 
Reader will at leaft underhand what the Miffionary Jefuits * have done to affift them an im¬ 
proving fome of thoft Sciences, particularly Aftronomy, wherein they were moft veiled; and 
in teaching them other Parts of Mathematics which they were ignorant of. 

P^ ne:J For the reft, it can't be deny’d but they have a Tafte for Poetry, and efpecially Hiftory * 
' whether we regard the Hiftory of their own Nation, which they write faithfully, and without 
Partiality: or the little Hiftories they compofe not unlike our Romances; which are filled 
with variety of Incidents contrived to amufe the Fancy, but whofe foie End is almoft 
conftantly to diicourage Vice and recommend Virtue, like.thofel have inferted, which I believe 
will afford Pleafme in reading 

I cannot fay lb much in behalf of their Tragedies, which are formed on Notions very different 
from ours. However that which I have given, being carefully tranllated, will {hew their Genius; 
and what they have been able to do this way on their own Bottom, fince they never correfe 
ponded with any other polite and learned People. . .. 

Mtdkm. It remains only to fpeak of the Medicine of the Chinefe , and their Method of Pra£Hce„ 
This I liave done by explaining firft the general Syftem in ufe with their Phyficians, and after¬ 
wards (hewing what is lingular among them, namely, their Skill in judging of Diftenipers by 
feeling the Pulfe, and knowing the Ufe of their Simples for compofing their Remedies. To 
illuftrate this the more, I have inferted three of their Works: The firft is a Treatife Entitled 
the Secret of the 'Ptfff, the Author whereof lived fonre Ages before Cbrijlj The fecond is a 
brief Extract of a Chinefe Herbal; and the third a Golledion of Recipes, made.fife of by 
their Phyficians in the Cure of divers Diltempers. 

To thefe I have added another Extrad of a Work, whofe. Author is not at all favourable to, 
the Phyficians of his own Nation. He teaches his Gountrymen how they may do without the 
Affiftance of Dodors or their Drugs, by means of a Regimen which he preferibes, and had 
^with Succefe; he pretends to have found out an eafy way of prolonging one's Days in per- 
fc^lHealth, and becoming our own Phyfician. This concludes the three Volumes which treat 
of Oma; wherein I think I have taken notice of every Thing, that is neceffary in furnifti- 
ing a complete Account of'that Empire. 

Dt foipcm *f ^Vofeme 4 s whQllyjaken up with the Defcription of Chinefe Tzrtary , Ko~ 

« Tar- rta, and Tibet r Of which Vaft Countries hitlfemuye have known little morejehatt the Names as 
V. ?* c<m ” nce f >J>y Mily «8ing -an Ac Maps ableft Geographers. 

But here Ik fnsJ mett pth a particuXatriccouot of them, partly from the Geographical and 
H,ltelaX Remarks which I lave infeed rektiug to the different Countries; and pirtly from 
% mw 4 ^P. ? lght fc irna S °J V'Gwhtfas Travels into Tartar v, by Order of the Emneror .or in 

Gdfililwi. Rmmic. I hat Father fets .down in.a very particular Manner whatever occurr’d to’kim from 
day to day OTCcrnmg thofe wft Regions, which extend from China as far.as the RuZn D™ 
minions. And 1 queta whether tile Readers cou’d have acquir’d a more thorou F f Know- 
Hum, in cafe they had performed thole long and painful Travels thenrfelves. 6 

- Aitho’ 

{M) The following which,come ia here,beingforeign to they, nor the antient r ■ V • „ 

tk Suhtft, w 1 mm Aoaght the Not® the moft (trpper for them all: in the Chriftian Law a W Cly d have lnovvn 

tlirsnj it rather inch PigrcBions ought not to have been coniicter’d to be founds not am an? » a r f R, S kOTfnefs is - 

» l-.xcr-ivtitcf. 1 , and thrown out. . bradne its Ri.t~ 

_ We are. for from istendwrfo &jtrqduce.the Cbine/t Dodton into tf * ?" a ? e - • 

*W. •** hf u JfT Vhut. The Light of the GqfoeL feincs mi%, theve/v f P okcr ! 1 concerning Hn- 

i amotw uo m hill Luftrc, and otpofes clearly to on* Vievr what yet it appears that thev nmwa 1,1 ” knci ' VI110 Pagan Sages, 

.• • ' ' 


Wh..nntrtk , 


thereby than that 
have for one another, .confift- 


S<®» of Cbm, as wdl w tltoMtlcnffhilo&pIsm, SeMySh^ afoneonH t c peculkr Polures 

, 111. fdltftykg vyIn--h they have aesjuired feme Know- , n 4 a ii p-jt ®- a a * d pbedience paid to Parents, Magi- 

f X f “Sf Whcrcar OirUtians have a per- WMch-tcstehesustohml^oSrRrt^M ^ « at intcrnal Humility, 

Wt hiwUH AoteCiulnnuch a? they know J. C, who »the Faults, not to be S, ttrH 'S"-** before G°djt° acknowledge our 
! tmh tovtwtgn .foafon andfobfiifmg Wifiortr of God. Strengfoi all di/b only T ^ Th '*«8 to ourown 

Ail mm.,, h bm A.alK doca not lead to T. C . hi, frorn the Doft „ c and ° **-St- AugUftm obteves, 

wtee but m.dte ScHpmfct, whichhave m,M L 7 ' C : when llc 

theUawder of the Dtvtuhy-fety^d-t*t them * and it ia to thie h c made h'unfelf little to when being infinitely -gtoatp 

heavenly IMW that every Man, who ha, „ot a Mind to be led own’to R J, , ? ?, USJ . *■*«* having'no Sin of hi, 

VXSJto 'orSth'^' 0U ® mWkblr W ^ M * tHe C«6- He only was capable Jt '^ W ? t0 and the 
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Altho’ by my Propofels I am not obliged to meddle with that Part of Tartary which be- °f , 

longs to the Ruffians, yet I have inferted both the Map and Relation of the new Diicoveries fibaiF 
made by» Captain Bwrings in his Travels from Tobolsk as far as (N) Kamchatka, where he 
was lent by the late Czar, to examine if there was a PalTage thence into North America. 

[ conclude the whole with a Table of part of the Latitudes which w r ereobferved, and theLon-ThM^/La- 
gitudes refulting from Cite Geometrical Operations, which theMiffionaries made ufe of in order j itude . a 'J 
to draw the Maps inferted in this Work. Thefe Longitudes are reckon’d from the Meridian of ° ng ‘ tu " 
j ?c-king, being unwilling to reduce them to that of ‘Paris for fear of committing fome Miftake. 

( 0 ) The Latitudes were obferved with excellent Inftruments and great Care. They have not 
inferted in this Catalogue, all that were determin’d, becaufe feveral of the Obfervations were 
made in Places, which either wanted a Name, or were too incorffiderable to be inferted in tire 
Maps. (P) 

As thefe Maps make a confiderable and very interefling Part of our Defign, it may An Account 
doubtlefs be expected, that I Ihould give an Account of the Motives which induced the Em- cftllE Mafis ‘ 
peror Kang-hi to have them drawn, and of the Method taken by the Miflionaries in exe¬ 
cuting the Work. 

That great Monarch having perceived the Accuracy of the European Methods from a Map thefirftO;- 
of the Country about Pe-king, which the Miflionaries had made by his Order, relolved to have <a f m ^ thm ' 
Maps of all the Provinces of his Empire, as well as of Tartary lb fir as is under his Sub¬ 
jection, drawn after the lame Manner. In recommending this Work to the Miflionaries, he 
ipoke to them in the molt obliging Terms, protefting publickly that he looked on this great 
Undertaking as a Matter of vaft Importance to the Empire, and that he wou’d lpare no coft 
to have it completed. 

In effect, a few Days after he commanded the great Tribunals to nominate Mandarins to 
fuperintend the Meaiurements, to the end that they might give the exact Names of the moft 
remarkable Places they were to pals thro’; and caufe the Magiftrates of Towns to attend on 
the Bounds of their refpe&ive Diftri&s with their People, and afford fuch other Affiftance 
as footed be deem’d requisite. All this was performed with fill-prizing Punctuality; which is 
a manifeft Proof of the admirable Order and Policy obferv’d through that vaft Empire. 

The Work was begun the 4 th of July 1708, according to our Way of reckoning, or according p. p. 
to the Cbmefe Kalendar, on the 16th of the 4 th Month of the 47//; Year of Kang-hi. The F ;T‘ and 
Peres Bouvet, Regis and Jartoux , undertook to determine the exatft Situation of the famous gin'wuh !v 
Wall that ieparates China from Tartary ; which affording a great Number of remarkable vtying tiu- 
Points, by means of the Gates that give Entrance into the Empire, and fo many fortj.fy’d GreatW " l! - 
Towns with which it is as it were flank’d, might.feryc to regulate the Longitudes of the Nor¬ 
thern Provinces whereof it is the boundary, and confequently of all thofe that are contiguous 
to them. , , 

P. Bouvet falling fide after a Months application, P. P. Regis and Jartoux continued the 
Work, and did not return to Pe-king till the January 10, 17051. 

The Map which they brought home with them, and was above 15 Foot long, exhibited not Map of it i j 
only all the windings of this Wall, which fometimes mounts to the tops of Mountains, and Fw, %- 
fometimes defeends into the loweft Vallies, according to the Diipofition of the Land, but alfo 
all theStreights of the Mountains, and Gates great and Email, to the Number of about 300; all 
the Forts and Military Places, even thofe which, being built at a certain Diftance from the 
Wall, feem to have been erected purely to fopporf the others that are near them. In ihort, 
it exhibits the Portions of all the neighbouring Places, on both fides the Wall, as well as 
the Paffage in and out of the moft intonfidcrable Rivers. 

The Emperor who was much pleafed with this Map, no lortger doubting the Succefs of the 
Undertaking, became more earneft than ever to have it executed in the beft Manner. 

The 8 th of May 1705*, the Peres Regis, Jartoux, and Fridelli a German, whom the Einpe- 
ror had joined with them, let out from Pe-king to begin the Geography of Eaftern ern Tattar y 
Tart ary, which is properly the Country of the Mane hews who at prefent have the Do- "oPtldeb- 
minion in China . . pTjtzgJ 

This was a difficult Task, becaufe that Country having been as it were abandoned for many J nrt , ou . x and 
Years, it feem’d fcarce pollible to find the necefiary Supplies of Men, Holies and Provifions U dl ‘ 
for a Work that was ' to continue for feveral Months. But as nothing efcaped the Emperor’s 
forefight, lie gave fo good Orders to the Manchew Mandarins who govern the Cities, where¬ 
on thofe uninhabited Countries depend, and thole Orders were fo punctually executed, that the 
Work was never retarded. In advancing towards thofe Parts they determined the Situations of 
the principal Places of the Province of Lyau-tong or Fpgtan-tong, bounded on the South by the 
Great Wall, which having been furvey’d the Year before ferved as a Bafis to the Work. In ihort 
the Map made this Year comprized the Province of Lyau-tong, the antient Country of the Man- 
chews, the northern Bounds of Korea feparated from it by the Tumen River, the Territo¬ 
ries of the Tartars call’d Tu-pi Ta-fe, the Habitations of the Ke-cheng Ta-fe, whkih extend to the 
Mouth of the greateft River in Tartary, named by the Tartars, Sagnq-Uan Ula , and by the 

■ ■■ . Ghinefe 

(N) Ong. Kamtfchacha for Kamtfcbatka, which is the German ' thority to that Part of the Ma{> where it was htuated, tho’ the 
Orthography. Name were unknown. An Obfcryation wou’d even in title a vil- 

(OJ For our Parts we fee no Inconveniency in reckoning Lon- iage to a Place in a Map before a City which wanted that Advan- 
gitude from Paris more than Pe-kivg, but think it belt to' com- tage, arid render it confiderable in Geography, however ahjefl it 
pute from both Places. might beinitfelf. 

(P) The Author feems to be om Taken here. An Ob- (%L) In the Orig. Tcumen Oulu, but as Quia or Vk figmfo a 
fervation of the Latitude at any Place wou’d help to give An- River, I thought fit to omit it! to prevent the Tautology. 
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a . ]m r e FkJon^yaM- in a word, all the Diftrifl*'of the Mongol Vrnccs whom the Chmeffi 
ta the 45th Degree of Latitude to the 40th by which they returned 
This Work was very agreeable to the Emperor, as well as to the Manchews born a v e Pe-kt»g % 
who there beheld their ancient Country, and were able to learn more from it m a quarter of an 
Hour than bv ditcourfing with ever fo many Travellers. . 

Thdt three Fathers wire force arrived at Ming when they had Orders to begin upon the 
Map of the Province of ‘PmW, which is that of the Court. They fet out the 10th of Dec. the 
fame Year, and did not finilh it till the 20th of June 1710. The Province is large and contains a 
great number of Cities, whole Pofitions were not to be tieglefted, otherwile the mutual Di- 
fiances wou’d have been greateror leffer than they ought, or the Bearings of the Towns already 
mark’d down wou’d have difagreed with the Obfervations. _ 

This Map was the more acceptable, as the Province it deferibed. was well known. _ ihe J±in- 
peror took the Pains to examine it himlelf, and feeing the Places juftly, exhibited which he had 
often raffed thro', and caufed to be mealiired by the Manchews, (whofe Bufinefs it is to Purvey 
the Roads when he goes into the Country) he fignify d to the MilTionaries that he wou’d anfwer 
for the Accuracy of it; and that if the reft proved as good, their Performance wou’d latisfy 
him, and be out of the reach of Criticilin. 

The 2 ad of July 1710, the Emperor ordered the lame MilTionaries to go towards the Saghalian 
(Jla) he had caufed a Town to be built on the South fide of that great River, call’d Saghalian 
tmiJ vr Via Hotim (R\ where there are Manchews under a Lieutenant General (named in their Language 
&m jijuiu- Maireychain, to guard the Frontiers againft the Ruffians ; who descending the River from 
NifcM, a City a little to the Weft, might in a few Days enter the Territories of the Empire. 

To fupport this Lieutenant General, the Emperor has built two other Cities farther up in his 
Dominions towards the South. They are- with Villages, all 

along the Road, where are Relays of Poft-Horfes. The neareft to the Saghalian Ula Hotun % 
is Merghen , where is alio a Lieutenant General with Troops; the other, named Tsitjikar , ( 8 ) 
is the Seat of the General Commander of all the Country. 

Returning from Tsitjikar y which is in the Latitude of 47 Degrees 24 Minutes and 30 Seconds, 
they had an Opportunity of meafuring feveral Degrees fucceffively from North to South; for 
the Country confifts wholly of Plains which extend beyond the reach of Sight, without either 
Houles, Trees, or any confiderable Rivers. The ufual Drink of the Mongols in thole Parts, is 
Water drawn out of Wells, dug here and there, to which they remove their Tents and Flocks, 
according to the Seafon and the Plenty or Scarcity of Pafture. 1 

This Map was iinilh’d the 14th of December, and tho’ it was empty enough, yet the 
Emperor was pleafed with it, as giving him a View of his new Settlements which he judged fo 
necelfary to the publick Tranquillity. 

MbfShUL* In the Year 1711 the Geographers, in order to expedite the Work, were divided into two 
***$? Companies. The Peres Regis and Mojo, a Tortugueze newly landed in China , undertook 
" , ° 0, the Map of the Province of Shan-tong , contiguous * to that of Te-che-li.' The Peres Jar- 

tm and Fridelli, accompanied by Pere Bonjour, an Jujlin Friar, (already known in Europe 
on account of his Learning) who arrived about 3 Months before in Q/inOy went beyond 
the Great Wallas ft* as Kami ( 3 T), the Capital City of a Country of the fame Name, and meafured 
almoft all the TerrttottdS-of .the Tartars call'd Kalka Ta-fe. They returned by the publiek 
Road thro the Provinces of Shen-Ji and Shan-Ji^ entering China by the Gate of,the Great Wall 
which is named ort that defends it, and is diftant from Hami not 

above Ninety Leagues whereof. Twenty goYo-su Degree: thefe MilTionaries Mid- riot arrive 

at *Ps»kmg before January 1712. --—-- 

The Emperor was extremely pleafed with this Map, and that of Shan-tony made a little be- 
1*82 fo 5 teYm&nt to know if more of their Society were not to be found in the Provinces 
Cordoio. who were capable of engaging in the fame Work, four others were propofed and approved of 
Pot (>&/« *« to jomreie dc Twrth viho remain'd in Sbm-fi, with Orders to make the 
ttatlwTOce andfc./Aommg to it: Asfoohas they had finiihed thefe a Maps 
which were each 10 Feet fquare, they returned to Be-kim - 

Tte Mmiinn who prefented thefe Maps to the Emperor, having informed his Maiefty 
that if he required any Thing to be explain'd, Pere de Tartn was in rating to obey his S- 

’ mands, 

PdJtak Hi tmee w. find 1 r.”.*, S 
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hiands, the Emperor lent for him in, to point out fome Places he had himfelf obferv’d in thele 
Provinces: Which done, that Prince faid feveral times I-tyen-fd-tfo, He is right in every Thing. 

There happened one Thing pretty remarkable in this Audience: The Emperor alledgedthat 
the Courie of a River was wrong in another Map, which had relation to the Maps of Shan-Ji 
and Sheu-Jt: Pere De Tartre } fenfible of his Majefty’s Miftake, maintained the Truth (with 
all due Refped,) in fo clear a Manner, that the Monarch came into his Opinion; Tfo lyan, 
lays he, I am miftakeu. A great Conceffion in an Emperor of China) 

The Peres De Mailla and Henderer were ordered to affift Pere Regis in the Province of Ho - 
nan , after which they all joined in making the Maps of Kyang-nan , Che-kyang , and Fo-kyen ; 
thole of the Province of Kyaug-J/) ^nang-tong and £>tiang-Ji\ fell to the Share of the Peres 
De Tartre and Cordofo ; and thole of Se-cuwcn and Tun-nan to P. Fridelli with P. Bonjonr , 
who dyed in this laft Province on the Frontiers of Aaa and ’Pegu the 25th of December 17x4. 

The 24th of March following Pere Regis was lent into Tun-nan to finilh the Map of it, 

Pere Fridelli having fallen lick there. By the time he had finilhed his Work that Miffio¬ 
nary recovered, and both together fet about the Maps of £>uey-chew and Flu-quang. 

After their return to Pe-king January 1. 1717, nothing remaihed to be done, but out of 
the particular Maps of the Provinces to make a general one j and that was far advanc'd by 
P. Jartoux , who was detain’d at Pe-king by his Indilpofition, fo that it was finilhed and pre- 
fented to the Emperor in the year 1718. That the Reader may be more fully apprized in 
how particular and accurate a Manner this Work was conduded, I lhallinlert the Account fent 
by Pere Regis in the Name of the Miffionaries concerned with him in the Execution of it. 

‘ I can affirm you, fays he, that we have omitted nothing requifite for rendering our Work Method ob- 
‘ perfect. We have ourfelves vifited all the'Places, even thole of leaft Gohfideration, throughout femd in 
‘ the Provincesexamined the Maps and Hiftories of each City preferred in their Tribunals; the 
£ made Enquiries of the Mandarins and their Officers, as well as the Principal Inhabitants, whole 
‘ Territories we pals’d thro’5 in ffiort, by meafuring as we advanc’d, we ftill had Meafures 
‘ ready to ferve the Triangles, form’d by fuch Points as were to be fix’d; For after mature 
‘ Deliberation we thought it beft to ule the Method of Triangles, all others appearing to us 
‘ not only too tedious, confidering the vaft Extent of the Countries of which the Emperor Triangles e.v* 
‘ wanted the Map, but fcarcely practicable on account of the Towns being fo near one another; cdien t, 

‘ fince it is certain that the leaft Error, occafioned by the Pendulum going wrong, or the Imtner- 
‘ lion of one of Jupiter's Satellites not being accurately oblerved, wou’d caufe a confiderable 
‘ Error in the Longitude: For Inftance, the Miftake of a Minute in Time wou’d produce an 

* Error of 15 Minutes in Longitude, which are equivalent to four or five Leagues, accordihg to 
‘ the Difference of the Parallels: So that it might happen, that according to the Obfervatioh, 

* two Towns wou’d be made contiguous, at the fame time that there wou’d be really fome 
‘ Diftance, tho’ not much, between therii. 

‘ This Inconveniency is not to be fear’d in the Method of Triangles i For how is it poffible 

* to err four Leagues in the Diftance between two Places no farther afunder, when by a Meafure 
that always follows us, and Semi-Circles accurately divided, we fix divers Points between 

‘ the two Terms, which joined together make as it were a Chain of Triangles ? On the other 
c hand nothing is fo difficult as to avoid a fmall Error in Time j the beft Pendulums are put out 
‘ of order by Travelling, and to prevent erring, even in a fingle Minute, the Obferyations muft 
‘ be repeated feveral Days ■ a Task which wou’d be extremely fatiguing. 

< The Obfervations of the Satellites require, not only nxore Time and Accuracy, but alfb Tele- 
‘ lcopes of the fame Size, and, if I may fo ftSeak, the fame Eyes In the Obferver and his 
‘ Gorrefpondent j for, if the one fees them ever fo little fooner thafi the other, fome Error 
‘ will inevitably happen, which muft not be fuffered in determining fmall Diftances: And if Ob- 
‘ fervations of a Satellite, made in the fame Place, by the fame Perfon, differ fo in Time as to 
‘ caufe a fmall Variation in the Longitudes, and oblige us to take a middle Difference among 
‘ them, (fuppofihg the Difference to become infallible by the"Greatnefs of the Diftance) the 
‘ Refults will be ftill more uncertain when there are feveral Obfervers, who have neither the 
‘ fame Inftruments nor Addrefs; fo that the Difference, arifing between the Obfervations, renders 
‘ the Pofition of Places lying near one another doubtful, nor can it be fixt but by the Rules of 
‘ Geometry; which fhews the neceffity of having recourfe to the Method of Triangles at laft, 

‘ This Method, when continued without Interruption, has one farther Advantage, as it gives not 
‘ only the Longitude but alfo the Latitude of the Towns to be inferted j which, being after- 
‘ wards examined by the Meridian Altitudes of the Sun or Polar Stars, ferves to corred the 

‘ preceding Operations. This Courie we took as often as we were able, and commonly 

‘ found no fenfihle Difference between the Obfervation of the Latitude and the Determination 
‘ by Triangles. If fometimes we dilcovered Variations, we did not think ourlelVes thereby 
‘ obliged to lay afide this Method, fince we find as many in the Obfervations of the Polar Alti*- 
‘ hides, made by the beft Aftronomers in the fame Place. Altho’ the Theory,,whereon fuch 
‘Obfervations are grounded, is certain, neverthelefs the P raft ice depends on fo mariy little Gircum- 
‘ fiances, which muft all be attended to in order to obtain perfect Accuracy, that the Operations 

‘ cannot be always exad, but muft vary lomething more or lefs. However thefe little , 

‘ Defefts always appear, and may be often correded in large Works, by conceding the Points 
‘ fixt by Trigonometry with thofe whole Pofition is under Examination. 

‘ Another Method, which we judged ought to be employed for greater Precifion, was to return 
‘ to the fame Point, already determined, by different Ways, from a confiderable Diftance, 

‘ working according to Rules. For if by the laft Eflay you find the fame Situation, the Exad- 
‘ nefs of the preceding Operations will be proyed in lome meafure to a Demonftration. When 
D in 
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‘ i" iwaiuring wc cou’d nonreturn““loTouffathe 1 Towel* 

* great.To«p» alrafty markedIdo™,or *»«»!_ ^ meaftred ; to fie if the 

' DiteiKc'Stingfrom the Operations’(when correfled) agreed with the afloat Meafure. 

■ M Uc So ™s, and Ly mom, too tedious to enumerate, appeared to .os neceffary 
<«h o er«uttag a Work, in a jianner worthy the Truft repcfol in us by a wtfi Prince, 
‘ wholudekUt of the greateft Importance to his State. Moreover the Hopes of mentrng his Pro- 

< tuition which was neceffary to favour the Progtefs of Chrtft.an.ty in his Empire, lupported 
. i 5 aSft thofe Dangers and Croffes that are nnavoidable by thole who hare to do with fich 
^Variety of Tcmjlrs, and are engag'd in fo laborious an Undertaking: Nay we were 

< willinc for our own Satisfa&ion, to have repair'd again both to the Eaftern andWeftern Fron- 
« i rs b a ; vve ll as to fotne Places within the Kingdom, Orated at convenient Diftances there 

■ c to examine the Longitudes by repeated Obfervations of Eclipies; but as the Worlc was 

* finifhed, and the Emperor appeared fatisfy'd with it, we did not think it proper to engage him 

‘in anew and not altogether neceffary Affair. ^ r ~ A . 

t therefore contented ourfelves with Obfervations of the Moon and Satellites or Jupiter 
c made before our Time in feveral Qities by Members of our Society, tha we rejected a few 
‘ becaule they did not agree with pur Meafexes, on account of feme fraall Error as to Time in 
{ the Obfervation, which but too often happens to the molt experienced. Not but that we 
‘oprfelves obferved feme Eclipfcs of the Moon (X) and found, no other Difference in our 
‘ dblervations than is ufual in fetch Cafes ; where we had any doubt we chofe the mean Difference. 

< Thus having firft made ufe of the Method of Triangles for determining the Diftances between 
1 the feveral Cities, and afterwards compared itw i|fft^ liat.p fEcjipfes obferved ip Places ^remote 


GeiSS c from fe-king, we flatter qwfelves t^t.we Have'followed the fureft Cqurfe, and even the only 
c?s 1 '< one practicable, in profecuting the greateji Geographical Work that. ever, was performed 

1 according to the Rules of Art. ^ . ^ 

Motewca- ‘ Thofe who have pubU feed Maps of Europe, or any particular Kingdom thereof, have fei¬ 
nts than the‘ dom taken the pains themfelves to examine the Situation of Places on the Spot. They are 
¥***•* ‘ content either with fech Obfervations as they can pick up, made by Peribns of very unequal 

mipt. t . or colle&ing the itinerary Diftances, which are fcarce ever, alike in different 

‘ Provinces; with procuring the Relations of Travellers, who commonly give the Diftances from 
‘ Report; and with ranging their Materials, partly according to feme of thofe Obfervations, and 
‘ partly by Conje&ute, ; . ' , ... 

‘ Thus we need not wonder, if ^tolomy himfelf, the Reftorer (T) of Aftronomy and Geogra- 
‘ phy, has committed confiderable Faults; not only in fpeaking of China, whofe Capital he 
‘ places in three Degrees of South Latitude, but with xefpeft to Africa and Europe, both 
‘ which the Alexandrians were fo well acquainted with. Not that he negle^ed to confult the 
t Aftronomical Obfervations of-thofe who preceded him; for he cites and follow s them, To far 
‘ as to maintain, (on the Authority >of the.cefebrated Tytheas. of Marfeilles) what-paffed .then 
‘ for a Falfehood, m s. that tqwhich he failed from the Pillars of Bereules , 

‘ the Sun, at the Summer Solftice rofe a little after it let, Ttolomy had alfo the moft efteem'df 
‘ Itmerarics, fech as that attributed to, the Emperor Antoninus, (in whofe Reign he lived) 
‘ feppofed to be a Cotnpend of the. J)fences meafured by the Senate throughout the Roman 
‘ Empire: Whereof % genend tfeferiptiqn, under the Name of The whole World, form'd 
‘ from Agrtppa\ Memoirs, wa|Ty -Aegufus expofed in a magnificent Portico at Rome: 
Nor is it to be doubted but Ttclomy was acquainta jjmrh. -the. -Dtferiptions Alexander 
caufed to be made at his Conquefts. However it is certain that thofe Materials were infuf- 
‘ficientfor making a Geography of the whole Earth, or even a confiderable Part of either 
Europot Am, with any tolerable Accuracy. Befides, how among the antient Obfervations fliall 
mminUh wediftmguilhthe good from the bad* which y$ is: neceffary in order to have exaft Maps; for 
Tabi«. t an Error in Aftronomiul Ohfetvaupns, which difappears on account of the great Diftance 
tte Heay«», fhews itfelf at firft fight in a %>,. by means of the Rda ion TZ 
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1 But as the Knowledge of thele Things does not depend on the Force of Genius, and 
‘ that which muft be done to acquire it far lurpalfes tlie Strength of a fingle Perfbn, 

‘ Ttolomy had no othei Way but to have rccourfc to the Memoirs of Travellers, to combine Ptohr: 
c their Remarks with the Obfervations, and in a multitude of Inftances make ule of Conje&ures. excniabfc. 

1 If notwithftanding thefe Difadvantages he has compofed a uleful Work, (the Description 
1 which he has given of the World being very ample, and the firftthat exhibited Places according 
£ to Latitude and Longitude), yet it is certain that the greater Part of it is grounded not . . 

‘ on Obfervations made with a View to rectify Geography, but on the Relations of Travellers 
1 of very different Talents, and the Reports of fome Hiftorians, who have mentioned the Dift- 
‘ ances only occalionally, and always according to the vulgar Computation. 

‘The Cafe is otherwife in the Work we offer the Tub Ik k ; for vaft as it is, we judged we p re rent Work 
‘ ought not to confine ourlelvcs either to the Maps of the Chinefe Governors, or to the groundedon 
‘ Diftances meafured almoft throughout the whole Empire, and particularly in Tartary, with ‘L'fisTnd^ 

‘ great Labour and Exaftneis, by the Mane hews ; nor yet to the printed Memoirs, whereof wholly new. 

‘ we had divers: But we refolved to begin the whole anew, employing thofe Materials no far- 
‘ ther than as Guides, in the Roads we were to take, and in the Choice of Places for Ohfervation ; 

‘ it being our Intention to reduce all that we did, to the fame Meafure, as well as Defign., , 

‘ The Meafure, which we conftantly made ufeof, had been eftablilhed fome Years before .by Meafure 
‘ the Emperor; I mean the Chinefe P'pot employ’d in the Buildings and Works of.the Palace, made 
‘ which differs from the other Chinefe Feet, and even from, that-formerly ufed in the Tribunal of[^°”|^ c 
‘ the Mathematicks; By this Foot Peru Thomas found, a .Degree toLe aoo Li's, or Chinefe 
1 P'urlongs, each confiftipg of i So Cfmefe Fathoms qlf ia Feet. As then the aothPart of a 
‘ Degree, according to the Experiment of the Academy [at Tatis'] contains 2853 Tories, each. 

‘ containing 6 Feet of the Chdtelet , it is juft equal to 1^00 Chinefe Toifes, or 10 Li’s; and 
i conlequently one Degree comprizing ao of pur great Leagues, call’d alfo Marine Leagues, 

‘ contains aoo Li’s, or Chinefe Furlongs,, cpmputing by the Foot above mentioned. . , 

‘ This Prpportion furnilhes a very ealy Method of accommodating a Scale of French Meafures 
£ to that of our Chinefe Maps, fince allowing 10 Li’s or Chinefe Furlongs to one of our Great 
1 Leagues, the fame Part of a Degree gives the fame Number of Leagues in both, as well in 
‘ the Meridians as Parallels ; for tho’ thple latter diminilh according to the ordinary Method, 

‘ they neverthelefs do not, according to the Meafure of Great Circles, which are fuppoled 
‘ equal by Geographers and Geometricians. 

‘ However I cannot forbear taking.notice here, that this DoCtrine is not altogether certain; inequaiitym 
£ Since in our Return from Tfitfkar in 1,7x0, when we meal ured fix Degrees from North to South D^rees of 
£ in thofe Plains, mentioned before, between the 47th and 41ft Parallels of Latitude* the Peres ^ 0 a v t “ u e ^ dl1 ' 

< Regis and Jartoiix always found a Difference between the Degrees,. whatever Care they 
1 took in mealuring; altho’ they often examined the Cords, divided into Feet, and corrected 
£ the Quadrant with which they took the Altitudes, they found an Error fomewhat lels than 
c thirty Seconds. ’Tis true, that Inftrument was no more than two Feet Radius, and tho’ 

1 divided exactly, gave the Altitude fomewhat lefs, than perhaps one pf.Nine or Ten Feet 
1 wou’d have done, fuch as Mr Picard made ule of in finding the Content of a Degree : ’Tis 
£ true alfo, that the Cords, 10 of which made a Chinefe Li, ffirupk, and extended according 
£ to the different Changes of the Air. But on the other hand confidering that the Inftruments 
‘ being always the fame, the Quantity of tfie.Error ought to be the fame; that the Weather 
‘ was then dry, and without any confiderablc Variation; that they took care often to meafure 
‘ the Cord with a Toifc orFa thorn, made for the Purpole; and that in Ihort fuch imperceptible 
£ Defers cou’d not caufe a Difference of 458 Chinefe Feet,, which they found in comparing 
£ the 47th Degree with the reft; hence thofe Miffionarics, were almoft perluaded that there muft 
£ be iome Inequality in the Degrees themfolves, altho’ it had not been perceived by our 
£ Geometricians, but only conjectured by fome who fuppoled the Earth to be like a Spheroid. 

1 But as it would be unadvxled to change the Figure of the Earth without unexceptionable 
£ Obfervations, continued under divers Parallels, we determined to make the Degrees equal in all 
£ the Great Circles, and all the Parts of the Meridians; conforming ourlelves to the generally 
£ received Opinion of the Rotundity of the. Earth, and referring the Solution of this new Pro- 
£ blem to others, who have the Convcruency and Leifure which we have not. 

‘ In the Courfc of our Operations, we did. not forget to obferve the Variations, of the Mag-longitude 
£ netic Needle, both in Tartary and Ghina : But feeing the Declination changes in the fame ^ 0 ^^ 6 ^ 

1 Place in a certain Number of Years, we did not think fit to infert them in thts Piece of GeoASZ 
1 graphy. It fuffices that' tliey. fer ved to. determine^ exactly the Bearings of the Roads : we took, the Compafi. 

£ and to convince us (by Obfervations. made under the lame Meridian, in two different Places, 

‘both neighbouring and remote) that Geography can draw no Advantage from thence, with 
£ regard to the Longitude, as hath been hoped byTcveraL eminent Authors.; who/while they 
£ were taking pains to colled the Dieclih^tipus mentioned, by Mariners an 4 yT^?% rs ) never 
£ confider’d that they might have. vary’cL iri the Timethey were'forming their, g&sfrah of Magnetic 
£ Meridians, one of which ought to .pals thro’ Kmtton ; for we have found, on both fides of 
£ that Meridian, fuch a Difference in the. Declinations, that there is no Poffibility of reducing 
£ them to any of the Hypothefes hitherto publiffied, much' lefs to a :conftant Rule;. feeing the 
£ Declinations, obferved by us in thole Parts, will in alLlikelyliood be no more the feme softer 
* a certain Period of Years, ainlels we iuppofe that the Law, : by which the Variations -of 
£ the Needle in' the lame Place arc regulated, is neither madeTor Tartary nor China . 3 

By the foregoingAccount of this Performance,, the Reader may judge of its Merit, as well t 
as of the Application and Fatigue of the Miffionarics in drawing fuch accurate Maps of all the . 

- 1 ’ Provinces 



Map of 


xu T’he A u t n o r’j P RE FACE. 

. c ri.hm Anri Chitted Tartan, a Work, which the Emperor longed to fed executed; 

Provinces of furveyed in the fame Manner by the Jtfuito, at 

'* i ?? SfntafhMi delineated from divers very exad Journals, as well as itinerary Diftances 
Sithe Mathematics^ and were fent. exprefsly into 2 ?* 
bv die Emperor .after having received the neceffary Inftruftions from the Millenaries. 

' T ie MatTof Korea was taken from one which is in the Palace of the King of that Country, 
anti examined on the Frontiers by the Miffionaries, employ’d to make the Map of Tartary, 
as we have explained in the Oblervations on the Map itfelf. ; 

As all the Maps are drawn according to the fame Scale and general Projection, theyfeem tp 
be Parts of the lame Map divided into fo many Portions, and in effeft, by joining them, one 
Map might be made out of the whole. They were prefented to the King juft as the Miffio- 
mhes lent them me from China: His Majefty, who knew their Value, was pleafed to accept 
of, and give them a Place in his private Library at VerfatUes. * ■ 

(tamiMip To adjuft thefe Maps, and prepare them for Engraving,. I pitch d on Mr V Amt lie, Geo- 
l .• \!r/r.iV ^ j n Ordinary to the King \ who, having performed the Work with uncommon Elegance 
and Accuracy, afterwards drew general Maps from the Particulars, of Dimenfions fufficient 
to ihew with what Minutenefs and Precifion the latter were executed, {A) luppofing they had 
not been inferted in the Work. In drawing his general Map of [ Chinefe ] Tart ary, he had 
recouricto the particular* Memoirs of Pere Gerbillon ; and to fill it up has added the whole 
I hand of Japan, and feme other Lands to the North of it, which are exhibited after a peculiar 
Manner (B ). As to the Map of Tibet, he has regulated that Part bordering on Indofanby fuch' 
Informations, with refpeft to this laft Country, as may be rely’d on. ' ' 

General Map In Ihort, the Map placed in the Front of this. Work, befxdes the Countries comprised in the 
of the whole. 0 ther'general Maps, includes all the reft of Tartary as far as the Caspian Sea, • With refpect 
to thefe Parts, the lyOffioharies haf gitber’d'feveral Materials, but were not in a Condition to 
complete them; however they communicated them in order to be made ufe of, by comparing 
and connecting them with thofe which might be colle&ed from other Quarters; This Mr 
D’Anmlk has done with a great deal of Care, whereof a particular Account is given in the 
Geographical and Hiftcricai Obfervations on Tibet. 

I fhall fay nothing concerning the Impreffion of this Work, nor the Care I have taken to 
embcllifh it. It is obvious enough that no Goft-has been fpared to give it all the Beauty and 
Ornament it was capable of, in refpeft to Paper, Print and Engraving. The Fiontifpieces, 
Cuts, and Compartments of the Maps, were done from the Draughts, and under the Dire&ioa 
of Mr Humblot, who has to perfeftion imitated the Tafte of the Cbinefe Pi&utes; part of which 
were communicated to me by MrV# Velaer, who lived feveral Years at Kmton, as Director of 
the India Company; to whom lam farther obliged for feme very* curious Remarks concerning 
the lile of Hay-nan, where he made feme Stay. 

Orthography . Whatever Care I took to write the Ghinefe Words as they ought to be pronounced, it was 
of C Unfit difficult to avoid fomeFaults in theCourfe ! ot the Impreffion: But they may be eafily corre&ed 
Nam®. hy means of the Alphabetical Tables, at the End bf the third and fourth Volumes where' 
they are written truly, and explained for the R eader’s farther Help, who may not always remember 
the ISeaffifig of,the Words, which occur often, and are only explained the firft time. 

As tage as the Chinefe Names may appear at firft, it muft not be imagined that’they are as' 
difficult to pronounce mourTongpe, as feme have fancy’d: On the contrary, Experience fhews.' 

fV b lettmi aach fw* tlMinhe^araei ufed by ftyeral Nattons of Europe, and' 
lor anytfung that appears, may be pronounced wfthmortEafe- WhathTsSaibueedro make 
t hcm Orthography, which has been followed for a while by 
Mo»ri«,;tho', to giye the Chimfe ftdmcmim,-they ought to bl 
written after a quite different Manner. The Torttigueze X is exprefs’d by -bur 8 Gh (G) ■ 
For inftan«, dte City which we.eall a. the Omf, pronounce it, they tat ' 

tam, in like Sort the letter m is the fame with them as the Letters ng with u§ ; for Tc-kim 
which w the Qtrnfe Urmnciatm [in oor Characters] they write Pr-fci 
therefore mult remember that the Names ending with njwhich fometimra Sr in^l M • 
ought to hi pronounced as if they ended to ** like fane, rant, and without kvil.* ¥ ap J’' 
on the* which is added only to diffingaiihluch Wotdf from'rtiofe thatmd tffa 2 *f - 
and are to be pronounced, as if the n, was followed bv a mute <» • a single 

profane in Frmtk. ’ V W a mute e, As m non in ; L^ and 

% Namss <f a Mmiwjam,. from -ort# Memoir:, either frmedor Mamfcript 
the foi&mmt Accounts are tak*n r : J **■ 
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(B) i lie Manntr ii'4eed is pwUkr, but the Reprcfenation is 
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DESCRIPTION 

0 F 

CHINA, CHINES E-TAR TARY, &c. 


A General View of the Empire of China. 

HI E Kingdom of China is call’d by the Weitern Mongols, Name of 
Hat ay (a) by the Man-chew Tartars (b) Nikon Karan chi,!a - 

(c), and by the ChineJ'e (d) Chong-qua : As to the Name in 
Ufe with Europeans, we cannot lay, with any certainty, 
whence it is derived, unlefs it be from that of the firft 
Royai Family, which carrying their victorious Arms weft- 
ward, occafion’d the Country to be call’d Tfrn, or Tay-tfm, 

The Emperor Tfm Sbi-whang's Fleet, which accord¬ 
ing to the Cbinefe Hiftory failed to Bengal, muft needs 
have made known to the Indians the Name of Tfm, whofe 
Power was felt at fuch a diftancej and that Name palling 
from the Indies into Perjia and Egypt, it is highly pro¬ 
bable (e), came thence to us about the Year 2 ?o before 
, Chrift. ; 

Plowever that be, Chita is, beyond all difpute, the largeft and fineft Kingdom known to ns: 

For I would not take upon, me to fay there is no other polite Nation to be found in the Terra Au- 
firalis , or fome other unktown Countries. .When, after palling from Europe, we enter on the 
neareft part of Africa, do mt we feem to be got into another World ? Even the Indians themlelves, 
tho’ not altogether fo rude, can be accounted little better than Barbarians, when compared with 
our civiliz’d Nations. Who would have believ’d, that beyond thefe,. Ihould be found a People 
powerful, well-govern’d, Ikiliul in Arts, and addicted to.the Sciences? 

(a) This is to be uriderftood only of tbit Part'of GW/w which Pcrfians, yet ns thefe latter, as well as the Turks, and other Ori- 
lies to the North of the Whang-bo, or jelkui River, ae will here- entals. except the Arabs, jay Chin, ami not Sin, we cannot well 
after be explained. fuppofc the Name to have been derived from that of the Empe- 

(!i) The true Name is Tallin, or Tatlan, and not Tartars, rbr Tfm. ' The Arabs fay Sin, or Tjhs,sioA the Greeks, Shire, be- 
whieh lalt is known only to the Nations on this fide Poland. caufe they have not the Sound of our cb, in their Languages. 

(c) In the French Copy Coma inllead oi Couron, or rather The Pariugueste brought the Name of China into Europe, from 
Cowan, which fignifics a Kingdom, either Perjia or India ; where, according to Navarette, it was 

(n) That is, the. Kingdom of the middle ; the Zhimfe, fuppofing firft'introduced qn account cJT the Silk, which is called Chin ; the 
their Country to be fitnate in the middle of the Earth. . Italians write Chta, the Germans, Tfchina , but pronounce like the 

(e) This Origin of the Name feems to us improbable ; for Engljb ; the French write Chine, but pronounce Sheers. 
tho' the Sines and Sina of the Greeks and Latins came from the 
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z A GENERAL VIEW of 

Wxn Ur- PT the Fendian, publilh’d hisfirft Relation, in the 13 th Century , it was look’d 
wt ir'mril K --Vtu be entirely fabulous, and was attacked as a Forgery by feme Critics of thole 
Times on intu it* the fame Colectures that feveral later Writers have advanced; though it is cer¬ 
tain that this Traveller, who followed the Wcftern Tartars, when they conquer d China, has af- 
lirttal nuihiii" but the Truth; this plainly appears from the Account he gives of certain Cities, 
which'ait- fM the fame as he dt Uribes them, both as to Name and Condition. For who dees not 
r v tint hi; t Vv urn* fimate on the (*) Kyang is the City of Chin-kyang, near that great River ? 
It u tv.lv \n account thr^t'he ftmll Difference found between the Names, partly from the different 
Idijuu rif the Tartar Language, audpartly from the Corruption of the Chtnefe Words by Stran¬ 
ger, who have not laid lufficicnt Time to learn the true Pronunciation of a Language, fo diffe- 

}v d exten!is*morc from North to South, and is narrower from Eaft to Weft,- than" that 

1 ' part of Tartar r, which falls within our Plan ; but which way foever we meafure it, its Extent, 

taken in a Bruit Line, is not let'than 360 great Leagues of France, 20 whereof go to a Degree. 
Tk divided into 15 Provinces: Thole of Skn-fi, Shan-Ji, Pc-che-li, ftretch themfelvesalong the 
famous Wall, which on the North divides it from Tartary, Shan-tong, Kyang-nan, Che-kyang, 
an! lie along the Eafhrn Ocean; thole of ®ftang-iong, Qtumg-Ji, Tun-nan, and Se-chuen, 

lie to the South and Weil; lartly, the Provinces Uo-nan, llu-quang, ggey-cbew and Kiang-Ji\ 
take up the middle Part. 

fi-rc; n..rn:. |j vav province is divided into a certain Number of Jurif.lidions, call'd by the Chtnefe , Fu, on 
which other DitlriTsof much Ids Extent, named Chew and Then depend, in the fame manner as 
our Bailiwicks and interior Courts of Jultice do on the Pre/iJencies: The Prefidents of the Su- 
prum><Curls are call'd (-}-} Chi-fu, and of the others, Chi-chera and Chi-hyen. Hence it is, that 
in every City having the appellation of Fit, there is always found a (11) Mandarin named Chi-fu , 
rani afLai another who is a Chi-byen : But in the great Cities of all, there are, befides the Chi-fu, 
two other inferior (r) Mandarins, with the Title of Chi-hyen ; becaufe when the Territory is 
1 ,-rge, it .''divided into two Diftrifls, each of which has immediate recourfe to its Chi-hyen. 

K wh of thefe two Tribunals has its particular Name, and depends immediately on that of the 
Chi-fu, which is much more numerous, more powerful, and very oftcr. differently named. For 
in ft .1 nee, bellies the tix great fnpreme Courts at P e-king, there is alfo the Tribunal peculiar to 
that City, which is the Capital of the Empire, and named Shun-tyen 5 under this Tribunal there 
are two inferior Courts of the two 1 /yen, or Cities of the third Rank, whereof one is call’d Tay- 
ping, and the other Feu-ping, 

When we Ipcuk of the Hyen, or City of the third Rank, the Reader mufl not imagine it to 
be a DilltiD of imall Extent. There are Ilyens of 60, 70, and even 80 Leagues in compute, 
which pay feveral Millions into the Emperor’s Treafury. 

Wlm we Iuve laid with regard to the Cities of Tay-bing and Fen-png , is to be underflood 
alii* of kveral others, in proportion to the Extent of the Lands belonghg to them ; fo that the 
Number of Cities of this Kingdom will appear to be greater than it is, if we reckon them ac¬ 
cording to the printed Catalogues to be had every where of the Fit ant Hyen, without diftin- 
gtiUhing between thofe comprized in the fame Diftridt, and thole which arc not. 

There arc lome Cities with Courts, named IFey, whole Mandarins, or Governors, have the 
Tkkuif Wey-jkevt-pey, and are military Officers; their Juriididtion ickom extendswvithout the 
Walls of the Town. There are others appointed in the Villages, and allthat commonly falls un¬ 
der their Cognizance relates to certain lkrfuns, who arc obliged by their Station and Birth 
to attend the Service of the Public. Theft* Tribunals, diltinguiihcd al o by their Names, are 
fometimes, like thole of the Chi-fu and Chi-hyen, included within the fame Diftricfts; fo that if 
one relies on the Lifts of the Mandarins, or IIdiaries of the Provinces, without enquiring farther, 
he may reckon three Cities where there is hut one. For inftance, the Tovr.u, which in the Hi¬ 
ll vy ot the Province ui ffrtey-cbew is called Lt-ping-fu, is in reality the fame which in.:the Province 
of flu-puang is call’d V-kay-tcey •, for being lituated on the Borders of tvo Provinces, it is the 
Seat of a Chi-fu, fuhjcdt to the Province of i^tey-chexn, and of a IFey-Jbevfey, who depends oa 
the Province of lU-quang, as a military Officer. This Inftance may ftfb.ee to fliew, that the 
Number of Cities in China, tho’ very great, is yet much fewer than alnoll all the printed Rela¬ 
tions make it; and that to write with certainty of the Geography of t large Country, it is not 
enough to travel over it barely for Information, but one mull be furniiVd with the proper Helps, 

Ail theft Courts depend on the Viceroy of the Province, and the Bur other general Officers* 
who arc his Aliiftants, according to the nature of the Bufincls. If it relates to the Revenue and 
civil Matters, the Affair is brought before the Pu-cbingfc, or Treafirer-Gencral: If a criminal 
Cattle, it is referr’d to the Lieutenant-Criminal Ngan-cha-je: If it concerns the Pofts, or Salt- 
branch, £?.*. recourfe is had to the Ten-tau x Laftly, If the Bufncfs relates to the Provifions 
which are colluded by way of Tribute, they apply to the Lyanytati. But befides the Affairs 
peculiar to their refpetfive Tribunals, thefc may he apply’d to i<t Cafes of a different Nature ; 
becaufe all the interior Courts of the Provinces.depend on thenv^and they are by thek Stations 

. Coun-' 

pi A fignifiw Rim. , they hare the Titl« of $*u3», or £>ua»-/3, that is Trepjttas, fit 

U'i Itpmdk* Governor# and K» a City of the firft Rank, before, to denote ticir Authority; and that of Lanya, Lord or 

W AJWwW#, or rather Mntutjrim, (igmfies Commander: Matter, on account of their Quality 5 either of thefc Terms 
Untfcr \thich miurul Affiliation the Purturut zeiptho firit entred would be more proper them that of Mandarin, which Cuftom 
yt-’ttm) tGmm-nend all the Degrees of Cfanefe Magi Urates and has adopted, W which from the frequent Uieof k tn Relations 
y iftitor y civile la the Language of the Coaatry* of Ckim* ha^beeucommonlymti^ for a Chin ft Word* 




the EMPIRE of C HINA. ? 

Cbunfellors to the Viceroy ; in which Quality they are oblig’d fcveral limes, every Month, 
to attend his Tribunal on Matters of Importance relating to the Province. 

As the Officers of the Army depend likewife in l'ome Refpcds upon the Viceroy, and are 
oblig’d under fevere Penalties to give him Notice of the lead Commotion among the People with¬ 
in their Diftrids, it happens that almoft all Affairs of the Government, whether civil, criminal, 
or military, are brought at length before bis Tribunal ; and what adds to his Authority is, that 
all the Decifions of the in prune Courts of Pc-king are grounded commonly on the Informations 
that come from him, and that they almoft always ratify the Sentence "which he paffes againil the 
Mandarins , whom he hath a Right to difplace, and, even previous thereto, of taking away their 
Seal. ’Tis true, the Taaiurer-Ueneral, and Lieutenant-Criminal, may accuie the Viceroy of the 
Province; but as they fear to come by the world, and the Law confirming fuch Diiienlions as pre¬ 
judicial to the Publick, they generally fpeaking agree but too well together, and wink at each 
other’s Conduct. When they proceed fo far as to an Impeachment, either the Affair mull he 
very notorious, and cannot fail of being otherwife known at Court, or elie muff: nearly affect 
their own Honour and Quiet. 

Even the Perfons font by the Emperor to infped into Affairs of the Provinces, for the Good of 
the People, are often corrupted by the Civilities and Prefents of the great Mandarins ; lb that on 
their Return, they make a favourable Report of their Bcnefadors, tho’ at the lame time they 
apprehend a Complaint againfl them unavoidable. Hence it requires a good deal of Penetra¬ 
tion in a Prince to fee through the Dilguile, and dilcover the Truth. The late Emperor Karg¬ 
in had this Quality in great Perfection, and many Inftances of it might be produced, were this 
a Place to l'peak of his extraordinary Wil'dom, which has been long admired in the moft di- 
ftant Countries. It may however be affirmed, that in fpight of all his Vigilance and Penetration, 
there were many Diforders of this kind during his Reign : But his fourth Son, who fucceeded 
him, has effectually remedy’d thefe, by allowing the Perfons he deputes, for that purpofe, large 
Sums to defray their Ex peaces, and vigoroully putiiffung both the Corrupter and Corrupted. 

The publick Cenfors of the Empire, called Ko~tau-yu-Jl\ who refide at Pe-king , and befidethe 
general Infpedion over the whole, have each a particular Province under their Care, are muff 
dreaded of all the great Mandarins. As thefe Cenfors are very vigilant, and have their Spies, 
they can be ignorant of nothing that paflfes, and it is their Intereft to have good Order preferv’d 
every where. If any Mandarin fails of his Duty, in a matter of Importance, wherein the Pub- 
lick Peace is concern’d, and the Viceroy does not give immediate Notice thereof, the Cenfors 
are oblig’d to inform the fupreme Courts, and the Emperor, by a publick Accufation, even tho’ 
the Proof they have be not half fufficient to make out their Charge : And if they be the fuff by 
whom his Majefty is appriz’d of the Diforder, it redounds much to their Honour ; on the other 
hand, if they fail of fo doing, they are liable not only to be reprimanded by him, but even to be 
remov’d from their Employments. Pofitive Proof is not required, if their Report lias the Air of 
Truth, it is fufficient to ground an Information upon. 

Nothing perhaps contributes more to preferve good Order and the ancient Cuftoms, as alfo to 
prevent Commotions, which are ordinarily cauled by the Love of Novelty, fo predominant in the 
People, as the Fear of thefe public Cenfors. It is an addition to their Authority, that if they be 
ill treated either by the Intrigues of the Grandees whom they have aecuied, or by the Emperors, 
who ibmetimes are offended at the Advice their Office obliges them to give; the whole Nation 
looks on them as Fathers of their Country, and {if we may ib fpeak) Martyrs for the public Wel¬ 
fare : And indeed there is often found in thefe Cenfors an Intrepidity, which fhews that this 
People are very far from wanting Greatnefs of Soul. For the reft, tho’ the Viceroy of the Pro¬ 
vince has the four great Officers already mentioned under him, and the Mandarins of the 
inferior Jurifdiclions have always one, and ibmetimes two Affiftants ; yet Matters arc not ordi¬ 
narily determined by plurality of Voices: Each Magiftrate, great or fmall, has his Tribunal, or 
Ya-nien ; and fo fooii as he is fully apprized of the Caufe by the Parties, after feme few Pro¬ 
ceedings, drawn up by proper Perfons, he pronounces Sentence juft as he thinks fit. Sometimes 
he orders him who has loft his Caufe to be baftonaded, for having commenc’d it with no good 
Defign, or defended it againft all appearance of Equity. 

The Baftonade, which is the ordinary Punifhment of the common People, cannot be in Aided Ordinary 
on a Mandarin however inconfiderable, unlcfs he be firft depriv’d of his Office; yet this no 1>uniflinien o 
way obftruds the Viceroy’s. Courts of Juftice, fince he has Power to cafhier him on certain 
Occafions, without waiting for the Anfwer of the fupreme Courts, being only obliged to give them 
his Reafons, which ufually. they approve, and often even order the Offender to be profecuted ; 
but he has liberty to repair to Pe-king, to jollify his Con dud, by prefenting his Petition to one 
of the fovereign Courts, or even carrying his Complaint before the Emperor: And this reftrains 
the Viceroy from ading precipitately, and abufing his Authority. 

The greateft Punifhment next to the Baftonade, is a fort of Collar made of two Pieces of Wood, 
of different Sizes, according to the Nature of the Crime, and hollowed in the middle, to fit the 
Neck of the Offender, which is put between the two, and then the Boards being join’d clofe to¬ 
gether, they are feal’d with the Seal of .the Court, fix’d to a flip of Paper, wherein is written 
the Time, that the Punifhment is to continue, and the Crime 1 punifhed. 

Thefe two Punifhments, and Imprifoning, are all that the Chineje Laws permit the Mandarins 
of the Provinces to inflid on Criminals; they may indeed condemn to Baniftimcnt, yet their 
Sentence muff: be examined by the Supreme Courts j but they muff: never go fo far as to take away 

Life, 
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Life, except the Nature of the Crime squire fpeedy Juftice, as in Cafes of Sedition, or Revolt 5 
then the Emperor gives Authority to the Tfong-tU) and even to the Viceroy, to pumfh the Offen¬ 
ders with immediate Death, , , ^ „ , . . , 

His true, the Law which requires all Caufes relating to capital Offences to be tranimitted to 
Court, would in Europe appear very inconvenient: But in China great Inconveniences would be 
the confeqamcc of giving the Mandarins Power over the Lives of the People; wherefore the Le- 
giflators, who know the difpofidon of the Nation, have thought it neceffary to take that Power 
out of their Hands. . . 

rnt» The three capital Puniflhments are Strangling, Beheading, and cutting in Pieces: This lait is 
inflifted on none but Rebels, thole who murder their Mailers, and mercilefs Robbers. 

The firil is the moil common Punifhment which the Court adjudges thofe to, who are wor¬ 
thy of Death. Beheading is the next: The condemn’d Perfcn is not expofed on a Scaffold on the 
Day of Execution 5 but being made to kneel in fome public Place, with his Hands tied behind, 
a Perfon holds him lb faff that he cannot move, while the Exe'cutioner coming behind takes off 
his Head at one Stroke, and at the fame time lays him on his Back with fuch Dexterity, that 
not one Drop of Blood falls on his Cloaths, which on that Occafion are often better than ordi¬ 
nary ; His Relations and Friends, who are alhamed to own him in thofe unhappy Circum- 
ftanees, commonly lend him new Cloaths, and caufe Provilions and Drink to be furnifti’d him 
by the way. 

’ The Executioner is commonly a Soldier, nor is the Office fcandalous, but the contrary, if they 
perform it well. At Pc-king, he accompanies the Criminal, girt with a Safti of yellow Silk, 
which is the Imperial Colour; and his Cutlas is wrap’din Silk of the fame kind, to fliew 
that lie is veiled with the Emperor's Authority, and to command the greater Helped from the 
People. 

Indeed in Chineje Authors, mention is made of feveral other kinds of Punifhments, fome of 
them alfo pretty extraordinary; but it muff be obferved, at the fame time, that they - Have never 
been inflicted by any but barbarous Princes, who were look’d on as Tyrants by the’whole Na¬ 
tion ; Juftice, fay they, is neceffary, but not Cruelty. * 

But though the Power of the Magiftrate be reftrain’d by the Laws in criminal Matters, it is 
in a manner abfolute in civil Cafes: Since all Affairs, which merely regard private Property, 
are determin’d by the great Officers of the Provinces, without Appeal to the fovereign Courts of 
f e-king, except in Matters of greateft Confequence. i 

of That which chiefly employs the inferior Mandarins, whether they be the Chi-chew, Chi-hyen t 
or Ffey-Jkew-pey, is gathering of the Taxes, and it requires their perfonal Attendance. Altho 9 ’ the 
Lands in every Province are meafured, and what every (g) Arpent is to pay be adjufted, accord¬ 
ing to the Gaodnefs of the Soil; yet whether through Poverty, t»r Avarice, the People areulually 
unwilling to part with it, till the inferior Officers come and harafs them for it; being fometimes 
contain’d to make ufe of Blows. When thefe Tax-gatherers are reproached for their Severity in 
preffing the Payment, they excufe themfelves by faying. That when they are fent into the Villa¬ 
ge®. to levy the Tax,fhould they not bring it home with them, their Matters'would fufpedt either 
they had negleaed their Duty, or had taken Bribes; which bare Sufpicion, without farther 
Examination, would be fufficient to procure them the Baftonade. The Mandarins on the other 
hand pretend to juttify their Conduft, by the Neceffity they are under of ading in that manner ; 
alledging, that having failed of colleding the Dues in the appointed Time, they have been obliged 
more than once to pay the Empecor out of their own Pockets, for fear of lofing their Employ¬ 
ments; which is a Fad known to all thofe who are acquainted with Affairs; befides feveral Pro¬ 
vinces are greatly in Arrear to the Royal Tmafury, which probably will never be paid But to 
remedy tins Inconvenience, the prefent (h) Emperor has ordered that, for the future the Proprie¬ 
tors of the Lands, and not the Occupiers, fhall pay the Taxes. r 

Befito the grot Wn of evp Province, as before mentioned, there is one Affl more con- 
IMerable, calld ’IJm-ti. Hu Jmfdiftaon extends over two Provinces ; or, fhould we comoare 
the Viceroys to our Intendants, [m.PntwJ <tho' there isa great Difference in refpeft to their iu- 
thontw and the Extent oftheir Junfdidboo) it comprehends at lead two GmriHtus: For in the 
larger Provinces, Cich as HH-quang, Sim.fi, &c. the rjing-H has the Cate only of one Province • 
but then it is divided into two Governments, and each Government has its propar Viceroy How 
art ie Power of tto fopenor Govetnor extends over the other Viceroys, isitetmined both by 

the Law, and Cuilomi For he u then Sunenor only in certain Miters, but he has alwayl 
a Right ot deciding Chides, in cafe of Appeal’ from the Tritanah of either of the Provincial Go- 

Having given this genaal Account of the Magnates and their juriflichons, it will be primer 
to exhibit the Names of the Provinces, and the Cities belonging to each : This is tlm triXS 
Oaty, as vve find many Errors in the printed,Relations; probably cidier becaufe' the Anilw, 
have followed the old argues, without conMering theW„«taJS ?t T£*2 
wm nnade and the P"*nt, or elfe have rdied on the Report of their CMwTWMk who 
altho they arc Batchelors and Doftore, are often as little acquainted with their Country as old 

oSSwa^'' W10 UkC “ y pil “ “ k « m m0K 0f the Lalrf thl " '« wi*in their 

w T* “ * M “ r "'" r “• ”*** m ?mia **■* »f' l tm «t. (») t* cm* »h, diet i. a. y„, , 7t6 . 
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the EMPIRE of CHINA 

There are in China 173 Tribunals or JuriftMions, immediately fubjeft to the general Offfceri 
and Governors of each Province, named in ChineJ'e. , Fit ; 1408 inferior Tribunals, or. fubordinate 
jurifdidtions, depending immediately on the Chi-fit, whereof 1 173 have the Title of Hyen, and 
23 5 that of Chew j thefe latter however differ fomewhat from each other. The greater part 
have no Authority over the liven ; but fome have a Jurifdidlion over one, two, and fometimes 
four Hyen, almoft equal to that of the Chi-fit. There are likewife ieveral of them which 
have no dependance on the Chi-fit, but depend immediately on the Viceroy ; we {ball* here give 
a Lift of them, which exhibits, at one View, the feveral Sub-divifions of each Province. * If the 
Header thinks it tedious, he may pals it over, and confult it only when he has octafion for the 
better underftanding what follows. ■ ■ 


The Firft Province, PE-CHE-LI, CHE - 
LI, or LI-PA-FV , Sub-divided into IX 
Fit, or Cities of the firft Rank. 

X Shun-tyenfit , the Capital City of the King¬ 
dom. In this City the Court relides, 
whence ’tis called Pe-king, that is, the 
Northern Count. It commands over 6 Chew 
or Cities of the 2d Rank, and 20 Hyen, 
or Cities of the 3d Rank, 

2 P au-tingfu, Capital of] 

the Province of Pe- j 
che-li. Here the Go-' ■ TT 

vernor of tibc-li Lf * C ' m 
Tides. This Fit has.I . 

Jurifdidtion over j ■ < ; 

3 Ho-kyenfii % governs 2 15 

4 Chin-ting fit ! 5 27 

5 Shun-tefu .0 9 

6 guang-pingfic o 9 

7 fay-mingfu 1 10 

8 Tung-pingfu 1 5 

9 Swm-wbafit 2 8 

The Second Province,. KTANG-NAN, 
divided into two Parts, the Eajlern j and 
IF fern ; each of which is Sub-divided into 
VII Fit 


The Eajlern Part. 

1 Nan-king, otherwise called Kyang-ningfu, 

the Metropolis of"all the Province." There 
the Fjbng-tii of Kyang-nan and Kyangft 
refides. This Fit governs 8 Hyen. 

2 Sit-chew fu, Capital of] 

the . Eajlern Part, j 
Here is the Governor i nl tt, 
of the Ttaflcrn Part, 1 Chew, J Hyen.' 
\yhich is named /- 

tong, it has under it j /* ■ 

‘3 Song-kyang-fn governs o 4 

4 Chang-chewfit o 5 

5 Chin-kyangfft f. . o 3 

6 Whay-nganfit 2 9 

7 Yang-cbewfit 0 6 

The Wifern Part. ' ■ 

1 Ngan-king-Ju, t|ie chief City of tjae We-\ 

Jlern Part. Here refides the Governor oft 
the Wejlern Part, called If. ! 

This Fu has o Chew , 1 6 Ilyeni 

2 Whe-chcivfH governs o' 6 j 

3 Ning-quefu \ . o 6 

4 ChLchewfii o 6 

5 fayfingfu 0 .3 

6 fong-yangfit 3 ' .13* :. 


The Third Province, KTANG^SI, Sub-' Name.-oftls 
divided into XIII Fit ' P™** 

and Ciues be- 

t Nan-changfl , Capital of the Province. Jj^‘ e t0 
Here the Governor refides. The Fit com¬ 


mands 

2 Zhait-chew-fu 

3 Fluang-fm-fu 

4 Nan-kangfu. 

5 Kyew-kyangfu 

6 Kyen-changfu 

7 i 5 # w. Vu-chew fi\ 

8 Ling-kyangfu 

9 Kin-gan-fu 

10 Shwi-chewfit 

11 Twen-chewfit 

12 Kan-cbenefit 

13 Nan-nganfti 


i Cfey. 7 Ilya 


The Fourth Province, FO-KTEN, Sub¬ 
divided into IX Fu. 

1 Fii-chmfi, Metropolis. Here refides the 
Yjbng-til of the 2 Provinces of Fo-kyen and 
. ■■ Che-kyang i asaifc the Governor of Fo-kyen. 
This preludes over 0 Cbm. 9 Hyen, 

,2 ffwen-fewfu governs o 7 

3 Kyen-ningfii o 8 

4 Ten-rpingfu o 7 

5 Ying-chewfu . o 8 

6 Hing-whafu o 2 

7 Shauritfti o -4 

8 Chang-chew fit 0 ..jq 

9 fay-van fit, in the Iflex f. . 

of Fay-van, or Thjy-L 0 3 

, 3 .... 


. The Fifth Province, CHE-KTJJAG, 

, Sub-divided ipto XI 

1 Hang-chewfit, Capital of the -Province,’ 

the Refidence of the Governor! This Tzi 
■ governs oChew. 9 Hyen. 

2 Kfa-hingfit o • 7 

3 H&ichewfic. i 1 6 

4 Ning-po-fu. o 6 

5 Shau-hingfit o 8 

0. fay-chew fu o * 6 

7 Kin-whafu .* \ o 8 

8 Kyu-chewfu o 5 

yfNyen, otTenychmfit o 6 

10 Wen-chewff • . ^ 0 5 

11 Chu-fchewfu . " © jo 
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The Sixth Province, HUS&ANG, divided 
into two Parts, Northern and Southern i 
the Northern Part Sub-divided into VIII 

F£ 

1 Vu-cbangftu, the Metropolis of the whole 

Province, and chid City of the Northern 
Part, or Hu-pe. ’Tis the Seat of the 
tffmg-tu of both Parts, and Governor 
of the Hu-pe. 

The Fti prefides over i Chew, g Hya 
3 Han-yang-fti governs 

3 Ngm-lu-fu 

4 Syang-yang-fu 

5 Ywm-yang-Ju 

6 Ye-ngan-Jti 

2 Hing-ckw-Ju * 

8 Whang-chew-fu 


5 

6 
6 

5 

u 


*Tbe.Southern?Mt, Sub-divided into 7 Fti. 

1 Cbang-cba-Jti, Capital of the Southern most, 
called Hti-nan 3 the Seat of the Governor 
of Hu-nan. 

This Fti governs 1 Chew, it Hyen, 

1 Yo-chew-fu t 7 


3 Pau-hing-fti 

4 Hing-cbm-fd 

5 Cbmg-te-fu 

6 Ching-cbm-fu 
jYung-chm-jti 


The Seventh Province, BO-NAN, Sub¬ 
divided into vitr Pd, 


1 Kay-fmg-fti, Capital of the Province, 
Seat of the Governor. 


the 


This Fti governs 4 Chew. 30 Hyen. 


2 §ue-teftti 

3 Oang-u-fjl 

4 We-kyun-fti 

5 Whay-king-fti 

6 Ho-mn-fti 

7 Nan-yang-fi 

8 Zbu-ning-Jti 


The Eighth Province, SHANG-YONG , 
Sub-divided into VI Fti, 

i Yft-nan-fti, Capital of the Province 5 the 
Reficfence of the Governor. This Fti 


command over 

2 Tm-cbewftti . 1, 

3 Yong-chattg-fti ,:i 

4 Yftng-cimpfti 

5 teng-chm-fti 

6 Lay-cbew-fd 


4 Chew, 26 Hyen. 


n 

is 

n 

7 

5 


The Ninth Province, SHANSI, Sob- 
divided Into V Fti. 

1 Yhfmt-fu, Metropolis of the Province. 

Mere the Governor refides. 

This Fjjgo verns over 5 Chew. 20 Hyen. 

2 Pmg-yangfi 6 2 g 

3 Lti-yang-jti 0 8 

4 Fen-cbm-fti I 7 

5 Yay-tong-jti 4 7 


The Tenth Province, SHEN-ST, divided 
into two Parts, Eaftern and Wejlern 3 each 
Sub-divided into IV Fiu 

The Eaftern Part, call’d I-tong. 

1 St-ngan-fu, Metropolis of the whole Pro¬ 

vince, and Capital of the Eaftern Part, 
or I-tong. This is the Seat of th t-Yfong- 
tii, of both Parts of Shen-ft, and the Pro¬ 
vince of Se-chwen , There alfo refides the 
Governor of the Eaftern Part. 

This Fu governs 6 Chew. 31 Hyen , 

2 Yen-ngan-fu 3 16 

3 Fong-tJ'yang-fti 1 7 

4 Han-chang-ju 2 J4 

The Weftern Party or I-ftl. 

1 Ping-kam.fi, or Ping- / B 

lyang,] governs y ' J 

2 Kong-chang-fu 3 10 

3 Ling-tau-fu 2 13 

Lan-chew is one of the Chews where the Go¬ 
vernor of the Weftern Part refides. 

4 Hing-yang-fu o o 

The Eleventh Province, SE-CHUEN , [or 
SE-CHWEN] Sub-divided into X Fti. 

1 Ching-ttirfti , Capital of the Province. Here 

the Governor refides. This Fti com¬ 
mands over 6 Chew. 19 Hyen. 

2 Pau-ning-fti 2 8 

3 Shun-king-fu 1 7 

4 Su-chew-fti o 10 

5 Cbong-king-fti 3. 11 

6 Wey-chm-fu 1 9 

7 Ma-bd-fti o 1 

8 Long-ngan-fti o 3 

9 Yfun-i-fti 2 - ■ 4 

10 Tong-chwen-fu o o 

The Twelfth Province, $UANG-TONG, 

- Sub-divided, into X 

1 Quang-cbew-fti, Capital of the Province. 

The Governor’s Seat is here 3 and the Fie 
prefides over lChew. 16 Hyen. 

2 Shau-chew-fu o 6 

3 Nan-hyung-fti ; o ‘ 2 * 

4 Wbey-chew-fti o 1 

5 Chau-chew-fu o 11 

6 Chau-king-fti Here refides the 7 /%_/z 2 of 

Sluang-tong, and ^uang-ft ; it 
governs 1 Chew, i 

7 Kiiu-chew-fti 

8 Lyen-cbew-fti 

9 Lwi-cbew-fd i 

i o Kyun-cbew-fti, in the > 

Ifie of Hay-nan , J 


n Hyen. 

S 

2 

3 

' 10 ’ 


The Thirteenth Province, QlftANGST, 

•’ Sub-divided into XII Fil 

1 ttyeySng-fti, Metropolis of the Province.’ 

Here the Governor refides. The Fti 
• commands over 

2 Eew-chew-fti. 

3 King-ywen-fti 

4 Se-nghert-fti 

5 r ■ - 


2 Cfow. ,7 ■fHyenf. 


>*• 

1 


* TJ-ehew-f, 
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6 V-chew-fu i Cke%o. 9 Hyen. 12 Ko-king-fu 1 Chew. 0 Hyen. 

7 Yfm-cbem-fv 0 3 13 Ji-ting-j'u 2 1 

8 Nan-ning-fu 4 3 14 Li-kvang-fii o o 

9 ! Tay-ping-fu 12 2 15 Yrccn-kyang-fu a a 

10 Se-ming-ju 4 6 16 Mong-iuha-fu o' 0 

11 Chin-ngan-fu 1 o 17 Yung-chang-ju r 2 

32 Se-ching-fu 2 o 18 Yttng-pc-fu . 0 0 

, 19 Kay-wha-fii o o 

The Fourteenth Province, YUN-NAN, 

Sub-divided into XVII Fie. The Fifteenth Province, QUEY-CHEtt', 

Sub-divided into XI Fu. 

1 Yun-nan-ju , Metropolis of the Province. 

This is the Seat of the YJong-tu of I ^Uey-yang-fii, chief City of the Province. 

nan , and ^ uey-chew , as well as of the This is the Seat of the'Governor. The 

Governor of the Province. The Fu Fu prelides over 3 Chew. 4 Hyen. 

governs 4 Chew. 7 Hyeri. 2 Se-chew-fu o o 

2 Ya-U-fu 43 3 Se-naii-fu o 3 

3 Ling-ngan-ju 4 5 4 Chin-ywen-Ju o 2 

4 2/ft, 7 /ft, or Chu-hyang-fu 2 6 3 She-tfih-fti o 1 

■ 5 Chin-kyang-ju 2 2 6 Yong-jin-ju o r 

6 King-tong-fu 0 6 7 Li-ping-fu , o 1 

7 Qiiang-nan-fu do 8 Ngan-pean-fu 3 5 

8 Qyang-Ji-fu 6 2 9 Yu-yun-Ju 2 2 

9 Shun-ning-fu i o io Ping-jue-fit i 4 

10 Ku-chew-ju 5 2 11 Wey-ning-ftl 3 3 

11 Yau-ngan-fu 1 1 

By this Lift, one would be apt to think thofe the beft and largeft Provinces, which had moft 
of thefe Cities [or Mandarinats ] in them. But it is notfo j for, in fome Countries, the Necdl'ty 
of keeping certain ftubborn, and but half civiliz’d People in fubje&ion, obliges the Emperors .0 
encreafe the Number of the confiderable Matidarins j and thence it is, that the moft barren Pro¬ 
vinces, fuch as ^uey-chew, have more of them, in proportion, than the moft fruitful. 

’Tis true, that, generally fpeaking, the Land m all the Provinces, and even in ^uey-chew, is 
fertile enough, and fometimes brings a double Crop; but ’tis entirely owing to the indefatigable 
Labour of the Hufbandman that thofe Countries, where the Grounds are low and boggy, are ca¬ 
pable of bearing Corn. Add to this, that feveral Provinces being full of Mountains, which afford 
but a fmall quantity of Land fit for Tillage, it happens fometimes, that the whole Produce of the 
Empire is fcarce fufficient for the Suftenance of the prodigious Number of Inhabitants. 

- Befides. the Provinces of Yun-nan, $'uey-chew,■ Se-chwen ,- and Fo-kyen, which are too moun¬ 
tainous to be cultivated fufficiently ; that of Che-kyang, whole Eajiern Part is very fruitful, has 
hideous Mountains in the tVejlern. The Land of %uang-tong and Qiiang-Ji, fo fine and fertile 
along the Sea-Coaft,' becomes frightful and almoft barren in divers Places, the farther it lies 
from thence. In the Province of Kyang-nan , the large Diftrid of Whey-chm-fu is entirely over-run 
with very high, and almoft uninhabitable Mountains 3 they abound ftill more in the Provinces of 
Shen-fi y and Bhan-fis all whole Plains, put together, don’t amount to a quarter Part of the whole. 

When coming from the Province of §>uang-tong, you have fail’d between the fteep Mountains, 
which run along its River, and, having made one Stage of the Mey-Iin, afterwards come to the River 
of the Province of Kyang-Ji, then you begin to difeover the moft beautiful Country of all China 3 one 
Part of it lies upon the great River, adorned with the fine Cities of Ngan-king-fu, Kyang-ning-fit , 
or Nan-king, and Chin-kyang-fu *3 another Part runs along the great Canal, Yu-lyang-ho, befet 
with the moft rich and populous Cities of the Province of Kyang-nan 5 as Whay-ngan-fu, Yang - 
chm-fu , Chang-chew-fu, Su-chew-fu 5 and a third Part borders on the Sea-Coafts of the Province 
of Chediyang , where are the Lands of Hang-chew-fu, the Metropolis, Hu-chm-fu, and Kya-hing- 
j'u, which alone furnifh more Silk than all the other Provinces of China. 

It muft be confeffed, nothing appears more charming than thefe Plains, which are fo level, that 
theyfeem to have been laid out.by Rule ; they are overfpread with Cities and large Villages, and cut 
into an infinite Number of Canals, which have communication with each other, and are navigated 
without the leaft- Danger: They are covered with an incredible Quantity of magnificent Barks, 
and the Water bf every Canal is clear, and excellent to drink. Thefe Plains are cultivated with 
an Induftry which no People but the Chinefe ’ are capable of: They are withal fo fertile, that 
in feveral Places they yield Rice twice a Year, and frequently Wheat and fmaller Grain between 
the two Crops; 

But, whoever judges of China in general by this Country, cannot form an ejradt Idea of it. 
The Knowledge of a certain Number of very large Cities is not futficient to give a diftindt No-, 
tion of the whole 5 and had it not been for the Opportunity which the MifiionSnes had of tra¬ 
velling over the Empire, when they made the Map of it, we flhould .ftill have been ignorant, that 
in moft of the great Governments, there are. Countries which for more than 20 Leagues together 
are very thinly peopled/ almoft uncultivated, and often fo wild, that they arc uninhabitable. 
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As thefc Countries are remote from the great Roads ordinarily taken by Travellers, they may 
tafily have efeped the Knowledge of former Miffionaries, and Authors of printed Relations. The 
llcafon why the Provinces of Shen-Ji and Se-cbweii are much commended by fome ofthan, is, 
kvaufe they had ken the Diftri&of Si-ngan-Ju , which is divided into 37 Cities, mo ft of them 
rk h and populous. To a like Caufe are to be attributed the Praifes they beftow on the Lands of 
Cbinr-tu-fiU which are cut by artificial Canals, in imitation ofthofe of the Provinces or Kyang-* 
"amt Cht-kwvt *; they never imagin’d, without doubt, that the Parts which they had no 
Opportunity of' feeing, differed fo much, as in effect they do, from thofe they had travelled 
thro'. The Provinces of Ilo-nan and Hu-quang are generally commended by thofe; Writers, 
and not unddervedlv •, for next to that of Kyang-nan , they are the moft populous and fertile. 
Not but great Part of the Wcflern Side of Ho-nan is defart and uncultivated, and there are larger 
Deltas frill in Hd-quang: But it muft be attributed to the quantity of fertile Lands contained in 
thefc Provinces, that they commonly produce plenty enough of Rice and other Grain fo furnifh the 
neighbouring Provinces, andefpecially 'thatof the Court: For tho’ the Province of Pe-che-li is one 
van continued Plain, bounded on the Northweft by Mountains, and on the Eaft by the Ocean, the 
Soil is always fo dry and deftitute of Rivulets, that notwithftanding it abounds in Wheat and 
fin all Grain, it produces very little Rice, without which the Chinefe could hardly make a fhift 
to live. Hence it is, that this Province, and efpecklly Pe-king , which is the Refort of the whole 
Empire, could learcely fubfift without Supplies of Provifions brought from the other Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Generally (peaking, the whole Country to the North of Whang-bo, , [or Yellow River] produces 
greater Plenty of Rice than Pe-che-li j their Crop confifting in Wheat, fmall Grain and Pulfe. 

'• Neverthelds, if the Chinefe were as careful as we to cultivate Fruit-Trees, they would have al- 
moft as many forts as there are in Europe . Walnuts, Chefnuts, Plums, Pears, Apples, Peaches, 
Apricots, and Cherry-Trees thrive almoft every where: Vines, Figs, and Pomegranates mul¬ 
tiply exceedingly in fome Parts of thofe Northern Provinces; the only difference is, that they 
have not fo great variety of each Kind} thus they have but 3 or 4 forts of Apples, 7 or 8 of 
Pears, as many of Peaches, and no good Cherries at all, ‘ " 

This Defett is diffidently compenfated by Other excellent Fruits not known in Europe 3 
particularly one called, by the Chinefe , Tfe-tfe, but by the Porfugueze of Macau, Figs} becaufe 
when it is dry’d it becomes mealy andfweet, like d F% i the Trees which bear them, when graft¬ 
ed, look very pretty 3 there is great plenty of tlfem, efpeciallyin the Province of Ho-nan they 
are as tall, and Ipreading, as our middling Walmit-Trdes} the Leaves are large, and of a beauti¬ 
ful Green, which changes in the Autumn to an agreeable Red : The Fruit alfo is about the bignefe 
of our Apple, and, as it ripens, grows of a bright YelloW. 

Tho’ they are of different Kinds, the Fruit bf fome having a mefre thin} tranfparent, and 
ruddy Rind, while that of others, to give them a finer Flavour, muft be put upon Straw to 
ripen, yet they are ’all very agreeable to the Sight, and good to eat: They are found alfo ip the 
Provinces on this fide of the Whang-bo 1 tadkis.no firnll Advantage that this kind of -Tree will 
grow in fuch different Soik 

In tliefe Southern Provinces there grow other Fruits, which are (till in greater Efteem with the 
CMnefi i For beiides Oranges of feveral forts, Liffioils, and Citrons, which were many Years 
ago brought into Europe ; there are two forts of Fruit found in the Provinces of Fo-kyen, \uang- 
u m $>. to which we are ftrangers. What they call j bi-chi, (if it be of a good 

for there are■feveral) fe about the fize of a Datei The Stone is equally long and hard, it is 
cover’d with a fdft Pulp, foil of Moiftune and of an excellent Flavour, which it partly lofes when 
k beecMfcs bkek and wrinkled, like our ordinary Pranes the Rind or Skin outwardly refembies 
Shagreen, but it is fmooth within, and of a Figure nearly Oval. f « r : ( ' . i, f 

fer * wh5t * tu ? S * account 'xh China, is cafe Vhmg-yen, that is, the Dragon’s 
Ep : Iteahtae » round, the Rind yellnwifh, the Pulp white, watery, . and often fourifh, 
Th^ pretend, that ffio’ this is not fo pleafentastbe LUht\ k is more Whofefome, and neveJ 
However that be, both thefe forts Of Fhjit aib'excdleht. But the Fruits called in 
the Indies, Pimflmth, and in China Tm-tfe, as well as thofe named fyn-Ian, or 9uam-Uu 
have nothing in the Tafre to recommend them. J v - P 

whj«, unduf a Talte bctwrStt fwedt and four. Tho Tree fa more, prickly thah the Ciffon 

s . The tod fort k Fipire and Colour, very nearly refembies our large Olivet It is indeed 
one uf the tea Kmds foofceu of m the Book^ which treat.-of Olives ; and what they fay of its 
Nature, Cuter, and tk Sod Where it grows, fiita thto. very well. In all probabilL Sey 
were prepared tn the fame tnonnetnot m Eurne, they wouid have the Le Ta«e S 
Tree n large and the Leaves referable thefe of the Olive. When they have TwodTo uatha 
the Olives befoiethey are thonughhr npc, which httorttho.cf^.d^ .ffiE Ig 
■mi! them down wnh long Poles, which flmttm the Br. B ehw 1 , TO d'h«.4<, &L 

“ dput “ 8inteS6it - **** 

Grain as big as a Pea, the Kernel of which JrtftfSfTh ST & 
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Colour Is grey, mix’d with a few Streaks of red. The Plant which produces it, in feme Places, 
grows like a thick Bufh, in others it relembles a pretty tall Tree ; it is neither fo pungent, nor 
agreeable to the Tafte as Pepper, and is leldom ufed for feafoning Vi&uals, except by the 
meaner People. The other Tree yields Peasj for their Figure, Colour, Pod, and Tafte, tho’ 
fomewhat rank, fhew that they are of the kind of ordinary Peas. The Tree is common enough 
in feveral Provinces, it is very tall, extends its Branches very wide, and for Thicknefs fcarce yields 
to any other. 

But among the Trees that deferve the Attention of the Public, and are moft likely to excite the 
Envy of Europeans , there are none to be prefer'd to the four I am going to fpeak of. 

The firft is the Varnifh-Tree, called Tji-jini^ ’tis neither tall, bufhy, nor ipreading : Its Bark TheVarnift, 
is whitifh, its Leaf nearly refembles that of the wild Cherry-Tree; and the Gum, which it Tr ® e * 
diftils drop by drop, the Tears of the Turpentine-Tree; It yields a much greater quantity of 
Liquor if an Incifion be made in it; but then it perilhes fo much the fooner. 

’Tis commonly reported, that this Liquor, drawn off cold, has certain venomous Qualities, 
and that there is no way of preventing its mifehievous Effe&s, in pouring it from one Veffel to 
another, or ftirring it, but by avoiding to fuck in the Effluvia with the Breath. The fame Caution 
is to be obferved in boiling it. However that be, 'tis certain this Varnifli [or Japan] is not lefs 
efteem’d on that account, and is continually ufed by an infinite number of Workmen. It takes 
all Colours alike; and, if well made, lofes nothing of its Luftre and Clearnefs, either by change of 
Air, or the age of the Wood to which it is apply’d. But to do it well requires Time and Care •> for Manner of 
one or two layings on is not fufficient ; nor muft a new lay of Varnifli be applied till the former, y^f n ° n ^ e 
which ought to be very fmooth and thin, be dry’d, but not fo as to be hard. Care muft be ta- japwiing*' 
ken to fee whether fuch Lay be differ, or of a deeper Colour j one muft try to bring it by de¬ 
grees to a certain Temper, which only can render the Work firm, fmooth, and clear. This Art 
is to be attained only by Experience. As the varnifhed Works muft fometimes be fet in moift 
Places, fometimes fteep’d in Water, and, in fliort, turn’d and placed in various Pofitions, they 
are feldom very large, like the Pillars fix’d on Stone-Bafes, wherewith the Great Hall of the 
Empire, deferibed hereafter, the Emperor’s Apartment, and other Chinefe Buildings are fup- 
ported: Which Pillars are not done over with true Varnifh, but another Liquor call’d Tong- 
yew. 

The fecond Tree is the Tong-fiu, whence a Liquor is drawn not much differing from Varnifli. f TK whence 
At a fmall diftance it .appears like the Walnut-Tree : And fuch the Tartar Mandarins , who the Oil is 
came from Pe-king with the Mifiionaries, took it for, fo great is the Refemblance as to the Fi- drawn ‘ 
gure, colour of Bark, the fize and fafhion of the Leaves, the fliape and make of the Nuts. 

Theft Nuts are full of a thickifh Oil, mixt with an oily Pulp, which they prefs, otherwife they 
would lofe the greater part of the Liquor. 

There goes a Report, that fome Servants, after dreffing their Supper in a Kettle, wherein this 
fort of Oil had been boil’d a few Days before, found themfelves much difcrder’d : Which fhews, 
that it partakes of the bad Quality of the Varnifli. To make it fit for uie, they boil it with 
Litharge, and may mix it with any Colour at pleafure. It is often laid without any mixture in 
Wood, which it preferves againft the bad Effects of Rain; as alfo on the Squares which form 
the Floors of Chambers: This makes them fhine j and provided Care be taken to wafo them 
from time to time, they retain their Luftre. The Pavements of the Apartments, belonging to 
the Emperor and the Grandees, are made in this manner. 

But if they would make a finiflied piece of Work, for inftance, wou’d adorn a Hall, Cham¬ 
ber, or Cloftt, they firft cover the Pillars and Wainfcot with a Pafte made of Flax, Lime, or 
fuch like Materials ; when this is dry’d to a certain degree, they with Brufhes lay on the Oil, 

(mix’d with the Colour they pitch on, and boil’d as ufual) according to their Defign. Some¬ 
times they gild the Moldings, the Carvings, and every thing that is in Relievo: But, fetting afide 
the Gilding, thefe Works fcarce yield in Beauty and Luftre to thofe wherein they employ the 
Varnifli, call’d T-Ju 

As this Oil is cheap, and the Varnifli pretty dear, the Merchants ufually mix a great quantity 
of the Tong-yew with the latter, under pretence, that a little of it is neceffary to bring it to a 
Temper, and make it Ipread more eafily. ’Tis with this Tong-yew that they make Cloth to keep 
out Rain, like the Oil-Cloth in Europe y but the Cloaths made of it can be worn only in the 
Northern Parts. In fliort, the Tong-yew is one of the moft uftful Trees to be found in China , 
and we have all the reafon in the World to wifli we had it in Europe . 

The third Tree is that which produces the Tallow. It is as tall as a large Cherry-Tree 3 the Tie Tallow. 
Fruit is contain’d in a Rind called Ten-kyt), which, when ripe, opens in the middle like a Chef- Tree : 
nut; it confifts of white Kernels of thebignefsof an ordinary Hazle-nut, whofe Fulp has 
the Properties of Tallow ; accordingly they make Candles of it when it is melted, often mix¬ 
ing with it a little common Oil, and dipping the Candles in the Wax produc'd by the Tree I am 
going to fpeak of: This forms a fort of Cruft about the Tallow, whicn hinders it from running; 

I (hall fpeak more of it hereafter. r < 

The fourth called Pe-la-Jbu t that is, the white Wax-Tree, is the food: extraordinary of all. The Wax, 
]Tis not fo tall as the Tallow-Tree, and differs from it alfo in the colour of the Bark, which Tree - 
is white; and in the figure of the Leaves, which are longer than broad; A kind of little 
Worms fatten on thefe Leaves, wherewith being cover’d, in a fliort time they form Combs 
of Wax, much fmaller than the Honey-Combs. This Wax is very hard and Chining, and is con- 
Vql. I. D fiderably 
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fidefably dearer than Bees-Wax. When thefe Worms are aceaftom’d to the Trees of any f)i- 
itricT, they never quit them but on particular Occafionsj and once they remove from a Place, 
they "never return, lb that others muft be procured in their head, there being Merchants who 
deal in them. ; ! 

Tiu BamiL Xo the ufcful Trees may be added the Cane, : which the Chinefe call Chu-tfe, and we Euro¬ 
peans Bambu. It grows as high as molt Trees; and tho’ it is hollow throughout, ■ except an 
the knotty Parts, yet ’tis exceeding hard, is capable of fuftaining great Weights, and, an 
feme Places, large Houles of Wood. It may be divided into fmall Splinters or Strings, of which 
they make Mats, Boxes, and other curious Works. When it is beaten to Pieces, then left to 
rot, and boiled in Water tiiPit is reduc’d to a kind of Fade, it ferves to make Paper of different 
forts, both fine and coarfe, in which they trade. The Bambtl is alfo made ufe’ of for Pipes to 
convey Water, and feveral other Occafions too tedious- to mention. In fliort, there are fo many 
forts of them, in the feveral Provinces,. differing as to fize, colour, and other qualities, that it 
would be tirefomc to ddcribe therirall,• Mbft kinds of Wood, fifed by the Carpenters and joiners 
'in ISfitnjfc, are to be found in China. • in the Northern' Provinces-the Fir-Tree -is employ’d ria 
Butfdine; and in the Spitfhern Bittf beyond the River, they ordinarily make ufe-of the Sba-mti. 
Tim s'**m But that of greateft Efteem aihorig-them is called Nan-mth < -The* Pillars of : the Apartments, 
ancient Halls, of the Imperial Pftlace, are all made of it, as weljus the : WM<fe^/ ,! E>oors and 
Beams, The Relations of Travellers ipeak'of it as-a j GbhteJe Cedarpbffibly,' bei&fife the Natives 
look upon it as a Wood that never decays, andfePthat Reafon to bfe prefer’d td ill Others; When 
a Pferfonhas a Mind, fay they, to build a Houfeythat may laft forever, he mtife'Ufe the Nm~ 
mf{. However the Leaves of the Nan-mil, at leaft foeh as the Mifiionaries have feen, are not at all 
like thofe of the Cedar, as deferibed ‘ 1 ^ Authors Who have feen the'Cedars of-Movlnt-Likanus. 
This Tree is one of the taBeft M,,and 4 ry'MlfrV Us Branches /hoot directly upwards j they be¬ 
gin only at a certain height, and terminate a*top-in form of a Nofegay. * ’ * 

Nan-mu, notwithftanding' , tis fo much efteemfed by the Chinefe ; comes fa^fhort-in Beauty 
WtwJ. 1 of the Wood named Ffe-tan, vraich at' Court is balled Rofe-Woodf It is of 4 yfedtfi&bB’laCk, 
fefeaked, and foil of veiy fine Veins*, which one would think were painted': Irls'Bwifid^'l^fdr 
the 'fineft fort of Joinery-Work: ” The Furniture made of this Wopd' is much eftee*fr&l # iil 
Empire, and in the Northern Provinces felling at a greater Price than that which is varnifhed;^ 
Tk fr* With regard to Strength and Firmnefs, there h, perhaps, *0'Wood comparable to that'call- 
Itu " ed h y thc Fortugue^e (“fi better to accommodate the ExpreffiOn to the Chinefe Fye-ti-M) Pao 
deferro, that is, Iron-Wood. Th& Tree is as tall as our large Oak,- btfo differs from it in 
the thicknds of the Trunk, the ffiape of the Leaves, the colour of the 1 Wood • which is 
darker, and Rill more in the Weight. The Ancbors-of their Ships of War ate matteef this 1 Wood 
and the Emperor’s Officers, who accompany’d the Miffionaries in their Paffage- Wthb Inland of 
Formojh, or Fay-wan, pretended they were preferable to the Tfon-Anehors ’belonging to'fehe 
Chinefe Merchantmen ; but in this they rhuft be miftakon: For the Flocks can neither be foffi- 
cfcntly pointed, nor Rron| enough for taking fere hold > and, by making the Shanks twice as 
long, as thofe of Iron-Anchors, they muft be proportionably weak, ; be they ever fo large 
Tc-shn*. If from Trodf We pals to Shrubs, thofe which bear the -Tea ought to-be placed in "the firft 
R ank, bcc&ufe thev are of the greateft ufe and benefit in China, lie Name of Fha for Teal 
’ corrnto mfooml^rttpt Pronunciation at fjwm-chew, an S ®an t chew-f{<, in the Province 
of Myen ; in ^Pam of % Enpire they ufe the Word- Cha, as do' the PortLeze in 
then Relations, ^ But .6* Word compraw many kmds of Tea, confider’d according to^the d if- ' 
fennt Names given to it m different Provinces. \ However, it may be diftinguilhed by i tt .(W 

or The firit Soft is fo c 4 H from % Mountain in the Province of Kvansr-nati a hr! 

fim,, it is nate high not of gnat Extent, tat covert‘ 0 «r with thefe Shrubs, which are rtll 

vated on its Sides, in the feme manner ««at tKe T?««* -.• / are cmn 


r tv j L f v ines, ana its 

anew every a or 5 Years, or clfe the Leaves wtirbecome thick, brdfnd^rouX^ 

r!£f, 


or; 

to-la. 


s reafon, when the-Benches are 

.|| 

The PA-i-fa grows in me 
MmmP^han, fituitted in the fMftrfdbr 


which is 


_ they bend thtern.-dbwn, "that 
eha, preferved fever il Years, is an ex- 

famous 
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Clefts of the fteepeft Rocks all along the Sides of a Rivulet that runs between ; info ranch that 
thefe fantaftical Ornaments are looked upon by the flupid Vulgaras a real Prodigy",/believing it 
impoflible that they could have been raifed to fuch inacceffible Places, but by a Power more than 
human ; the Soil of the Mountain which produces this Plant is light,: whitilh and landy. 

The Shrubs Vtt-i-cha and Song-lo-cha are of the fame Height and Size, and cultivated in,,the 
fame manner; the only Difference between them is, that the Leaves of the latter are more dong 
and pointed, give the Water a grcenitli Tindure, and Experience ihpws.it to be foniewh.it raking. 

On the contrary, the Leaves of the Vu-i-cha are fhort, more round, fomewhat biackifh and 
colour the Water yellow, without the leaft Harihneis, or any Quality of&nfive to the weakeft 
Stomach: Hence the VtU-cha is molt generally ufed throughout, tile Empire* , 3 Tis difficult to ‘ 

meet with any that is good in the Northern Provinces,, where ufually that only which con fids of 
the large Leaf is fold 3 for the more yellow, tender and'fine the Leaves of the Vu-i-cha., as well 
as thofe of the Song-lo , are, the more they are efteemed: Of thefe they make three forts fiy Places 
where Tea’is gathered. 

The firft is the Leaf gathered from the Shrubs newly planted, or, as the Chinefe exprefs it, are Mau-ck, 6 f 
the fitji Points of the Leaves: This they call Man cha ; and is fcarce ever ufed but in Prefents, or to 
fend to the Emperor. The fccond is of the Leaves more fifH growh"this'-, is What they fell; by 
the Name of good VtU-cha. The remaining Leaves, which'iire.allovyed to 'grow to theirja^^ig- 
nefs, make the third fort,'which is very cheap. '• ’V !‘"' r 

There is yet another fort made of the Flower itfelf, but-thefe, yvh'o'would havq jf mufi:^ 
fpeak it, and pay an exceffive Price. The Miffionary-'Geographers, ftayhvg.,got a little'Of’'it; lay 
means -of the Mandarinsf had - it prepared twice or thrice after the dfuaf manner, but Found no 
fenfiblc Change in the Water, either as to Colour or Tafte, which is pfoBabiy this 

Tea is not ufed by the Emperor or even in the Palace, The Mau-cha above-mentioned is-therlmpe- 
rial Tea, and fold in the Places near the Mountains Song-lo and Vil-i, fpr 1 Fopty PbEifi f'Soh. "a. 

Pound [about two Shillings Engli/h.] ■ ' . - . : . J ’”' 

Under thefe two forts of Tea or Cha, yrt may comprehend all the reft," diftingm^ed (by diii, ; 
ferent Names, as L&-ngMTba, JAay-cha;&x., The firft has its Name frdhi thi? City pT&pngm-defy; 
although the-heft Tea of this kind is cultivated no where But on the Sides, pf,the hdl^ Hills,be* 
longing to the finall City of Ho-Jhan-hyek, from whence they are diftarif aboutFeyphX^ucs. 

The Miffionaries, having examined it on the Spot, fotiltd no difference between, it an| 

cha, either ih "the Figure of the Leaves or the manner of Cultivation. If ip tipgps .t&; WatC^of a 

different Colour, and when freffi appeals not quite To rough t>f corroftvetp. the 

attributed to the difference of Soil, which ha9 afenfible Effedon feveralPiants 5 fence rWe feeln Bur> 

rope , that Wines of the fame kind of Grape are more or Ids rough in'different ;Parts.„< 3 f the, fame 

Province, and in Provinces more diftant the Alteration is.ftill more perceptible, 

The Chinefe however find the Effeds of them very’'-different: The Pong-Jo is hot and raking-^’ 
which the M-ngan Tea is not, and befides is fo tempered that it is ^tadttJU^r hot .^Q^jecdo^ ^ndL 
is reckoned very wholfome. The Hay-*ha comes from Kan-cbew-fft jh ; the^Prpylhee^ pf[^.ydtig-]i, 
and differs in no Reipeft from. the Lft-ngan-cha , not .even .in its Roughhefs or "Smoothnefs.upon 
the Palate, To that it may be called a Species ofthe Song-to-cha. . T , 

■’Tis the feme with the other forts of Tea; for inftance, that which the Mongols-, in T<irtary 
ufe, called by them Kayel cha or Karcha, confifts only of Leaves, .either of the Bong-Jo 0 iVfi-t* 
da, whicH/^bvr to their full Size, indare mixed Without any forting; b'ecaufethe Chinefe think- 
any thing g6dd : enodgh*for the Tartars; Whocannot difkingiiifll the coarfe Tea from, the.fipe, and 
commonly dilute it with Milk ; of this they make both an agreeable a,nd a po.uriffimg Liquor, 
which they take at any Hour of the Day. ; /, ,, . ■* . * 

But we muff not confound every thing which the 'Qhjnefe call. Cha With the true fkdy. for; they’ Counterfeit 
give that Name to Plants that do not deferve it, and which are indeed bdierwife |epominated T«s. 1 
by thofe who have not Intereft enough to make them pafe for fucli. ’ j Tlius ip the fWvincer of 
Shau-fong, that which is fold by the Name, 'of Meng-ing-cha as admirable Tea, is properly-no 
more than a kind of Mofe, which grows 1 on the rocky Parts of a 

of Meng-ing-hyen. It'is-of a very bitter Tafte; and has’this .Quality ofthTtrue Tea,,'th.au whea, 
drank hot after Meals, it promotes Digeftion. ; . f‘" .7 

The femeTort of Tea is Found in feme parts of the Provinces which are morp tlah 

Shan-tong/, though it be not made of Leaves,, yet the, Merchants f call It fcba-ye, »or %e 0 ts\ of 
‘Lea. ‘ In thofe Countries where the Tea does :npt ufually g'row, the.copimbn People, who*.have, 
not the niceft Palatesf : .ma,ke ufe of any thing that refembles^dlie "pea,'’/Either.fin^^^ie op 
Efteds, and legale themfelves upon this ,coarfe Stuff, Which 'they ft^uently *gather|-oin : Trees, 
that, having’ been long ffanfpknted; degenerate oir account of thpJi^pro^r^|pWhich?,doeS 
not agree With them; ahd .to make it come cheaper^ they lay in their Stor^Wh^he Leaves are 
grown old’ jand become, tough and large, which renders the Tafte rp.ugff bMf ^though it 

produces-’the fame'Efiedkin thofe who take it, ad the Stoig h Or ff&ti 3 

The third fort of Tea is that which we have named PVcul-eha' or'T^aof the Village Pu-eul, 
which is-Tituated in the Province of Tun-nan,, and on'the Borders ofjF^, Ava, the Laos ,|md 
'Tun-king: Its Neighbourhood to the Mountains, which produce this kind of jTea,; has invited 
the Merchants thither, and by. this means if Js b^chme conpiderable"j though the Inhabitamg’de^ 
bar any Merchant from approaching neafW than the Foot of the Mountains, where they -receive the. 

Quantity of Tea For which they Have" bargained : Froin thefe Merchants we learned that the Trees 

which 
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Which produce this Tea are tali and bulhy, planted without Order, and propagated without 
Culture j the Leaves are longer and thicker than thole of the Song-Io-cha and Vtt-i-cha, and are 
roil’d up into a kind of Bails, which they fell at a good Price. This fort of Tea iscommon m the 
Provinces of Tun-nan and $uey-chav buttheTafte is difagreeable, tho’ fmooth. The Balls, when 
cut in pieces, they throw like other Tea into boiling Water, to which it gives a reddilh Tin ft are. 

The Chinefi Phyficians affirm this Drink to be wholfome, as by its Effefts it feemsto be: The 
Miffionaries, and thofe who accompanied them, found it very good in flight Diforders, inevitable in 
long Travels, especially in the exceflive Heats of Summer; but its peculiar Qualities are, that it 
cures the Cholick, hops the Flux, and creates an Appetite; but then it ought to be drank as 
ftrong again as Tea is commonly made. 

Tie Tree There is another Tree which bears a Fruit, from whence is drawn an Oil called Cha-yew ; this 
£ke Oii ykidj Oil when freih is perhaps the beft in all China. It very nearly refembles the Shrub of the Vn-i-cka, 
with refpeft to the Figure .of its Leaves, Colour of the Wood, and fome other Qualities, but dif¬ 
fers from It, not only as to its Size, Thicknds and Make, but alfo as to its Figure, Flowers and 
Fruit, which is naturally oleaginous , and becomes ftill more fo when kept after it is gathered. 

Thefe Trees are of a moderate Height, and grow without Culture on the Slope of a Hill, and 
even in ftony Valleys j they bear green Berries of an irregular Shape, filled with a fort of Kernels, 
which arc pretty hard, but not fo nard as the Stones of other Fruits. 

flowering Trees and Shrubs are very numerous throughout the Empire. In’thefe the Chi- 
‘ neje have the Advantage of the Europeans, as the Europeans have of them with regard to Flowers 
which faring from Seeds and Roots. Large Trees are to be feen there, covered with Flowers, 
which have a perfeft Refemblance of tfulips ; the Flowers of others are like Rofes, which inter- 
mixt with the green Leaves make a very beautiful Appearance. ^ 

Among the Shrubs I don’t know above three or four Sorts whofe Flowers are odoriferous 5 thofe, 


SLabi. called by the Cbineft Mp4i-wha, are the moft agreeable. The Shrub which bears thenvis eafily pro¬ 
pagated in die Southern Parts of China, where it grows to a pretty good Height; but in theNorth- 
ern Provinces it neverexceedsfive or fix Feet, although they take care in Winter to keep them in 
Green-Houfes made on purpofe. The Flower has a great Refemblance of the double Jefl'amin, both 
in. Figure and Colour, but the Scent is ftronger, though no lefs agreeable : Its Leaf is intirely dif¬ 
ferent, more nearly approaching that of the young Citron Tree. 
newts The Tree that produces the Flowers call’d %yey-wha, very common in the Southern Pro* 
® 4 »- vinces, and fometimes as tall as an Oak, is rarely feen in any of the Northern. Thefe Flowers 

are finall, differing in Colour, and have a very agreeable Odour. The Leaves refemble thofe of 
our Bay-Tree } which Refemblance is more eafily difeerned in the very high Trees, that are 
principally to be met with in the Provinces of Che-kydng, Kyang-fi\ Tun-nan, and %uang-L than 
in the Shrubs of the lame Kind. Thefe Flowers are ordinarily yellow, very finall, and hang on 
the Trees in fuch Clufters, that when they fall they quite cover the Ground : Their Scent is 
fo agreeable, that the Air is perfum'd at a great Pittance. There are fome Trees which bear four 
times in the Year 5 for when the old Flowers fall, others prefently fucceed, fo that very fre¬ 
quently they are to be had even in Winter. 1 

Umuh. There isvetafcrt of Plant which is difficult to rear in all but the Maritime Provinces. ,’Tis 
that watch hem me Flower call’d Lan-wba, or Lan-wey-wha, whole Smell is ttill more fra¬ 
grant than that of the Ma-U-wba, and %uey-<wba ; but it is not fo beautiful to the Eye; the 
Colour of it is comtttcmly inclining to that of Wax. The mbft leafy, and the moft beautiful 
Flowers, but entirely infipid, grow like Rofes on Trees and Shrubs, which are thought to be of 
the Path and Pommanatekmd , they are of a very bright Colour, but,produce nolruit. There 
t« another Shrub winch has M lcS Conformity withuny of that Species among us, named by 
the Cbmfe, at Pe-kmg, Wen-quang-Jku * font has different Names, inatleaft three different Pro- 
vmces. Its Flower is white, the Leaves of it growing in form of a double and fometimes a triple 
Z ! JeCOmes afterwards a Fruit refembling a Peach, but quite taftelefs: The 

Celh are fill d with Kernels, or rather Seeds, cover’d with a cartilaginous and blackilh Film. 

Femes are found m feveral Parts of China, much finer than thofe of Europe : And befides the 
variety of their Colour, m fome Places they have this peculiar to them, that they diffufe a fweet 
and a moft charming Fragrance. Indeed they are the greateft Ornament of their Parterres of 

Anenmny W ^tkUke retS "° 0th “ *** COmp “ e with ““ Pink > Tulip, Ranunculus, 

• In artificial Fllhjponds, and often in the Marfhes, there grows a Flower call’d Lven-wha much 

SSofr, J*® 1 d > 7 th 3*“ Care b ? 1112 Cbin f e * b 7 the Leaves, the Frffifand t£ S 

or ft appears to be timNympbea, or Water-Lilly, which is but little valued in Europe: Butbvthe 
My. t ie / the Slower becomes double j the Leaves, ’tis faid amount to an 

Bnmb i Cle t *i&T'^L m0 " U r 1,r ' “ d “*“***Tari«y than in Eurfe, Where the 
«**?* ordmanly no more than s Leaves, whereof the Piftil 
lengthways into feveral Cells, which contain a very whit* 
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vonotivo Qualities. The meaner fort of People in China living, for the moft part, on Herbs, Pot-Hejb->. 
Roots and Pulfe, together with Rice, which is their ordinary Food, are very careful to cultivate 
their Kitchen-Gardens: Whenever the Seaion for one thing is over, another• immediately is 
planted or fown, and by this means they never lufier the leaft Spot of Earth to lie idle; They 
have great Variety of theft Vegetables, many of which we have in Europe, others we haVe not. 

The Seeds of Cabbage, Sorrel, Rue, and lb me other Plants, which are broiight froin the Indies , 
either dye or degenerate in 2 or 3 Years. They have true Cabbages indeed, but they don’t come 
to a Head : They have had Partly for many Ages, fince it is found in their Books under the Name 
of Shin-tray ; hut it has neither the Beauty nor Sweefnels of ours. 

Among the Pot-Herbs which we have not, there is fcarce any, except One call’d Pe-tfay , that Pe-tfaj, a 
deferves a Place in our bell Kitchen-Gardens. This indeed is exceeding good, and much us’d; fome ^ of Let * 
imftake it for a kind of Lettuce: But tho’ its firfl Leaves refemble thole of thfe Roman Lettuce, 
it differs from it in the Flower, Seed, Tafte, and Height. They are belt in the Northern Pro¬ 
vinces, where they are left in the Ground'during the firffc Hoar-Frofts, by which they become 
more tender; the Quantity of'them that is fown, is almoft incredible! In 0 Bober ami Novem¬ 
ber, the nine Gates of Pe-king are Hop’d up by Carts loaded with them, which are paffing conti¬ 
nually from Morning to Sun-fet. The 01'di/jary Kinds which grow in any Ground, are propa¬ 
gated* in an infinite Degree by the Chinefe , who preferve them with Salt or Pickle them; in or¬ 
der to mix with, and give a Relilll to their Rice, which; when boild by itfelf, is inlipid. 

In fome of-the Southern Provinces they cultivate Mallows, boiling their Leaves, and dreffing 
them with Fat or Oil, as we do our Lettuce or Spinage with Butter. This Plant is very whole- 
fome and laxative, without caufing any Inconvenience. 

The Medicinal Herbs, which we don’t there find collected, as at Paris, into a Royal Garden Medicinal 
of Plants, might certainly be very numerous in a Country of filch vaft Extent, and under lb 
many different Climates: But'it is not my‘Defign to examine the difference there is between 
thele of China and ours, I ihall only lpeak-liiceindMy of thpfe Plants, which are moll efteemed 
or extraordinary, at leaft that appeared fo to the Miffionaries,; when they travell’d over the Pro¬ 
vinces of that Empire. ■ 1 

Rhubarb grows in great Plenty, not only in the Province of Sc-clnoeu, but alfo ifi the Moun- Rhub.ub. 
tains 0 i Shen-f, named Swe-Jhan, or the Mountains ofSmow, which extend from Lyang-cheiv, as far 
■as 1 Stl-cbew and Si-ning-che-m: An incredible Quantity of it is gather’d in thofe Parts only, where 
the Miffionaries, while they were making the Map thereof, in the Months of O&ober and No¬ 
vember,- frequently met whole Troops of Camels, loaded with Net-Bags full of Rhubarb; The 
Flowers refemble Bells Lolloped at the Edges-; the Leaves are long, and fomewhat rough to the 
Touch. The inlide of the Root, when frefli, is whitifh; but, as it dries, affumes the Colour 
it has when it comes to us. 

I’lie Plant which their Phyficians moft ufe, is called by them Fil-Ung, and by European Au¬ 
thors Radix Xina, and grows chiefly in SeH'hwen ; its Leaves, which creep along the Ground, 
are long, and; narrow; on the contrary, the Root grows to a great thicknefs; and if we may be¬ 
lieve the Chinefe , fometimes to the Size of a Child’s. Head. But whatever Truth is in this; 
it is certain, that it contains in a kind of Shell a white pithy Subftance; fomewhat clammy: 

In all appearance, it is on account of its Whitenefs, that the right fort is called Pe-fu-ling , or 
white Fu-ling. It differs from another fort, which is alfo much ufed, beeaufe it is cheaper, and 
grows lpoHtatieoufly in feveral Parts of China, where it is confider’d as a Species of wild Fil¬ 
ling. Some of our Miffionaries, who are Natives of that Part of France , where Truffles grow; 
affirm that the Pe-fu-ling of Shen-ft is a perfedt Truffle; its Colour is nearly green, hut when dry, 
it grows fomewhat yellowilh ; the Virtues of this Plant.are too univerfally experienc’d to admit 
of any Doubt; but it is not fo eaiy to determine in what Diftemper it is moft proper to apply 
it, becaule the Chinefe Phyficians are obferved to ufe it indifferently in all their Prefcriptions. 

The Root of the Plant named Pen-fe , is not fo commonly ufed, but bears a greater Price. It 
is lcarce, even in the Province of Se-chwen, where it grows between the 30th and 29th Degrees 
of Latitude ; is of a hot Quality, and accounted an excellent, Remedy for Diforders caufed by cold 
Humours, and for all forts of Obftrudtions, ; . . ' . 

Its Figure is lingular, being very round on one Side, and almoft flat on the other 5 its flat Side 
is fatten'd to the Ground by Strings, efpecially by one; pretty thick, which is in the midft of the 
reft, and enters deeper into the Subftance of the Root; from the Convex Surface, {hoot divers 
Stems, which feparating at the Bottom, each makes a little Noiegay; by thefe Marks ’tkeafily di- 
ftingnifh’d. They commonly throw away the Brandies, and only keep the Root,' which they 
boil, or at leaft make them pals the Balneum Marite before they are fold, 

Pi-whang is another. Root of a very beautiful Plant, which grows chiefly in the North of the 
Province.of Ho-nan, in 35 d. 6 m, and 10 £ Latitude, inthe Diftrid of Whay-king-fft. At fir ft 
fight one would take it for a kind of Liquorifh, having a leguminous Flower, and crooked Pod ; 
but after-examining the Leaves, the Seed and the Tafte, it is hard to determine under what 
Species to range it. However that be, it is commonly ufed by the Chinefif&bt ho find it good for 
ftrengthening the Stotftaeh, and reftoring, by degrees, the lofs of Vigour, 

But of all Plants, next to the Jin-feng, none is fo much valued by the Chinefe Phyficians as the San-tg, 
San-tjf and they attribute 'almoft thp fame* Virtues to'both, even preferring the San-tfi in Fe¬ 
male Diforders, and in all Cafes where there is lofs of Blood.- It has no Refemblance of the 
Jin-feng in Figure ; it grows in the Province of Qnang-ff and is to be found no where but on 
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tW Torn of (Jmoft inacccffible Mountains. A kind of Goat, of a gtej-i(h Colours very fond of 
this Plant: Whence the CM ,4 %. the Blood of that Ammal receives a Medicinal Quaky. 
*Tis certain, that its Blood has furprkdng Efiedls in cafe of Hurts, and Contufions received by falls 
from Horlcs, and the like Accidents > this the Miffionanes have frequently expenenc d. Soitte 
of tkir Servants, who had been thrown by vicious Horfes, and dep'rivd almoft of Speech and 
Motion, having been fo fpeedily cured by this Remedy, that next Day they were in a Condition 

to continue their Journey. . . , . . . . 

We mu ft not forget to obferve, that they look on this Potion as a Specific again tt-the Small¬ 
pox ; Inftances of its Succefs are frequent.: The black and infectious Puftules become of a clear 
red, as foon as the Patient has taken the Remedy : Hence ’tis preferred in feveral Difeafes, fup- 
pofed to proceed from bad Qualities in the Blood. But this Plant is both fcarce, and dear, and 
after all, one is not fure of having it pure and unmix’d. 

In the Experiments above mentioned, they make ufe of the Blood of a Goat that has been 
hunted down; the San-tfi they ufe, is always that which grows in the Province of $uang-fi 
and which the Mandarins , in thofe Parts, are accuftomed to make Prefents of to the fuperior 
Mandarins, and to their Prote&ors at Court. 

In the Province of Tun-nan, towards the Kingdom of A*oa, there are Cajjia Trees ( Cafjia Fif- 
tak)\ they are pretty tall A and bear long Pods; whence ’tis called by the Chinefe , Chang-ko-tfie-fim, 
The Tree ivitb long Fruit ; its Pods are longer than thofe we fee in Europe, and not compofed of 
two convex Shells, like thofe of ordinary Pulfe, but are fo many hollow Pipes, divided by Par¬ 
titions into Cells, which contain a pithy Subftance, in every Rdpedt like the Cajjia in ufe 
with us, • ’ 

I forbear to fpeak of the Trees which produce the Betel, tho’ ’tis good againft feveral Ail¬ 
ments, and much ufed in the Southern Provinces; asalfo of the Palm, the Banana-Tree, Cotton- 
Tree, the Mango-Tree, Anana’s, and feveral other Plants which grow in the Indies, becaufe they 
are deferibed in all the Relations of thofe Countries. 

I {halt only obferve, that the Chinefe Cinamon grows in the Province of ^uang-fi, and Diftridt 
of Tfin-cbnu-fu, chiefly on the Mountain Pe-Jhe . ’Tis not fo much efteemed, even in China, as that 
which comes from other Places; its Colour inclines rather to grey than red, which is the Colour 
of the beft Cinamon of Ceylan 5 it is alfo more thick, and rough, rtor is it fo odoriferous. How¬ 
ever, it has the fame Virtue of ftrengthening the Stomach, and exhilarating the Spirits j and Ex¬ 
perience thews it has all the Qualities of Cinamon, tho’ not in fo great Perfection. One meets, 
now and then, with fome more biting than that which comes from the Indies $ and this they 
affirm becomes Grey alfo, when it is long a drying. 

It is not proper here to fpeak of the Simples and Drugs made ufe of by the Artificers of 
China 5 fuch a Work wou’d be more fuited to the Natural Hiftory of that Empire. However, 
I (hall mention the Plant named Tyen and Tyen-wha j ’tis very Commonly us’d in all the Pro¬ 
vinces : When it is fteep’d in Water, and prepar’d in large Tubs, or little Ponds, it yields a 
Blue, ferviccable in Dying. Thofe of Fo-kyen give a more beautiful Teint, and are moll efteemed 
in that fort of Painting which they call Tan-mey. 

They fearce employ any thing elfe but the Juices of Flowers afid Herbs for painting Flowers 
and Figures on Satin, and Satin-Taffaties, whereof the Chinefe make their Cloaths, Trimmings 
and Furniture. Thefe Colours, which penetrate the Subftance of the Silk, never fade ; and as 
they have not a Body, they never peel off. They feem to be woven in very finely with the 
Ground of the Silk, tho’ they are only painted in a very delicate manner. 

We have not been able to procure an exadt Knowledge of the rare Animals, which they tell 
m, are found in the Mountains of the Chinefe Empire. That which they relate of fome has 
filch m Aur of Fable, that I think it unworthy the Attention of the Publick. By what is re- 
ported all over Se-cbwen, the Sin-fin feems to be a kind of Ape; they fay it is as large as a middle 
fi» d Man, and has a greater Refemblance of Mankind than other Apes, both in its Aflions, 
and© the Facility with which it walks on its Hind-Feet. r 

. Wl wtthey likewifereport of the Jin-byung , or Man-Bear, found in the Defarts of the Pro- 
VlI> 2 ° n v y [° . be , und f ftood of the extraordinary bjgnefs of thofe Bears com- 

par d with Man 5 juft as the Animal call’d Ma-ld, or the HorJ'e-Stagi is only a Species of Stags, 
which are near as high as the little Horfes of the Provinces of Se-chmn, and Tun-nan named 
utywen-tna, ’ 

° f S ? gs> t0 if fc T d n ° where elfe > for their fee never exceeds that 
Ot ordinary Dogs , the Princes and great Men keep them in their Gardens as Curiofities 

Fi^ W ThrLteX^ 0 ! 8 T nti ° n w Horfe-Tiger, ought to be look’d on as mem 
u-u y r P ?i 5 dl f crs from a Horfe onl y tt cover’d with Scales in having 
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concerning the Hyang-cbang-tfe , or odoriferous Deer, is very true ; this Animal is not fcarce, 
being found, not only in the bouthern Provinces, btit even within 4 or. 5 Leagues to the Weft of 
Pc-king. "Tis a fort of Deer without Horns, with Hair of a blackifh Colour; its Mufk-bag is 
compofed of a very thin Skin, covered with Hair exceeding line; the Flefh is good to eat, and 
ferved up at the beft Tables. I ihall have occafion to fpeak of it hereafter. 

In the Southern Provinces, as Quang-tong y and efpecially dpuang-Jb there are Parrots of all forts, Birds 
in every refped like thofe brought from America, they have the fame Plumage and Docility for Talk- y e ^° ldcn 
ing, but they are not comparable to the Birds called Kin-kit or Golden-Hens 5 thefelaft are found in 
the Provinces of Sc-clnhen, Tun-nan and Shen-fi. We have no Bird in Europe that refembles them; 
their lively red and yellow, the Plume on the Head, the fhadowingof the Tail, and the Variety of 
Colours in. the Wings, together with a well fiap’d Body, have no doubt given occafion, to the 
Name of Golden-Hen , as it fhews the Preference this Bird ought to have over all others: Its Flefh is 
more delicate than that of a Pheafant j fo that, of all the Birds in the Eaft, this perhaps heft deferves 
to be brought into Europe. 

Nothing is more to be admired than a little Bird called Tung-wha-fong, mentioned by the Cbineje The 
Geographers, according to whom, the Variety of its Colours is furprizing, and its Bill of a Alining i>. 

Red, inclining to Vermillion ; but in the Province of Se-driven t and even at Ching-tu-Ju it felf, 
where, they lay, it breeds, the Inhabitants know nothing of this Bird, according to the fame 
Geographers, its Life is of no longer Duration than the Flower Tug-wba, and its Beauty furpaffes 
that of the Bird Fang-vhang 3 which fiould be our Phoenix , if there ever was fuch a Bird, as it is 
deferibed by our Authors. 

It is certain that the Fong-iobang, whofe Figure is often painted and fet off with a vaft Number Ftng-ivimg, 
of Ornaments, never appears in any of the Cities or Mountains, to which they have given its or Phanix. 
Name, at Fong-tfyang-fi) in Sben-fi, where they fay it is, ’tis not more known any where elfe, as 
we have already remarked in fpeaking of Fong-wbang-ching in Tartary (M.) 

Among the beautiful Birds, they with good Reafon reckon the Hay-tfmg. ’Tis very rare, being 
found only in the Diftridt of Hong-cban-ju in Bhen-fi, and fome Parts of Tartary ; it is not inferior 
to our fineft Falcons , but exceeds them in Bigneis and Strength; it may be called the King of 
the Birds of Prey in Tartary and China 3 for it is the moft beautiful, fprightly and courageous of 
all, and in fuch Efteem, that as foon as any of them is catched, it muft be carried to Court,- 
where it is prefented to the Emperor, and afterwards committed to the Care of the Royal Fal¬ 
coners. 

The Butterflies of the Mountain Lo-few-fhdn, fituated in the Diftridt of Whey-chew-fu and Butteries, ' 
Province of §> uang-tong , are likewife fo much efteemed, that the largeft and moft uncommon are 
fent, to Court, where they become a Part of certain Ornaments in the Palace : Their Colours are 
furprizingly diverfified and lively; they are much bigger than the Butterflies of Enrope, and their 
Wings a great deal larger. In the Day time they appear without Motion on the Trees, and are 
eafily taken; in the Evening they begin to flutter about, much like our Bats, and fome of them 
feera to be as large, when their Wings are extended: There are alfo beautiful Butterflies found iri 
the Mountains of Si-Jhan in the Province of Pe-che-li , which are likewife in Requeft3 but they 
are fmall, and not to be compared to thefe of Mount Lo-fm-Jhan. 

The Mountains of China are ftill more valuable, on account of the Mines of different Metals; Mountain's; 
The Cbineje fay they are full of Gold and Silver 3 but that the working of them hitherto has been ^ ¥ in4 ? 
hindered from fome political Views, perhaps, that the publick Tranquillity might not be difturbed 1 E ‘ ein ‘- 
by the too great abundance of thefe Metals, which Would make the People haughty and negligent of 
Agriculture. 

Thus this immenfe Fund of hidden Treafure, which they talk fo much of, becotfies ufelefs. The 
late Emperor Kang-bit fo famous for his Wifdom, had once given Perm'iffion to fome of his own 
Houfiold, who had the Care of his Domain to a large Extent, to open the Silver Mines, but 
caufed them to give over the Work in 2 or 3 Years. Not, fay they,- becaufe the Profit arifmg from 
them was trifling, but rather to prevent the Rabble from affembling together. They add that 
thofe who work in the Silver Mines in the Province of Tun-nan, which have always been open; 
were formerly confiderable Gainers by them. 

Without doubt, China affords Mines of* Gold alfo. What Gold they have there, is partly dug Gold Mine?,’ 
out of Mines; but moft of it is found among the Sands, which the Rivers and Torrents roll from 
the Mountains in the weftern Parts of the Provinces of Se-dmien and Tun-nan 3 this laft is the richer 
of the two. The People called Lo-Io, of whom I Ihall fpeak hereafter,and who poffefs the neighbour¬ 
ing Parts of the Kingdoms of Alva, Pegu and Laos, probably dig a great deal of Gold from their 
Mountains 5 fince they ufe to put a good Quantity of Gold Leaves in the Coffins of flluftrious 
Perfons, or thofe who deferved their Efteem. Their Gold is not very beautiful, pofBbty becaufe 
not purified: In all likelihood the Lo-lo are not better jfkilled in Smelting of Gold than Silver, 
which is ftill blacker, and fuller of Alloy 3 but when refined by the Cbineje Workmen, it becomes 
as pure and beautiful as any other Silver. The Gold, which is moft beautiful and dear, is found in 
the Diftridts of Li-kyang-fit and Tang-chang-fd, 

As fie Gold which comes from thofe Places is not coined, it is employed in Trade as a Mer¬ 
chandize 5 but the Demand for it in the Empire is ngt very confiderable, becaufe Gold i$ fcarcc 

ever 

(M) It feems from this Circuraftancc, as if the Dcfcription of Tarim wnc originally defigned to have been placed before that 
Of China. 
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tvtff ufed iviu by tlit* Glider?, and In fome trifling Ornaments) for none but the Europeans have 
any go!Jen Plate. . . . t . . 

Coal Mints are ib numerous in the Provinces, that perhaps no Kingdom in the World betides, 
Jus fo many and lb rich. Thole in the Provinces of Sben-ji, Shan-fi and Pe-cbe-li are innumerable: 
So that Coal Supplies all their Furnaces, Kitchens and Stoves, which are ufed during all the 
Winter: Without fome iudi Convenience there would be no living in fo cold a Country, where 
Wood for Firing is fcarce, and confcquently very dear. 

Mints of Iron, Tin, and other Metals for ordinary Ufe, muff needs alfo be very numerous 
there, feeing they bear a low P*ice throughout the Empire. The Miffionary Geographers were 
Witueflcs of the Richncfs of a Tuttenague Mine in; the Province of Hu-quang, from whence in a 
few .Days were drawn fome hundreds of Quintals. . ■ 

The’Mines of common Copper which are in the Provinces of Tun-nan and Quey-chetVj have 
fupplied the Empire with all the fmall Money that has been coined, there for feveral Years paid : 
But the moil extraordinary Copper is that called P e-tong, or White Copper-, it is white when 
dug out of the Mine, and ftill more white within than without. It appears by a vaft Number of 
Experiments made at Pe-king, that its Colour isowing to no Mixture,on the contrary, all Mixtures 
dimiriiffi its Beauty; for when it is rightly managed it. looks exa&ly like Silver) and were there 
not aNeceffity of mixing a little Puttenague , or fome fuch Metal with it, to fofteuit, and prevent 
its Brktlenefs, it would be fb much the more extraordinary, as this, fort of Copper is, per¬ 
haps* to be met with no where but in China, and that only in the Province of Tun-nan. 
Thole who would liave it keep its fine Colour, mix a fifth Part of Silver with -it inftead of 
otlter Metal. .... ■ ■ 


As for the Copper named ffi-lpyhtong, qrthe Copper ■which comes of itfelf it prqyes to-be no¬ 
thing elfe but red Copper warned down by the great Rains from the high Mountains of- Tun-nan s 
and found among the Sands and Flints, in the Channel of the Torrents, when they fubfide and 
tiveir Beds become dry. 

The Cbinefe pretend, that the Bracelets of Tfe-lay-tong defend the Arms againft the Palfy, or 
raster prevent their Ws of Feeling, by the Difcharge .of,certain Humours. One of the Tartars 
who accompanied the Miffionaries, found, as much; Benefit from Bracelets made of Tun-nan Gold, 
as he had received from thofe offfe-tay-tong whence tlie Virtues ■^ffifibed ro the exterior Appli¬ 
cation of that Metal raay bejujfUy gueftipned : However, it is in great Reputation in Tun-nan t 

and even i nFe-hing. ...* • 

If what they affirm of the Stone.cat I^fjyung-W'hang, toeing an ."Antidote againfi: Poifons is 
true, it ought to be looked on as a Source of Riches to the Empire, and preferred to the Rubies of 
1 un-nan, where Mines or rather Quarries of it arc found, as alfo.in feveral other Provinces, even 
Northern ones, as Shen-fi. Tisnot a Mineral but a foft Stone,, eafily formed into Veffels of,all 
kinds, which they tinge with Vermillion, the Stone itfelf being naturally of a yellowifb Colour, 
and. fymetimesfpotted with black. . • ’ 

What the Chine/e Geographers report, of its being an’excellent Speoifick againft malignant : Fe- 
vers, p unbertaiu ; at leaft it is not uled in the Cureof them in Places yyhereit abounds; Whence it 
may be pfeffimed, that in cafe it has that Property, the Phyficians there have not difc.overed it. 

; Armenus i& not very dear in Tun-nan, where it is found in feveral Places differing 

m nothing from what is imported into Europe. ’Tis produced alfo in the Province of Se-chweri, 


T1 1 he Rubics ibld nTm-nan-f4, m of the right fort, but very fmall. We know not in what 
I art of the Province they are found. Qne meets with fome other kinds of Precious Stones at the 
fame City j but they are laid to be brought kora other Countries, and efpecially from Ava : at 
“fc M K » 8 do -' n >> ho ““ “ « r„ m -chan g -fi, 

9?^$? n °- G0 T but “ fo “ nd >» the Mountains of 

Clang-thm-fu, and Qmng-pu-hyen, m the Province of Fo-kyen , : fituated in the Latitude of 
a 4 deg. xomm. The Artificer? of thofe two Cities are very ikilful in working it • and they 
make of it Seals, Buttons, and Figures of Animals. • ® ’ * 

There are imtlie lame Province (of Po-kyeh) as alfo in feveral, others, Quarries of Marble' 
« 0 t inferior to European Until, were it as well wrought. However, one mavmeet at the Mer- 
cliants with Variety of little pieces, well enough policed and ofa ' cL 

*y^ a » t j )e TabIcs ™med Tym-tfam , Wherewith fometimes the Tables at Entertainments 
.re afcrucd ore very pretty, andfootttd with dims Colours, which, thpu.h not sSSSv 

VC ? Trees: They are made, of a Marble 


certain Pieces. 
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make Pillars. Buildings even of the fine Free-ftone arc 5«\$ are accuftomed to 

but in Bridges and Triumphal Arches named Pav lew twEirE 9 0u f ltr y : ® tone is never ufed 
of Towns h each Province 1 } % Whlch ad0m the Stre ets of a great Number 
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The triumphal Arches are moftly adorned with lively Figures of Men, - Birds and Flowers, in Triumphal 
pierced Work ; fo neatly detached from the Body of the Arch, that they are joyned together only ArcLes ’ 
by Cordons, and thus run into one another without Confufion. This (hows the fn peri or Skill of 
the ancient Workmen ; for it is obierved that the Triumphal Arches created of late in certain 
Cities, fall vaflly lhort of the old ones ; the Sculpture is very fparing and appears coarle ; the 
Work is all folid, without being pierced, or having any thing to enliven it. 

However, the Order in the modern Pay-lew, is the fame as in the old ; But this Order is very 
different from ours, both as to the Difpoiidon and Proportion of the Parts. They have neither 
Chapiters, nor Cornifhes ; and that which bears fome Likenefs to our Frizes, is of a Height 
(hocking to an Eye accuftomed to the European Architefture ; although it is lb much the 
more agreeable to the Chinefe Taftc, as it affords more Room for the Ornaments, which garnifh 
the Sides of the Infcriptions engraven thereon. 

The Stone-Bridges are commonly built like ours, on huge Stone Piers, capable of breaking ^ 
the Force of the Stream, and fuftaining the Weight of Arches, wide and high enough for the 0 fth 
larged: Barks topafs. They are very numerous in China, and the Emperor fpares no Expence, when in ti>«r stone 
the Benefit of the Public requires them to be built. There is fcarce a more beautiful Bridge to be feen J5lldgts ' 

than that of Fu-che-w-fu, Capital of the Province of Fo-kyen ; the River, which is a Mile and a half_ That of 

broad, is fometimes divided into fmall Arms, and fometimes interfperled with little Iflands. This fwAw/a. 
is all united in joining the Iflands by Bridges, which altogether make 8 Li or Furlongs, and 76 Cki- 
nej'e Fathoms, The principal Bridge alone has above 100 Arches, built of white Stone, with 
carved Banuifters on each Side, upon which at the diftance of every tenth Foot are placed little 
iquare Pilafters, wliofe Bafes are very large, refembling hollow Barks. Every Pillar bears one or two 
crofs Stones, which fupport (lone Steps, more or lefs in Number, according to the Breadth of the 
Bridge. 

But that which furpafles all the reft, is the Bridge of Swen-chew-fu, built over the point of 
an Arm of the Sea, which otherwife muft be crofted in a Bark, often not without Danger. It 
is 2520 ChineJ'e Feet long and 20 broad, fupported by 252 huge Piers, 126 on each fide : All 
the Stones are of a greyifh Colour, and of the fame Length and Thicknefs, as well thofe which 
crofs from Pier to Pier, as thofe which are laid a-crofs to join them together. 

’Tis not eafy to comprehend where they could find fo many large Pieces of Rock, or how-they 
could contrive to cut or place Stones of fuch enormous Weight, high enough for large Veftels 
to pais underneath; the Bridge is likewife fet off with Ornaments, made of the (time fort 
of Stone. In fhort, the moft remarkable things to be feen elfevvhere, however efteemed in the 
Country, are nothing comparable to this. What I have faid is fufficient to give the Reader an 
Idea of the Magnificence of the Chinefe in publick Edifices, and whatever concerns the Good of 
the People j with regard to which they are no lefs profufe, than they are (paring in what relates 
to their Perfons and private Buildings. This Magnificence appears dill farther in the ^uays, which 
border the Rivers and Canals. ’Tis furprizing to behold of what Length and Breadth they are, and 
what large Stones they are fac’d with. 

But tliefc Works, however fplendid they appear, fall far (hort of thofe which regard the Ri- RiVers and 
vers and Lakes. Nothing can be of greater public Conveniency, than to be able to go by Water canals, 
from Kanton, the moft Southern Part, of the Empire, to Pe-king the moft Northern■, and that 
without travelling above one Day by Land, over Mount Mey-tin, where the River of Kyang-ft 
rifes: But one need never quit the Bark, provided he fails about thro’ the Provinces oi-%uang-ft and 
jE lu-quang. For the Rivers of Hu-quang and Kyang-ft run Northwards into the Tang-tfe-Kyang, 
which is the greateft River in all China , and traverfes it from Weft to Eaft, 

This great River joins the River Pe-bo, which is convey’d Southward from Pe-king, by means of Great c«- 
a famous Artificial Canal j fo that there is an eafy Communication between the Southern Maritime nal. 
Provinces, and the Northern bordering on fartary, which becomes an inexhauftible Source of reci¬ 
procal Advantages to both. This Canal, which is call’d Ttt-IyaUg-ho , that is, the Canal for convey¬ 
ing Merchandize, and often Tu-ho, or the Royal Cana}, is very remarkable for its Length,- which is 
above 160 great French Leagues, and (till more fo for the EVennefs of the Country thro’ which 
it is cut j for in all that Space there were neither Hills, ‘Quarries nor Rocks, which gave the 
Workmen any Trouble either to level, or to penetrate. 

In the Province of Shan-tong is a River of an ordinary krgenefs, named Wen-ho, whofe Stream its Origin 
they have found means to divide. The Point of Divifiok is near a fimll Eminence,* ■ 3 ; League andCourfc. 
from the little City of Wcn-Jhan-hycn, This Place is call’d Fil-Jhw-tjjydu, of the femple of the 
dhifton of the Waters, becaufe it is confccrated by the Idolaters to Long-vang, who, accofdirt^'td 
the Bonzas, is Mafter of the Waters; the larger quantity of Water, after befog divided, r fupplies‘ 
that Part of the Canal which runs to the North-, where, after it has :t^ce{Ved : the-Kivei i ' , ^ , ^/&(j, 
from the Province of Bo-nan, and run a long Courfe, it falls, neat the City of : fyerr-tfttig-wey 
in the Province of Pe-cbe-li, into the River which comes from Pe-khig, and difcharges’ 4 felf into 
the Eaft era Ocean. The other Branch, which is fcateeorle third Part of the Stream, running 
Southward [in the Canal] towards the Whang-bo , or Yellow River, meets at firft With .Pools and 
Marfhes, fome whereof ferve for its Channel, and others fupply it with ; Wafer, by means of 
Sluices, which are open’d, and (hut at pleafure, with Wooden-Planks thdf^laftened'aicrpife the 
Mouth of the Sluice, in Grooves^ cut into the Stone-Piers that line it,- yfhtfe -it L diichargkl into 
the Canal. . . ■ ■., j'uy-rrj vs . . ;..i m 
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Thefe Works arc in C««/e call’d Cbo, and in our Relations Dikes tho’ very improperly; be. 
caufc thofe Which are built in the Canal itfelf, and contiaft its Breadth, tewing only Space enough 
for a Luge Bark to pafs, ferve like our Sluices to retrain the Water, when they Want at once to Bop 
its Courie either entirely, or in part, by laying the Boards a-crofs to a certain Height. This 
Precaution is often neceflary, efpecially in times of Drought: For the Stream of the Canal be¬ 
ing only part, as has been obferved, of a moderate River, and not able to furmfh Water to more 
tlian the Depth of $ or 6 Feet, they have endeavour’d to retard, and even flop the Courie of it, 
by the Elbows made by frequent Turnings and Windings of the Canal: It happens fome Years, 
when there is fcarcity of Rain, that it isreduced to three Feet of Water, which is not fuffieient 
to bear the great Imperial Barb, that carry the Provifions and Tributes furnifhed by the Pro¬ 
vinces to Court. In Parts therefore fubjeeft to that Inconvenience, they have recourfe to this 
fort of Sluices, [or RefervoiresJ if they deferve that Name, fince they have no other Bafin befktes 
the Canal itfelf. The Number of others is not fo great as is reported, not exceeding 45, and their 
Breadth not above 30 Feet, nor are the Sides of the Canal lined with Stone, except here and 
there ; They often need repairing, either in thole Places where the Earth, being fandy and loofe, 
eafily tumbles down ; or elfe near Ponds, which fwell’d by extraordinary Rains, fometimes break 
down the Banks that are made commonly of Earth, probably the fame that was thrown up in. 
digging the Canal. 

They have greater Difficulties to ftruggle with, beyond the Whang-ho : For, to'draw the Canal 
from its Southern fide to the great Tang-tfe-Kyang , it was neceflary to raife great Banks of Stone, 
and other Works of that kind, to refift the Waters, both of a great Lake which is to the JVefi, and 
of the River ay-bo, which fwell’d to fuch a degree, in the time of great Rains, that, after ravaging 
the Plain, it fell with fury on the Canal; thefe Works are near Whay-ngan-fu, and the beft that 
have been made for the Service of the Canal. There are alfo fome pretty good ones towards 
Tang-chew-fu, which lerve as to that file City. 

Beyond the Tang-tfe-Kyang, the Canal (which is continued from Chin-kyang-fu, thro’ Chang- 
(hm-ffi, and Su-chm-fti, and receives the feveral Canals of the Province of Che-kyang,) is more 
commodious, as it is not embarrafs’d with Sluices, or. fuch like Works. The Evennefs of the 
Land, the plenty of Water which has no Defcent, and the Nature of the Ground, are Advantages 
which it wou’d have been difficult for thofe who made the Canal to have met with elfe-where. 

^ That which molt charms the Eye, is the vaft Number of large and beautiful Imperial Barks, 
divided into Squadrons, commanded each by its Mandarin , advancing in great Order, loaded 
with the beft Things that the Provinces afford. Tis commonly reported, and agreeable to the 
printed Accounts, that the Number of thefe Barks, maintain’d at the Expence of the Empire 
amounts to 10,000. However the Mandarins, who are Surveyors of the Tranfports of Mer¬ 
chandizes, and count them in their Paflage, have often affirm’d, that .they never faw above 4 
or 5000 of them arrive : But even that Number is furprizing, when we refleft upon- the Large! 
nefs of thofe Barks, many-whereof carry 80 Tun, and that they are defign’d meetly for fun- 
flying the Imperial City with NecefTaries. • 1 

In the Countries, where there is no danger of damaging the Great Royal Canal, feveral little 
Canals have been cut into it, by the Inhabitants of neighbouring Towns or, great Villages 
The Advantages that accrue by having a Communication with the whole Kingdom and there¬ 
by facilitating Trade, have made the Chinefe furmount Difficulties which frighten Europeans 
We meet wiffian Inftance of this in the Canals that-pafs from Shaurhing-U to Ning-Lfil\ 
the Waters of one Gmalnot being on a Level with that of another,'; the Boat, by mea^s of 
1 ^° ?P^ nes ’ 13 gifted, upon a Stone-Glacis, or Sloping, which being made flipperyl-with Wa¬ 
ter the Boat Aides down into the fecond Canal, as fwift as an Arrow out of a Bow For ibis 

wkh ft of a Wood W tt 

Weight of the Bark. Thefe Boats are proper only for carrying Goods from Ning-po,. and the 


Towns depending on it, as far as the Canal of Shau-hing, They differ much bothaVm iwJ fl nd 
m.k e> from the Imperial Barb, vrhichto be &rewJd-be kCESK 
fem^conlderable Damage ia the Defcent. 1 \' I receive 

of n they have joined the River that falls into the Sea at Kmton with 

mentioned, is neither fo commodious, ^^iversjuft now 


icntioned, is neither fo commodious, nor fo well kept in Repair mhe X 

place theBarksare ratte “d a.: °X d S, 
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There is fome Inconveniency in travelling from Kanton by the Province of Hu-quang ; for 
they muft quit the River (which paffing to Shau-chcw-f:i , falls into that of Kanton ) at I-chang- 
bwi , whence it is 7 Leagues and a half to the fine City of Ching-cheio-, (both in Hu-quang) 
where they embark on another River which falls into the great Tang-tje-Kyang : But, when the 
Waters are high, they are not retarded at all in the Road thro' Kyang-Ji and IM-quang. ’Tis 
doubtlefs of vaft Advantage to the whole Kingdom, to have a conftant Courfe of Trade fo eafi- 
ly kept up among the Provinces, by means of the Communication carry’d on, as well by the 
Royal Canal, which leads to Pe-khig , as the Idler Canals, which terminate in it, like fo many 
crofs Roads. 

Thefe Canals are fupply’d with Fifh from the Rivers and Lakes, wherewith they communi- Different 
cate ; one meets with aim oft all the Kinds that are found in our Rivers in France: Several others l:indsoEFifti ” 
come from the Sea, advancing a great way up the Rivers; fometimes thofe of the largeft Size 
are caught in Places above 150 Leagues from the Coaft. There is near Nan-king, a famous 
Filhery for Shads, call’d She-yu , in the Months of April and May; and at another Place, a good 
way from thence, there isfuch plenty of this fort of Fifh, that they often carry them to a neigh¬ 
bouring Ifland call’d 1 Jong-mbig, where they were fold exceeding cheap, at the time the Miffio- 
naries made the Map of it. 

Thefe-Miffionaries were fo employ’d in fettling, the Geography of Places, that they had not time 
to enquire into the various Species of Fifh, which are fo numerous in the Rivers and Lakes of 
China ; Befides, a Work of that kind wou’d belong to a Natural Hiftory of the Country, if it were 
fet on foot. They have, however, obferved two or three Things fingular enough. The firft is, That 
in the great River Tang-t/e-Kyang, not far from the City Kyew-king-ffi , in the Province of Kyang- 
Ji, a prodigious Number of Barks meet every Year to buy the Spawn of Fifties. About May the 
People of the Country damm up the River for 9 or 10 Leagues together,- in ieveral Places, with 
Mats and Hurdles, (leaving only Room enough for Barks to pafs) in order to flop the Spawn, 
which they know how to diftinguifh at firft Sight, tho’ the Water is fcarce alter'd; with this 
Water, mixt with the Spawn, they fill feveral Veflels to fell to the Merchants* who at this Sea- 
fan arrive in great Numbers to buy, and tranfport it into divers Provinces,- taking Care to have 
it ftirr’d up from time to time, This Water is fold by Meafure to fuch as haveFifh-Ponds, 
and Pools belonging to their Houfes j in a few Days the young Fry begin to appear in little 
Shoals, but the different Kinds cannot be fo fbon diftinguifhed. The Profit often amounts to 
a hundred times the Expence V for the common People live much on Fifth 

The next Thing remarkable, is the Kin-yu , or Golden-Fijf 1 ;■ thefe are kept, either in little! Golden fife. 
Ponds, made for that purpofe, wherewith the Houfes of Pleafure, belonging to the Princes and 
great Lords, are embellifh’d ; or elfe in Balms, that commonly adorn the Courts of their 
Houfes: In thefe Bafms, which are more deep than wide,, they put the' leaft that can be found: 

For the fmaller they are, they think them the more beautiful; befides, the greater Number may 
be kept of them, and they afford more Diverfion. 

The prettied: of them are of a curious Red, fpeckled as it were With Gold-Duft,- efpecially to¬ 
wards the Tail, which is forked with two or three Points; feme are of a filver Colour, others 
White, and iome ipotted with Red j both forts are extraordinary lively and a&ive, delighting 
to play on the Surface of the Water; but then their Smallnefs renders ’em fo tender, that the 
leaft impreffion of Air, and even any violent fluking of the Veffel, will kill great Numbers of 
them. Thofe that are bred in Ponds are of various Sizes j fome are bigger than our largeft Pil¬ 
chards (n) : They teach them to rife up to the Top of the Water at the Noile of a Clapper, 
which the Perfon ufes who feeds them. What is moft furprizing is, that, according to all Ac¬ 
counts, the beft way to preferve them is to give them nothing in Winter Yrs certain they do not 
feed them for 3 or 4 Months at Pe-king , while the very cold Weather lafts j what they live on 
in the mean time, under the Ice, it is not eafy to underftand, except we luppofe, either that they 
find little Worms in the Root9 of Herbs, which grow at the Bottom of the Ponds, or elfe that 
Pieces of Roots themfelves, being foftened by the Water, become proper Food for them j 
but thofe which, to prevent their being frozen, arc taken into the Houfes, and kept all Winter in a 
Chamber, often Ihut up in a China Veffel, without being fed at all, are towards Spring put into the 
Bafins again, where they {port with the fame Strength and Agility as they did the Year before. 

One wou’d imagine they knew their Mafters, and thofe who carry them Food, by their being 
fo ready to rife at their approach: The greateft Lords themfelves delight in feeding them with 
their own Hands, and fpend fome Time to obferve their nimble Motions, and /porting in the 
Water. - 

Thefe Fifh, at leaft the prettieft of them, are caught in a fmall Lake (0), in the Province of 
Ck-kyang , near the little City of Chang-ioha-hyen,- in the Diftrid of Han-amv-fu, and at the Foot 
of a Mountain call’d Ffyen-king, fituated in 30 d. 23 m. of Latitude j but as this Lake is fmall, 
it is not likely that all the Golden-Fifli come from thence, which are feen in the Provinces of 
China t particularly thofe of $ 'nan-tong and Fo-kyen, where this Species may be eafily preferved and 
propagated. For ’tis certain, that even the fmalleft of thole that are fed in Vends are prolific 
enough 5 their Spawn is feen fwimming on the top of the Water, and provided it is taken up, and 
kept with Care, the Heat of the Seafon never fails to animate it. 1 

(n) They fcarce ever exceed a Finger’s Length, and one of the better fort fells for three or four Crowns, 

(0) It knot above zoo Acres in coropafs. 

But 
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But this Kind of rah is not more beautiful, than thofe called by the Chimfe Hay-few, are 
hideous and ugly; they are however the common Diet of the Chimfe, and make a Mh in ai¬ 
med: every Meal j they are feen floating on the Coafts of Sban-tmg m&Fo-lyen : The Mrfiiona- 
ies took them at firft for fo many inanimate Lumps: But the Chimfe Manners having taken one 
of them, bv their Orders, they found it to be alive It Iwam in the Batin wherein it was caft 
and even liv’d there a pretty while. The Natives having always told them, that this Animal 
had four Eyes and fix Feet, and that in Figure it refembled a Man s Liver theyoexamln d it 
very carefully, but cou’d difcovcr only two Places, which feem d to be Eyes, by the figns of Fear 
it /hewed when they moved their Hands before thofe Parts j indeed, was every thing, that ferves 
it to move with to be look’d on as Feet, one might reckon as many as there are little Pimples, re- 
fembline Buttons, all over its Body } it has neither Prickles nor Bones, and dies the Moment it 
is kmeczed. A little Salt will preferve it, in which it is convey’d to all Parts of the Empire; it is 
accounted a great Dainty, and fo it may really be to a Chinefe Palate, tho’ it did not appear fo 
to ours. But if one’s own Tafte is not the fame at all times, no wonder it fhou’d differ from 
that of People accuftom’d to different Food. , _ 

I might Jpeak of a kind of Sea-Crabs, (found between the Coatt of Kan-chew, in the Pro¬ 
vince of ^uang-tong, and the Ifle of Hay-nan) which are fubjedt to Petrefadtion without lofing 
their natural Shape* but this is no Novelty in Europe : The Chinefe Phyficians preferibe-them as 
very proper in binning and acute Fevers; but to prove the certainty of this. Experiments ought 
to be made to demonftrate the Efficacy of this Remedy. 

The Ckinfe tell Wonders alfo, concerning the Water of certain Lakes and Rivers; .but what 
they report appears to be as falfe as it feems improbable. Nature being the fame in all Countries, 
extraordinary Effe&s ought to be rare, which they wou’d not be, if all that is faid on this Plead, by 
the Chimfe , was true : However it can’t be deny’d, but that China is full of confiderable Lakes as well 
as Rivers; fuch are the Hong-J'e-Rii in the Kyang-pe ; Ta-Hii, partly in the Province of Kyang-nan, 
and partly in that of Cbe-kyang ; the Po-yang-M in Kyang-f , and the greateft of all, in H&- 
quango named Tmg-ting-Hu. This laft Lake is remarkable for the greatnefs of its Circumfe¬ 
rence, which is above 80 French Leagues, and the abundance of its Waters, efpeciadly in cer¬ 
tain Seafons, when two of the largeft Rivers in the Province, fwollen with the Rains, difeharge 
them ft Ives into it, and when it difembogues them, one can fcarcely perceive it to be dimi- 
mChed. 

In the Province of Tun-nan there are, at leaft, three Rivers which terminate in pretty large 
Lakes, but Ids than the four already mentioned j the People of the Country name them Hay, 
that is. Seas. There are alio in the fame Province, as well as fome others, large Brooks, which 
run under Ground for a confiderable Space, and appear again : But there is nothingi in all this 
incontinent with the Nature of Things, the Countries known to us affording Inftances of the 
like kind. • . : 

As the Cities of China , which are very numerous, are almoft all built on Lakes, Rivers or 
Canals, they make without doubt their greateft Ornament, and render travelling by Water ex¬ 
tremely commodious, as well as agreeable j this will appear hereafter from the Defcription of the 
feveral Provinces, each of which is preceded by its Map. But firft I think it neceffary to give an 
Account of the Great Wall, and certain Nations, which are either independant of the Chinefe , or 
hut half-fubdued. To thele I have added the Travels of certain Mifiionaries thro’ divers Pro¬ 
vinces, whofe Qbfervations are fo particular, that the Reader will imagine he is performing the 
Journey himfclf. : 6 


Of the Great Wall, China. 

T HIS celebrated Wall was built by die famous Emperor TftnSM-whang, with a politic View 
22i Years before thrift. It bounds China an the North, and defends it againft the neigh¬ 
bouring Tartars, who being at that time divided into various Nations, under different Princes 
cou’d only incommode it by fudden Inroads and Plunderings. There was then no Ihftance of 
fuch a re-union among the Wtfiern Tartars, as happen’d about the beginning of the iith Cpu- 
tury, when they conquer’d China, No Work m the World is equal to this ; it is continued -along 
three large Provinces, viz, Pe-che-li, Shan-fi, and Shen-ft, built oftenin Pto 



and cafed with Brick, and is as high, and much broader, than the Walls of the Cities of theFm 
pire ufually arc, that is, ftom 20 to 25 Feet in height. 1116 



men to march a-hreaft with cafe. 
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The Great WALL of CHINA 

a Country perfectly level, and does not begin to afeend the Mountains, till after .it has pafs’d 
that Place. It was the Cbincje General commanding in this Part, who firft called in the ’Tartan of 
the Province of Lyau-tong, which lies beyond it: And by this gave them an Opportunity of con¬ 
quering China, notwithstanding the Confidence the Cbincje had in their mural Rampart, which 
they thought impregnable. Such is the vicifixtude of human Affairs, that outward Defences, and 
all the Strength of a State, ferve only to produce more fudden Revolutions, and even fallen its 
Ruin, when unfupported by Virtue in the Subjedl, and Vigilance in the Prince. 

The other Forts, no Iefs remarkable, are tti-fong-kew, in 46 deg. 26 min. Tu-Jhe-keii' in 41 deg. 

19 min. 20 fee. Chang-kya-kew , in 40 deg. 5 min. 15 fee. two noted Fades, by which the 
Tartars , who arefubjed to China, come to Pe-kings an 3 Ku-Pe-kew, in 40 deg, 43 min. 15 fee, 
this laft was the Way the Emperor Kang-hi ufually took to go to Je-ko-el in Tartary : The Place 
is above 40 Leagues North-eaftward flora Pe-king. About it are nothing but Mountains, 
where he ufed to take the Diversion of Hunting: The Road hither from Pe-king is a grand Work, 
and level as a Bowling-Green. ( ... .. 

Here that great Prince refided above one half of the Year, governing his vajl Empire all the 
while with the fam'e Eaie as a Father governs his Family. If he returned late from Hunting, he 
never went to Reft till he had difpatched all the Petitions,- and next Morning rofe again before 
Day-break. It was furprizing to fee him at the Age of Sixty, often when it fnow’d very hard, 
on Horfeback, in the midft of his Guards, cloathed as thinly as themfelves, laden with his Bow 
on one Side and his Quiver on the other, without offering, to niake ufe of an empty Chaife which 
followed him. ‘ 

All thefe FortS; which are in the Province of Pe-che-Vt, are made of Earth, cafed on both Sides 
with Brick j but when one leaves that Province and enters Sban-fi, towards Tyen-thing-'wey, 
the Wall begins to be only of Earth, is without Battlements, nor fo much as plaiftered, 
grows narrow, and is not above 15 Feet in Height; However, after one has paffed Sha-hu-kew 
in 40 deg. 19 min. which is the Place the Rujians come to 3 ire illy froth Seiinghinjkoi, it is cafed oit 
the outfide with Brick; feme of its Towers alfo are very large, and built of Brick, on a Foundation 
of Stone; but it does not aiways continue the fame. The River Whang-bo, which has Centry- 
Boxes along its Banks, where Soldiers beep Guard day and night, fup'plies the Place of the Great 
Wall towards the Borders of Shan-J and Shen-Ji. , . _ 

Beyond the Whang-bo, Weftward, in the Province of Sben-Ji, the Wall is only of Barth, low, 
narrow, anti fometimes of Gravel (for it ftands in a gravelly Country) and m foine Places quite 
ruined. But then the Entrance is defended by leveral confiderable Cities, as Tu-ling-hyen, in 
38deg. 18 min. Ning-hya, (v) 18 deg. 3'2.min. 8 fee. Lyang-chew (<±) in 3yd. 59m. Kan-che-w, fring-hya. 
in 39 deg. Sii-chrw and Si-ning, at which Plages General Officers are polled with Bodies of Troops. 

He who refides at Kan-chm is the Generaliflihio,’ whom they name Ti-tu-, the refl are only Lieu¬ 
tenant-Generals called Tfong-ping. 

Ning-hya is the bell of thefe Cities j it is handfomier, richer and better built than moll Cities of 
the Empire: It is alfo pretty large; for taking in both the Incloiiires, that are inhabited, it is at leaft 
15 Chineje Li in Compafs. The Induflry of the Inhabitants has rendered the Country about it 
fertile 5 for by means of Canals and Sluices which they have made, they can convey the Waters 
of the Whang-ha into the Lands when they Hand in need ofMoifture. There are Salt-fprings 
in the Ditches of the Town, from which they make Salt. Here are alfo Manufactories of Wool¬ 
len Goods and Carpets, after the Turkifh Fafhion. The Mountains are fo high and almoft perpen¬ 
dicularly fteep in the DiftriCl of Ning-hya , that 7 or 8 Leag. from the City they ferve inftead of the 
Great Wall, for the Spaceof about jo Leagues, Su-chew, which lies in 396. 45 m. 46 f. is a pretty 
large City; but not equal to Ning-hya , either for Beauty or Trade, tho" it commands the Garrifon atr' 
Hya-yu-quan, (thro’ which the Road lies to Ham) and feveral Diftridts of the Kafka Tartars . 

The Wall in thefe Parts is only of Earth, but kept in better Repair than elfewhere, becaufe of the 
Neighbourhood of the People of Kami, who have fubmitted to the Emperor within thefe few 
Years. The Walls of Hya-yu-quan are not of Brick, but they are well guarded with Soldiers who 
defend this important Pals. 

The Wall ends when you have paffed the little City Clmang-lati , fo named becaufe it Hands where 
two Roads meet, one whereof is in the Valley which goes by Lang-cbew to Nya-yu-qaan, arid 
the other upon the Mountains which reach to Si-ning-chew ; but inftead of a Wall there is a pretty 
broad Trench dug on purpofe, excepting in the narrow Pafies near to Si-ning, which are walled 
like thofe in the Province of Sben-Ji. The City of Si-ning lying in 36 deg. 59 min. is not large, 
but exceeds Ning-hya in Trade. All the Furrs that come from the Weftern Tart ary, are fold in 
this Town, or in a neighbouring Borough called To-pa. This laft Place is of more Worth than 
a large City, although it is neither well built, nor well fituated ; for it abounds with almoil all forts 
of foreign as well as Chineje Commodities, and with various kinds of Drugs, as Saffron, Dates, 

Coffee, &c. 

When P. Regis was at To-pa making the Map of that Country, he met with three prfour Armenian 
Catholics, who kept Shop there, and fold beautiful Skins, which they fetched, from Tartary. Dhe 
Houfes and Shops are much dearer in this Borough than in the City of Si-ning', which is but four 
Vol. I. G Leagues 

( p) In the Table of Longitudes and Latitudes, it is pat at ( qJ Lan-chm, as in the Original, rnuft he a Miftalte alfo,- as 
3S deg, 18 min. 8 fee, which agrees with the Map, fo that appears by the Latitude, which belongs to If/anpehew, 

33 deg. rj ruin, as in the French, mull be a Miftakc'. 



%x Of the EMPIRE of CHINA. 

Leases diflant. It is remarkable, that it does not depend on the Mandarins of Si-mng, but on a 
Lama-Bma (k), who is always one of the Race to which that Territory belongs. This Family is 
the moll conJiderable of the Nation called Si-fan or Lufan, whereof I lhall give a more ample 

^The Emperors'of the former Race, thinking to procure a more Jailing Repofe to the Nation, 
bv making the place, where they kept their Court, impregnable, had built a fecond Wall as ftrong 
ini furprmng as the firft, which Rill remains entire in Pe-che-li, 76 Lt from Pe-kmg, at one of 
the principal Cates named Nan-kw 10 Leagues from thence, on the Side of a high Mountain, by 
which the Road leads to Swcn-neha-fu, arid from thence to Pay-tong in the Province of Shenfi. 
This is a /mall City fortified with feveral Walls, that rife and fall according to the Surface of 
the Mountains whereon they are built, and furprize the Eye with the,. Bqldnefs of their Structure. 

This Wall, which is called the inner Great Wall, joins the other to the North of Pe-king, near 
Sii'M-tvha-fA, where there is a Garrifort; and is‘continued along the Weftern Part of the Province 
of Pe-che-Ii, extending into that of Sbanfi, where it is fallen to ruin ih feveral Places. Among the 
Plans of Cities inferred towards the middle of this Volume, there is one Part of the Great Wall 
on the Side of Tong-pingf^. 

When we confider the Number of ftrong Places and Forts built between thefe two Walls, 
with the other Works on the Eaftern Side, we cannot but admire the Care and Efforts of the Chi- 
rtfe, who fern to have made ufe of all the Means, which human Forecaft could fuggeft, for the 
Defence Of their Kingdom, and for preferving the publick Tranquility. 

Ofthe PeopfoWwed SI-F AN, or TU-FAN. ™ -• 

F O R the better underftanding what I am going to relate, it is neceffary to call to .mind what 
I only juft mentioned before, viz. that the little Town of Chveang-lan hands as it were at 
the meeting of two Valleys ; whereof one goes towards the North as far as the Gate of the Great 
Wall, called Hya-yu-quan, the Space of above a hundred Leagues; and contains three great Cities, 
Lan-cbew, Kan-chew , and Su-chew , with feveral Forts belonging to .them. The other Valley ex¬ 
tends Weftward above twenty Leagues to Si-ning, and is full alfo of little Forts, which are fubjedt 
to that City, and render the Cbinefe abfolute Matters of the plain Country ; but they are notfo of the 
Mountains, which are inhabited by a Nation different from the Cbinefe, who lie to the South of 
them, as well as from the Tartars, who are to the North. 

Th t Cbinefe diftinguifh this Nation into two forts of People; they call one fort He Si-fan, or 
black Si-fan ; and the other Whang Si fan, or yellow Si fang :. Not that the one is whiter than the 
other, for they are in general a little fwarthy, but becaufe their refpedive Tents are of thofe 
Colours. 

The biack Si fan have alfo fome pitiful Houfes, but are very uncivilized. They are go¬ 
verned by petty Chiefs who depend on a greater. Thofe whom P, Regis faw were dreffed like 
the Inhabitants of Harm' ; The Women wore their Hair parted into T relies hanging down on their 
Shoulders full of little brafs Mirrors. ’ ■ 

The yellow Si fan are fubjed to certain Families, whereof the eldeft is made a Lama, or Tar- 
tetrhf Bmzas, and W^afs a yellow Habit, which may probably be another reafon, for the Cbinefe 
Dimn/lion of Black and fellow Si fan. Thefe Lamas ,who are of the fame Family and govern m 
their refpedive Diftrids, have the Power of deciding Caufes, andpunifhing Criminals. They in¬ 
habit the fame Canton, but in feparate Bodies, and without forming large Villages Their ufual 
Way ts to make little Hamlets, confifting of fix or feven Families of the fame Kindred • which 
appear bke little Camps, or Span-in, as they are called in the modern Cbinefe Books of Geography. 

The greater Numbet of them dwell in Tents; but fome have their Houfes built with Earth 
and a few of Buck, They want none of the NecelTaries of Life. They have numerous Flocks 
SW thcir Horfes indeed are but fmall, but Well fhaped, mettlefome and ftrong. 

Fhe Lamas , who govern thefe People, don’t make them uneafy, provided they render them 
certain Honours, and pundually pay the Dues of Fo, which are very trifling (sj The Armr- 
mam who wereat To-fa, feemed very well pleafed With the Lama, who is Lord of the Placf and 
was not then above at of 26 Years of Age. Far from vexing his Subjeds, he only took from each 
family a very imal Tribute m Proportion to the Quantity of Land it pbffeffedy - 
„ . . There is laid to be fome Difference in the Language of thefe two forte of <?♦ , 

™ ,otede ,oEe,her - ii is ^ bie * hat 

which ; s the Country of the 

Wore whom they rarely u^wkn'ciU" 

1 •' ■ FV* ' ' . don’t 

,*r Prieib. who yet pr^HbefejIle Religion! til * Bc S mnil g°fthe next Article, to diftinguifh thefe from the Chintfe Bouxm 
p) Thefe Itake wWakted of Tythcs, as being exacted oh a Religious Account. 
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The People allied SI-FAN, or TU-FA N. ZJ 

don’t regard their Citations, It feems, the Mandarins dare not treat them with Rigour, or offer 
to three them to Obedience, the Mountains they inhabit, whole Tops are covered with Snow 
even in July, flickering them a gain ft all Purfuits. Nay, as they have the Difpoial of the Rhu¬ 
barb, which grows in abundance on their Lands, they are courted by the Ckineje, who readily leave 
them in Pofleflion of fo frightful a Country, provided they can procure from them the Coramo- ci, flows and 
dity in the Condition which they require it. They have Cuftoms and Ceremonies very different Manner, 
from the Chinefh : For inftance, ’tis ufual with them to prefect a large white Handkerchief of 
Cotton or Taffety, when they go to wait upon the Perluns whom they mean to honour. They 
have aifo fume Cuftoms like thole found among the Kalka \Tartars , and others which referable 
the Cuftoms of the 'Tartars of Kokonor. 

The prefent Government of the Si-fan, or Til-fan , is very different from what it was formerly. Dominions, 
They have not now one Town in their Pofleflion, and ate pent up between the Rivers Ta-lon* 
and Yang-tfi-kyang, whereas anciently, their Kingdom was well peopled, fortified, and very 
powerful, 

It appears from the Chmcjc Geographers of the middle Age, from the Hiftory of the Provinces of 
Shen-fi and Se-dneen, and by the great Annals Nyen-i-Jhe, that they had a very large Dominion* 
and Princes of great Reputation, who both made themfelvcs formidable to their Neighbours, and 
cut out foine Work even to the Emperors of China. On the Eaft-flde they not only poflefled 
divers Territories, which at prefent belong to the Provinces of Sc-ckwen and Shen-Ji, but allb pulhed 
their Conquefts fo far into China as to fuklue feveral Cities of the Rank of Chew, whereof they 
formed four great Governments : Weftward they were Mailers of all the Countries from the River 
Ta-long, to the Borders of Cajhmir. 

In the feventh Century, Ki-tfbn , King of the Til-fan, poflefled this vaft Dominion, and had 
feveral Kings his Tributaries, to whom he fent Patents and Seals of Gold. Playing form’d the si/.l 
Plan of an Alliance with China, in the Time of the Emperor Tay-tjhng of the Dynafty of Tang, Aid. onus. 
one of the greateft Princes that Monarchy ever lmd, he lent a moil famous Embafly to that 63 °* 
Prince, who, pleafed with his Politenefs, received and difmiflcd the Ambafladors with the greateft 
Marks of Honour and Diftinfition. 

Ki-tfon , upon this Encouragement, by a fecond Embafly demanded a Princefs of the Imperial 
Blood, for his Son Long-tfang. The Emperor’s Council, looking on this as a very bold Propofal, 
rejected it with Scorn, without fo much as deigning to deliberate on it. Long-tfang fucceeding to 
the Throne on the Death of his Father, came at the Head of 200,000 Men to demand the Prin¬ 
cefs; and having defeated certain Princes Tributary to China, who oppofed his Paflage, he pe¬ 
netrated to the Borders of Shen-fi, where the Emperor then kept his Court. The Imperial Council 
depended on the Refiftance of thofe Princes, becaufe all the other Roads were itupra&icable to a 
numerous Army. 

After thefe firft Succefles, Long-tfang fent one of his Officers with a proud and haughty Letter, 
which he wrote to the Emperor j wherein he demanded that the Princefs fliould be immediately 
delivered up to him, with a certain Quantity of Gold, Silver, and Silks, which he Paid were due to 
the Hufband of a Princefs of the Imperial Blood, who came to receive her in Perfon with fo much 
State and Magnificence. 

The Emperor, offended at fuch a Demand, immediately fent Orders to his Troops on the Fron¬ 
tiers to affemble, and to gain Time, he amufed the Envoy with Elopes, giving him every Day 
a fumptuous Entertainment: But as fbon as he underftood that the Imperial Army was ready to 
march, he difmifled the Envoy with Difgrace, and without returning any Anfwer to the Letter of 
the King his Mafter. 

The General IJav-hycn-tfi fet out at the fame time, and as foon as he had joined the Army, lie 
attacked that of Long-fang, and routed it. However the Lofs was not fo confiderable on the • 

Prince’s Side, but that, after having rallied his Troops, he found himfelf in a Condition to give the 
Emperor Uneafinefs; for which Reafon, as he promifcd to retire, in cafe the Princefs was fent him 
with an Equipage fukable to her Dignity, the Emperor’s Council were of Opinion, that he fliould 
give his Confent: Accordingly the Princefs fet out with a great deal of Pomp, and after the Cere- ^ 0< 
monies of Marriage were over, Long-tfang retired, and became a faithful Ally. He was very fer- 
viceable to the Empire on divers Occaiiofcsj particularly when the General Alena ufurped a Tribu¬ 
tary Kingdom of China, Long-tfang aided the Emperor’s General with all his Forces, fought 
himfelf in Perfon, and had a good Share in the Victory by killing the Rebel. 

Ki-li-fo , who fucceeded Long-tfang , did nothing to difturb the Peace which he had with the Em- Cg6. 
pire and all his Neighbours: On the contrary, he ftudied only to continue it, by the Treaties 
■which lie made with different Nations of Tartars, and efpecially with the Whey-he, This Prince The Wh ey ht 
died without any Iflue, leaving his Kingdom equally powerful in domcftick Forces and foreign Terlars - 
Alliances. 

Sufi, his next Heir and Succeflor, was of a more warlike Genius; he was call'd in with his 
Tartarian Confederates, and fome other Allies of the Empire, to affift the Emperor When-tfong ., 
obliged at that Time to quit his Court at Chang- gan (the City at prefent called St-ngan) and aban¬ 
don it to the Rebels headed by the General Gan-lo-Jhan. 

The next Heir to the Crown, who called them in, had promifed them great Rewards, if they 
gained the Victory. He kept his Word with them, and befides giving them the Plunder of cer¬ 
tain rebellious Cities, and among the reft -that of Lo-yang, whidi was very rich, he made them 
Prefcnts-of great Quantities of Silks and -the choiceft things that China produced. 

But 
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Bat whether diflatisfied with thole Prcfents, or grown more haughty and enterprising from the 
Proof they had given of their Strength, or prompted by Policy to take an Advantage of the 
Weaknefs of an Empiieexhanfted by fo many civil Wars; as foon as they heard of the Emperor's 
Death, they let forward with a formidable Army, and made fuch incredible Hafte, that they were 
arrived on the Frontiers of the Empire, before there was the leaft Surmife of their Irruption. 

The Governors of ‘ Ta-ckin-quan , Lan-cbew, and all the Country of Ho-ft-u, were furprized, and 
forced to ferrender. The News being brought to Court by fome that had fled, he who was then 
at the Head of Affairs, at lirft could fcarce believe it. However, as he had the Wifdom to pro¬ 
vide againft the worft, he ordered the moft experienced general Officer, then at Court, to depart 
at the Head of 3000 Horfe to learn the Truth. 

fo-t/ly, (for that was the General’s Namej was Icarcely arrived at Hyen-yang, a City not far 
from the Court, when he received Information that the Enemy’s Army, confifting of 300,000 
Men, would he there that very Day. He difpatched immediately a Courier to the Minifter, to 
prefs him for Succours, without which it was impoffible for him with fuch a Handful of Men, to 
oppofe the Tit-fan, who were ready to fall upon the City where the Emperor refided. , 

The Minifter did not ftir a Step fafter. Mean time the Generals of the Enemy, wHo knew the 
Country, were no fooner arrived at Hyen-yang, than they detached a confiderable Body of Troops 
to poiTds themfelves of a Bridge on the River, where the reft of the Army arrived next Day in good 


Order. 

The Emperor, from whom they had till then concealed the Danger he was in ; was fo con¬ 
founded with the News, that he abandoned his Palace and fled: The great Men of his Court, the 
Officers and People all followed his Example. Thus the vidtorious Army entered the Palaces of 
the Emperor and the Princes, without Refiftance, where they found immenle Riches, which they 
carried away, and then let both the Palaces and the City on fire in different Places. 

Ko-tfey had retired with his 3000 Horfe, that he might join the Troops, which, on the 
lirft Alarm, left Cbang-gan-, By means of that Reinforcement he faw himfelf prefently at the Head 
of40,000 Men; and in order to lupply by Policy what he wanted in Strength, he had recourfe to 
the following Stratagem. He ordered a Detachment of Horfe, commanded by one of his bell Offi¬ 
cers, to encamp on the neighbouring Hills, and there, ranging themfelves in one Line, to make a 
dreadful Noife with their Drums, and to light up great Fires every Night in different Parts of the 
Camp, in View of the Enemy. This Artifice fucceeded; for the Ttt-fan fearing to be furrounded 
and overpowered by the united Forces of the Empire, conduced by a General of known Bravery 
and Experience, returned towards the Weft, and blocked up the City of Fong-tfyang. 

Ma-lin, who commanded in that Diftrift, came to the Relief of the Place, and forcing his way 
thro’ a Body of the Enemies Troops, whereof he killed above 1000, threw himfelf into the Town. 
As foon as he was entered, he caufed all the Gates to be opened, to let the Enemy fee he did not fear 
them. This extraordinary Conduft aftoniffied the Ttl-fan, and confirm’d them in their firft Suf- 
picions, that there was fbme Ambufcade prepared to furprize them. Befides, faid they, as this 
General feems not to value his Life, it will coft us dear before we can take the Town, and con- 
fidcring how much weakened we are already, hy the Fatigues we have undergone, how Ihall we 
be able to withftandan Army perhaps more numerous than our own, and compofed of frefh 
Troops? Hereupon they refulved to retire, Contenting themfelves with the Spoil they had already 
gain’d > and fey their Retreat gave the Cbinefe rime to repair the Royal City of Chang-gan whither 
the Emperor returned fome Months after he had quieted it in fo ffiameful a Manner. 

Thefe Troubles were no fooner over, than the Cbinefe were obliged to take the Field againft a new 
m(rh Rebel called Pu-ku, who entered into Confederacy with the Whey-he Tartars ; but he being taken 
r„rm', very opportunely off by a fudden Death, the Cbinefe had the Addrefs to dif-unite the two Nations 
kv^ctA*.’. fey fomenting a Jealoafy betwixt them, about the chief Command. * 

To-h-k who commanded the Whey-he, would needs be nominated General of the whole Armv 
This the Ttl-fan oppofed, as a thing contrary to the Orders they had received from the King them 
Maffcr, and diffionourablc to their Kingdom, which was much fuperior to the little State poffeffed 
by thokTartars. The Chinf Generals, who were encamped in their View, fecretly fupDorted the 
Prttenhonaof ro-ko-k, and at long* joined him. Hereupon the tttfim were attacked as they 
were marching o J and loft 10,000 Men ,n their Retreat. The King of the meditated how 

to retrieve h» Loffes, and being informed that the Wbty-be were retired much diflatisfied with the 
CbiK/r, he fent h« Army to befiege Lim-chm j the Governor of which City and its Diftrifl 
having but few Troop*, carefully (binned an Engagement on fuch unequal Terms ’ 

The Courfe he took ww to put himfelf at the Head of j.ooo Horfe, and turning fiddenly to¬ 
wards the Magazines of the Bciiegers, not only burnt them, but earned off ail the sSShW. 

had taken, with parr of theS Baggage. ’This Lofs obliged die ££ to rate Kal t 
the* own Territories. They remained I j Years without Adion, and only thought of Preparations 
lor a new War; but then brought a formidable Army into the Field whirh S 4im4m„ • I 1 

*• m the Difttiaa mto two 

Thefc numerous Troops eafily defeated fevetal Bodies of the Imnertl pvt™, .a . 
Ma-lin who before had driven them from Fmg-l/y^, had the fame Fate as the other Gcn^T 
lh“l plitp “ ^ ,nt 7 ’ by “ Ambufade tvhich he laid for th"m in 

Tl.is Defeat dilpofing the King of fi-fan to Peace, he font in Embaffy to China more nume¬ 
rous than magnificent i tile Amballador having no lefs than joo Men in his Retinue. The Em- 

peror 
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perot to mortify him detained him a long time at Court, without either giving him Audience, or y fAR of 
difinifling him. The King of the -Tit-fan was greatly incenfed at fo difegreeable a Reception Christ. 
ot his Embafly, and was preparing to take Revenge, when the Emperor happened to dye. 

One of the firft Cares of his Son Te-tfong, who fucceeded him, was to deliberate about the 
manner of difmiiiing the Atnbaflador atufhis Train. The Couri'e he took was quite different 
from that of his Predecefl'or: he feafted the principal Perl'ons of the Embafly, gave them and their 
Followers rich Habits according to their fcvcral Ranks, loaded them with Prefents, and lent them 
back, under the Conduct of one of his Officers, named Wey-ling, , who had Orders to juilify the 
fmail Regard which had been paid to his Ambafladors, by laying the Fault on their bad Conduct, 
and their having too'numerous a Retinue. 

Wey-ling, contrary to his Expectation, was received not only with Honour, but alfo with a 
Magnificence that furprized the Emperor, and gave him an Efteem for this Court. Fie had his 
Expences defrayed, and was lent back with an Amballador loaded with rich Prefents to the Em¬ 
peror, with an Aflurance, that he would never do any thing for the future that might break the 
good Undemanding which he defired to maintain with the Empire: So that the Court not doubt¬ 
ing the Sincerity of this Reconciliation, was too eafily perfuaded that there was nothing more to 
fear from the Tu-fan. 

In the mean time this King dying, Tfang-fo his SuccefTor was no fooner in the Throne, than 78G ‘ 
he ordered his Army to take the Field and enter Sken-fi , which they did without being difeovered ,* 
and defeated all the Imperial Troops they met with till they arrived at the City Kyen-ching , called 
at prelent Kyen-yang. 

The ChineJ'e Court was alarmed upon this ; but the General Li-ching, feeing the Confequences 
of this Invafion, thought he ought not to wait for the Emperor’s Orders j he therefore began his 
March with all his Troops joined to thofe of the Province, and coming up with the Enemy as 
they were on the point of belieging the City, he obtained fo compleat a Vidory, that he forced 
them to lue for Peace, which was granted on Condition they fhould fwcar to the Terms, as loon 
as one of the Lords of the Emperor’s Court arrived, with full Powers to adjuft Matters amicably, 
and ratify them in his Name by Oath, which was done accordingly; But their treacherous jDefigns 
were foon difeovered. Some of their Officers who defired the Continuation of the War, endea¬ 
voured to feize the Emperor’s Envoy and carry him to their Camp. Indeed the General difowned 
having any Hand in the Matter, and the Envoy imagined he had gained a great Point in his Negc- 
ciation with the Chiefs of the Enemy’s Army, by prevailing with them to return home, without 
doing any Damage to the Subjects of the Empire. 

This firlt Expedition not having the Succefs which the King of the Td-fan had promifed him- 
ielf, he prepared for a fecond, and railed an Army ffrong enough to oppofe both the Whey-he Tar¬ 
tars, (who had newly made an Alliance with the Emperor) and the ChineJ'e. At firft they took 79* 
fome conlidcrable Forts which lay in their Road, and having poflefled themfelves of Gan-fi, ad¬ 
vanced to Fe-ting, which lies to the South of Ning-bya j where they were furprized and defeated 
by the Whcy-ke. Neverthelefs, far from retiring, they continued their March towards the Court, 
with incredible Boldnefs and Intrepidity ; but foon after, when they lead expeded it, the General 
Wey-kau fell on them, cut in pieces thofe Bodies which were drawn up in Order of Battle, carried m 
off’ 50 of their * Camps, and purfued them as far as the Frontiers. At the fame time he difpatched F,I"*c am . 
an Officer to the King of Tun-nan, to perfuade him to come and join him with all his Force j but pemens. am 
that Prince refufed for fear of drawing fo formidable an Enemy upon himfelf. 

After this Vidory, Wey-kau propofed to the Emperor a Method to hinder the Incurfions of the 
Tu-fan; which was to build certain Cities or Fortrefles on the Weltern Frontiers. The Court fol¬ 
lowed his Advice, and Orders were given to build four in the Diftrid of Ning-yang-Ju, in the 
Province of Shenji, viz. Tang-ka, Ho-tau, Mtl-pu and Ma-ling. 

This Precaution was ufekfsj for lea roe were thefe Towns finifhed, when the Td-fan returned Sot 
as ulual, and at length took the City Lin-cbew, which they had before attempted feveral times in 
vain. The General Wey-kau did not give them time to repair their Breaches, before he appeared 
with his Army, at the Sight of which the Tu-fan abandoned the City, and marched towards Wey- 
chew in the Province of Se-cLmen, which was one of the belt Places they had. Wey-kau purfued 
them, and finding they fled continually before him, he refolved to befiege Wey-cbew, 

This News ftartled the King of the Tu-fan, who immediately fent Lun-mang his Prime Mi- 
liifter with eoniiderable Succours. Wey-kau being informed of this, marched out of his Lines to 
meet the Enemy, defeated the Army of the Prime Minifter, and obliged him to furrender himfelf 
Prilbner: Immediately after this Vidory, he had Admiffion into the City, which he reiolved to 
make a Place of Arms, and went to befiege the Fortrefs of Quen-min-ching, but he was baffled 
there, through the Bravery of the Governor, who made a glorious Refiftance, 

Wey-chnv was one of the Royal Cities, and the Kings of Tii-fan, fince the Time of Ki-lo-fo, re- Soz 
tided there one part of the Year. So that the firft thing King I-tays who fucceeded his Brother, °* 
did, was by all poiflble Means to recover it. With this View he levied an Army of 150,000 Men, 
and lent to befiege it. 

On the Report of the March of this Army, the Chinefe General threvy himfelf into the City, 
where he fuflamed a Siege for 25 Days, and defended it bravely, again ft the continual Affaults of 
the Enemy; but the Succours which lie expeded not arriving, and feeing himfelf reduced to Ex- 
tf entity, he was at length conftrained to furrender.. 

The Tu-fan, puffed up with their Conqueff, advanced towards Ching-tu-fu , the Capital of the 
Province of Se-cbwen, The Chinefe Genera), who with the few Troops he commanded, was un- 
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v aide to oppofe tlieir March, fprcad a Report that he was gone to poffefs himfelf of the Defiles of 
}■)£,?' the Mountains through which they had paifed, and canted his hide Army to make a ! the necet- 
\y~Y\j fjry Motions to induce them to believe, that this was really his Defign. In effedt they weie lo 
convinced of it, that for fear of having their Retreat cut oft, they contented themfelves with exe¬ 
cuting the principal Order of their Prince, and mtixe& to Wey-cbew. 

/_jSy was a Prince naturallv mild, peaceable and full of Tendernefs for his People : As he be- 
c.in the War for no other End, than to recover a Place which had been taken from hisPredeceffor, 
as lb ui as his Troops were returned, he lent to acquaint the Generals pofted on the Frontiers of the 
Empire, that he was willing they fliould live in Peace, and to convince them his Intentions were 
lir.cae, he published an Order, which enjoin’d all his Officers to aft only on the Defenfive. 

The Chlnefi or their Side behaved with great Generofity on feveral Occafions. Si-fa-mew , a 
‘iCfan by Nation, and Governor of Wey-chm, offered to deliver up that Place to Li-ti-yeu , who 
commanded the Ctineje Troops on the Frontiers of the Empire. The other Officers were almoft 
tinanimoufly of Opinion, that the Offer ought to be accepted, but Ni-u-fan, one of the principal 
among them, oppofed it ftrongly. _ ^ 

« A great Empire like ours, faid he, ought to prize fincere Dealing more than the Poffeffion 
« of a Town. It we break the Peace firft, we fliall authorize all the former Perfidies of the ’Hit-fan, 
“ and the Complaints we have made of them would thenceforth be unjuft; for whatever they do 
“ for the future, either by plundering or ravaging our Frontiers, will be juftified by our own 
“ Example”. The reft yielded to his Reafons, and it was concluded to reject the Offers of the 
Governor. I-tay took the Opportunity which the Peace afforded him, to govern his Subjects by 
new Laws, and advanced none to Employments but Men of the greateft Merit. If he was in¬ 
formed of any Perfon who was remarkable for his Knowledge, and Application to Study, he pre¬ 
ferred him to thole who were equally experienced in the Management of Affairs. Having heard of 
one among the Literati of great Reputation named (c) Sbang-pi-pi, and who had no other Recom¬ 
mendation but that of hrs great Abilities, he fent for him to Court from the fartheft Part of the 
Kingdom; being defirous to examine him himfelf, and hear him dilcourfe on different Subjects, 
he was fo well fatisfied of his Qualifications, that he made him Governour of the City and Diftriht 
of Cbm-chm, at prefent Signing. 

Notwithftanding all that Sbang-pi-pi could do, in reprefenting that he was fit for nothing but 
Books, that fuch a Poll required a martial Genius, and that at the Age of 40, it was too late 
to lerve an Apprenticelhip to State Affairs, the King ordered him to accept of the Govern¬ 
ment, and take Poffeffion of it without Delay. That Prince who by the Wifdom and mild- 
nels of his Sway, had gained the Hearts of all his Subjedts, dying without Iffue, Ha-mo, 
who was neareft of Blood to the Throne, was readily acknowledged by the States, as lawful Suc- 
cvffor. . 

This Prince gave himfelf up wholly to his Pleafures; he lived in Peace with all his Neighbours, 
but his Paffions together with the Violences and Cruelties he committed, rendered him fo odious to 
his Subjedts, that they left their Country in Crowds, to free themfelves from his continual Oppref- 
fions. In fliort, he was the firft Caufe of this Kingdom's falling to decay. 

Ji 4-. The Diftra&ions encreafed much more after his Death; for as he neither left any Children, nor 
had ttomiiiitcd a Succeffor, one of the Minifters, gained by the Widow Queen, caufed the Son 
of Fayoa, her Favourite, and one of the greateft Lords of the Kingdom, to be proclaimed King, 

On the firft Report of this Election, Kye-tu-na , firft Minifter of State, haftened to the Palace 
and oppofed it. “ If the Royal Family is not extinG:, cry’d he, is it not a Crime to chufe a 
home” 8 e ^ Where ” ? But hi8 Zeal c6ft hira bis for the y hilled him as he was returning 

This Condudl of the Court loft them the Hearts of all the People; who were ftill more in- 
cenfed, when they underftoqd that the new King was no more than a Child of 2 Years old whofe 
Name Woutd be only of Ufe to authorize all the Proceedings of the Favourite • but at laffc the 
Qqeeu’s Farty was fo powerful at Court, that they were conftrained to comply and acknowledee 
this young rrllfo^ With the ufual Ceremonies, ..... 

When this News arrived at the Attay which was then neat the Frontiers, the great Genera) 
Lti-eong-je, refilled the Orders that were felt him by the Court, and even conceived Thoughts of 
making himfelf King. , s 

He Was a Man otboumllefs Ambition, proud, full of his own Merit, extreamly paffionate and 
often cruel, but on the other hand, he was brave, ildlful, and capable of the irfoift Underta- 
fanm So without hefitang, he lard hold of this Opportunity to afeend the Throne He firft 
aufal a Report to be fpiwtl, that he vm preparing to revenge the Royal Family, by extirpating 
the, Uiuriicrs of the Crown t And having augmented his own Army with freih 


nd'l^n* ° f * ,T tnm h ^ defelted - He alfo ' ook and plundered Vey dL 

and being pined by a great Numta of Ofccets and Malecontents, he found himfelf atthe S 
bitoteMrafcif"'^'”' ThefirlU “P l " !made i w»s tobring tho Govetnois of the Provinces 

fince King /-to had to ade him Goverlor’of C&a hfh^ 

to chlapline hisTrOODS. fbv making them exereHe frpnuto-ihUt 1,_i* .1. .1 . _ ^ 


to tliicipline his Troops, (by making them exercife frequently, and teaching 
tagemsof War) that they were reckoned tile beftin all the Kingdom. 8 ious Stia- 
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Lu-kong-je was willing to found him firft, and after writing him a deceitful Letter, advanced y of 
towards the City. Shang-pi-pi who Jaw thro’ the General’s Dclign, relblved to crofs it, and to deceive cnpjyr. 
him in his Turn, wrote him ib modeft an Anfwer, that Lu-kong-je did not.doubt but he had 
gained him over to his Side. 

Immediately after the Departure of the Courier, Shang-pi-pi began his March with all his Troops, 
and made fuch Halle, that he arrived almoit as loon as his Letter. That Inftant he attacked tile 
Army of Lu-kong-jt\ which was much ftronger than his own, and as this General was furprized 
and unprovided, he was defeated without any Difficulty. 

Lu-kong-je after rallying the reft of his Troops retired, much inraged in his Heart; He faw 
plainly, that Shang-pi-pi would be a great Obftacle to his ambitious Views, and the more to, as he 
had given out in his Government, that if they could not have a King of the Royal Blood, it would 
be better to fubmit to the Emperor of China , than to favour the Ambition of a rebellious Subjeft, 

Lu-kong-je having recruited his Army, imagin’d the way both to regain his Authority and win 
the Affections of his Nation, 'was to enter the Cbinefe Territories, and give them up to be be plun¬ 
dered. He bad tome Succeis at the Beginning, but was quickly beaten by the Cbmje Generals, 
who afterwards took from the Tufan, the City of Ten-chew and leveral Fortrcffes. 

Lu-kong-je was no way difmayed at thefe Loffes; he imagin’d that if he was once Jole* M-after of 
the Kingdom, it would not be difficult to repair them ; for which Reafon, he bent all his Thoughts 
on reducing Shang-pi-pi. He had augmented his Army with new Recruits, and with the Tartars, 
who were old Allies of the Til-fan, to whom he had promifed the plundering of the Frontiers of 
China. Thus he began his March, and arrived near Cben-cbm with a formidable Army. 

Shang-pi-pi , without taking too many Men out of his City, had fortified his Camp near the 
River, on the firft News of the Enemy’s Approach. But Lu-kong-je , attacked and forced him 
to abandon it; he paffed the River, broke down the Bridge, and followed the Enemy Step by 
Step on the other Side, And tho’ he beheld the Spoil and Ravages that Lu-kong-je made on his 
Territories, with a Dclign to draw Him to a general Battle, yet he never iuffered his Soldiers to 
crols the River, not to much as to fkirmifh with the Enemy. The natural Brutiflmeis of Lit- 
, hong-je and his bad Temper, which encreafed by the fmall Succefs of his Enterprises, rendered 
him to infupportable to his Soldiers, that they deferted in Troops to Shang-pi-pi , who received 
them kindly, and form’d them into new Companies. 

The Tartars on their Side, who could no longer bear fuch an intolerable Yoke, and law into the 
ambitious Delign of the General, retired. In ffiort, the Delation, which encreafed daily more and 
more, frightend Lu-kong-je to fuch a Degree, that he gave himfelf for loft, and delpairing of Suc¬ 
ceis, thought he could not do better, than furrender to the Emperor of China on certain Condi¬ 
tions, Accordingly he departed for the Court, and treated with his Imperial Majefty. Though he 
could not obtain all his Demands, he pretended to be fatisfied, and retired to Ko-chew, a Cbinefe 
City, where he lived at cafe the Remainder of his Life. 

While the ambitious Lu-kong-je was Mafter of almoft the whole Forces of the State, the 
Princes of the Blood retired into different Parts of the Kingdom, where they had fmall Patrimo¬ 
nies, tho tome of them took Shelter in certain Forts that belong’d to them towards Se-chwen , 
refolving rather to fubmit to the Emperor of China, than to an Ufurper. Others fortify’d themfelves 
in their Mountains, while tome of the raoft confiderable remain’d in the Territories they poffefs’d, 
bordering qii the Government of Shang-pi-pi. Hence arofe an infinite Number of Diftradtfons in 
the State, which neither the Wifdom and Valour of that General, nor his Succeffor, were able to 
appeafe; and which was the Ruin of this Monarchy at laft. 

When the Tufan, divided into different Parties, were weary of fighting, many Officers and Sol¬ 
diers joined themfelves to Pan-h-chi, Prince of Lu-ktl, a Place in the Borders of the Diftritft of 95' 
Chen-chew , which the Children of Shang-pi-pi had preferved for their Nation. As loon as they , 
beheld a Chief of the Royal Blood, they quickly formed an Army, and to retrieve the Honour of * 
their Country by tome glorious Exploit, refolved to attack the King of Ilya. 

This new King, who was a Tartar, originally of Til-pa, which is ftill in the Poffeffion of the Til- Kingdom of 
fan , had founded a Dominion in Spight of the Cbinefe , near the Whang-bo, the Capital whereof ftwor A'V. 
was Hya-cbm , call’d at prefent Ning-bya ;■ -from which City the-new Kingdom took the Name 
of Hya. ' 

The Til fan had much affifted this Prince in his Enterprizej but they alledged that their Ser¬ 
vices were ill requited, and that their Complaints bad been rejedted with ill Treatment from the 
Minifters of the new State; for which Reafon, toeing themfelves re-united under one of their own 
Princes, they defign’d to be revenged of them for their Ingratitude. 

The King of Ilya, who was the Founder of this little Monarchy, was named Li-ki-then 5 He 
had renewed the War with the Empire, at-that Time govern’d by the Imperial Family, of the 
Song ; entring fuddenly with a numerous Army into the Weftern Partof Shenf, which bordered too-, 
on the fmall Dominion that the Til fan were, ftill poflefs’d of. : 

Pan-lo-cbi offer’d to join the Cbinefe Commander with his Forces, to deftroy this growing 
Power, provided the Emperor would honour him with a Title that might give him more Au¬ 
thority among thofe of his own Nation, The Emperor liked the Propofal,and fent him Patents 
as Governor General of the Tufan , 

The King of Hya, who knew nothing of thefe private Contradfs, after making tome Ravages, 
befieged the Town of Si-lyang , and taking it, put the Coventor to Death; he thought to pufh his 
Conqueft farther, believing that Pan-lo-chl was coming to join him with his Army, to. favour his 

Defigns, 
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v , But that Prince having, at the Head of 60,000 Horfe, come up with the King of Hya 

I’wfr. in a few Days, attack'd him with lo much Valour, that he enhrely defeated his great Army, 
\^Y^J however, being wpuaded in the Battle he dyed foon after the Vidtory. 

So-tjb-lo his Succeffor bent his Thoughts on recovering tile ancient Monarchy of his Anceftors. 
Ilis little Dominion confided only of 7 or 8 Towns, with fome neighboiiringCountry& But he 
rely’d much on the experience and valour of his Troops, which were very well dlfc.pl.ned; he was 
in hopes alii, that the reft of the id-fan wou'd join him and leek hisiProtedlion, when they Aloud 
fee him powerful enough to defend them. He fcfd his Court at ifmg-hc-cbmg, where he efta- 
blifhed Officers the fame both as to Number and Titles, that the Kings his Piedeceiioi s had. Af¬ 
terwards levying new Forces in the Territories of Li-tfing-cbin, Ho-chrn, J-cbwn, Tfmg-tang 
and throughout all the Parts in general that remain’d to him of the ancient Dominions ot the 
Tit-fan, he entred the Territories of the Empire feveral Times, but was always beaten, and at 
length concluded a Peace. . _ . , , 

The Enterprizes of the King of Hya gave him fome uneafinefs. That Princes power encreai- 
ed Daily, which fwelled his Pride to. fuch excefs, that he had affumed the Title of Emperor. 
The Chinefe Monarch was glad of having So-tfi-lo to oppofe him, and to engage that Prince 
more firmly in his Intereft, he made him Governor General of Pau-Jhun, which flood very con¬ 
veniently for him. So-tfo-h dying in the mean Time, the Divifion, which foon after .enfued a- 
mong his Children, haften’d the intire rain of the State of the Tufan. That Prince had by his 
firft Wife two Children, die one named Hya-chen , and the other Uo-chen-tju : He had afterwards 
by a fecond Venter the Prince ‘Ton-pen. This laft Wife had fo much influence and. favour, that 
to render her Son more powerful, fhe perfwaded her Hufband to imprilon his Children by the 
firft, and oblige their Mother to turn Bonzefi. But they finding means to efcape, and deliver their 
Mother out of the Monaftery where fhe had been fhut up, the People who aflifted them in getting 
outofPrifon, declared for wem. , v v. 

So-tjo-io who had recovered from his infatuation approved of this Change, and permitted that 
Mo-chm-tfu fhou’d live at Tfong-ko-cbing which he gave him for his Maintenance, for he had re¬ 
moved his Court to Chen-cbew. To Kan-ku his other Son he affign’d Hya-chen (d) for the Place 
of his abode* As to his third Son Ton-pen , who appear’d to him moll capable of upholding his 
Family, he gave up to him all his Authority and the reft of his Dominions. Ton-pen refided at 
Li-tfng-chin, where he Was equally beloved of his People and fear’d by his Neighbours: Info- 
much that all the Tufan whichdwelt to the North of the Whdng-ho [ or Yellow River] were in- 
tirely under his Subje&ion. Moreover the Emperor of China granted him the Government of the 
whole Country of Faufhun, at the Requeft of So-tfo-h, who furrendred it in his Favour. 

This great Power wherewith the Younger was invefted, gave Umbrage to the two Elder, 
and their Families, who were afraid of being one time or other opprefs’d: Neverthelefs they re¬ 
fumed Courage, averting the Privileges of their Seniority, and by the precautions they took, 
died undifturbed in the Cities that fell to their Share. 

Mti-ching, Son of Hya-chen, more uneafy than his Father at the Power of Prince Tonfhen , re¬ 
vived to fubmit to the Emperor and deliver up to him Kan-ku , Ho-cheiv, and all the Land, which 
were in his Poffeffion. As the City of Ho-chm was a Place of great importance for fecuring the 
Frontiers of the Empire, the Chinefe Monarch received the Propofals of Mil-ching with joy, grant¬ 
ing to him and his Poftcrity in general, whatever he demanded in order to live with Honour in 
tlie Empire. 

Mo-chn-tfu had for his Heir his Sob Kyau-ki-ting, who was much beloved in his little State, 
but did not furvive his Father many Years. His Son Hya-cbeng fucceeded him : He was a paf- 
fionate, violent and cruel Prince, whereby he fo incenfed his Subje&s, that they form’d a 
Ddign to depofe him, and let up his Uncle SA-rnn in his Stead. But the Plot being difeovered, 
* Sii-mn and almoft all his Accomplices were put to Death 

One of the Principal Officers, named Tfyen-lo-ki, finding means to efcape, carry’d with him 
Chofa whn was of. the Prince’s Family ; and feizing the City of Ki-ku-ching, caufed him to be 
proclaimed Prince of that petty State* Rut Hya-cbing haftening thither with his Forces, took the 
Place, and put Ch-fa to Death ; while Tfyen-lo-ki in the midft of all thefe troubles, found means 
again to efcape to Ho-ckw. 

, Th « General Van-chau, having been made Governor of this Place by the Emperor of China 
Tyen-h-h perfuaded him that the Conqueft of the Country qf Tfing-tang was very eafy and 
that if he had a mind he might make himfelf Mafter of it. Van-chau gave ctedit to him and 
immediately attack’d the little City of Mo-cbwen, which he took without any Difficulty. It was 
t ton that the Mice Hya-cbing, feeing himfelf hated by his People, and vigoroufly attack’d by 
fhh Chtnrje , refolved tq lubmit to the Emperor on advantageous. Conditions. To this end he re- 
r**d»*, the Territories that belonged to him, and obtained his 

Deowids. Tlie Emperor ratify d the Treaty and gave the Government of this Diftria to 

The like happen’d to Longfuf) aSorfof MH-ching, whqm one of the Chiefs of the Til-fan 
had put m Poflcflion of the City of Hi-pa-mn. After feveral Battles fought with Van-chau, 
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v, h_:dn he diftinguifli’d himielf by his furprizing Valour, being fometimes Conqueror and foine- 
tiinos conquered, that Prince liibn fitted upon advantageous Terms, which the Emperor ratified, 
and thereby all his Territories were re-united to the Empire. 

The Family of the third Sen of So-tjb-h continued longer in Splendor, but at length it was dif- 
poffelled of its Principality by the Mongols, who took the Name o (2 wen and Ywm-cbau, after the 
Conqneft of China. 

In the m id ft of the Troubles, which arofein the 12 th Century between the Chineje Emperors 
of the Dynajly of the Song, and the Eaftern Tartars, called Nu-che , who took the Name 
of Kin , the Family of Tonjhen made an Alliance with the Kings of Hya , and under their 
Protection enjoy’d their Territories pretty peaceably : But at length it was involved in the com¬ 
mon Ruin by the victorious Founder of the Dynajly of the 2 'wen, whom our European Authors 
name Jinghiz-Khdn, and the Chineje Cbin-ki-Je-Han . (e) 

The Year 1227, according to the Chineje Hiftory, is the iEra of the intire Ruin of the Yu- End of tiie 
fan ; from that Time they have remained in their ancient Country without either Name or Power, ^ e n f^“ 
happy to live there in quiet. So true it is, that the Divifion of a Government almoft always 
overturns the 1110ft fiourifhing Monarchies. The Til-fan were always rei'peCted by their Neigh¬ 
bours, fo long as they were united under Monarchs who were capable of governing them well, 

Tho’ the Form of the Government has been changed among the Tu-fan, their Belief has always Religion of 
continued the fame. The Idolatry of Fo was the Religion of their Kings and Princes, as it is ftill thti ll Y an - 
that of the Chiefs of the Nation. The Lama Bonzas, and fometimes tile Ho-Jhan Bonzas , had 
great Authority in their Courts : They even chofe them to be Minifters of State, and on certain 
Occallons to command the Armies. Superftition has rather encreafed among the Tu-fan fince 
their Decline. Under the Emperors of the Ywen, the Lamas became fo powerful, that the Tartar 
Families thought it was an Honour to have one of their Kindred among thefe Bonzas. ’Tis likely 
this introduced among the Yu Jan, who were then Subjects to the Ywen, the Cuftotn of con¬ 
ferring on a Lama of the Family, the Power of Governing and Punifhing. 

This alfo has much contributed to their being fo extremely devoted to Fo. Their Liberality is 
never {hewn, unlefs it be in honouring this Idol, which they inrich by their Offerings. For they 
have Gold in feme of their Rivers: And know pretty well how to work it, efpecially in making 
Veflels and little Statues. 

The ufe of Gold is alfo very ancient among ’em: Since the Chinefe Books mention that in the 
Reign of a certain Emperor of the Dynafty of the Han, an Officer having been fent to the Til- 
fa ji, to complain of the Devaluations made by fome of their Chiefs with their united Forces, they 
Endeavoured to pacify him, by offering him a Quantity of Gold Plate : But the Officer refufed 
it, cuffing the Yu-fan to be told, that Rice in diflies of Gold did not relifh with him. 

Their Country is very Mountainous: Lying between the Rivers Whang-ho to the North, Ya-hng Nature of 
to the Weft, and the Yang-tje-kyang to the Eaft. Neverthelefs, between thefe Mountains there the Country, 
are fome fine Plains, which are like thofe of Se-cJmen and Tun-nan, principally along the Banks of 
the great and beautiful River Ya-long : But there is neither Town nor Fortrefs to be met with 
any where, though there muft needs be the remains of Cities, lince it is certain there were fome 
formerly in this Country. The Source, of the Ya-long , which is both broad and deep, is between 
34 and 35 deg. of latitude and 19 of longitude (f). 

The Springs of the Yang-tje-kyang, which runs quite thro’ China, are in the Country of the 
Tu-fan. The moft famous which the oldeft Chinefe Books Ipeak of, is named Fie-fmi, and lies 
below 3 3 deg. of lat. and in 15 of long, but it is called by the Yu-fan, Chunak , and comes from a 
Chain of Mountains, which they name Cburkula. ' 

I thought fit to take particular notice of this, becaufe the Chinefe Books of Geography relate many 
falfehoods concerning the great River Yang-tje-kyang, ■ Thefe Authors wrote only from common 
Report, and at a Time when there was fcarce any Conefpandence with either Tibet or tire 
Til-fan, 


Of the TARTARS of KOKO-NOR. 

B EYOND Si-mng, without the Gates of the-Great Wall, are the Territories of the Tartars 
of Koko-Nor. They are properly Eluths (g) by Nation : But fince the Extinction of the 
Royal Family, denominated Ywen-chau, they inhabit to the Weft of China, along die Province 
of Se-chven , between it and Tibet j they take their Name from a great Lake which the Chineje 
call Si-hay, that is, the Wefern Sea ; and themfelves in their own Language, Koko-Nol or 
'Koko-Nor. 

(p.) P. h HaMe paffes fliglitly over this Part relating to the which we take to have been the Country pofTeifed by the 
IDeltruiUon of the Power of the Si-fart and Si-bja, which yet is Emperors of Hja. 

the moll curious and intereiling to us of all their Hiftory, as be- (f) It muft be obferved that the Longitude is always reckon'd 
ing comieifted with that of Jetigbiz KMn; had that Jcfuit or his from Pe-iing, excepting where it is mention’d to be otherwife. 
Corrcfpondents been fuller on this Head, we might have been {a)Ekt!n or Jluths ; Of.whwi.ajv Accqunth given in the ad 
able perhaps tp have determined the Situation of Karo Kataj, Volume, ’ , 

Vcl. I. I , . Their 
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T 1„ ; , i< car.- farm: estendin* from North to South above (even Degrees. ’Tis fepa- 

rit£i) from aim to Mountains, fo high and deep, that they ferve almoft evety where mftead 
<•! *h" (.')-■ it VYU ” However there arc lonie Pieces of it to be leen towards the Openings or the 
Mortmains dix/dlv in thole Places which are frequented by the Koko-Nor and other Strangers j 
itr lnlbncc Tfmr-tan^i\, vvhctc there are fome Battalions under the conduct of a Tjong- 
- l.-, who ’has uUb other Troops in different Ports, which he difpofes of as there is 
Otcaiion 

• ' The principal Merchandize of Tjong-fang-wey, Is a fort of Woolen-ftuff. named Pn-hi, much 
isku our Prize, but not above one fourth or fifth part of the Breadth. It is made by the Tartan 
of KoktbNsr and the Si-fan, who know very well how to dye it of all forts of Colours. In the 
Couinrv tlicy often make long Habits of it, and at Peking they cover Saddles with it. 

The’Countrv of thefe Tartars, which borders on Se-chwen, is not contiguous to the Kingdoms 
of Ptg£ and Am, called by the Cbineje Myen (g) and Ta-iva, altho* thefe lie to the South of it (h) ; 
Ixcaulc there are frightful and inacceffibfe Mountains between, inhabited by Nationsalmort wholly 
unknown, and which by report of the Chinefe of Tun-nan, their Neighbours, are very favage, 
being without either Laws or Government. 

The mart Northern of the Mountains bordering on the Koko-nor Tartars is called Nit'-i and 
the moft Southern bounding Am, in 35 Degr. 33 Min, Latitude, is named Life in that Part to¬ 
wards Tun-chang-fu. 

The Entrances of thefe Mountains, which alfo ntake a good part of its weftern Limits, are 
fortified no more than thofe of Se-chwen-, but confidering the Country, they are fufficient for the 
Security of the State, and the Trade carry’d on with Am, by Tm-ye-chm, a middling City, on 
which depends the guarding the Pafe which is neafeft, ahd moft frequented by the-Merchants. 

There was ftiil lets Qccafenfor fortifying the Avenues of the Mountains 'to -the South' of Tun- 
nan and China, along the Confines of the Kingdoms of Laos (called by the Chinefe Lau-Shwa or 
Lau-Je) and Tong-king-, for befides that the Air of this Country is fatal to Strangers, it happens 
that mart part of the Year it is uncultivated and wild, full of Rivers and dangerous Torrents; 
whence it is, that the Cbineje traffic fo little with either of thofe Kingdoms. Neverthelefs P. Regis 
found fame Traders at Tun-nan fu, who had travelled as far as the Borders of both Countries-; 
and whofe Memoirs and Journals were ferviceable to him in determining fome Pofitions in the 
Soutliern Part of Tun-nan, proportioning their Stages to the Diftances meafur’d between the 
Places, thro’ which they parted in making the Map of the neighbouring Cities. 

The Chinefe have extended their Dominions as far as thefe Trails of inaceeffible Mountains, 
which in a Courfe of fuch prodigious Length are interrupted only by great Rivers, and feem to 
have been defign’d by Nature for the Bounds of fome large Kingdom 1 . They little regard the 
Complaints and Efforts of certain inconfiderable Nations, who remain fhut up in this Enclofure 
as we have obferved of the Si-fan, who have been hemmed in by the Great Wall about and 
Kya-yu~quan. Neverthelefs the Conduft of the -Chinefe has not been the fame towards thefe 
different Nations, as we are going to inform the Reader. 


Of the Nation of the LO-LO. 

Ration of the Lo-lo (1) ruled in Tun-nan, and was governed by different Sovereigns 
The Chinefe, after building feme Forts and Cities in the little uncultivated Plains there and 
fighting feveral Battles, rcfelvcd to gain thefe People, by conferring on their Lords for ever the Seals 
- and all Honours of aineJiMandarins, with, the Title of ChifA and Chi-chew, &c, on condition 
that they fhould acknowledge the Emperor, and be fubjeft to the Governor of the Province In 
common Affairs after the fame Manner as the Chinefe Mandarins of the fame Rank • Moreover 
that they fhould receive the Inveftiture of their Lands from the Emperor, and fhould not ex/ 

h“ft7cn«Mr t - min ^ lh0 “ thlS& " fCnti th4E “P eror « MsP “ obBgmg himfelf> 

The Lthh are as vrell (toped as the Cbintft , and more inured to Farigne j they have a different 
Lang rage and a tort of Wnting winch feem* to be ,he fame as that of the Bmza, of iC and 
Ava. Thefe have. mOnutted themtelves wrth the moft ri s h and powerful among th o Uh who 
ndrabft the northern tort of Tm-mit, and have there built huge Temples of dlffefehfStmaure 
KCcam0ma - m *** 1 * ^ole religious Worth* is“ 

The Lo-lo Lords are Ibfolute Matters of their Subiedts and have a Rio-h* -h ' • * 

Death, Without waiting for the Anfwer of tfie much left ttot^df t£ Court ^fofttot 

they are obey d with an incredible Rcadinefs and Zeal. Any one thinks his f 1 j C 

if lie is admitted to fervein the Palaces which 

■ . : many 

<»•> In the French it h feirteily printed Mint Tfl , u . , . . . 
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many Chin ft Tribunals, as they are called in ibme Relations, which for the moft part are kept 
in bad Repair and lcarce habitable. The Lc-lo , who coniider the Hall where they give Audience, 
and all the other Apartments, as their Eftate, take care to beautify and keep them in good 
Condition. 

Betides the Officers of the Houlchold, and others who ferve quarterly, they have Captains. Farce; 
who command the Militia of the Country; one Part of which con lifts ot Ilorfe, the other of 
Foot, who are armed with Arrows, Spears, and often with Mufquets. 

Altho’ the Horles of Tun-nan as well as Se-chwen are the lead: in all China, yet they are not Hone?, 
the lefs efteemed oil that Account; for they are not only of a beautiful Colour and well Raped, 
but are alfo ftrong, lively, and tradable. 

The Mountains within their Diftridt muft needs afford Mines of Iron and Copper, for Mines <,f 
they make their own Weapons. The Chineje fometimes carry them Arms, and often infinuating f 
into the Iloufes of thole Lords, enrich themfelves at the Expence of their Subjcds. 

In ihort the Country abounds in all Sorts of Commodities, and affords Mines of Geld and a!iJ 
Silver, The Habit of the Lo-lo con lifts in a pair of Drawers, a linr.en Veft, that reaches no S; ’’ jr ' 
lower than the Knees, and a Straw Hat, or one of Ratann ’; they go with their Legs bare, and 
wear nothing but Sandals; the Lords wear the Tartar Habit, made of Satin or Dam a Ik ; the 
Ladies over a long Gown, which reaches down to their Feet, wear a little Cloak which comes 
no lower than the Waift ; it is in this Drels they fide on Horfeback, even in performing 
the Marriage Ceremonies, or in the Vi fits they make, accompany’d by their Waiting Women 
on Horfeback likevvife, and their other Dome (ticks on Foot. 

Concerning the Nation of the MYAU TSE. 

T HE My a a tjc (k) are difperfed thro* the Provinces of* Se-drwen, Quey-chew, Hu-outing, Their 
Ptyang-Ji, and along the Borders of ffiang-tong ; under this general Name feveral People Countr >’- 
are comprehended. Moft of them differ only in certain Cuftoms, and a flight Variation of 
Language; fuch are the Myau-tJ'e of St-churn, thofe to the Weft of Hu-quang, and thofe to the 
North of ^ uey-che'w ; they are morfe fierce and uncivilised than the Lo-lo, as well as greater Ene¬ 
mies to the Cbineft. 

To fubdue them, or at leaft to bridle them; the Chinefe have built large Forts and Towns, upon 
very diiadvantageous Situations, with incredible Expence; but then by this means they have effectually , 
fecured the Quiet of the State, by cutting off all Communication among them, fo that the 
moft powerful of thefe Myau-tJ'e are, as it were, block’d up by thofe Barriers. 

Thole of whom we fpeak are as abfoldte over their People as the Lo-lo ; but as they have not Government, 
received the Dignity of Chi-fit , Chi-chew , &c. they are confidered as fubdued, provided they keep 
quiet: And in cafe they commit A£ts of Hoftility, either to be revenged of the Chinefe , who 
are often troublefome Neighbours, or to £hew their Bravely, Wherein they picque themfelvcs, be¬ 
lieving they are better Horfcmen than any other Nation, the Chinefe are content to drive them 
back to their Mountains, without attempting to force them from thence. In Vain the Vice- 
Roy of the Provinces cites them to appear even by Proxy, for they do juft as they think 
proper. 

One of thefe Myau-tJ'e Lords, having been invited to a Meeting, where the Vice-Roy of Tun- 
nan, fiiey-clmo, and Se-dmcn, expedted. him accompany’d with two great Men of Pe-king , fent 
from Court to examine into the Complaints which one of the Governors had made of his Corr- 
dudt, obftinately refuted to coine ; whereupon the Grandees thought fit to diffemble, and treat with 
him by way of Negotiation. 

Thefe Lords have not only their Officers, like the Lo-lo, but they have alfo petty Lords 
under them; who, tho’ Mafters of their Vaflals, are feudatory, and obliged to attend with 
their Troops when ordered. The Houfes of thefe Lords are not inferior to the beft belong¬ 
ing to the Chinefe. Their ufiial Arms are the Bow and half Pike; their Saddles are well made, 
and differ from the Chinefe, being narrower and' higher, with Stirrups of painted Wood. 

Their liorfes are much efteem’d on account of their Swiftnefs in climbing up and galloping Horfo. 
down Mountains, as alfo for their Agility in leaping very wide Ditches. Thofe'of them that 
are fold in thefe Parts coft an exceffive Price. 

The Great Mandarins receive them often as Prefects, from the Inferior, who buy them, dear 
as they arc, to procure the Favour of their Prote&ors, or even of the Myau-tfe Lords, when 
they live in good Underftanding with them. The Chinefe report fu.rprizing and even incredible 
Things of thefe Horles. 

One Thing which they tell is not altogether fo, viz. That when Officers of the Army 
are to be chofen, they oblige the Candidates to leap their Horles over a Ditch, of a certain 
Breadth, with a clear Fire burning in it, and to order the Soldiers to tide full fpeed down the 
higheft Mountains. In fhort, they relate' many other things of the fame Nature, wherein fup- 

pofing 

(k) As Myait Jignifics in Chinefe a Cat, (probably from the fignihes the Sens of Cats. P. Ju IIaide for the molt part omits 
Noife thole Creatures make) and Tfe, Son ; perhaps Myau-tfe the Significations of Names, which is a great Deleft. 
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pofing them to be practicable by a few Heroes among them, the Aflors run very dangerous 

XV *The Myau-tfe who dwell in the Middle and Southern - Part of Quey-chm differ from the 
former as to their Condition: For without flopping to give an Account of the various Names (l) 
v-iven them by the Cbinefe of the Country, (which are tire Names of the Colonies come from 
other Parts, or fent by the Emperors and Conquerors of this Province,) they may be divided 
into Myau-tfe who are not fubdued, and Myau-tfe who are fubdued. 
n Thde lafl are again divided into two Sorts, one obeying the Magiftrates of the Empire, and 
■ making Part of the Cbinefe People, from whom they are diftmguilh’d only by a kind of Head- 
Drefs, which they wear inftead of the Bonnet, or Cap, commonly ufed by the Cbinefe. 

The others have their Hereditary Mandarins , originally inferior Officers, who ferved in the 
Chinfe Army of Hong-vu, on the Rife of the lafl Royal Family, and were in recompenfe 
made Makers, feme of fix, others of ten or more Villages conquered from the Myau-tfe. 

Thde new Matters were fupported by the Garrifons placed in thofe advantageous Stations, 
where the Towns of that Province are fecn at prefent. The Myau-tfe accuftom’d themfelves by 
Degrees to the Yoke, fo that now they look on their Mandarins , as if they were of their 
own Nation, and have conform’d to almofl: all their Cuftoms. However, they have not yet forgot 
their Country j they talk of the Provinces and Towns they came from, and how many 
Generations have fettled in the Province of Fluey-chew. Mott of them reckon 14, fome 16; 
which agrees with the iEra of Hong-vu. 

Altho’ their Jurifdiciion is but fmall, yet they do not want Riches. Their Houfes are large, 
commodious, and kept in good Repair. They hear the Caufes of their Subjedts on the firft De¬ 
mand, and have Power to punifh them, but not capitally. From their Tribunals, which have the 
Privilege only of the Cbi-byen, an Appeal lies to that of the Chi-fu. 

The People wrap their Heads in a Piece of Linnen, and wear nothing but a fort of Doublet 
and Breeches; hut their Mandarins and their Domefticks are cloathed like the Mandarins and Cbi- 
nefe of the Country, efpecially when they go to the City, to vifit the Chi-fu, or any other Mandarin. 

It was from thefe Mandarins of the conquered Myau-tfe, that the Miffionaries, who were 
at work on the Map of thofe Provinces, got feme Intelligence of the Myau-tfe, who are 
not fubdued, and poffefs above 40 French Leagues in the Province of Quey-chew near Li-ping-fu : 
For tho' they pafe’d along their Country on the North and Weft Sides, in fettling the Pofitions of 
the Cbinefe Towns and Places, where the Soldiers were potted all around, almott in fight of 
their Borders, yet they never faw one of them appear. p 

They told them that thefe unconquered Myau-tfe, who are called by the Cbinefe Sing-Myau-tfe 
or Ye-Myau-tfe, that is, Wild Myau-tfe, have Houfes built of Brick, one Story high, and like thofe 
of the conquered Myau-tfe. In the Ground-Ploor they put their Cattle, as the Oxen, Cows, 
Sheep, and Hogs, for in thofe Parts one fees fcarce ariy other Kinds of Animals, not even Horfes’. 
Hence it is, that their Houfes are dirty and flanking, and that thofe who are not ufed to it can 
hardly bear to lie in the upper Room. In effedl, the Tartars choofe rather to lodge in’ the mifer- 
able Caferns of the Soldiers, than in thofe Houfes, which otherwife make a pretty good Appearance 
Thefe Myau-tfe are divided into Villages, and live in great Unity, altho’ they are only govern’d 
bv the Seniors of each Village. They cultivate their Lands, make Linnen, and a fort of Carpets 
which ferve them for Coverlets in the Night. This Linnen is not good, being like bad Muffin• 
but the Carpets arc very well woven; feme of them are made of Silk of different Colours red 
S°-VS ^ 5 ° th - rS °/V W Thread > made of a kind of Hem P> which they likewife dye. 
ThS- ? M y * fort of Great Coat, which they fold-over their. Stomach. 

Mp rc kmts find Means, in all likelihood, by the procurement of the conquered 
Myau~tfbih 4 andartm, to trade with the Wild Myau-tfe, and buy the Woods of their Forefts 

Ctmntrf *$£ i and thn ?. w ? tkem 111 to a River that runs through the midft of their 

Country the Cbinefe, who are a little lower on the other Side, receive and make great Floats of 
it j the Pnce of the Merchandize remains in the Hands of a Perfon agreed upon and nfeallv 
eonfflla of a oeruun Number of Cfewa Oxen, and Bnffiloes; of the Skin of .LfeAi.fmds the 
MmiU/i mke that Cuirafe, which they cover with little Plates of Iron or beaten Copper 
winch render them heavy, but very Strong, and of great Pfe to thefe Nations. , “ cn >°PP er " 
Among the conquered Mymjfe there are feme who have their Chiefs, but thefe Chiefs have 
not Power of judging Cattfs. They dife however from the Cbmfe, in that thtvdwell onlv 
... Wagea and never go into the City, uni* qn Tome very uLnt Occafion 7 

Thofe whom the ft«f call AK-te, that is, Rats of, the Wood, aSd who dwell within v of 4. 
Leagues ot the PA of rmnutn , *ro»ghjut.tlM Province of Sjfey.clm, are beft .p n .g) A° i 
the Myau-tje m this Country. Their Habit isfhaped like a Bag, with Sleeves wirfr 
and flu m two above the Elbow; underneath there is a Veil of t n i c at ^ 

cover’d with the Shi ^ 

the Country ; the Cap and the reft of their Drefs To n£ch of 

coarfe Thread twitted from a kind of Hemp and Herbs, unknown In L 4, '■ r iade , 0 ^ 

Ufeof this Thread in working the oS ST mUSd ' ^Pfobabiy make 

plain and of one Colour, femefimes in little SquaS of diversCololf W0V “ r ° mellm ' :s a11 

sijssa " 

' Among 
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Among their Internments of Mufick, there is one compofed of feverai Pipes inferred in a larger. Mafical In ., 
which has a hole or kind of Reed into which they blow, the Sound whereof is more loft and ilrutncuw. 
agreeable than the Chinefe Shin, which may be confidered as a fort of "little Hand-Organ, that 
mult be blown with the Breath. 

They know how to keep Time in Dancing, and exprefs the gay, melancholy, Tc. Airs Dancing, 
very naturally ; fometimes they play on a fort of Guittar) fometimes they beat an Internment 
compofed of two little Drums, one fet againft the other} afterwards they turn it upfide down, as 
if they were going to throw it again ft the Ground and break it to pieces, 

Thefe People have no Btmzas of the Religion of Fo among them, fo that being free from this ^‘S'on. 
unhappy Obftacle, which is eon fide cable with refped to the Chinefe and Lo-h, they may more 
eafily embrace die true Religion ; in Gale they have not among them ftitl woffe Seducers, fuch 
as are certain ’Tartarian Jugglers, tho’ we do not know that they entertain any. 

In that Part of Ilu-quang , next to the Province of Qitang-tong and that of Sfuang-ft, depending j£' 7 ";- [ ^ oF 
on Tung-chm-fti, are Myau-tfe, ftill more uncivilised, altho’ they are thought to acknowledge the 
Jurifdidtron of the neighbouring Mandarins, and pay the Tribute, which they Carry in what kind 
and when they pleafe; for in certain Places they permit no Officer of the Cbineje Tribunal to 
enter their Lands, and if he fhould, he would run the Riik of his Life. 

They go barefooted, and by the Habit of running on their Mountains, their Feet become fo 
callous that they climb the fteepeft Rocks, and pafs over the moil ftony Grounds with in¬ 
credible Swifthefs, without receiving tfie leaft Inconvenience. 

The Head Dreis of the Women has fomething in it very odd and wKinlficaf. They put on Whimfirai 
their Heads-a piece of light Board above a Foot long, and live or fix Inches broad, which they HcaJ Attlfe ‘ 
cover with their Hair, fattening it with Wax,- fo that they feem to have Hats of Hair; they can 
neither lean nor lye down but by retting on their Necks, and they are obliged to turn their Heads 
continually to the Right and Left, on the Roads, which in this Country are full of Woods and 
Thickets. 

The Difficulty is ftill greater when they would comb their Hair, for they muft be whole Hour's 
at the Fire to melt the Wax ; after having clean'd their Hair, which Trouble they are at 3 or 4 
times a Year, they fall to dreffing it up again as It Was before. 

The Myau-tfe\\\ivk this Drefs very charming, efpecially for young Women. The more 
elderly-Sort don't take fo much Pains, but content themfelves with doing up their Hair on thfe 
Crown of the Head into, knotted Treffes. 

J Thefe Myau-tfe are alfo called by the Chinfe, Li Jin and Tau-ife , They have feverai other Li-jh and 
Names or rather Nick-names, for all the Names already mention’d, arid many, others, denote Yau ' tSt - 
Contempt and Raillery, which the Chinefe are not fparihg of. • _ * 

Thofe whom they call Fa-chay and Lu-chay i the firft on the Borders of'^uang-tong,- the iW-m-and 
latter on thole of Htyang-Ji, are however more fear’d than defpifed by their Chinefe Neighbours of Lu ' ch ‘y- 
FLd-quang and ^uang-tougy the firft are fo call'd, becaufe the Number of their principal Villages 
„is eight; and the latter, becaufe they have fix, which ferve them for Intfenchfnents. 

The Cbineje have ereded fortified Towns to the North, Eaft, and Weft of thofe Countries, 
which feem to have been built for no other Purpofe, than to hinder theTncurfions of thefe petty 
Nations, for their Situation is very incomriiodious. If to thefe Towns We add all the Forts 
that have been raifed about their Territories, they will amount to more than tWenty. 

Some of thefe Forts have been abandon’d fince the Acceffion of the prefent Family; how¬ 
ever above one half of therh are ftill kept on Foot, and pretty well garrifon’d. Thefe Myau- 
tfe were wont to fall upon the Chinefe-, but the latter have at length got them to put one of 
their principal Men into the Hands of the neighbouring Mandarint, a’s a Security for their good 
Behaviour. Moreover they have bound themfelves to give the Chinefe no Difturbance, either be¬ 
caufe they intend to come and trade in their Cities, or do not care to leave their Mountains. 

The Myau-tfe of the Province of ^uang-fi are on another Footing. They exercife the Jurif- Myau-tfe of 
didion of the Chi-fu and Cbi-byen, &c. over their Subjects, by a Right which has been hereditary 
to them for many Centuries. They are originally Chinefey their AncCftorS having followed the 
two Conquerors of thefe Countries and Tong-king, named Fu-pau and May wen. The firft was 
Generaliffimo of the Army fent by the Emperor S>t/ang-vtl-ti againft the Rebels of the South 
and the Tong-kinfe, who, taking advantage of the Troubles of the Empire, had feized on fucl^ 

Territories as they found convenient for them. 

The General Ma-ywen march’d againft thefe laft, drove them back within their ancient Bounds, 
and fill’d them with fuch Terror, that his Name, after 16 Centuries, is ftill fear’d among them. 

Hecaufcd a Pillar of Brafs to be ereded on the Mountain, which ferves for a Boundary, with 
thefe Chinefe Words, Tong chu chi eke kyo chi chi mye, which fignifies that they fhould extir¬ 
pate the Tong-kinefe, if they pafs’d the Brazen Pillar. 

The Tong-kinefe at prefent look upon this Infcription, which is one of the rfioft ancient in China, 
as a Prophefy that indicates the Duration of their Monarchy, which is ftbtfo be deftroy’dtill the 
Brazen Pillar (hall be quite confirmed by Time; for which Caufe they take great care to fhelter it 
from the,Injuries of the Weather, and inclofe it with large ^tonesj jo render it more fteady, be¬ 
lieving, that by pre&rving it, they fix the Deftiny of their kingdom. 

Ma-ywen left his Officers arid brave Soldiers towarfirf the Frontiers to fecure the Conquefts, 
and made them Mafters of whatever he diftributecj among them, It is thus thefe Mandarins of 
the Myau-tfe hold from the Beginning their Authority from the Emperor, to whom they are 

Voi.. I. K. tributary 
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tributary; they luve their Soldiers and Officers, nor do they want for Arms, which they either 
make in thsir own Mountains, or buy privately of the Chineje. • . 

Whit is vety grievous to theft People is, that tneyare almott continually at War, and deltroymg 
oUC an ^hcr • Revenue is perpetuated and hereditary among them. The great Grandchild often 
endeavours to revenge the Death of his great Grandfather, if he thinksjt has not been fufficiently 
revenged before. As the Chinef Mandarins do not care to run any Rilk to - eilablifh Peace 
among them, they willingly wink at what they cannot hinder, without hazarding the Lives of 

the Chinefe Soldiers. ■ 

A jh c Language of the Myau-ije of Se-chwen , the Weftcrn Parts of Hu-quang, and Northern 
{ " Parts o ffyey-cbm is the fame, or differs only in the Pronunciation and fome particular Words; but 
that of the Myau-tfe towards Li-ping-ftl is reckon’d a Mixture of the Chineje and the true Myau-tfe, 
for the People of both Nations underftand one another very well. They fay there are alfo fome 
Countries between Qgangfi, Hu-quang, and gyey-chew, of which, thofe that are to the North 
are not understood by the Myau-tfe ; this the conquer’d Myau-tfe affirm. 

Tire Chinefe give all the Myau-tfe the Charadter of being an unconftant, perfidious, 1 barbarous 
People, and above all egregious Thieves; which However did not appear to be fatft to P. Regis 
and the Mifiionaries who affifted-in making the Map of thofe Countries; on the contrary they 
found them very faithful in reftoring the Cioaths committed to their Trait, attentive,: laborious, 
and obliging. But perhaps the Myau-tfe have reafon to be difiatisfied with the Chinejef who have 
taken from them almott all the Lands that were good for any thing in the Country,- and'continue 
to teize on whatever they Hi d for their Conveniently, unlefs prevented by the Ffcaf 1 iff ‘irritating 
thofe, whom they endeavour to difppflef^ too far. Ho\Veyer it is certain;- tfeit tbfis Qhttijjjh' neither 
love nor efteem the MyW~tfe ° r the Lo-h ; and that thefe People Have ftill teTr'^fimion for 
the Chineje: looking'on them as fevere and troublefome Matters; who keep tHfetti’IHht'up by 
their Garrifons, and as it were coop’d up within a long Wallj which deprives thfefn of all ComL 
raunicatiw with other Nations, from whom they might procure Affiftance. 
b- Whatever Towers, Towns, and Bridges there are in ^uey-chm and other Territories, which 
formerly did or do at preftnt belong to them, they were all built by the Chinefe ; the Iron : Bridge as 
it is called, which is in ^gey-chew upon the great Road to Tun-nan, is the Work of a Chinefe 
General, whole Name is cut in a great Piece of Marble on the other Side of the Pan-ho. This 
is a Torrent, which is not wide but veiydeep; on each Bank they have built a great Gate be¬ 
tween two huge Piers of Stone, 6 or 7 Foot broad, and 17 or 18 high; from each of the Piers 
on the Baft Side hang 4 Chains by htfge Rings, which are fatten’d to the Piers 6h the Wettem 
Side, and link’d together by final! Chains, which make it look like Network with great Mefhes 
on this they have laid thick Planks fattened one to the other 5 but as they do not reach within fome 
Paces of the Gate, becaufe of the bending of the Chains, especially when loaded, they have ; fixt 
Condoles or Brackets on the fame, level with the Gate, which fupports a Floor that reaches to 
the Planks laid on the Chains; on the Sides of thefe Planks they have fet up little Wooden Pilafters 
which ftiftain a Final! Roof of the fame Materials, continued from one Side to the other, the Ends 
whereof reft on .the Piers. 5 

The Chinefe have made fome other Bridges in imitation of this, which is famous over all the 
Empire ; there is one especially pretty well known, on the River Kin-Jha-kyang, in the ancient 
Country of the Lo-h of the Province of Tun-nan 5 and in that of Se-chwen there, are 2 or v 
others, which are fupported only by thick Ropes, but thefe tho’ fmall, are tottering and fo unfecure 

that nothing hut Necefiity could make one venture.to crofs them. ' f 

They have fucceeded'better in fome other Parts, both in the Province of Se-chwen at the 
Foot of the Mountains poffefs’d by the Myau-tfe , and in that of Shen-f, in the Ditti-idt of 
/ lan-iktmg-fu. Thev luve by help of Confides fatten’d Wooden Poles into the Rocks of 

the Mountains ; on thefe they have laid thick Planks, and thus made Bridges hanging over the 
Valleys, which lerve for Roads, fometimes for a confiderable Way together. ° 6 

All theft arc the Works of the ancient Chinefe fettled in thofe Province's, which {hews the So 
periority of their G™i® not only xmt the Myau-tji and Lo-h, but even all the neiebbourine 
.Nations, both to the Weft ward and Southward. 5 , 

Tk. Trave'm iffaeral}* s uit Missionaries in CHINA 
The Road taken by P P. Bouvet, Fontaney, Gerbillon, le Comte and 
Viaelou, from tkPornf m g-po to Pe-kingr mth a very exaS and 
particular Phmmhch they pajs'd thimib in the 

.Provinces of Uiq-kyang, Kyang-nan, Shan-tong, and Pe-che-li. 

W E departed front .Nim-fc the M of Nmmbcr ,687, in order to go to Pe-kme where 
we were call d by the Emperor, embarking in the Evenine with J 

appointed us by the Governor. 6 g ™ a Mandarin, who was 

The 27th in the Morning we pafs’tl by Tu-yau-hyen, a City of the third n„w a ‘ ‘ 
Sbau-bing; its Wall mclofes a pretty high Mountain, on which there is not a HoufeCb^len' 

(1} r £ appears by a Circa nllance among others in the next Journal, that P, Tmttmey wrote this. eXCe P t 
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except towards the Foot. A little River feparates the City from a Palace, which Li-Ko 4 au, after 
having obtain’d a Permifiion to retire from Court, caufed to be built in the Reign of the Father 
of the Emperor Van-lye, to perpetuate his Memory in the Place of his Birth. He inclofed with Peifhlg ^ ■ 
Walls a great Piece of Ground, which Was inhabited afterwards and is now Part of the City ; t/YV 
there is a Communication between them, by means of a Bridge of 3 Arches, pretty well built, 
and over-againft it are erected 7 or 8 Triumphal Arches, which almoll touch one another,. 

That Day in the Evening we pafs’d two Dikes, and arrived firft at a Palfage where they hoi ft up 
the Barks in order to convey them into a Canal, which is 9 or 10 Feet higher than the Bevel of 
the River; they hoift the Bark on a Slope or Declivity, paved .with great Stones, and when it is 
at the Top they let it Aide down another into the Canal. There are leveral People at this Palfage, 
who wait to be hired for this Work, which they finifh in about a quarter of an Hour, by means 
of two Capftans. 4 

All the Country we faw confifts of large, well cultivated Plains, bounded with fi ightful barren Fir*;. 
Mountains, the’ lbme are cover’d with Pines and Cyprefles, which are the moll common Cypreifcv 
Trees to be feen between Nhig-po and Hang-chew. The Tree which produces the ’Fallow is TalRwTire. 
ahnoft as common, efpecially towards Ning-po t where fcarce any other Trees arc to be feen they 
were at that Time ftrip’d of their Leaves, and covered with a white Fruit growing in Bunches, at 
the End of the Branches ; their Hulks being fallen off, they appear’d white, fothat at a Diftance 
they feem’d as if cover’d with Flowers. . ; : ; . 

The 28th in the Morning, we crofs’d a Sort of Lake, or rather an Arm of the Sea, . call’d 
‘f/au-hu, at our own Expence; for the Mandarin declared/that having no prefer-from the Emperor, 
he could not oblige the Officers to furnifh us with Ncceflaries beyond theDiftridfc of Ning-fio: for 
which Reafon we were couipell’d to hire new Barks, and defray the Mandarin a Expenses as 
far as Hang-chew. „■ : i:: ; 

This Day welailed on the fine Canal which P. Martini mentions, but. he does not .give lo Fine Cam!, 
particular an Account of it asit deferves, '-.This Canal is near 20 Leagues in Length ; it is 
fined on one Side with ,krge,.fkt Stones, 5 or 6 Feet dong, 2 in Breadth, and 2 or 3 Inches 
thick; its Water is pure and very clear', and its 1 Breadth is generally 20 or 30 Geometrical 
Paces, fometimes 40 or more. In divers Places it runs above a League, fometimes two in 
a ftrait Plain. But what is more common, tho’ not mention’d by P. Martini , is, that from Be¬ 
ginning to End, at certain Diftances, one finds feveral fine Canals on both Sides, ex tending; along 
the Plain, where they divide into feveral others; forming a great Number of Iliands, that make 
it look like a great Labyrinth, as far as the'Mountains bounding thefe beautiful Plains, which 
are level, and lmooth as Glafs. : , 

In this agreeable Place is the City of Sbau*biag t which hcrofs’d by a great Number of Qmals; citvSW 
the Bridges, which are very numerous, and generally of a Angle Arch, are. .very, high, but,the Ar- 
ches not being of any Thicknefs towards the Top, are much weaker than ours; fo that Carts never 
pafs over them, all Burthens being carry’d by Porters. Thefe Bridges are pafs’d by means of 
Stairs which arc flat, and of eafy Afcent, the Steps commonly not being above 3 Inches thick. 

Some of thelc Bridges inftead of Arches have 3 or 4 great. Stones laid on Piles inform of 
a Floor: We faw fome, the Stones whereof were 10, 12, 15, and 18 Feet in Length. There 
are feveral of thefe over the great Canal, very neatly built. The Country which is water’d by it 
is very pleafant and fertile, offering to the View large Plains cover’d with Rice and Pulfe, which 
afford Suftenance to an immenfe Number ofJReople; it is alio diverfify’d with infinite Thickets 
of Cyprefs Trees, here and there lhading the Tombs. . 

About Shau-hing , and from thence almoft as far as Hang-chew, one fees a continual Series of 
Houles and Hamlets, which makes the Country look as if i t was one City. The Houfes in the 
Country, as well as thole of the Villages, are better built and kept in Repair, than thole of the com¬ 
mon Sort in fome Towns: fo that the Villages of this Country are prettier ,and more pleafant 
than thole of Europe generally are. 

The 29th we pafs’d by Syau-Jban, a City of the third 'Rank. It is fuppofed to have had its cit/Sw 
Name on account of a little Mountain, which is in one of its Suburbs. This City alfo is water’d/"** 
with many Canals; its Gates, as well as thole of Shau-hing, are cover’d with Plates of Iron.; ■< 

The 30th we went in Chairs within half a League of the Tfyen-tang (m), which we pafs’d in 
lefs than an Hour and an half. The River was in this Place about,4,000 Geometrical Paces 
in Breadth, but Ships cannot enter becaufe of its Shallows; it has an extraordinary high Tide 
every Year about the full Moon in 0 Bober. When we had pafs’d the River, we found very'neat 
Calafhes ready for us, which the Chriftians of Hang-chew (w)' had brought down to rive Water 
Side; they accompany’d us, as it were, in Triumph to Church, where we-found P. Intmetta, who p. htmttta. 
Was grown hoary in the Labour of the Apoftblic Life,, and no lefs venerable on',account of his 
Merit and Vertue, than his great Age. . ;~ 

As we were going to Court we were indilpenfably obliged both to, make,-and receive leveral 
Vifits; in the way from our own Houle to the Palace of the Vice Roy,fw« pafs’d thro’ 4 very 
ffeait Street, about 25 or 30 Feet broad, and in Length from our HoufU^ tO tfie Gate of the Tartars 
City about a League. The Middle of it is paved with large flat Stones, and the reft like the Streets 

■ of 

(m) In the Orig. Cien-tan* inftead of glen-tang, or rather (n) Here, and pommonlp afterwards P. du, Hah’c writes it 
Tfyu-Uag as it is in the Map. Ilang-cbeuu inftead of Hang-tcbnu. 
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of the European Cities, but without any Defcent. All the Houfes are one Story high over the 
Shops which are open towards the Street; on the back fide is the Canal. This Street is as much 
crouded as the moft populous Streets of Paris, yet not a Woman to be feen It is adorn’d with 
feveral Triumphal Arches, placed at certain Diftances, which make a very beautiful Appearance, 
the other Streets and efpeciallv thofe where the Soldiers and the Tartars live, are very different; 
the Houfes on each Side look like thofe of the pooreft Cottagers, neither are they by far fo well 
peopled as thofe before mention’d. . , , 

We vifited the Burying Place of the ChriJHam ; all that Quarter, which is full of Mountains, is 
fcattcr'd over with Tombs for the Space of near two Leagues. We went afterwards on' the Lake 
call’d Si- 14 , which P. Martini deferibes as a delightful Place : The CbriJUans had provided us a 
Dinner in a large Bark, which had a Hall and very commodious Apartments. This Lake, whofe 
Waters are very clear, is above a League and an half in Compafs; on the Side of it in feme' 
Places there are Houfes, which are agreeable enough, but not extraordinary handfome. With¬ 
out Doubt the Tartars, who have fack’d this great City 2 or 3 Times, have demofeh’d mod! 
of the Palaces P. Martini fpeaks of. 

The 19th Dec. we took Leave of the Mandarins , and after having fent our Cheft on Board 
the Bark, went to Prayers in the Church where the Cbrifiians were affembled ; they furnifh’d 
each of us with a Chair, and conduced us as they had done at our Arrival to our Bark.- 

We pafs’d Eaft wards thro 1 a Street, belonging to one of the Suburbs, for about 11 1 or 1,200 
Geometrical Paces; as we did not go to the End of it, I cannot fay juftly how far it ex¬ 
tends, This Street is narrower than that before fpoken of, but as flraight. The Houfes- are 
2 Story high and very clofe together; we faw as many People as there are in the moft frequented 
Streets of Paris, but ftill not a Woman. ;: . 

Our Bark, tho’ k was only of the third Rate, was very large, neat and Commodious ; 
being more than 16 Foot in Breadth, and between 60 and 80 in Length 5 its Sides 
were 10 or 12 Feet high ; it was accommodated with a Hall and 4 very convenient Chambers, 
without reckoning die Kitchen and the Places where our Domefticks retired, all on the fame 
Deck. The Hall and Chambers were adorn’d on the Infide with carved Work, painted and 
gilded j the reft was beautifully varnith’d, and the Cieling confifting of feveral Pannels, painted 
after the* Chinefi Manner, Not only the Emperor, but the Merchants themfelves have great 
Numbers of this Sort of Barks for trading to the feveral Provinces, by Means of the Rivers and 
Canals, wherewith the Country is interfered. 

We have feen feme of thefe Barks which might hold 200 Tun; whole Families lodge in 
them more conveniently than in their Houfes, which are not fo neat. There were above 
400 in the C anal that we fail’d on. This Canal, which is to the North Weft of the City, 
runs more than a great League in a ftralt Line, and is in Breadth every where above 15 
Fathom ; it is lined on both Sides with Free Stone, and on the Banks are Rows of Houfes 
as thick fet as in the Streets, and as full of People; nor are the Barks lefs crouded, which 
lie on each Side of the Canal. We ftop’d in our Bark till the 20th, being obliged* to wait 
for the Vice Roy, who defign’d to vifit us, and give us the Kang-ho, or Order of the Ping-pu , 
that is, the fovereign Tribunal for the Miliria. This Order imported, that whether we tra- 
vel’d by Land or Water, we fhould be furnifh’d with all forts of Neceffaries till we arrived at 
Court. 

The 2ill in the Morning we left Hang-chew, the Canal was every where about 20 or 2? 
Fathom broad; the Sides which were lined with Free Stone and fet thick with great Barks^ 
whereof we reckon’d above 500, and the Banks were ranged with Houfes for a Mile and a 
Quarter. Beyond the Suburbs the Canal is lined with Stone only on one Side ; along which 
there is a paved Way for the Conveniency of thofe who haul the Barks. We found Canals 
every now and then, and in thofe Places, where the Banks are low and overflow’d, they have made 
flat Bridges, with great Stones, each 7 or 8 Foot long, and placed three and three together 
which form a fort of Caufey. 6 ’ 

, -Abcut 4 Leagues from Hang-chew , we pafs’d through a Village call’d Tan-tfi, built on both 
Sides of the Canal, which to this Place is ordinarily 15, 25, and 50 Paces broad The two 
Sides are very well lined with Free Stone and form 2 Quays, each between 4 and coo 
Geometrical Paces long, adorned with double Stairs, fronting the Door of every Houfe for the 
Conveniency of Water. 3 5 

The Houfe, which extend along the Quay, are better built than thofe in the City and iore 
rwform; o that each Row fan to be one continued Pile of the fame Building. In the midft 
of the Village ts a.handfome Br.dge with j large Arches, whereof the middlemoft is 4 < 
tea wide i the reft are alfo very large, dimmilhing in Proportion to the a Defcents of the 
Bridge. We found alfo 2 or 3 great Bndgcs of one Arch only, and feveral Canals 1 with Houfes 
Lm %C WC<iWan middle Of the Canal, 

The aad, after we had rais’d feveral Bridges, we found that the Canal grew narrower t 
we arrived at a City called ,o Leagues from Hang-clxw. Thus far we hJU 

vanceil almoft continually KorthEaft, through a very level Country without Hills, full of Canals 
cover d w. h Bridges, and planted with dwarf Mulberry Trees, much like our Vineyards • Houfes 
and Hamlets were alfo very numerous. * 5 , w 


The 
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The 23d we arrived at Kya-bing-fu. We law in o»r paflage on the Side of the Canal a beau- T> s ^f rsm 
tlful Paged, which is call'd San-ko-ta , becaufe of 3 Th or*Towers, feveral Stories high, which Ningpo a 
form the Entrance of it ; we law another that was larger, in one of the Suburbs, on the Eaft 
Side. This City is large, well peopled, and has a very good Trade ; its Suburbs are of great 
Extent. They compare it to Ning-po for Bignefs, but it is much handfomer and richer. 

The 24th we departed early in the Morning, and entered a fine Canal, 25 or 30 Paces broad, 
the Water of which was very fweet. We crofs’d a large Village named Wan-kyang-king , which 
extends a good way into the Plain. They pafs from, one Side to the other over a three-arch'd 
Bridge of very beautiful Architecture ; the middlemoft Arch is 75 Feet wide and above 20 
high. This Work appears very bold, the Stones whereof it is built are more than 5 Feet long. 

From within three or 4 Leagues on this Side Hang-chew to this Place, the Country is flat, Province of 
without Mountains, and fufficiently cover’d with Wood, fo that it makes a beautiful Landfkip. 

Not an Inch of Ground lies uielefs; but Mulberry Trees here begin to be fearce. Between 
Kya-hing and this Village, at a Point where the Canal divides into 3 Branches, we faw 3 F01- 
trefles or Square Towers built in the Water, and fituated in Form of a Triangle. We were 
told that they ferved heretofore as Boundaries between Kyang-nan and Che-kyang, when thofe 
Provinces belong’d to two different Sovereigns. 

Twenty Li {*) from the fame Village we pafs’d by another on the Left, call’d Whan-kya- 
kyun-chin , in the Province of Kyang-nan; it is fo large that we took it at firft Sight to be 
a City; and is interfered and furrounded with very broad Canals, quite cover’d with Barks, The 
Plains are well cultivated, and full of Hamlets j the Multitude and Breadth of the Canals, and 
the Evennefs of the Ground, where there is not the leaft Eminence to be feen, gives room to be¬ 
lieve that this Country had been formerly intirely under Water, and that the Chine/e,- who are 
extremely laborious, have drain’d it by cutting thefe Canals, whereby they have retfder’d it ex¬ 
tremely fertile, and very commodious for Trade. Here we counted no lefs than a dozen Villages, 
the fartheft of which was not above a Mile off, befides thofe which appear’d ata Diftance. 

After all, we were told that this Country, as populous as it is, was a Defart, in Compa¬ 
nion of Song-kyang, Hang-king , and the Southern Part of this Province. If China was every where 
as well peopled as it is between Shan-king and Ski-chew , I fhould make no Difficulty to believe 
that it contain’d more Inhabitants than all Europe 5 but we were allur'd that the Northern Pro¬ 
vinces are not near fo populous as the Southern. 

Having run 10 Li, we arrived at Pin-Vang, which fignifies an even ProfpeB. It is a great 
Village, which we took at firffc for a City, on account of the Multitude of its Houfes and 
Inhabitants; it is cut in feveral Parts by Canals cover’d with well built Bridges and a great 
Number of Barks. They derive their Waters from a great Lake on the Weft Side,- through' 
which the little Barks pafs to Ihorten their Way in going to Ski-chew, and then they don’t touch 
at Kya-hing. . 

From this Village the Canal extends Northwards out of Sight, and continues ifi a ftrait Lind, CityU-W. 
with a Caufey lined towards the Water with very fair. Free Stone. On the Eaft appears 
another great Lake, and thefe 2 Lakes extend as far as U-kyang. We pafs’d by this City in 
the Night, which is like' tire reft cut with fair Canals, Before wc arrived we pafs’d under 
the Arch of a Bridge 48 Feet broad and 25 high. 

’ A League beyond U-kyang we found that the Caufey on the Left Hand or 'Weft was 7 Feet 
high, and very well lined on both Sides with Free Stone, which made a kind of folk! Bridge } 
under which, at certain Diftances, there were Arches made for the Water to pafs into the Plain; 
which was fown with Rice; and. all overflow’d. This being Chrijimafs Eve we laid our MalfeS 
in the Hall, which was as fteady as if the Bark had been on firm Ground. 

The 25th, being Chrijimafs Day, we found ourfelves in the Morning at the Foot of the City of $*5- 
Walls of S/i-cbeWy in a great Canal 35 or 40 Feet broad ; it runs North and South along the thrw - 
Side of a Wall,>vhich we difeover’d at one View for about a League, almoft in a ftrait Line. Our 
Bark Hop'd over-againft a great Arcli of a magnificent Bridge, under which is a Paflage into a 
great Canal, that runs Weft ward, and lofes itfelf in a, very long Suburb. 

On the Edge of the Plain we faw a kind of great: Pavilion, or fquare Building, with a double 
Roof curling up,: cover’d with yellow Tiles, and encoinpafs’d with a Wall, pierced towards the 
Top, and adorn’d with variety of Figures. This is a Mbnurtient eredted by the Mandarins, ifi 
memory of the Honour which the Emperor Kang-bi did their City when he came thither, 
without that Pride and Pomp which ordinarily accompanies the Chineje Emperors. There are 
engraven on a Stone, belonging to this Edifice, the InftrudHons which the Emperor gave the Vice- 
Roy for governing the People. 

We entered the City betimes in the Morning through the Weft Gate, and after we had gone 
the Space of 5 or 6 Li on different Canals, we arrived at our Church, where we found P. 

Simon Rodriguez, who prefides over a numerous and zealous Congregation' of ChriJHans. 

Near the Door thro’ which we enter’d, we faw a Polygonal Tower 6 or 7 Stories high, and above 
a League, without the Walls, another Tower of the fame Height in one of the Suburbs, which 
extended beyond the Reach of Eye. * r < ; ' 

That Day we received a Vilit from Hyu Lau-ya, Grandfon of PewL$f$i, that famous Ko-lau, 
ylho was one of the greateft Defenders of., the GbriJUm Religion. That Mandarin is retired to 
Bhang-hay with his Family; he had been Vice-Roy , had he not been related to Ufan-ghey , 

V 0 l, I, 1 L who • 

0 Ten Li make a common League [perhaps in this Fart, but, they vary in China as they do in the Countries of Eurefm,'] 
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. ,, who revolted agfrnft the Emperor. He is Han-lin (*), that is, one of the Doctors of the 
Ertt Rank, who art* choien by his Majefty for their fuperior Abilities, to compofe, print, 
fv r.«.g. arK l to be for the molt part in waiting near his Perfon. This Dignity gives him a confi- 
titrable Rank; the Billets of Vilit which he fends,, are written in the fame Manner as 
thole of the Vice-Urn. 

This illnftrious Chrijlian , malgre all our Oppofition, fell on his Knees to falute us, and knock’d 
his Forehead again It the Ground, to fhew the Rdped which he bore to the Preachers of 
the Gofpsl. On the 26th wc vilited the Vice-Roy of the Province, who refides in this City; 
he received us with much Politenefs and Civility, and after a long Convention reconduded 
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us as far as his Court. 

The 28th we left Sii-chm. Firft we fail’d about 2 Miles Northwards on a great Canal, 
that runs partly along tire Walls of the City, and partly along a large Suburb, which is 
cut with Canals in divers Places, and very thick let with Houfes. We Paw for near three 
Quarters of a Mile together a double and treble Row of Barks, fo clofe that they touch’d 
one another's Sides. We fteer’d afterwards to the Weft, quitting the Great Canal, which con¬ 
tinues its Courfe Northward, farther than we could fee; and advanced along a new Canal, 
narrower than the former, crofting a Suburb, which is adorn’d with Houfes for the Space 
of a great League, furnifh’d with Streets and Canals. 

From what I had feen of the Walls of Stl-chew, tho’ only on one Side, from, the Large- 
nefs of its Suburbs, and the Multitude of Barks, where whole Families dwell, I made no dif¬ 
ficulty to conclude, that it is more than 4 Leagues in Compafs, as they affirm’d it was, and 
that it contains lercral Millions of Inhabitants. 

At the End of this Suburb, the Canal grows confiderably wider, and extends in a diredl 
Line beyond the Reach of Eye, to a great Village, divided by Streets and Canals, where is 
the Cuftom-Houfe of Su-chew 5 from which City as far as Vfi-tfye-hyen the Canal runs in 
a limit Line to the North-Weft, the Space of 100 Li, which make 10 Leagues ; nothing is to 
be lien but Barks paffing, fometimes 50 at once. A League from the Cuftom-Houfe we 
found a Bridge of one Arch, 50 Feet wide. 

Vu-tjje-hyen is a City of the third Rank, depending on Chang-chm . We pafs’d thro’ the South 
Suburb, which is half a League long, extending on both Sides of the Canal; we went clofe by 
the Walls of the City, and tho’ we could fee but part of it, we judged it was two Miles and an half 
in Compafs. 'The Walk were more than 25 Feet in height, not ftrong but very neat, and 
kept in good Repair. They are furrounded with a great Ditch, which is a fort of Canal. 
The Space between the Ditch and the Walls is very level, and makes a moft agreeable Walk! 
The Waters that abound in this Place form feveral Iflands in the different Canals, that make a 
charming Profpea, and produce excellent Tea, which is fent even to Re-king and all over China. 

We pafs’d the Night in the City, and next Day continued our Voyage on the Canal, which 
extends in a ftrait Line ftili towards the North-Weft, with a Caufey on the Eaft, very well 
lined on each Side with Free Stone. The Country is even as Glafs, and very well cultivated * 
one fees a continued Series of Hamlets and Villages, which may be eaiily diftinguifh’d in Plains 
as levelas our Gardens. When the View is bounded by fome large City, it yields a moft delightful 

The 31ft of December in the Evening we arrived at Chang-cbm-fd, a famous City and 
of great trade. We fail'd half a League only in eroding one of its Suburbs; the Canal wasfo 
cover d with Barks, which touch’d one another, that we could fcarce fee the Water Here 
they ted two Thieves, who in the Night had crept into our Bark; one of them found means 
to elcape, and we hinder’d the other from being carry’d before the Mandarin : When he was 
fet free, be made what Haftc he could to a little Bark, where there were feveral of his Accom 

Jp^-r h01 ? cl dl& P*f r,d in * n Inftant * The y ^rm that thefe Robbers burn 
a kind of Pain], whole b umes throw one into a Sleep. 

.Z 15 " 3< ^ h ^ th ^ Morning^ departing from Chang-chm, we found the Canal very narrow, being 


t -....s in a 

Houlit. which arc very near. ThcQnal isliaed on "both site’to iTffigS TkZVfZ 
with fine Cpais Pieces of Marble, greyith, and much of the Colour of Slate 8 * 

About 2 Leagues on this fide Tan-yang wc were obliged to emit the Canal 
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went at the Rate of'a good Sermon League tn Hour lb dm'nW” a ” d ourB Wf 
the two Lead ed an half, which waffhe ™ “ 

Before we arrived there, at the End of the Caml w* » * an yang. 

and over three large Marble Bridget with only one Arch, Phe Sutote If This Cn “elt 
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paved with Marble 5 in three Quarters of an Hour we went round it, going along the Walls, 
which are of Brick, 25 Feet in height, and raifed on a Marble Foundation. .. Ning-pow 

On the North of this Town is a Lake, 5 or 6 Leagues in Cotnpafs, along which we 
traveled about a League before we arrived at Ma-lin, a Village 2 Leagues beyond fan-yang, vi!lageJtt> 
where we pafs’d the Night in a Houfe prepar’d for us by the Chrijiiam. Tho’ this Village has but r ‘”< with 
one Street, yet they affur’d us it contain’d above 200,000 Inhabitants} it is paved with Marble like inhabitant*, 
the reft of theVillages we pafs’d, till we came to Ching-kyang-fu) in one part of the Road we met 
with Stones of white Marble 6 Feet in height, with feveral coarie Figures in Relief cut on them. 

The 2d of 'January we arrived at Ching-kyang-fu. We pals’d firft thro’ a Suburb 13,000 Chy Cling* 
Geometrical Paces in Length, all paved with Marble} the Pieces of Marble wherewith the 
middle of the Street is paved, are 3 Feet long and near 2 broad. After we had pafs’d above 
a League along the Walls, which are more than 30 Feet high, and in very good Repair, 
we crofs’d over a Marble Bridge into another Suburb, where we found fo great a Concourfe 
of People, that we had much ado to make our Way thro’ them. 

The City of Ching-kyang is none of the largeft, for it is but one League in Circumference, 
but one of the moll conliderable for Trade, and as it were a Key of the Empire towards 
the Sea, from whence it is‘not above 2 fhort Days Journey j it is alfo a fortified Place, and 
has a large Garrifon. We faw 18 Iron Cannon, which form’d a Battery even with the 
Water. 

We crofs’d only one Street of this fecond Suburb* where there is a little Mountain, from 
the Top whereof we had one of the moft agreeable Profpedls imaginable; on one Side we faw 
the City of Ching-kyang and its Suburbs, on the other the beautiful Tang-tJ'e-kyang, which the 
Chinefe call the Son of the Sea , or fa-kyang, the Great River , or Amply Kyang, that is, fhe 
River , by way of Excellence} in effect, itfeems from this Place to be a vaft Sea. On the 
other Side of the River over-againft Chi?tg-kyang there appears a great City* named ^ ua-chm , 
at leaft it wants nothing but the great Privilege belonging to Cities} nor is it look’d on in 
China as more than a Ma-tew, or Place of Trade. At the Foot of this Hill lies the Port, 
where there is a continual Concourfe of People, who make no fmall Clutter and Noife, ^ ^ m 

Here we went on Board the Bark again, which the Officers had prepar’d for us ; they chi»%Z. i«e 
were fmall but extremely handfome, and were to ferve us only in palling the River to Tang- 
chenv•, where we pafs’d, the River is above a League in Breadth, and yet it was reckon’d 
narrow in comparifon of what it is both higher up and lower down. About 700 Paces within 
the River We pafs’d by an Ifland, which look’d like a Place inchan ted j hence the Chinefe ' 
it Kin-Jhan, or the Mountain of Gold } it is about 600 Feet in Compafs, and cover’d with fair 
Stones} on the Top ftands a Tower feveral Stories high, furrounded with Pagods and Houfes of 
lonzas. ' 1 

On the other Side of the River we enter’d into a Canal, where we were obliged to pals a Cha i 
which is a kind of Sluice, if I may give it thatName. The Chinefe, whom I had talk’d to about 
our European Sluices, had not the leaft Notion of them. In this Place they have cojd traded the 
Canal between 2 Dikes lined with Free Stone, which approach one another towards the Middle, 
where the Water runs with great Rapidity t It is likely they reftrain it thus, to make its Channel 
deeper, for otherwife it would fpread, and not have Depth, enough to carry Barks. At this 
Paftage there are People ready to draw the Barks, who muft be very careful not to let 
them go down with the Stream, for in that Cafe they would infallibly be broken to Pieces and 
wreck’d. 

We could not fee ^ua-chew, becaufe it was Night, when we pals’d thro’one of its Suburbs, city Yang* 
Next Morning we arrived betimes at Tang-chew-fil, which is a fair City, of great Trade, and 
very populous; they allured me it was 2 Leagues in Compafs, and that including the Suburbs 
it contain’d 2 Millions of Souls. 

We departed thence in Litters the 10th of January , at 6 in the Evening, and lay 4 Leagues 
and an half from it at a great Borough named Sbau-pe ; we travell’d a good part of this Way 
by the fide of the Canal on a fair Cauley, which is cut thro’ in three Places, to let the 
Water into the Fields. " 

* The nth, after travelling 7 Leagues without flopping,, we arrived at Rau-yevo-cheio. This City Km- 
Country,is flat, and ahnoft all under Water} we advanced along a great Caufey about 
Feet broad and 10 or 12 high, lined in fome Places with fquare pieces of Marble, hipeeWly . . 

On the Side towards the Canal, which we left on the. Right Hand. ' "vr 

' Beyond this we difeover’d a great Lake, which is parallel to the Canal, and above a League 
in Breadth. The Plain *on the Right Hand is likewife tinder Water, excepting feveral Eminences 
where Rice is fown} and many Hamlets appear whofe houfes are cover’d with Reeds, and 
have Walls made of Reeds done over with Clay. The Vaft Number of Barks under Sail, and 
rowing over thefe Fields, as on a large Sea, afforded a pretty diverting Spectacle. 

Kau-yem-chm is a great City, as we were inform’d, for we only pafs’d about the Space of 
12,000 Geometrical Paces by the Side of the Walls, which are about 30 Feet hign. la 
■Our Way to it we law, in one of its Suburbs, a Tower 7 Stories high} and in the Cityitfelf 
another fquare Building of 6 or 7 Stories, which went up tapering liM’a Pyramid, terminated 
By a little fquare Roof of a different Make from that of the Towers f the Suburbs are large, and 
pretty well built. 


The 
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The 12'!i in the Morning we travail'd 6 Leagues on the Caufey which runs along the 
OuaUnd Lake; this Luke mends out of fight like a vaft Sea, where we faw an infinite 
Number of Btrks under Sail. Between the Canal and Lake is another Caufey, cover d very 
J neatly with iquure Stones in feveral Places; it is full of wild Fowl, and from time to, time 
we taw Clouds of iinall Birds which cover’d part of the Sky ; the Crows were all blacky whereas 
thole we had met with torn Ning-po hither, had a kind of white Collar about the Neck. 

In the Afternoon we went 6 Leagues farther to Pau-bing-byen along the Canal* which advances 
continually between a uroat Caufeys, with the Lake on the Left Hand; the Country on the 
Rwht h flat, and very well cultivated near that City, but one half of it lies under Water. 

The 14th having advanced 8 Leagues we came to lie at Whay-ngan-fu ; this is a coniiderable 
• City, and teem'd to us more populous, and of greater Trade than Tang-chew . The Grand 
Matter of the Waters, Canals, and Riversrefides there; he then lived in a publick Inn, where 
thole are lodged who are fent for by the Emperor, or dilpatch’d from the Court into the Pro¬ 
vinces: fo that we were obliged to take up with a wretched Inn made of Mats and Reeds, 
notwithftanding the Cold and Snow, which fell even into the Place where we lay. Three 
Mandatim lodged with us, who were greatly pleated with the Sight of fome of our Books, 
and the Paper Figures they found in them. We made them a Prefent of one of them, with 
a French Crown, for which they return’d us the weight in Silver, and invited us to drink 
Tea in their Apartment, where they regaled us with feveral Kinds of Fruit. 

Marble is common in theft Parts, but the Chineje don’t feein to fet any great Value on 
it; they employ it only for lining Canals, and in fome other publick Works; we faw 
there as well as at Cbing-kyang Marble Rowlers, refembling pieces of Pillars, which they draw 
over the cultivated Lands to make them level. 

On die 15th in the Afternoon we went ,3 Leagues farther to lodge at Chin-kyahg-pu ( qJ, 
which lies on the South Bank of the Whang-ho, and Side of the Canal; between Whay-ngan and 
this Town we found another hot far from the Suburbs of that City, this gave Occafion to .the Error, 
which the Dutch Embafladors fell into, who, as appears from their Relation, have taken thefe two 
Boroughs for a continuation of the Suburbs of Whay-ngan, making this Suburb above German 
Leagues long. Indeed we pafs’d one running parallel to the Walls of the City, which is a League 
and an half in Length. The Country is flat, well cultivated, and in fome Places half, under 
Water; which renders the Plain, where they few Rice, fit for tilling. Here we faw abun¬ 
dance of Geefc, Wild Ducks, Pheafents, &c. 

We did not leave this Town till the j 7th, which was almoft wholly fpent in paffing the Whang - 
bo, or Yellow Riser, bccaufe the Ice was to be broken, and the Pieces obftructed the Paflage. The 
River is not more than 450, Fathom broad at this Place, which is 25 .Leagues diftant from its 
Mouth ; its Channel is pretty ftrait, the Banks confift of a yellowifh Clay, which mixing 
with the Waters in their Courfe, makes them yellow, whence it derives its Name, At 
the Time we pafi’d it, there was fcarce any Appearance of this Colour in the Water when 
it was taken up; its Stream was then neither flow nor fwift, but when it fwells and is rapid, 
it waihes off much Earth, which is naturally light, and fo becomes a great deal muddier and 
yellower. If this River was not retrain’d by Tikes, which are continually repairing, it would 
make, ferange Ravages. 

We went and lodged in a Village [or Town]; the Road is the moft even and handfome 
that ca.n fie&en, as well as the Country, which is flat and open like Bfauce, but .more beautiful, 
better 'cultivated, and full of Hamlets, which are not above 50, 100, or 200 Paces afunder. 
One League 60m Whang-ho we found a great Caufey difeontinued in one Place over 
yvhjch-there was a kind pT Wooden Bridge, fopported. by Piles of Stones, 8 or 19 Feet high; 
it » 300 Faces in Length and paved very neatly with fquare Stones; afterwards ,we pafs’d 
a Canal, which runs Northward in a ftrait Line, parallel to the Teilow River whereinto it 
dilcharges itfelf; we took notice alfo of 3, other large: Caufeys in the. Plain,, -which, are the 
Roads to different Cities. ; 

Hitherto* ted not met 'with any Flocks of Steep in our Journeybut we faw abun- 
dan« of white Goats and black Hogs, fome COws and Buffaloes, a great many little Mules, 
Affes, and forry Horfts, which are commonly ufed for travelling, but not fo much as one 
tolerably handfopae Wong them, > ' , 

The People mb, numerous, that tfc Men commonly, perform the Office of Bealls of 
Burthen both for carrying Luggage apd one .another; and tho' the Land is very, fertile and well 
cultivated, it .does not yield Suftenance fufficient fir .Men and’Bafts. The 7 Houlstfthc' 

;rl,e t8th we unveil’d u Leagues to Su-ify^ty m over a flat Country, cultivated arid fiirnUh’d 
with feveral large Caufeys, which are fo rMy bkrh Roads ^ 5 ? 

could Willi. Theft Caufeys are level, and commonly raifed 10 or p 0I ^ m ° dlQ T s as onc 
30 broad,. Top, and the Slopes making .o or i 5 F Jt mot “K gfj & 

' ■ ■ :Ai :Vi:, n the, 

E ftoiiU be on the Left; for in the Map that City lies <>) Thefe Inns are ciui - 
to the Right Hand or Eafl of the ' , 1 1116 c ? lled ™«g-iuan. 
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the Side of a fmall, but very deep and rapid River; it is 7 or o Geometrical Paces broad, n ra jp. rm 
and bears pretty large Barks, It fee ms to run parallel to the li'bang-bo, which is feldom Ning-po » 

above 3 or 400 Paces dilhint, and is probably the fame which we took for an artificial 

Canal the Evening before. The Land hereabouts is all marfliy, yet bears abundance of little 
Trees refembling the Birch. 

We arrived at Su-tfycn-byen hy a large handfotne Caufoy, the Wbavg-bo appearing to the Su-tyen-ljm. 
Right. This City Hands on a riling Ground, its Walls arc half in Ruin;; it has two Suburbs, 
either of which is preferable to the Town. Near the Walls we law a kind of Pula c, newly 
built; this is a Monument in Honour of the Emperor Kang-bi, who puls’d thro’ the City 
in his Way to Su-chew : the principal Part, of this Edifice is a fort of oblong-lquare Salon, 

open on all Sides, with a double Roof, cover’d with yellow-varnifh’d Tiles, 

The Caufoy reaches no farther than Su-tfyen , which we left the 19ill. Half a League 

beyond it we found 7 flat Bridges one after another, each about ico 1 'oot long, lupported 

by Piers or little Walls of Brick, with great Rails on both Sides, and triumphal Arches, 
made .of Wood at each End. Thefe Bridges lie in rf Line, and crols divers Canals, which 
form a kind of Labyrinth in this Place. Beyond thele there is a ninth Hill larger, but not fo 

neatly built as the rdt. The Country ftitl continues pretty flat, but is not fo well cultivated 

or peopled as we found it the preceding Days. The Land is blackilh, hard, and barren ; 
and the Houfes built only with Earth and Straw. 

The 20th we travell’d but 6 Leagues, to Hong-wa-pu, a large Village, They faid it was in p rov Jnce of 
Shart-fong , tho’ others allured us we did not enter that Province till we had got 2 or 3 shan-u^. 
Leagues farther. The Country Is flat, fmootifor than that we faw the Day before; and 
very well cultivated; it is alfo ftored with Hamlets. We had 3 fmall Bridges to pals of 3 
or 4 Arches each, built over the Torrents; We met with a fort of Centry Boxes for Cen- 
tinels built in the Plains at proper Diftances. Here we firft beheld a Flock of Sheep: for altho’ 
hitherto we always travell’d in Plains,' where we had an unbounded Piofpedt, yet we neither 
faw Sheep nor Meadows., The ChineJ'i never let any of their Land lie uncultivated, and they 
confume whatever it produces. 

The 21ft we began, to fee feveral Orchards planted with Fruit Trees in the open Fiefds, 
which in this Refpeft refembl'e feveral of our Provinces of France: But the Lands here 
are better cultivated, and the Houfes and Hamlets much more frequent. 

The Road from Tang-chew hither is extremely good and commodious; althc* it was the Depth 
of Winter, we did not find fo much as one bad Step: It is free from Dirt and Stones, and 
all on a level, fo that it looks like a Garden Walk. After Dinner we went 5 or 6 Li 
farther, the Country flat as ufual and well till’d; they fow both Corn and Rice, but moft 
of the former. We had this Day, on the Right Hand towards the Eaft, a little Hill, which 
intends from North to South in a flrait Line: We lay at Li-kya-Sbwang . As far as this Town 
we had feen in the Plain great Numbers of thofe Stone Rowlers before mention’d ; fame 
channell’d, others plain, for levelling the Grounds and the Floors, whereon they tlirefh the 
Corn. This Borough lies befi.de a little River which is very broad, confidering its Depth. 

The 2 2d we crofs’d the River, and at the End, of 4 Leagues came to I-chew ; the Plain City 0 £ 
always flat and even like la Beauce , but much more populous; the Road's dry and fandy. The l-dm. 

City did not appear to be above half a Ltague in Compafs; the Walls are of Brick, and in 
very good Repair: we obferved feveral Saliant Angles, and a fort of Baftions, which were 
either Polygonal or in the Form of a HorfeShoe. 

The Governor came to vifit us at pur Inn, and lent a Meflenger before to give Notice of our 
being on the Road, which was of great Service tous; for other wife we might have found 
it difficult to have got a fufficient Number of Porters to carry our Baggage in the Towns of 
Shan-tong, which are for the moil part but fmall. 

We pafs’d into one of the Suburbs over a Bridge of five fmall Arches; this Bridge is of 
Marble with Rails of the fame, adorn'd with Lions very clumfily carved. Without the Suburbs, 
are a great many Tombs made of Earth in Form of Pyramids, with Infcriptions engraven' 
on Marble Tables. We lodged 4 Leagues beyond I-chew, at a pitiful Town, wbofe Houfes 
are of Earth cover’d with Stubble. The Country being Tandy, the Roads are troublefome to 
Travellers on Account of the Dull:, ■ 

Beyond I-chew the Country is not fo open, for one begins to foe quick fet Hedges of a very 
ftrong and rugged kind of Thorns. At the Diftance of every half j^eague we commonly 
met with Centry Boxes, where the Centinels make Signals in the Night time, by kindling Fires 
on the Top, and in the Day time by hanging out a piece of Cloath. Thefe Centry Boxes, 
which are only made of Sods or Earth, arc fquare, railed with a Slope and 12 Feet high. 

The 23d we travell'd 9 or 10 Leagues, In the Morning the Country was uneven, and 
we march’d now and then oyer Eminences, whole Defoent was fometimes pretty fteep ; the 
Soil too was barren in many Places; but in the Evening we came into a fertile Plain, between 
two Ridges of Mountains, one to the Eaft, the other to the Weft. Thefe latter were high, fteep, 
and craggy in a thoufand Places, cover’d with Snow, and frightful to the Rye, by Reafon of the 
Rocks; thofe to the Eaft were lower. ,\ % - 

The Houfes of the Villages which we faw, are built with Stone* in a very coarfo Manner: 
the Inhabitants of them are imploy’d in fpinning or weaving the grey Silk of Sban-tong. It was. 
there we faw the wild Silk Worms, which feed indifferently on all Sorts of Leaves and {pin 

Vol, I, M a greyilh 
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a ercyilh Silk 5 of this is made the Stuff call’d Kym-chtv, which waihes well, and is fold 
all over the Empire: Altho' it is not beautitul to the Eye, yet tt is commonly worn by Per- 

ions of Quality in their Houles. . „ „ 

The 24th we travell’d all Dav between barren Mountains, but the Valleys are generally well 
' cultivated, 'and ftortd with Towns and Villages. We dined at Mong-in-hyen a little City, 
whole Walls are but 12 Feet high, and in bad Repair. Altho’the Road was full of Alcents 
and Ddeems, yet it was very good and dry, but much incommoded with Duft. 

The acth we went hut 8 Leagues. Wepafs’d thro’one of the Suburbs of the Email City 
Sin-tay-hm. The Country was plain, well cultivated, very populous and cover'd with Fruit 
Trees!" l r he' Road all the Way was up Hill and .down Hill; it was neverthelefs good, and 
the Defceut? Farce perceptible. The Chains of Mountains continue on both Sides": at the 
Didance of about a League in fome Places, they fink into low Hills, beyond which we 
difcover’d Plains which reach’d out of fight. ' 

The 26th, bavins travell’d about 3 Hours between frightful and defart Mountains, 
we canie into a wefl cultivated Plain, full of Fruit Trees. After Dinner, we found the Country 
equally charming, till we came to Tay-ngan-chm, which is at the Foot of a hideous Moun¬ 
tain that covers it from the North Winds. 

This City has a very agreeable Situation ; its Walls are above 25 Foot high, but the 
Houles are very deipicable within. About a Mile from the Town of Tan-lew~tyen, where we 
dined, we crofs’d a River that was almoft dry: there the Mountains open’d into a great 
Plain, which is very fertile and populous; they feem’dto be difeontinued both on the Eaft 
and Weft Side, but began foon after, efpecially on the Eaft Side, and taking a Sweep, drew 
near again about Tay-ugan. 

The 27th we relied, to give our Baggage, which went the Road appointed by the Kang-ho , 
time to get 3 Days Journey from thence, where we were to overtake it, by nearer Roads. 

The 28th we travell’d 9 or 10 Leagues among frightful Mountains, and faw very little 
cultivated Lands, altho’ the Towns were pretty numerous and well peopled. One third of 
the Inhabitants of this Country have Wens or Swellings, in their Throats; a Diftemper fup- 
pofcd to proceed from the Well Water they are obliged to make Ufe of. The Inns are 
very inconvenient: the Beds are only little brick Forms the Length of a Man ; the Entertainment 
is very bad, altho’ one may buy Pneafants cheaper than other Poultry ;* we have fomfetimes had 
4 for 10 Sols, The Mountains I fpoke of, between which we pafs’d, are not very high, but 
generally without any Trees ; fome of them are cover’d with Earth, and had formerly been 
cultivated. The Remains of theTerraffes are ftill vlfible from Bottom to Top; but all the Way 
hither from Ning-p , thro’ the Provinces of Che-kyang , Kyang-nan , and ShanAong , I could not 
perceive the leaft bign of the Ravages which the War had made in this vaft Empire; nor 
an Inch of Ground untill’d, excepting on tbefe Mountains. 

Any other Kingdom muft have been exhaufted of Men, after /o many Maflacres: for it 
is incredible how many Millions have perUh’d by Famine and Sword, fince the laft Emperor 
of the Dynajfy of Ming 5 _ the DeclcfSfion of that Family began with a Famine that was 
almoft general. The Calamity was favourable to a great Number of Robbers, who refolved to 
live by Rapine. They enter’d Sword in Hand into the Cities and Towns, and chufing out 
the yourig Mcn, capable of bearing Arms, murder’d the reft of their Family; to the End that 
having neither Father, nor Mother, nor Homes to go to, Neceffity might compell them to 
be of their Party, ' . 

The Chiefs of thefe Robbers made away with each other by Degrees, till at length there 
remain’d but two; one of whom afpiringeven to the Throne, made himfelf Mafter ofpe-km 
and obliged the Emperor in defpair to hang himfelf. If we add to thefe Depopulations of 
whole Provinces, the War of the Tartars, (who were invited in to extirpate thefe Banditti'! 
and the laft Civil War, it will be cafy to conclude, that no Country but China, could un¬ 
dergo luchplenuful Bleedings without loling any of its Strength. 

The 29th we travell’d about 9 Leagues between Mountains as hideous as the former • -we 
pals'd near one (haped like a Cone, on the Top whereof is a (mail Pagod, to which then 
alcend by very narrow and deep Stairs, confiding of about 200 Steps; foon after we enter'd 

l W n n™, 7 ' 7“?’ W “ We the rcft of the Sta S e > htftch incommoded with 

he Dud, altho the Road was very good. This Day we went in ail 9 Ltaeues 2 Leagues 
betore we cane to 0* Lodging, we paKd near the Walls of a littlf City named' CW- 

w f w f obligedto croS a Bndge built before the Gate of the CUy, over a Brook 

whtch was then dry ; this Bridge has 9 Arches fuftain'd by (spire Piers of Stone very hteh 
and large, fo that the Arches are but fmall s it begins by a great Arch and ends with a lone 
doping, lupported by o(h,all Arches, feparated from tire reft by a very thick ftone P&r The 
Heads of the l ofts which fupport the Stones that ferve for Rails, are rudely carved Figures 
of Animats. The Material, of the whole ate a fort of blaekiih Marble, rough and unpoliS 

APh®” a S o qU “ e Flas f°, f * C C,mc - We hani a UK Quantfty of mis fort 
of Marble m the two Provinces which we pafs'd thro', efpedaBv in that JS 

we now atei and.it is likely, that the Mounfains which "Jt 1 ^ 5 * 
Trees, are full of it, becaufe in FIa« where the Rain had waft'd“L*\“em 
appear d blackifti Stones, which much rcfembled this Marble, y tnere 
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MISSIONARIES in CHINA. 4] 

The 30th we travell’d the Space of 10 Leagues in a very even Country, well improved * Mfrt>m 
and full of great Hamlets or Villages, which might lie taken for Country Towns. The Road Kingpow 
being very dry is dully, which mightily incommodes Travellers. In every Village we few'feveral l 
Pagods, which are the only brick Buildings, all the reft being of Earth and Straw: the Roofs 
and Slopings are fet off with Ornaments, as Birds, Dragons, and Foliage,* and are cover’d with 
Tiles, varnilh’d or japan’d with red and blue. 

We found from Time to Time in the Plains, Pyramidical Tombs of Earth; there are ufually 
in fuch Places final 1 Groves of Cypreffes, with flat Leaves which appear very pretty. Before 
Noon we pafs’d by Tu-ching-hyen , a iquare City, the Walls whereof are made of temper’d 
Earth, mix’d with Straw, and in many Places with Bricks baked in the Sun, and rough caff, 
with Potters Clay. The Inns are the moil; pitiful we have leen yet. 

Befides a great Numbers of Burroughs which the great Road pafles through, we frequently 
found Inns by the Way Side: thele are Sheds made of Reeds, or at bell lorry Cottages of 
Earth, where the meaner Sort of People lodge; on mofl of the Towers here we law Iron Bells, 
caft with very little Art. 

1 The 31ft our Stage was 12 Leagues, 2 Leagues from the Town where we lodged we had city p;,-. 
on our Left the City of Pin-ywcn-hyai, which feem’d to be about 2 Leagues in Compafs. In j^«- 4 ‘»* 
one of its Suburbs thro’ which we pafs’d we law infinite Numbers of People; with many 
Timber-Yards full of Wood, for which there appear’d to be a great Trade. 

Eight Leagues from hence we found Te-chew, a large City, fituated on the great Canal of CuyNdrv.-. 
the Court and inclofed with fair Brick Walls: one of its Suburbs, thro’ which we pafs’d, appear’d 
like a City, by its extent and the Number of People it contain’d. 

’ From Fe-cbm, the Road, which was before a little hollow, became even with the Plain; 
and, making Allowance for the Dull, is one of thefineft imaginable. The Plain is level,as a 
Garden, full of Villages furrounded with Fruit Trees, and diverfify’d with Cyprefs Groves, 
planted about the Sepulchres, which afford a very agreeable ProfpeCt. The Ground is a fort of 

Potter’s Clay, but ibmewhat more loft and gray. The Carts are drawn by Oxen, as they 

:rre in Europe by Horfes 5 one ferves for a Thilkr, .and carries a fmall Saddle. The Houfes 
are moflly of Earth and very low t the Roof makes fo * obtufe an Angle, or more properly 
rounds by Degrees in fuch U Manner, that it appears flat ; it is compofed of Reeds cover’d with 
Earth, and fupported by Mats of fmall Reeds, which lie upon the‘Spars and Joyfts, 
hfence one may judge of their Inns, which are built in the fame Manner, but not near fo 
well. They have no Wood for firing, but make the of Pit Coal, which muff be very 

dear; in the Inns they often burn Reeds or Chaff, of which they have great Plenty, * : 

’"‘I'he Royal Canal, which lies to the North of this City, was frozen up, and oh -it half a 
League together, we law a Row of Barks that feem’d to touch one another. In the Way from 
Hang-wha-pu we often met with a fort of oblong' J^uare Towers or fmall Brick plat&tfof of 

2 Stories, about 45 Foot high, 50 or 60 long, and 18 or 20 broad ; with y Pinnacles' on 

one Side, and 3 on the other. Their Villages are for the moft Part inclofed with little Mud 
Walls, with 2 Gates at the End of the Street, and Pagods or little- Idol Temples thfef thofe 
Gates. : " 

•The t ft of Feb. 4 Leagues from the Place where we lodged, we enter’d the Province p rol j nceo f 
of Pe-cbe-Ji , palling thro’ one End of the Subufbs of Ktng-chm. The Wall of this City feem’d PyCe U. 
tQ be of Earth: we faw three Sides of it, which are at fight Angles this makes me ; believe ^ 
tfet it is fquare, as moft of the Cbimfe Cities are. Within the City we obferved an Hexagonal/’ 

Tower of or 13 Stories, one lefs than another as they rofe, with Windows on each Side of 
every Story. In the North and South Suburbs there are feveral of thofe Towers or little Plat¬ 
forms before mention’d; they are found in moft of the Villages, whofe Inhabitants make 
Ufc of them for leaning their Effe&s in. troublefome Times, or when they fear an Irruption*■ 
from the Robbers. The Houfes of thefe Villages are of Earth mix’d with Straw, and the Roofs 
almoft flat; feveral of them have a Platform. r , ' r -' / 11 1 ' 

• Generally fpeaking, in all the Road from Ning-po we faW no Buildings worth taking Notice of, 
ekeept the publick ones, fuch asGaufeys, Dikes, Bridges, Walls 6f Cities, -Triumphal Arche^, 

We lay 5 Leagues from King-chew^ at the City Fi-ching-byth^ travelling a very dully Road. ci ^ 
There we heard of the Death of the Emprels, Mother to the .Emperor of K&tig-bi, which hap* ii/Vy-w 
t»fotbe syth of the laft Month; to conform ourfelves to "the Cuftqms of the Empire,Ave 
OBBlfarel v took off' the Tuft of red Silk, • that Cover’d buf Chps, which is a Sigh of MoOfpife T 
itlfa Ceremony obferved throughout the /Empire for at leastft 27 iky?; -reckoning frhto the: 
tune they receive the News; the Ms«^«frjpublifh.the Qrdet for it, and -if any Perfofo Ms to 
obey, he is liable to be ptlnilh’d, ■ . . . i&fQ'f. 

The 2d of February was the Beginning of the Chlnife Year, the firft Days of which 
are Days of RejoycingIn China, 1 m#h -J&d' Gwhi i ®8' :, ?rkfee' ! V' ‘Eunfc vilit, wi£h 
one another a happy New Year, and* gtve pdbKck Defftonffrations of Joy by Illuminations 
aiid Fireworks. This Day we dined 7 Leagues from Ffachttig, at a latg^:|mge; we pal¥d, 
in leaving it, over a fine Bridge of Marble 20 Feet in Length, TfePrlfe confift of beau* ■ 
tiki Tables of Marble, laid along the GrOhhd['about Inches, bfoad tthd'5 long (s)j adorn’d 

•Ar. . ,7 ■ I"'' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ * With 

(s) Here feems to be fame Milbke, for they ought not to be broader than long. 
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The TRAVELS of fe-veral JESUIT 

with Figuies iu Btfib-rdrevo, and ftdrfbfa between every two, which fupport Lions, better cut 

’^Thereis 'Snn^rfMiBWe'ta this Province. The Country is level, well cultivated and foil of 
Towns and V-lbes where we faw a great Number of thofe Towers or Platforms; fo that at a 
SSS.™ Villages tor fo many Fortrefc All the Houfes are of Earth, 

the Roofs fiat and cover'd with Straw or Stubble; many of them ate flank d with little fquare 
Pavilions. We met on the Road a great Number of Couriers, with little Boxes at their Backs, 
wrap'd in pieces of vellotv Stuff, which is the Imperial Colour; they were carrying wtthout 
Doubt the News of the Death of the Emprefs into different Parts of the Empire 

We traveled 4 or j Leagues in the Evening, and having pafsd near Uym-hyen, a City 
about a League in Circumference, (the Walls whereof as well as the Houfes are built with fquaro 
Tiles inflead of Bricks) we went and lay at Kye-kya-ltn. . 

The 3d our journey was 1 1 Leagues. After we had advanced about 2 Leagues, we pals d by the 
Walls of the City Ho-kycn-fu s which is fquare and about 2 Leagues in Compafs. The Walls 
and Parapets of Brick are in very good Repair. They are defended by little fquare Towers, 
at certain Diftances, with.fmull fquare Bullions, which are not above 7 or 8 Fathom- in 
Front. 

We took up our Lodging at Jin-kyew-kyen another City. The Country appear’d the fame 
as the preceding Days, equally level, and well improved. The Towns and Villages are very 
numerous. Some of them are of a great Length, having Gates at both Avenues, which do not 
differ from Gates of Cities, with Pagods over them. 

We met with, in divers Places, Tables of Marble with Infcriptions, placed perpendicularly 
on the Back of a huge Marble Tortoifej fincewe left Ning-po we faw neither Wood nor 
Forefts; all the Land was well cultivated, excepting what was under Water, and a few bar¬ 
ren Mountains. 

The 4th we departed from ffin-kym-hyen, which is in form of an oblong Square, and feem’d 
to be about 1400 Paces in Compafs. Its Walls and Parapets are of Brick, (with Towers at cer¬ 
tain Diftances) mare than 30 Foot high. The Houfes, as well as thofe of the Villages 
are likewiie of Brick, and the Roofs of them handlome enough. 

Five Leagues from this City we pafs’d thro’ a large Borough of great Trade, in the midft 
of which is a triumphal Arch, refembling the two we had feen the Evening before at Jin- 
kynv-bien. Juft without this Place a Caufey begins, and a League beyond, Marfhes 3 through 
which is a Caufey for the Space of 500 Paces : having pafs’d it we found a large Village 
where there are 3 Wooden Bridges over fo many Canals. & 

Two Leagues beyond, we pafs’d thro’ the City Hyong-hyen, whofe South Baft Suburb is 
crofe’d by a Canal. The Street was adorn’d with 4 triumphal Arches, whofe Pillars ftand on Bafes 
of white Marble 3 Foot high, compofed of 4 Scones bound together with Iron Hoops and 
faften’d with Pins of the fame Metal } moft commonly the Pillar which is of Wood is fix’d 
between thefe 4 Stones, as between; the, Cheeks of aPrefs.- Thefe'Pedeftals inflead of an Ogee 
have a kind of Chapiter of long Leaves, which refemble Flag or Sword Gr.afs 5 ’ 

From Bym S -bym, where we dined, we travell'd 4 Leagues to Pe-kem-h a great Borough 
[ot Country Town) with Gates at both Ends, and Pagods over them. The Country as ufual was 
tw pWousand the VtlLges grew handfomet; the Houfes are almoft all covet'd with very 
thick Tiles placed in form of a Demi-canal. ] 

, T i e 5 *» 2 Leagues horn this Town we pafs’d fevcral Canals, and a League farther crofs’d 
the City Sui-ckwg-byat, which is fquare and not above 12 or 1300 Paces in Compafs - its Walls 

dinner we crofs’d Lso-chm thro’ the principal Street which k vp™ k 4 , r • 

Line :m City is three Miles round, and W peopled than thereft 
tire South and North are very long, the Streets handfome and ftrait the ^ e f Su . burbs 01 ! 
of one or two Stories, after the Chinefe Manner. The Profpea we had on n 5 ufeS 0 W r a ? d 
North Suburb was admirably fine; on the Right was afpacious Plain ^ 

nence, or inequality within the reach of Eye } and on the Weft, a Chain JnSK ^ E wh 
in all Appearance encompafs the Province of Pe-che-li to the verv Sea- 1 ^^lns which., 
of them, till we came to Pe-king, . a j we travell d by the Side 

We prefently found a Bridge of o Arches fupported bv fouare nW r c 

fo as to Jerve inflead of Steps, The whole Work is Cold and' fimng |Lf? ? Uch tHi 
great fquare Stones.; and the Bread Walls or Rails, which are 2 Fat 15 ? paved 

of large Pannels of white Marble, not well polifh’d grooved in p J d a ? *? alf hi § h > cop ^ 
are 62 on each Side and 4 Foot high. The Pan 2 s in the Middle ? f the . fame > which 
but they dimmifh gradually to the Ends, of the. Bridge The twi fl • ab ° Ve Foot Ion & 
cafyj one of them jobs a Caufey, made of Earth about rnn p! ro 7 Ings or afeents are very 
we found another Bridge like the former, with a PoL 5 ?/ u ; at th ? End whereof 
It we left on the Right a She-pey, that is a Urgt Marble Stone ! P ‘ theEntrance of 
Room made of Brick ; it Hands on a Marble Bafis 2 Foot in 1 * ln a g reat fquare 
fnuarc. w. h«d fee,, fcvcrel of the Kind on i} Uf high.snd 4 Pacp 

Bridges are ereded in Honour of the Perfoti or Perfons who hnvA - 0I?u ™ e rits at the End of 
Publick, or done fame illuftrioits A£tion. hm becn “ Expenccs to fervb the 
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For three Days part the Soil appear’d more hard and grey than ufual, and we continued to r^dfiem 
Meet an infinite Number of People going backward and forward. We Jay 2 Leagues from Ki-.g-pow 
T/b-cbew, at a great Borrough call’d Lew-li-ho ; it has Gates at both ends, and a fort of Suburbs. 

We travell’d that Day 12 Leagues. 

The 6th, after we had paisd the Suburbs, we found a very handfcme Bridge about roo 
Geometrical Paces in Length; and 20 Feet in Breadth; with 2 great Triumphal Arches at 
the Ends. The Rails are of large flat Stones, fome white, others grey, fupported by finall 
Pillars of the fame, which very much refembles Marble; thefe Stones are neatly cut, and adorn’d 
with variety of Moldings. All along the Rails, there runs a little Bank of Stone in Height 9 or 
10 Inches. The Bridge is paved with large handlome flat Stones; after which follows along 
Caulcy above 40 Foot broad and 6 or 700 Paces long, paved in the fame Manner; with 
two little Bridges on it of the fame Architedure. 

Four Leagues from Lcw-li-bo we came to Lyang-hyang-hyen a pretty large City, but the Walls 9 lty ff a ^ m 
are in bad Condition. One League from thence we few a fine Bridge, the Rails or Side Walls 
of which are of large handfome white Stones, and the Ends fuftain’d by four Figures of Elephants. 

We faw another of them, the great Stones of whole Rails were pierced thro’ like Balurters. 

This Day we travell’d but 3 Leagues, flopping at a Village,- B Leagues from Pe-king, to wait for 
News from the Fathers of our Society who were at Court; we there received the melancholy 
Account of the Death of P Ferdinand Verbieji , which happen’d the 28th of January, The 
Emperor fpared nothing to preferve the Life of this Miffionary, whom he honour’d with his Uv ‘ u ' 
Favour. He lent him one of his Prime Phyficians, who waited clofe on the Emprefs Dowager, 
when at the Point of Death ; but the Phyfician, after having feen the Patient, told his Majefly, 
according to the Chinefe Way of fpeaking, that nine Parts in ten of him were already dead; and 
in EfFed he dyed a few Days after. ‘ 

1 The 7th, the Miffionaries at Court fent an Officer of the Tribunal of Mathematics to conduft 
us to Pe-king ; But none of them came in Perfon as they intended, becaufe they were obliged 
to obferve the Chinefe Cuftom, of mourning for P. Verbieji. We departed about one of the Clock; 
the Road was near 20 Fathom broad and often more: but there was fuch a dreadful Clutter, 
caufed by the Multitude of People, Horfes, "Mules, Afles, Camels, Calaflies, Litters, and Carts, 
that it is difficult to deferibe it. 

We pafs’d thro’ Lfl-kew-kyau, which is 3 Leagues fhort of Pe-king. It is a little City almoft C!t y 
fquare, 1200 Paces in Circuit. Nothing makes a more delightful Appearance; the Walls are l)au ' 
•exceeding .beautiful, it has 2 double Gates with a Place of Arms, and handfome Rooms over 
them. 

We enter’d the City by a Bridge, the finefl we had yet feen: it is above 170 Geome¬ 
trical Paces in length j the Arches are fmall, but the Rails or Side Walls are made of a hard 
whitifh Stone, refembling Marble. Thefe Stones are more than 5 Foot long, 3 high, and 7 
or 8 Inches thick, fupported at each End by Pilafters, adorn’d with moldings, and bearing 
the Figures of Lions. I reckon’d on one Side only, 147 of thefe P ilia tiers. Two little Banks, 
half a Foot high, and a Foot and an half broad, run along the Rails. The Bridge is paved with 
great flat Stones, fo well joined, that it is as even; as, ,-a ; Floor. The'Walls of the City are 
very neatly built, and 40 Feet high, The Rampart, .which is not very thick, is lined within after 
the fame Manner. The Bank or railed Way is pretty broad and curioufly built, as well as the 
Parapet, whofe Battlements are very near’ each other. The Gates are double, with a kind of 
•Advance Wall ill this Place : they, are high, thick, and well arch’d. Over them is a Building 
of 2 Stories,- with a double Roof, to which they afeend on each Side by a large Stair Cafe, 
that looks very graceful. The Road from this City to Pe-king appears like one continued Street, it 
is fo throng’d with People. . 

Four or Five hundred Paces from the Gate of the outward City, we flopp’d at the Cuftom Houfe,. 
where they let our Baggage pals without fearchihg. Mean Time a Perfon opening the Window 
of my Litter, afk’d if we were cofne tolpay Tribute to the Emperor. On this GcCafiOn it 
may be proper to make fome Remarks which are of 1 Moment; but to explain them the better, 
it will be neceflary to repeat, what I have obferved elfewhere, that the Chinefe fuppofing the Earth 
to be fquare, pretend that China takes up the. greater Pare of it: fo that, to denote their Em¬ 
pire, they ufe the Word Tyen-hya, that is the under Heaven, . this Term is Continually in their 
Mouths; fo they fay* Tin pu tyen-hya, that is, this is current throughout China; Te If an tyen- 
hya, he has made himJelfMajler of the Empire. - .A 

Prepofleis’d with this rare Syftem of Geography, they haVe placed the'reft of Mankind in 
the Corners of this pretended Square ; and confidering them as Barbarians, think they do therh 
'much Honour in reckoning them among their Tributaries. Hence whatever comes from foreign 
Kingdoms, whether Letters, Prefents, or Envoys, all pafs as Tribute, and] a Mark of Sub- 
miflion; and thenceforward fuch Kingdoms are fet down in their? Hiftory among thofe that 
are tributary to China. It would be too tedious to enumerate all the Kingdoms which they 
reckon tributary to them, wherefore I Chall mention only the principal ; Korea is the firft, 
next Japan, then come the Moors, in whofe dominions they put the Kingdom of Ba-ma-euI- 
han, which probably is Samarkand (s); Pan-ko-la , which mufl be Bengal, for they place it to the 
• Vox.. I. N Eaft 

(s) Sam lb ban, as it is written in the French^ is certainly ban inflead of Khan, and want the Letter d, 

Samarkandj for the Chinefe always exprefs die r by an /, fay 




The 7RAVE L S tffmtal J E S UI T 

F ill of bet. or M,yir.«; f*= Number*oTl TribJtXof 

bv fo many Nations, was not able to keep himfctt out oi tne wux 

pire; in the Reign of Min-hivn-te (v) he fent an Ambalfadqr, accompany d with the People 

of the Kingdom of Tyen-fan, to pay Tribute. ■ , r A J Pttprc . 

Whence it is evident, the Princes - of Europe ought to be cautious how they fend Letters or 
Prefents, either by the Miffionaries, the Merchants, or any other Way lnthcir own Name; 
for, the Moment they do, their Kingdoms will be regiftred among the Tributaries.^ _ I he 
Ruinam had a great Straggle to get this Term changed in their Favour j and altno it was 
changed, yet the EmbalTy was confidered as a Tender of Homage. The lame Cuitom prevails 
in all other Parts of the Indies j where the Perfon, who carries his Princes Letter, is. look’d 
on as hfs Ambaffador. Not that the Indians really believe them to be fuch, but they will have 
it fo, to hatter their own Vanity: whence often they take Occafion to defpife the Majefty of 
the Kings of Europe, with whom their Princes cannot compare, (z) 

Pc For a League before we arrived at Pe-king , the Country was cover’d with little Groves 
of pretty tall young Trees, incloied with Walls made of Earth, which are fo many Burying 
Places. About 4 of the Clock we enter’d Pe-king, by a Gate, which is double, (as all the relt 
belonging to this City are,) and cover’d with thin Iron Plates, fatten'd on with feveral Rows of 
very large Nalls. The Walls are 30 or 35 Feet high, with fquare Towers at convenient JDi- 
Ranees. The Street we enter’d was between 45 and 50 Feet broad, and as Emit as a Line. 
We pals'd along for above half a League, thro’ an incredible Number of People, yet we did not 
fee one Woman, altho’ they are riiore numerous here than the Men, Every now and then 
we met with. Jugglers, furrounded by 50 or 60 Men, crouded upon one another} the Throngs 
were fo great in every Part of this vaft and long Street, that one would have concluded they 
were Fairs or fome publick Affemblies. 

This Street extended Rill beyond the Reach of Eye, when we turn’d Eiort into another 
large ftraight Street on the Left, almoft as broad and crouded as the former. In both thefe 
Streets the Houles are low, confifting only of a Ground Flopr, and have nothing to attract 
the Sight, excepting the Shops of Merchants, which for Neatnefs, and perhaps Riches, excell 
moft in Europe •, the Entrance into thefe Shops is adorn’d with Gildings, Sculptures, Paintings, 

and Japanmngs, in a. Manner which charms the Eye. ° 

s At the End of this Street we enter’d into the 2d Inclofure, or more properly the 2d Citv which 
is call d the Tartar City. The Gate at this Place alfo is double j the Wall is very neat and new built 
LoS 6 T°h WerS J tHe Sld p ° f T hich i are above 7 or 8 Fathom in Breadth, and the Front 
Q as - a lar ? Edifice built over -it with adouble Roof, cover’d 

has likewife an Edifice erefled laL tt tte ft? 

Which fflakcs 3 **I>andfome.Ap p ”ra„c™ 

Tower, the Top of whicham 2 * £ h <= Enttance there i s a very handfome Fquare 

OrnnInd ha Z B t ri i » that on the fight 

At .the Beginning of. the & Ye»v g 0 * wl * feveral Bells. 8 

Cunoltties. that the Court is umfvu&r ^ f' 4 "® croud fo t0 fee * efc 

and the Clock is faTffiT"S'During this Time the 
form themfdves about die Myfteries which y °/ thofe who enter the Church in¬ 
is a C&tkchift attending alt Day long to explain by the Pai ntings, for there 

making fome Converts to the Faith. S P h * f ° that Curi <% is always the Means of 


(V ) Me-tt-na ;,J evidently Medina j i ■ ' 

allM by the Mis, Medina! al , or ’ as * Is 

Pnphet, meaning Melamed.' ’ ^ lS ’ ^ C *(V °f the 

Attfess rs*? .s* *“*«• i» 

: M i. the WjmfBU* «f Word. 

M&Pammett, ‘ ^ n s> or rather pronoun- 

MOd, „„„ .„ HfeM , iteffiTOind 


eipeeiallf the EmperorJofc!^*^ ° the 0rlmal Pr 
■ *“y th»(g on this Side of the World* m *° 1)6 equali( 
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The Journey of P. Fontaney, from Pe-king to Kyang-chew, in the 
Province of Shan-fi ■ and from thence to Nan-king in the Province of 
Kyang-nan, # 

rr^IIE 30th of March 1688, we fet out from Pe-king for Kyang-cbew, which is 18 cafy 
j| Days Journey. I hired Mules for 12 Francs each, out of which tire Muleteer was obliged 
to maintain both himfclf and them ; I lay at Tern tyen, a Country Town, 80 Li t*} from Pe-king. 

The 31ft I pah’d thro’ : Tjh-cbew , where I took the Road of Shan-fi j it is incredible what 
prodigious Multitudes of People there are on the Road; the Streets of our beft Cities in Europe 
are not fo throng’d. We rode 8 Leagues to get to Ting-hing-hym. This City is fijuftre, about 
500 Paces long from North to South, and 400 broad from Eaft to Weft ; its Walls are of 
Earth, and the Battlements of Brick, 

A little before we came to the Village of .Pe-keW, which is 20 Li farther, we croft’d a 
River over a Wooden Bridge cover’d with Earth; it runs Eaftward and rolls along a great 
Quantity of Sand with its Tide. Thefe Roads, which are always crouded, are very broad, and 
planted with Trees on both Sides from Pe-king, with Walls to cover and preferye the Country. 
In lei's than the Space of a League we met with two or three Villages, not to mention thpfe 
which appear on all Sides in the Plain; in one of them I faw Puppets, which were made 
to fpeak, and differ’d in nothing from thofe of Europe , but in their Drefs, ; 

The rft of April I went from Pe-kew to Ku-cbin-tyen, a great Borough, 30 Li diftant 
to the South-Weft by Weft; in the Way we found 3 Villages. Thence to Pay-ta-fti, where 
there is a great Tower on the Left Hand, 20 Zi, with 2 Villages between, 10 Li farther we 
came to Gan-fu-byen; we pafs’d thro’ this City, which meafures 350 Paces from Eaft to Weft, 
and 400 from North to South; its Walls are of Earth, and the Battlements of Brick. At the 
Entrance of the Suburbs we law a Stone Bridge, without Rails or Side Walls, over a frnall 
Brook. 

From Gan-J!i to Su-bo are 40 Li. Going out of this Town, we pafs’d over a handfome Bridge 
of 3 Arches, and 20 Polls on each Side, bailt with rough Marble. Thence to the City 
Pau-iing-ju, where refides the Governor of the Province of Pc-(be-li\ 10 Li ; -it is nearly 
fquare, and above 4,000 Paces in Circumference. We left it on the Left Hand, and over-againft 
the Corner of the Wall found a fine Bridge with 3 Arches, of greyifh Marble, bulk .over 
River, form’d by 2 little Brooks; one of which comes frpmthe Weft,4fid|he other 
ftom the North. Our Courfe by Eftimation was SQuth'Weft. The Road is very dign^fome, 
panted with Trees like a Garden Walk, and crouded with inconceiveablq Numbers of. People. 

The 2d we went direftly Eaft about ip Li to Lfi-lye-pb, 4 Village, leaving .Qn the Right, 
a little before we came ta it, a frnall Tower in the Plain : id Z,i thence to another Borough 
named Ta-ki-tyen, where there are 3 frnall Stone Bridges ; and, ip to another 

Borough j 10 Li farther to Ki^yan-i •> andfrpm .thendj^o Tatfifhyn-kyay, 4 great Country Town, 
in the middle of which there is a handfome Bridge of ogeArcb, 30 Li 5 30 Li farther we 
paft’d thro’ the City King-tu-hyen, which is not fquare, and np more than 1200 Paces ip Circuit 5 
the; Walk relcinble thofe of other Cities ,Oty leaving it wp fawa beautiful Triumphal Arch of white 
Mffhk, adwn’d with 4 tions., 'J&eyper.ip Tji^fflpfiyen a great Boropgh, where! lay,are a® -Jfi, 
in this Days Journey ffojn Pau-fing l pa#d by 15 0116 Cities, Boroughs, and Villages, 
which are full of Inns, for lodging that furprimng Number of People which throngs the 
Roads. About 10 or 15 Li beyond Pathting) the Road is raifed op,hotly Sides' with, pretty 
broad Banks, lb that the Space .betwijct forms a- fort of CanaJ, which ip plalhy in fome Pfeeg. 
As it is ftrait, wide, and level, with Trees planted on both Sides, it. ‘affords beautiful Ave¬ 
nues to the Villages, that one meets with every Mile and an half, In fome Places the Trees 
are at-fall Growth, in •others hut of one pr twv.Yew, ftaodipg; whence if.,is prpbablpi 
Avenues were rain’d during the Wars, yet they have a line Effect upon the EyeT'ihef^s^iy^r- 
jovely, well cultivated Plains prefcnted ! tb$mfclve$. pp all Hands; however,' there, are : |pifew 
Trees in tips Country, that it appear’d often like a vaft Sea.; One is ahp agreeably' deceived in 
She Parts where the Profpedt is bounded by Trees, which mnke 
pyirflow’d, or fome great Lake ; t!>p thipkyjfifs- op the Vgflow* 

Whknefs .refcmbling that of Water at TPiftance. Byt to produce this .Phfinpmepon,' .the .Hori¬ 
zon mnft be terminated 1 ^ opanue Bodi®,irfujch .as Trees, .otherwife the faint Light 

Will be overpower’d by •tj^.vwj^,lh(sd^tt, |pea|!er s Jbuftwj. it may alfo be (aid, that the Shadows 
of thefe Trees appear s fbg Vapours, which therefore Rem to be thick enough to produce the 
&me Effisaft as a Looking-Glaft. ■ • ■ 

The 3d we advanced 10 Li (1) South-Weft to a Village, then ip Li .Spyth-Weft by Sputh 
;I0 another, after which we crofs’d a little River over a Wooden Bridge cover’d with Earth ; 
j%ice.ip Li South-Weft to Ting-cbm, a City as big at leaft as having .pafs’d fhro’ 

4 Villages, I came to Minrym-tyea a great Borough, where frpm ; 

(*) It mull be remember’d that 10 Li or Furlongs make a (1) In the Trtxch it is to Leagues, which mull be an Error 
League, , of the Preft or Copy. , . 
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ThcT RAVELS of feveral J E a u i i 

ITrr „, 0 „1 three T,i bevond, our Courfe was'Weft-South** 
» ,, tpn, the Courfe always South-Weft by South, Y ^ 

after crofting a few Villages and a Stone bridge wun i r i t \ 

ImperialPdt chin-!, a great Borough, where there is an Imperial Poft-Houfe, (asthe.Word * denotes,) 45 

^Thfgreat Road lies between two fmall Canals, whofe earthen Walls ferve inftead of Banks; 
it is of Gravel, about ioo Foot wide, thefineft and moft agreeable any where to be met with. 
even* The 4th we traveled 6o Li South-Weft by South to Chmg-ting-fu, , a City near 4000 
Paces in Circumference; its Figure is a long Square and the Walls handfome; we pats d along 
a Skirt of it at leaft 3 X/, running South-Weft; from the Comer to the Gate I reckon’d 17 
iquare Towers. . . 

Six or teven Li thence, we crofsd the Hu-to-Bo, a River 200 Paces broadj it comes from 
the Weft, and runs South-Eaft; its Waters are muddy like thofe of Whang-bo. Beyond this 
River the great Road divides, one part leads towards the Provinces of Se-chmn , Tun-nan , 
Bo-nan, &c. the other to thofe of Shan-ji and Shen-Ji, , which laft was the Road we took ; 
as it belongs to fo many Provinces it is no wonder to find fuch a prodigious Number of 
Paftengers on it. 

I took up my Lodging at Ho-M-hyen, a very populous City, 1400 Paces hi Circuit, and 
about 40 Li from Ching-ting ; It lies behind a Hill, which we pafs’d before we came to 
it,* from the Top we difeover’d the moft charming Country imaginable, as fmooth as Girds 
to the Foot of the Mountains, whereon there are neither Trees nor Bullies, The Suburbs 
of Bo-lii-hyen are large in Companion of the City, where there are Manufactures of Iron 
and Earthen Ware. 

The 5 th I enter’d the Mountains, and having gone 40 Li to the Weft-South-Weft, 
dined at. Zhu-chvi-pii (1) a large Borogh on the Eaftern Bank of a River, which we crofs’d 
by a Bridgej on the other Side of the Town we found another handfome Bridge of one 
Arch, over a River that runs here Northwards, which having crois’d, we found 3 more little 
Stone Bridges over fo many Torrents. We travell’d along the River, having it on the Left, and 
at the End of 15 Li, pafs’d it over a Bridge like the former, and 15 Li farther arrived at 
Cmn-kwg-byen. ••• 

This City is iMt> Paces in C&npafi, fated on a little Hill; the Walls, which are of 
S e^ptmg the. part oh the Hill, which is of Earth? the lower part only is inha- 
bttad and the Suburbs ate better than' the City itfelf. We left it on the Eigfc, and travelling 
fJea r hieT’ *' Town in the Mountains, which are indil 

tnmS TV Th tte one is ‘W* eithet lending, defending, or 

by *y Will,, built with 'the Stones wherewith th/&odn 7 ta' ^ “i° Terraffw , fupportetl 
■mtlK. of Cbm which dwelt in Grow fa 4 < ?f di we &w whole Fa, 

». &«r May Pike i,-,» pttofesS*; d w f h •’? - ” • ’ 
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6o Paces in perpendicular. Having travell’d 50 Li> I came to Pitig-tirig-clew, a City about keal/nm 
2,000 Paces in Circumference. The North part ftanding on a little Hill is wafte, the reft is Pe king ™ 
very populous i the Suburb to the Weft is large. In crofting the C ity, we pals’d thro' a 
Street 300 Geometrical Paces long : I reckon’d 25 Triumphal Arches there, feme are of 
Wood with Stone Bales, others are all of Stone; feveral of them are very handfeme. . In the Cty ?>>%;- 
Weft Suburb we faw 6 more. This City is fituated in a Plain anfidft the Mountains. Two 
Leagues before we came to it, the Road began to be very good. The Tops of the Moun¬ 
tains are till’d with Oxen. We law Villages confifting of Grots or Caverns, dug on Purpofe; 
being very neat Chafnbers 20 Feet long* and 10 or 12 broad. I puls’d thro’ 14 Villages 
without reckoning thofe at the Beginning and End of the Stage; the Court e South-Weft by Weft; 

. The 7th leaving Ping-ting, We ftruck Northwards, afeending gradually for 7 Or 8 Li 
till we came to a Village, after which we found aDelcent, which was pretty fteep, and at the Foot 
.of it another Village; for 15 Li our Courfe was North-Weft. At the End of 23 Li we pais’d a 
Brook, that runs Eaftward; at 25 Li We found a Village where we turn’d Weft-North-Weft ; at ‘ 

40 Li another Village, and advanced Weft-South-Weft, for £ Li-, afterwards North-Weft 12 Li, 
then 6 Li Weft to Sin-tyen , 60 Li from Ping-ting, > 

. From Sin-tyen where I dined, I rode 4 Li Weft, then 6 Li Weft-North-Weft to a Village : 14 
Li farther, I pafs’d a Brook which comes-from the North, and falls into that by the Side whereof 
I travell’d. 20 Li thence to a Borough, and 4 Li beyond we afeended a very fteep Hill. 

There the Stony Road which was very troublefome to us ends. The Top of this Hill, as 
well as alt -thofe tahptft % is .extremely well cultivatedii and cut k Teftadfes which are continued 
'to the:B<SMiOTi.' j&ak** W agtwbfe. Prdpa&r; tv - v .-k.';- ■ ■•;'./ 

Froui thence we had Suy eafy Defcent Weftward to the City Shem-yang-kyHi, 40 Li from Bin- ch J 
tyen\ one Li before we enter’d the Suburb we faw on the Left a Tower 3 00 Paces from 
the great Road beyond the Valley, where the River along which I rode, runs. This Difr 
tridl is full of Towns and Hamlets. We left the Gity to the Right? it is above 1500 Paces 
in Compafs, and its Walls are in very good Repair, 

4 The 8th.I advanced.'45 Li We^Nortb-Weft:y;and at a Village 40 Li farther left the 
Road leading to Lay-ymen-fu, the Capital of Shan-fi, and took that for: Pin-yang-fft, which 
tons South-Weft by South. 4 3 3 Li from that Divifion the Hills end, which were always 
well cultivated, and ftoFed with Hamlets > but full of : Precipices, form’d either by the Torrents, 
carrykg .away the Mold, or what is more likely, by Earthquakes, which happen; pretty fre- Earthquake, 
quently in thofe Parts, fot many times I law large Cavities encompaffed in fuch a Manner that 
the Water could neither get in nor out. . . 

One Thing extraordinary I remark’d in feveral .Parts of this Province, that there is Earth 
or, Mold for 4 or S°? Feet deep without the leaft. Stone, which contributes not a little'to 
the Fertility of the Soil. I came to lie at- Wan-bd-ching, after having travell’d 120 Li over 
the Hills. In the Morning every thing was- frozen and even the fmalleft River ? ib that the 
Cold was very piercing, yet the Evening was exceeding hot. After qukting thofeHills, we 
enter’d into, a very fine, even, and populous Plain j here the Mountains form a fpacious 
Hollow, leaving a large Opening between the Weft afidSouth-Weft 1 they are 4 Leagues diftant 
on the Weft Side, and fomewhat lefs on the 

&<; The pth, -our Courfe was South-Weft by Weft. Advancing 6 or 7 Li, we left on'the 
South to the City Yu-tji-hyen-, it has 4,Gates anft feems to be fquare. Having gone 12 Li vr» City 
came to a Borough inclofed with Walls of Earth, where we crofs’d a Brook, which runs h> ' , ”‘ 
Weftward. At the End .of ty Li we pafs’d another Brook running Weftward likewife ? thence 
it Li to a Village, Weft-South-Weft j ro Li farther to a Brook that tuna North-wards r 
7 Li beyond, to a Village, after which our Courfe Was Weft-Sobth-Weft. Three Li 
thence, to a River-which we crofs’d oyer a Wooden Bridge covet’d with Earth j it runs 
firft to the Weft, and prefently turns Northwards. 6 Li farther, to a Village, and then 8 
Li more South Weft, toSyu-kyu-byen, where I dined after travelling 60 Li that Morning. - City Spfy* r- 
, This City extends from North to South about 400 Paces, and lefs than 200 from Eaft ijtn ' 
to Weft. The Walls are of Brick and very handfome : thofe which inclofe its Suburbs are 
of Earth, with Brick Battlements. Having travell’d 45 Li farther and pafs’d thro’ feveral Villages, 

I came to lodge at Kya-Vm . Thefe Villages are fo many, little Cities, and feme of them are 
of more Value than feveral Hyen : this joined to the Beauty of the Country, which is, a8 
level as a Bowling Green, and the Groves of Trees wherewith the Villages are. furrounded, 
makes a moll agreeable Laudlkip. In feveral Parts of this Flak, within the Compafs ofr&Mile 
and half round, we faw 12 Vft^ges at pucei: 2nd-taking k thofe farther off, we ccidd/reckon 
'20, each of which had feveral pretty.high. Tower?*: ,• ' . ' ■ ’ 

■ The 10th I mad® 15 Li South-Weft to M*byenj lying on ihe Lefr. I paftU thro’ the 
Weft Suburb, which is large and inclofed with Walls of Earth ; thofe of the City are of 
Brick and very fair, with Guard Houfes and Towers at convenient Diftapees. It may be 12 • 5 

§& 1500 Paces: in,Compafs, Travelling afterwards South-Weft by South we pafs’d thro’ feveral 
Villages; at the End of 42 Li we few to the Left a very; beautifal Temple dedicated to Yu- 
whan-Jhan-ti ; thence Weft-South-Weft to JJ-H-ebwan a large Village or Town where I dined 
(mLi from the place wheaicei fet out* 3 . . •, "V'. ■< 

-"Te&iLi. farther I pafs’d by • a fair City 1,500 or,2 r ooo, Cit yp>*- 

Eacee ift!.Circuit, It is %we 3 its Walls which-are of : Brick, are very fine, and fenkfd-with 
V 0 l. I. 0 Towers 
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J ■ •. f-verrtwo, : 22 Battlements; there are i 

Diftaflces; I counted 30, and between every mu ** * 
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Towers at proper Pittances; 1 counted 30, auu uav>^^ Vj 

St^tASSIty-WArf^ With Brick Battlements, and often thick double 

. G rhe £ °^ht :e h e £ 0n E ^^ fi I 4 ^ “feh ^Pagod on ,h. Left Hand our Co^ 

• Weft South Weft 3 6 Li farther to Kyay-hyew-Lyeri, a fair populous City ; we pais d thro the 
North Suburb, which is,a fecond -Gty enco/npafs’d with Walls-; io Lt from thence Weft- 
South-Weft > we found a Bridge and Pagod 3 and jo farther another Bridge on the Lertj With 
t#o wall’d Tillages, f 100Faces from-the 1 Road,-which might be .taken for Cities. There we 

* turn'd SotffhAVeft along a fmall: River: On the Right Hand, call’d Fwen-ho, which riles in 

tHe Territory 1 ’of tayyWsnffij its Waters 1 are yellow and muddy, like thofe of the Yellow Riven 
Here the Mountains begin again, I travell’d however thro’ a Valley 1,000 or 1,500 Paces 
.'broad..*$</ %i farther we came to*a~ krge Village, - and when we left it advanced South- South- 
'WdSty to fa £ fen 'the Right ,wa'S;a fair -Stone-Bridge Over th 6 Fikn-bo of 12 imall 

Ajdh^y v |)r^fently dftk^h'the'I^ft-V'Pagod : arid’ ; t\Vb Tillages built on little Hills. In (hort, 
havS|irod^'id aS -’Sb iBr'tand' pafs’d" fovel# big-Villages* I dined in a large Batoagh 5 and 20 
vfii "fi«heP : '»rriwct- -GitjC dtfefS ftp aim oft the whole Breadth of the 

Valley, altho’ it does not exceed 300 Paces in Length from North to South, and 150 in 
Breadth ftofo Eaft fft WeRf we left'ib tb' tlie Right,- beirig Wafti’d by the Pw/-/^ on the Weft Side. 

Twp faom the^-City .Sodthwfir(i« u ttee 4 is Vi a *V®age oil the 1 •Right' Hand’ ftanding on a 
rifing' Cfbundj-atf fh'fite - we- quitted- the which runs 

Weltm# Haaia 4 ^^dt«^vihgr:Jt)d the the 1 Channel of a Torrent, which 

« broad and yeiy^ftony, "bjsgan to afeend a'Hill; 1 Ikf feetft’d to be about 1 rob Paces higher 
than the Surface of-the Fmn-bo { die-W&y’uji was rugged, and at Top We found a Hamlet, 
s» <Li irptn where we let- out: from whence dcfceiidihg 5 Li, we came to a Pagod, where 
mk firi«6t:v'.i^erwarcfe-.we tended for 1 bLi, and then defeended 
<%. Wtotirn'Ety-jbetyeH? i Wrfiet> kfflttfinite• Number of People on 
¥^ r my Mule from advancing, and the 
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of Iron, 3 Inches thick, among which are fomc Lions Whelps; it is paved with large fejuare 
Stones, placed on Beams. At a Village, 3 Li fiona Hong-tcng we turn’d to the South-Wdl Kyamg- - 
by Weft i xo Li thence we found a great Borough,<?a the Right-, 17 farther another, leaving 
which we faw a fine Hone Bridge of 3 Arches, over a large Brook. I puls’d two other Vil- 
lages, and two Bridges over the Fwen-ho. ' 

Twenty Li beyond I dined at a great Borough; where I faw a fine done Bridge of 7 
Arches, with Rails or Side Walls, confifting Of done Pannels, grooved into the Polls, and adorn’d 
with Baflo-reUevo’s, Cbineje Characters, and 4 great Lions at the Corners; it is about 60 Paces 
in Length. » 

Ten Li farther is the City Piri-yang-fu, above 4 Miles in Circumference, where there is Cit y ?}*• 
a Wooden Bridge over the Fwen-bo. ThenCe our Courfe was South-Weft,} after I had, rode J<w - 5 - 
,ZQ Li, and paft’d fome Villages, I came t ® Ffyang-ieng-byeii at the. Entrance of this. City, 

. which is very populous, there is a Bridge with Rails or Side Walls cover’d with a Roof fup- ‘ 
ported by Wooden Pillars. . ,, , - ■ ; * t 

' I traveil’d all the Bay in very pleafent and even Plains, tho’ on different Levels .5 there 
is not an. Inch of them uncultivated. Every thing hyreappeat’d green, .which I had not. ob- 
ferved any where elfq > tins no doubt Was owing to the Multitude of Brooks, which defeend 
on both Sides of the Hills, whofe Wafers are fo weft managed that every Body is iupply’d 

, With them. . ,***■; .: .. >i ias'L *■;>; - • ; 

Thefe Hills afford a Very beautiful Landlldp, being ftored with Corn, Pulfe, Trees,, and 
Villages, the Number, ,©f vrfiiefi.,i* fufprbsiag, .A<*: ,js jown .jo /Beds,- all.yhis part 

of. the Country looks like.a, .Qarden-sphere ^call'd (a), ^‘ e I re * 

its Flower is yellow, and yields an Oyl ufed for Lumps.• After palling the Fwen-ho,\vtz found Jnj ' J 
Rice fow’d on its Sides, which are marfhy the Road was'every where crouded with People, 
and the Plains cover’d with Husbandmen fowjng Pujfe; • ; : A 

The 14 our Courfe was South-Weft by South} after we had rode fj Li, in-a Country 
like the former, I pafs’d a Bridge of five handibme ftone Arches, over a Torrent that runs 
between 2 large Village* *. i^i. a-. ,-wocNby9C Three Li farther 

3 :Wie came .to a thtee-arch’d Bridge, and beyond drat;to the City, of Fay-ping-byen hit Gyp? 
is. fmall, and not very populous, but has a pretty large Suburb. A little before we got to it; fwg ' JJik ‘ 

I few a Bridge cover’d with a Roof, which bears the Name of Rain-EimA k is Remarkable 

a great Lattice of Timber, fupported by wooden Arches; pl|ced pn jt .^ank of Stone, built Bridge. 

/twoftoue Arches that are next the Land; the Cbineje adfolre.the Contrivance pf it, 

.and for that Reafon, perhaps, have given it that whimfical'Name j. it isy.or 8 paces long, apd was 
made by a ikilful Carpenter. , ... 

Seven Li from Fay-ping we found another ftone B^ge,j ; after which’pur'Cpurie was. South 
Weft, as far as Kyang-chem, where I lodged. This Paces in. Circumference,’ ^fituate City Ky«*i- 

on the right Side of the Fwen-bo j it, has but two Qatep, beeaufe one part -of it Hands. ? oo a <4m ‘* 
rifing Ground, From Fe-king hither I made the beft Ufe,I .could of a good .Mariner’s Cfefoj^fs, to 
mark the Bearings. u.,i; wA 

At Pinyang-fti I left the, great Road which d^ds ^'the Prqvjnc^'pf <; 5 &»^ . T have faid 
nothing of the Inns that are upon it, beeaufe thejg a^tUfee-, tftofe wmeK I have deferibed in 
the Journal from Ning-po to Fe-king (b). The ploufes defign'd for the Reception: of, the Man¬ 
darins, call’d Kong-quan, have nothing remarkable } it ,is much if on their. Journey they find 
Necefiaries, but they have their own, Servants, who buy and cook every, thmg according to 
tbeirLiking. ■ ■ 5 . • . .. ..h ■ -Vv-' 

The 5th of May I fet out from Kyang-chew for Nan-king ; that City ftands. as l feid, on TheAuthor’s 
/a Ailing Ground, the River runs below in a fine vvelh cultivated Pkiu, Hj wh}c^ bjiacyf^p.: '1 
pafe’d it over a wooden Bridge, my Litter being carry’d Qnr.jt|he Shoujders ; o£ \J\fe.n,; (v^ho wait 
for that Piirpofe) inftead of the Mules, which they took out; perhaps beeaufe the Bridge is 
narrow and weak. The Chriftians accompuny’d me to;.the Riyef-iitfe where theyfet 
a Table, with a Collation, according: to the Cuftom of the Cqfintgr, rfefce,* their, ^htre^e^L. 
i I juft tailed of their Wine, that, they might not think. fiiglited their Civility.", : ,.j 

The 6th I dined at f-ebin-hyen (c), 50 Li diftapt, opr Courfe Fall. I pafed throf 5; Villages, 
ri&ne of which were encompals’d with Walls of Eartli, but thofepf the lafe are of Brick, Going 
out of it, I pafs’d’ along a hollow Road> where feveral Carts meeting flopp’d. The Cbimfe 
':mm fall into a Paffion an fuch Occ^fiopa,, but quietly, aflift «?pe another, I had the Mountains 
always on the Right. . ,, , Umim.' mj ir 1 ; s - 

J-chin is in the Diftridt of PmryangJ&h the Wplfe^re pf Earth, with bride Parapets; the City Id-ir. 
whole Country is cultivated, and near the Cky^w^w. feveral Sepulchres. We could .get 
no Meat to buy at I-chin, the Mandarin thereof hafen^ /oftudden the Selling any,' in Hopes 
to obtain Rain, by tliat Sort of Fafti the Cbii%fe &t ^is h( me ® at nothing bit,Rice, Pulfe, 
lid fuch. things as had not Life » the MandqrfifFtfffle "Poultry in their ..Ifpdfes, f which they 
.OKtfe to be drefs’d; yet after all, Flefti.fe fold Kyang r cmv, w here tlie lame 

Prohibition was publilh’d, we had Meat enough, and as cheap as at other times, | copdhu?^ 

' ’' ’ " f. : .A\' !' r.. ul .} h-: visju 

• fep fiMhe. Fmtb fmuHtt, r '*} Map the JCWag aCed for the / Vtow«t,l)efoW; J? Vqpfo- 

(b) Haw* it .appear? that P; Foatmy ««a Author oi the#*- vtiaifo sosi ^l^wit 'ftsnds lor a Wor.ii and,.i in 

»er Journal. . . : W.s otfvng.flio./ififfitfufwn- W« 

l\: (c) This City, which in the Text is written I tebin, is in the Tmtcbingy, &c. 
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neTRJFELS of/wml JESUIT 

he^thereftoftheDay, ^MMr**** that Night to the Place Where. 

wt<ho«Ul^lo^.on^of*^“®^ ^ „ , large Village. 3 Quarters 
The 7th travelling 40 Lt Eaft-Sonth-Eaft, 1 . ^ ^ rf , Mold . t]ie A( - Cent i, 

of % Mile beyond I~chm s we enter d the jVmwn not excepting the very-Precipices; beyond 
"W*. every tep of .hem . we £fcU tJJ s 

them .. acnUmKdPtafcUI of V *f p ^ J^. d ^ , it . appear’d that the CM* 

m^d^^onthhRoah, and 

6 * V-‘*«■»*«*» 

from Lew-til (d) we had other Hills to pafi, which are ftony, and the Countiy uncultivated, 
excepting in certain Valleys, a League farther we climbed another, the: Defeat of which was 
fo forpf that I was forced to walk. I met with feveml Afles and Mules, carrying Earthen 
Kettles of the Colour of Iron } all this Country is poor, and the Road difficult 
The 8th I dined at a Hamlet 40 Zrdiftant [from Wan-chaj\\o the South-Eaft, always ad¬ 
vancing in a Valley between Hills, the Way being ftony but perfectly even I pafs’d thro’ a 
Bun, named ffm-Jbm (e), it is a final! City with brick Walls, Leaving it we found two Towers, 
one oh the right, the other on the left Hand, on the Tops of the two higheft Mountains, 
Iikewife fome Hamlets along the Road j Dinner was ferved up i%Diffies of Earthen Ware, 
but not near fo fine as die Batch. : 

At the End of this City we climbed up a Mountain, where we met with fome Hamlets, 
It is an Hours very difficult Journey, Carts can neither afoend nor defeend it. ■ In fome Places 
the Road isfo narrow, that they run a Riftt of falling, dowia the Precipices j thefe Parts are 
uncultivated. 

Afterwards the Road was even, the Lands were tilled, and- we pafs’d by 2 or 3 Villages j 
we were however in a fort of Vsflley, for 'ott both Sides we beheld the Tops of other Moun¬ 
tains higher than that we were on. I lay &t Lm-tfwn, a pretty tolerable Borough; the 
Houfes them were of Brick j our Courfe was Southy the Diftaflce 40 Li 
The £th I dined at a little Village, theDiftantee-40 Z/ s Courfe South South Eaft:. I pafs'd 
3 Villages and fome Hamlets * k one of which,! edild -they make thefe Iron colour’d 
Earthen Kettles mention d before. The ROad ! 'was> even, and thro’ a clofe Valley, whence the 

Tops of t&erMottiiteiat. 

Ti* Valley is ftony, yet every where cultivated and planted with ffiady Trees: a Brook 
runs thro* the middle of it, among-the Flints, fufficient to water both the Cattle and Land. 
f h nd w f very rugged Hill, -Galafhes and Litters con- 

W,T h f M V ,r^ T & » :: a toe.- a Mile «,, *,« feber. to 

gml and all tilled, the little Hill, being .cut in ThSfa 1 & *^ h ' he , L> "*“ cv 7 

^ whereon I 

dertn few them. I Wy\t lf 'S lld ,hfi To P‘ * moft . of thefe, in 

the Kftance 40 Li the Courfe Sotith-South-Eaft. t '*v . 0rough, enclc >fed with brick Walk; 

£»* ™ Sonth-E»V S fof'the sHTnot trarinifi J"’'! 1 , 8 ' of t Li - C,rwm > I judged oor 
•the Way I crofs’d three Mountains, atid^as- rJ£ L! v'S^ ? ake 110 enervation (g). In 

pfewed Lands on the Top of it, bn, the Mm? » "7 ftee P ! w fonni very fine 

dteeper, toning in the midft oflkfc Hills wS S’,•U’f'*'t The fecond Mountain is 

SJdth Vh n -°? y 1 rc f k ®’ dmorc <‘»'ahnnd re d *ev “* M ,' m T «™<K whereof 
Breadth, tho’feme are but rs, and even le* Ifa- y com monly tq or , 0 Feet in 
' Having advanced above a L&hiS&teS if Yu- 3 t0 . ftee P ne k of the Defcenr 
& f Trees > wc wnt up 'other 1 ftony Hill" 8 tL^ ^ f ° Wen wi th Corn, and 
Twaflcs on the 2 Jtrf IT* paved wlth large'Flint 

. p ™. r ith . a** fcrVMfc 


oiw w 6 tj ‘ c ; UCIC rarts > which ire' dW^ ^ i • ~ ocuue ror a xvu» 

, 6 ndfo4y tHeaofth<!lnd ‘ 1 %of*effi;«XCf ,fnt"> W ® 4 „ with *> much Toil, 

fnl ft i. . ... " 


, iiw Xiv- T wuu 10 much 1011, 
, tU . • •• •— * +-a. , Plains of Kyan S -n<w, Shan-tmg, 

4 how fir M PI**!* from Wan. ufe 3 in the w . 

S VtAt &<w, ', ... n °r uniform, Umaketo/ 26 ? 51 ' Note A h but a5 he ^ 

This 


was, 

order 



MISSIONARIES in CHINA & 

* Beyond thefe little Hills, the MountAins began to be barren, excepting towards the Bottom, 
where the Land, is cultivated. , I faw Lome Places where they had begun to make Ter- Kyang-chew 
raffes ; they fir ft gather all theStoijes and pile them up to build Walls with, after which they level 
the Ground and tow it. ' - , • : . ^ 

The third Moun tain Is ftili more rugged than the two former; in defending if I was forced 
to alight twice; after, Plains, thefe Roads are impaffible, the Flints being very flippery; I lay 
at Tfin-chau-i a large Village, Juft beyond the Place where we dined, I attended a Mountain ? 
the reft - of the Country is good and level; there appear on all Sides little plowed Hills, fdll of 
Trees, and a great Number of wall'd Terraffcs. I pats’d thro' 6 or 7 Villages, fome ©f which 
are pretty large, and built of Brick j 1 taw others in the Bottom, at l the Foot of the Hills, 

On the Road we met a, good many Mules and Affes loaded with Commodities from the 
Provinces o£ JIo-nan m& Kyong-nan. : ; . v 3 - 

The rith, I dined at the,Town of Cban-pin, having 'travell’d 40 Li South E*ft; and pafs’d prince of 
5 or 6 little Towns or .Villages; it is in the; Province .of Ho-mn . At fetdng out' we went 
up a littlepjilh after which we defended, all the Way j we found a. Road, made among the 'Rocks, 
along the Hills inform of a Terrafs both lined and paved with Stone } it is 10 or 12 Feet wide, 
with a great Defcent, and in rainy Weather lb flippery, that it is impoffible to go down it. 

There are on this Road two or three little Forts to defend the Paflage; one of which has thick 
Walls, whereon Soldiers might be drawn up. Bcyondthefe little Hills we began to have a Sight 
of the Plains o£ Bthpam Every Part of the Mouncainsi-is improved, excepting where there 
are Rotfe; ,Wb found multitudes of. People on the Rqsad, and fo .great a Number bf loaded 
Mules and Affes that they often flopp'd up the Way. ■ , 

Afterl?ijf|ner,T gQtrid of the Mountains. For twfeLeagues had mo half the'Road is rough 
and the Defeats very fteep, occafion'd by the Flints and Stones. Beyond a. little Hill we dif- 
cover-d the Whang-b its Courfe might: be. traced by the white Vapors, exhaled by’fhA’Sun; 
jtn the Space of a League and an half thro’ the Plain, I .pafs’d t thro' 6 Boroughs or Country 
Towns; fome of-which::wire very large The Corni wa& high, and the Ears all form'd, in the 
Eields; whereas at 5 Or* j6 Lta»g 4 es-Hiffancci; inTbe Mountains, it was flili in Grafs. The Country 
i§charmirigr; t we! where amidft : the Com Jnd about, the? Villages: not-an Inch 
«f. havmgu,trasreli'd 40 Li .Eall-8oudi-Eaft y it is a 

great Borough in the iBiftffe of Wbay,-kihgi»f&< j • -t v. - , 

■ml’hfeslftdk Li, to a little Village where/there.was not aiRoom to dine;ift; thence 

M-.to-* borough-named Mu-lang, where I lodged. -The Country all the Way was even 
■|l ff f cultivated;; however I pafs’d thro’ 0 or' 10 pitiful Villages. . , 

t "' Jpcfpjjth l went 6 o.Lt South^Ealh.fb, Wm-cowtn, where I both, .dined and' flipp’d ; : it 
-a Borough depending onKay-fong-f^. .The Country all this Day was charming,! with Villages 
on both Sides of theRoad/.We favy there little -Carts ‘ with' 4■ folid Wheels, and mot 3 Foot ini 
Diameter, drawn by O^ep, Affes, Mules, : »and;Horfts; ai? mixt together/ 4 or 5 ih whtmfo 
I refted in this Borough; bej&ufe the; Place where I was to have lodged wfe to© far off I’ 
law Com fown indifee Rice, mot. above 6 Inches afund&iv Town the 

<?ommop' ; 'SV,ay aS' in? Europe* .but thofeHelds 'are ploysi’a withoufcltgviiJg Ridges. 

The. 14th! we; advanced.-.6O: Li .Bhft-SMth-Saft^thu.j^6®^&^Iwe'few Villages ■«&.both' 

Hffldit. bift ijwy Wetbi/ofry ones}. th^ River was 6 or^ ZIL broad in this Place, and it is as much 
as the Eye can do to reach from one Side to the othcr. I never beheld a more-rapid Stream, 
hgif if ifbnorypy Xobferved they reached the Bottom 

ytlh a.Pole j, ;I-^£ark 'wHIclx carry’d over all my Baggage/ jHav- 
jpg'.pafs’d, tjip. Wkmgthoilc ibdfe' 20' Li farther to, ay.Town; bur Courfeiwas about Baft- 
South-Eaft, for the Sun did not fhinetfm},* •; , yd- vy-. •’ V’ • :> 1 ; . 

The. 1:5 th,-ttavelliitg Baft by South 70 Xf, I arrived ktKay-fing-jfts wefound nothing to eat, 07%. 
ehiber CP the Road oryhtheilnns, but Bread hot half: baked and a little'Rice, drefs’d after the/«**/* 
i-WSPyr. Body buys- and cooks his , own Viftual8, ;.,We lodged mdhe Suburb 
isptring ithe Cfevv fef a few Daysibefore, 60 Men having broken into the Mdndariri a 
llop&f and wiyU .offlne^tf-y-^it^f rJ, or-Tribute Money, Guards were placed 1 at the Dates 
tp-hinder; ,any frap? gbihg in .op .out,-;.wl-■ they .were «ll taken, as feveral of theih had beeii 
already. [This is the Metropolis of Ho-ndn,} ' .■< to ..jilL'-; nohn - • ;<>, vn >'.*.• - r- q ; 
^|Tb@ifdth, palhngjhJong,Partof the Watlsrof the City, I-counted the Steps of a Mule Driver, 
wip-.-yvalb'd before, me, and. computed-that Side bf the Town! to have been 1000 Gebme- 
tffel ; are of .Brick, and Jn good Repair, with little fquare Baftions at 

mpper. flijftaupes.*; ThesDouutry this Daymppear'd^cHaiming; we law more Hotifes and Vii- 
.la^s ;iban ^|bm*:i;fmd;lft®ered;bw ^t|^v / .fettd»*Eaftwar<L:l.<Having: tayeH’d'.55 .I ’f*6d‘ 

City inclofed by brick .Walls, with.Baftiona ■ I ; lay at Hm^ang-cbin, a City C%- 
great Borough 2 5 Li farther. 1 

. •/Fite. 17^1;advancing 30 Lt I came fq.the City Ki~hyct£, whole Walls-atelof Brick, with Towers 
iitfeftAva Intervals j ph. one-Side they feem’d to extendi not above* 300 Fafttom} I left it on 
the. Right, From hence to Tye-fd-tfe, the place where I lodged, the Country \yas full of 
Vol. I, , P , Villages 

(h) Sec Note, (o) p. 51. * the Term!, at the End of the third Volume, tliefe Wotds axe 

(«) In the French Text Cien-leetn j but in the Explanation of written Tjitn-lean y, 
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The TR A V E L $ of , ^ tW I3 or I4 ■ our Gomfe ftiil 

Villages, whereof I often counted / Road was very finely planted on both 

sytwSfShkea Garde^V/alk, finalliquare Tower, which the 

Each of thefc Villages had belonging to it a 1 v troub j e fc m e'Times, or when they fear 

^onTo? ° f tkt “ ° f ^ 

p t; 

»4f^.«e. 2 c iito 

fiV Jt I " f poor within, 

This City depends onjlyey-te-f ( ) > PP Af. Brick with Towers at convenient Di~ 
QufcoSfe v^s Eaft by south, From Katfong hither, Tfound on the Road from 
Le to time thefe fma.ll Towers or Centry Boxes,-with Bells m feme of ■ them ; this Day I 

P The*^!VviIg l ?rfd So Li, } a peat Borough 

whoa I dined and lay ; the continual Rain hindertd me from .eftmatag the Courfe. I 
left fhM'U-fu on the left Hand, which:, makes me believe we. travel!.d South-Baft, fuppo- 
fing the Account they gave-of its Situation to beutrue;'the Gotintry -was * agreeable all the 
Way, J pafs’d by a handfome burying Place, where we Paw Marble Tiiotis, in*-a very thick 
Wood'. " ■■■■• 1 ; f; " ’ ' - „ . t 

The act K I did not proceed becaufeiof the Rain .5 the;Ground was become To 10ft that there 
was no fqre Booting, .The. 21ft,i havingTEavellld iSouth-Eaft,' according to the Report 

pf onr Mufettets .* (y^-.-.^a^^u»rSdi^ilio^fIhiii&)i.^I--canaef 4 » Who-Hn-tfye^s.% a great-Borough; 

the Plains .were all ov6r l &b, knd thS Roads afld VMkge^ befet-with Trees, " 

.The iiproe«ddi'.9bni/i&)fidi vEaft, and 1 partly : South. -f‘dined" at a large Village, 
ju$: hm-MSiy, .after) which I pafs’d .thro’! the; Gityi Tmg^Bng-tym-? it* is 1 , final! ’within the 
WalJ^ihjifes its; Suhvkbs•arewery.,large. This Afternoon; I counted m Villages, which I faw 
ftll : at.bn9el0Ji;ixvy:leftfHand4 alpnofti^ail.:of. thenti have - little fquare Towers, by wfefeh they 
are diftinguifh’d ataDiftance, but we faw no 

The 03d, having advanced 20 z-.l .-/pafe'cl through 7 it?ig~tye- 0 -t/u (n)^ a 'Hhalb Bo- 
rough, where the Proviacet.of Kjam-hm begins.I dined - at re^kakgU another Village 5 
our -Courfe was South-Baft in 4 XiV.a»<|hadweihgdfetther, 1 ’-'lay' 'at the 
Village of thefe Villages depend, on Ping~y.kngrfil;- R hai *Momitaihs. all Day 

long to the Baft ward, at 5 or 6 Teagues Diftaiice. The Country was almoft deftitute of 
Trees, .except in the Villages; whichb.are. very numerous; and * furhifh-d with little fquare 
Towers, I;%v the. Qhineje threfli their Corufpread otehe (Ground, by)rowling a Cylinder of 
black unwraught Marble over it ; it was 2 Feet in Diameter, aboiit dhd : ak hklf long 
ahd drawn hptwo Oxen, with Ropes fafteh’d: to the Axeltree of the Rowler. ' 11 

Monday the 24th, at the End of 30 Li, I pafs’d near' ; its Walls appear’d in no 

I diQ ed dt a Village,.^ ^ SoUth-Sbmth-Baft 

£ ‘* far,heri the w Wea,her an4 
a T ry l“ m4 T, f ™ nd ” oihi ”g‘‘> eat in them. AtDinHer I faw 

«@^SS3SS$»** 

«• £ 2 *!* ,0 *&**»• "*» I ** * 


or father Brooks, 

** ^»uflngVil- 

good asthat. of Ho-nan; thefe- are PaftuJe S&ll ^ wi ‘ 8 '^ ar %, and mot fo 

Step. The, Rain, which fell the ±Z SS** ^ faw Flocks 

Wa ^ rc lr ravel “¥ in puddles of ad ; fo ^ 0ll:d/t ‘ he Rda ^ that! 

avoidV Wat^TtwefiM ^ <*'** Way fo “often, to 

ywg-J2 i Ihalkse our. Coucfe was Bobth^-wl 7 L \!v ^'T San $~$“ is the City Fong- 
two. or three Beet dfcep andTn^tb ^ ^ t0 the Water; which 

dfclti however* Corn growa there,.,, J P J 0 o'k Gnid^/* 1 ^ renders ^veiling very 

Tw'aylh, at the ‘Bud b «' r.» r. -»•- ! ■ 4 

&, wbfch .River is abwtf ^»«W 

1 x-i ’> U , ’ 4 has a Communication with the 

M I" the Text Kwh, -fa W ,, ' ^ 

:W h &im i( % ^ k ™«-m ; (m) Ibid, H „ . 

" - ‘ • (R) Ibid , Tnng-tk-fm-pf' 
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Wbang-ho , and thereby with Nan-king. -I fay at Wbdh-ni-pit, £6 Li farther; all this Country ^edfren , 
is full of Failure, * ‘ • Pe-kwg«: 

The 28th I dined at c fj'on-kya-pu (0), a large Village, 40 Xf» and lay at Che-h-yi, a. great 
Borough, 30 Li farther; at the Entrance of it ia a Bridge, with 30 Foils, over which we 
crofs’d a little Hirer. I believe our whole Courfe was South fotnewBat Balterly, through 
Roads, which were broken by the preceding Pays Rains, hut throng’d J wfth People, and full 
of Villages. *' • ’ , 

The 29th, advancing 50 Li South, I came to~ChMu-kydli, another Village, where I dined and 
flipped; about half a League from our ietting out, I enter'd among Hills, which are’ neither 

high, nor the Road rugged, but 1 law few cultivated Lands. ' " , 

The 30th, having traveled a League, I was forced to climb a Very deep Mountain 5 

The Way up is paved with Stones. There are fome Hotffes upon it, and a done Arch, 40 or 

50 Feet long, under which we pafs’d; the’ Defcent h eadef. , 

Forty Li farther, we came to Hyu-chm ; this City is encomp&fs’d With aFofie, fail’d with chy Hjh* 
Water, 60 Fathom wide V it Hands on a Ground, affd the Cotultry round it is Wed 
cover’d with Trees; the Suburb thro* whkdi wepail’d,'is yery large, where we fiw totni 
Triumphal Arches and a Tower. ' . ■ .\ 

Thence 20 Li South Baft, is e tan-fye-kdfi, a Borough, Where I dined, . I lay at 'Lji-i-kp (p), 
another Borough, 40 Li beyond. The Plains" Were rail 1 Of Rice. I JfaW them threfh the 
Com with a Flail, as' itt ’Ruftffhi' alio iqttettze oiit ’the' Graifi With a Marble Rowler, drawn by 

a Buffalo.* - - A ' 4 ’ ■ •’ C ■■>■■■• 1 ■ ' '" 1 " . .;; 

The 31ft I proceeded 50 Li Eaft, to Pu-kew ; a League before we came to it, W6 enter’d 
among Hills, of a pretty eafy Aicent, and defeended gradually to this Place, Which i$ a great 
Borough, tncompafs’d by Walls, carry’d over a Hill, overlooking the River \Yarig-tJe-kyang\ like 
a'-Citadel, only it is too high to command it ; it makes a Nook on the Eirii Side, which*;d!tthdS 
tp another .Hill where there isa Tower. 

lv The Tang-tfe-kyang is alrttofta League brokd in this Place. Rands 30 Li South 

by Eaft of Pft-kew. We landed on ’the ’Other Side, a gobd League. beioW Pu-km to the 
South-South*Eaft; 1 Wherfe’’ 1 Wb’' efitftPd' 3 Jf W;hiclSt;“t^ty''' tfoeiibd, brought us td 



The Road tahnfrom Re-iing to Kgh-fon, by P, JJouyet, nuhn fint, by the 
.^a Emperor Kang-hi into Eiraotffyi withe Tear i 6g3. 


tj|f 1 HE Emperor having dprie me the.HonQu?sfo -nominate r&e fhr the' Voyage into 
sJL Europe, was pleafed that I fhoilld ^ iMan^Oh,' with a. Mahdarin of the 3d 
6rder, named Long Lau-ya,- and a Pomgwjepfefuit, whom, his Majefty fent to Makati tor 
meet P. Grimaldi, who was return'd from Europe, whither he had been diipatch’d by the'EniV 
peror’s Orders, T -';.j >. ■■■■r mi ■ \ - -AT 

• The 8th of July 1693,) was the Day fix’d for our Departure ; and-the Mandarin was charg'd 
to hailen the Difpatcbes for this Journey, by thd Pitig-pu f Or fovereign Tribunal ( q^}; bfjhfe* 

f tcliers; where. it was refolved that I fhould have 8 Horfts for royfelf and Attendants, arid might? 

part next Day, at what Hour I thought fit. T: Tj 

f jThis Patent of the Ping-pd* tyhteh ; Wi iialfdi KarfgiM cOhflfts of a Jpg# Sheetofi Paj£r, Pom of a 
printed in Tartarian and Chinefe Characters, and furnifh’d with the Seal of the Court: -it conT travelling 
tajuaa to this EffeCt, “ That the fupremo Tribunal -.odF Ping-pH. gave”; mef iKs:; KtmgiBi bfi ihe w “ ^an * , 
‘f^mperor’s Opdeit,, who fenf me from; Codctonj his riWn Btifineft,- and waswilling I fWobliL 
my Jotirney by Ran-ton ..... It order'd ail ^friHdadaof thd Tribunal & of Cities; and 
; tojprovide: without Delay thni bppointed Nuihber- 
^ of Hories, with all NecefTaries bn the Roaa, for the Subfiftance of myfelf, and-Retimie; 

«« to lodge m «t?tbptthhe. Minsi.fofe :the.JRebeption of Officer^ fetch’d 
A from Court; and when 1 fhould fee pbliged to proceed by Water, ; lo' fh'mifh «ie with' 
c |jBanlcs and all; .other fcfr imy ^'the,.Seal! -itfiprels’d hereoil*WaB »■ 

JWtf i Inches Hoad, without any other Figure or Charfa'ftec tliani the Mamppf thd. Tribunal 
of the Ping-pu , which on one Side was in. Tartarian: Char'adlers, and on? .the other h Cbitiefi. 'Yht 
Seals of all the Tribunals are of the fame form. At the Bottom of the Patent were the 
Names of•• th«b ^amrimeSeA Cbifiefe Prefidentoof thle- Court, with the"iitd, vdiixjh v^S’ IrilHeE 
^rde, ‘fTheAthDay H ,, 'th0^thMPH^9ltjhe3^d. V^r:9f v %Rdgnof Kovg&P. • • ,>■.& li 

(0) Orig. Tfoti kia fm, 


(oj The Fir%-}ti is the 4th Tribunal of the Army. 




The TR AVEL Si$ 


lwa For th 
Muniarim. 


'M'MJ 

h at 6 .in ,th& Eyening.;Jj^nt a Servant 

^ofe Compahy l was te travel,; .that I would 

^thoutmu^My.: 1? wer? overtaken 

°' VN ' by tl» Night, 3 Uf* 

tray Moment, and. I wanted j-ot 19 fafamlarw waited 

btei before I arrived a. f, Mflf l^^lllS^mouir apin to perform 

Cb 7* dfthecsifc ifto*. them 

too or ICO Poft Horfes are kept, and when they are s^too great a Diftance, t%r,e are Poll iJoufe* 
between.^ Whoever travels with tbeJang-k, at,tkplaces,,^iere ; .he dipes or 

&ps,Mh Horfes; with a Lodging pupated W!5^. '-V-> . ■ ■ 

Thefc Lodgings, which they call Kt>ng-quan f Plight,-.tQi be■ , for the Recep¬ 

tion of great Lords j but as there are none to Be found in &ml .Crties, .efpecially thofe that 
were ruin’d by the late Wars, the ‘Mandarin eaufcs the heft Inn, ..which,./ho -Place affords, 
to be prepar’d for that Purpofe, and fereffs it into a Kong-quan^ bv|.faftenine f ^, Prece t>f red 

Silk in form, of a Curtain over,the Poor,, and providing a,Table, and Chqr.covered, with 
S2k fiightly embroider’d j this at pfoftnt.is fill the F,urhiture f .hf,rnoft, Int^s ydiqe the Gran¬ 
dees l<5ge in their Journeys, One peyer finds, 'a Bed in ahy,‘dfthierp jjt feeing ■ t]ie Cuffom 
for Travellers to carry that 'Convehlency with' them, 1 unleis ’they like to lie cool and; hard, 
on a finglc Mat. . . ; ; , tf\<.\ r - * •. ; w j ■ ‘ 

The 10 th, our Stage was like tjje s 7 %M8t 

hjen r and as many more to l^bqv^l, ommpnly 

found the Mandarins without, the 'Warn, clqatpedfj'Cerenijtny, who came 
to meet us, to do ns the more Honour. ’ ‘ ‘ J ‘ ‘ ^ H : i < v. ; 

We were foarcely got to our .Inn,-when^^to ) v^ ( i^J'‘i)e%^e'i , abie8,' Wliicli 
we found weft enough furnilh’d, 6e'pmdpii.Ma0am ‘iplwd'' ^ch',. t of ua 

another Table 'fjj® of Meat, boiled and roaft^i^ty accom- 

panyM us; for belies our Servants, each 'or kfl^^ery/mts.^ 

the Pous, paid by the Emperor., Some of tBefe ‘lefyp i ^'^h'"p^cs > «ah4 /ot^^rs r tp/carry our 
Baggage, all mounted, on Poft 'Hor/es,. not armed, 

with Bows and Arrows to convoy us. whom we, THe had re- 

„ 1“ ! , ^V we ,'^ b “ 0M Poftbf 7 I^goes'‘fii'ffi| e Si.Ftte''iig , 'Uiadvanced a 
* fondof &Lra ^^ * & 

dmm. ' 7 gr. and magmficentxlmperiai Barbs, called Lyang- 

™«b.a ml«* mS&StiSSp* o fc K»^;f.p^dftoufa, 

Tumults or Rebellions, ’ ’ u ° k ° ut >' afld - ™ke Signals, in Cafe of 

Ms?*- 

obligtd tomiUwHorft, »„d take was 

time, i Qpe, ^ the: Advantage;in -having a ' fom ’ e , 

pleafw. E **$$> ot ™> n g as many P 0 ft s a jy ay a3 he - 

. Tboi^ohf S^ was 2 ;Poftsof 6 LeaimesWh ' £ c k.** 

r* 5 

qs?rr*^ !tl &aai£& 

incommoded by theHeSlj.^ f • / ^ ^ or ^ om ? ‘Hours between’ 

4 1 »«»• fc^w.iv.SLiL 
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The 17th our Stage was 2 Ports; 0004 Leagues and a half to Sin-kya-i, the other 4 p^p m 
Leagues to Yen-clxw-fu. Before we came to this laft City, we found for the Space of two Pe king n 
Miles and a quarter, the Country laid wafte by a frightful multitude of Grafs-hoppers, 
call’d Whang-chough that is, the Yellm InfiSt, from their Colour: the Air was full of them, LnfmC^ 
and the Earth cover’d in fuch a Manner, even in the great Roads, that our Horles could 
not move without railing Clouds of them at every Step. Thefe Infeds had already entirely ° F ' 
deftroy’d the Hopes of the HarvelT: in this Country; however, the Mifdhief did not extend 
far, for within a League of the Place, where this Havock was made, all was perfectly fife. 

The 18th we rode three Ports: the full to Tfrw-hyen (t) 5 Leagues, the fecond to liyay- 
ho-i , 5 Leagues and an half, and the third to 'Teng-byen, 3 Leagues and an half; where the Man¬ 
darin, finding no Inn fit to receive us, had us conduced to the Palace of Kong-ju-tfe or Con- Palace of 
fucius. There are the like in all the Cities of China, where the Mandarins and Grandees at 
affemble at certain Times of the Year, to pay their Refpects to the Memory of that Prince of 
the Chinele Philofophers. . 

The 19th, two Ports of 8 Leagues each, the firft to Ling-ching-i, the fecond to Li-ko-i, 

•in the Province of Kyang-nan . The extreme Heat of the Seafon as well as Climate, obliged 
■us to travel Part of the Night. 

The 20th, we went but one Port of 7 Leagues to Syu-chew, a City of the fecond Rank, 
fituate on the Southern Bank of the Whang-ho or Yellrw River-, fo named from the Colour mat^h- 6 r 
of its troubled Waters, mixt with a yellowifh Earth* which is continually warti’d off its Chau- Rh ‘ r - 
nel by the Rapidity of its Stream, This River, tbo’ large and deep, is not navigable, be- , 
caufe it is aimoft impofiible to fail againft the Stream without a ftrong Wind. It often changes 
dts fied, and fotinefimes ruins its Banks in fuch a Manner, as of a-hidden to .overflow the 
Plains and drown whole Villages and Cities; it is 5 or 600Paces broad ovex-againfi: Syu^chm, 

-where we crofs’d it., 

At our landing on the other Side; we found the Chi-chew, or Governor of the City, Parity of 
named KongLau-ya, one of Defendants of Confupus , whofe Family has continued in a diredl Cor C“i tus - 
,Line for above aooo ■ Years* ;We received all focts pf Civility fromhim; he waited for us 
:by the River Side, whette be regaled us with Tea and Fruit; afterwards he came to vifit its at 

-our Inn* and fern vis Tables loaded with Victuals..Coming to know that my Horfe had a 

.troublefome Gate, he offer'd me his own, ; and fent over Night Men belonging to bis Tri- 
„bunal, 5 Lcagtes from his City, to prepare Dinner for us next Day.. I went to vifit him, and 
to his Protection two Churches which we had in this City* formerly erected by 
fis&ntptet* .. .. p. Cm/*/, 

j, The 21 ft, we travell’d three Pofts; thefirft to^au-Jham-i, 5 Leagues,, the fecond to kya-kew-i, 

4 Leagues, and the third to Syew-cbew, 6 Leagues. From Tong-ngo^-hyen hither we had both on 
the Right and Left a loftg. Chain of defart,•M<?unt4fis,;rbetween wlaieh, generally found level 
and well cultivated Plains of vaft Extent, , , ' „\ , • *« 

! The 22d, we advanced tWQ Stages* one...to Ta-lyen-t, 5 Leagues; the other to Kfi-chlng-i, 7 
Leagues. • yiG f -.m.* , .. f .j, ; 

d^hc.i^d, "two Stages of 6 Leagues eadh; the firft to Fang-clmang-t, and the fecond to 
‘Mdtfofymg'ri. As we left Vang-ch’wang-i we, difeoyedd atcygreat Biftynce* towards, the South* 

.Weft, the Mountain In-yu-Jhan, that is theMounfain of the Agat Seal, becaufe there the Yu-^ at u 0 »n- 
yfels found, which is a kind of precious Stonp, like Agat, whereof they make Seals pf all »!«• 

.Sizes. The imperial' Seal k?-made of.this Stone, whence the Mountain has the &ame of 
Jn-yu-f:an. •■"• ; ' ■' ,• ‘ . , ■ 

.i The 24th, two Stages; one of 4 Leagues, and an half fl<mg-fm, l\\s other of 6 to Yhig-ywn- 
■byen. j -' v ;,c , v , i 

The ,2 5th, three Stages; the'firft {.oChang-kyau-i, 4 Leagues and an half* the fecond. to Frf- 
fhing-i, b, and the third to Yyen-fu-i, 4 Leagues and a .halfi,., , r ■?, ' , * , • 

• This Day, about a quarter of an Hour,,before Sun , rife*; I few •^Phenomenon in the Margin the 
Sky, which I never met with before,; ,pf; heard x)£ y .in .Rrance, thio’. it is very common in Sky. 
the Eaft; efpccially in Siam and China, where I haye obferved,,it above twenty Times, 
iboth in the Mornings and Evenings, at Sea and at Land, .and even at Re-bti^g, 7 
ponfifts of certain SemhCirdes of Light and Shade, 'whioh feem t -.to/.tern^m^te^apd? 
tw%, oppofite Points of the Heavens, namely, in the Center of the £un, and 'in the Point 
diametrically oppofite. As all thefe Semi-Circles terminate in a Point,, both in the Eaft and Weft, 
ihat is*towards the oppofite Points of their Union, and enlarge uniformly towards the middle of 
jthe Sky, in Proportion to their Diftance from the Horizon ; they make a Figure not much 
unlike the celeflial Houfes, as they are mark’d on GJpbev with only this Difference, that thefe 
Zones of Light and Shade are commonly of a very unequal Breadth, and often have Breaks 
in them, efpccially when the Phenomenon 18 not well form’d. , 

■ As often as I have obferved it, (and I faw it four Teveral times during this Journey in lefs 
than 15 Days,) I always remark’d that the Weather .was extremely^ hot,* the Sky full of 
Vapours and inclinable to Thunder, and that a great thick Cloud, h™ °P en ftood over- 
agamft the Sun., This, Meteor feem’d, as to its Figure, very difierent from thofc long, Streaks 

Vox.. I. *• of 
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i , qb at - Moming and Evening, as well in Europe 

of Shade and Light, often &en in the Sky | Wafl ds, from their pyramidal 

« elfewhere, and which take the Name ot verges u , 

, .« ■ . je, t han Europe, and in Summer -than at 

lenon, a P^ in f/l mfe "f t he Matictv Lands; which being ge- 
dth Sc MM of Eufope, fill the Atmofphere efpecially in 
, T’°T-c „ Wmlft Power with Nitrous Exhalations; which being equally 
Sb$££-F®* and .gently to 6nn «ho 

Metcor * , , Cmmu> foML * Lcanies and an half XoLyivcbem-fd, the fccond 

6 The'City rf L -c’lJ append to L more populous and batter built than any 

R«dt partly defert mid'deffitute of Houfcs, which have not been re-built fince they were ruin'd 
by the ’■Tartars, who conquer’d China, and are its prefent Manm . 

7 The 27th, we made two Stages; one of 6 Leagues and a half to Satim-t, the other of 
2 Leagues to Tu-cbwg-hyen, and 4 more to Mey-fm-i. This ■ Day we firft faw in the I lam 
fomi of thofe extraordinary Trees, which bear the Tallow, whereof they make the Candles 
ufed in moft Provinces of the Empire. - , , ■ . T ' ' ^ 

The 28th, two Stages; the firit 6 Leagues to M-hng-i, • the fecond 2 Leagues to Long- 
cbing-hjen, and then 4 more to ^clMn-i; This Day and the four following we travell’d 
continually between Mountains, infefted with Tigeir%' ; arid thro’ very rugged Roads. As the 
extreme Heat obliged us tofet out 2 of 3 Hours before Day, wfc took Guides - who carry’d 
Torches, that ferved both to Light us, and fC5»e ith®fe-fi^ce.B 4 ft%'who are afraid of Fire. 

The 29 th, we rode two Stages of 6 Leagues each, one to Lfmg-h'W-f the other to Syaih 
che~i. : : ; ■ A' : ' W •• ! -' - ' ■ 

The 30th, three Stages; the firfF 6 Leagues t 6 F^byb^iiih'<ikcon^ 6-more.tor fing-fyin~} % 
which kin the Province of Hic-guang, as well as dbs^third of 4Leagues to Wbang-tney-byen. 
Attho* the Country we pafs’d thro’thefe three laitDays; and the two following, was frightful and 
'in^mter’d With long Chains of barren and-uncultivated Mountains, yet the Valleys and Plains 
wlifch fepatftte them 4 i a thoufand Places, arc verj«.fert88 '#a:-WfeU'itt^toved}'-nqr’ was there ah 
Inch of arable Land in all that Space, but what-Was cover’d with very gooh Rice. I ad¬ 
mired here the Induftry bFfhe GM^rfor it is aftoflifl&ng. to fe^fibW-they lay ftraight all the 
unequal Ground between thofe Mountains, that is fit for plowing, and divide, as it were, 
into Tarterres, the Parts that are on a level, anduntb-Terraffes in Fornicl'an-Amphitheatre, thofe 
which have Rifings and Hollows. ■’ ■.> rL',.-,- 

The 31ft we rode three Stages; the fir'd 4 Leagues to Kong-long-i, in the Province of Kyang-A 
the fccond 6 Leagues to the City Kym-kyang^ on the -Sid* of that great and fine River call’d 
kya»i, that is to fay the W,by Way of‘Excellence, ^m-igMKye'w-kyang, where we pafs’d 
5 . lt » n ?P‘ d > and alm f f. Mile and an. half in Breadth., They catch excellent. Fifh in 
among the reft a kind of Borad^ tiM^Wbdn^ or the nm Fifit. which 
is very large and of a-moft delicious Tafle. We lodged in a real Kong-aum, 0/Hotel of 
the Mandarmi I imagined by .the Lafgenefs of 'ifeiiHUls' and ADMmenw • h«i * 

Paged, that it had beeri defign’d atfirft fS kn Idol Temple l oH 

Mike Roads to «hiS< 5 apital of the-Province two lame 

were very rugged, aqd the Horfes of the Wry very ^ ’ 

and m^de that Day ai thhd Sfage ’«> ad ??j t0 ^ a f 8> 

The two following Day’s Journey beinflong infield of ’four 

of utf^th -eighCi to-relieve one tffoifof formlh’d each 

ry’d by two Men on Poles, made of tWo great- Bambu’s ioitr’d ° them was car " 

laid aeroft them, wo hid dther Men both to catry : our BaLL* f r' means of 2 others> ' 

• dbgufi the lft, We made Our 8t% in the f a mr .Mbn t? S d ' '‘ 1 i! ’■ 
is nb" more thaii 60 L/, or 6 Leagues, but it feem’d to-" V [ C ' n ^ an ' h J en '' This Stage 
for fhe' M 4 or 5 Days, that the 1 M .were longef th n Z leaft * ^ P erceived 

and indeed I had often been told/Hfikt-there -was a I W — at our hrft fetting out* 

the North,-and thofe in the Souths Wh% fhorteA ahone Pt f bet ^en the Li or Furlongs in 
As there were no Inttt iri this 

n! Cbing-i bang , tl if i- th utek Spirit of , cl g t a » they kd me to the Temple 
immediately fpread a Table, and- a'little Bed 'iU the had * e C are of % 

CM pay Horroumto the Altho* the 

them under a human Form. ..{•'.'.•^^ a t y 4 &ey reprefent 

On afking this Batk$}i fhw'^eftidn^T 

know w^er the Image he idSdd,' repUnSfolb T?'!*”*** '^orant; he did not 

they afoibcd ^ ^ W what they inE gre&t Per ^ a ge of AntL 
I Mo«t aflong him any more P^ing’-it 'ol the Altar. 1 

^ which- he was 

ignorant 

<») H *j*. tan*. fc h.. w . 
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ignorant of. I therefore changed the Converlation, and made a long Difcourfe, concerning 
the Exiftence of the Supreme Being, and his principal Attributes; the Creation of the Heavens, 
Earth and Man ; the Incarnation of J(fits' Chrijl ; the Obligation we are under, of know¬ 
ing, loving, and ferving this Supreme Being, as our firft Principle and ultimate End; to 
know his Law, and obferve it. I fhew’d him, that this Law is the Chrijiian Religion, which 
I was come from the fartheft Part of the Earth, to promulge in China ; that it is the only 
one which teaches Man to know himfelf thoroughly, by giving him to underhand, that he 
is compoied of*a Body and Soul; the former corruptible and mortal, the latter fpiritual and 
immortal, capable of Joy and Grief, Pleafure and Pain, even after it is feparated from the 
Body by Death ; that the Souls of all Men, after their Deceafe, do, by an irrevocable Decree 
of their Creator and Judge, receive the Reward of their Merits and good Actions, if they have 
lived conformable to his Law, by afeending to Heaven, there to live eternally happy, and enjoy 
the Prefence of God himfelf; that, on the contrary, if they have defpifed or violated this holy 
Law, they receive a Punifliment in Proportion to- the grievoufnefs of their Crimes, by going to 
Hell, where they fuffer everlaftingly the Rigour of the Flames, kindled by the Breath of an in- 
cenfed Deity, &c. 

All the while I was fpeaking, which was near two Hours, the Bonza , who appear’d very 
attentive and touch’d, did not once interrupt me. I concluded by fhewing the Obligation 
he was under of fearchlng out and following the Truth, I added that, if after what he had 
heard, he judged, this Truth was to be found in. the Religion, whole Fundamentals I had ex¬ 
plain’d, I counfel’d him, in return for the kipd Entertainment he had given me, to allow 
himfelf to be inftruffced 1 ; that it was but a Step to Nang-ehmg-fu, where there was a Temple 
dedicated to the true God, and where he would find one of my Brothers, who would exjfeimd 
that Dodtrine to him, the knowledge whereof is more precious than all the Treasures on 
Earth. 

The Bonza received my Advice, and heard my Inftrudtions, with equal Signs of Joy, How¬ 
ever, I dare not flatter myfelf with having made a Convert of him ; his Profeffion as a Bonza, 
(without which he muft have been in miferable Circumftances)gave him a comfortable Subfiftance; 
and I know by Experience, that this Confideration is commonly a greater Obftacle to the Con- 
verfion of this fort of Men, than any Attachment they can poffibly have, either to their Religion, 
which they have fcarce any Knowledge of, or to a; State of Life, which Neceflity alone has 
obliged them 'to embrace. 

The id, we. made two Stages in Chairs, 6 Leagues each; the firft to Kyen-chang-hyen, the 
latter to a Village 4 Leagues diftant from Nan-chang-fu, the Capital City of Kyang fi, where 
we Were to embark. As the, City is on the other Side of the River, we found on our Armval 
of thofe imperial Barks as big as Ships, painted and gilded, which was prepar’d for carrying 
tte-acrols. c ■ •/ ■ .. 

As foonaswehad gotten over, the "Vice-Boy appeared with other Mandarins, who invited us 
tp land, and conducted us, to a very neat Kong-quan, which is by the River; when we came 
to the middle of the fecofid Court, the Vice-Roy, with the fix other. Chief Mandarins who 
accompany’d him, fell on their Knees over-againft the great Hall, at the Foot of the great Stair 
%£e $ and turning towards us, he a Ik’d in form coheecnibg. theEmperor’s Health, which none 
But Officers of this Rank are privileged to do; ’Tong Lau-ya made Anfwer, and inform’d them 
^t hisMajefty was prfeajy Cpred. .-■■■' 

: »The ftmtJty, ri/lhg, he caufed us to enter into the Hall, where they, had 

fet two Rows of Arm-Chairs, oppofite to each other, as foon as we were feated, they pre¬ 
fen ted us With Dilhes of Tea, after the Tartar and Cbinefe Manner, which we drank with 
Ceremony; after this, we weut altogether to a Dinner, prepared at the End. of the Hal k 

As this Entertainment was partly after the Tartar, and partly after the Chinefa Mahner, 
thofe troublefome Ceremonies Ufed in Chimfe Banquets were; difpenfed with. After Dinner the 
Vfce~Roy and Mandarins conduced us to the River Side, where lighter Barks were’got ready, 1 
which we demanded for greater Difpatch j there was One for Tong Lau-ya, one for the 2 other 
Esthers, and.a.third for mylelf. . ’ • .?■ ' :•■■■■ .••••, 

Thefe Barks are very commodious and neat. They are painted, gilded and japanned 
» with their beautiful Varnifii without as Well as? within. We had a Bed Chamber and a great 
...Jlaj-lor, with twi® Windows 00 each Side*mot to mention the other Appartraerits, for out ^S^ants, 
a#d, thofe; to lodge the,Matter of the Bark arid his Family, * ’.AT .< •. ';o trifek 

The 5th, we got at lead: 10 Lczgnti to Pong^c'king-hyeh, where they, brought us -Provifion 
and Refreffiments; On ftlfei Road by Water, there are at the End of every League, Tang, 
cr,G uard Houfes, where there ,#e eommdfilyj; or, roffidldiersi 1 k •. • 

The 6 th, we pafs’d thro’ Fong-ching-hyen, and went to dine 6 Leagues from thence at Chang - 
jhu, a famous Place of Trade, for all fort- Of Drougs and Medicinal Rootsl This Day and 
the two following we made but little Way, becaufe of. the Shallows; which we found aim oft 
fe^ery Moment,. We paB’d throb feme Cities, and . arrived: at Ki-ngarnffh, ’ 40 Leagues From 
Nan-chang<-f 4 i ; i faw noting during thefes three Days worth Remark. ’Our Paflage was con- 
rinually between uninhabited and uncultivated Mountains,- itofhicfc farm’d- two Ridges- running 
parallel, one on each Side of the River, 

The 9 th, we, went a Shore at Ki-tigan-fu 5 there we found a Congregation of ChHJiians, at 

' that 
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c£XV The Iith, we tail’d 10 Leagues ffther to / g njyn^^ fhew >d us no Marks of 
who is a Cbrijtim only in Name, tho his Wife is very veriuou, 

cuy in,- r - ... 

V " The uth, we went n Leagues to the Village . . , . ^ Afternon ? pa r 

The 13th, in the Morning v?e tail’d 3 Leagues to Yew-chirig'ty , P - 

Cyit,. * ^“ 1 . 71 ®?“,^ 

The ‘Tjlnr-ping, or Commander General of the Militia of this City s whole IMrift, named 

Clm/ldlya ,wich other M^arins, came » mm us at die River Side, and invited us to 

After theie Civilities, which we returned the beft we could, I went to our Church, wheie I 
found P. Grefion , who had labour’d near 4.0 Years: ; with great Zeal and Succels in the Con- 
verfion of the Cbinefe efpecially in this City, where he fucceeded P. le Faun- who grew 
old in the Apoftolick Labours, and dy’din the Odour-oj SanSfity . i ; 

As the Tfang-ping was a particular Friend of Tong Lau-ya, our Conductor, an'd had a great 
Efteem an! Friendihip for P. Grefion, we could not refute the Invitation he gave its to his 
Boufe, where we had all the Liberty we demanded; only inftead of the Comedy; which 
ufually accompanies a Cbinefe Entertainment, this was interrupted by a Diverfion, common among 
the Tartars, of (hooting at a Mark; the Law; obferved Jn tbis^portis, that he who'hits 
the Mark, obliges the reft to drink his Health in a final! Cupof Wine, 

Kwftof This Sport came in Vogue about two Years before; Vifh^vdiiiiEni^etof Kung-hi perceiving 
! : the Effeminacies and Indolence of the Tartars , who are all obliged to learn the Art of War, 

rdolv'd by his own Example to introduce this :E:£etciife 1 among- ftsi'Grandees, and Prime Man¬ 
darins of hk Court. That mighty Prince who fliotaiy,Arrow:with great Strength and Juftnefs, 
was pleated to fpend feveral Hours every Day in dhis -Recreation'. . Tht Mandarins who were 
obliged to try their Skill at an Exerdfe which was: mew to\ them,'diverted the.Emperor, and 
the whole Court at their own Expence. The, Confufion- they Were'-put into ori this Occa- 
fion, earned them immediately to have their. ChUdren, even thofe -under 7 Years of Age to 
be taught to handle the Bow, Z *. ° } 

£*£ 1 *»«* to dm. between 

W Cacnt of Mountain* which fttcteb thetnfclva along on feth»tj».%nlts of the River. 
Theie Mountains ate ftniettmes lb foep that die Cbintf, were o&d to cut a Path along 
the Foot of them, ro.at fall a.Hundred Places, for,the Gonvoiiency of thofewho draw the 
Barks. Altho they con® for the mod Part of a Tandy Earth, cover'd with Herbs and 
*a the Sxto of them ate ruffled, we kw. now and then a Piece 6f cultivated Land in the 

the Uai petty U W ' fe “ 4 

and taSltiv™ f ^ 8 «» Uaeaes * th ' :chi > m P“ County fcem'd to be even 

^ a ‘hat 

Evening to Lin-ckin. > ™ weam very, rapid. We got. to Leagues fahet jn the 

forced W increufe -the Number of tbofe who drew oar Bark,”'"- ** tcfore ’ « e were 

I wettte jtext Morning very early to lavMafein the rhi l u’ . , 

a lmeijim, born in Mexico, who informing me!o£ ° f P Pimd * 

I m^htm_an Oftrof a Placuin the Berk, which A»*erf,„v St> “ B r Wlth ™ -Ken-tort, 
>' a f'% of ‘ Province; for we were obfed tf tS' ,f? t# fo , r me « ftang-hyrng- 
*“ C‘V- Uge ? ,0 ,raveI “-Leagues by Land, ftornilti 

We got each ofusinto-aiaiair;. and ha*awW. m *. r - '' : v ' v '-i ■ 

by a R*d fo crooked and fo very fteep ^ **“>• “tfrada (yl Monntain 

m form of Stairs. They were foldit ih 2 £ Pto 

ter " ^ with ^ 


As 
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As we deleeniled the River, we proceeded that Night and the next Day, about 30 Leagues, y rm 
as far as Sbau-clmv-fil , where the iWncb Mifliouaries had a Church, which I villted. Tong-if ki 
Liiu-ya , whole Bark was lighter than mine, had got the Start of me, and I undedlocd on my 
Arrival, that he waited for me at the Tribunal of his Friend, the Mandarin of the Cuftom- city siaA 
Houle. I repaired thither to oblige him, and having civilly rdulcd the Supper they had pre- 
par’d for us, we return’d to our Barks. 

We fail’d that Night and the Day following about 20 Leagues to Ja-te-hycn, where we Caic-/..v- 
arriv’d towards Noon. Purfuing our Voyage fliil Day and Night, we got to f/in-ynm-kyen (v), 
the 20th in the Morning, 20 Leagues farther. The River all the Way was bounded on' 
both Sides by deep and uncultivated Mountains, with very few Habitations at the Foot of them, 
but a little farther the Country is well peopled and improved. 

From Ffm-ywen-hyai to Qtyang-chew-fu or Kan-ton , (which, being a Space of 40 Leagues, we 
fail’d between the 21 ft in the Morning and the 22ft in the Evening) all the Country is pretty 
flat, well cultivated, and cover’d with the Long-yen and Li-cki, two lbrts of Fruit-Trees pecu- Pruir/.jvj. 
liar to China, and found only in the Province of uang-tong and Fo-kym. “Lvm* 

About 4 Leagues from Quang-cbcw we pois’d thro’ Fo-Jhan, one of the greateft Boroughs in gi tat 

China, which they pretend, contains above a Million of People. We have a Church there, and ioW " 
a Flock of about 10,000 Souls, under the Care of P. Purcotfi, a MilancJ'e Jefuit. 

From Nan-byong to dfuang-chm, over-againft: moft of the Guard-Houfes, by which we pafs’d, 
there were Galleys with their Flaggs and Streamers dilplay’d, and maim'd with Cuira fliers, 
arm’d with their Lances, Arrows and Mufkets, drawn up in Ranks*to do us Ho noun 

Two Leagues from Qttang-chew, the Ymcnynssen, or Intendant General of the Province for the 
Salt, came to met us 5 he invited us on Board his Bark, where he had prepar’d a great 
Entertainment; we return’d him Thanks, excufing ourfelves, as being a Faft Day with us, 

We continued the reft of our Voyage very flowly, and arriv’d about 7 in the Evening atCi 'tyQucmF 
Stiiang-chew, commonly call’d by the Europeans Kan-ton , which Name comes from that of 
$uang-tong-feng given to it alfpj ftginifyitig the Capital of the Province of l%uang-tong, The For- “ ms ' 
tuguefe pronounce it Kant Mg. 

The Mandarins of the Province expe&cd us on the River Side, to enquire in form after 
the Emperor’s Health. We declined their Invitation to the Supper they had prepar’d for us, 
by making the fame Apology that we had done to the Ywen-ywen. 

They carry’d me to a Kong-quan , which was middling, as to Size, but neat aud very com- The AWg- 
caodious. It had two Courts and as many principal Buildings, whereof one, which is at the 
Bottom of the firft Court, is a Ping, or great Hall, quite open in Front, for receiving Vifits j 
and the other, which was at the End of the fecond Court, was divided into three Apartments? 
the middlemoll of them ferving fora Hall and Antichamber to the other two, which were large, 
and furnifti’d with Clofets. This is ufually the Form of the Houles of P^rfons of any Diftin- 
dion in China, * 


The ROAD by Land from SIAM to CHINA, ex- 
traBed from the Memoirs of certain Chinefe, who had 
perform'd the Journey. 


fTp 0 travel from Siam (2) to China, the Road taken by the Chinefe , who communicated. Read from 

JL their Memoirs, it is neceftary to pafs thro' the Kingdom of halm. The principal Cities 
and Settlements which occurr’d in the Wav, were Kyang-hay (a), Kyang-feng, Mohang-kc- \y^T>U. 
mar at (s)", Mihang-bng, the Capital Cityof Lahos, Mohang-ld, Mobang-tnong, the chief City of 
another Principality or Province, and Mobang Vinan, which borders on China, or rather belongs 
to it. ■- .J. 

. From Kyang-hay , or Mohang-kyay^ (for all thefe fuppos’d Cities or Territories aflumc the 
Name of Mobang (c), inftead of which, to, avoid Repetitions, I lhall put the Letter M.) to M. 
Kyang-feng, is reckon’d 7 Days Journey j from M. Kyang-feng to M. Kemar,at 7 Bays > 

(tom M. Kemarat to M. Leng 8 Dnys-, from M Leng toMLe 7 Days; from M. M to M. 

Meng 11 Days ; from M. Mcng turning Northwards they go to M. Vinan , from whence in a (bore 
Space they arrive at China. - • ' , ... % r 


(y) fn the French-, Tfinyueu-tten. 

{'/.) The true Orthography of this Name is Si-yer.g; Siam 
being the Portuguixe Way of writing it. 

(a) Ibid. Kuing-hni'i, but a little lower it is written Kiang-hn’i, 
, O) In the French, Kemarat is join’d with Mchang-Ung, as 
Staking one and the fame City, which by the Courfc of the 
Journal appear to be two didinft Places pit mull alfo be obferv’d 
iV^wXmaral is not fpell’d agreeable to the Cfo'w#® JkhguagCii 
which wants the r, and has no Words ending with a t } it 


may be prefumed that they are the Natneigiveh by the Natives, 
and acconuhodated to their Pronunciation by the Miflionaries. 

(c) It is written Meang afterward^ #mf« doubtlefs the fame 
Word with Mmg, which we find in the Names of a great Num¬ 
ber of Places in the Map of Tun-nan, and feems to. fignify a 
Plantation, Colony, or any Body of People, And here it mult 
bd obferved, that the Kamel in this Journal are Written jp- 
corrtAly j the Miflldnait himfelf fuppofes the' Author of the 
Memoirs has written Vinan for Tun-nan , 




jbe T R A V ELS of certain CHINESE, 

P .l„ I„ .he W., from .he O— rf *^ 
S' , Z of .he Road being unpayable with Waggons, .hey are 

^ rv ' oblig’d to make ufc of Horles. , „ , t/ 0 „, w t rt the Faft M 

to, 'which has' ncitlier Walls nor Fortrfes, being mclofed only WithPallifades i si is m 
compfs about 400 Son or Cords, (each of which contras 20 We Fathom.) 
o.tfu-sfl* To the Weft of this Metropolis, is Mobang-ko-fang-pyi (c), and farther Weft ftill, the gieut 
u Foreft of Fatima-fan. M. Ko-fang-pyi was formerly inhabited by a certain leoplc call cl 

^ 3 iM«, who poffefs’d a Kingdom of fo great Extent, that it requird 3 Months time to 

travel round it; But at prefent it is no more than a vaft Foreft, contiguous with that of 


The Siamefe have often been heard to fay, that to the North of Siam , there was 11 Na¬ 
tion, which had the fame Religion, Cuftoms and Language with Aemfelves, and that they receiv’d 
their own from them, and even their Name, fince the Dominions of that People were call’d 
the Greai Kingdom of Siam. Now thefe'People, by the Account of the Siamefe thcmfelves, 
are the feme, which the Cbinefe in their Memoirs call Tay-yay (n), and becaufe the Siamefe fay, 
their Dominions are govern’d by Priefts, it is very likely that the Country which the Cbinefe 
The Kmg- name Tay-yay is the Lajfa of the Tartars, which belongs to the Supreme Pontif of the Lama's ; and 
«ba of |;i lat the City of Ko-fang-pi is the fame with that of Barantola, where the Grand Lama keeps 
the &nw. his Court, and rules with an abfolute Sway both in Temporals and Spirituals. 

This appears the more probable, becaufe the Religion of the Lama’s is exaftly the fame 
with that of the Siamefe, or rather of their Priefts, who are call’d Talapoins. They both worship 
the fame Idols, and their Habit is of the fame Faihion and Colour; befides the Situation 
of Laffa agrees precifely with what the Cbinefe call Tay-yay, and with the Kingdom from 
whence the Siamefe derive their Religion and Language. Both of them lie to the North of 
Siam, in a very cold Climate, where it fnows in December, January, and February, All 
the Objection to it is, that the Talapoins are ftria and conftant Obfervers of their Laws; 
whereas the Lama’s are more loofe and irregularbut this Difference which relates to Manners 
does not deftroy the Conformity of their Religion. 

Mobmg-kng the Capital of the Labos is fituate on both Sides of the Menan-tay, or Mcnan- 
• lay. This River which is full of Rocks, rifes out of a Mountain in the North, call’d Paw- 
ymg,thm defeendingtowards Mohang Kemarat it falls into the River Menan-hng, towards Ban/A 
The River Siam, has its Source in a Mountain call’d Kyang-daw ; and that of Kyang-hay or Kyang- 
/qy difeharges itfelf in to the principal River of Siam commonly called Menan ) S ^ ^ g 

58 S^^ntyofRice, and fo very cheap, 
^ c u ' f 7 Mf ^ enc " of our Mone y> one may have 50 or 60 Pounds 7 ? 

of Gold, Sliver end 

or Cords from this City, on the fame Side there b?ftPf- Tw ? Huildted SenCS 
.00 Sms in Depth, where fey get RuS, Se of “w*”' 1 ?“ St “«. M 
or p«n Stones, and they affirfa, 4 e iLLffghne f *^Emeralds 
“ Sww Iiltewife of oilier Colours. A “ an 0ran g e ' There 

Wel^’ WhiCh f ° met!,TO *« .* a <^V““wpSof f ^ 


The King. 


„ . ,... .. a an Ounce 

who wo* in.itTn^gWe In t£“DkSnf 0 Tk tfadw ’ theym Chtn,(e 

m M. Tag Uaa, M. Mag, M. Daa^ifoTan rlt“, t ^ k Lei, fo 

Ste -“■>*•—«i < SAjya.’S ■ “ 


, <°! chk f e - 


been fa!: 
Ae Ctb 


m greateft Quantity, 


Stas***-.*... 

7 * u * k *-toft 
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The Inhabitants of Mohang Lmg traffic with their Neighbours without being at the Trouble , 
of going to them. Their Merchandize con fills in precious Stones, Gold, Silver, Tin, Lead, Siam t> 
Sulphur, both common and red ; Cotton, Ipun and unfpun, Tea, Lack, Sagan or Brafil Wood, 
and the Medicinal Root Kot wha bwa already mention’d. Trade m 

The Merchants of Mohang bring them Elephants 3 The Chinefe raw and manufactur’d Oommo. 
Silk, Civet, white Hair as fine as Silk. Of this Hair, which is taken from a certain Animal, 
the great Tufts are made, that adorn the Ears of the Elephant, which the King of Siam 
rides upon, and hang down to the Ground ; as well as the red Tuft, worn by the Chinefi on 
their ordinary Bonnets or Caps. They exchange thefe Merchandizes for Sapan Wood, Tea, Lack, 

Cotton, &c, • 

The Merchants that come from c tay-yay or Pama-hang (e), to the Weftward, bring them 
Iron, yellow and red Sanders, Linnen Cloth, Chints or painted Calliro, Venifon, a kind of red 
Medicinal Palte, Opium, and other Commodities of Jnduftehi ; which they exchange for Gold, 

Silver, precious Stones, &c. 

Thofe of M. Kemarat and M, Kyang-hay , come to M, Long, to barter their Cows and 
Buffaloes for Silver, Tin, and Sulphur. M. Long, or more properly {peaking Lahos, is tributary 
to Hawa (f) or Pama-hang , and an Ambaflador is fent annually from that Metropolis, to 
pay their Tribute; this does not hinder the Lahos from appointing a Succeffor, when their 
King dies; but they are obliged to notify it to the King of Hawa. 

The King of Lahos employs but one Minifter of State. They reckon eight Cities or Places 
in this Kingdom, each containing a Garrifon of 1000 Men. Befides the 360 Catis which he 
receives yearly from the Mine, Northward from M. Leng, he raifes 860 more in the reft of 
the Kingdom. 

Mohang Meng , the Capital of a particular Province, has on the Weft M. Pan and M. Kaa , 
on the South M. Jfe on the Eaft M. Chiong and M. Ku, both depending on M. Vinan. The 
whole Country is without the Tropic, for they never fee the Sun diredly over their 
Heads. 

The Province of M. Meng , is 17 Days Journey from North to South, and about 7 from 
Eaft to Weft. They reckon 18 Cities which depend on the Capital. A River" crofi.es it, 
that rifes in a Mountain in the North, and falls into the Menam Kong j this laft comes 
from Moang Chiay, call’d Moang Vinan (g) by the Chinefi. 

After it has pa'fs’d thro’ M, Le, M. Kyang-feng, and M. Lan-chang ; it enters the Kingdom 
of Kamboya , which it erodes, and falls into the Sea at the Bar of Bonfac (h). This River 
carries large Barks from M. Kyang-kong and M. Kyang-feng, as far as the Sea. But from M. Le 
to M it bears none, fo that there is a Neceffity of travelling by Land. , 

• The Soil of M. Meng produces all Sorts of Fruits, which are found in Siam,- excepting tfeb 
Dtirion and Mangufian, There are Mines of Kalin or Tin on the Weft Side ; of Silver, Copper 
andiron towards the North; and on the South Side there is one of Salt. 

The Chinefe trade with M. Meng, transporting their Commodities on Horfes, In this Diftridt Musk 
they take the Creatures which produce Muik; but more efpeeially about M. Pang , M. Chay - Animal < 
daw, and M. Kong , all three depending on M. Vinan ; they find many of them alfo in the Diftridt 
of M. Tay-yay. 

• This Animal is as large as a young Goat; its Body yields a moft agreeable Perfume ; it has 
under its Belly a Purfe tBu'e&df four times as thick as ones Thumb; when it is cut,riPfeems to 
be a Piece of Fat, Or Bacon ; they dry it till it may be reduced to-Powder, and then fell it 
in the Country for its weight in Silver; this Powder is yellowiftiand of a moft excellent Scent. 

The Natives being prohibited from felling the true Bags to Strangers, they make counterfeit ones 
of the Animal’s Skin, which they fill up with its Blood and other Hutitours, adding rotten 
Wood,- after which they tie them up and dry them. The Feafents bring great, Quantity of them 
to M. Meng, which they exchange for-things of fmall Value, and thole of M. Meng fell therd 
at a pretty dear Rate to Strangers.. " ' . 

: ' Moang Kemarat is, as it wtre, the Capital of a Province or Diftridl of the fame Name, which 
is 400 Sines in Compafs, anil about'8 Days Journey in Length; -it is tributary to Hawa. At tlfe! ema,ati 
time the Chinefe pafs’d thro’.this Country, the Name of its Ring was Pracfyau Otanjg j he every 
Year fends Ambafladors to the King of HdWa with the Tribute, which confifts of two fmall 
Shrubs, one having its Leaves and Flowers of Gold, and the pdier of Silver, ' y f ■ 

M. Kemarat 'fas to the Eaft M Le : , tsb tte'H’orih' M.Kfafa$n£ and K Kemarat: 

M. Kyang-hay to the Eaft M. Vdy, M. Mnngf M. Ngong, M. Lahf/M. Maa, an WM.'Laa-, 
to the North M. Hang, M. Kroa, M. Loey, M. Jang, and M. Pen. From M. Hang to M. 

Kroa is one Days Journey, and another from M. Loey to M. Jang. Thefe eleven Cities, or Colonies 
are in the Jnrifdidtion of M. Kemarat. In this Country they have the Ufe of Fire Arms, great 
and fmall Canon, Mufkets, Zagayes, [or Darts] and Crofs-Bows, 

( E ) Or the Kingdom of J-va. {a) Written twice in the French Vinnm ; this is judg’d by the 

(f) Orig. Hama The fame doubtlefs as A<ua, call’d by the Chinefe Miffionaries to be Tun-nan. 

Ta-irn, though written other wife in this Journal; perhaps more (h) In the Trench f Bafach. 
conformable to the Pronunciation of the Lahos. 


While 




A DESCRIPTION of the 


WhiL tiit; 'T,ir:.iri were conquering China, a great Number of Fugitive, out of Tun-nan 
fell upon tlic Tu neurits of their Neighbours and fubdued them ; among the reft the Inhabitants 
of M, Kamirat, were ft retd to abandon their City. „ A 

■ Before the Cbhifh drove thole People out, they' went duely every Yean to bade with them, 
carrying Velvets and other Silks, Camlets, Carpets, Hair, blew and black Callico, Mufk, Qnick- 
iilvtr AW Shells, and Chlrufs Bonnets, [or Hats] Kettles, and other Utenfils. of Copper, piecious 
Stones of a «rccn Colour, Emeralds, Gold, Silver, and China Ware: inftead of which they carry d 
back Cotton Thread, Iveiy, an Earth or Medicinal Pafte, call’d Zbafrm ; a fort of Medicinal 
Wood, c all’d faty by the Portuguefe, and Mahaing by die Siamefe ; Opium, a kind or Medicinal 
Root, call'd AV/'i, and white Linnen Cloth j all thefe Commodities came from Hapa , and the 
C.bhuf: wait to fetch them in January, February, and March, with an Intent to return 
tlie Month following. ' „ . ' 

Mo t mg Cbay or MmngVinan, belongs to a Province of China mid probably to Tan-nan, if it 
be not that Province itfelf: for the Chinefe Memoirs fpeak of 4 Rivers which rife in it, whereof 
the firft runs into the Province of ^tang-tong •, the feeond pafles by M. Chyang-kong and M. Lnn- 
chang ; tlie third by M. Motirna ; and is call’d Menang-bong, and the fourth which goes to M. Ha¬ 
ma, is call’d Menam-Mu 5 all the four paflhg out of the Province Tun-nan, at length difeharge 
therafelves into the Sea. 


INTRODUCTION, to the DESCRIPTION of the 
PROVINCES. 


1 H A V E already obferved, thatmoft of the Cities of China referable one another fo nearly " 
that to fee one, is almoft fufficient to give an. Idea of them all. They are for the moft 
Part fquare, when the Ground will permit, and encompafs’d with high Walls defended 
by Towers, built as Buttreffes at convenient Diftances. They have forfietimes Ditches cither 
dry <*wuh Water. There are within the Cides alfo other Towers, either round. Hexagonal 
or Oitogonal and 8 or 9 Stones htgh : Trmmphal Arches in the Streets; tolerably handfome 
Temple, confcrated to Idols, or Monuments erefted in Honour of their Heroes and hSfe 
who have donefome important Service to the State : in fhort there are cemin nnkU ?!? 
more remarkable for their vaft Extent than their Magnificence. pubhek Buildings 

To this we may add a pretty many large Squares, and lone Streets fnmn • •> ", , 
with Houfes on each Side, hiving only \ Ground Floor It ™ ^ narrow > 

Shops adorn'd with China Ware, Silks and varniih’d or iaoann’d CnfJl ^J ere 0Ile &es 

*<Ti S placed a Medal, on which is^ Do0r of each - 
with three large Characters written thereon, fuch as the^hoo-Keener 0r gilded > 

diftinguifh it from all others; you fonaetimes fihd on it the Lmp? f % 1)18 Sl g n > and to 
Which are fold there, and at the Bottom^ of Goods > 

F«, that is, he will not cheat you. This fend of ^ with., thefe .Words, 


premife this general Account, that I might not he oblig’d to^ma£ nH J thought Proper to 

in ipeaking of the principal Cities of ev^ Provmce.' loi d^ J ^TTf d ,^ dioU8 Repetitions 
what is «noft remarkable in them, with refpedt to their Situation *3! , ' 1 “ Gon ^e myfelf to 
Soil j and fliall enlarge chiefly on thole Cities which are of ar P Wym’ ° r the Fer tility of their 
Of thereftl fliall fay what is &fli c i^t m form an ^ eputation > and moft fre- 
whole with the Plan® of fuch places as have any tiling fingukr!^ ° f ^ J and illuftf ate the 


A 
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PROVINCES of CHINA. 


........ . 

PROVINCE I. PE-CHE-LI, CHE-LI, or LI-PA-FU. p-A. 

' Pe-che-li, 

T H IS Province, which, is the firft and.chief of the whole Empire, is bounded on the 

Eaft by the Sea j on the North by the Great Wall and part of Tart ary - } on the Weft by Figure.* 11 
the Province of Stian-Ji, from which it is Separated by Mountains ; and on the South by 
the Provinces of §pan-tong and Bo-nan. Its Figure is triangular. 

. It is.dmdediiWtto nine different Countries, each of which has a Fu,' or prin.cipal.City.of the firft- Divifion, and 
P ank j whereon feveral Cities depend. T.hefe Cities are 140 in Number, of which 20 ai-e. Gbepi, . Number of 
or Cities of the fecond Rank,, and tio.TJyen, or Cities of the third Rank; not to fpeak of Cme *' 
boroughs and Villages without Number, fopne as large as Cities, but have, not that.Name, becatife »' r 

they are neither encompafs’d with Wjalls.. nor. Ditches, as the Cities are. r ; ; - 

The Air of this Province is temperate 3; notwithfiandingj ,tbo’, it-does not extend beyond, the Air. 

42d Parallel, the Rivers are frozen during 4 Months of the Year,--that,is,; from towards. the Endf 
of November to the middle of March. 'Unlefsa certain. North-Wind; blows, they never feel: 
thofe piercing Colds the Fro,ft produces in Europe , which may be attributed to the.nitrous Exha¬ 
lations that :arife from, th?,Earth, and especially, to the Qlejarnefs of ithe.Skyjfthe Sun being fcarce 
ever cover’d with Clouds, even in Winter, • ' 

The rainy Seafon is towards the End of July and the-Mginning of Auguft: At other times’ it Weather, 
feldom rains, but the Pew that fails every Night moiftens the Earth 3 this Moifture is dry’d up 
at Sun-rife, and; is fucceeded by 4 very Ine^Duft, which penetrates every thing, even’Rooms 
mod clofely fhut. Tender-eyed PeopLe who. trayel on Horfeback,: wear a thin Veil for covering 
their Faces, which, without hindering them to.fee, defends them from thofe Whirlwinds of Duft 
that furcound. them; or elfe they, take ‘other • Precautions, whereof I; fhall fpeak hereafter. . 

The Soil of Pe-che-li is even, but fandy, and not very fruitful. It produces lefs Rice than the Soil and 
Southern Provinces, becaufe it has but few- Canals; however,' befides what is fown along the prodvtce * 
Rivers, it is Town dry in feveral Places, and grows very well, but is fbmewhat Harder- to -boil. All ' 

manner of Grain thrives here in abupdaijce, and chiefly-Wheat and Millet 3 here likewife we 
find all forts of Cattle, and- Pulle, with plenty of Fruit; fuch as Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Chefnuts, 

Walnuts, Figgs, Peaches, Grapes, &c, ;.. . : . .... : . 1 

Its Rivers - are fu 11 of FjijCh,. efpecially excellent Cray+Fifti.. The ; Mountains affprd;, a great. deal> 
of Pit-rCoal: this they; hutUrinflead of, Wood, whichrfoyety fcarce 3, and confidering howUang 
yhefeMioes have/up.ply’d.the Province, one.would .think, them inexhatiftible., ; 

Among the various Kinds of Animal?, there is a particular fort of Cats, with long Hair,.'and-, 
hanging Ears,- whi<dHhe >.<$*»$0 -.Ladies are, ypry fond oh. ^nd rear with a great deal of Tendernefs. 

But this Province is render’d much m.pre cpQfiderable by , being fas iti were the Rendezvous of all 
the Riches of the Empire.; Md becaufe all the Northern.,apd ; Southern ProvincesRrive to outvie 
each other in furrtifhing. it; -with the mo$ rare aftd. delifdous things they produce;; - , 

The Inhabitants are neither'fo polite, nor fo much-addidled. to the Sciences as thole .of the; 

Southern Parts; but they ate much moreRobuft, Warlike, and able ,to undergo the Fatigues 
sprd Hardflhps of War,. .The fame may b.e faid pf all the, Chinefe inhabiting the Northern Pro¬ 
vinces. • 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 
The Firfi City, Shun-tyen-fu, or Pe-king. 


fi. rrl HE firft City, which is the Capital of the Province and of the whole Empire, is Sbm-tyen* 
r- I & It y fituated in a very fruitful Plain, 20 Leagues from the Great Wall , and is the 

« ' ' - . ,, * r~t. 11 r». i: _ ■*!,* /W nf 


cji’.’fcf, | m ^ ^ ______ j 

I ordinary Re&tence of the Emperors. They call it Pe-king, which fignifics, /Ae Court of the 

f *■ JVor/Aj as the Capital of the Province of Kyang-nan, was named Nan-king , or the Court of the 

JpST* SratfA, when it was the Emperor’s Refulence. But the Tartars, a reftlefs and warlike People, 
who made continual Irruptions into the Territories of the Empire, obliged them at length to 
remove their Court into the Northern Provinces j that they might be near, at Hand, to oppofe 
them with the numerous Troops which ordinarily attend the Chinefe Mpnarcbs. ^ 

This City is aimoft Square, and divided into two Cities; that where the Emperor’s Palace 
Bands is named Sin-cbing, or the New City ; it is alfo call’d the Tartar City, becaufe the Houfes 
wot dirtribated among the Tartars , when the prefent Family was eftablifh’d on the Throne. 

The fecond is call’d hau-cking , or the Old City ; it may be termed the Old Chinefe City, becaufe 
when the Chinefe were driven out of the other City, part of them retired into this, while others 
fled towards the Southern Provinces, being even obliged to quit the Country, becaufe not only 
the Houfes of the New City (built under Yung-lo about 1405, when the Court forfook Nan¬ 
king) but alfo the Lands about it and the Neighbouring Cities, within a certain Diftance, were 
given to the Tartars, with a perpetual Exemption from Taxes and ail forts of Tribute. 

In lefs than fourfeore Years the Tartars have multiply’d to fuch a Degree, that they occupy 
aimoft all the New City ; the reft is inhabited by Chinefe, fo that there is not any Part of it empty, 
as there is in the Old. 

W&h. The Compafs of the Walls of both Cities together, exclufive of the Suburbs, has been meafur’d, 
and does rot exceed 5$ Cbfag 0 Id Tar Fust-longs] fo that it is left than Nan-king. But there is t 
vaft difference between the Breadth, Length, and Beauty of the Walls of thefe two Cities$ 
thefe ofMic NewCity of] Pe-iing are ftately, and worthy the Capital of the greateft Empire in 
the World ; but the Walls of Nan-king are narrow, and do not appear to exceed thofe of the 
ancient City of 'Pe-king, which are no better than the Walls of the generality of the Cities of China. 

A Horfeman may afeend the Walls of the New City, by means of a Ramp, which begins at 
a great Diftance. In feveral Places there are Houfes built for a Corps de Guard 3 the Towers 
are within Bow-fhot of each other 5 there are fome of them at certain Pittances, much larger 
than the reft, and capable of containing froall Bodies of Referve. 

G»mj, The Gates of the City, which are high and well arch’d, fupport exceeding large Pavillions, 
nine Stories high. Each Story is furnilh’d with Windows and Loop-holes 3 and the loweft forms 
a great Hall, where the Soldiers and Officers, who have been on Guard, or come to relieve it, retire. 
Before each Gate there is an open Area or Parade (k) of above 360 Feet, (which fervesfor a Place 
of Arms) incompaft’d by a femtcircular Wall of equal Height and Breadth with that of the City, 
The Entrance of this Parade is never on that Side which faces the great Road into the 
City: . This Road is alfo commanded by a Pavillion like the former, fo that, as the Cannon 
of the one can pky upon the City, the Cannon of the other fcowrs the neighbouring Country. 
All the Gates, tv men are nine in Number, have a double Pavillion, built in like Manner on 
the Platforms of the Walk, and furnilh’d with Artillery; nor is there need of any other fort 
of Citadel, this Artillery being more than fufficient to keep the People in Awe. 

Srntts r Thc Streets of this S rcat eit y exceeding ftrait, aimoft all laid out with a Line, at leaft a< 
League in Length, and about 120 Feet wide, with Shops, for the moft part, on both Sides. 
It is a Pity there is fo little Proportion between the Streets and the Houfes, which make a 
mean Apwamnce, and are very low. 

hfu’mMi). n to ft* infinite Multitudes of People, wherewith thefe Streets are Crouded, 

without one Woman among them; and the Confufion which is caufed by the furprizing .Number 
of flories. Mules, Affcs, Camels, Carts, Waggons, and Chairs, without reckoning the various 
Crowds of Men, too or 200 ip a Ctufter, which ope meets with every now and then gathered 
about feme hmune-tdlcr, or Players at Cups and Balls, or liftening to Ballad Singm and 
others wfm read or repeat certain comical Stories to make Diverfion ; or elfe gaping at a 
? rt , Qp ;tcks > who ditlnbute their Medicines, and difplay their admirable Eftefts with a great 
&al of Eloquence, People of Drftindtion would be flopp'd every Moment, if they had not a 
Horfeman to go before and call to the People to make Way. y 

All the Riches and Commodities of the Empire are continually flowing into this Citv People 
th ™ b I ^ or more ufually on Horfeback. Bolh forts of 

eafdy to be met With m many Places : one may fometimes hire a Horfe rir Mule 
n l 'a P r 7 tf e « Ce ], an ? m a11 thc Streets are ctouded with People the Muleteers 
thfw Ws , y f* ® 5 r 0rder S? J? afcftWa y‘ Thefe Men are p< 4 aiy acquainted 
with the Streets and Houfes, where the great Folks arid principal Citizens refide. Therm a're alfo 

of ,he Ward *- ****-'*- 


there are no Parades in the Plan of/Y%, but the Reader will find them in that of in the fame Plate. 
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The Governor of Pe-king, who is a Manchew \tartar of Figure, is call’d KyCs-men ti-tu , or the p RQV j 
General of the nine Gates , and has under his JurifdiCtion not only the Soldiers but the People, p C - C iie-H* 
in whatever concerns the civil Government or the Public Safety. 

Nothing can exceed the Policy obferv’d here: it is amazing to fee the perfeCt Tranquillity 
that is maintain’d among fuch an infinite Number of Tartars and Cbinefe ; and for feveral Years 
together one lhall not hear of a Ploufe being broken open, or a Man murder’d; for iuch is the 
Order obferved, that it is almoft impoffible thole Crimes fhould be committed and the Authors 
efcape un pun idl’d. 

All the great Streets, which run in a Line from one Gate to another, and are about 126 Feet Guards 0 f 
broad, have Corps de Guard. Day and Night there are Soldiers with Swords by their Sides, and the Streets. 
Whips in their Hands, to chaftife all, without DiftinCtion, who make any JDifturbance j and 
to confine whoever redds, or creates any Quarrel. 

Theleffer Streets, which terminate in the greater, have Wooden Crofs-barr’d Gates, thro’ which 
thofe, who walk within, may be feen by the Corps de Guard, placed over-againft them in the 
great Streets. There are alio Soldiers on Duty towards the middle of almoft all thofe Streets. 

The Crofs-barr’d Gates are Ihut every Night by the Guard, and are feldom open’d, except to 
Perfons with a Lanthorn in their Hand, who are known, and have a good Realbn for going out, 
fuch as to fetch a Phyfician. As foon as the firft Stroke of the Watch is given on a great Bell, 
one or two Soldiers walk from one Corps de Guard to the other, playing all the Way with a 
kind of Clapper, to let it be known that they are on the Watch. They differ none to walk in 
the Night, and even queftion thofe whom the Emperor lends about Bulinefs; if their Anfwer 
gives the lead Sulpicion, they put them in Cuftody of the Corps de Guard ; beiides, this Guard 
muft anfwer every Call of the Centinel who is on Duty. 

It is by this excellent Order, obferved with the greateft Exadtnefs, that Peace, Silence and Safety 
reign thro’ the City. It mull be added that not only the Governor of the City, who is obliged to 
go the Rounds, arrives when leaft expected ; but alfo the Officers, who keep Guard on the Walls 
and Pavillions over the Gates, (where they beat the Watch on great Brafs Drums,) lend Subalterns, 
to examine the Quarters belonging to the Gates where they are polled: the lead NegleCt is 
punilh'd next Day, and the Officers of the Guard are broken. 

This Regulation, which prevents No&urnal Meetings, will without doubt appear very extraor¬ 
dinary in Europe, and be by no means relifh’d by Perfons of Quality and Fortune ; but, ought 
not thofe who are at the Helm in a State, to prefer good Order and the publick Security,, to 
Diverfions, which give Occafion to innumerable Attempts on the Effects and Lives of the Citizens? 

Befides, nothing leems more agreeable to Reafon, fince the Tartars, a People bred up in Woods-, 
illiterate and unenlighten'd with the true Religion, ailing according to thefe Maxims, root out 
fo many Crimes too common in other States. 

The Empire is indeed at great Expence on this Account, for part of the Soldiers I bavemerition’d, Exceeding 
are employ’d for nothing elfe but to take Care of the Streets; they are all Foot, and their Pay is Neamefs of 
large: Befides their watching Day and Night, it is their Bulinefs to fee that every Body cleans' 16 011 
.the Street before his Door; that it is fwept and watered every Morning and Evening in dry 
.Weather; and that the Dirt is taken away after Rain: And as the Streets are very broad, one, of 
their chief Employments is to work themfelves, and keep the middle of them always clean for the 
Publick Conveniency, After they have taken up the Dirt (for the City is not paved) they beat it, 
or turning it dry it’ or elfe mix it up with other dry Earth; To that within two Hours after the 
heavy Rains one may walk all over the City without dirtying himfelf. Thofe Writers who tell 
us, that the Streets of Pe-king are commonly nafty, probably fpeak with RefpeCt to thofe of the 
Old City, which are finall, and not kept in fuch good Order as thofe of the New; where the 
Soldiers are continually employ’d to keep them clean, even when the Emperor is abfent. 

There is a fecond Wall in the New City, which is low and narrow, but adorn’d with large 
Gates, where there are Guards; this is call’d Whang-ching,. that is, the Imperial Wall Its South 
Gate is that of the Palace itfelf, about a hundred Fathoms, from the principal Gate of the City, 
which looks Southward alfo, and is call’d by the People Syen-men ; altho’ its true Name, which 
is cut both in Tartarian and Cbinefe Characters, is Ching-yang-men , that is, the Gate facing the 
Noon-Day Sun , 

This Palace is a prodigious Collection of great Buildings, vaft Courts, and Gardens; it is inclofed imperial 
with a Brick Wall about twelve Cbinefe Li in Circuit. This Wall has Battlements along the Cur-^i^^' 
tains, and at the Angles is adorn’d with little Pavillions; over each Gate there is a Pavillion more cn c ' 
lofty, as well as flronger built, than the former, and furrounded with a Gallery, fupported by Pillars 
refembling our Periftyle: This properly is the Palace, becaufe it contains the Apartments of the 
Emperor and his Family. 

The Space between this Inclofure of the Palace and the firft Wall, named Whang-ehing, which 
is above 15 Li in Compafs, is taken up chiefly with Houles, as well of the Officers of theHoufe- 
hold, as the Eunuchs, and the feveral Tribunals; whereof feme have the Care of providing Necef- 
faries for the Service of the Prince, and others are to preferve good Order, decide Differences, 
determine Caufes, and pun ills the Crimes committed by the Domefticks of the Imperial Family. 
Neverthelels when the Crimes are flagrant, and fully proved, thefeTribunals of the Palace, named 

. 'the 
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T the Inner Tribunal?, tranfinitthe Criminals to the Exterior Tribunals, which are the Grand Tn~ 

Pe-che-Fi. tl^ VcEireClure of the Imperial Palace be wholly different from ours, yet it ftrikes 

YiA^tbt Eve by its Vaftnefi, the regular Difpoiition of the Apartments, and the Structure of the 
iiunarj w hj c h have four Sides riling very high, and adorn’d on the Reft with a Platband of 

|W *#- Fbw ; r _ wnrk> am] torn . d up at the Ends; the whole is cover’d with varnilh’d Tiles of fuch a 
beautiful Yellow, that at a Diftance they appear as bright as if they were gilded. A fecond Roof as 
glittering as the former, rifing from the Walls, goes quite around, fupported byaForeft of Beams, 
joy ft* a nd Spars, all japann’d with green Varnifti, iWd with Gold Figures. This fecond Roof 
with the Projection ot the firft makes a kind of Crown to thofe Buildings, which has a very fine 
Effe& ; and "perhaps we ought to judge of the Goodneft of the Rules obferved in any. Building, 
according as we find ourfelves aft-died with the Beauty of it; fince thofe received in Europe are 
rejected by other Nations, and have appear’d good to us, only becaufe we have diicover’d Grace 
and Beauty in the Works of the Ancients , who feem to have introduced both. Whatever 
one may think as to the Tafte of Architecture, it is certain that thefe Halls, built in the Chineje 
Fafhion, with their Bas-Courts, furrounded by Galleries, and ranged one after another in 
regular Order, form altogether one intire Structure, which is very magnificent, perfectly Auguft, 
and worthy the greateft Empire upon Earth. . 

Tat Tmajpu. The TerralTes, whereon thefe Apartments are built, contribute alfo much to give them that Air of 
Grandeur which ftrikes the Eye; they are about 15 Feet high from the Ground,cafed with white 
Marble, adorn’d with Balluftrades of pretty good Workmanfhip, and open only at the Entrance of 
the Stair Cafes, which are placed on the Sides, and in the Middle, and Corners of the Front. The 
Afcent in the middle is properly no more than a Ramp or Slope, confifting of one or two 
pieces of Marble, without either Steps or Reftings; Nobody is permitted to' enter this Way 
into the Apartments but the Emperor alone, who upon Days of Ceremony is carried thro’ 
in his cover'd Chair. ... : 


Thefe TerralTes, which extend from Eaft to Weft, make before the Doors, and Windows of 
the Apartment®, a very broad Platform paved with Marble, projecting feven or eight Foot all the 
way beyond the Building. This is the Form of the Apartments or Lodgings of the Emperor, 
fa/wit of the Imperial Hall, named fay-bo-tyen, (as who fliould fay, the Hall of the great Union ) which 
Hands more to wards the South, and is expofed to the Eyes of all the Mandarins of the Empire 
In the Bas-Court before this Hall the Mandarins range themfelves on Days appointed for the 
Ceremonies preferibed by the Laws of the Empire, to renew their Homage, which Ceremonies aye 
perform’d whether the Emperor be prefent or not. Nothing is more’ ufual than for them to 
ftrike the Ground with their Foreheads, before the Gate of the Palace, or one of the Royal 
Halls, with the fame Formality and RefpeCt, as if he was feated on his, Throne. 

This Hall isabout 130 Feet long, and almoft fquare; the Ciding is all of carved Work, varnifh’d 
with green, and charg’d with gilded Dragons. The Pillars that fopport the Roof within, are fix 
or feven Feet in Compafs at the Bottom, and incruftated with a kind of Pafte,'japann’d with red 
Varnifh. The Pavement is cover’d partly with very ordinary Carpets, made like thofe; of Turky ; 
the Walls are very well white-wafh’d, but without Hangings, Looking-Glafies, Branches, Paintings, 
or any other fort of Ornament, 

ihfhmu The Throne, which is in the middle of the Hall, confifts of a lofty Alcove, very neat, but 
mkkr rich nor magnificent } and without any Infeription but the Word Sbing, which the 
Authors of Relations have render’d Holy ; but it is not always ufed in that Senfe, for it is fome- 
times better explain’d by the Latin Word Eximius, or the Englijh Words Excellent, Eerfek, Moft 
ifi/jh On the Platform or Floor before it, ftand very great and thick Vefiels of Brais, wherein 
Perfumes are burnt during the Ceremony, and Candlcfticks made in the Form -of Birds, large 
enough to hold Flambeaux. This Platform is continued Northward 1 .beyond the Hall fay-bo- 
tym-,* and ferves as a Foundation to two other lefler Halls, which are hid by the Former ; one of 
tmmm awy pretty Rotundo or circular Room, with Windows on every fide; and.fhining with 
Varan, of direts. Cofafa; there, they fay, theEmpetor repofas'fometiriies,before or aftir the 
Cferoaony, and changes his Habit. 

f T kf l° 7 d bU u a f ® w , P f^s! diftant from a fecond, that is longer than broad, the Door 

hb 'jfmrfmnn? ^ 3 ^ D °° r •*** \ m ^ or is obli g* d P afs > when he comes from 

hts Apartment to his Throne, there to receive, the Homages of the whole Empire v he is then 

Zni iwkh^ 


Crist Cmt 
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T P %*1 b < h « it the largefl belonging to the Palace, it is at lead 

300 1 Lit long and a 50 wide. Over the Gallery that furrounds it, are the Imperial Magazines of 
fe'f Rara «?f« ffte kept in the fcprem? 
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of Preffes, where the Silks are kept, made on purpofe for the Ufe of the Emperor and his Family, p R0V j 
at Nan-king, Hang-chew, and Su-chew ; thefe are the bcft in all the Empire, becaufe they are p e -che-!L 
manufactur'd under the Care and Infpedtion of a Mandarin, who prefides over thofe Works, and iyy\; 
would be punifh’d if they were not finifh’d in the greateft Perfection. Meraztms. 

In the other Store-houfes are repollted Arrows, Bows, and Saddles, which have either been 
made at Pe-king, brought from foreign Countries, or prelented by great Princes, and let apart 
for the Ufe of the Emperor and his Children; there isonealfc where they colled: the bell Tea, 
of every kind that China produces, with various Simples, and other the moft efteemed Druggs. 

This Gallery has five Doors, one to the Eaft, another to the Weft, and three in the South 
Front. Thofe in the middle are never open’d but for the Emperor j the Mandarins , who conic to 
perform the Ceremony before the Imperial Hall, entring by the Side Doors. 

There is nothing extraordinary in this Front; it has a large Court, into which one defcends by 
a Marble Stair-Cafe, adorn’d with two great Lions of Copper, and a Baluftrade of white Marble; 
it is made in form of a Horfe-fhoe, on the Side of a little Serpentine River, which runs thro’' the 
Palace, and has Bridges over it of the lame Materials. It would be endlels to deferibe the reft of 
the Buildings belonging to this vaft Palace, but as thefe are the moft magnificent in the Judgment 
of the Chinefe and Partars, they may luffice to give the Reader an Idea of the whole. 

The Palaces of the Emperor’s Children and the other Princes of the Blood, are very neat within, p a!a , (s „r th , 
vaftly large, and built at a great Expence; the fame Manner runs thro* the whole, both as to the Emperor, “ 
Body of the Work and Embellifhments. It is a Series of Courts, adorn'd on the Sides with ClMnn. 
Buildings, and in Front with a varnifh’d Hall, rais’d on a Platform, three or four Feet high, which 
is border’d with great fquare Blocks of hewn Stone, and paved with large fquare Tiles; the Gates 
generally open into little Streets not much frequented, and have no other Ornaments than two Lions 
of Bra Is or white Stone of very indifferent Workmanfhip, without any Order of Architecture, or 
Sculpture in Stone, fuch as is found in the Triumphal Arches. 

I lhall enlarge no farther on this fuperb Edifice, (the only one throughout that great City, which 
deferves Attention) the rather becaufe I lhall fpeak of it in another Place. What I lhall lay 
of it there, with the Defcription I have already given of it, will fuffice to make it tolerably well 
known to the Reader. 

The Tribunals of. the fupreme Jurifdi&ions are alfo vaftly large, but ill built, and worfe kept in ,i e s„p rPme 
Repair; they are in no wife fuitable to the Majefty of the Empire; there are fix of them, which Trtfmat, of 
I but juft mention here, becaufe I lhall hereafter fpeak of them more at large. thc E, ~I' re - 

The firft, the Lzhi-pu , propofes the Mandarins who are to govern the People. 

The fecond, Hd-pu , has the Charge of the Tributes. 

The third, Li-pil, is for maintaining the Cuftoms and Rites of the Empire, 

The fourth, Ping-pit, has Care of the Troops and Polls which are on all the great Roads, and 
maintain’d at the Emperor’s Expence. 

The fifth, the Hing-pu, determines Criminal Caufes. 

The laid, Kong-pu, has the InfpeCtion of the publick Works. 

All thefe Tribunals are divided into different Chambers, among which the Bulinefs is diftri- 
buted; their Number is not the fame in every Tribunal, feme of them having much lefs to do 
than others, 

Under thefe fix fovereign Courts are alfo divers other Tribunals, which depend on them ; for 
Inftance, the Kin-tyen-kycn, or Tribunal of the Mathematics, is fubordinate to that of the Li-pil ; 
it is alfo divided into two Chambers, whereof the principal and moft numerous, call'd Li-ko, is 
folely employ’d about calculating the Motion of the Stars, and Aftronomical Affairs ; the other 
named Lti-ko, belides other Bufinefs more peculiar to it, is employed to determine the proper 
Days for Marriages, Burials, and other Civil Affairs; about which they give themfelves but little 
Trouble, copying for the moft part an ancient Chinefe Book, wherein almoft all thefe things are 
already fettled according to the Year of the Sexagenary Cycle or Chinefe Century. 

Thefe fix fupreme JurifdiCtions never meddle with .Affairs of State, but when remitted to 
them by the Emperor, with Orders to deliberate thereon; . for then ftanding in need of.each other, 
they are oblig’d to agree together, to the end that the Money, Troops, Officers and Equipages 
may be ready at the time appointed : Excepting in fuch Cafes, each Court confines itfelf wholly to 
the Affairs belonging to it, and certainly has enough to do, in an Empire of fuch vaft Extent as 
China. If the different Functions of repairing public . Works, the Government of the Forces, 
the Regulation of the Revenue, the Adminiftration of Juftice, and above all the Choice of Magi- 
ftrates, were all united in one Tribunal, it would .without doubt produce great Confufion in the 
Refolutions, and a Slownefs in Proceedings, which would, ruin Affairs; for this Reafon it was 
neceflary to encreafe the Number of Mandarins, both at Court and in the Provinces. 

But as in fo great a multitude it would be difficult to find-out the proper Perfori, with whom one 
has Bufinefs; to remedy this -Inconvenience, there, is a/Book, fold, which may be call'd the Prefent 
State of China, containing the Names, Sirnames and Employments of all the Officers, and diftin- 
guifhing whether they are. Chinefe or Tartars, Bachelors or Doctors, &c. Ittakes particular Notice 
alfo of the Changes made with refpeCt to the Officers of the Army, as well thofe that are in Gar- 
rifon, as in the Field; and to fpecify thefe Changes, without re-printing the Book, they make ufe 
of moveable Characters, .■ ... • : ...■ 

All the Tartar Families live in or about Pe-king, and are not permitted to remove from thence Emperors 
without the Emperor’s fpecial Order; hence it is, that the Tartar Troops, which eompofe the Life-Guard, 
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T Emperor's Life Guard, are ahvavs in a manner near his Perfonj here are alfo found feme Chinefe’ 
C Trips, who formerly lifted thenifclves under the 'Tartar Banners, and were for that Rea ion call’d 
*Jv\J the Tartarizcd Chinefe ; they are very well paid, and are always ready to fly on the firft Order 
to extinguifh tile Flames of Sedition, wherever they breakout, with furprizing Secrecy and Ex- 

^ Thefe Troops are divided into 8 Bodies, each of which has a Banned diftinguifh’d either by 
the Colour, viz. yellow, white, red and blew, or by the Borders, which are all red, excepting 
that of the red Banner, whole Border is white ; green is the Colour belonging to the Troops that 
arc entirely Chinefe, which are thence call’d Lt'i-ki, or the Soldiers of the Green Banner. 

Every Tartar Banner has its General, named in the Manchew Language KuJ'anta, who has 
under him certain great Officers, called Meyreynchain, who are like our Lieutenant-Generals, and. 
have under them feveral other Officers fubordinate to each other. 

As each Body at prefent is compofed of Marches Tartars, Mongul Tartars , and Tartarizei 
Chinefe , the General has under him two General Officers of each Nation, and thefe Officers 
have like wife Subalterns of the fame Nation. Each Body confifts of i 0,000 effedive Men, divided 
into 100 Nurus , or Companies, of loo Soldiers each (n) ; fo that if we reckon the Emperor’s 
Houfehold and thole of the Princes, who have their Servants, Po zho nuru with the Pay of the 
Officers and Soldiers, the common Opinion may be readily allow’d to be true, viz. that there are 
always too.ooo Horfe at Peeking. 

of the ma y hence form an Idea of the Forces of the Empire; for if to the Cavalry, already fpoken 
Empire. * of, we add the Infantry which are at Pc-king, thofe polled along the Great Wall, (in the innumer¬ 
able Forts built for its Defence, tho’ lefs numerous at prefent than when the Country was in Danger 
of hmfions from the Tartars) together with the reft of the Forces difpers’d all over the Empire, it 
will lie found that the Number, agreeable to the common Calculation, amounts to at leaf!: 600,000 
Men: So that China may be laid to keep on Foot in time of the profoundeft Peace, an Army able 
to relift the moft formidable Powers, purely to maintain the public Tranquillity, to provide againft 
Seditions, and extinguilh the fmalleft Sparks of Rebellion. 

Such a vaft Body as China muft needs be terribly agitated when once it is in Motion, fo that 
it is the whole Policy of the CbineJ'e Magiftrates, to prevent and fupprefs Infurreftions as foon as 
poffible. No Favour is to be expefted for a Mandarin whofe People revolt; let him be ever fo 
innocent, h? is confider’d as a Man of no Capacity, and the fmalleft Punilhment that can befal 
him is, to be difcharg’d from his Employment, by the Tribunal of the Court, to which fuch 
Caufes are always tranfmitted by the Vice-Roys and Governors of Provinces 5 and thofe Tribunals 
deliberate on the Informations, and prefent their Report to the Emperor, who either confirms or 
rejeds it. , . 1 • 

Thefe Sovereign Courts have no Superior, except the Emperor or the Great Council; when that 
Prince thinks fit to affemble it on fome important Affair, already determined by one of thole Courts 
they prefent their Petitions on the Days appointed, and often confer with the Emperor himfelf 
who either approves of or rejedts them, by figning them with his own Hand, But if he retains 
them, they wait feme time for his Orders, which is communicated to them by the Great Man¬ 
darin, called in Chinefe , Ko-lati, and in Tartarian, Aliagata. 

Form or The Petitions prefented by the Prefidents of thefe fupreme Courts, who are call’d in Chinefe 
tmm - Shang-fiu arid in Tartarian, Aliagamba , ought to have the Subjeft, which it relates to fpecifyd 

m the Title, and to end with the Opinion of the Court, to which the Affair belongs 1 ' 

. .’ rhe .f”Jf ror •*§«*• *“•*»*»» **»w Ao Employments of the Empire without 
tengcMiga to confer them ori thePerMsytopofed by the Tribunals, altho' he generally confirms 
tfwir Choice, after he has himfelf examined thofe to whom the Employments fell by Lot in the 
«&? * PrindpaIPoftsrf * .4 are always 

>pii«t:on R will fewe be believ’d, that thfc prefent Emperor condefcends to examine himfelf fuch 
Crowds of Mandarins, Whereof every Day feme are advanc’d to higher'Employments and others 
are Candidates for them, peverthele^itisceminly tt„e, ahd this lews hhSSbSSffi 

Si S JSftjT 7 ' hmSWltb hK ° TO Ey " « " nd hc wi “ ,raft “body in chLng Msgi- 
His Authority is abfolute, and atmoft unlimited. A Prince of the TmnerGi , 

afliime the Titles, nor receive the Honours due to him as fuch without the pm^ft 
When his Contfuft docs not anfwer ^erimffion. 

Re- 
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Frtroguive. 


When his Conffud does not alifwer the Expedation df the Public, helofes hSffif^d 
venues by order of the Emperor, and is no longer diftinguifh’d excem hv v11 Wa? d 
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the Empire. 
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ploymcnt, fliould the Emperor treat them ill, he would do them the greateft Honour, and draw p RQV j 
on himfelf odious Names, which the Hiftorians would with great Care tranl'mit to Pofterity. l-'c-che-Jil 

In lhort, thele Cenjbrs feldotn or never change their Refolution. If the Court or the Great Tri- 
bunalsfeek to elude the Juftice of their Complaints, by fome Rebuff, they return to the Charge, Their Imre- 
and make it appear that they have not anlwer’d conformable to the Laws. Some of them have per- ‘ 
fever’d two whole Years in accufing a Vice-Roy fupported by the Grandees, and without being 
dilcourag’d by Delays and Oppofition, or frighted by the moil terrifying Menaces, have at length 
compeli’d the Court to degrade him, to avoid dilgufting the People, and dallying its own 
Reputation. 

But if in this fort of Combat between the Prince and State, in the Name of which the Cenjbr 
fpeaks, the Prince happens to yield, he immediately receives the Praifes of the Public; ip, their 
Addreffes, and is loaded with Elogies by the whole Empire; the fovereign Courts of Perking return 
him their Thanks, and what he has done for Juftice, is look’d on as a lingular Favour. 

It is owing to this good Order, obferv’d at Pe-king, and which influences the other Cities, that 
the Empire enjoys fuch a happy Tranquillity and long Peace. This Blefling may alio be attributed 
in fome mcafure to the favourable Situation of China , whole Neighbours confilt of Nations not 
very populous, half Barbarians , and incapable of attempting any thing to the Prejudice of fuch 
a mighty State, while its Forces are well united under the Authority of its Sovereign. The Man- . 
chews , who conquer’d it, took Advantage of the Troubles of the Realm, which was fill’d with 
Rebels and Robbers; and were brought in by the faithful Chinefe, who were defirous to revenge 
the Death of their Emperor. 

I could not forbear enlarging in my Account of this Capital, becaule it is, as it were, the Soul 
of this great Empire, puts it in Motion, and keeps all the Parts of it in Order; but I (hall be 
much briefer in fpeaking of the other Cities, elpecially thole, which have nothing more than 
ordinary to recommend them. I Avail only add, that befides the general Jurifdidtion which Pe¬ 
king has over the whole Empire by its fix Supreme Courts, it has alfo, like the other Capitals of 
Provinces, a particular Diftridt, which comprehends 26 Cities, whereof fix are of the fecond, and 
twenty of the third Rank! 


The Second City , Pau-ting-fu. 


P au-ting-fu is the Refidence of the Vice-Roy of this Province 3 it has three Cities of the Fau - iin tf‘- 
fecond Rank, and feventeen of the third, within its Diftridt, which is very agreeable and 
fruitful. In the midft of the City there is a little Lake, famous for the great Quantity of thofe The lym- 
Flowers, elfcwhere deferibed (p), which the Chinefe call ‘Lyen-wha. " TTiaiT* 

In travelling from Pe-king into the Province of Shan-Ji, one is obliged to pafs thro’ this City ; ' J> ‘ 

it is one of the moft pleafant Journeys imaginable; all the Country is flat, and well cultivated; 
the Road even, and planted with Trees in feveral Places, with Walls to cover and defend; the Fields; 

Men, Carts, and Beafts of Burthen are continually paffing backwards and forwards, In the Space 
of a Angle League you pafs thro’ two or three Villages, without reckoning thofe you fee on all fides. 

The Rivers are cover’d with very handfome Bridges of feveral Arches. 


The Third City x Ho-kyen-fu. 

T III S City has its Name from its being fituated between two Rivers, Its Walls are built Hc-fyn-fi, 
in a Line, handfome, high, and in good Repair; it is reckon’d almoft four Miles in Com- 
pafs. On it depend two Cities of the fecond Order, and fifteen of the third. Its Rivers are ftor’d 
with good'Filh, befides the Cray-Filh, which are very plenty; and exceeding delicious. 


The Fourth City , Chin-ting-fu. 

T HIS is a great City, almoft four Miles in Compafs; its Figure approaches an oblong Chin-ting-fu, 
Square; the Walls are handfome, and flank’d with fquare Towers at certain Diftancesit 
ftands pretty near a fine River, which a few Leagues from thence falls into the Lake Pay-hu. 

Its Jurifdidtion is very large, comprehending thirty two Cities, fiye of the fecond, .and twenty 
{even of the third Rank, To the North of it are Mountains, where the Chinefe pretend, abundance 
of Simples and uncommon medicinal Herbs are found. Certain Monuments or Temples Ire feen 
there, built in Honour of their Heroes, andj among others, one confecrated to the Memory of 
the firft Emperor of the Dynajly of the Han, • 1 

The Fifth City, Shun-te-fu. 

nr PI E Diftridt of this City is not very extenfive, containing only nine, but they are very famous shun nfu, 
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found there which is ufed in polilhing precious Stones, and fold all over the Empire j they alfo 
make ChhM*Warc of it. bat Aort fa Beauty of that made at a Borough in 

SfproTe of Xvii-/. alfoptofluces 3 WM** for Gold, reckond the beft m the 

whole Empire. 


The Sixth City , Quang-ping-fu. 

T il I s Citv is lltuated in the Southern Part of Pe-che-li, between the Provinces ofShan-tong 
and lk-natv, it has but nine Cities of the third Rank in its Depen dance; its Territory is 
water’d by feveral Rivers, which breed very good Fifh; the Country is agreeable and fertile: It 
has otherwise nothing to diftinguifh it from other Cities. 

The Seventh City, Tay-ming-fu. 

T HIS City as well as the former, which lies near it, has nothing extraordinary to boafl 
of; but the Country is more fruitfull and agreeable, and the Rivers equally full of Fifh ; it 
has under its JuriEiftion only one City of the fecond Rank, and eighteen of the third. 


The Eight City, Yung-ping-fu. 


T HIS City is advantageoufly fituated, but its Jurifdi&ion not large, extending only over 
one City of the fecond, and five of the third Order ; it is encompafs’d by the Sea, by 
Rivers, and by Mountains cover’d with very fair Trees; its Soil is not very fertile, but that 
Defctit is fupply’d by the neighbouring Bay, which furniflies it with Plenty of all forts of Ne- 
cdTaries. 

Not far from this City is a Fort named Shan-hay, which is as it were the Key of the Province 
of Lyau-tong ; it ftands near the Great Wall, which, before it afeends the Hills, extends from 
the Bulwark built in the Sea, for the Space of a League, in a plain Country. 

The Ninth City, Swen-wha-fu. 


T HE Largenefs of this City, Number of Inhabitants, Beauty of its Streets, and Trium¬ 
phal Arches, render it conllderable; it is feated amidft Mountains, and not far from the 
Great Wall; two Cities of the fecond, and eight of the third Rank are under its Jurifdidtion; 
befides feme Places or Forts along the Wall, which are provided with numerous Garrifons for 
defending the Entrance into China from Tartar). Its Mountains afford fine Cryftal, Marble, 
and Porphyry. 

Among the Animals which this Country produces, there are abundance of yellow Rats, larger 
than thofe of Europe ; their Skins are in great Requeft with the Chinefe. 

Belides the Fort of Shan-hay above-mention’d, which defends the Paffage from L\aii-tom into 


kew, in 40“ 51 15 Ws thefe two laft Entrances are famous, becaufe the Roads which the 
Tartm, (who arc m Subj^ion tg the Empire) take to come' to Pe-kim, lye thro’them. All 
th fJt“ d °P8 thc Great Wal1 ln this Province, are built with Earth, andcafecf on both Sides 
with-Bnck. 1 

It would be endlefs and tirefome to give" an account of the Cities of the fecond and third 
Rank $ Jwver I cannot omit one, which, tho’ without any Jurifdidtion over others, has beyond 
Companfon a greater Trade, is more populous and rich than, moll, of the Cities befpfe deferibed; 
LonToffit^taifed fence the Map was made to the Rank oiChew, or Cities of the 
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bf the PROVINCES of CHINA, 73 
PROVINCE II. K YANG-NAN. 

T HIS Province which is one of the molt fertile, trading, and confequently wealthy 
of the Empire, is bounded on the Weft by that of Ho-nan and liu-quang , oh the 
South by Ck-kyang and Kydng-Ji , on the Eaft by the Gulf of Nan-king } and on the 
North by Shan-tong. 

The ancient Emperors conftantly kept their Courts there, till Reafons bf State obliged them to 
remove nearer 'tartary, and choofe Pe-ktng. It is of vaft Extent, containing fourteen Cities of the 
firft and ninety three of the fecorid and third Rank, all the moft populous and famous in the 
Empire, efpecially for Trade, It is the Refort of all the Great Barks, for the Country is full of 
Lakes, Rivers, and Canals, either natural or artificial; which have a. Communication with the Great 
River , Tdng-tfe-kyahg, that runs thro’ the-Province, where there are few Mountains to be feen, ex¬ 
cept towards the South. ' _ 

The Silks, varnilh’d Works, Ink, Paper, and in general every thing that comes, both from Nan- 
khitt; and the other Cities of the Province, which tarry on an aftonifhing Trade, is much more 
efteem’d and dear, than what is brought from Other Provinces. In the City Shang-hdy only, and 
the Villages belonging to it, they reckon above 200,000' Weavers of Callico. 

The Sea Coaft in feveral Parts abounds With Salt Pits, the Salt whereof is dilperfed almoft thro’ 
the Empire ; a great Quantity of Marble is alfo found there. In Abort, this Province is fo plentiful 
and rich, that it yields annually about 32 Millions of Tafls (*)’, excttifive of the Duties.arifing 
from every thing either exported or imported, for receiving of which feveral Offices are eftabliffi’d. 

The Inhabitants of j Kyang-nan are civil and polite ; they are exceeding ingenious, and have a 
more than ordinary Inclination for the Sciences; hence this Province is remarkable for producing 
a great Number of Do&ors, who by their Merit attain to the Offices and Dignities of the Empire. 

The Province is divided into tWo Governments; the Eaftern, the Governor whereof refides at 
Sd-chew-fir, and the Weftern, whofe Governor has his Seat at Ngan-Hng-ju , each Government 
has feven Fu or Cities of the firft Rank within its JurifdidHom 

The Firft City , Kyang-ning-fu, or Nan-king, Capital of 
the Province. 

I F we may believe the ancient Chine/e, this City was once the fineft in the World; when the^ Nan-king. 

fpeak of its Magnitude, they fay, that if two Horfemen went out in the Morning by the fame See PlateV * 
Gate, and were ordered to gallop round it’different Ways, they would not meet till the Evening. 

It is certainly the greateft City in China , its Walls are 67 Li in Compafs, according to the Meafure its Msgni- 
we took of it when We made the Plan, which amount to near 5 great Leagues and an half and 466 tude - 
Fathom. ( 

It ftands but one League from the great Pang-tfe-kyang, from, which River Barks come up to 
it by means of feveral Canals, that end at the City ; one fees on thefe Canals Numbers of Impe¬ 
rial Barks, almoft as large as our middling Ships. 

The Figure of Nan-king is irregular, the Hills that are within it, and- the Nature of Its Soil is , 
fiich, that it could not be otherwife without great Inconveniencies. ■ It was formerly the Impe- lgur ‘ 
rial City, whence it has the Name of- Narvking, that is the Southern Court, as Pe-king fignifies Name 
the Northern Court ; but fince the fix great Tribunals, which then were in both thole Cities, are a 
all tranflated to Fe-king, the Emperor has given it the Name of Kyang-ning: it Is ftill in Dif- 
courfe called by its old Name; but it is never fuffer’d to be mention’d in the publick Inftruments. 

This City is much fallen from its ancient Splendor, no Footfteps appear of its Magnificent 
Palace; its Obfervatory is now negle&ed, and almoft deftroy’d; nothing but the Memory of its State , 
Temples, Sepulchres of Emperors, and other fuperb Monuments remain ; being all demolilh’d by 
the 'Tartars who firft invaded the Empire, to gratify their Avarice and hatred to the Lynafiy then 
reigning. About one third of it is quite wafte, but the reft very well inhabited ; Cq great a 
Trade, and fuch Numbers of People are feen in fome Parts of it, that one would fcarce believe 
there is a greater Hurry any where : this would be ftill more extraordinary, were the Streets as 
broad as thofe of Pe-king, which they are not by one half; Neverthelefs they are fufficiently Hand- 
fome, well pav’d, and adorn’d on both Sides with neat Shops richly furnilh’d. 

In this City one of the great Mandarins refides, named tfong t&, before whom are brought Government, 
important Matters, not only from the Tribunals of both the Governors of the Province, but alfo 
from that of the Governor of Kyang-Ji. The Tartars have alfo a numerous Garrifon here, under 
a General of their own Nation, and poflefs one Part of the City, feparated from the reft by a 
fingle Wall. 

The Palaces where both the Tartar and .Chinefe Mandarins dwell, are neither fti fpacious pubiidc stm* 
nor well built as thofe of the Capitals of the reft of the Provinces. One fees no publick ftures > 
Buildings there, anfwering to the Reputation of fo famous a City, except its Gates, which are 

(*) A faei is the Value of an Ounce of Silver, and this Time [that is about 8 Shillings 7 Pence Englijh .J 
Ounce in China is equivalent to 7 Livers 10 Sols .French, at this 
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^ teutM and feme Ido, Temples: Such 

' Tower,‘t is of O^goesl F. S ure,esch fde tang fe.>£*^ e Stori ’ f , by Angle Floods 
’ Fathom high, jthat is two hundred F . , * _ Archeg which f u ft a in little Roofs, cover’d 

within, and without by Cornifhes at {hall' give a Defcription of it in another Place. 

■ with Tiles done over with green varndh I M give ^ F in Chi 

SeTStihft*b D SS aredb common! ^tatfiii fcvcral Provinces, one meets with 

,l ‘rhu wl&h it takes to cultivate the Sciences: 

It fili-lv fumilhes moreDoflore and great Mandartns, than feveral Cities together, the Lib,ants 
tee am mole numerous, the Book-fellers Shops better furnilh'd, the Printing more beautiful, and 

the Paper better than any where in the Empire befides. , h . , r ,,,, 

Nothing can be more natural than the artificial Flowers made here of the Pith of a Tree cal hi 
<Tom-tfau ? this is at pcefent become a particular Manufacture, which has mcreas d to that Degree m 
China, within thefe few Years, that there is a great Trade driven with them. 

The Satins of Nan-king, which are call’d Pwan-tfe, as well thole that are flowerd as not, arc the 
heft and moft efteem’d at Pe-king, where thofe of ICanton are much cheaper; pretty good Woolen 
Cloath alfo- is made here, which is call’d, from the Name of the Town, Nan-hng-Jhen. That 
which is to be found in fome other Cities is not to be compared to.it, as being fcarcc any thing 
elfe than Felt made without weaving. 

The Ink, call’d th q Ink of Nan king, comes all from Whey-chew, in the fame Province. _ Its Diftridt 
is full of great Villages, almoft wholly peopled with thofe who make.or fell thefe Sticks of Ink 
which are often adorn’d with green, blew or gilded Flowers; they are of all forts of Figures, as 
Books, Joints of Bambu, Lions, &c. 

The Breadth and Depth of the Tang-tfe-kyang render’d Nan-lung formerly an excellent Port: 
The famous Corfair, who befieg’d it in the late Troubles, pafs’d eafily up to it; but at prelent the 
great Barks, or‘rather the Chinefe VelTels of Carriage, do not enter the River, either becaufe the 
Mouth is flopp’d up of itfclf, or that the Chinefe out of Policy make no more ufe of it, that the 
Knowledge of it by DeaBees may be loft. 

In April and May, abundance of excellent Filh is caught near the City; during this Seafon 
'* fome of them are convey’d to the Court, cover’d with Ice, which keeps them frefli, in Barks ap¬ 
pointed folely for that ufe; thefe make fuch Speed, that in eight or ten Days time, failing continu¬ 
ally Day and Night, they arrive at Peeking, tho’ it be more than two hundred great Leagues 
diibant; for greater Expedition there are Stages all the Way, where the Men are reliev’d. So Ion* 
as the Fiihing lafts, two Barks depart from Nan-king, twice a Week, loaden with Fifh. " 

Tho’ Nan-king is the Capital of the whole Province, it has no more than eight Cities of the 
third Rank under its Jurifdiflion. . & 

The Second City , Su-chew-fu, Capital o/ I-COng, or the 
Eaftern Part of the Province. 

t™ Lx «»■***«», who 

the Sea, and Su-chew in frelh Water. One may Pafs thro’ 1 the midft of 

Land; the Branches of the River and Canals are almoft all csmJll f k^ bot £ by Water and 
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The whole together yields a Profpetft, which cannot well be deferib’d, and mu ft be view’d in p roy j| 
order to judge how agreeable it. is. This great City has but iix Gates to the Landward, and as Kyan^-nati' 
many towards the Water. To behold the immenfe Numbers of People that are here continually in 
Motion, and the Throngs there are in every Place, of thofe who come to buy and fell, one would 
imagine that the Inhabitants of all the Provinces came to trade at Su-cbtm. The Embroideries 
and Brocades that are made at this Place, arc in Requeft throughout the whole Empire, becaufe the 
Work is good and cheap. It is the Seat of the Vice-Roy of the Eaftern part of this Province, whole 
particular Jurifdi&ion contains eight Cities, whereof one is of the fecond Order, and feven of the 
third ; they are all very handfome, and a League and an half or two Leagues in Compafs each. 


The third City 3 Song-kyang-fa. 

T il IS City is built in the Water, and the Chinefe Ships, or rather ‘ Yeftels of Carriage, Smg-ly<wg/u, 
enter it on every Side, and fo pafs to the Sea, which is not far diftant. The extraor¬ 
dinary Quantity of Cotton, and lovely Callico’s of all forts, wherewith it furnilhes not only 
the Empire, but alfo foreign Countries, render it famous, and- of very great Refort. Thefe Callico’s 
are fo exceeding line, that when they are dyed, one would take them for the fineft Serge. 

It has but four Cities under its Jurifdidtion, but it is neither the left fertile nor rich on that Score : 
for, tho’ thefe Cities are of - the third Order, they may compare with the beft for Magnitude, 
the extraordinary refort of Merchants from all Parts throughout the Year, and the different forts 
of Commerce carry’d on there; fuch is for inftance the City of Shan-hay-hyen , where Ships from Sbang-L^ 
Fo-kyen are continually entring, and others failing out to trade With Japan . ' ’ ,Jjm ' 

The Fourth City , Chang-chew-fu. ( T ) 

T H I S is a famous City, and of great Trade, fituate near the Canal, by which the Barks Cbarg-dm'. 

fail from Su-chm into the Tang-tfe-kyang ; it is adorn’d with feveral Triumphal Arches, 
and the Sides of the Canal, which lead to it, are lined with hewn Stone. Its Diftrid contains only 
five Cities of the third Order, but moft of them are very fair and well peopled. Vu-fi-hyen (u) vz-fi-tym, 
for Example, is a good League and an half in Compals, Exclufive of the Suburbs, which are a Mile 
and an half in Length} it is furrounded with a great Ditch in form of a Canal; the Walls are 
twenty five Feet high, and kept in very good Order ; the Waters wherewith it abounds are very 
good, efpecially for Tea, to which it gives a very agreeable Flavour, not to be found elfewhere. 

In another City of the fame Diftrift, China Ware is made, which, according to them, adds an 
admirable Smell to the Water us’d for Tea; whence it is preferr’d to the heft Porcelain- of King- 
f e-chi ng, and brings a confiderable Trade to- the Town, 


The Fifth City, Chin-kyang-fu. 

T HIS is none of the largeft Cities in the Province, for-it is fcarce three Miles in-Com- chhg-iyanf 
pafs j but it is one of the moft confiderable, on account of its Situation and Trade, being f ft - 
one of the Keys of the Empire towards the Sea, and at the fame time a Place of Defence, where 
there is.a Strong Garrifon ; its Walls in feveral Places are above thirty Feet in height,-and made of 
Brick, which are at leaft four or five Inches thick the Streets of the City and Suburbs are paved 
with Marble. It ftandson the fides of the c £a-kyang (w), which, in this Place, is a Mile and an 
half broad, and to the Eaft of a Canal, which they have cut as far as the River. 

Six Paces from the Bank, in the River,, ftands a Hill, call’d Kin-Jhan ox Golden Hill, becaufe xm-jhan. 
of its agreeable Situation, j on the Top of it is a Tower feveral Stories, high. This Ifland is .at leaft 
five hundred Paces round, and has its Shores befet with Idol Temples, and Houfes of Bonzas. 

Oppofite on the other fide of the River ftaii'ds Qya-chm ; which, tho’ it has not the Denomi- 
nation of a City,, and paffes. for no more than a Ma-tena, or Place: of Trade, yet it is as confider- 
able as the greateft Cities. - 

The Suburbs of Chin-kyang are a Geometrical Mile in Length, and as populous as the City 
itfelf, from which they pafs to them over Stone Bridges. - There. is fo great a Throng of People 
in the Streets, and efpecially at its Port, that one can fcarce lqueeze thro’ them. There are feme • - 

very agreeable Hills near the Town. Its Jurifdidtion is but final!, extending over no more than 
three Cities of the third Rank. . i ! . . ' . ■ j . 

The Sixth City, Whay-ngan-fu, 

T HIS City, which is fituate in a -marfliy Place, and is inclofed with a triple Wall, is rich, m - Tfl)r 
tho’ hot very populous; it is in Danger of being drown’d, , by the extraordinary Increafe of '/S. i . 
Water, for. the, Ground it ftands on is lower than the Canal, which in feveral Places is fupported 
.; ■’ ' ’ ■■ only 

(t) in the French it is Icbm^deoiifoi^mdcud of fchnng- the Text, wihere it is Printed VauJJJe bim, which according to 
tebeou-fm , as it-ought to be according to both the Map and-the the Eng/ijb Alphabet is written ' Vu-tjjedytn, 

Catalogue of Cities before inferted p. ;. (w) Or Yang-lfe-kyang. .... : 

.' (u) In the Name of this City I follow the Map rather than 
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only by Banks of Earth: BottvyoLMgaK df^ha^BoTOg^b ^ lol]s> ^ 

kmig-pii, which is as it were the Port o ^ R ^J> Mandarim refides, named ffjong-ho, that 
the People commonly very bufy. Ther, g ^ afers> This Mandarin has a 

.' 7 ' unfuccefsfully endeavour d to draw a > fettled there for fo many Generations, they 

TaflL MM. rng tit meet with Molts. A fai 

are ihll confidered as pr fore g _ g > the People provok’d by the indifcreet Beha- 

viouroffome^ffhem! deftroy’d the IMofques which they had built there, in Spight of all the 

»» M H"ry common in th. Diitria of 41 , 0 *, jf- 

Wheat, and are watered by Rivers and Lakes, where til.forts of Fiih aie caught. Jt eleven 
fubordinate Cities, two of thefecond, and nine of the third Rank. 

The Seventh City, Yang-chew-fu. 

r ■ w >T* H E Air of this City is mild and temperate, the Soil agreeable and fertile j it is built 
jTf ‘ * I on the fide of the Royal Canal, which extends from the Ya-kyang, and runs North- 
w'ard to the Whang-hit or Yellow River. It is a Place of great. Trade, efpecially in all forts of 
Chinefe Manufactures. . 

Oral Trade That which contributes molt to rendering it fo populous, is the Sale of Salt, which is made on 
h Salt, the Sea Coaft in all Parts of its Diftrift and Neighbourhood ; whence it is convey’d hither by 
means of Canals made onPurpofe, which enter the Great Canal, whereon there is no City as 
far as Re-king , comparable to it. This Salt is tranfported by a great Number of rich Dealers 
into the Provinces lying in the Heart of the Empire and very far from the Sea. 

The City is divided into feveral Parts by Canals; the People are fo numerous, and the Canals 
cover’d fo tliick with Barks, that there is free Paffage for nothing but abfolute Neceflaries; there 
is a Yartar Garrifon in the Place. 

Over-againft the Eaftern Part one fees a Bridge and large Suburbs ; the Croud is fo great at 
all times, that the Bridge is not large enough to let them pafs; this has oblig’d them to fettle 
a Ferry-Boat, thirty Paces farther, which fcarce fufRces to carry over the People that turn 
that Way, altho’ the Paffage is not above twenty Paces over. 

Yang-chew, is two Leagues in Circumference, and, including the Suburbs, contains 200,000 
Souls, It has only fix Cities of the third Rank in itsDependance. The Inhabitants are great Lovers 
of Pleafure; they educate feveral young Girls, whom they teach to fing, to play on Inftruments 
of Mufick, to paint, and all other Accomplifhmerits that render the Sex agreeable ; and after¬ 
wards fell them at a great Price to the rich Lords, who place them among their Concubines, 
that is, their Second-Hand Wives. 

The Eighth City, Ngan-king-fu, Capital of the Weftern 
Part [ I-fi. ] 

T T S Situation is charming ; ’it is near the Borders of three Provinces, and tho’ it be but 
J ° Urney £ 0tn , the Ca P, ltal > yet h has a particular Vice-Roy • this Mandarin keeps 

S * ftoZigggg* Llke “ the EMrai “° f the ***** 

at?; 1 ' ° ty ! V 7 , C( ? nfid f able > on account of its Riches and Trade j whatever is carrv’d to 
% of 


The Ninth City, Whey cliew-fu 

MS 

expert in Trade; there is not anv Citv The Inhabitants are reckon’d ve 

f otaal \ witho ?‘ fomeDeal ' 

principally concern’d, r,,; v ' 7 , c there are not fome of its Inhabits 

2 * 3 * m and r* in Bu 

SSE**** sL, on4L E S^%^ 


ll%ubtvi- 

/*■ 


Beft Indian 


The 



of the PROVINCES o/CHlN A ‘j-j 

The Art of making Ink, as well as all the other Arts which have a Relation to the Sciences, p Roy jj. 
is honourable in China, where there is no attaining to the Dignities of the Empire, but by the Kyang-nan” 
Sciences. They alfo prefer all the varnifh’d Works that are made at Whey-chew, becaufe 
the Varnifh is more beautiful, and they have the Art of laying it on better there than any 
where elfe. The Earth whereof they make the China Ware, particularly at King-te-chingi an[ j Earth for 
is likewife found in the Diftricl of this City, bear the Borders of the Diftridt of Zhau- making chiad 
chew, in the Province of Kyang-ji. Ware ' 

The Tenth City , Ning-qiie-fii. 

T PIIS City is fituate on a fine River, which falls into the Tang-tfi-kfang . The Ground Niag-iue-fS: 

where it Hands is uneven and rugged, becaufe furrounded with Hills; but its Hillocks afford 
an agreeable Profpeft, and its Mountains, which are all cover’d with Woods, furnifh the Botanifts 
With excellent Medicinal Plerbs. There are in this Place a great many Manufactories for Paper, 
which is made of a kind of Reeds. It has tinder its Jurifdidtion fix Cities of the third Rank. 


The Eleventh City , Chi-chew-fa, 

r RESIDES likewife over fix Hyen ; it Hands on the Side of the, Tang-ife-kyang { r), Cbi-chtvi-fs: 

and tho’ encompafs’d with Hills, yet its Diftridt is fruitful,- and furnifhes plenty of all the 
Neceflaries of Life ; in cafe it fhould want any, it may be fupply’d by the Kyang, which is 
continually carrying on its Waters the Riches of feveral Provinces. 

The Twelfth City , Tay-ping-fu. 

B Y this City’s being fituate on the Tang-tfe-kyang, and by the Rivers wherewith its Pkin's Taj-fhgfy 
are water’d, one may readily judge how eafy it carries on Trade. It may be taken it in fome 
meafure for an Ifland, for it Hands inclos’d by three Branches of Rivers, which fall into the 
■Kyang ; its Diftridt contains only three Cities, whereof the moft confiderable for Riches is 
Vu-hu-hyen. 


The Thirteenth City , Fong-yang-fu. 

I T Hands on a Mountain, pretty near the Yellow River, and inclofes feveral little Hills %->»&/*•. 

within its Walls. Its Diftridt is very- large, comprehending eighteen Cities, whereof five 
are of the fecond Rank, and i 3 of the third ; befides a great Number of Ma-tew, or Places, 
of Trade, fettled on the Rjver for the Conveniency of Merchants, and levying the Duties of 
the Empire. It is eighty Leagues from EaH to Weft, and fixty from North to South; fo' 
that is exceeds in Extent our greateH Provinces of Europe. 

As this was the Birthplace of Hong-vu, firfi: Emperor of the preceding Dymfty, he refolv’d to 
render it famous, by making it a Hately City, and the Capital of the Empire, which he did in 1367., 

Having driven the Weftern Tartan out of China, .which they had been in Poffeffion of . /;t 

87 Years, he'fix’d his Court at this Place, and named it Fong-yang , that is, the Place of the Splendor 

of the Eagle. He defign’d to have made it the mofi large and famous in the Empire; but the jh on Space. 4 

Unevennefs of the Ground, the Want of frefli Water, and mofi of all, the Neighbourhood of 

his Father’s Tomb, caufed him to change his Refolution; and by the unanimous Advice of his 

principal Officers he transferred his Seat to Nan-king , a more beautiful and commodious City, 

not above thirty two Leagues difiant. 

. As foon as he had determin’d to quit it, a Stop was put to all the Works that were then » 
going forward. The Imperial Palace, which was to have had a triple Inclofure ; the Walls Magnificent 
that were to have been nine Leagues in Compafs, and the Canals which were mark’d out, were city.° f a 
all abandon’d, There were but three Monuments finifh’d, which are Hill remaining; the Grandeur 
and Beauty whereof demonflrate how magnificent that City would have been,' had the Emperor 
purfu’d his firfi Defign. 

Thefirfiof thefe Monuments, the Tomb of the Father of Hong-vu, is adorn’d with every 
thing the mofi beautiful in its kind, that the Chinefe Genius, and Filial Affe&ion were able to 
' invent; it is call’d Whang-lin, or the Royal Tomb. 

The fecond is a Tower, built in the midfi of the City; it is the Figure of an oblong Square, a 
hundred Feet in Height, divided into four large Stories, railed on a Maffive pile of Brick-work, forty 
Foot high, a hundred long, and fixty broad ; it is, they fay, the highefi Strudtore in China, and is 
feen at a great Difiance. 

The third is a fumptuous Temple, eredted to the Idol Fd fit was at firfi a’ little Pagoct, where kite of 
Hong-vu, after having loft his Parents, retired at the Age of feventeen and ferved for fome 
Years as Scullionin the Kitchen; being weary of fuch a flothftd Lifey he lifted himfelf a 
Soldier under one of the Chiefs of the Robbers, who had revolted againft the Tartars. He 
Vol. I. X foon 

- 0) According to tho Map, this City Hands a Mile, or a Mile and an half from the Kyang on the Ea'ft Side, u 
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, ,,. , r , „ on j the chief, whofe Efteem he had gam’d, gave him his 

JSJSU Mfi b. - wi* ii.W- * *• °"“ * 

Throne s his Reputation ^J j ' ,j n briMy, defeated them, and took Nan-king, with 
at the Head of which he amok d to thcre> hot .never ccafedl purfmng the 

£“L°SfrfS ‘dS erirtMWof hJ So many Battles he fought were fo 


whictMignifies, a Prince of Valour, 

triumph over every thing 

/U„ n „n Iv» r<\ me fn | 


that trim,the cm every tbing.^ more(Mt 0 f. Acknowledgment to thole who had 



for maintaining three.hundred Perfons handfomely, 
under a Chief of their S'eft, whom he conftituted a Mandarin , to govern them independant 
of the Officers of the City. : ■ ■■ • . , - , 

This Paged was call’d Long-hingfe r that is, The Temple which the Dragon came out of, , be- 
caufe the Emperor bears a. Dragon and fix Griffins for his Arms;, it was kept up fo long 
as the laft Dynajly continued, but afterwards, during the Civil Wars, it was almoft entirely 
ruin’d, and nothing remains of it now, but the five main Buildings aforefaid. 

The prelent Dynajly of the Eaftern Tartars, who fucceeded, have taken no Care to repair 
this Temple; fo that there is not above one in twenty of thofe Idol Priefts remaining, who befides 
are almoft reduced to Beggary. 

Except thefe three Monuments, there is fcarce any thing to be feen in Fong-ya?ig worth 
Notice; it has been fo irittrely ruin’d by the Wars, that ftom an Imperial City it is dwindled to 
a large Village ; it is pretty populous, and well .built towards the middle, but in ‘all other parts 
of it, nothing is to be met . with but , low thatch’d Houles or open Fields, viffiere they plant 
Tobacco, in which the Riches, and almoft. the whole Trade of the Country confifts. 

In the neighbouring Mountains there is found abundance of Talc, and red Wormwood, ufed 
by the Phyficians. Its Plains are water’d by fine Rivers, and among others, the great Whafr 
ho (s), which rifes in the Mountains of the Province of Ho-nan, runs thro’ the whole Country, and 
after a long Courfe,j paffes thro’ the Lake Hong-lje, and falls into th Q ‘JVhang-ho } about thirty nine 
Leagues from its Mouth. 

The Fourteenth Citfa Lyu-chew-fu. 

Ljucbm-fu, 'HP HE Country, where this City Hands, is pleafant, and very fertile; the Lake Tfau> in 
JL the midft of which there is ah Ifland, furnifhes’Filh of all Sorts; and waters tile Plains fo 
well that they produce plenty of all forts of'Grain ah'd : Ftuit, and effierially the beft Sort ‘ of Tea, 
on«.account chiefly the whole Diftria" is "famous; They make very good Paper here. 
Its Mountains Specially thofe which are in the ; Neighbourhood of LMyang-hyen are cover’d 
very ftne;Tr* Very remarkable Bridge near 

pretty large, containing eight Cities, Two of The feebnd Rank, and 'fix of the third 


Famed for 
Tea and 
Paper. 


The- Ifland of Tiong-miiig. 


Wind of 
ffi'g-ming. 


How firft 
Peopled. 


T Weft fiom it on the 

commonly call it Kyang-Jhe, which fignifies The .°[ T f on S~ mw S> 

longer than broad, it refembles a Tooguf or that it iies£“A t becaufe > being 
Anciently it was a deihrt landy^un^ ? ^^S^ Mouth of that great River, 
of whopa; they wanted topurge the Empire were brim ^ and ViUain S 
there, \yereunder, a Neceffity either of periftW U-Famin " Tbe , who were tranfported 
the Earth; the Defire of Living render’d thern^' 'a ? 5 . or / § ettln § tbeir Food by cultivating 
, vated Landj pk^kld up the^eedspfow’d*^^ 5 ^ bear’d this unculd- 

time reap’d thePmit of their Labours. Some Chinet Famir br ° Ught , wlth the m, and in a Ihort 
tfie Continent, took,it,in their Heads to go and {ik ^* ft ft* i£ difficu,t t0 Iivc ° n 
arable Ground amongft them. g ; lettle there > whither they went and divided the 

Thfefe new Comersp-not being: able tn . 

wn tte Comment, to whom they nude o™ s ' imited °* er Families 
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of the PROVINCES of CHINA. 7P 

Terraffes, and furrounded with Ditches full of Water; the Champain is cut into an infinite j r 

Number of Canals, edg’d with very high Caufeys, to prevent Inundations; for the Land is even, ^' nan * 
and void of Hills. The Air is wholefome and temperate, and the Country pleafent; 

Every now and then one meets with large Boroughs, well furnilh’d with Shops, where all things 
for neceffary Ufes, and even Pleafure may he had. Between the Boroughs there are as many Houfes 
icatter’d up and down the Country, as there are families employ’d in Hulbandry. It is true thefe 
make no extraordinary Figure, excepting thole of the richer fort, which are built with Brick, 
and cover’d with Tiles; the Walls of all the reft are made of Reeds platted, and the Roofs of 
Stubble. The Trees that are planted on both fides of the Ditches, which furround the Houfes, 
and are full of running Water, give them an Agreeablenels which they want in themfelves. 

The great Roads are narrow, becaufe the Inhabitants are very fparing of their Land, but lin’d 
on both fides with little Houfes of Shop-keepers, who fell Refrelhments to Travellers. One would 
almoft imagine the whole Illand, in thofe Places where it is beft cultivated, to be one Village of 
an immenfe Extent. _ 

The Illand affords no Game, but there is plenty of large Geefe, wild and tame Ducks, Hens, Prcduaionsj 
Flogs, and Buffaloes, which they referve for the Plough. Fruit is fcarce, the Ground producing 
nothing but large Limons, fmall four Oranges fit for Sauces; Apricocks, huge Peaches, the Fruit 
call’d Se-tfe, of which I lhall fpeach elfewhere, .and large Water-Melons; with all forts of Herbs 
and Pulfe the whole Year round. 

There are three different forts of Soil in this Illand -; the firft lies to the North, and is wholly Mature of A? 
uncultivated, but the Reeds, which grow there naturally, yield a very eonfiderable Income; as Swl - 
there are no Trees throughout the Illand ( t ), part of thofe Reeds is employ’d in building Houfes 
about the Country, the other part ferves for Fewel, and.fupply’s not only the whole Ifiand,- but 
alfo part of the neighbouring Coafts oh the Continent. 

The fecond fort of Land is that which extends, from the firft, as far as the Sea on the 
South-flde. It affords the Inhabitants two Harvefts every Year, one of Grain in general, which 
always falls in May, the other is either of Rice or Cotton; the firft in September , the fecond 
loon after. Their Grain is Rice, Wheat, Barley, and a kind of bearded-Gorn, which, tho’ refembling 
Rice, is yet of a quite different Nature. 

There is a third fort of Land, which, tho’ -barren in Appearance, is yet more profitable than 
’ the other two; it confifts of a greyifh fort of Earth, dilpers’d, by Spots of the Bignefs of two' 

Acres, over feveral parts of the Ille on the North-fide; it. yields lo great a Quantity of .Salt, 
that thofe of the Continent are lupply’d with it, as well as the Wanders. It ispretty difficult to 
account whence it is that certain Portions of Land, fcatterd here and there over the whole'Country, 
fhouldbe impregnated with Salt to fuch a Degree, as not to produce a fiogle Blade of Grafs ; while 
‘at the fame time the Lands contiguous to them are v?ry ’fertile, bo.th.in C,orn and Cotton, Ie 
often happens alfo that the fertile Lands, in their turn,'.become full of Salt, and the Saline Lands 
fit for lowing. . / 

Thefe are feme of the Secrets of Nature, which the Mind of Manftrivps in-vain to dive into,‘ apd 
ought to make him admire more and more the .Grandeur and Ppwer of .the. Author of Nature, 


PROVINCE III. KYANG-SI. 

T HIS Province is bounded on the. North'by that, of Kyang-nan } on the Weft by lit}- 
fuang, on the South by Qyang-tong, and on ,the Eaft by. thofe of ,Fo-kyen and ,Che- 
kyang. The Mountains, which are in the Southern part pf it, and .unite with (thofe 
of Quang-tong and Fo-kyen , are almoft inaccefllble j but having paft them, one dif- 
covers very fine Valleys and Plains exceeding well improv’d. 

However, it is fo populous, that notwithftanding its Fertility, it does not yield much more 
Rke, than is fufficient for the Ufe of the Inhabitants; they rfifq pafs for being great Oeconomifts, 
and their lordidnefs draws on them the Raillery of the 'neighbouring Provinces; in other refpeds 
they are of an excellent Genius; and produce a great Number of able Men, who obtain the 

Degrees, and are advanc’d to the Magiftracy. ,. , - . . 

Kyang-Jt is water’d with Brooks, Lakes, and Rivera, 1 which abound with all forts of r Fi(h; .’par¬ 
ticularly 'Salmon, Trouts and • Sturgeon. The Mountains, with which it is encompafs’d; a re 
cover’d over with Woods, or famous for their Minerals, Simples, and Medicinal Herbs. ' 

This Province, befides abounding in all Neceffaries' of Life, is very rich in Minesbpf'.Oold, 
Silver, Lead, Iron and Tin, It furniflies very beautiful Silks, and the Rice Wine 'made here 
is reckon’d delicious by the Cbtneje ; but What renders it moft famous, is, that lovely , China Ware 
made at Kwg-te-ching, and the Rice it produces, which 1 is much efteem’d in the Empire, and 
whereof many Imperial Barks are freighted. 

The Flower of Lyen-wba,.. fo much valued in China, is found almoft .every where in this Pro¬ 
vince ; it grows principally in the Lakes, juft as the Water-Lilly in Europe fprings up in'Standing 
Waters; but is is very different from the Water-Lilly, as well in the Root and Woffom, as the 
Fruit. Nothing is more agreeable than to fee whole Lakes all cover’d with its Flowers, which 

are 

(t) Tlmt is Trees for Timber, otherwife thofe planted about the Hbufes in the Country muft be excepted. 
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w cultivated every Year, the great Lords keep them in little Ponds, fomet.mes in great Vafe S 

?eov. III. S Mud a nd Water, wffich ferve to adorn their Gardens or Courts. 

Kyaiig-h. This Flower which flioots up above the Top of the Water, the Height of a Yard, oi Yard and 

1 f 2 Zv nlrlv refembles our Tulip; it confifts of .a little Ball, fupported by a f mall 
FilamfntCh^^^th" is found £ the Lilly ; its Colour is either Violet or White, or 
mrtlv Red and partly White; the Smell is very agreeable ; its Fruit is of the Size of a Hazel- 
Nut the Kernel whereof is white and well tailed, The Phyficians prize it being of Opinion 
thatk noucithes and {lengthens, for which Reafon they piefcnbe it for thole who are weak, or 
after a fevere Sicknefs do not eafiiy recover their Strength ; the Leaves are long, and float on the 
Water they are Mend to the Root by long Strings ; the Gardeners make life of them to wrap 
their Ware in. The Root is knotty like that of Reeds ; its Pith and Subftance is very white; 
it is eftem’d and much ufed, efpecially in Summer, becaufe it is very refrefliing; there is nothing 
in this Plant but what is. of ufe, for they even make Meal of it, which ferves for feveral 

°The° River Kan-kyang divides this Province into . two _ Parts, which contains thirteen Cities 
of the iirjft Rank, and feventy eight of the fecond and third Rank. 

f The Fir ft City, Nan-chang-fu, the Capital. 

Venchang-fi. fj I S is one of the fined Cities that are fituate on the Banks of their charming Rivers, 

X It was formerly ruin’d by the 3 artars, whpfe Yoke it refufeing to fubmit to, they fet 
it on Fire, and nothing remain’d of it excepting the Walls; but it has been fince re-built. 

The Compafsof its Walls is not great, and along the Port the River (u) is pretty deep; 
that which renders it a Place of.fo great Trade, is the Canals and Rivers, by which it may 
be enter’d on every fide. It is not far off the Lake Po-yang, into which the River difeharges 
itfelf, after it has coll eft ed almoft all the Waters of the Province, from the Southern End 
whereof it comes. 

China Wars. The China Ware, which is made in the Diftrift of Zhau-chew-ffi, {landing on the Eaftern 
fide of the fame Lake, is the Commodity wherein all its Trade confifts; and indeed it draws 
a great Number of Dealers from the reft of the Provinces, for the fort that is made at 
Kanton, in the Province of Fo-kyen , and feme other Places, is not fo much efteem’d in China, 
as Earthen Ware is in Europe ; Strangers cannot miftake it, for it is white as Snow, does not 
Shine, and is without any Mixture of Colours. ’ 

It feems that the Water of the Place where the China is made, contributes to its Beauty 
and Goodnefs, for,they do not make fo good elfewhere, altho’ they employ the fame Mate¬ 
rials ; thefe Materials are not only found on the Borders of this Province: but alfo in one Place 
on thole of Kyang-nan ; what this Earth, is and how itmuft be order'd, will be fliown hereafter; 
and as. one cannot from a bare Defcription form an exaft Notion of the Nature of the kinds 
of Stones and Earths, that are employ’d in this Manufacture, I have procur’d Samples of them 
from China, and put them into the Hands of Mr. de Reaumur , one of the Members of the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, who is capable of discovering whether there are any of the fame Kind 
" in the'Provinces of France . 

Eight Cities depend on Nan-chang, whereof feven are of the third, and only one of the 
fecond Rank. Its Plains are fo well cultivated, that it is hard to find Places for Cattle to graze 
Su '» 7 s " P roduced a S reat Number of Literati, and is full of Perfons of Diftinftion. 
Pj ■ • k ? p,1 ”? Q r i v this 1 Cit y» where there are CQnfiderable Officers and Magiftrates. 

Under the preceding Dynafty, feveral Families of Princes of the Imperial Houfe dwelt there, 

£££ * but not inglodous - At ***■ a11 the p * c “ re ““ - 


The Second City, Zhau-chew-fu. 


T H d V f Ci , ty ‘ I 1 '?, 1138 w™" ^ feven others of the third Order has a very 

a*. „ asaSSsSs “5 Soft* 

China Wrn. This Borough, where the true Artificers for. Porcelain L ! u 7 a ■ ,, , a 

' aU'd e c5 ft whfeh”a« T g^t Tbftmf Trade ^ ”Thefe Pk« 

•Houfes' of the Merchants take up | Vreat Deal Af whofe Fle & they eat. The 
of Workmen. P . s reat Deal °f Room, and contain a prodigious Multitude 

HoiifiSWgitfd L £fthe StSi ^ a fine RIver > and « not a Heap of 
. : -; b 5 bUt the Streets are very long, and interfeft each other at certain 

Diftances; 

C v ) The Kan4jatig before-mention’d.*] 
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Diftailces, without a Scrap of wade Ground to lpare in it. The Houfes them fives are rather |, r ^ 

too clofe, and the Streets too narrow; in palling thro’them one would think himfelf in the j^ yan ' 0 . f r * 
middle of a Fair, and they ring'with the Cries of Porters, who are clearing way. 

It is conliderably dearer living here than at Zbau-cbew, becauie whatever is confum’d mull The Poor, 
be brought from other Places, even to the Wood for fupplying the Furnaces with Fewel, which 
at prefent comes from near three hundred Miles Didance ; but notwithftanding the Dearnefs of ploy’d. 
Provifions, it is the Refuge of an infinite Number of poor Families, who have no Means of 
fubfifting in the neighbouring Towns. They find Employment here for Youths and weakly 
Perfons; there are none, even to the Lame and Blind, but what get their living here by 
grinding Colours. Anciently they reckon’d no more than three hundred Porcelain Furnaces at 
this Place, but at prefent they amount to about five hundred. 

King-te-ching Hands in a Plain, furrounded with high Mountains ; that oil the Eitft-fide, situation 61 
againft which it is built, forms, without, a kind of Semicircle. The Mountains on the Sides 
give Paffage to two Rivers, one of them is final], theother very largewhich unite and make 
an handfome Port, within a League of the. Place, in a vaft Bafin, where it lofes a good Deal of 
its Rapidity. One fees fometimes two or three Rows of Barks, following one another the whole 
Length of this Space ; this is the Profpeft that prefents itfelf on entring, thro’ one of the 
Straights, into the Port. The Clouds of Flame and Smoke, which afcend in different Parts of it, 
fhew at once the Length, Breadth, and Circumfefence of King-te-ching ; at Night one would 
think he faw a great City all on Fire, or a vaft Furnace with a great many Vent-holes. 

Strangers are not fuffer’d to be at Iiing-te-ching: whoeyer has not Acquaintances in the 
Place to anfwer for: his Behaviour, muft lodge at Night in his Barks. This Regulation, 

join’d to that which is. obferv’d Day and Night in the Borough itfelf, the fame as in the 

Cities, keeps all in good Order; and eftablifhes perfed Security in a Place, whofe Riches would 
otherwife make it liable to the Attempts of an infinite Number of Robbers. 

The Third City\ Quang-fin-fu. 

A LT HO’ this City is. fituated. ill the midft of Mountains, which are for the mod: part 
very high and of great Extent, it muft not be thought that the Country is lefs culti¬ 
vated and inhabited. A great Number of thefe Hills are divided into plough’d Lands, which are 
no way inferior to the mod: fertile Plains, and abound with Boroughs and Villages f Some 
of them,.are cover’d with great Foreds, and others produce good; Cry dal. There is very 

good Paper made at this Place, and the bed: Candles in all the Empire. 

This Country borders on the Provinces of Fo-kyen and Che-kyang, . The Conveniency of 
efcaping eafily to the Mountains, gave Robbers Opportunities formerly of doing Mifchief with 
Impunity, and the Emperor kept a pretty good Garrifon in the City, in order to purfue 
them. As the Roads, leading into the Province on this Side, are narrow, and like Straights 
between the Mountains, it is very eafy to defend the Paflage of them, and in cafe of an 
Infurredtion in the neighbouring Provinces, to prevent Invafions, The Jurifdidtion of ^uang-Jin- 
■ju extends over feven Cities of the third Rank. 

The Fourth City, Nan-kang-fu, 

H AS in its Didrift no more than four others of the third Rank, and Hands on the fide Fm-fong-fui 
of the famous Lake Po-yang , which is about four Leagues long; and thirty broad j it 
affords all forts of excellent Fifh, and divides this Part of the Province in two. The Plains 
produce plenty of Rice, Wheat, Fruits, and Pulfe ; the Mountains are partly cultivated, and partly 
cover’d with thick Woods, fome of which are five Leagues , in Length; A kind of’Hemp 
grows about the Town, whereof they make good Summer-Cloaths. 

The Fifth City , Kyew-kyang-fu, 

I S a large City of great Trade, fituate on the South-fide of the Tang-tfe-kyang, pretty near 

the Place where the Lake Po-yang communicates with that River ; thus being inviron’d with fl; ** 

Water on the North and Eaft-fides(x), it becomes the Rendezvous of all the Barks, that go and 
come from the other Cities of this Province, as well as thofe of Kyang-iiari and Fftt-quang. Altho’ 
it is near, a hundred Leagues from the Sea, they catch Salmon, Dolphins, and Sturgeon in the 
River which wadies its Walls, the Water whereof ebbs and flows at the New and Frill Moorfj 
it runs fo flowly from .this City to the. Sea, that its Courfe is almoft imperceptible; 

The Sixth City\ Kyen-chang-fii. 

T HIS City is fituate on the Borders of the Province:of Fo-kyen , in a pleaiarit and fruitful R s t*& a *£ 
Country. Five Cities of the third Order depend on it; it is famous dill, but was much A- 
more fo formerly. The Rice Wine made here is pretty good, but the Rice itfelf is not; fo that 
Perfons of Fortune have it brought from fome neighbouring Town. However the Land produces 
a fort of red Rice that is well faded, and very whdlefome. They make a kind of Linnen here' of 
Hemp, which is efteem’d, and worn during the Summer Heats. 

(x) Rather on the North and Weft Sides, which are waih’d by Rivers, the Lake being 3 or 4 Miles from it a t ieaft. 

VoL, I. Y 
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geographical DESCRIPTION 

Prov.III. 

The Seventh City, Vu-chew-fii, or Fu-chew fn, 

.. , f STANDS on the fide of a River in a great Plain, Efficiently fertile; the Compafs of 
rZuHfr' S its Walls is greater than that of any City in France, excepting Pat w; itsi Government 
Imv extend twenty or twenty five Leagues, and contains fix Cities of the thud Rank. 

To judge of its ancient Beauty by what ftill remains, it muft have been one of the moft 
fiourillfingaties of the Empire, before the laft Wars; butfince it was fackdby th Tartars, 
it is become a Heap of Ruins and Rubbifh ; in the midft whereof every , now and then one 
fees certain Houles, which are repair’d, and form as it were Hamlets Villages and Boroughs 
in the City itfelf; excepting the Eaft-fide, which is well built, and contains almolt all the Tribunals 

of the Mandarins. , A n 

They reckon but 40, or 50,000 Inhabitants in the City and Suburbs; the Country, to 
make amends, is very populous and well improv’d. In feveral Places they have two Harvcfts 
of Rice every Year; and it is out of the Diftrid of this City, that molt part of the R 1C e is 
taken, which the Province is oblig’d to furnifh yearly to the Emperor : it is very good, and 
fo white that it dazzles the Eyes. _ f ' ' 

The Air is very pure and wholefome. Nothing can be] more agreeable than its Mountains, 
from whence defeend Brooks and Rivers, which water and fertilize the 1 whole Country, and 
this makes fuch plenty of Provifions here. Figs thrive very well ; and a Miffionary, having 
planted Vines in his Garden, they produc’d very' good Grapes, whereof he made Home Wine '; 
but as to other forts of Fruit they do not ripen kindly, probably becaufe the Soil is too moift.. 

The'Eighth City, Lin-kyang-fu. 

T N the P’lftritt of this City, and three Leagues diflant on the fide of the great River 
y Kan-kyang, Rands a Cbing, or Borough, where’ there is a great Trade for Drugs and Simples; 

‘becaufe it is a celebrated Port, where Barks arrive from , all the Southern Parts, loaden with 
Medicinal Herbs, whereof Remedies are compos’d, and where they come from the other Pro¬ 
vinces : in quelV of them. As to the "City it is not populous,' and has but little Trade ; the' 
Inhabitants live very faring, whence they fay, by way of fneer, that one Hog ferves.the City fwi 
Daxs. Its Diftrift contains no more than four Cities of the third Order. 'nqs: 

it is fituated two Leagues and an half from the Kan-kyang, on the fide of'‘the River 
Tu-ho 5 its Soil is good, and Air wholefome; it produces excellent Oranges, which are fentinto 
’the neighbouring Provinces, and indeed . almoft all its Trade confifts in them; the Mountains 
furrounding it are covered with great Treed, or cultivated'by way of Terrafies. 

The Ninth City y Ki-ngaivfu. 

fi. 1 \T INE C5ties of tbe third Rank depend on this City, which is fituate on the fide of 
XN *6 Kan-kyang, It is here that one perceives the Danger there is in defeending that 
P 8T* Ri ver . t he Stream runs with, extreme Impetuofity among feveral Rocks, which are even with 
the Surface of the Water, fo that one runs a great Rifle of periling, unlefs he has a fkilful 
Pilot. Hence all Barks that want Pilots are us’d to provide themfelves in this City, or at 
leaft iure Men to help to fteer, till they have paft thefe dangerous Places: for there are 
dghteen Currents which require both Streflgfh and Skill, either toafeend' or defeend them. 
They call this Sbe-fia-tan. Thd* the Country is uneven, the Plains, in it are not lefs agree¬ 
able or fertile. They fay that there are Mines of. Gold and Silver in the Mountains. 

The Tenth City; Shwi-chew-fu. 

£***■ or * the ' Bra.nchesfof the Kafatyangi as it is divided 

A ^ f.^ r m . two ^ arts > eac h °f which is encompafs’d by a Wall it feems to be two 

z&sss sr Barb at aU J s 

Wes and dimhfc. ri ri'.T? ri*; df - Hs aeeofdln S as the Watof 

- ■ -^iz. the Mandarins of fhe l 

Mandarin among them. As the Gates of borh tvriv^r peo P le >. without fo much as one 
cafe any Difturbfnce & *bg .he Night, i» 

» it as fpcedily&t might be difficult Wa# 
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The Air is fo mild and wholeiome, that they have given it the Name of the Happy, in p RQV jj| 
the Brooks that water the Country, there are found Gold and Silver Sand ; its Fields are Kyang-fi; 
very fertile, and fuffice to furnilh its part of the Rice, which is fent to Court; the Mountains ^yyv. 
and Forefts, wherewith they are furrounded, afford a very agreeable Profpett ; in thefe Mountains Lapis 
they get the Lapis Armenus. ' Atmeu&Si 


The Eleventh City, Ywen-chew-fu, 

Y IELDS to none of the reft in fertility of Soil, and plenty of every thing. Itis fitilate 
on the fide of the River Tu-ho ; and has in its Neighbourhood a little Lake be let wit hr ' 
Houfes of Pleaiure, where the Inhabitants often go to divert themfelves. It furnifhes the reft of 
the Empire with a good deal of Vitriol and Alum5 but its Diftrid is ineonfiderable, as con¬ 
taining but four Cities of the third Order. 


The Twelfth City, Kan-chew-few* 

T HIS is a City of great Refort, and maybe compared to Rouen for Bignefs; 5 it takes panLcwfi, 
its Name from the River whereon it is fituate (y), altho’ it receives another in that 
Place call'd Chang-ho (2); its Trade is not inferior to that of the Capital. 

They fay its Mountains afford extraordinary Plenty of Medicinal Herbs, as well as thofe 
of $lyang-fm~fu, at the Foot of which the Chief [Prieftj of the Bonzas of the Se£t of Lau-tfe, 

(who affumes the magnificent Title of Fyen-Je or Heavenly Majler) has his Residence. 

Between Kan-chew and Nan-ngan, whereof I £hall Ipeak by and by, there are nothing but 
Defarts ; but from Kan-chew to Nan-chang for the Space of fixty Leagues along the River, the 
Country is charming, populous and fertile* The rapid Current fpoken of in the Defcription of Dangtrou* 
Kinganfii, is a Days Journey from Kan-chew-, it is near twenty Leagues in Length, and Paffige, 
when once Veffels have, paft it, they find themfelves in a fine River, fix times broader than 
the Seine at Rouen ; and lo cover’d with Barks, that at any time of the Day one may reckon 
above fifty Ships of Burden under Sail. 

'As this Country borders on the Provinces of Hu-quang, Fo-kyen, and Sfuang-tmg, and was 
formerly infefted with Robbers, who eafily elcap’d out of one Province into another, a Fau-ye 
was eftablifli’d here, who is Governor of two Cities of the firft Rank ; there is alfo a Cuftom- 
Houfe eredfed for receiving the Duties laid on Goods that pafs up and down the two Rivers. 

Near the Walls of Kan-chew, and in the Place where thefe two Rivers meet, there is a Bridge 
of Boats, which are faften’d to each other by Iron Chains. Near this Bridge is the Office, 
where the Receiver of the Cuftom-Houfe comes every Day, to lee the Barks fearch’d, and exa¬ 
mine if they have paid the Duty 3 one of thefe Boats is lo order’d as to open and ftiut, 
for the Barks to pafs, after they have been examin’d. 

The Diftridt of this City is" very extenfive, containing twelve Cities of the third Rank; 
and abounds with thofe Trees from whence the Varnifti diftills, which is fome of the belt 
that China affords. 


The Thirteenth City , Nan-ngan-fu. 

T PIIS is the moft Southern City in the Province 3 it is as big as Orleans , very handfome Na>t A a »-M 
and populous, of great Trade, and much frequented ; for here all the Merchandizes mull 
land that go to, or come from the Province of Quang-tong, The Suburbs are larger than the 
City, which has no more than four Cities of the third Order under its Jurifdi&ion. 

In going from Nan-ngan to Nan-hyong, the firft City of the Province of §>itang-to?ig on 
that fide, one muft travel ten Leagues by Land; at the End of the firft two Leagues “you Momitaia 
come to a Mountain, fo fteep, that in fome Places they have cut it in form of Stairs; the %-/«. 
Top of it is Rock to the Depth of forty Feet, which they have been oblig’d to cut in order 
to open a Pafiage. Altho’ thefe Mountains are uncultivated, the Spaces between them are im¬ 
prov’d, and as well cover’d with Rice as the moft fertile Valleys. 


PROVINCE IV. FO-KYEN. 


is one of the leaft yet richeft Provinces of the Empire; its Situation is ad- p ROv . IV. 

B vantageous for Navigation and Commerce, and the Climate hot, but at the fame Fo-kyen. 

B time the Air pure and wholefome ; as part of it is waffi’d by the Sea, they catch t/YV 

j •abundance of Filhea on the Coaft, which being dry’d and faked, are lent into the Snuauof1, 
inland Provinces. Along its:8hbres, which are very irregular, occafion’d by the many Bays of 
different Sorts, they have built a great Number of Forts for their Defence. ' 

It Contains nine Fu, or Cities of the firft Rank, and fixty Hyen, or Towns of the third Rank 3 
among thefe, nine Fu they ,xocKan Fay-wan^ Capital of the.Ilknd of Formofa , which I fliall 
deferibe, as well as Hya-men, or Emoy, a Port fif this Province, and the Ifles of Prng-hu, lying be¬ 
tween that Port and Formofa , 

A).This is the Kan-kjmi". (z) The Chang 60 does not fall into the Kan-Aytmg at the Town. 

Fo-kyen 
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Prov. IV 
Fo-kycn. 
V/V>J 

■Bounds. 

Soil. 


Commoditic 


fruit. 


language. 


Fu-cltw-fu. 


Surprizing 

Bridge. 


Temple. 


Remarkabl* 
, Bridge. 


geographical description 

ra, a is bounded by CMjang bathe North, K„-Ji on the Weft, $uan S -m g on ft, 
■ South, and on the Eaft by the ** jSlZ ai 'ovants are almoft all form’d into a fort of Am. 
nhS^IndT^ JtattSE* over another, and bow’d with Rice .its Pkins are water’d b, 
great Rivers, Torrents an/Springs that defend from the Mountamvand | . i “ e T d £ r0 ,"“ y C T')' (1 
lv the Hulbandmen to fopply tire Rice, which never grows but in Watei. They have tile Art 
of raifing the Water to 1 Top of the higheft Mountams, and convey it from one to the 
other, by Pipes of Bambu, with which this Province abounds. _ ... 

». Befides, Fo-kyen producing whatever grows in moft of the other Provinces of the Empire, it 
is render'd exceeding rich by the Trade which its Inhabitants drive with Japan the Pbihppm. 
Bands, Fortmfa, Jam,. Kamboya, Siam , &c. The Commodities found heie are Mulk, 
precious Stones, Quick-filver, Silk, Hempen-Cloth and Calhco, Steel, and all forts ofUtenfils, 
made to great Perfedion; and they bring from foreign Countries Cloves, Cinnamon, Pepper, 
Sandal-Wood or Sanders, Amber, Coral, and .many other fuch Goods. Its Mountains are 
cover’d with Forefts, full of Trees fit for building Ships, and-contain Mines of Tin and Iron; 
they fay alfo that they yield fome of Gold, and Silver, but it is forbidden to open them under 

Pain of Death. • . , , . ' 

Among the Fmits that it produces, there are excellent Oranges, bigger than thole known 
in Europe, having both the Tafte and Smell of Mufcadine Grapes; the peel comes off very eafily, 
is thick, and of a bright yellow ; they candy them with Sugar, and tranfport them into 
other Provinces. Here alfo are found thofe beautiful red Oranges, which we have deferib’d 
elfewhere. 

In this Province alfo, as well as in §uang-tong, there grow two forts of Fruit peculiar to 
China, that are much efteem’d, and not to be found elfewhere, viz. Li-chi and Long-ywen , fpoken 
of at the Beginning of this Work. I (hall only add, that there is fearce any Fruit in the World 
fo delicious as the Li-chi, efpecially that kind which has the little Stone. The. Plant call’d Fyen- 
tatha , which grows here, and is ufed by the Dyers in dying Blue, is in far greater Efteem than 
that which grows in the other Provinces. 

They fpeak a different Language in moft of the Cities of this Province, each of which 
has a Dialed of its own; Paffengers find this very inconvenient; the Mandarin Language, 
which is the only one generally fpoken throughout China, is underftood by very few People of this 
Province. The Inhabitants are ingenious, and fond of Learning the Chinefe Sciences; hence this 
Province produces a great Number of Literati, who attain, to. the great Employments of the 
Empire. 

The Firfl City, Fu-chew-fu, Capital of the Province, 

P RESIDES over nine Cities of the'third Order. Befides the Vice-Roy, the Tfong-tti, who 
is the Intendant - General both of this Province and that of Che-kyang, refides here. 
It is famous for the Advantage of its Situation, the Greatnefs of its Trade, Multitude of its 
Literati, Fertility of its Soil, Beauty of its Rivers, which carry the largeft Barks in the Empire 
np to the Walls; and laftly for its admirable Bridge of above a hundred Arches built with fair 
white Stone acrofs the Bay. All its little Hills are full of Cedars, Orange and Limon-Trees. 

. make an exceeding white Sugar, throughout its Diftrid, where grow abundance of 
I f°7 Trees that bear the Fruits Lt-cbi and Long-yweri ; the firft is fo agreeable, that one is never 
tired of eating it ; the fecond .is very good, butlefs elWd than the Li-chi. They dry thefe 

when ’fb d CalT7 hem i! nt u aU , pa ) rtS , of the Em P ire J but then they are not half fo plelfant as 
when they are newly gather d, tho they are very wholefbme, and often given to Tick Folks. 

The Second City, Tfvven-chew-fu. 

friHE Situation Of this City is moft agreeable, and renders it a Place of great Trade It 

W* Barks or »’«/< 

AllttefeCitoarevorypoputoanLrVy 

their Streets are pav’d with Bricks which 7 inrlnfp d ’ their Houfes are uniformly neat, 

with Triumphal Arches ’ tW ° Rows . of ^re Stones, and adorn’d 

wifctd T 2 bfe.t»sSt ! fe' Noti “' m T Wt Towers, bail. 

Galleries on the Outfide. ^ , °ne may walk round each Story by means of 

b a, « en f fs a l ^ Beauty, it is tail, 
.wd onboth fidesin acute Angles, to breakmoretafih ^ undr , e ^ Stone Pillars > which 

This Bridge was built by a Governor of the Citv 7 S ftne ? f” d Force of the Stream, 

-Humbec;bf ; Batks.perifli continually by the Violence of th^ 0f r? griC r d t0 fee fuch an infinit . e 

.cpft him..i, 4 po,poo Ducats. '> they affirm that this Work 

.Ho«r:fe< 1 ,n g .ott ; jr Qm ft* % and.otLiSltoia PS> T* for forei S“ •» «W 
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The Third City, Kyen-ning-fu. 


E IGHT Cities of the third Order depend on this City; which Hands on die fide of the Ky-n-ningf 
River Min-ho ; it has a pretty good Trade, as lying in the way of all Ships that pafs up 
and down the River. 

As it ceafes to be navigable about the City Pu-ching-hyen, thirty Leagues from Kyen-ning, 
the Goods are landed here, and carry’d by Porters beyond the Mountains as far as a Borough 
near Kyang-chan in the Province of Che-kyang , where they are embark’d on another River. There 
are eight or ten thoufand Porters attending the Barks, who get their Livelihood by going conti¬ 
nually backwards and forwards acrofs thefe Mountains, which are very deep, and the Valleys, 
which are very deep. 

They have made this Road as even as the Nature of the Ground will permit ; it is pav’d 
with fquare Stones, and furnifh’d with Boroughs full of Inns, for lodging Travellers. At Fu- 
ching-bycn there is an Office where all Merchandizes pay a Duty, which is apply’d towards 
repairing the Road. 

While the Parian were conquering China, Kyen-ning underwent ’ two Sieges, and perfifted 
in refufing to fubmit to their Dominion; but after the fecond Siege had lafted a long time, 
the Part an took it, burnt it entirely, and put all the Inhabitants to the Sword ; moft of the 
Houfes have been rebuilt fince, but notfo fumptuoufly as before. 

Not ,fir from Kyen-ning is Fu-ning-chcw, a City of the' fecond Rank, remarkable for -having Nmhgchc- 
Jurifdidion over two Cities of the third Order, viz. Fti-ngan-hyen and Ning-te-hyen. The 
Country where they are fituated is of a vaft Extent, but almoft wholly over-run with Mountains, 
of which thofe to the North are of difficult Afcent; however it is in want of nothing, the neigh¬ 
bouring Sea funiilhing it with plenty of every thing. 

The Fourth City, Yen-ping-fu, (a) 

S TANDS on theDefcent of a Hill, at the Foot of which run? the River 'Minho ■, by means Ym-piw-fn^ 
of To agreeable a Situation, it appears like a kind of Amphitheatre to all that are upon 
the Water, who . have a full View of the whole. Tho’not very large, it is reckon’d one of the 
fined: Cities in the Empire, and is fortify’d naturally by the inacceffible Mountains which cover it. 

There is fcarce any City befides this, that can boaft of having the Water, which defeends from 
the Mountains, convey’d by Canals into every Houfe; and, what is another Angularity belonging 
to it, the Mandarin Language, which is that of the Learned, is commonly fpoken by the Inhabi¬ 
tants, whence it may be inferr’d that it was firft peopled by a Colony from the Province of 
Kyang-nan. All the Barks'of the Province pafs by the Foot.of its Wall. 

Sha-hycn, which is,one of the feven Cities under its Jurifdidion, is commonly call’d the Silver $b a Cm 
City, on account of.the Plenty and Fertility of its Lands, nor are thofe belonging to the other v 
Cities lefs fruitful, 

The Fifth City, Ting-chew-fu. 

T HIS^City lits among the Mountains which feparate the Province of Fo-kyen from that Tiug-chw-j 
of Kyang-Ji ; of thefe Mountains fome are cover’d with Flowers, efpecially in Spring, 
which makes a delightful Profpedtj others, if they were allow’d to be.dug, would afford Mines 
of Gold ; others again are fo prodigious high, as to be almoft inacceffible ; however the Country 
furniffies plenty of all Arts of Neceflaries. The Air indeed is not very healthful, nor the Trade 
confiderable. Seven Cties of the third Rank depend upon it. 

Tie Sixth City , Hing-wha-fu B 

T HE Name given, his City, fignifies a growing Flower , and it rauft be allow’d to b 
fituated in the moft delightful and fertile Country of the whole Province, on the Sea Coaft. 

Tho’ it has no more than tvo Towns of the third Rank in its Diftrid, yet it pays the moft 
confiderable Tribute in Rio of all the Cities. 

Its Diftrid contains fo geat a Quantity of Boroughs and Villages, that one would take it 
.for one continued City. _ Sone of thefe Boroughs alfo might for their Largenefs and Beauty 
be put in the Rank of Cities. Numbers of rich Merchants live there, who trade all over the 
Empire. .. .... 

The Roads are very handfoiie, broad, and almoft all pav’d with fquare Stones. The City is 
adorn’d with feveral TriumphaKrches. The Fruit Li-chi is better here than in any other Part 
of the Province. They catch vey good Filh of all forts at Hing-wha-fu, and the Country fur- 
nifties Silk. 

^ (a) In the Map Ten pin but in the Tabls of Djvifion, p. 5. and of Longitude and Latitude’St the End of the Work, it is 

Yen ping fi, as well ns here. ■ ■ • ■ . 
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In the Uutntt or tr J ls V /» • Fmn : re becaufe it is cool in Summer, and when 

it has no more than four Cities of the third Order under i ts 

Jurifdidtion. 

The Eighth City, Chang-chew-fu. 

T HIS City which is the moft Southern of all. thofe in the Province, has ten Cities of 
the third Rank in its Diftridt. It ftands on a River that ebbs and flows, over which to 
the South of the Town is a very fair Bridge of thirty fix very high Arches ; it is fo broad,_ as 
to admit Shops on both Sides, where all things of Value, that either the Empire or foreign 
Countries afford, are fold: for it is not Far from Emoy, which is a Place of very great Trade, 
and Merchandizes are continually paffing up the River that wafhes the . Walls of Chang-chm, 
which Advantages have render’d it very populous and famous. Its Mountains produce the fineft 
Cryftal imaginable, whereof they make Buttons, Seals,. Figures of Animals, &c. 

The Inhabitants, who are very ingenious and induftfious, have a great Talent for Bufinefs. 
n its Territory abounds with Orange-Trees, the Fruit of which is much larger than the Euro* 
"pan, and has both the Tafte and Smell of the Mufcadine Grape; they -candy them together 
with the Peel, and tranfport them into foreign Countries as well as all oyer the Empire. Some 
Footfteps of Chrijlianity are found in this City, altho’ it is not known whether they are of 
ancient or modern Original: but it is certain that P. Martini faw in the Hands of one of the 
Literati an old Parchment Book in Gothic Chara&ers, which contain’d moft of the Scripture 
in Latin; he offer’d a Sum of Money for it, -but the Owner; would not part with it, tho’ he had 
no Knowledge of the Chrifiian Religion, becaufe it had been long in the Family, and his Anceftors, 
had look’d on it as a great Rarity. 

Hya-men, or the Port of A-mwy. 

T HIS is a famous Port call’d A-nmy (b), from the Name of the Ifland to which it be¬ 
longs, for it is properly no more than a Road, that makes dtie of tie beft Harbours 
in the World; it is inclos’d on one fide by the firm Land, and feyeral very high Iflands, which 
defend it againft all Winds, and is of fo great Extent as to receive many thoufand Ships. 
The Sea is fodeep that the biggeft Veflels may ride as near the Shore as they pleafe, with¬ 
out the leaft Danger; and there are continually in the Port a great Number of Chinefe Tranfports, 
that trade to foreign Countries, not very remote from China. About twenty Years ago, it was 
much frequented by European Ships, but at prefent very few are bound hither, the Trade 
being carry’d to Kanton. .The Emperor keeps a Garrifon of fix or feven thoufand Men here, 
under the Command of a ChincJe General. 

At entring the Road, you double a Rock, which, riling feveral Fcot above the Water, 
feems to divide the Road in two Parts, in. the fame manner that the Mingait divides that of Bret 
Three Leagues from thence there is a little, Ifle, having a Hole from one Side to the other thro’ 
which one may fee the Light; for this Reafon it is call’d the PiercedTJland. 

The Ifland of Pong-hu. 

T,i to aorT H T if!? d / y n S~ h l [ or P s . l Me Archipelago, between he Port of A-mwy and the 
,, , Ifland r °, f Formo f a > which is inhabited only by the Chinefe Garifon. However a Literary 
Mandann xten there, to. watch the Ships .that are almoft conthually paffing and re-paffing 
between China and Forrnfa which brings in a confiderable Revenu: to the!State § P 

As thefe Ifles are nothing but Sands or Rocks, all forts of Necelfarie muftbe brought thither from 
?’olfdief 17 Wo°d for firing. They afford neiher Bufhes, nof^a^or anV 
for s o iZds Jhe, -Port is good and fecure againft all 

re T fr T rt Fathom n 

End of the nreat Tfle of pZIL? \ c } , T ormo f a > the ' had Mt a fort of Fort at the 
except the Name of Horn mil eh* °.< t^ e . Entrance; b* at prefent nothing remains of it, 
th e ? Dutch, This Port ^lthoNafin^n' 181 for{b the Chinefe call’d , 

necefiitry for the Preftmtion of “inhabited Country, is abfolutdy 

above eight Feet of Watts- J ' whlch at P ref “ has “> P« for Ships, that draw 
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Tay-wan ( c ), or the IJland of Formofa. Fo-kj^‘ 

A S this Ifland has been long unknown, even to the Cbinefe thfemfelves, who, tho’ it be 

juft at their Doors, did not begin to get footing in it till the Reign of the late of 

Emperor Kang-hi ; and as the Government, Manners, and Cuftoms of the Wanders, (very dif- 
ferent from thofe of the Cbinefe ,) as well as the means by which they were fubdued, deferve 
a particular Relation, I fliall be more large in my Account of it. 

The whole Wand is not under the Dominion of the Cbinefe. It is divided, as it were, in 
two Parts, by a Chain of Mountains, which begins in the South Part of Sha-ina-ki-tew, and 
ends at the North Coaft. Only that part lying to the Weft of the Mountains belongs to the 
Cbinefe, contain’d between 22 0 8', and 25 0 20' of North Latitude. 

The Eaftern Part, if you will believe the Cbinefe, is inhabited by Barbarians ; the Country Chanter of 
mountainous, uncultivated and wild. The Character they give of them, differs little from that the Kacives - 
of the Savages of America ; they paint them lefs brutilh than the Iroquois, more chafte than 
the Indians , and of a mild and peaceable Difpoiition. They love and aflift one another, are not 
covetous or felfilh, making no Account of Gold and Silver, whereof they fay they have fevcral 
Mines ; but they are exceeding Revengeful, without Law or Government, living only on Filh 
and the Flefli of Animals, and in fhort without Worfhip or Religion. 

This is the Account the Cbinefe give of thefe People, who inhabit the Eaftern part of the 
Ifland; but as the Cbinefe are not always to be credited, when they Ipeak of Foreigners, I will 
not vouch for the Truth of it, and the rather, becaufe there is no Correlpoiidence, but a con¬ 
tinual War, between the Cbinefe and them. 

The Cbinefe, who knew there were Gold Mines in Formofa, before they fubdu’d it, went in Goid Minr*; 
Search of them, as foon as they got Poffeffion ; but as they found none in the Part whereof they 
were Matters,, they refolv’d to examine the Eaftern Part, where they were affur’d they lay. 
Accordingly they equipp’d a fmall Ship, that they might go by Sea, being unwilling to venture 
their Lives in crofting unknown Mountains. The Inhabitants receiv’d them very kindly, and 
generoufly offer’d them their Houfes, Provifions, and all forts of. Aftiftanee., But all the En¬ 
deavours of the Cbinefe, during the eight Days they continued there, to difoover the Mines, prov’d 
fruitlefs j either by the Fault of the Interpreter, who might apprize the People of their De- 
fign, or elfe thro’ a Politic Fear, being unwilling to give Sufpicion to a Nation, which 
had Reafon to be jealous of the Cbinefe Power; however that be, of all the Gold they came 
iii queft of, they found none but a few Ingots, lying in the Cottages, whereof thofe poor People 
made no Account, 

The Cbinefe, to whom this was a dangerous Temptation, vext at the bad Succefs qf their £b«ufiCn& 
Voyage, and impatient to get poffeflion of thofe Ingots, refolv’d on a moft barbarous Stratagem j elty ' ■ 
having equipp’d their Ship by the Aftiftanee of thefe good People, who furnifti’d them with all 
things neceffary for their Return, they invited their Benefadtors to a great Entertainment, as it 
were, by way of Acknowledgment, and having made them all drunk, , cut their Throats when 
they were afleep, and fail’d off with the Ingots. 

This cruel A&ion was not long unreveng’d, but the Punilbment fell on the Innocent; the mejigi. 
News was no fooner fpread thro’ the Eaftern Part of the Ifle, than the Illanders enter’d the 
North Part belonging to China , where they put Man, Woman, and Child to the Sword, without 
Mercy, and fired fome Cbinefe Habitations. Ever fince that time, one Part of the Ifle has been 
continually at War with the other. 

That Part of Formofa, poflefs’d by the Cbinefe, certainly deferves the Name it bears. It is a Air and Soil, 
fine Country, the Air is pure, and always ferene ; It produces plenty of'all forts of Grain, efpe- 
cially Corn, Rice, &c. and is water’d by many Rivers, which defeend from the afore-mention’d 
Mountains. Moft of the Fruits that grow in the Indies are found here, as, Oranges, Bananas, 

Ananas, ‘Goyavas, Papayas , Cocos, &c. and there is Room to believe, that if European Fruit- 
Trees were planted here, they would thrive; fince one meets with Peach-Trees, Apricocks, 

Figgs, Grapes, Chefnuts, and Pomegranates. They cultivate a fort of Water-Melons, as they 
call them, which are much larger than thofe of Europe, and of an oblong Figure, tho’ fome- 
times they are round ; they confift of either a white or red Pulp, and are full of a cool 
lufeious Juice, very grateful to the Cbinefe: Tobacco and Sugar grow here exceeding well. 

All thofe Trees are fo agreeably rang’d, that when the Rice is tranfplanted in Lines and Squares 
as ufual, the whole Southern Part looks more, like a vaft Garden, carefully cultivated, than a 
great Plain. - ’ ’ 

As the Country, till of late, has been inhabited by a barbarous unciviliz’d People, Horfes, 

Sheep, and Goats are very fcarce ; Hogs fhemfelves, fo common in China, are, pretty dear there; 
but one meets with abundance of Pullets, Ducks, and tame Geefe ; as alfo of Oxen, which 
ferve to ride on inftead of Horfes, Mules, and Affes. They break them betimes, and bring 
them to go as well and fwift as Horfes; they are fornilh’d with a Bridle, Saddle and Crupper, 
which often coft very dear. 

You fee there Ape,s and Stags in Herds, but Fallow Deer Are very rarely to be met with ; 
and if there are any Bears, Boars, Wolves, Tigers, and Leopards,, as in China, it is on the 
Mountains of the Eaftern Part, for there are none in thofe. belongingto the Weftern. 

Very few Birds, alfo are to be feed in.this Part of the Ifland; the moft common Sort are 
Pheafants, which the Fowlers will not fuffer to encreafe. Was the Water of the Rivers as good 

to 
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• to J rillk a3 thc>; are fcrviceabk in fertilizing the Soil, the Ifland would want nothing that was tie- 

/ ° d S^y^e the Lands they poffefs in Fornofa into thr eeHyen, or fubordinate Go- 
’ ven meats, which depend on the Capital of the Ifland ; each of thefe Governments has its par¬ 
ticular Officers, who are immediately fubjeft to the Governor of.that Capital, and he to the 
Vice-Roy of the Province of Fo-kyen, whereof Fay-wan or Formofa makes a Part. „ 

The Capital named Tay-mn-jii,. is very populous, much frequented, and of gieat Trade, 
being; equal to’ mod Cities of Chinee, for Goodnefs, and the Number of Inhabitants. There 
one finds every thing that either the Ifland produces, or. is brought from other Countries, as Rice, 
Sswu Sivmr-Candy, Tobacco, Salt, cur’d Venifon, which is much efteemed-by the Chinefe, 
all kinds of Fruit, Linnen of divers Sorts, Wool, Cotton, Hemp, the Bark of certain Trees, 
and Plants reiembling Nettles, abundance of Medicinal Herbs, for the moil Part unknown ' 
in Europe ; thefe are the native Commodities, the foreign are Chinefe , and Indian Callicoes, Silks, 
Varni/h, China Ware, feveral things made in Europe, &c. there are very few Mulberry-Trees 
in"the Bland, and confequently few Silks of the Country, or Manufactories, 

If the Chinefe had Liberty to fettle in Formofa , feveral Families would gladly tranfplant 
themfelves thither ; but in order thereto they muff obtain Pafsports from the Mandarins of China ,• 
who grant them with Difficulty, and not without taking Security. 

The Mandarins are very, careful to examine all that pafs into or out of the Ifland, and fome of 
them extort Money under-hand. This extraordinary Precaution is the Effed of good Policy, 
cfpcciaHy as the Tartars are Mailers of China ; for Formofa is a Place of great Importance, and, , 
if a Chinefe ffiould feize it, he might raife great Troubles in the Empire: fo that the Emperor;, 
keeps a Garrifon there of ten thoufand Men, commanded by a Tfong-ping, or Lieutenant-General, 
two Fii-tJ'yang , or Major-General, and feveral inferior Officers; who are chang’d duely every three- 
Years, or oftner, if thefe be Occafion. 

Tiie Streets, of Tay-ioah-fii are,all ftrait.as a Line, and cover’d, during feven or eight Months 
in the Year, to keep off the Heat of .the Sun. They are not above thirty orfprty Feet broad, 
but feme of them are near a League in Length; all the Houles on each fide belong to Dealers,," 
whole Shops are adorn'd with Silks, China Wave, Varniffi, and other Goods, rang’d to admirable 
Advantage, in which Ait the Chinefe. excel. 

Thefe Streets look like charming Galleries, and it would be a Pleafure to walk in them, iff 
they were lefs crouded-with People, and better pav’d;, the Houfes are cover’d ; tyith Strawy,,, 
and built for the moft Part only of Clay and Bambu ; the Tents wherevvith the Streets 
arc cover’d, hide ail that is difagreeable, letting nothing be feen but the Shops. 

Toy-wan-fu has neither Fortifications nor Walls ; the Tartars ■ don’t care to confine either ' 
their Forces or Courage within Ramparts; they.love .to fcour the Country on Horfebacfc. The 
Port is pretty good, and ffielter’d from all Winds, but the Entrance becomes •more difficult 1 
every Day. ' ■ 

_Heretofore it had two Entrances, the one call’d. Ta-kyang, where the greateft Ships ride 
with Eafe; and the other Lo-ulb-men , where the Bottom, is Rock, and there is not above nine 
or ten Feet Water, at the higheft Tides. The-firft Paffage is impracticable at prefent, for in 
feme Places they find but five Feet Water, and the moft itrifes to is feven or eight; befides, 
it is every Day choak’d up more and more by the Sea rolling in the Sands. 

The Dutch formerly enter’d the Port by this Ta-kyang, and. to keep foreign Ships out, at the 
Point of thelfle, to the South of the Ta-kyang , they built a Citadd, which would be an ex-. 

b! Fnr° n V T h n 0t “ °\^. Sa , nd > ho ^ ever . it: is very fit to defend them from 
the Enemies they had moft to fear, that is, the Chinefe and Japonnefe:. 

1 tl°nf a / hi \ h 1 5 fubje ? n the is inhabited fiy two different Nations,. 

p' tf”/’ W 5 °fff ra , W1 l by Gain ? ^ck. from feveral Provinces of China. Tay- 
^f ;\ rm Sf an -hyen, and. Chu-lo-hyen, are inhabited only by .Chinefe, for the third Byen, 
ot he three abovcmeiffioned, is included in the Capital. As to the Natives here are Ion 
but what am the Servants, or rather the Slaves of the Chinefe ' 

is 

I »*“" as in China; S,U 

' The People am0,lg * heNat " e \ 

Of Habitations, call’d She, thirty fix inthe Northern S are divided unto forty five Boroughs 

Boroughs are populous enough and the TW ’ ad ,n thc Southern Part; the Northern 

South are no more than a Parcel of Cottages marT^ °j tbe ^tynefe.: but thofe of the 

railed on a kind of Terrafs, three or four Foot high hnlt^'r *“4 BamM > cover ’ d with SmW ’ 
twenty, thirty, or forty Feet in Diameter * p U A n k> rm of a Tunnel inverted, and fifteen, 

Tl1 d B ^ by Partiti0 “-^ alls ' , 

he midffie is : a,.kind off Chimney or Stole’ ^^T^.Beds nqr any Moveable., : I* 

they drels their'Victuals; thdr ordinary the Ground , where 

eithei by running or with Arms- their’ RwiftnV • > ^ a Grain: ’ and Game, which they take 
out-run Horfcs in theitfull Speed, * Swiftnefs is furpnfmg, and they have been feen to 
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The Chinefe alledge as the Caule of their Swifmefs, that till the Age of fourteen or fifteen p R0V jy 
their Knees and Loins are bound exceeding tight. Their Arms are a fort of Dart, which f’ 0 -kyen.' 
they throw the Space of feventy or eighty Paces with the greateft Dexterity; and tho’ nothing \s~v~\ji 
is more limple than their Bows and Arrows, yet they kill Pheaiants flying with as much cer- 
tainty, as do Europeans with a Gun. They are very flovenly in their Diet, having neither Dirties, 

Pi ues, Spoons, nor Chop-fticks; whatever they have drels’d, is put on a piece of Wood or Mat, 
and they feed themfelves with their Fingers like Apes; they eat their Fldh half raw, and think it 
exceeding delicious if it be but lhewn to the Fire. For a Bed they are content with the Leaves 
of a certain Tree, very common in the Country, which they fpread on the Earth or Floor 
of their Cottages, and lo lay themlelves down to fleep. Their whole Apparel is a fingle 
Cloth, wherewith they are cover’d from the Waift down to the Knees. 

Pride, which is rooted in the Heart of Man, finds means to fubfift am id ft fo much Poverty; 
they even pay dearer for it than the moft polite People, who pique themfelves more on Luxury 
and Magnificence. Thele latter borrow Hair from Animals, and Silk from Worms, which 
they embroider with Gold and Silver ; bat our Illanders make ufe of their own Skin, whereon 
they imprint feveral grotelque Figures of Trees, Animals, Flowers, &c. which puts them to fuch 
violent Pain, that the Operation would kill them, was the whole to be perform’d at once. 

They therefore employ feveral Months about it, and fbmetitnes a whole Year, during which 
time, they mull put themlelves every Day to a fort of Torture, and all to gratify the Am¬ 
bition they have to diftinguilh themfelves from the Croud ; for it is not every one that is 
allow’d to bear thole Marks of Magnificence, the Privilege being granted only to fuch, as in 
the judgment of the moft confiderable Men of the Borough, have excell’d the reft in running 
or hunting. 

Neverthelefs, all Perfons are at Liberty to blacken their Teeth, wear Bobs in their Ears, and Du's; 
Bracelets above their Elbows and Wrifts, Necklaces and Coronets, confifting of -feveral Rows 
of lmall Grains of different Colours; thele Coronets end with a kind of Plume made of Fea¬ 
thers of Cocks or Pheafants, which they pick up with a great deal of Care. Whoever reprelents 
to his Imagination theft fantaftical Ornaments on the Body of a Man of an eafy and llender 
Shape, olive Complexion, with lleek Hair hanging negligently over his Shoulders, arm’d with 
a Bow and Dart, all his Clbathsa piece of Linnen two or three Feet long, which goes round 
him from the Waift to the Knees, will have the true Picture of a Native of the Southern 
Part of Formofa. 

In the North Part of the Iffand, as the Climate is fomewhat colder, they cover themfelves 
with the Skins of Stags, kill’d in hunting, whereof they make a fort of Coat, without Sleeves, 
fhap’d much like a Dalmatic (d). They wear a Bonnet in form of a Cylinder, made of the 
Leaves of Bananas, which they adorn with feveral Coronets, plac’d one over another, and 
faften’d with very narrow Bands, or little Locks of Hair, of different Colours; on the Top 
of the Bonnet they place a Tuft or Plume of Cocks or Pheafants Feathers, like thole in 
the South. 

Their Marriages have nothing barbarous in them,' they do not buy their Wives, as they Marriage#} 
do in China ; neither have they any Regard to the Fortune of one or the other Party, as is 
pra&ifed in Europe , the Fathers and Mothers having fcarce any Hand in them at all. 

When a young Man has a Mind to marry, and meets with a Lafs to his liking, he goes 
feveral Days together with Mufick to her Door; if the young Woman is fatisfy’d with her Spark, 
ftie goes out to . him, where they fettle Terms between themfelves, after which they acquaint 
their Parents with the Matter, who prepare the Marriage Feaft. This is made at the Houfe of 
the Bride’s Father, where the Bridegroom continues, looking on it as his own, and himfelf as 
the Support of it, without ever returning to. ftay at his Father’s Houfe j which thence¬ 
forth he has no more Regard to, than the Brides in Europe have for the Houles of their 
Parents, when they quit them to live with their Spoufes ; hence they place their good Fortune 
not in having Boys but Girls, who procure them Sons-in-Law, that are the Props of their 
old Age. 

Altho’ the Illanders in this Divifion are intirely fubjefl: to the CbineJe , yet they ftill preierve Government 
fome Remains of their ancient Government; each Borough choofes three or four of the moft an¬ 
cient, who are in greateft Repute for Integrity, to be the chief Judges over them ; thefe deter¬ 
mine all Differences abfolutely, and if any one refufes to fubmit to their Decifion, he is driven 
that Inftant out of the Borough, without Hopes of ever being admitted there again, nor dares 
any other receive him. 

They pay their Tribute to the Chinefe in Grain, the . Tails or Skins of Stags, or in other 
Things or that Nature, which are eafily procur’d in the Iffand. To regulate what concerns 
this Tribute, there is in every Borough a Chinefe , who learns the Language, to ferve as an 
Interpreter to the Mandarins, Thefe Interpreters,, inftead of procuring.Eafe to theft poor People, 
and preventing their being over burthen’d, are fo many petty Tyrants, who tire out the Patience 
not only of them, but the-Mandarins themfelves, who are forc’d to let them continue in their Em¬ 
ployments, to avoid greater Inconveniencies. 

However, of the twelve Boroughs that were fubjeeft to the Chinefe in the South, there remain 
but nine. Three of them having revolted, they drove out their Interpreters, and united them- 

(d) Dalmatic is a kind of Cope or Vcftment which Deacons, Suhdeacons, and even Bifliops put on, when they officiate. 

V 0 l. I. A a felves 
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raves with thole of the Eaten Part of the Eland, paying no longer Tribute to China j under 
Xt Emperor a great Number of Boroughs have fubmitted, and they hope by little 
Ind Sle that the reft will follow their Example. Tho’ thefe People are reckon d Barbarians 
C j r vEt fhev f eem to have truer Notions of Wifdom, than many of the Philofo- 
phers o i China? One finds among them, by the Confeffion of the Cbtneje themfelves,no 
cheating thieving, quarrelling, nor any Law-Suits, except againft their Interpreters, and they, 
pn&ife all the Duties of Equity and mutual Benevolence ; whatever is given to any of them 
muft not be touch'd by him, till thofe who (har’d the Labour partake of the Wages. 

There appear to have been Chriftians among thefe Hlanders, when the Hollanders were Matters, 
of the Port • we found feveral of them who underftood Dutch, read their Books, and made 
life of their Characters in writing; we alfo (aw in their Hands fome Fragments of Scripture in 

the fame Tongue. ., , , . , Tr , 

Thefe People adore no Images (d) s and even abhor whatever tends that Way ; they per¬ 
form no religious Worlhip, nor (ay any Prayers, yet we have feen fome who had Know¬ 
ledge of one God, Creator of Heaven and Earth, in three Perfons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoft j that the firft Man was call’d Adam, and the firft Woman Eve, and that they had 
by their Difobedience brought down the Anger of God on themfelves and their Pofterity * 
and that it is neceflary to have recourfe to Baptifm, to wafh out that Stain. They are acquainted 
alfo with the Form of Baptifin, neverthelefs we could not tell certainly whether they were 
baptized or not. 

Altho’ Formofa is not far from China, yet the CUnefe, according to their Hiftory, had 
no Knowledge of it, before the Reign of the Emperor Swen-ti of. the Dynafty of the Ming, 
about the Year 1430, when the Eunuch Wan fan-pan, returning from the Weft, was driven 
thither by a Tempeft. 

This Eunuch finding himfelf in a ftrange Land, whofe Inhabitants appear’d to him as bar¬ 
barous as their Country was beautiful, made fome Stay there,. in order to get the beft Intel¬ 
ligence he could of it, to carry to his Matter; but the greateft Advantage he reap’d by his 
Enquiries, were a few Plants and Medicinal Herbs, which are to this Day employ’d in China 
with good Succefs. 

In the forty fecond Year of the Emperor Kya-tjing , and of Chrifl 1564, Tu-ta-ycw , Chief 
of a Squadron, cruifing in the Eaftern Sea of China , met a Corfair, named LinAan-kyen, 
who had feiz’d the Ides of Pong-hti, where he had left Part of his Men. He was a proud 
Man, and ambitious of every Occafion to diftinguifti himfelf; as foon as he faw Yu-la-yeiv, 
he fail’d up to him, attack’d him brilkly, and had infallibly defeated the Chinefe Squadron,, 
if he who commanded it had not had an equal Share both of Courage and Conduct. 

Yu-ta-ym receiv'd the firft Fire with unconcern, after which he attack’d his Enemy ill 
his Turn; the Fight lafted more than five Hours, when Night coming on, Lin-ta-kyen fled 
towards the Ifles of Pong-htl,- with an Intention, after he had refrefh’d his Troops, and taken 
all the reft of his Soldiers on Board, to return and face the Enemy; But Tu-ta-yew, like an 
experienced Captain, purfued him fo clofely, that at break of Day Lin-tau-kyen found the 
Entrance of the Port block’d up by Part of the Enemy’s Squadron. His Troops being much 
diminifh’d in the Fight, and intimidated by their Lofles, judg’d it dangerous' to attempt enter¬ 
ing the Port, wherefore he refolv’d to continue his Courfe, and put, into Formofa. 

Yu-ta-ym purfu’d him thither,, but as he found the Sea (hallow, and befides had no Know-, 
ledge of the Entrance of the Port, he was unwilling to expofe his Ships, and return’d to the Ifles 
of Pong-bti .whereof he made himfelf Matter. He made the Soldiers he found there Prifoners, 
and after he bad left a good Garrifon in the Place return’d vidorious to China, where he gave 
f Account of his Difcovertes and Expedition. The Coutt receiv’d the News with Toy, and 
lent a Literary Mandarin to govern thofe Ifles. 1 

Formofa, fays the Cbinefl Hiftorian, was then an uncultivated Country, inhabited only by 
Barbarmnt. Lm-tau-kyen, who had greatthings in. View, not thinking this Ifland fit for his 
Purpofc in his prefent Gtrcumftances, cut the Throats of all the Inhabitants that fell into his 
Mortal. T ^ ll“ i“" P cr e d FieCC i Inhumanity making ufe of the Blood of thofe unhappy 

wSedy’d nSly P! ’ P “ ‘° “ f0 °” aS hC C ° uld the Pr °™“ ° f 


“ * * ch “—s XiSeX 

on fite°Ids’ where'th^fLnd^b Tato/e'm’no CondV "h” Wi * S driven ^ Storm 

ing to the Chinefe Hiftorian, appaXtmWio tfScfimd X P* r‘S?f 
wherefore under Pretence of ftavine for ProviW for their Trade;. 

Opportunity to examine the Ifland. ° ^ er Neceffaries,; f Qr oe of them took the: 

On their Return on board, they refitted thwr m,L , 

> i ie y renttea their Ship, after which they intreated the J*pa- 

(r) Tt is tleh, in the Original j fiut tho’ P. Ualdt malrpe a i ■ ! 

PillinUion between the Worlhip of Idols aridities, for Reifons U k ” 0Wn t0 tmy hod Y’YK Proteftantt make no Difference. 
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nefe , with whom they were unwilling to embroil themfelves, for Fear of hurting their Trade, to p R0V _ 
let them build a Houle on the Shore, at one of the Entrances of the Port,- which might be Fo-kyen.* 
of fome Benefit to them in trading with Japan. The Japanefe at firft rejected their Propofel, 
but the Dutch preffing their Inftances, and alluring them that they would take no more Ground 
than what an Ox-Hide would inclofe, they at laft confcnted. (f) Ffnsua. 

The Dutch immediately went to work, and cutting the Hide into very narrow Thongs, 
join’d the Ends together, and therewith meafur’d out their Ground. The Japanefe were at firft and 

a little angry at this piece of Fraud ; but on farther Reflections pleas’d with the Stratagem, they bui't fort 
were pacify’d, and allow’d the Dutch to make ul'e of the Land; accordingly they in that 
Place built the Fort 1 have already lpoken of, on the Gate whereof are Hill to be feen thele 
Words: Castel Zelanda, 1634. 

The Building this Fort render’d the Dutch Mailers of the Port, and the only Paflage by 
which large Ships could enter; perhaps the Japanejc faw the Importance of it too late. How¬ 
ever that be, whether they took Umbrage at the new Fort, or did not find their Account in 
the liland, which continued Hill unimprov’d, they foon after abandon’d it, and return’d home. 

The Dutch feeing themfelves now foie Mailers of Formofa, for the Iflanders were in no Con¬ 
dition to oppofe them, the better to fecure the Port, built on the other Side of it, oppofite to 
Fort Zeland, a Ho life fortify’d with four Semi-Baltions, whereof I have alfo lpoken before. 

At this time China was all in a Combullion, partly by the Civil War, which laid wafte 
fo many fine Provinces, and partly by the War with the Tartars, who at length iubdued it, 
and founded the prefent Dynafly. One of thole who molt llrenuoully oppos’d the latter, was a 
Perfon of Condition in the Province of Fo-kyen, call’d Cbing-cbi-long (g), who from an ordinary 
Trader was become one of the greatell Merchants in China ; This Perlon fitted out a Fleet 
at his own Expence, againft the Tartars, and was foon follow’d by an innumerable multitude of 
Chinefe Velfels, whereby he became Head of one of the moll formidable Fleets that ever appear’d 
in thole Seas ; the Tartar offer’d him the Dignity of King, provided he would acknowledge 
his Sovereignty, which Offer he refufed, but did not long enjoy his good Fortune. Happy had 
his Zeal for Religion (for he was a ChriJUan ) equall’d his Fidelity to his Prince and Country, 
now ready to fall under a foreign Power. 

His Son Ching-ching-hng (h), who fucceeded him in the Command of this numerous Ar- Chm S - c hi^ 
mada, more zealous Hill for his Country than his Father, undertook divers Exploits; he be- 
fieged feveral confiderableCities, as Hay-clang in the Province of Fo-kyen , whiqh he took after Formofa™ * 
cutting in Pieces the Tartar Army fent to relieve it; alfo Wen-chew in Che-kyang , Nan-king in 
Kpang-nan, &c. But his Succefs did not continue long, for he was at length vanquifh’d by the 
Tartars, and driven quite out of China ; he then directed his Views towards Formofa , rcfolving 
to expel the Dutch, and cllablilh a new Kingdom there. 

In the Year 1661, and the feventeenth of the Reign of Shun-Jhi, Father of the Emperor Kang- 
hi, Cbing-cbing-kong left China, and in his Way to Formofa took the Hies of Pong-bit The 
Dutch, who without doubt thought themfelves fecure on the Side of China, which was Hill 
in Trouble, had taken no Care to furnifh Pong-hit and Tay-wan with Forces; fo that Ching- 
ching-hng no looner appear’d, but they fell into his Hands; he left there an hundred of his Ships 
to guard them, and continued his Courfe to Formofa. 

In the Garrifon left to defend the Fort and Port of Formofa, there were but eleven Dutch¬ 
men, the reft confifted of Indian Blacks and Illanders; notwithftanding which Inequality the 
Hollanders refolv’d to defend themfelves bravely, which they did. 

Ching-ching-hng enter’d the Port with his Fleet, confifting of nine hundred Sail, by the Paftage 
of Lo-ul-men, a great League beyond the Fort of Zeland , and landed Part of his Men, in 
order to attack the feme, both by Sea and Land , the Siege lalled four Months, during which 
time the Dutch defended themfelves by their Cannon, with an unexpected Succefs. Ching-ching- 
hng was in Defpair to meet with fuch a Refiftance and Courage in a Handful of Europeans, 
againft an Army fo numerous as his own. As the Chinefe wanted Guns, they had no Hopes 
of reducing the Dutch otherwife than by Famine, which Method as it required much Time, 
would give them an Opportunity of procuring Affiftance from their Ships at Batavia, or thofe 
that trade to Japan. 

Ching-ching-kong was fully appriz’d of the Difficulty of his Enterprize; but feeing no Hopes 
of ever returning to China, while the Tartars govern’d, on whom he had made War, and that if 
he was Unit out of Formofa, he knew not where to retire to, he refolv’d to make a lafb Effort 
againft the Dutch 3 thefe had four Ships in the Port, on board each of which they had put one 
of their Men with Indians to guard them, the other feven Dutchmen were block’d up in the 
Citadel or Fort of Zeland. 


(f) It is remarkable that fee lame Stratagem, related here 
of the Dutch, was ufed by the Fheniciam in Building Pyrfa, 
afterwards Carthage, and there is a Refemblance in the Cha- 
rafters as well as Adventures of the two People. 

(g) He is named Chin chi lung in the Dutch Embaffies, where 
it is obferved, that he was called by Foreigners Iqutm, or Doan 
and Equasi; there alfo we are told, that he afpired to the Empire, 
was made General of the Chinefe Forces*, betray’d the Emperor 
to the Tartan, and was after all caibin Prilbn by them, at Pe¬ 
king , where he dy’d. 


(h) This mull be the famous Coxinga in the Dutch Embaflies, 
for it is there faid, that his Son Coxinga and Brothers being 
(about 1657) informed of his Father’s Imprifonmetit, betook 
themfelves again to the Fleet, and kept the Tartars on the Coaft 
in continual Alarm, till being at length driven out of the Iflands 
Ay, Sfue-moy, 13c. by the Tartars, aflifted by the Dutch; he in 
Revenge, in 1660, litiled with all his Forces to Tay-uxan and 
Formofa, both which Iflands, with Cattle Zeland, he took in * See Ogitb. 
March 1661, after a-Siege; of 10 Months, treating the Dutch China, Vol. 
with great Rigour, contrary to Agreement.4 35. p. 45. 
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Theft; Ships the Captain purpofed to burn, to this end putting a 1 ot ~ ^ re- 

werhs on Board feme of his own Veftels, and being favour d by a North-Eaft Wind he fent 
fcn drhi^tahXthofe of th e Hollanders, whereof he burnt three; on thts unexpected Suc- 
ce,; he immediately fummon’d the Dutch, who wereinclofed in the Poit, to furrender dedaung 
U would fuffer them to retire with all their Effedts, but if they perfifted to hold out he would 
, r : v ,- t i Jcm no Quarter, The Dutch , who had only one Ship left, readily accepted of die Offer 
and having puttheir Goods on Board their Veffel, deliver’d up the Place into the Hands of 

CFiu?-ching-korig having no body now to oppofe his Defigns, diftnbuted part of his Troops 
in th Art of Fonmfa, which is at prcfcnt poffefs’d by the Chnefe He placd a Garrifon 
at Ki-hmr-chay, an abandon’d Fortrefs formerly built by the Spaniards, mid built one ^ himfelf 
at r-in-!h~A-cbm- at the Mouth of the River Tan-fimi, where the Chmefe Veffels might lie 
•u Anchor He pitch’d on the Ground where Chu-lo-yen and Fong-Jhan-hyen ftand at prefent, 
and founded two Cities thereon, to which he gave the Names of Tyen-btng-hyen and Wan- 
mea-hyen He erefted the Capital of his new Dominions in the Place where Tay-wan-jH now is, 
and gave it the Name of Sbing-tyen-fu -, he eftablifh’d his Palace and Court at Fort Zeland ,, giving 
it the Name of Ngan-fing-fu, which it ftill retains. 

It was then Fonmfa began to take a new Form, where he eftablifh’d the fame Laws,. Cu- 
ftoms, and Government as in China ; bathe did not long enjoy his new Conqueft, dying within 
a Year and feme Months, after he had taken Poffeffion of the Hand. He was fucceeded by 
his Son Cbing-king-may, who having been bred up to Study, took little or no Care to.cultivate 
the Lands his Father had acquired with fo much Pains and Fatigue, which much diminifti’d 
the Courage of his Troops, and their Zeal for his Service. 

In the Year 1673, and the twelfth of the Reign of Kang-hi, the Kings of Quang-tong and 
Fo-hyen revolting, Ching-king-may , being willing to revive the Martial Spirit of his Troops, 
refolv’d to join the latteragainftthe Tartar-, accordingly he fitted out his Ships, and- fail’d to 
the Coafts of that Province, but as he would be treated on the Foot of a fovereign Prince, and 
the King of Fo-hyen pretended to have the Precedency of him, he was fo highly i ncenfed thereat, 
that he forthwith declar’d War againft him. 

They fought on both Sides with much Refolution and Courage, but as the Troops of 
Ching-king-may confifted of Veterans, the Victory always fell to him 5 fo that the King of Fo- 
hyen was at length oblig’d to caufe himfelf to be fliav’d a fecond time, and lie at the Mercy- 
of the Tartars, Cbing-king-may return’d to Formofa, where he dy’d foon after, leaving for Suc- 
ceflbr his Son Ching-ke-fan , who was very young, under the Condudt of Lyew-que-kan and Fong- 
Ji-fan, two Officers firmly attach’d to his Intereft. 

The Rebellion of Fo-kyen being intirely fupprefe’d by the Tartars , they abolilh’d the Title 
of King; and in the Year 1682, which was the.twenty firft of the Reign of Kang-hi , they 
eftablifh’d a Tfong-tii to govern both this Province and that of Che-kyang, which is a Dignity 
fuperior to that of Vice-Roy. 

The firft of their Appointment vmTfong-tH yau, who was dexterous, polite, and of an en¬ 
gaging Behaviour; no fooner was he in the Poft, than he publifh’d a general Amnefty, which 
extended to EormoJ'a , for all who fubmitted themfelves to the Dominion of the Tartars 3 with 
Promile to procure them the fame Employments, Honours, and Privileges, which they poffefs’d 
under their refpeaive Chiefs. This Declaration had the defined Effedt ; for moft of thofe who 
having follow’d Ching-ching-kong, had abandon’d their Country, Wives, and Children feeing 
themfelves in a foreign, uncultivated, and almoft uninhabited Land, without Hopes of 
drawing any confiderable Advantage from it, were rejoic’d to find fo good an Opportunity 
of returning home. Some therefore without any farther Delay left Ching-ke-fan to go into Fo- 
T,'A; m tlK ttan withfo muchCurtefy, and fo well provided for them, 

that they were quickly follow d by a great many more. The T/mr-M Ju thought this a 
proper time to fobduc iWa, and accordingly fent out of hand a formidable Fleet under the 
Command of a Thill, or Lieutenant General, to feize. on the Ides of Pmg-M. The fi-tu found 
more ReMance there than he expe&d, the Soldiers defending themfelves vlgoroully with the 
Afofou.ee of the Dud, Cannon, but at length they were oblig’d to ujf to Number and 

The Me of Pmg-M being taken, the young Prince's Council judg'd it would be difficult 
conhdcnng the Temper the Troops were then in to nmfew E~r T , . . ’ 

for the Ti-tu to come and attack them- w-fom and WIthout waltin § 

to the Emperor, in the Name of the young Prince 5 by v ™-T 

This Petition, faithfuly tranflated from the Chineje, is as follows; d h mfelft0 hlsMa J eft ^ 

The King of Yen-ping General of the Army, Ching-ke- 
fan, prefenn this Petition to the Emperor ^ 

“ I -flder the Grandeur df 

“ ^ ” d WhCre “ inWte Nomte of Kingshave flLfhtf 

“ confefling 
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con felling that it is the E &ct of a particular Providence of Tycn (m), who has chofen your jy. 
,£ illultrious Houle to govern the nine Earths ('*). Eym has not made this Change but in order Fofttyen.” 
“ to render the five Virtues pcrECt (f), as appears evidently from the good Order and Succefs 
“ of all your Majefly’s Undertakings. • 

“ When 1 think with Humility of my Anceftors, I perceive they were firmly attach’d to the 01 
“ Intereft of their Sovereigns, whereby they endeavour’d to make an Acknowledgment for the Fonuojk. 

£C Favour they receiv’d from the preceding Dynafty, at a time when my Family had received none 
“ from your illultrious Houle. It was this Principal of Loyalty to his Prince, which oblig’d 
£C ray Grandfather Ching-ching-kong to leave China, and go to grub',up the uncultivated Lands 
,c of the Eaft. My Father Ching-ching-may was a fludious Man, who durft not venture him- 
“felf on the Side of a Precipice; like the Kings of Te-lang , he was wholly employ’d in 
££ governing and inftrudting his People, confining himfelf to this Corner of the Earth, lying 
<c m the midft of the Sea, without having other Views. 

“ Hitherto I have enjoy’d Benefits derived from my Anceftors ; I their Grandfon, never ceafe 
££ to teftify my Acknowledgments, by continually calling to mind the Favours they have receiv’d 
* c from Heaven, without aiming to aggrandize myfelf on Earth. But new that I fee your Mar* 

" jelly, like the Iieavens (n), which by their Height and Extenfion cover all Things, and the 
tc Earth, which by its Solidity fupports them, always inclin’d to do good, and allay the Efiedts 
<c of your Juftice ; the Foundation whereon your Majefty governs China: Now that I fee your 
<c Majefty, like the riling Sun, whole Light fpreads itfelf in an inftunt over the whole Earth, 

“ as foon as it appears on the Horizon, and dilpels in a Moment the {lender Mills, which it 
tc meets with, on the Surface of the Earth; how dare I think of any thing elfe but applying 
ic my felf to my Perfection ? which I, a Foreigner, deem the only Means of acquiring Con- 
te tentment. . , 

“ Should I think of fending my Ships to crofs over to the Weft (o), I confels I fliould com- 
" mit a Fault: But alas! What remains of that Race which came into the Eaft % Is it 
“ not like a feeble Dew, that falls in the Morning, and diifipates when the -Sun appears ? 

“ How durft; I then undertake any thing againft your Majefty ? My Heart is intirely devoted to 
“ you; This Petition difclofes its fincere Sentiments to your Majefty, who will fee the Effects 
<£ of them. 

. “ I know at prefent that I am not in the right Way, and for the future, I lhall be ambi- 
te .tious to walk in the Garden of Charity, and in the Retinue of Iii-ling. I ardently wilh to 
“ fee Heaven and Earth united in one ; the poor People of this Ifland do not want to in- 
<e toxicate themfelvcs with Liquor, or to furfeit themfelves with Vidtuals; if they are treated 
" with Mildnefs, they will be more'inclin’d to Submiflion. It is the Nature of. Fifli to retire 
“ where the Water is deepeft, they have never too much of it, and can live a long time 
“ amidft the Waves of the Sea. To confirm with an Oath all that I lay before your Majefty in 
“ this Petition, may I never lee the Light of the Sun, if thefe are not the Sentiments of 
* c my Heart.” 

The Emperor's Anfwer to this Petition was, that Ching-ke-ftm fliould leave For?nofa , and 
tome to Pe-king. But Ching-ke-J'an fearing to go to Pc-Mng, by a fecond Petition, (wherewith 
he lent his Seals, and thofe of the Principal Officers) reprelented to the Emperor, that having 
been born in the Southern Parts, and being likewife very unhealthy, he dreaded the Cold of 
the North; wherefore he intreated liis Majefty to permit him to retire into the Province of Po¬ 
ky from whence his Anceftors came.. 

This la ft Petition was of rlo Effed, fo that this unhappy Prince, who few himfelf almoft 
wholy deferted, was oblig’d to fui-render FormoJ'a into the Hands of the ‘Tartars , and. go to Pe- 
king, where on his Arrival at the Court, the Title of Count was-conferr’d on him, in the 
twenty fecond Year of Kang-lti , and 1683 of Chrijl . *• 


PROVINCE V. CHE-KYANG. 

T HIS Province is one of the moft fertile and fiourilh'ihg as to Trade, in the whole Em- p R0 yj V. 

pire. It is bounded on the Eaft by the Seay oii the South by Fo-kyen ; bn the Che-kyang. 
North and Weft by Kyang-mn and Kyang-fi, with which it is furrdunded. 

They reckon in it eleven Cities of the firft Rank, whole Jurifdi&ionrare like fo 
many Provinces, and feventy feven of the fecond and third Rank, befides an infinite Number of 
very populous Boroughs and Villages. ■ 1 • 

(m) Here fyat, which fignifics both God and Heaven, Hands (f) Gharltyy Juftice,. Civility, I Or the Ceremonies, Prudence, 

for God. , Fidelity,■ or- Honelly.. ' . 

(*} Thatis the whole inhabited World. The GUneft divide'the • (n). Iferedoubtlefs, in this Original Chine fi, the Word fjm 

Earth into 9 Harts; T. Mountains of good Land, 2. Stony Moun- is ulyd, but. the Properties of Height and Extenfion 'requires it 
tains, 3, Land and Hillocks, ^..Ebtck and dry Lands, 5. Moiit to be taken for Heaven, as the Attribute of Providence in tfe 
Lands, 6. Sandy Land's, Clay Lands, 8. Yellow Lands, and ' Place above' required it thould be tranflatedG odb - 
•9. Red Lands. (0) By the Weft is to be underllood China, and by the Eaft, I 

Farmofa. 

Bb 
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geographical description 

The whole Country, which confifts o£ well cultivated Mountainsandequally fertile Fields, 
is It w h Rivers and Canals: which laft are broad, deep, andlm d1 on both fides with hewn 
w Thev are cover’d alfo with Bridges at certain Diftances, which join he Plains on both 
fifa ,’oSe”foZ o n e ly need J over the Province b, Wster as well as Land. The 
running Springs and Lakes, wherewith it abounds, contribute farther to its Fertility 

Its Inhabitants are very mild, ingenious and polite The Silks which they make, embroidered 
with Gold and Silver, are the bell in all China y and fo cheap that a Suit of good Silk cofts lefs 
than one of the moft ordinary Cloth in Europe. Hence one fees a great Number of Fields, full 
of dwarf Mulberry Trees, which they hinder to grow, planting and cutting them almoft like 
Vines j the Chinefe being convinc’d by long Experience that the Leaves of the fmalleft Mulberry. 

Trees produce the beft Silk. ,. _ . , , n . 

They breed fo great a Quantity of Silk-Worms m this Province, that we may almoft fay 
it is in a Condition of itfelf to furnifh Japan, the Philippine Iflands, and Europe with Silk 
of all forts, at an eafy Price. . . 

All forts of Neceffaries are very plentiful. The Mountains in the South and Weft Part are 
cultivated; in other Parts where they are interfpers’d with- Rocks, they afford Timber for 


building Ships and Houfes. 

, Jeii Fj(h In the Lakes of this Province the Golden Fifh are found, which I have defenbed before ; 
' it affords alfo abundance of excellent Cray-Fiffi. In certain Places there grows an infinite Number 
of Mufiirooms, which are carry’d all over the Empire. After having falted, they dry and keep 
them the Year round. When they want to make ufe of them, by only letting them lye a 
while in Water, they become as good and frefh as if they had been juft gather’d. 

Gammons The beft Hams come from this Province, where alfo that extraordinary Tree grows, call’d 
TaiiowTree. U-kjtnv-mu, which produces the Tallow; likewife thofe Shrubs that bear a very white Flower 
refembling the Jafmin, excepting that it has a greater Number of Leaves as well as a more 
agreeable Smell; a fingle Flower is fufficient to perfume a whole Houfe, fo that they are in 
fuch. Efteem with the Chinefe , that they take the fame Care to preferve thofe little Shrubs, as is 
employ’d in Europe to defend the Orange-Trees from the Rigour of Weather, 

1’otit Altho’ the Fruit call’d Pe-tfi is found elfewhere, yet it is much more common in this Province 5 

J it grows in marfhy Water, and is as big asaChefnutj its Kernel is cover’d with a very thin 
Skin 5 the Pulp is White, and full of an agreeable Juice, it is firm and fomewhat four. 

Some pretend*that if one puts a Piece of Copper Coin with this Fruit in his Mouth, he 
may break it with his Teeth, as eafy as the Fruit itfelf; this P. Martini affirms, but o’ther 
Miffionaries who made the Trial found it not fo. 


The Canes or Reeds, call’d by the Portugueze Bambfi, are found throughout the Empire, but 
s*wfaCaaes. Cbe-kyang yields more than any other Province, having whole Forefts of them 3 thtf& Barabih 
are of infinite ufe in China ; they are very large and hard; and the’ they are hollow within and 
divided into Joints, they are very ftrong, and bear the greateft Burthensj their Leaves are ’long 
and folded in towards the Ends. Notwithftanding their Plardnefs, they are eafily flit into very 
thin Slips, wherewith they make their Matts, Boxes, Combs, &c. As they are by Nature bor’d 
thro’, they are very proper for Pipes to convey Water from one Place to another: or for Telefrooes 
to ferve either as a Tube, a Cafe, or a Reft. > 


The Firfi City, Hang-chew-fu, Capital of the Province. 

'T HIS is one “ f , the '- mi Ur 8 < * Cities of the Empire. It is confiderable efpeciallv 

i, tet xs 

hundred ind toy Paces cadi from the Eaftern Gate to the Northern they reckon ten o“ 

°i Z if pT’ 7 C °“ nUnS ** ** ° f Ch3Mfal - j“ d S' S ““ the Z.Zghtwe lit 

As to the Number of Inhabitants they amount to a Million A nwitK* d l , u 
a Miffionary who refided there, that within the Walls only withol rtf lr . Bach f lor c a f ur , d 
which are immenfe, the Officers who gather the Tax had on their Rnllc ,° nin S Suburbs 
thoufand Hu ox Families} or, as the Chinefe exDrefsi/ tw fu R°H S about three hundred 
timet ten thoufanl emfS *> which' .flgnifies ^ 

■ The Walls of Bang-chew are fair, very high and thirk w. r , 
the City is not good. There are on X Canafs of the SuburbI ' °/ - ^ ^ nal wlthll J 
Barks inhabited by intire Families, the fame as at Kan ton a P rodl S lous Quantity of 
hut the Shops very neat, and the Dealers very rich * The Streets are pretty narrow, 

of’gnat ll^w, a ^ing mTnts’rai^dTn^Hfo^^ffdpecially in Places 

themfdves in the Difctrge of (heir 2 °h” Ife'“"*"*«*? .£*> 

There are befides in Hang-chew four great Towers fevenl , Dl S mties °f the Empire. 

6 ' Wri> Stones high, the Garrifon confifts 

of 


(P) ° ris ' which.Iaft Syllable is elfewhere written i 
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of feven thousand Men, under the Tjyang-kyun or Tartar General, and three thoufand under Prov, V. 
the Fu-yrnn or Vice-Roy. C he-ley an g. 

Tho’ there are large Gardens in the City, and the Houfes are of one Story, it is aftonifh- 
ing to think how populous it is, The great Streets are throng’d with People like thofe of 
Paris , with this Difference, that there are no Women among them. The Tartar Troops have 
a Fortrefs here, feparated from the City by a Wall. The River, call’d Tjyen-taftg-kyangj 
runs near its Walls, where it is a great League in Breadth. 

It may be Paid without exaggerating, that Hang-chew is properly the Country of Silk, be- 
caufe the chief Manufactories are there. They fay there arc fixty thoufand Workmen with- for silk. ” 
in its Wails, and if that be fo, there muft needs be feveral hundred thoufand in the neighbour¬ 
ing Country, and the Places depending on Kya-bmg-fu and Hu-cbew-fd 3 fince there is fcarce 
a Village, howfoever fmall, but the Silk-Works are going forward in it. 

Certain flower’d Taffeties and Satins, named Lin-tfe, and others all plain, but compadt and 
even, call’d Lau-fang-fe , which are made in this City, are reckon’d the bell in the whole Empire, 
and in exceeding great Requeft. 

But that which renders this Place delightful, is a little Lake, nam’d Si-hit, which is clofe cf]armi -^ 
to it, and two Leagues in Compafs. The Water of it is good, and clear as Cryftal, fo that the Lake, 
finalleft Stones may be feen at the Bottom ; on the fide where the Water is low, it is cover’d 
over with the Flowers of the Lyen-wha. They have rais’d there on Wooden Stakes open Halls, 
fuftain'd by Pillars, and pav’d with great fquare Stones, for the Conveniency of thofe who would 
walk on Foot. They have alfo made Caufeys lined pvith Free-Stone, and over the’ Openings 
left for Boats to pafs, built pretty handfome Bridges. 

In the midft of the Lake there are two little Iflands, whither they ufually repair, after having 
taken the Pleafure of the Barks j and where they have built a Temple and Houfes fit for diverting 
themfelves. The fides of the Lake are likewife adorn’d with Temples, huge Monafteries of the 
Bonzas, and pretty handfome Houfes; among which is a little Palace for the Ufe of the Emperor, 
who lodg’d there, when he traveil’d into the Southern Provinces* 


The Second City , Kya-hing-fu* 

A LL this Country is water’d by Lakes and Canals, made by the Induftry of the Chinefe. tCya-bi«g.f& 
The City is great, very populous, and of confiderable Trade. Its Suburbs are of very 
great Extent, its Canals and Ditches cover’d with many handfonae Bridges, and every Houfe 
in it rears SilkWorms, 

1 hey have brought Canals, whofe Sides are lin’d with fine Free-ftone, into every Part of 
the City. In all the Streets there are handfome Piazzas, under which one may Walk out of 
the Rain. Triumphal Arches are common enough, both within the City and without. There 
are fifteen Marble Towers, on the fides of the Canal, to the Weft of the City, thro* which all 
the Barks pafs. 

The Fruit, call’d Pe-tji, fpolten of before, grows in all the ftanding and marftiy Waters. Fruit Pe-t/s, 
In Autumn they catch'certain little Birds, whiph are preferv’d in Wine made of Rice, and 
fold all the Year round. Very good Cray-Fith are alfo taken here. 

In the Neighbourhood of the City Hay-yen-hyen, which ftands on the Sea Co aft, there are 
Salt-Pits, which yield plenty of Salt. One fees on all fides Silk Manufa&uries. The whole 
Country is flat, without fo much as one Hill. The City contains feven others of the third 
Rank within its Diftrid. 


The Third City , Hu-chew-fu. 

T HIS City takes its Name from the great Lake on the fide whereof it ftands, Hd fig-* Hu-tkw-pK 
nifying a Lake ; and is one of the greateft and moft confiderable in China, on account 
of its Riches, Trade, Fertility of its Lands, and Beauty of its Waters and Hills, 

It is inconceiveable what a Quantity of Silk is made there. The Tribute pay’d therein pe 
by Te-tfin-hyen, one of the Cities depending on it, amounts to five hundred thoufand Tadls ,„ ac j e> enci 
or Ounces of Silver. It is alfo the Place in China, where the beft Pencils for writing with 
are made. It yields abundance,of Tea, and has in its Diftrid one City of the fecond : Rank, 
and fix of the third. 

The Fourth City , Ning-po-fu, 

\JING-PO-FXJ, which Europeans ( r ) have call’d Liam-po, is a very good Port on the Mq&fi * 
+ * Eaftern Sea of China, over-againft Japan , and has four Cities of the third Order under 
its Jurifdi&ion. It ftands on the Confluence of two fmall Rivers, which form the Canal from 
thence to the Sea. This Canal is capable of bearing Transports or Chinefe Veflels of two 
hundred Tuns. One of thefe Rivers nam’d Kin, comes from the South, the other call'd Tail, 
from the Weft-North-Weft. 

(a.) By Europeans are ta be underftood chiefly the Portugucfc. Liam fo in Englifh Characters Jhoultl be lyaug-jo. 


Thefe 
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Thsfc Rivers water a Plain encompafs’d almoft on’every fide with Hills, which .form a kind 
of Oval Ibfm, whofc Diameter from Eaft to Welt .paffing' throk the City, may be ten or 
twelve thmiland CMmji Fathom, which, as 1 have l'aid, are of tell Feet each. The : Length from 

South to North is much greater. a- , T .„ 

The Pl ain which rciembles a Garden, as being fo level and well improv d, is full of Villages, 
and Hamlets. It is cut by a great Number of Canals, form’d by the Waters,' that fall from the 
Ililf The Canal on which part of the Eaftern Suburb (lands, extends to the very toot of the 
Mountains, and divides into three Branches. It may be about five or fix thoufand Fathoms long, 
and fix or fcven broad. , . ., . • ' 

In this Space there are fixty fix Canals on both fides of the principal Canal, leveral of which 
•are broader than it. This great abundance of Water, manag’d with Art, renders the Plain ex¬ 
ceeding fruitful, and makes it yield two Harvefts of Rice; befides which Grain they fow Cotton 
and Pulfe. Tallow-Trees arc very numerous here. 

The Air is generally pure and wholefome, and the Country pleafant and open. The Sea 
furnilhes plenty of Filh, with all. forts of Shell-Eilh, and efpecially good Cray-Filh; among the 
reft in the beginning of the Summer, ’they catch the Filh call’d Whang, that is, Yellow, which 
are much in Requeft, being very favory and delicious; but as they' will not keep long out of 
Water, they put them in Glades, and fo tranfport them into all Parts of the Empire. 

The Walls of Ning-po are five thoufand and feventy four Geometrical Paces in Compafs. In 
paffing from the W.ejlern to the Eaftern Gate, We re'ekon two thoufand five hundred and feventy 
four great Paces. Its Walls are built of Free-Stone, in good Repair, and able to withftand any 
Force, hut that of Cannon. 

It has five Gates, whereof two look towards the Eaft, becaufe the Port is on that fide; 
not to mention two Water-Gates, as the Chineji call them, which'are great Arches, made in; 
the Wall, to let the Barks in and oitt of the City, for there are many Canals in the South-Well 
part of it. There is not one Building worth taking notice ,o£ in the whole Place. Indeed 

one meets with a Brick Tower,- feveral Stories high; and before the mod Southern of the two' 

Gates there is a Bridge over the River Kin, of fixteen flat-bottomed Barks, faden’d with Iron 
forty Fathom long. . , , • 

The moll tolerable Pieces of Architedlure to be found 'here, are the Paj-lew or Vay-fan, 

which we call Triumphal Arches. -The Streets, which are narrow, are Hill more contradted by 
the Pcnt-houfes over the Shops, fo that two of our large Coaches would have much ado to pals. 
This City was plunder’d and fack’d in the laft Wars, but of late Years it has recover’d again. 
It is provided with a large Garrifon. • 6 . 

The Entrance of Wng-po is difficult, efpecially for great Veffels, there not being, above fifteen 
Feet of Water at the Bar in the Spring Tides. In. entring the River, yon leave on the left 
. Hand the City of Tiu-bay-hyen (s), . which depends on it, 

This, lull City, which is an oblong.Square, iooo Toifes iii Compafs, is commanded by a’ Citadel' 
“ ° n S.?; ei 7 m IS ^'^Fodt of which Ships mud neceffarily pafs within the ’ Diftance 
h ? •{ iftol : Sho ;- °. ne Tlde bnngs them up .along-avery fine River, at lead a hundred and 
fifty.fathom broad and every where feven or eight deep, with.Salt-Houfes on both Sides, be- 
tween which and the Mountains one'has,a ProfpeQ; of.!.Villages anfi.cultivated Plains, 

Ihe Chmjs Merchants of Siam, and Batavia, come • to Nmgf every Year to buv Silks 


Shu itsg-fu. 


: The Fifth City, Shau-hing%. r: 

T HIS City js fituated in one of the ’fined’Plains in thp wk-D ’ •* - i , 

is r there any Place, which has a greater feinbiance of ^Canals, nor 

of it in this, that the Canals here arc fill’d VvithH^ and runffinSf afer ^ 

*2* to VPar^f city in a 

are very high, and almod all of one Arch * hau-hmg abounds ivith Bridges, which 

with great white 

handiome Triumphal Arches; and rebko&’rf at -leal fj? T P * 7 ? S ^ dom ’ d with a Number of 

pr fabprdinate JurifdiadoW thatW^lf^f *3 f ° r wl?ich Reafon 
df which ciiircT^ft«-;/j,'the other * baye -.their dfilmdt,Governors, one 

litre /eenis to lie & douljfc <T' i t ! , ■ * *%.■-, *.. T 
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in the other Cities of China, Thefe Stones are dug out of an alnioft inexhauftible Qua rry in the 
Mountain Nyau-men-Jhan, two Leagues from the City. Its Walls are encompafs’d with 2 Ditches, 
the one within the other without the City, both full of Water as good and as dear as that in the Canals; 

Shau-h'ing is in fome fort a City of Literati , for its Inhabitants are the moil: noted in alb 
China , for the Chicane of the Law; tho’ otherwife they are good Lawyers, and there is no Vice- 
Roy or Mandarin , but what has an Inhabitant of this City for his Sya?ig-kong or Secretary. 

It contains within its Diftridh eight Cities of the third Rank. 

The Wine, whereof a good Quantity is made here, is much efteem’d, and tranlported 
throughout the Empire. Half a League from the City is a Tomb, which the ChineJ'e lay 
is that of the great Yu, who advanc’d himfelf to the Throne, by the Service which he did his 
Country at the beginning of the Monarchy, in caufing the Sea, which had overflow’d part of 
the Empire to retire; on one Side of this Tomb they have rais’d a ftately Edifice by orders 
of the late Emperor ICang-hi, who, in the twenty eighth Year of his Reign, went to firew his 
Refpeft to the Memory of that great Man. 

There is near it alfo a remarkable Hill, call’d Hevo-fian, or the Mountain of the Ape , becaufe it 
has fome fmall Relemblance in Figure ; it is a Place of Recreation, where the People go to regale 
themfelves. They have built a pretty Rodm here for that Pdrpofe; at the Foot of which there 
is a very deep Pond, wherein they keep Fith of an extraordinary Size; which are accurtom’d 
to appear on the Top of the Water, while thofe within the Hall throw them little Loaves out of 
the Window, which they fwallow whole. 

The Sixth City , Tay-chew-fu. 

T HIS City, which has fix others under it, ftandson the fide of a River, in a Country quite 

over-run with Mountains. Altho’ it is not by far fo rich and cdniiderable as the Cities **' 
already deferibed, yet the Neighbourhood of the Sea fupplies it with all Necefiiiries. 

What it is remarkable for, is a kind of Ray or Thorn-back caught there, whofe Skin ferves for 
feveral ufes, and efpecially in making Scabbards for Hangers. They drive a great Trade with it 
in the Country, and tranfport it to Japan, as well as thro’ the whole Empire, 


The Seventh City , Kin-whaiu. 


T HIS City ftands in the middle of the Province, and on the Side of a pretty handfome River, KN-wha-f^ 
whereinto feveral others fall. It was formerly very great, and famous for the Beauty of its J 5 
Buildings; but its Inhabitants, who are warlike, having long withftood the vVhole Power of the 
Tartars, were at length fubdued. One part of the City was burnt, which they have fince re¬ 
built, as well as a great Bridge on the Well: Side, and another Bridge of Boats, which is near the • 

City of Lan-ki-Jtyen, and much handfomer than that burnt by the Vartan. 

Kin-'wha has eight Cities of the third Rank depending on it; they are fituate partly in the 
open Fields, partly in Countries furrounded with Hills. Rice grows here plentifully, and the' 

Wine made of it is much efteem’d in the Country. . 

A great Trade is carry’d on here, with large dry’d Plumbs and Hams, which are in fuch 
Requeft, that they lend them into all the Provinces of the Eriipire. Thofe little Shrubs, whofe 
white Flower refembles the Jafmin, are found almoft every where in the Diftridf, as well as Tallow Tree} 
‘the Trees producing the Tallow, whereof they make very white Candles, which neither ftick to 
the Fingers, nor have an offenfive Smell when put out. 


The Eighth City , Kyu-chew-fii. 

T FIE Situation of this City is agreeable enough; it is built on a fine River, and between „ ch£ri ,,^, 
two other ftnaller ones that fall into it. It is the moft Southern City in the Province, and 1 ^ 

borders on the Provinces of Kyang-fi and Fo-kyen ; but the Road leading into this latter Province, 
which is three Days Journey diftant, is very difficult to travel, becaufe of the Mountains 
which muff be pafs’d, - . - - ' 

This Road begins about the City of Kyang-Jhan-hyen, and continues over pretty fteep Moun- Difficult 
tains for near thirty Leagues together. On one of . them' they .have made Stairs, confifting of Roa * 
more than three hundred fteps, of flat Stones, which go winding round it; to fender 
the Afcent more eafy. There are Inns all the Way at. certain Diftances. There is' nothing 
elfe very remarkable in this Country, where there are five Cities more of the third Order under 
Kyu-cbew. ' - 

The Ninth City , Yen-chew-fu, or Myen-cliewfu. 

A LTHO’ this City is fituate on the fide of a River which runs hard by its Walls, and Yen-chw-fti, 
near another into which it is difeharg’d, and bears pretty large Barks, yet it is not to be 
compar’d to the reft; of the Cities of the Province, either for Bignefs or the Number and^"' 
Wealth of the Inhabitants. TheHills andMountains, wherewith its Territory is incumber’d, render 
it very uneven. 

V ol. I. C c Mines 
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Mines of copper are found there , one meet, alfo with the Trees te 
which ffiver a Value to the Cheftsand Cabinets that are done over with it, and makes them fe 
PH h e fc m'd in &r«. When this Varuilh is once dry, it never melts, nor (offers by con. 
Sg“lt boiling hot Liquor. The Paper made here ts equally efteemd, and has a 
very great Vent. Six Cities of the third Rank are under rts Junfdl&on. 

The Tenth City, Wen-chew-fu. j 

T HE Situation of this City is in a marlhy Soil, very near the Sea, and the Beauty of its 
UuildiiiES nave gotten it the Name of little Hang-chew. The Tide comes up to its very 
Walls, where "a great Number of Barks and Chinefe Tranfports find a fafe and commodious 

H The*whole Country is divided betwixt very fertile Plains and Mountains fome of which, 
are frightful to look at, efpecially thofe towards the' Province of Fo-kyen. It has under it five 
Cities of the third Rank. 

The Eleventh City, Chu-chew-fu. 

A LL this Country is environ’d with vaft Mountains; the Valleys are fruitful, and the 
Rice cheap, beeaufe of the Difficulty of tranfporting it into other Parts. The City 
is ii.uate on a fine River which is navigable to the Sea. The Mountains are cover’d with fair 
Trees, among which are Pines of an extraordinary Thicknefs; there are fome of them, as 
affirm, the Hollow of whole Trunk would hold above thirty Men ; they ufe them for building 
Houfes and Ships. 

The Sides of the Brooks are cover’d with whole Forefts of Reeds or Canes, which the 
Europeans have nam’d Bambu (t) •, fome of them are more than twenty Feet high, and the 
linalleft not lets than ten. If thefe Canes are burnt when they are green and frefh cut, 
there runs a Water from them, which the Phyficians reckon very wholefome, and give thofe 
to drink, whole Blood has been coagulated through a Bruife or Fall, pretending this Li¬ 
quor frees the Body from the corrupted Blood. Ten Cities of the third Order are fubjed to; 
Chit-chew. 
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PROVINCE VI. HU-Q.UANG. 

T HIS great Province lies in the middle of the Empire; between thofe of Ho-nan? 

Kyang-nan, Kyang-fi , ^ yang-tong , ^ uang-fi , %uey-chm, Se-chwen, and Shen-ft. The 
great River Yang-tJ'e-kyang eroding it from Weft to Eaft, divides it into two Parts,, 
the Northern and Southern. .! 

TheNorthern Part contains eight Fd, or Cities of the firft Rank, and fixty of the fecond 
and third Rank, The Southern Part comprifes feven Fu, and fifty four Chew and Hye », befides 
Boroughs, Villages, and fortify’d Towns. 

The greater Part of this Province is a plain Country, confuting of open Fields, water’d on 
all Sides by Brooks, Lakes, - and Rivers; wherein infinite Quantities of all forts of Fifh are caught, 
and on the Lakes a great Number of Wild Fowl ° 

The Plains afford Pafture for incredible Numbers of Cattle, and: produce all forts of Grain 
and Fruit, efpecially Oranges, and feveral kinds of Citrons. Its -Mountains are very fertile, 
fome in Cryftal, and others in Simples and Medicinal Herbs; from fome of them they dig 
Talc, and many others are cover’d with old Pines, fit for making thofe great Pillars which 
the Chinefe Architects employ in their fineft Buildings. Gold is found in the Sand of the 
Rivers and Torrents which defeendfrom the Mountains; and there are Mines -abounding 
with Iron, Tin, Tottenague, and fuch like Metals. 

A good deal of Paper is made of tht BamUs growing here ; and in the Plains one fees (tore 
of thofe Uttle Worms which produce Wax in the fame manner as Bees make Honey. In 
ff,ort it affords fuch plenty of all things that ,t is commonly call'd the Granary of the Empire! 
and it is a Proverb among the Chinefe, « That the Province nf V*™* /; i,. c -n, * 

There were formerly in this Province a great Number of Princes defeended from “= L- 
pcnal Family of Hong-vu •, but that numerous Race has been intirely extirpated bythe Tartan 

The Northern Part of the Province 
The Firfl City, Vu-chang-fu, Capital of the ' whole. 

Tffl* ^et C ^tl h 7^ n Th ° f f No V m “ & 

of the fccond Rank, and nine of the third. • as under its Jurifdiftion one City 

M ™‘ W «* r "“ ” te * «f *• «<* »* b this fa, «t R«a, tlmbii, ' 
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Vu-chafig is as it were the Center of the whole Empire, and the Place from whence it is eafieft p yj 
to keep a Communication with the reft of the Provinces. This City in conjundtion with Hu-quangl 
Han-yang (which is feparated from it only by the River Tang-tfe-kyang and the little River Han) iyyv 
forms the raoft populous and frequented Place in all China. 

The City itfelf may be compar'd for Size to Paris ; Han-yang (one of whofe Suburbs extends Har -' 2 an &' 
to the Point where the Rivers Han and Tang-tfe-kyang meet) is not inferior to the raoft populous 
Cities in France , fuch for Inftance as Lyons or Roan ; add to this an incredible Number of 
great and fmall Barks, part of which are fpread along the Kyang, arid part along the Han for 
above two Leagues together. There are never reckon'd lefs than eight or ten thoufand Veffels 
in this Place, fame hundred of which are as long and High in the iides, as moll of thofe that 
lie at Nantes. 

Certainly was one only to confider this Foreft of Mafts rang’d along the Tang-tfe-kyang, which 
in this Place, tho’ at leaft a hundred and fifty Leagues from the Sea, is three Miles broad, and 
deep enough to carry the biggeft Ships, he would have Reafon enough to be furprized; but 
fhould he from an Eminence view that vaft Extent of Ground, cover’d over with Houles, he would 
feither not helieve his Eyes, or own that he faw the fineft Profpedt of the Kind in the World. 

By the Number of Rivers and Lakes wherewith this Province is water’d, one may judge 
of its Fertility, and what Wealth mnft accrue to it from the eafy Means which the Tang-tfe- 
kyang affords it of trading with the whole Empire. 

That which it is farther remarkable for, is the fair Cryftal found in its Mountains, pienty of 
the belt Tea, and the prodigious Demand for the Banibu Paper made here. 

The Second City ,• Han-yang-fu. 

T HIS City, which is only feparated from the Capital by the Tang-tJ'e-kyaUg , arid is wafh’d lian-ydntf Sj 

alio by the River Han , whence it takes its Name, has both within and without its Walls 

feveral Lakes abounding with Fifh and Wild Fowl. Its Situation, and Store of all forts of Com¬ 
modities that the Empire affords, render the Inhabitants exceeding rich. 

Several kinds of Oranges and Citrons grow here,- but never come to per feft Maturity. ft 
is remarkable for a very high Tower, built formerly in Honour of a young Maiden, whofe 
Innocence and Virtue were juftify’d, as they fay,, by a very extraordinary Prodigy. Han- 

chwen-hyen is the only City under its Jurifditftion, and is entirely furrounded with Lakes and 

Rivers. 


The Third City, Ngan-lo-fii 

T HIS City is built on the River Han in a vaft Plain equally agreeable and fertile. Its rt ga ,i-hfu. 

Trade with the famous City, before ipoken of, contributes much to the Riches and Pro- 
fperity of its Inhabitants. In other Refpe&s it has nothing to diftinguiftj it.- Jt preftdes over 
two of the lecond and five Cities of the third Rank. 


The Fourth City , Syang-yang fu. 

HP HIS City ftands on the fame River Han, and has the lame Advantage as the former, 

■** with refpedt to Trade, and all the Conveniencies of Life. They gather abundance or ' 
Gold out of the Sand of its Rivers, and it is likely its Mountains afford rich Mines of it, 
was it permitted to open them. 

However the Lapis Armentts Vitriol, and a green Stone' of great ule in Painting, are dug out of 
them. They are alio ftor’d with old Pines, whereof the Pillars are made, that fupport the 
Timber-Work in the larger fort of Buildings. The Mountains, wherewith one part of its 
Territory is iucumber’d, render the Country rugged, and the Roads difficult. They produce 
plenty of Houfe-Leek, and Simples, which the Phyficians employ with Succefs. One City of 
the fecond, and fix of the third Rank depend on it 

The Fifth City, Ywen-yang-fu. 


T HIS is the moft Northern City in the Province, and neareft that of Bheii-f. It ftands 
on the River Han, and in a pretty large Plain, encompafs’d with Mountains, whereof the f il 
Hills, having a gentle Defcent, form a kind “■of Inclofure, which render? the Country very 
agreeable. 

Thefe Mountains produce feveral forts of Medicinal Herbs, and abundance of very good , 
Tin. The Soil is fertile every w 1 "' ; a remarkable Shrub grows here, which has no fmall 

Refemblance of the Ivy, in that r nimbs and faffens about Trees; it bears Flowers pf a very • 
pale Yellow, and the Extremity of its Branches are as fine as Threads of Silk, 


Tina 
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This c»- has fit other, of the third Rank under its Jurifliaion; one of them named CM- 
on the River that 61 k into theff«: the Water of whichis proper for fitkmg 
jjw Spots out of Silk, and (harpening Icon Tools, a Virtue doubtlefs owing to its being impregnated 
with certain Salts. 

The Sixth City, Te-ngan-fu. 

,r...n-tHIS City which is not far from the Yang-tfe-kyang, is built on a River that falls into 

‘ ’ X it, and by feveral Branches has a Communication with divers Lakes in the Neigh- 

b °The°whoIe Country, which is inclos’d on the North by Mountains , and on the South by 
Rivers that water it, is exceeding fertile. That which it is mold remarkable for, is a kind of 
, w ]]ite Wax, made by little white Worms, which are not rear’d in Houfes like Bees, but found 
rt ' ’ orma i n t he Fields. They make Candles of this Matter, that are whiter than Wax, ( and give a clearer 
Light, as well as a more agreeable Smell. 

The Seventh City, Kin-chew fu. 

J&Nhtvfi. f-ri H E Dihria of this City, is confiderable, including thirteen fubordinate Cities, two of 
X the fecond, and eleven of the third Rank. It is handfome enough ; feveral Lakes that 
furround ir, contribute not a little to render the Soil fertile and' pleafant. It is befides of great 
Trade, fcarce inferior to the Capital for Numbers of People, and divided by a Angle Wall in 
two Parts, one whereof is poffe/s’d by the CbineJ'e, the other by Tartars, who compofe the 
Garrifon.' 

Oranges are plentiful here, hut they are all fomewhat four. The leveral Lakes, great and 
fmall, the fides of which afford a fine Profpeft, abound with all forts of Fifh. The Reafon 
why the tartan have built a Citadel here is, becaufe it is a Rule with them to be Mailers of 
a City whofe Situation renders it of Importance. It is a common Saying, that when one is 
pojjejs d of Kin-chew, he has the Key of China in-bis Hands. 

The Eighth City, Whang-chew-few. 

T HE Situation of this City on the Yang-tJe-lyAng, itp fmall Diflance from the Capital, 
and the Number of Lakes wherewith it is furrounded, renders it a delightful Habitation, 
Hence it is exceeding populous, and yields to few of the other • Cities for Trade. A furprb 
fing Number of Barks arrive here every Day, loaden with all forts of Merchandizes. 

Its whole Territory is admirably well improv’d, and agreeably diverfify’d, as well by 
the Rivers and Brooks that water it, as the Mountains that are to the North : feme of which 
latter are cover’d with Trees and Forefts, that are very beneficial to the Inhabitants; they alfo 

afford Springs, whofe Water gives , the. Tea a delicious Tafte. 

There are caught in the River about this City, a great Number of Tortoifes, feme very 
large others very final), which the Lords keep for their Diverfion in their Gardens, and Houfes 
of I feature. They make excellent Spirits there, which are very Arong, take Fire in an Infant, 
and have no bad Smell. ‘There are alfo very good and large Chefnuts. Its Diftruft contains 
nine Cities, one of the fecond, and eight of the third Rank. . , 


Springs, 


Cnpii.il of 
the Southern 
Part of the 
Province, 


Vermillion, 
ami Talc. 


The Southern Part of the Province. 

’ The- Firfi City, Chang-cha-fu, the Capital. 

T *L S VLS* 9*. of •*?. Sou * ern Part of Et-yung, which the Chtmfi call Hi¬ 
tt M The SS R c“’ 9“ ks »' Communication with the greatiLa 

ntimSSTaUnSS ^ 

Wine; thev fev it is s wnnrWf i n ' ,“S. Phyficians reduce to a Lime, and mix,with 

D “ST'r lty f t TUs Capi ‘ al ^ b iC 

■The Inhabitants of one of thefe ph; P „ u * - - • a S * • v .T . 

the fifth Month is celebrated t“on e bo« thTp S "“ ? a ‘ FeftM > 

Manta hip. Governor of this City Ew. J°y and Pomp.. A ceffi“ 

happening to be drown’d in the nL w W ^ v n “ ^ lrtu 5 tad. endear’d him to the Peppk, 
celebrated 8 with Gam™ fofe *‘7 F f M H Honour <***> which they 
that Mandarin, the Otta S „ ’ Sf H?Sr“ tS * WaKr > * if *9 meant 'to fearch. for 
peculiar ,o the City, was obfeVd aftema* ah'oveTfc ^ ** “ *“ 

They 
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They prepare againft that Day certain little Barks, long and narrow, which are gilded all p ROV yj < 
over, and carry at one End the Figure of a Dragon, whence they are call’d Long-chew. ; in Hu-quang 
theie they formerly fought upon the Water, and Premiums were regulated for the Vidors; 
but as this Sort of Diverfion was dangerous, and often attended with fetal Accidents, the 
Mandarins have prohibited it almoft every where. 

The Second City 7 Yo-chew-fu. 

T HE Situation of the City is admirable, being built on the Side both of the Tang-tfe - n-cbe<vp 

kyang, and the great Lake Tong-ting. > ' '.' ’ 

inis Lake, which refembles a Sea, is remarkable for the Greatnefs of its Circumference , LakfiT ' 
(being more than fourfeore Leagues) for the abundance of its Waters, efpccially at certain ting. 
Scalons, (when two of the greateft Rivers of the Province dwell'd with Rain difeharge them- 
felves into it, palling out of it afterwards without any fcnlible Diminution) and for the 
aftonilhing Quantity ,of good FiHi that is caught therein. 

The great Number of Barks, and Variety of Commodities that refort to this City, ren¬ 
der it one of the wealthieft in the Empire. 

Its Territory, which is divided by the great Lake juft now mention’d, contains one 
of the fecond, and feven of the third Rank; ibme on the Eaft-fi.de of the Lake, and others 
on the Weft. It is exceeding fertile every where, and ftored with different Kinds of 
Orange and Limon-Trees. 

Many of its Mountains are covered with Forefts, chiefly of Pine-Trees;' in feme of them jf ine5i 
they find the Lapis Armenus , and Green Stone, which reduced to Powder makes a very beau¬ 
tiful Colour for Painting. Out of others they dig Talc, and little black Stones, the impal¬ 
pable Powder of which is made ufe of by Phyficians as an effectual Remedy againft Difeafes 
of the Throat, and eipecially the Squincy. 

The Third City , Pau-king-fu. 

T HIS City is built on the River Lo-kyang , whole Waters fall into the Heng-kyang, Pm-Httg-jT,. 

which has a Communication with the Lake Tong-ting. Its Territory, which confifts of 
fertile Valleys, and very fine Plains, excepting towards the Province of £fiiang-fi\ where it is 
mountainous, contains only one City of the fecond, and four of the third Rank. 

To the North of one of theie Cities, nam’d U-kang-chcw , the River is render’d very dan¬ 
gerous for failing, by Rocks, down which it falls with aftonilhing Rapidnels. They have , 
erected a brazen Pillar here, to which the Bark is fattened, till the neceffary Meafures 
are taken for afeending the River with Safety. ' 

The Fourth City , Heng-chew-fu. 

T HE DiUriel of this City is pretty extenfive; one Town of the fecond, and nine 

of the third Rank, are under its Jurifdi&ion. .It is fituate at the Confluence of two fL 1 
Rivers, which inclofe part of its Territory. Its Mountains arc very agreeable, and weli 
cultivated, or cover’d with Trees always green. The Country produces all the Neceffaries 
of Life; it furniflies much Game, and contains feveral Mines of Gold and Silver, but 
they are not fuffer’d to be open’d. Very good Paper is made here; in fhort, everything 
is plenty, nor is it one of the leaft Cities in the Province. 

The Fifth City 9 Chang-te-fu. 

nPHIS is a large City, built on the River Twen-hyang, not far from the great Lake eba^n-fi. 

i Tong-ting , where that River difeharges itfelf. Its Diftrift is of no great Extent, com- 
pviimg onLy four Cities of the third Rank; but the Country is' the moft fertile in all the 
Province, and its River, which is navigable almoft from the Beginning to the End, caufes 
Trade to flourilh. Every thing grows here in great plenty. 

It is remarkable for a peculiar fort of Orange-Trees, which bear no Fruit till the Seafon 
for others is paft; whence they are call’d by the Ghinefe Winter Orange-Trees, but its Fruit 
has a delicious Tafte. 

. Its Mountains are full of Fallow Deer, and bear Cedars, whofc Fruit is not good to eat; 
but they hang it up in their Chambers, which are perfumed with the fweet Smell that 
iffues from it. Store alfo of Lapis Armenus , and even fome Manna is found there. 


The Sixth City , Ching-diew-fu. 

T HIS City is fituate on an Angle made by two Rivers; and the Country is water’d by c/jiji <he . 

a multitude of Brooks, which render the Valleys very fertile. Its Mountains, which/;;, 
are numerous, yield abundance of Quickfilvcr, Lapis Armenus , and Green Stones fit for Pain¬ 
ters; nor are they deftitute of Gold and Silver Mines. The People who inhabit theie Moun¬ 
tains want the Politenels of the Ghinefe Commonalty, being of a rude and lavage Difpofition, 
fo that they are look’d on as Barbarians . The Diftrift of this Fit comprizes ten other 
Cities, whereof one is of the fecond, and nine of the third Rank. 

Yo,L : D d The 
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The Seventh City, Yong-chew-fo. 


Prov. VI. 

Ilu-quang 

^X^TPHIS is the a,oft Southerly City in the Provinee. It Bands amidft Mountains, vhofe 
* y I verdure yields a very agreeable Profpea, and on a River, which a little way from 
S:r J thLc falls into the Sya^aug. The Water of this Rivofe fo ^r and pure , that in the 
deepeft Places you may count the Flints and fmalleft Pebbles at the Bottom. 

Store of Bambih grow in feme parts of this Territory, and in others the Lyen-wha, with 
yellow Flowers ■ of which Colour it is rare to find any ellewhere. There aie eight Cities, 
within its Juriiditlion ? whereof one is of the lecond Rsnic^ and the Qthef levcn of the third.- 
Befides thele principal Cities there are two more of the fecond Order, which do not depend 
on any Fit, or Cities of the firft Rank, but have ajurifdiftion over other Cities. The firft is 
SlTand Ffin-cbew, on the Borders of Quey-cbew, which has under it three Cities of the third Rank • 
the iecond Cbing-cbew , a great and very populous City, Handing between two Rivers, whereon 
depend five Cities of the third Rank, all on the Borders of the Province of ^uang-tong. 
Aitho' this Country is full of Mountains, yet it is well cultivated* 


PROVINCE VII. HO - NAN . 


Prov.VII ri ~1 HE Mildncls of the Climate,, and the Fertility of the Lands, render this Province a 
Ho-nan. I delightful Country; for which Reafon it is named by the Cbinefe, Chong-wha , or the 
L/vnj Flower of tbs Middle , becaufe it is fituate almoft in the middle of China. 

Nmes, It is bounded on the North by the Provinces of Te-che 4 i and Shm-Ji ; on the Weft by 
Bounds, and shen-ft ; on the South by Hd-quang, and on the Eaft by Sban-tong. It is likewife water’d 
by the J¥hang-ho , [or Fellow River.] 

Divliion. Befides the Forts, Caftles and Garrifon Towns, it contains eight Ftt, or Cities of the firft 
Rank, and a hundred and two of the fecond and third. 

The Chineje lay that Fo 4 Fi, the Founder of their Monarchy, fix’d his Court in this Pro¬ 
vince; and according to lome Authors began his Reign about the Year apya before Chrift, 
which if true confirms the Chronology of the Septuagint. 

Air and Pro- The ancient Emperors invited by the Beauty and Fruitfulnefs of the Country fix’d their Seats 
dace ‘ here, and indeed the Air is temperate, and very healthful. Here every thing that one can wifh 
is to be found, as Wheat, Rice, Pafture, a great number of Cattle, Oranges of all forts. 
Pomegranates, and all kinds of Fruit that grow in Europe, in fuch abundance, that they colb 
a rrifle; infomuch that one Hull have three Pounds of Meal for a Penny. 

S«n. The whole Province is plain, excepting on the Weft-Side, where there are Mountains 
cover d with Forefts; but on the Eaft-Side the Land is cultivated with fo great Induftrv. that 
one feems to travel thro’ a vaft Garden. Hence the Cbinefe commonly call it the Garden of 
China,, as we call Touraine the Garden of France. J 

no l c 2 nu°JT^ f ° Wdl W f-’ d 'S? ® rooks > S P rin S s and R^ers, that for Delightfulnefs 

ar4^r y r^tetV^Jft^ uantit3r of ^ E!cc ’ Siii and cioth ’ whichit 

in LnufaamTnrtTsnk C t * ™ hich ^ t0 ^ 3 great number of thofe concerned 
mnianurattunng the Silk, becaule its Water gives it an inimitable Luftre. 

0t }\[ C * ties ’ nam d Nan-yang, there is a kind of Serpent, whofe Skin’is foeckled 

The Firft City, Kay-fong-fir, Capital of the Province. 

WH-fi. ^ half fom”thV/ tbe ° f ‘ 

Deftroy’dby , To guard againft Inundations, they have built n - 1' r ' „ 

aninumktion thirty Leagues. But in 164a this Citv f eat Ranks or Dykes for the Space of above 
" bitantv hacf held out vigo <Sfo 1 Rebela, after the Inta¬ 
ke Commander of the Troopl whRh Zl rl Tf*?™ > >*d thoufand Men; 


Remarkable 

Lake. 


Serpent*. 


. - . — 

govern’d it for twenty YeaS with g 2 ^i would 1 ^ 1Chbrch at Kay-fong , and 

get; bat conftantly rWmg the Oife „f 1 .' 1 “ >* Mock in the midft of Dan- 
Barka out of the Place, Lift'dto Life I Z‘ 7 ■’’ to retire in their 

Chnjtmm, *hom he confefi’d, an d exhorted to dt a hdy “ d Conli)lation of the 

Kay-fong 
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Kay-fong appears to have been three Leagues in Compais before that Misfortune; and has been p p 
fmee rebuilt, but not fo well as to hold its Place among the handfomeft Cities of China. Its ' 

Dilhidt is very cxtenlive, and contains four Cities of the fecond, and thirty of the third Rank. Ky~Y\j 


The Second City , Que-te-fu. ( B ) 

T HIS City Hands in a vail Plain, and in the middle between two fine Rivers. It has under h^e-tc/h. 

its JurifditVton one City of the fecond, and fix of the third Rank; all rich and very 
populous. The Country is fiat, without any Hills, and well improv’d; the Air very pure, and 
Soil fertile in all forts of Grain and Fruit, among the reft Orange and Pomegranates are very 
plenty. 


The Third City, Ghang-te-fu. 

I T lies in the raoft Northern Part of the Province, which is there much ftreighten’d by Cha^-u.fu, 
the Provinces of Pe-che-li and Shan-Ji. This Country, which is of no great Extent, is 
watered by many Rivers, that render its Soil rich and fruitful, and alfo afford divers kinds of 
Fifii; among which one refembles the Crocodil, and has this remarkable, that if the Fat of 
it be once fet on Fire, it is fcarce poffible to extinguifh it till the whole is confum’d. 

Its Mountains, which are not very high, yield Loadftones, and divers kinds of Wormwood, Lorul-Stown 
One of thefe Hills is fo fteep and difficult of Afcent that in time of War the Inhabitants 
retire thither, and are in perfedfc Safety. There is on the Top a Plain of large Extent, where 
they may dwell, as long as they will, fecure from the Avarice and Violence of the Soldiers. This 
City has within its Dirtridt one of the fecond, and fix of the third Rank. 

The Fourth City , We-kyun-fu. (c) 

T HIS City ftands on a River in a fandy Country, whofe Soil is lefs productive than the 
reft of the Province. It has only fix Cities of the third Rank within its Diftrid, 
which is fmall, being like the former contraded by the Provinces of Pc-cbc-li and Shan-Ji. On 
the fide next this la ft there are fome Mountains, the reft is a plain Country, and pretty well 
improved. 


The Fifth City, Whay-king-fu. 

T HE Territory of this City is of very fmall Extent. It is bounded on the North by 
Mountains, which feparate it from the Province of Shan-Ji, and on the South by the 
great River Whang-ho , containing only fix Towns of the third Rank, under the Jurifdidion 

of Whay-king . 

The Air .is mild and very healthful, and the Soil no lefs fertile produces all the Neceffaries 
of Life in abundance. Simples and Medicinal Herbs are found here in fuch Plenty, as to 
fupply the whole Province. 


The Sixth City , Ho-nan-fu. 

T HIS City, which bears the Name of the Province, Hands in the midft of Mountains, of 

between three Rivers. The Chineje formerly believ’d it was in the Center of the Earth, Earth! °‘ 

becaufe it is in the middle of their Empire. Tho’ it is furrounded with Mountains, yet its Soil 
is very fruitful. It is very large and populous; its Diftrift alfo is of great Extent, comprizing 
one City of the fecond Rank, and thirteen of the third. 

One of thefe Towns nam’d Pmg-fong-hyen is famous for the Tower built there by the cele- <i cn ^ ong .^ ni 
brated Chm-kmg , where he ufed to obferve the Stars. There is ftill an Inftrument to be 
feen which he employ’d to find the Meridian Shadow, in order to difeover the Height 
of the Pole, and make other Aftronomical Obfervations. lie liv’d more than a thoufand Years [he Compafs. 
before Chrijl, and the Chinefc pretend he invented the Mariners-Compafs. 

The Seventh City , Nan-yang-fu. 

T HE Country about this City which is fituate on a fmall River, is very fine; tho’it is Nan-ya^ju. 

of very great Extent, it is notwithftanding furprizingly fertile. Provifions are fo plenty 
that they are exceeding cheap, and numerous Armies have quartered here a confiderable. time,, 
without incommoding the Inhabitants in. the Article of Provifion. 

' The City is neither large, rich, nor populous. It is encompafs’d with Mountains fome of 
which produce the Lapis Armenus and breed thofe Serpents already fpoken of, which are mark’d Spotted 
with white Spots, and ufed as a Remedy againft the Palfy. Its Jurifdidion is very large, ex- s “ r f en£3 - 
tending over two Cities of the fecond, and fix of the third Rank. 

(n) Orig. Kmci-U-fiu. (c) lib. Ouci-Vum-fou. 


The 
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h°™"' The Eighth City, Yu-ning-fu. (d) 

T HIS Citv is built on the River Tu-ho. Its Diftridt, which is very extenfive, is partly 
plain and partly mountainous, efpecially towards the North and South j but at the 
fame time it is water’d by feveral Rivers, which produces plenty of all forts of Grain and 
Fruit. Two Cities of the iecond Rank, and. twelve of the third depend on it. 


Ff.ov.VIII. 

Siun-tong. 

t/YV 


PROVINCE VIII. SHAN-TONG. 

T HIS is one of the moft fertile Provinces of the Empire. It is bounded on the 
Weft by Pe-che-li and part of Ho-nan ; on- the South by Kyang-nan ; the Gulf 
of Kyang-nan wathes it on the Eaft, and that of Pe-che-li on the North. It is di¬ 
vided'" into fix Countries, containing as many Cities of the firft Rank, which have 
under them one hundred and fourteen of the fecond and third Rank. 

Among thefe are not included above fifteen Forts, built at the Entrances of all Ports and*' 
Rivers along theCoaft; neither do we reckon feveral Iflands fcatter’d over the Gulf, which are 
equally populous, and aftbrd fomeof them very commodious Harbours for the Chinefe Tranfports, 
that have an ealy PalTage from thence to Korea and Lyau-tong, 

The great Imperial Canal erodes part of this Province, by which all the Barks from the 
South Parts arrive at Pe-king. They carry fo many forts of Commodities, and in fuch great 
Quantities, that the Duties ariiing merely therefrom amount to more than ten Millions. 

When one confiders the Length of this Canal, the Thicknefs arid Height of the Banks, which 
are all of Hewn-Stone, very folid, and ornamented at proper Diftances, he cannot help admiring 
the Induftry of the Chinejc. 

_ The Numbers of Lakes, Brooks and Rivers, which, befides the great Canal, water the Pro¬ 
vince, contribute much towards rendering it one of the moft plentiful parts'of the Empire ; nor 
is this extraordinary Plenty to be interrupted, except by too great a Drought, for it feldom rains 
here, or by the Havock that is fometimes made by Locufts. 

The Soil produces Rice, Millet, Wheat, Barley, Beans, with all forts of Grain and Fruit. 
Fowl, Eggs, fat Capons, Pheufants, Partridge, Quails, and Hares are exceeding cheap; they 
r catch a prodigious quantity of Fifh in the Lakes and Sea, of which you may have feveral 
Pounds for a Penny. 

Fruit-Trees of all kinds grow here, efpecially excellent Pears, Chefiiuts, fine wholefome 
Peaches, divers forts of Nuts, and abundance of Plumbs. They dry the Plumbs and Pears for 
tranfpomng into the other Provinces; but the Fruit which grows in moft plenty, is that fort 
called by the Portuguefc Fig-s, and the Chinefe Se-tfe ; which are to be found no where but in 
C/ma her in any Province thereof in fo great abundance as in this of Sban-tong. This Fruit, 
winch I fpeak of clfewhere, does not ripen till the Beginning of Autumn , they commonly 
.r- . d /y tlem as , the y do Fj 8S s in Europe, and fell them all over the Empire; being dry’d, 

' , they commonly grow mealy., and are cover’d by degrees with a Cruft of Sugar ; they Lean 

" • exceUciit 1 afte io that one would imagine he was eating fome of our beft dry’d Figgs • fuch 

alfo 1 the iinaller fort that grows in Shan-ft. There is likewife another kind of g § reen Figgs 

hard, even when ripe, and are cut with a Knife like our ApplJin Europ . 

KBS s. # *»— »- 

ftryflg than thole ntade of the Silk pi b/TwS 

The Firft City, Tfi-nan-fu, Capital of the Province. 

****** u “ 

oftheT^-fo, by Which River Goods L convey’d 5 ^ 0“ the fide 

common and peculiar to the Country are; viz. 7 ° L ' anai > th °I e which are moft 

i. The Stuffs nam’d Kyen-cbew made r*f v • 

duced only by the wild Worms, refembiing CatemillaL 1 Tb°/ loUrj whl ’ ch is P ro ' 
Shrubs, and Bullies, and furnlfli as great Quantiles aq 'uJ h / e ' ^°. rm T s f P in their Webs on 
the more eftimable, ask cofts in a manner SnfLd ! he f d ° me “ Worms. This Silk is 
it are^very lafting, and have a tolerable Vent every where the Goods made of 

the Colour is fometimes neither agreeable nor uniform, anefoften various’HiTtht 6 one ^inav Ihyv 
I ( f’) Or Zh-nmgT), being elfewhcre written Ju-ning-fm i„ the French. 

the 
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the Piece is divided into grey, yellow, and white Spaces. One that would have thole which p ROV yiU 
are very genteel, muft take his Choice and pay a Price for them accordingly. Shan-tono- 

0 2. Another kind of Commodity that turns to great Account con fids in Works of Lm-li , or \jTy^Cj 
C hinefe Glafs, which are made at Ten-ching, a great Borough in the Diftridt of this Capital; 
this fort of Glafs is more brittle than that of Europe ; breaking when expofed to too (harp an Air. 

Tji-nan is a very great and populous City. The Lakes within its Walls which (apply Canals 
throughout the Lity, together with the beautiful Buildings, render it very famous. Its Jurif- 
didtion is large, extending over four Cities of the fecond, and twenty fix of the third Rank. 

This whole Country, which extends to the Sea, abounds with all forts of Grain, and non- 
rifhes numerous Herds of Cattle. Some of its Mountains have Iron Mines. The Lakes 
fcatter’d over its Territory are ftored with Fifh, and adorn’d with abundance of thofe Flowers, 
named Lyen-wha, fo often mention’d before. 


The Second City, Yen-chew-fa. 

T HE Territory depending on this City is (hat up, as it were, between two-famous Rivers, 

viz. fa-cbin-ho to the North, and the Whang-ho to the South; befides feveral other Rivers Tin dew-/u. 
and fome Lakes, which abound with Fifh, and render the whole Country exceeding fertile. Here 
jiothing is to be feen but cultivated Plains or woody Mountains. The Air is mild and temperate, 
which renders living here very agreeable. 

Its Jurifdiftion is of great Extent, confiding of twenty feven Cities, four of the fecond Tfi-mugcbcvr 
and twenty three of the thi J Rank. One of thefe nam’d Tf-ning-chew , is Hot inferior 
to Ten-chew , either for Bignefs, multitude of Inhabitants, or richnefs of its Trade. Its Situa¬ 
tion, which is towards the (a) Middle of the great Canal, renders it one of the greateft Marts 
in the Empire. 

Another City, nam’d Kyo-feiv-hyen, is famous for being the Birth Place of Confucius , the Birth Pkceof 
chief Doctor of the Nation. Here the Chinefe have ereded feveral Monuments, as fo many Cw M ,us ' 
public Teftimonies of their Gratitude towards that great Man. 

They affirm that in the Neighbourhood of another little City, call’d Kin-kyang-hyen (n), Kin-lyang- 
they formerly gather’d much Gold, whence it had its Name, which fignifies Earth of Gold. bjen ' 
There are alfo divers Parts, efpecially towards Tong-ping-chew, fo intermixt with Woods and 
Fields, that they afford the mod gay and agreeable Prolped imaginable. 


The Third City , Tong chang fu. 

T HIS City, which is fituate on the great Canal, is equally famous for its Riches and Trade. Tmg-chang-] 
The whole Country, that depends on it is level, and produces plenty of Grain and /"• 

Fruits of all kinds; which procure in Return whatever other Parts contribute towards the Sup¬ 
port and Pleafure of Life. Three Cities of the fecond and fifteen of the third Rank are 
under its Jurifcjidion, 

Among thefe Cities there is a very confiderable one, call’d Lin-tfin-cbew, where the great 
Canal joins the River Wey-ho (c); it is the Rendezvous of all the Veffels, and in fome fort the 
general Magazin of all kinds of Merchandizes one can wi(h for. 

Few Cities in the Empire are more populous and of better Trade. It is no lefs famous for p orce ]] a j n 
its Buildings, efpecially a beautiful Tower of eight Stories, rais’d without the Walls. The tTT 
Outlide which is of Porcellain, is adorn’d with divers Figures; within it is lin’d with finely 
polilli’d Marble of feveral Colours. By a Stair-cafe made in the Wall, one goes up to all the 
Stories, and from thence to very fine Galleries of Marble, embellifh’d with gilded Iron Rails, 
which encompafs the Tower 3 at the Corner of thefe Galleries hang little Bells, which, when 
mov’d by the Wind, make an agreeable Tinkling. Not far from this Tower are certain curious 
Idol-Temples, whole Manner would not be difagreeable to the Tafte of the beft European 
Architects. 


The Fourth City , Tfing-chewfu. (d) 

T HE Territory belonging to this City is partly water’d by Rivers, and partly cover’d with Tfiig-chmf* 
Hills. Befides the Fertility of its Soil, the Neighbourhood of the Sea fupplies it plen¬ 
tifully with Neceffaries. So great a Quantity of Fifh is caught here, that they are exceeding 
cheap, and their Skin alone yields a confiderable Profit. ■ 

la this Country there grows in the Bellies of the Cows a yellow Stone, call’d by the Chinefe , 
Nynv-whang 3 it is as big fometimes as a Goofe-Egg, but not more folid than the fofteft Crayon (e). 

The Phyfxcians of China prefer it to the Bezoar , and fay, that, when pulveriz’d and taken in 
hot Water, it is an immediate Cure for Defluxions and Rheums; in the fame manner as the 
Stone that grows in the Gall of an Ox, cures the Jaundice. This City has in its Diftridt one 
City of the fecond, and thirteen of the third Rank. - 

(a) At the I) i fence of 7.2 Miles to the Eaft. (d) In the French Tjin-tcbcou-fou, but in the Map and Tables 

(d) Rather, I preiiune, Kin-yang, for T find no Kin fyangmtUs Tfiing-tcbeou-fm. 

Map. Befides Kyang fignifies a River, bat Tang a period Matter. (a) A Crayon is a foft Mineral, of which Pencils are mado for 

(c) In the French, Qei-bt, Drawing, call’d Crayons. 
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The Fifth City, Ten-chew-fu, (*) 

S fituate on the Sea, where it has a very commodious^ Harbour. It has a very ftrOn| 
jl Garrifon and feveral Ships of War to guard the Coafl Eight Cities depend on it; one of 

the to fid, and feven of the third Rank. , ,r r . , 

Part of thefe Cities are within Land, the reft are very convenient Sea Ports, whae they catch 
abundance of good Oyfters, which are ferv’d as Dainties at the Tables of the Lords. Altho 
the Country be mountainous, yet it is water’d by Rivers that contribute .much to its Fertility. 
The NyewUvbang Stone is found in this City , as well as the former. „ The Bambus t or Reeds, 
are here fquare, contrary to what is ufual, for every where elfe they are round, 


The Sixth City, Lay-chew-fu. 

T HIS City, which is fituate on a Promontory, is encompafs’d on one fide by the Sea, and 
and on the other by Mountains. Two Cities of the fecond Rank, and five of the third, 
are fubordinate to it. Some of which are alfo wafh’d by the Sea; for Inftance, Kyau-chew , 
which is very ftrong by its Situation. All this Country is render’d fertile by the Rivers that 
water it. It is intermix! with Plains and Mountains, efpecially toward the Sea Coafts. , 


PROVINCE IX. SHAN -SI. 

T HIS Province which is one of the Jeaft in China , is bounded on the Baft by 
the Province of Pe-che+Ii ; on the South by that of Ho-nan, on the Weft by Shen-ff, 
and on the North it is ieparated from Tartary by the Great Wall. It contains five 
Cities of the firft Rank, and eighty five [of the fecond and third,] without reckon¬ 
ing a great Number of Forts built at certain Diftances, to defend the Great Wall, and 
render the Roads fecure. Some of thefe fortify’d Places are larger and better peopled than many 
of the Cities. 

The firft Inhabitants of China , as the Hiftory relates, fettled in this Province, whole Climate 
is healthful and agreeable. Tho’. feme of its numerous Mountains, are frightful and uncul¬ 
tivated, _ yet moft of them are well improv’d, being cut into Terrafles from Bottom to Top 
and quite cover’d with Corn. 

In feveral Parts of thefe Mountains they find four or five Feet Depth of Earth,' without 
the leaft Stone; and' the Mountains themfelves have very fair Plains on their Tops They are 
farther remarkable for inexhauftible Mines of Coal, which is ufed (either, in Lumps,. or ground 
and made into Cakes) inftead of Wood, whereof there is not enough in the Province for Fewel 
Excepting Rice, which grows there with more Difficulty than elfewhere, becaufe the Canals 
are not fo numerous; ft abounds in all other Grain, efpecially Wheat and Millet which are 
carry’din to the other Provinces. Its Vines produce good Grapes, whereof the' Chinefe might 
make Wine if they would, but they content themfelves to dry them, and io fell them all 
over the Empire. 

This Province ftrnilhes abundance of Mulk Porphyry. Marble, and Jafper of divers Colours. 
™ Lapis Armewti is very common, as well as Iron Mines, which afford erear Store of 
th ^ ¥ e j- al 5 wherl ' of thf T make all forts of Utenfils for the Kitchin, which are § fent into the 

Whkh with many 

The Firft City, Tay-ywen-fu, the Capital. */ 

uninhabited; for thole grand Edifices have fallen to Defay bv TW« 

quite deftroyM ; nor dare any body re-build them, altho’ tb/pioL ; Atohi , d &t } en % th ’ h een 



Mountains yield abundance of exceUetit^ron, there isTereat H 

This City, which is ancient and very dooE Iff u d J lven here in Iron Works, 
and is inclos’d with ftrong Walls. It fiands on the R S? ? th ff Lea g ues ; in Compafs; 
didion, extending over L Cities of£faSd^Rank and Twem ^ ^ ^ 

IIills and Mountains cover’d with Woods, afford an agreeable Profp^&f ^ ^ ItS verdant 

(f) Here the'Name agrees tvith the Map j in the Table bf . r 

S“K"' t end lau.uje i, i, a. j, T>Ue oP »• «*», wfcH i. only, Ch,o»do s i.»I Term, 

' w <»'•>» <%. M, tAm i but I lave »« tle M 
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On the neighbouring Mountains are to be feen very handfome Sepulchres, which take up a great Pii C v;DC 
deal of Ground, and are all either of Marble or Hewn-ft one. At convenient Diftances are plac’d Snan-fi. 
Triumphal Arches, Statues of Heroes, with Figures of Lions, Horfes, and other Animals, in 
different Attitudes and very natural. The whole is eneompais’d with a kind of Fareft of ancient 
Cyprefs, planted checker-wife. 

The Fwen-ho, whole Name is found in the molt ancient Chtnefe Books, is neither broad Th ^ ww _^., 
nor deep ; yet it contributes to the Ornament and Conveniency of the City, in the fame Manner . 1 

as the River Wey does to the City Si-ngan-Ju ; for the’ neither of them is comparable to the great 
Rivers, which run by leveral Capitals, yet as after a pretty long Courfe they fall into the yellow 
River, they by that Means have a Communication with the Provinces of Ho-nan and Kyartg-nim. 

There is at T ay-ywen a fmall Tartar Garrifon, under an Officer nam’d Ho-tong-tu. The 
Manchews who are at prefent Mafters of China , have few Garrifons of their own Nation, and 
indeed it would be difficult, and almoft impoffible to furnifh fo many Cities, which are eithef 
at the Paffiiges of great Rivers, on the Frontiers, or on the Sea Coaft, with Garrifons. So 
that they are content to garrifon fome of the principal .Cities of the Empire, partly to fupport 
the Chtnefe Soldiers, who are on the Coafts, partly to difpute the Palltge of the Great River Yang- 
tfe-kyang, which crofles thro’ the middle of China ; and partly to have a watchful Eye upon the 
Militia of the Provinces of Shan-fi. and Shen-fi, employ’d for Defence of the great Wall 3 altho’ 
the Emperor being a Fartar, there is at prefent no great Number of the latter, (d) 

The Second City, Ping-yang-fiD 

A LTHO’ Ping-yang is. no more than the fecond City of the Province, yet it is not infenoiri Ping-yang-f&i 
to the Capital, either for Antiquity, Fertility of Soil, Extent of its Diftrid, or Number 
of Cities under its Jurifdi&ion, which amount to' thirty foufj viz. fix of the fecond and twenty 
eight of the third Rank} whereof feveral are very confiderable 5 Without reckoning an infinite 
Number of very populous Boroughs and Villages. It is fituate on the River Fwen-ho, and is 
more than four Miles in Coffipafs. 

The Country which depends on it* is partly plain, partly mountainous ;■ all the Lands are 
cultivated and very fertile, except in the Neighbourhood of fome Mountains, which are unim¬ 
prov’d and perfectly frightful; Two Rivers which divide this Territory do’ not contribute a 
little to keep up the plenty that reigns there. On the Weft and South Sides it is water’d by 
the River Whang-bo. Near Ngan-i-hyen there is a Lake whofe Water is as fait as the Sea,' 
whereof they make abundande of Salt. 


The Third City, Lu-rigarrfu. 

T HE Territory of this City is not large, for it has under its Jurifde&ion no more than Lii-ngkn-jt 
eight Cities of the third Rank ; but it is agreeably fitua'ted, almoft at the Head of the 
River Ffo-tfang-ho. Altho’ the Country i£ pretty full, of Hills, yet the Lands produce all the hecef- 
fiiries of Life. The whole Diftridt is fpread over with Boroughs and Villages* 

The Fourth City, Fwen-chew-fu. (e) 

T HIS City lies almoft at an equal Diftance between the Capital and Ptng-yahg. If takes 

its Name front the River Fwen-ho , on the Weft fide whereof it ftands (p) in a Place ft* " f *‘ 
very commodious for Trade'. Its Diftridt is not large, for it contains only one City of the 
fecond Rank, and feven of the third, almoft all of which lie between the great River Whang 
and the Fwen. 

Altho’ the Country is hilly enough, it is not the. lels improv’d on that Account. Cine meets 
■With Fields, abounding with all forts of Gram, thick Forefts and good Paftures. They make 
a Drink here of Rice call’d Tang-tfyii, wherein they fteep Mutton after a particular manner. 

They prize this Liquor highly, it is ftourifhing, ftro'ng, and very delicious to Cbinefe Palates'. In 
this Tradt one meets with a great Number of Baths and Springs almoft boiling hot, whofe 
Waters differ both in Colour and Taftd 


The Fifth City, Tay-tong fu. 


T HIS City is neither fo antient nor large as the other Cities of the Province. That which T&Mgfl j 
renders it of Importance is its being fituated in the midll of Mountains, (wherewith indeed 
the whole Country is cover’d) and in the only Spot, which lies expos’d to, the InturfionS of 

the 


(d) This is a Reafon grounded oh a Falfity . in-fadt; ‘for 
neither the Mar.chctvs who govern China , nor the Mongols and 
other Nations lurrounding China , are Tartars', nor is the Name 
Tartan, or rather tat an, known to thofe People, in the ex¬ 
tended- Senfe.it is ufed by Europeans ? ic being peculiar to a 
particular Tribe, which at prefent feems to be extinfty at leaft 
as to the Name ; the Reafon therefore, why fo few Guards 
are employ'd now about the Walls, is, probably, becaufe the 
Power of the Mongols being weaken’d, they have fubniitted or 


put themfejves -trader the Profe&'Oh of the Matthews ; whom 
formerly they expell’d oat of China, under the famous Jew him 
Khan. • , ' 

(e) fn the two Tables mentioned p. id&. Note f, tis written 
Feti-chew-fi), but faultily. 

. ( p ) Rands above two Miles from the River accord- 
wgto the Map; and indeed the Author is not very accurate as 
to the Situations. ’ 
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Prov.IX. 

Siun-ii.j 


the tartan ; hence it is one of the be ft fortify’d Places after the Chinefe manner and fur- 
niih'd with a numerous Garrifon. Its Territory is furrounded with- the great Wall, along 
which there are Forts built from Space to Space, provided with Forces for Us Defence Its Ju- 
rifdiftion which is very large, extends over four Cities of the fecond Rank, and feven of the third. 

In its Mountains are found excellent Lapis Armenia, with abundance of Simples and Medicinal 
Herbs, which the Botanifts come in fearch of from all Parts. Some of them produce a Stone 
to red, that being fteep’d in Water it is ufed inftead of Vermilion, for taking the Impreffion of 
Seals /others furniih the Azure, refcmbling that which is brought into Europe-, and a par¬ 
ticular kind of Jafper nam’d Tu-jhe, which is very tranfparent, and as white as Agat. _ In fhort, 
there is plenty of Marble and Jafper of all Colours 3 and a great Trade is driven in all Sorts 
of Skins drei's’d here. 


GoW-Min?! 
and Gold- 
Sand. 


Soil and 
Produce. 


Si-ngan-fl, 
th< Capital. 


PROVINCE X. S HEN-SI. 

T HIS Province is divided into two Parts, the Eaftern and Weftern, which contain 
eight Cities of the firft and one hundred and fix others of the third Rank ; befides 
a great Number of Forts . built from Space to Space along the great Wall. 

Of thefe fortify’d Places Kan-chew and Su-chew are very confiderable. In the firft 
a FL'e-Roy refides, and feveral Mandarins , the principal among whom receive their Orders from 
none but the Court. The fecond is of equal Strength, and its Governor very powerful. It is 
divided into two Parts, whereof one is inhabited by the Chinefe , and the other by Strangers, 
who come to trade here. 

The Air is temperate, the People mild, civil, obliging, and better affe&ed to Strangers, than 
the Chinefe , who live more towards the North, are. The overflowing of Torrents and Rivers 
render the Soil very fruitful.. This Province yields rich. Gold Mines, the opening of which is 
' prohibited ; fo great a Quantity of that Metal is found in the Rivers and Brooks, that an 
infinite Number of Peribns fubfift by the Profit that arifes by wafliing the Sand and feparating 
the Gold from it. - 

This Country is fubjedt to be infefted with Locufts, which eat up the Grafs, and fome- 
tknesdeftroy the moft plentiful Harvefts. It produces little Rice, but abounds with Wheat, 
and Millet; which grows here lb faft, that during Winter, the Hulbandmen fuffer their Sheep to 
browze on it }> knowing by Experience that thus it will .thrive the better in Spring. 

Befides Gr.-in, this Province furnifhes abundance of Drugs, efpecially Rubarb, Honey Wax, 
Mufk, Red-Lead, perfum’d Wood which refembles Sanders, and Pit-Coal, whereof there are’ 
inexhauftible Mines. 

A great Number of Quarries,afford a Loft Stone, or Mineral, call’d ELyum-wham out of 
which they cut Veffels of feveral kinds. The Phyficians look on it as a fovereign Remedy 
againft all forts of Poifon malignant Fevers, and the contagious Heats during the Doe Days 
They mfufe this Mmml mw™ before they make ufe of it j it is of a red Colour inclining to 
yellow, and fpeckled with little black Spots t it has a great refcmbhnce of the Crayon 

Little blew Stones are alfo found there, inclining, to black, and intctiWd with fmall 
white Veins; the Cbm/e lay, that being ground and reduc’d to a very Le Powder, they 
make an excellent Remedy, and even, prolong Life. 3 3 

Stags and Deer range the Country in Herds} here are alfo. abundance of Bears, wild Bulls, 
and other Creatures refemblmg Tigers, whofe Skins are in-much yequeft: a kind of Goats 
from whence they take the Muik and of Sheep with very long and thick Tails, whofe 

dre ^7"li S° XT 1 *** '**“ 0f &tS “ - Hensi which 

Tire BWs, call’d the (Mi. much edeem’d for tlfeir £* taSS 

All forts of Flowers grow here particularly „„ e much efteem’d by the Curious call’d 
the Queen of Flowers, rdembling the Rofe, but is more beautiful A nh E 1 L T 0 J V 
The Smell is not fo pkafint* the Stalk is ifchout 

and Red; yet there are ibme of them red and yellow The Shrub mixture . ofWhite 
BMcr-T.ce, and to be fecn in all the Gardens o/thf Lds b l cl * fT ,° n “ ?* 

Climates to Ihelter it from the Sun. - 5 t ^ ue mu ^ taken hi the hot 

The Eaftern Part of the Country, call'd TTONG 

The Firft City, Sfngan-f l the Capital 

i? 11 &nds in * 
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This City was for feveral Ages the Court of the Chinefe Emperors, and is fill very populous, p R0V . v 
and of great Trade ; especially for Mules, which the Inhabitants breed and train fo dextercufly, Shen-il. 
that many of them are feen trotting after Horfes at Pe-king, where they fell for five or fix 
hundred Livres apiece : It being the Cuftom for all Perfons of Diftindion to have a Servant ride J ' lule3> 
before them well mounted. 

The Walls of Si-ngan are very broad, and high, flank’d with Towers at the Diftance of a 
Bow-lhot from one another, and encompafs’d with a good Ditch. They are almoft an equi¬ 
lateral Square, but not above four Leagues in Compafs, tho’ commonly laid to equal thofe of 
Pe-king in that Helped. Some of its Gates are very magnificent, and remarkable for their 
Height. 

There is fill to be feen a Palace where dwelt the antient Kings of the Province, whom the Palace of th* 
great Extent of Country they poffefs’d, and the Valour of their Subjeds render’d very pow- anciemKm S s 
ful; the red of the Buildings are no better than thofe of other Cities, the Houfes being 
according to the Chinefe Fafhion very low and ill enough built; nor is the Furniture fo neat as in 
the Southern Provinces, the Varnifh being coarfer, China Ware icarcer, and the Workmen 
not fo {killful. 

The Principal Forces of the ‘tartars defign’d for the Defence of the North of China, are in 
Garrifon here, under a tfyan-kyun, or General of their Nation, who with his Soldiers inhabit one 
part of the City, feparated from the reft by a Wall. The chief Mandarins of the Province, who 
are here in great Numbers, are madly tartan. 

The People of tine Country are more robuft, brave, better able to undergo Fatigue, and 
even taller than elfewherej which renders its Militia more formidable than thofe of almoft all 
the other Provinces. 

The Mountains of the Territory of Si-ngan-ft), are very agreeable, and abound with Bucks, 

Does, Hares, and other Game; as well as that fort of Bats as big as Pullets, fpoken of before. 

They alfo afford a kind of Earth, which is white, and highly valued by the Ladies, who in- 
fifing it in Water, make ufe of it to whiten the Complexion, 


The Second City , Yen-ngan-fu. 

T HIS City is fituate in an agreeable Plain, on the River Ten-ha. Three Cities of the fecond, T^-ngan-fL 
and fixteen of the third Rank, depend on it. It has within its Walls a pretty high Hill, 
remarkable for the fine Buildings that are upon it. Its Mountains diftil a, bituminous Liquor, 
which they call Oyl of Stone, and ufe for Lamps. OyiofStone, 

The Country is very rich in Martins, Sables, and other choife Furs. It abounds likewife with 
all forts of fine Marble; and produces almoft every where thofe Shrubs, already deicrited, which 
produce the Flowers rear’d, with fo much Care, in the Gardens of the Grandees. 

The Third City , Fong-tfyang-fu. 

A Fabulous Bird, which the Chinefe delcribe with Variety of admirable Colours, and paint F M£ .;§a»g- 
fotnetimes on their Cloaths and Furniture, gives Name to this Place, which has under ft. 
its Jurifdidion one City of the fecond, and feven of the third Rank, It is very large and 
the Buildings handfome enough. The Air is temperate and healthful; the whole Country is well 
cultivated, and rendered fertile by the Torrents, Brooks and Rivers. 

The Fourth City, Han-chong-fu, 

T HE whole Country of this Diftrid, containing two Cities of the fecond, and fourteen of Hanclongf\. 

the third Rank, is water’d by feveral Branches of the River Han , whereon Han-chong, 
which is large and populous, is fituate. The high Mountains and Forefts, wherewith it is en¬ 
compafs’d, render it very ftrong, and ferve for Bulwarks. The Valleys are pleafant, and furnifti 
plenty of Neeeflaries, as well as Honey, Wax, Mulk, and red-Lead ; fallow Beafts are very nu¬ 
merous, efpccially Deer, Stags, and Bears 5 the Feet of thefe laft, efpecially the fore-feet, are deli¬ 
cious Morfels with the Chinefe. ■ 

The Road made formerly over the Mountains, leading to the Capital, has fomething fur- Surpriring 
prifing in it; upwards of a hundred thoufand Men were employ’d in the Work, which was ex- Road, 
ecuted with incredible Difpatch. They levell’d Hills, and made Arche? from one Mountain to 
another, fupporting them by Pillars, when the intervening Valley was too wide. Thefe Bridges, 
which form part of the Road, are in fome Places fo high, tnat one cannot behold the Preci¬ 
pice without Horror; four Horfemen may ride abreaft over them, and for more Security they 
nave Rails on each Side, At certain Diftances, there are Villages and Inns for the Conveniency 
of Travellers. 

It is only in the Diftrid of this City, and fome particular parts of tartary, that a very rare 
Bird of Prey, call’d Hay-tfng , is found. It may be compar’d to our beft Falcons for Sprightly— 
nefs and Courage ; as foon as any of thefe Birds are caught, they are immediately fent to the - Em¬ 
peror’s Falconry. 
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Prov. X. 

The Wefterii Part of the Province, call’d 1 -SI. 

The Fifth City, Ping-lyang-fu. 

P'Kg-lyar.g-fi). j-pfilS City ftands on a Branch of the River Kin-bo, and abounds with every thing. The 
JL Climate is very mild, and the agreeable Profpedt of Mountains furrounding it, together 
with the Rivers which water the Country, render it a charming Habitation, It has within 
its District three Cities of the fecond, and feven of the third Rank. 

The Sixth City, Kong-chang-fu a 


Tar* char. ' I ''HIS is a City of Trade, and very populous, fituate on the River Whey. The almoft in- 
jff C g JL acceflible Mountains which encompafs it, render’d it formerly a Place of Importance to the 
Security of the Empire, when they flood in fear of Invafions from the 'Tartars. They fhew a 
FM sTornb. Sepulchre here, which the Chinefe fay is that of Fo-hi, which, if To, muft be the moft ancient 
Monument in the World, 

Po fon 61 ^ a ®' orc ^ s P lefi ty °f Mufk,[and almofl all its Mountains, yield the Mineral Hyung-whang; which 
Speckled as I obferv’d before, is a kind of Orpiment, ufed in Phyfic, when very tranfparent, efpecially 

Stones. againft the Bites of venemous Infedts; and in malignant and epidemical Difeafes, either as a 
Remedy or an Antidote. Here is alfo found the dark blue Stone, ftreak’d with white, which, 
being reduc’d to Powder, according to the Chineje , preferves Health. This City has in its Diftridl 
three more of the fecond, and feven of thp third Rank. 


The Seventh City , Ling-taufu. 

Lmg-tau-fil HIS City flands on a River that falls into the Whang-ho or Yellow River. It is famous 
JL for the great Quantity of Gold found in the Sand of the neighbouring Rivers and Tot- 
rents. The Country is full of Mountains, which abound with wild Bulls, and certain Ani¬ 
mals refembling Tigers, whofe Skins are in great Requeft, and ufed. for Winter Cloathing. 

The Valleys are cover’d with Corn, excepting thofe near Rivers which are flock’d with Cattle, 
efpecially Sheep, whofe Tails are very long, ancl Fleflh delicious. ■ In'Abort the whole Territory 
is fufficiently fruitful!. It comprizes two Cities of the 'fecond, and three of the third Rank. 


The Eighth City , I^|i>yang-fu. (a) 

Kinyang-fu. rip HIS has always been look’d on as a Barrier againft the Incurfions of the Tartars. The 
JL Ditches encompaffing it are very deep, and the Walls, ftrong. The River, that almoft 
furrounds it, and the feveral Forts built from Space to Space, join’d to the Mountains and Rivers, 
by which it is as it were inclos’d, render it a very ftrong Place, according to the Chinefe man¬ 
ner of Fortifying. 

The Country is very:fruitful, being water’d by numerous Springs and Rivers. It produces a 
certain Herb nam’d Kin fe, that is, gilded Silk , which is confider’d as an excellent Remedy ; 
alfo . a kind of Bean, affirm’d to. be an admirable Specific againft all forts of Poifon. This City 
has under it only one of the fecond, and four of the third Rank. • 


Lan-chew, a famous City of the fecond Rank y [and Capital 
of the Wefiern Part of Shen-fi.] 

A LTHO Fan-chew is only of the fecond Rank, and depends on the former, yet it is of 
eminent Note in the Province, being the beft City to be met with on the Fellow River. 
It cannot indeed be call’d large, however it is the Capital of the Weftern part of this Pro¬ 
vince, and the Seat of the Governor ; becaufe. being near the Great Wall, and principal Gates 
m the Weft, Succours are eafily lent from hence to the Soldiers who defend the Entrance. 

The Trade of this City confifts principally in Skins, which come from Tart ary byway of Si- 
mng and To fa, thro’ which they muft neceffarily pafs; as alfo in Woolen Stuffs of feveral 
foits, whereof a kind of fine Serge, nam’d Kii-zhong, is the moft efteem’d ; it is alrnoft as dear 
as the common Satin, but is eafily fpoil’d, becaufe it is difficult to preferve it from being Moth- 
eaten; The coarfer fort is call’d Ko-he. There is another Stuff call’d Pe-zhon made of ffiort, 
teas’d Hair, which is fubjea to the fame Inconvenience, and likewife dear. The Myew-zhong- 
is made of Cows-FIair, it is coarfe,. and almoft as thick as Kerfey. They make Cloaths of it,- 
pr °T Pe L f0r [ U0W ^ Weather ’ havin § nothing. better for. the- Purpofe in this Country. : . 

Eaitly, there is a Stuff call’d Tye-he-myen, made of Thread and Worfted ; which might be 
conipard to our Linfey-Woolfey,. ifit was asfubftantial and clofe.woven. But notwithftanding 
its Trade in thefe Commodities, Lan-cbew 'is not reckon’d a rich City in China. . 
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PROVINCE XI. SE-CHWEN. 


S E-CHWEN is hardly inferior to any of the other Provinces, either for Extent or Plenty. Prov. XI 
It is bounded on the North by that of Shen-ji ; on the Eaft by Hu-quang ; on the South Se-chwen. 
by I-Iu-quang and Tun-nan ; and on the Weft by the Kingdom of Tibet, and certain c/TV 
neighbouring People. It is divided into ten Diftri&s, comprizing ten Cities of the firft 
Rank, and eighty eight of the fecond and third, faefides a great Number of fortify’d Towns 
rhd Forts. 

The great River Tang-tfe-hyang runs thro’ the Province, which is very rich, not only by reafon 
of the great Quantity of Silk it produces* but alfo in Iron, Tin, and Lead, in Amber, Sugar- 
Canes,- excellent Loadjftones, and Lapis Artnenus ; which laid is of a very beautiful Blue. It 
abounds alfo in Mufk ; Orange and Citron-Trees are very numerous. The Hories are very much 
efteem’d, becaufe they are little, very pretty and exceeding fwift. plere are likewife plenty of Stags, 

Deer, Partridges, Parrots, and a fort of Hen with Wool like that of Sheep, inftead of Feathers ; 
they are very fmall, havefhort Feet, and are highly efteem’d by the Giva/T Ladies, who keep, 
them for their Amufement. From this Province comes the beft Ru'oarb, and the true Root The beftRu- 
of Fii-lin ; which has under its Bark a kind of white fpongious Subftance, lomewhat clammy, barb.Kndtrue 
which the Phyficians prefcribe in almoft all Cafes. There is found a wild fort in the other Pro- f° ut 
vinces j but it is neither fo large nor good as this. Se-chwen produces alfo another Root, named ' 

Fen-fe, which beats a great Price, and confequently is not fo commonly ufed. ; 

As this Province is far from the Sea, it would be difficult to bring Salt hither ; to iupply 
that Defedt, they dig Wells in the Mountains from whence they get fait Water, which being 
evaporated by Fire, leaves a Salt behind; but it is not fo good for feafoning as that of the Sea. ' 


The Firfi City , -Ching-tu-fu, the Capital of the Province. 

jr-ipHIS was heretofore one of the fineft Cities in the Empire ; but having been ruined as cUtig-ntfiL 
.-I- well the as whole Province in 164.6, by the Civil Wars preceding the Change in the Mo- tlie Ca P ital * 
narchy, it retains nothing of its former Splendor: however it is ftill very populous, and of great . 

Trade. Its - Diftrkft, which is very large, comprifirig fix Cities of the fecond, and twenty five 
the third Rank, is interipers’d with navigable Canals, lin’d with hewn-Stone.- 
I' 1 The Territory of Cbing-tu is the only one that is plain in all the. Province ; it is water’d,by 
Canals, cut from the Ta-kyang which there is very gentle, and rather flow than fwift; but The 
when (after thefe Branches are re-united into one Channel, and augmented by the River Hin- ^yvl 1 - 
(ha-kyang) that River pafles out of Se-chwen into Hu-quang, it becomes very dangerous; as well 
oh account of the Rapidity of its Stream; as its being incumber’d with Rocks, which the fibun- . 
try is full of. The Ta-kyang cannot truely be faid to be the broadeft, deepeft and moft navigable , 

River of China, till it has pafs’d Kin-chew. The Breadth of its Mouth in the Oriental Ocean is 
almoft feven Leagues; but at Ching-kyang-fu itfelf, the neareft City to the Sea, built on purpofe 
to defend the Entrance of it, its Channel is fcarce half a League broad: as it was found on 
meafuring it with Inftruments, from the famous Mountain Kin-jhan, which Brands in the 
middle of the River, by obferving the Points whofe Situations had been before determin’d. 

This fhows how little Regard is to be had to computed Diftances; for altho* that Part of the 
River is much frequented, the Chineje have err’d very much in their Eftimation, on the fide of 
Excefs, 


The . Second City, Fau-ning-fu. 

T HE Situation of this City between two Rivers, tho' fmall, renders it agreeable, and of pretty p a „ 
good Trade. Its Houfes are well built. The.Country depending on it, which abounds 
with Mufk, is as it were. cover’d with Mountains; which are ftor’d with Stags and Deer, 
ind for the moft part afford no difagreeable Profpedt, efpecially thofe that are cultivated and 
cover’d with Forefts.. If has ten Cities under its Jurifdidtion, two of the fecond, and eight 
of the third Rank. 


The Third City , Shun-king-fu. 

rr^HIS City, which ftands on a fair River, has in its Diftrift two Cities of the fecond, and Sfm-iing-fA 
I p even of the third Rank. It is furrounded with Mountains, whereof fome are cover’d 
aver with Orange-Trees ; and affords more arable Lands , than the Territory of the preceding City. 

This Country yields abundance of Silk, Oranges of, all forts, the Root Scorzonera, and a 
kind of well tafted Chefimts; but is remarkable for nothing elfe. 
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The Fourth City, Su-chew-fu. (a) 

rr^HE Station of this City on the Banks of the Tang-tfi-lyam renders it a Place „f 
T tat Trade as well as Notes-and opens a Communication tab foetal other Ones of 
,he Province, bolides the Capital. The Country tho' mountainous is very ferule, wanting nothing 

that mav contribute to the Pleafures or Conveniences of Lire. 

The Ones, called by us BarnbH, which the Ctmfe put to So many difcent tiles, grow aimoft 
every where i!i the Territory of this City, which has ten Cities of the third Rank within Its Ju- 
rilciiction. 

The Fifth City, Chong-king-fu. 

1 HIS is one of the handfomeft and moil trading Cities in the Province 3 reckoning within 
■ its Diftrid three Cities of the fecond, and eleven of the third Rank. It Hands at the Con¬ 
fluence of two remarkable Rivers, which facilitate its Commerce with the whole Province one of 
them is call’d Kin-fha-kyang or [the River of] GoUen Sand, which in its Way from the Province of 
Tun-nan colledts all the Waters of the Mountains on the fide of fartary ; the other, which rifes 

Hill further beyond the Borders of China, is properly the fa-kyang, tho’ it goes by divers Names 
according to the Place thro’ which it paffes; but after it has left To-chewfu, it conftantly re¬ 
tains the Name of 'Ta-kyatig, or Tang-tje-kyang. 

Chmg-king is built on a Mountain, where the Houles feem to rife one above another, in form 
of an Amphitheatre. The Country depending on it, which is of vaft Extent, is intermixt with 
Plains and Mountains. The Air is healthful and temperate; they make very pretty Trunks 
here of Canes twilled and painted with divers Colours. The Rivers afford exceeding good Fifb, 
whereof the Tortoifes, efpecially, are much efteem’d. 

The Sixth City, Quey-chew-fu. (b) 

Qy-cfovj- A S this City, which Hands on the great Tang-tfe-kyang, appears as foon as ever we enter 

/*• XjL the Province, they have eftablilh’d a Cuftom-Houfe for receiving the Duties on Goods 

brought hither. Its Trade renders it very rich. Ten Cities are under its Jurifdiftion, viz. one 
of thefecond, and nine of the third Rank. Altho’ the Country is full of Mountains, yet the 
Induihy of the Hufbandman has made it very fertile, there not being fo much as’an Inch 
of Land uncultivated. It produces abundance of Mulk, and of thole pits from whence they 
procure Salt; Orange andLitnon-Trees are common. In the moft Northerly Parts, the Moun- 
tains, which are very rugged, and difficult of Afcent, are inhabited by a very clownilhfort of People, 
if compared with the Chinefe Commonalty. r 

The Seventh City, Ma-hu-fu. 

fTpHIS City, which is feated on the Rin-Jha.kyang, has no more than one City of the third 
fnl wTi* S J U f dl<ftlon * Its Territory, tho’ very fmall, is well watered, and very fruit- 
Trade f M ° Un afe fu ° f Stags > andits Station procures it the Advantages of 

The Eighth City, Long-ngan-fu. 

A LTH0 Cl ‘y has only three of the third Rank under its Turifdidion vet it hasal- 
II ways been look’d on as one of the moil important Pk™, n ’ ? c Jt r • • 

as it were, the Key: Hence it commands over feveS Fnlf v i h Pro / mce > whereof it is, 
than they are at prefent, to defend the Province from Wof* W ^f C \ W ^ e S reater °f e formerly 
intermixt with fteep Mountains and fertile Valleys. 008 ° f ^ ^ artan ' The Country is 

The Ninth City, Tfun-i-fu. 

T Sjjty-clm, ^ may drfendSEnten«”' l ho n ! rt” t 11 fa e B ? r ^ r! ? f thc Province of 

Cities ol the lecond, and four of the third Rank TK P !, 1 ? e “ has m lts tw0 

notwithftanding which it is well watered, and fertile enough h LeSSs” ^ mountain ° US 5 

The Tenth City, Tong-chwen-fu. 

T»* which 

braWtoArms. Belidmheir Pay, the?£ LandlfT ■fN™" F >*“'Sonhave been 
Thefe Troops are dilbanded "in time of pS ’ d u hem near the Cities they inhabit, 

into all the Frontier Garrifoas of the Empire, * £ 1 ma ^ e them amends, they are diflributed 
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Befides thefe Cities of the firft Rank there are fome others, which, tho’ only of the fecond ^ 
Rank, have peculiar Jurifdi&ion over certain Cities of the third Rank, and many Forts or Places s e . c ] 1V y en< ‘ 
of War, fuch as thefe following, viz. 

Tong-chmi-chew , whofe Diftrift is very fruitful, being watered by feveral Rivers. The Air 
is very healthful, and the Mountains as well as Plains well cultivated, . The Country produces c tw ' 
abundance of Canes, which yield exceeding good Sugars and very populous Boroughs are feen in 
great Number. 

Kya-ting-chew , whofe Territory is watered by many Rivers, furnidies plenty of Rice and Kyn-tkg- 

Muik. fW 

Ya-chezv lies nearcft Tibet, and commands feveral Forts, built'on the Borders of the y a ,.b:w. 
Province. 


PROVINCE XII. Q.U ANG-TONG. 

T HIS is the mod confiderable of all the Sotithern Provinces, it is hounded on Frov.XII. 

the North-Eaft by that of Fo-kyen 5 on the North by Kyang-Ji, on the Weft by Qjiang- 
Sfuang-fi and the Kingdom of Tong-king 5 the reft is wafh’d by the Sea, where are tong, 
a good Number of commodious Ports. It is divided into ten Countries, rnn rnim ng 
ten Cities of the firft, and eighty four of the fecond and third Rank; exclufive of feveral Bound3 ' 
Forts or military places, together with the City of Ma-kau, and Ifle of San-cian ; of both which 
I ihali fpeak, becaufe they are become famous in Europe. 

The Country is partly plain, partly mountainous, andfo fertile as to produce two Crops of produce. 
Corn yearly. Whatever can contribute to the Pleafures of Life abounds here ; it alfo furnifties' 

Gold, precious Stones, Silk, Pearls, Pewter, Quickfilver, Sugar, Copper, Iron, Steel, Saltpeter, 

Ebony, Eagle-wood, and feveral forts of Odoriferous Wood. There is likewife plenty of all forts 
of Fruits, as Pomegranates, Grapes, Pears, Plumbs, Chefnuts, and Peaches; which tho’ they do FruIts ‘ 
not ripen without Difficulty, would make pretty good Sweetmeats. There are others that are 
excellent in their kind, viz, Bananas, Ananas , Li-chi, Long-ywen , Oranges, and Limons of 
all forts. 

There is a particular fort of Limon, which grows oh:. Trees, full as thorny as the Citron- 
Tree, but much larger; it bears white Flowers of an exquilite Odour, from which they diftil 
a very pleafant Liquor. The Fruit is almoft as big as a Man’s Head; its Rind refembles that 
of other Oranges, but the Subftance within is either white or reddifh, and hasaTafte between 
fweet and fower. . 

There is another fort of Fruit, the largeft any where to be feen, which grows not on the 
Branches, but out of the Body of the Tree; its Rind is very hard, and within it has a great 
Number of little Cells, containing a yellow Pulp, which is very fweet and agreeable when 
the Fruit is full ripe. 

Fiffi of all forts are caught on the Coafts, befidea Oyfters, Lobfters, and very well tafted Fifh ! 

Crabs, and Tortoifes of an extraordinary Size; the Chine/e make an infinite Number of 
pretty Curiafities of their Shells, This Province abounds with wild and tame Peacocks, which 
are carry’d into the other Parts of the Empire ; alfo a prodigious multitude of tame 
Ducks, which the Inhabitants breed with Care. They hatch their Eggs in Ovens or in Dung, 
and. then carry them in little Boats to the Sea-Side, at low Water, to feed on Oyfters* 

Cockles, and feveral Sea-Infe&s. As a. great Number of Boats go together, confequeutly many 
Flocks of them are intermixt on the Shore; but asfoon as the Owners ftrikeon aBafin, every 
Flock returns to its own Boat, as Pidgcons do to their Houfes. 

Another Rarity of this Province is the Tree, which . the Portugueze call Iron-Wood ■; and Iron-Wood, 
indeed it refembles Iron in Colour as well as Hardnefs and. Weight, which laft hinders it from 
fwimming on the Water, There is alfo another particular Wood, which they call Rofe-Wood \ Rofe-Wood' 
whereof the Chincje Joiners make Tables, Chairs and other Moveables: Its Colour is black* 
inclining to red, it is fpecklcd with Veins, and painted naturally.* . 

.On the Coafts and in a Lake of the Ifland Hay-nan they catch Crabs, which, as they affirm, Petrefied 
as foon as they are taken out of the Water, become as hard as Flints; . and prove, as they fay’ Crabs, 
a good Remedy ngainfb burning Fevers. ■ ’ 

There grows alfo on the Mountains a prodigious Quantity of a .wonderful kind of Oziers or Stmrge kind 
Willows, no thicker than one’s Finger. It creeps along the Ground, and fhoots forth very long of 0zi « r ** 
Sprigs refembling twifted Cords, which fo embarrafs the Way, that the Stags themfelves know 
not how to extricate themfelves, 

; This Qzier, which is very pliable and tough, ferves for making Cables and Ropes for Shipping • 
they divide them into very thin Slips, whereof they make Bafkets, Paniers, Hurdles, Chairs^ and 
very commodious Mats, which the Chincje generally lie on in Summer, becaufe they are cool. 
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PpovXII *^ ie People of this Province are very induftrious; and tho’ not quick at Invention, they are 
Q*u»'n‘»- ver y e - Y P er£ ;i£ instating any fort of European Work that is ihown them, and immediately make 
toner. 0 inch another in great perfe&ion. 

As Quang-tong is a Maritime Province, £tnd moft remote from the Court, Its Government is 
Itlminan- 1 one t ^ le conlldevable in the Empire. Ide who is tjong-tu of it, is alio tj'ong-tu of 

*’ ° ®jtang-/i ; and for that Realon reiides at Cbau-king, to be the nearer at Hand for giving his Orders 
reining to that Province, 


* The Firfl City , Quaag-chew-fu, Capital of the Province. 


Pj:a»£-chw nr'PIE City which the Cbinefe name $'yang-chew, is the fame which Europeans call Kan-ton (a). 

/« It is one of the mod; populous and opulent in China ; and perhaps deferves the firft 

Place in this refpesft, fince to the Trade of the neighbouring Nations it hath added that of 
Europe. Befides it hands on one of the fined: Rivers in the Empire, which they have Reafon 
to name ta-bo, [or the great River) efpecially at Kan-ton ; becaufe in its way from the Province 
of ^uang-ft, it receives another River deep enough to bring up large Veffelsfrom the Sea to the 
Town, and by means of Canals extends its Waters into divers Provinces. Its Mouth is large, 
and more terrible for its Name Hu-men, that is, the ‘tiger's Gate , than its Forts, which are built 
only to keep off the Cbinefe Pirates. The Tides of this River, the neighbouring Plains, even the 
little Hills themfelves are well cultivated, and ftor’d with Rice, or a kind of Trees, which are 
always green. 

The great Quantity of Money, which is brought hither from the mod: diftant Countries, draws 
the Merchants of the feveral Provinces to this Port, where almoft every thing that is curious and 
rare in the Empire may be found. The Inhabitants are befides very laborious, ingenious, and 
above all exceeding {kflfiil in imitating any Pattern, as has been already obferved, and embellifh- 
ing their Manufactures : which however are not much efteem’d at Pe-king, becaufe the Work¬ 
men there undervalue them, as being neither fubftantial nor well wrought; for generally the 
Materials they are made of, are too fcanty or ill chofeu, or elfe the Workmanfhip within is 
too flight. 

silks. Neverthelefs the Silks made at Kan-ton, call’d Sba, are reckon’d at Pe-king the bed of that 

kind ; efpecially the flower’d forts, which are wrought open like Lace, and very much worn in 
Summer, becaufe they are cheap and genteel. 

Tho’ the Number of Artificers in this City is almoft incredible, yet not being fufficient for its 
Trade, they have eftablifh’d a great many Manufactories at Fo-fian, which has render’d it 
famous thro’ the whole Province. During the Troubles wherein Kan-ton was involv'd, the 
Trade was carry’d to this Borough, which is within four Leagues of it; it is at leaft three 
Leagues in Compafs, is a Place of great Refort, and in fhort not inferior to Kan-ton, either 
for Wealth or Number of Inhabitants j tho’ that City taken altogether is reported to contain up¬ 
wards of a Million of Souls: which is the more credible, confidering its great Extent, and. 
vaft Concourfe of People continually in the Streets, altho’ one fcarce ever fees a Woman among 
them. 

The Vice-Pop refides at Kan-ton, which has under its Jurifdi&ion Seventeen Cities, one of 
the fecond, and fixteen of the third Rank. 

There can hardly be a more charming Landlkip than what offers itfelf on entring the River 
that leads to the Town. It is various, animated and gay ; on one fide Meadows of a moft 
lovely Green extend out of Sight, on the other Groves appear, or little Hills which rife in form 
of Amphitheatres, and are afeended by Steps made of green Sods. Sometimes Rocks are ieen 
cover’d with Mofs; at other times Villages are difeover’d among the Copfes; fometimes Canals 
prefent themfelves, which form Iflands, or lofing themfelves in the Earth expofe to view their 
beautiful Banks; in ffiort the. whole Prolped is inchan ting. 

Kan-ton is very large, and, as it were, three Cities united in one; which are feparated by fair 
high Walls, but fo contiguous that the fame Gate ferves to pafs from one to the other. The 
whole forms a Figure almoft fquare, and is not much lefs in Compafs than Paris ; thofe who 
live at a Diftancefrom the Center, are fometimes a whole Hour going to make a* Vifit in a 

* Chair, and yet there are no very large Gardens or wafte Grounds in the City ; only there dr* 

fome pretty good Squares, which are agreeable enough. 3 

The Streets are long and ftraight, paved with very hard hewn-Stone, and extremely neat, but 
all narrow, excepting a few, which are adorn’d with Triumphal Arches at certain Diftances. 
They are wholly taken up with Shops, and as fome of them are, cover’d, the beft Shops are 
there. The Streets are full of People efpecially Porters, who commonly go bare-footed and bare¬ 
headed ; or elfe wear a Straw Hat, of a vaft Circumference, and an odd Figure, to defend them 
from the Sun 01 Rain. Moft of them are feenloaden with Burdens, for they have no Conveniency 
here for carrying Goods but the Shoulders of Men. Perfons of Condition are carry’d in Chairs, 

The Houfes, tho’ very neat are far from being ftately; almoft all of them confift of a 
Ground-Floor, and are built Of Earth, ornamented with Bricks, and cover’d with Tiles. Yet 
'■ ' Kan-ton. 


( a ) Kan.ton is a Corruption of gSuangtong, tie Name of the 
Praviijcc. P. Boteva, p. 61, (hews how it came irj afe. it is 
aiie great Fault of this Relation, that the proper Names ami - 


Tcritis are ieldom explained i for the Table ef Terns is far front 
taking in all. 
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of the PROVINCES of CHINA. ix? 

Kan-ton is not deftitute of handfome Buildings. The Idol Temples, furrounded with Cells of p RQV 
the Bonzas , have fomething Angular in them : And the Hall of Confucius , as well as the Aca- q U ang-" 
demy where the Literati aflemble to compofe their Exercifes, are curious Struftures. The Ta-rnen tong, 
or Palaces of the Mandarins , are alio beautiful and grand; tho’ in a different Refpedt from ^/y\; 
what we term fo in Europe. 

The River is crouded on both fides with a prodigious Number of Barks in feveral Rows, 
which contain an infinite Quantity of People, and make a kind of floating City. Thefe Barks 
lying dole together form Streets; each Bark contains a whole Family, and like Houfes is divided 
into different Apartments ; the common People who inhabit them, go out betimes in the 
Morning, either to fifli, or work at the Rice, which yields two Crops every Year. At the 
End of eacli Street there is a Barrier, which is Ihut every Evening foon after the Gates of 
the City; fo that every Body is obliged to be at home by the time it grows dark.' This 
Regulation prevents many Diforders in China , where the greateft Cities are as quiet in the Night¬ 
time as if they con lifted but of Angle Families. 


The Second City , Shau-chew-fu. 

T HIS City is fituate between two navigable Rivers, which meet at the Place where it shm-thfci* 
is built; one of them comes from Nan-byong , and the other from the Province of Hu-fu. 
qitang. The Bank of the River on the Weft-Side is joined to the City by a Bridge of Boats, 
and well inhabited. The whole Country, which is fcattered over with Boroughs,- produces 
abundance of Rice, Herbage, Fruits, Cattle and Filh ; but the Air is not healthful, fo that 
often from the middle of 0 elder to December a great Number of the Inhabitants are carry’d off 
by the Diftempers that reign there. Six Cities of the third Rank are dependant on it; near 
one of which there grow black Reeds, which look like Ebony, whereof they make various 
Mufical lnftruments. 

Three Miles from Sbau-cbetp there is a celebrated Monaftery of the Bonzas , which formerly, Fine Mata* 
they affirm, contained a thquland of theto; nothing, can be more charming than its Situation. 

In the middle of a great Mountain, where it ftands, call’d Nan-wha, one difeovers an agree¬ 
able Defart, which extends along a vaft Plain, intirely encompafs’d with little Hills; on the 
Tops of which they have planted Rows of Fruit-’Trees, and from Space to Space Thickets, 
of Evergreens. The Country round about belongs to this Monaftery, which they lay was 
founded eight or nine hundred Years ago. 

The Devil, who is the Imitator of God’s Works, has his Penitents as well aS his Virgins 
and Martyrs. They pretend that the Founder of this Monaftery, whofe Body is worfhip’d here, 
fpent his Life in the mod dreadful Mortification; and that Worms having bred in the Sores, made 
in his Fleffi by an Iron Chain which he wore about liim, he took fo touch'Care to improve 
his Sufferings, that he gather’d them up as fail as they drop'd off his Pody, and pitt them in their 
Place again, faying, That there was ftill fomething to feed on. 

The Bonzas his Succeffors follow his Example, but very ill; for tho’ they make Profeffion 
of Chaftity, it is faid they are given to all forts of Debaucheries. Formerly great Complaints 
were made by the People, who came hither in Pilgrimage, that they robbed and plundered 
them; but at prefent Care is taken to prevent the like. 


The Third City, Nan-hyong-fu. (a) 

T HIS is a large trading City, and one of the moft frequented in the Empire. It ftands 
at the Fcot of a Mountain, (feparating the Provinces of §>uang~tong and Kyang-fi ) from which 
two large Rivers defeend, whereof one runs Southward, the other Northward; this laft is 
divided into fo many Branches that none of its Waters are loft, which are continually fwell’d 
with the Streams that fill from the Mountains. This City has only two Cities of the third 
Rank under its Jurifdidtion.. 

Between Nan-byong , which is the laft City of the Province of Qiiang-tmg, and Nan-ngan 
the fifth City of Kyang-Ji , ten Leagues diftant, lies a great Mountain, call’d Mey-lin ; over which 
there is a remarkable Road, above three Miles in length, : with Precipices on each fide ; but as ; ~ J 
the Way is pretty wide, Travellers are in no Danger from Accidents, 

On the Top of the Mountain, from whence one may fee a great Way into both Provinces, 
there is a fort of Temple built in Honour and to the 1 Memory of. the Mandarin who caufed 
this admirable Road to be made, which is the moft famous throughout China ; becaufe what¬ 
ever comes either from the Eaft or South, muft pafs that Way ; whence it is almoft conti¬ 
nually throng’d with People, as much as the Streets of great Cities. The Merchants of the 
feveral Provinces have very lately caufed a Stone Monument to be erected here, at their own 
Expence ; whereon is ioferibed ■ the Elogy of the Vice-Roy s who had the Care of the Cuftom- 
Houfes of the Province of Sfuang-tong, and caufed the Duties to be con fider ably leffen’d. 

( a ) In the Map, Nan-ymg, ami in the Table of Divifions, p. 6. Work, nor is it eafy to determine which is the true Ortho- 
Nun-ljjung, Differences ot thefe kinds are very common in this graphy. 
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The Fourth City, Whey-chew-fu. 

T HIS City is almoft furrounded with Water; and the Lands about it, which are the 
beft in'the Province, are irrigated by abundance of Springs. It has under its Jurif- 
difiion one City of the fecond Rank, and ten of the third. 

The whole Country, which lies near the Sea, abounds with Fifh, Qyfters, Lobfters, very 
well tailed Crabs, befides exU'aordinary large Tortoifes, of whofe Shells the Chinefe make all 
forts of Toys. There are two remarkable Bridges at Whey-chew, one of forty Arches, which 
covers the two Rivers that meet on the Eaft-fide; the other is to the Wed, built over a little Lake, 
that wadies the Walls of the City. This Lake which is but three Miles in Compafs, is lined with 
Stone quite round; and the fidesof it are embellilh’d with Gardens, and ftately Trees. There 
are two Iflands in it which are adorn’d with Pleafure-Houfes, and joined by a fine Stone Bridge. 

In a Mountain of this Diftrift they catch Butterflies, remarkable for their Beauty and Size; 
which are fent to Court, and employ’d in certain Ornaments of the Palace, defcribed elfewhere. 


The Fifth City , Chau-chew-fu. 

O’au.ihr.:- City (lands near the Mouth of the River Han-kyang, the Sea flowing up to its 

Walls. It has a magnificent Bridge on the Eaft-fide, which is very long, and proportion- 
ably wide, Its Diftrift contains eleven Cities of the third Rank. 

This Country is leparated by Mountains from the Province of Fo-kyen, and fo well water’d, 
that the Soil is every where very fertile; excepting in feme Places, where it is ftony and incapable 
of Tillage. . 


The Sixth City, Chau-king-fu. 

Cm-imtfA. TN this City, which, according to thofe who are Judges, is the beft built and handfomeft in 
X the whole Province, the Tfong-tu of the Provinces of Quang-tong and Qyan-Ji refides. 
It is fituate by the River 7 a-bo, on whofe Eaft-fide appears a beautiful Tower, nine Stories 
high. The Port is very fpacious, lying at the Confluence of three Rivers, or gnat Streams, one 
of which §068 to Kan-ton. This Stream- is fo reftrain’d between two Hills, that often in the 
time of Rain it overflows. 

From Chau-king to Kan ton , both fides of the River are befet with large Villages, fo near 
each other, that they feem to make but one. Among the reft there is one upon the left 
Hand, of an extraordinary Length, containing near two hundred Houfes; which appear like 
fquare Towers, and'ferve the Inhabitants to retire to with their Effects, in time of Rebellion, 
Village f> or the fuddaiit Attack of Robbers. Afterwards you come to the Village Fo-fhan, faid to co.n~ 
f eo 0 C ° ntainS ta ^ a Million of People. 

S’° 00 There are, upon the River only, upwards of five thoufand Barks, each as long as our midling 
Ships, and containing an intire Family; without reckoning an infinite Number of Fiftiing-Boats, 
and Canoes for crorang from one fide to the other; there being no Bridges over thefe great 
Rivers. 

This Country abounds with wild and tame Peacocks, ; which are rarely feen in the other 
Provinces, unlefs they be brought thither; alfo with Eagle-Wood and the Pao de RoJ’a, or Rofe- 
Wood, as; the Portugueze call it, of which the Chinefe make divers very curious Moveables. 
The Mountains likewife produce large Trees, which they call Iron-Wood , on account of its Hard- 
nefs and Weight, ‘ , 

Chau-king has under its Jurifdiiftion one City of the fecond, and five of the third Rank. 

The Seventh City } Kau-chew-fu. 

Kxu cbmfL npHE Tide comes up as far as this City, fo that the Chinefe Ships of Burthen may fail up 
X to it; which Convcniency, with the Fertility of its Land, caufes great Plenty. It prefides 
over one City of the fecond, and five of the third Rank. 

This Diftrift is inclofed partly by the Sea, and partly by Mountains, which are as Walls 
to it. Here are abundance of excellent Birds of Prey } alfo a fort of Stone nearly refembling 
Marble, which naturally reprefents Water, Mountains, and Landfkips. The Chinefe cut it into 
Leaves, whereof they make Tables and other Furniture. 

Petrifying The Sea produces a kind of Crab, much like the common fort, which have this ex- 
Crabj. traordinary Quality, that when they are out the'Water, they petrefy, without lofing their 
Fevere F ° rm * 5 T ie Ch ‘ n ^ e PhyficianS ufe them as an excellent. Remedy againft burning 
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The Eighth City , Lyeri-chew-fu. ^g. 5 ' 

T HIS City Hands near the Sea, which there forms a Very commodious Port for Barks, and hCXN 
Ships of Burden. Its Dillridt is but of fmall Extent, comprizing only one City of the-/ 3, 
fecond, and two of the third Rank. 

The Country borders on the Kingdom of long-king, from which it is feparated by inacceffible 
Mountains. It affords plenty of Peacocks; they fiffi here fdr Pearls, and make ieVeral pretty 
Works of Tortoife-Shell. 


The Ninth City\ Lwi-ehew-fti. 

T HE Territory belonging to this City, is the mod agreeable and plentiful in all the Wellern Lvji-chw/& 
Part of the Province. It is almoft furrounded by the Sea, being feparated from the 
Illand of Hay-nan, only by a lmall Streight; where, it is faid, there was formerly a Pearl- 
Filhery. 

It abounds with Boroughs, whole Inhabitants fublift by fifhing oh the Coafts, which afford 
plenty of all forts of Filh. The creeping Ozier, confifting of long Shoots, refembling twilled 
Cords, whereof the Chinefe make an infinite Number of pretty Works grows every Where in * See before; 
the Diftrift of this City ; which has fubordinate to it three Cities of the third Rank. p ' U2 ‘ 


The Tenth City , Kyun-chew-fu ( A ), Capital of the IJland 
of Hay-nan. 

TJAY-NAN, which fignifies South of the Sea, is a great Illand, having to the North, the 
tel Province of ^najig-tong (b), whereto it belongs, which may be feen diftindtly when the Sky is 
clear; on the South, the Channel form’d by the Bank of Paracel, with the Eaftern Coaft of 
Cochin china j on the Weft, part of the fame Kingdom, and that of long-king 5 and on the Eaft, 
the Sea of China. ( , 

Its greateft Length from Eaft to Weft is between fixty and feventy Leagues, and its Breadth 
from North to South, between forty and fifty; fo that it is near a hundred and fixty Leagues in 
Circumference. 

On the North fide, the Country is plain for fifteen Leagues from the Coaft; but on the Soutn Soil, 
and Eaft fide, it is covered with very high Mountains. It is only between thefe Mountains, 
and thofe which poffefs the middle part of the Ifie, that one meets with cultivated Plains ; 
and even thefe Plains, altho’ they contain but a very fmall Portion of the Land, are alfoin many 
Places landy and uncultivated. Plowever the great Number of Rivers, and frequent Rains that 
follow the Change of Seafons, render the Rice Fields fertile enough; and as they have often 
two Harvefts a Year, the Produce fufHces for the Inhabitants, tho’ pretty numerous. 

The Climate of the Southern part is very unwholefome, efpecially on account of the Water, ^ e nnw3lole " 
which according to the Chinefe is noxious; wherefore they take Care to boil every Morning a ° me * 
Quantity that may ferve for the whole Day. 

Kyun-cbew-ftt, the Capital of Hay-nan , is lituate on a Promontory ; and Ships come to Anchor 
under its very Walls. Two forts of Mandarins command here, as in all other Parts of China, 
viz. Literary Mandarins, and Military Mandarins, or Officers of War. It has under its Jurif- 
di&ion three Cities of the fecond, and ten of the third Rank, which are almoft all on the 
Sea Coaft. 

The greater Part of the Illand is fubjedt to the Emperor of China ;. none but the Country u-mZ-jhan^r 
In the middle, named Li-mu-Jhan or Chi-pan being independent. It is inhabited by a free iablfed b 
People, who have never yet been conquered, or acknowledged the Authority of the .Mandarins ; independent J 
being obliged to abandon the plain Country to the Chinefe , they have retreated to the Mountains Pco P Ie *. 
in the Center of the Illand, where they are Ihelter’d from all their Infults. 

Thefe People had formerly an open Corre'lpondence with . .the Chinefe : Twice a Year they 
expofed to Sale the Gold, which they dug out of their Mines, and their Eagle and Cajamba Wood, 
fo much efteem’d by, all the Eaftern People. One deputed' by them was fent to examine the 
Chinefe Linens and Wares on the Frontiers, while the Principal among the Chinefe Merchants 
repair’d to the Mountains to view their Commodities; the Bargain being-made, the Chinefe, Goods 
were firft carried thither, after which they faithfully deliver’d them the Things they had agreed for; 
by this Traffic the Chinefe made arqimmenfe Gain, whereof the Governor had the greater part. 

The Emperor ICang-hi , being informed of the prodigious Quantity of Gold which his Man¬ 
darins acquired by this Commerce, for that and other Reafons, forbid all his Subjects, under Pain 
of Death, to have any Correfpondence with thefe People. However, fo me fccret Emiflaries of 
the'neighbouring Governors, ftill find means of getting to them by Stealth; but the Profits 
arifing from this clandeftine Trade, for thcle thirty Years paftf are very inconfiderable to what 
they ufed to be. 

(a) In the Geographical Table as well as the Text, it is way of fuelling will be Kymg-chewfti. 
written Kinn ; but in the Map, Kiong, which according to our (b) The French has, thro’ fome Millake, Sfucmg-Ji. 
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Thefe I (landers therefore fcarce ever appeal tinlefs when they are moved, either by Caprice, 
or the Remembrance of their ancient Liberty, to, invade the neighbouring Chinefe Villages. 
They have now and then attempted to furprize fpme of them; but are fuch Cowards, and fo 
badly difciplined, that fifty Cbineje, tbo’ far from being good Soldiers, would defeat loop of 
them, their very Looks being enough to put them to flight, Neverthelefs there are other Iflanders 
more tractable, who, paying Tribute to the Emperor, are differed to poffefs feveral entire Villages 
in the Plains,’ becaufe they hold no Correfpondence with thofe of the Mountains. Many others 
put' themfclves into the Service of the Cbineje, keep their Sheep, till their Lands, and are fub- 
jeft to the common Days-Work, appointed by'the Governors of the, different Places; thefe 
are difperfed thro’ the Plain in the Eaft and South part of the Eland; and generally fpeaking 
are very deform’d, fhort, and of a reddifh Colour. 

Both Men and Women wear their Hair in a Ring on the Forehead, and on their Heads a 
Hat made of Straw or Rattan, tied under the Chin with two Strings. Their Habit confids 
of a Piece of Cailico, either black, or of a deep Blew, which covers them from the Waift 
to the Knees. The Women wear a kind of Waift-Coat of the fame, and are farther diflin- 
guiih’d by blue Streaks on their Faces, made with Indigo, from their Eyes downwards. Both 
Sexes wear Gold and Silver Ear-Rings, fhap’d like a Pear, and very well made. 

Their Arms are Bows and Arrows, which they are not very expert at; and a kind of Hanger, 
which they carry in a little Bafket, faden’d to their Girdle .behind. This is all the Tools 

they have for doing their Carpenters Work; and to cut Wood and Buflies, when they crofs 

Forefts. 

Befides the Mines of Gold in the Heart of the Eland, there are others in the North part, 

of the Lapis Annenus, which they carry to Kan-ton, and is ufed in painting all the blue Por- 

cellain. The bed Wood, both for Scent and Carving, comes from the Mountains of Hay-nan ; 
from whence the prefent Emperor caufed a Quantity to be brought, at a vad Expence, fuffi- 
cient to build a Palace defign’d for his Burying-]?lace. 

The mod precious of thefe Woods, next to the Eagle-Wood , is the Wha-li, call’d by Eu¬ 
ropeans, Roje or Violet Wood, on account of its Scent. There is alfo a yellow Wood, which 
is very beautiful and incorruptible ; whereof Pillars of a certain Thicknefs, are of an immenfe 
Price, and referved as well as the Wha-li for the Emperors Service. 

This Ifl.-.nd, befides the feveral kinds of Fruits found in China, produces much Sugar, To¬ 
bacco, and Cotton. Indigo is common here; to which if we add the Harveft of the Areca-Nut, 
the Crop of Rattan, with the different forts of Fiflvtakea on the Coads, which are dry’d and' 
faked for Exportationnobody need wonder that twenty or thirty thonfand pretty large Jonks 
fhould arrive here every Year from Kan-ton , or fcruple to to rank Hay-nan among the mod 
confiderabfe Elands of Afia , on account of its Situation, Magnitude, and Riches. 

The Port, where almod all the Barks of Kan-ton come, is in the North-fide of the Eland, 
and form’d by a pretty large River, whofe Mouth is defended by two final! Forts; but as it 
has not above ten or twelve Feet Water, Veffels, made after a different Manner from the 
Chinefe, would find it difficult to enter. Trade brings thither all the Merchants in the Eland, 
who have their Factors in other Parts. The Capital City dands about two Leagues from this 
Port; between them is a great Plain, full of beautiful Chinefe Sepulchres, among which there 
is one with _ a Crofs on it, where lies interred an - Italian Jefuit , the fird Miffionary who 
landed on this Eland, 

On the Southern_ Coaft, where the Company’s Ships have put in, there is one of the bed 
Ports to be met with, at the Bottom of a great Bay;’ where Veffels ride at Anchor in twenty 
Feet Water, within Piftol-ffiot. of the Shore, and fix Ships may continue, during both the 
Mcnfoons, in the greateft Security. 

On the Shores of this Port grow feveral Maritime Plants and Mandrepores (c) of all kinds; 
alfo feme Trees which yield Dragons Blood, and feveral others of different forts; from which, an 
Incifion being made, there diftills a white 1 Juice, that as it hardens, turns red ; but is not of a 
Confidence like Gum or Rofin, This Matter cad into a Perfume Pot, burns (lowly, and dif- 
fufes a Scent lefs drong, and more agreeable, than Incenfe. 

There is found among the Rocks, at no great Depth of Water, a certain little blue Fiffi, 
which refembles the Dolphin more than the Dorado, and is in greater Edeem with the Cbineje 
than the Golden Fijh ; but, unluckily, they live only a few Days out of their Element. 

Tho* we cannot abfolutely deny what is reported in Travellers, of a Lake in this Eland having 
the Virtue of petrifying whatever is thrown into it; yet there is great Reafon to doubt’it, be-, 
caufe the Iflanders know nothing of the Matter - that which may have given Occafion to this 
Opinion, is thofe counterfeit Petrifications, which the Chinefe make to Perfection, and are very com¬ 
mon at Kan-ton. They tell us alfo,. that Pearls are found no where in fuch Abundance as on the 
Northern Coafts of this Ifland; but however true this might-have been formerly it it certain, that 
at prefent there is no fuch thing: Indeed feme very fmall ones are gotten on the Coaft of Sunns- 
fh which are very dear;, but the Pearls one meets with in China , come from the Indies 

Among the Animals, this. Ifland breeds a curious kind of great black Apes, whofe Phyfiognomy 
very nearly refembles the Human, fo diftinft are the Features; but this Species is fcarce. There 

are others of a grey Colour, which are very ugly and common. . a. . - 


(c) The Mtmdrtfirt is *. Sea Plant rerembling White Carat. 


Hay-nan 







of the Provinces of c hina. up 

Hay- nan abounds with Game ; indeed the Partridges, Quails, and Hares are inferior to thofe p R0V xn- 
of Europe, but Snipes, Teal, and all forts of Water-Fowl are very good. There is a kind a n g* 
of Wood-Hen of an excellent Relifh. Turtle-Doves are in great plenty, aS well as two forts tong, 

of Wood-Pidgeons. Stags, and Maron-Hogs, which are a kind of wild Boars, are very cotamon. \y~y~\j 
Here are allb feveral forts of curious Birds, as Ravens with white Rings about their Necks, 
like Cravats j Starlings, which have a little Moon on their Bills; Black-Birds of a deep blue 
Colour, with yellow Ears, half an Inch long, which ipeak and whittle in Perfedion; little 
Birds, the Bignefs of a Linnet, whofe Feathers are of a moil beautiful Red, and others of 
a very bright Gold Colour ; which two forts of Birds, tho’ of different kinds are always together. 

Confidering the Iflanders travel both by Day and Night thro’ the Plains and thick Woods, 
without Arms, and almort -alwaysbare-foot, die Reptiles of Hay-nan cannot be dangerous; and 
tho’ it breeds Serpents and Snakes of a monftrous iize, yet they are fo timorous; that the lead; 

Noife frights them away. 

The Port of Ma-kaih 

T HIS Port is famous far the great Trade carry’d on by the Portuguefe (who have been in The Port of 
Pofleflion of it above a Century) when they were Matters of a confiderable Part of Ma ' ha,: ' 
the Indies ; but now they have only a Fortrefs with a very fmall Garrifon, being in no Condi¬ 
tion to maintain many Soldiers. 

The City is built on a little Peninfula, or, if you will, a lmall Iiland, becauie it is feparated 
from the Land by a River, which is enlarged by the Tides. It is join’d to the reft of the Iiland 
by a very narrow Ifthmus, acrofs which they have built a Wall. 

Thofe who are at Anchor without, fee nothing on all bands but Iiles,- which form a great 
Circle; with two or three Fortrefles on the Eminences, and fome Houfes at the end of the 
Town. ThefeHoufes and Fortrefles ieem to be built on a very high Land, bounding the 
View on that fide ; but between this Land, (which indeed is a pretty large Iiland) and Ma- 
kau, there is a fafe and commodious Port, along whofe Shores the City extends. 

The Houfes are built after the European Fafhion, but fomewhat low. Th Chinefe are more 
numerous than the Portuguefe , who are almoft all Mongrels, born in the Indies or at Ma¬ 
kati, and notbeing very rich, are in no Efteem with the Chinefe. ■ 

The Fortifications belonging to Ma-kau are pretty good; and well provided with Cannon ; but 
'the Garrifon is very weak, and as the Chinefe fupply it with all Neceffari.es, they are at no Pains 
•become Mailers of it. 

There is in the Place a Portuguefe Governor, and a Chinefe Mandarin, on whom the whole 
.Country depends; his Palace ftands in the middle of the City, and whatever he would have . 
done, the Portuguefe mutt obey, efpecially where- the Intereft of the. Chinefe is concern’d. • 

. The Portuguefe obtain’d this Settlement in the following Manner : During the Reign of 
Hong-chi the Europeans traded either at Kan-ton, or Ning-pofin. the Province of Che-kyang ; but 
in the time of Kya-tfmg , a Pirate named Chang-fi-lau, who infeftedthe Seas of Kan-ton, having 
feiz’d Ma-kau, and belieg’d the Capital of the Province; the Mandarins deiir’d the Afliftance 
of the Europeans on Board the Merchantmen, who oblig’d the Pirate to raife the Siege, and 
purfuing him to Makati, flew him there. The Emperor being inform’d of this Viftory, by 
the Tfong-tti, publifh’d a Decree, whereby he gave Ma-kau to thofe European Merchants, in order 
to fettle there. 

The Ijland of Shang-chwen-fhan, or Sangian. 

JrrtHE Death of S. Francis Xavier, the.Apoftle of the Indies, and his Tomb, which is ftifl The Ifland of 
JL to be feen in this Ifland, have render’d it remarkable. The Tomb ftands on an End- S ^f d ff en ‘- 
nonce at the Foot of a Hill; beiide it is a little Plain, cover’d on one fide with Trees, and Saipan* 
adorn’d on the other with feveral Gardens. A 

The Ifland is not defart, as-is reported ; for there are five Villages in it, inhabited by poor' 
Fifhennen, who live on the Fi.fli they take, and a little Rice which theyTow. Here' is a Chappel 
built by the Portuguefe Jefuits , about thirty Years ago ;' it is only of Plaifter, but looks very 
pretty, the Chinefe having japan’d it over with red and blue Varnifh, 


PROVINCE Xin. Q.UAN.G-SI. 

T PI I S Province is • fituate between thole of $uang-tong, $uey-cbew, Tun-nan, apd Prov.XIIL 
the Kingdom of Tong-king. It contains twelve Cities of the firft.Rank, and four- Quang-fi. 
fcore of the fecond and third. It produces iucli plenty of Rice, that for fix Months L/'Y'N J, 
of the Year it furniihes the Province of ^ gang-tong , which other wife would- not 

he able to fupport its numerous Inhabitants. 


NotwiffL 




geographical description 


Notwithftanding which it is not to be compared to moft of the other Provinces, either for Extent, 
PRftvXlib jj„ auty or Trade, Akho' it is water’d by many Rivers, yet only the Parts towards the Eaft 
GE n fo fi - ai 'id South are well improv’d, being a flat Country and the Air mild ; almoft every where elfe, 
efpeciaily towards the North, it is incumber’d with Mountains cover’d with thick Forefts. 

Minr of ‘ There are in this Province Mines of all forts of Metals, efpeciaily Gold and Silver; which the 
silver, ^ . cutot - p 0 j icv j mve always prohibited to be Open’d,- for fear of oceafioning Diiiurbancea. 
A certain Chain of Mountains"having been known, fora long time paft, to contain Mines 
of (fold, Silver, Tin, Copper, and Lead; ibme Years ago the Governor of a City of the firft 
Rank, in whole Diftrid they are, prefented a Memorial to the Emperor, wherein he flhew’d 
how to prevent Inconveniences. Among the reft, he obfcrv’d that the Inhabitants offer’d to open 
them at their own Expence; and propofed that none, either of this or the neighbouring Provinces, 
Jhoiild be permitted to work at them, without a Patent from his Mandarin, befides four Perfons 
Security for his Condiuft. • 

The Emperor having lent this Memorial to be examin’d by the Hu-pu, that Court, which 
iuperin tends the Revenues, approv’d of it, conditionally that, according to what is pra&ifed on 
like Oceafions, the Undertakers fliould give forty per Cent to the Emperor, and five per Cent to 
the Officers and Soldiers, who prefided over the Work. Afterwards the Emperor referv’d the 
P’ant roda- Gold Mine wboly to himfelf, and work’d it at his own Expence. There is in this Province a 
tesMwk a pretty extraordinary Tree, which inftead of Pith contains a foft Subftance, that ferves for 
jnfta, t h a t Meal, and does not tafte amifs. Here are abundance of thofe Infefls, Ipoken of before, which 
make white p ro duce the white Wax. 'I he Cinnamon that grows here, diffufes a more , agreeable Odour, 
Wax- than that of the Mind of Ccylan (u), and the Silks that are made, bear a good Price; in fhert, 
this Country breeds Parrots, Porcupines, and Rhinocerofes. 


The Firfi City, Quey-ling-fu, Capital of the Province. 

rpHIS City ftands on a River (e) that falls into the Ta-ho ; and runs with .fuch Rapidity 
X thro’ the narrow Valleys, that, tho’ it is large, it is not navigable, or of any ufe for 
Trade. 

The City is remarbable ■ for being built partly after the Manner of our antient Fortifica¬ 
tions ; but is much inferior to moft of the other Capitals. 

Etymol of ®uey4ing fignifies the Forejl of the Flowers ofQuey ; becaufe the Flower call’d $uey, tho’ pretty 
common throughout China, is more plenty in this Province, and efpeciaily in the Territory of 
this City, than elfewhere. 

The Flower The Tree which produces it, is very large, with Leaves refembling thofe of the Lawrel j 
iris little, yellow, and grows in Bunches; it does not remain long on the Tree, and when 
it falls, another comes in its Place. In Autumn the Tree is cover’d over with thefe Flowers, 
whofe agreeable Smell perfumes the whole Country. 

Beit Stones In this Diftridt are found the beft Stones which the Literati ufe to make their Ink of; and 
for making jfojs w hofe Feathers are variegated with very bright Colours, and. woven in their Silks. 
n ’ ^geyling has under its Jurifdi&ion only two Cities of the feCond, and feven of the third 

Rank. It is almoft wholly encompafled with favage and barbarous People, who are fettled in 
the-Mountains. I have already given an account of them, diftinguifhing thofe who arc fubjeft 
to the Chinefi Mandarins, from thofe who live in a State of Independency. 


The Second City, Lyew-cliew-fu. 

UpHE Territory of this City is. of great Extent, and well water’d, but full of Mountains, 
X which however abound with Simples, much ufed by the .Phyficians, Two Cities 
of the fecond, and ten of the third Rank depend on it. 
n-fim-fyn. Among thefe latter, Vu-fwen-hyenh famous, on account of the lively and fubtil Wit of its Inha¬ 

bitants. There is fcarce an Examination at Pe-king for the Degree of Dodlor, but feveral 
Literati of this City obtain it, who are afterwards employ’d in feme of the Governments ; cir 
Magiftracies. ’ .’ 


The Third City, Kin-ywen-fu. (f) 


Khrjvn^ rpHO’ this City is built on a large River, yet it is not the more agreeable; for befides being 
. X encompafled with frightful Mountains, thofe of Quey-chm, which are inacceflible, and 
inhabited by People who are half Savage, are in its Neighbourhood. 

. TbffValleys ¥ n g between thefe frightful Mountains are interfperfed with Villages and Forts. 
Gohfos gatMr’d out of its Rivers, and the Areka is found every where, Two Cities of the fecond, 
, and five of the third Rank depend on its Jurifdiftibji. 


F) Mere properly s.eyb M> or. Man with an S.- 
(b) According to the Map, it ftands on a fort of Lake. 


ft) Here the Name agrees with the Map, but in both the 
Tables it Is fuelled. King jvjsn ft 1. . 
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The Fourth City, Se-nghenfu. 

T HE Diftricl of this City is of no great Extent, containing only one City of the fecotid 
Rank, and two of the third. It is encompaired with Mountains, whole Inhabitants, 
who were formerly rude, and half Barbarians, but have become civiliz’d by Degrees, fince they 
were incorporated with the Empire. * 


pROvXill, 

Quang-fi. 

Se-nghen-fti. 


The Fifth City, Ping-lo-fu. 

T HIS City Hands on a River, which, tho’ large, is hardly navigable. It runs among very 

narrow Valleys, interfperfed with Rocks, which makes it full of Water-Falls. Its Jurifdi- pi, lg .i 0 f£. 
ftion contains one City of the fecond, and feven of the third Rank. 

All thefe Cities are inviron’d with Mountains, which render the Country difagreeable; 
fome of them however are cover’d with Orange-Trees; abundance of that white Wax, made- 
by certain Infeds, is found here, whereof I have ipoken more than once already. 

The Sixth City, U-chew-fu. 

A LL the Rivers of the Province meet near this City, which borders on Quang-tong 3 whence 

it is look’d on as the irioft confiderable for Trade, and of greateff Importance,- becaufe it is xj-ckemfii. 
the Key of that Province. Its Difiiidt comprizes one City of the fecond, and nine of the third 
Rank. . 

The Country is partly plain, and partly mountainous. It produces Red Lead, and a remark- ^.™ ab r a ^ 
able Tree, nam’d Quang-hng which inftead of Pith contains a foft Subllance, employ’d to c jng m™i. * 
the fame Ufe as Meal, and of no difagreeable Tafie. 

Befides the common Animals of China, one meets here with the Rhinoceros; and a kind Rhinoceros, 
of Apes, with yellow Hair, which by their Shape;, and Shrilnefs of their Yell, have a great Re- 
femblance of Dogs. 


The Seventh City, Sin-chew-fu. (a) 

T HIS City Hands at the Confluence of two Rivers, in an agt'eeable Country, if compar’d 

with the reH of the Province. The Forefls and Mountains, wherewith it is incompafled, ' ' ' 

have fomething inexpreflibly gay and fmiling, efpecially to fuch as come from thofe Heep Moun¬ 
tains, on the Spot which Hrike the Eye with nothing but what is frightful and melancholy. 

The Country produces a fort of Cinnamon, niuch inferior to that- of Ceylan, in Goodnefs 
and Smell;, alfo thofe Trees, whofe Wood is fo hard that it has the Name of Iron-Wood. 

They make Cloth of a certain Grafs, which fonaetimes bears agreater Price; than the com¬ 
mon Silks. A kind of yellow Earth is found here, which they fay is a fovereign Remedy 
againH ail forts of Poifon. The Diflrid of this City is not confiderable, containing no more 
than three Cities of the third Rank. 

The Eighth City, Nan-ning-fu. 

T HE Place where this City Hands, is almoH furrounded with Rivers, and little’ Lakes. 

Four Cities of the fecond, and three of the third Rank are within its DiHridt, which 
is intermixt with Plains and Mountains. 

Great Parrots are found here, that are eafily taught to fpeak; alfo a kind of Fowl; which 
difeharges out of its Mouth Threads of Cotton; and very large Porcupines, which dart very 
long and fharp Quills at thofe- who approach them. Some of its Mountains produce Iron Mines, 


The Ninth City, Tay-ping-fiu 

T HIS City is fituatc in an Elbow made by a large River, by which it is incloied on 
three fides, and fortify’d on the fourth by a Wall running from one' Branch of that 
River to the other. 

The Country depending on it is the beft in the whole Province. ■ The Soil is fertile, very 
populous, and well cultivated. It contains a great Number of Forts, as bordering on the 
Kingdom of Tong-king. ■ _ 

The Inhabitants are look’d on as Barbarians by the Chinefe , becaufe they have not much 
Politenefs, and Ihew a Roughnefs in their Behaviour,, very different from the Chinefe Affability; 
The Difiridt of this City contains twelve Cities of the fecond, and two of the third Rank, 

(a) Jn ihe Table Page 6. Tfin chew ft). 


V q L. r. 
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m GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION 
« The Tenth City, Se-ming-fu. (») 

alio near the Borders of Tong-king, In a mountainous Country, .and not far front 
o the Pillar, which the Tong-kingeje have ere&ed to ferve for the Limits of their Kingdom, as 
I have elfewhere remark’d. Its Mountains furniflb abundance of Wood, and its Diftridt contains 
only four Cities of the lecond Rank. . 

the Country* produces all the Neceffaries of Life, but the Inhabitants are not near fo polite as 
thole of other Parts of the Empire. 

The Eleventh City, Chin-ngan-fu. 

CAvwwjr,. A S great Part of. the Diftrid of this City depends on Tong-king, it contains only one 
XX City of the lecond Rank. It was formerly no more than a pitiful Borough, which 
was afterwards inlarg’d, and inclofed with Walls, in order to make it a City of the firft Rank. 

The Manners of its Inhabitants does not differ much from thofe of the Cbineje. The Country 
produces all the Neceffaries of Life, and among the reft much Honey and Wax. 

The Twelfth City , Se-chio-fu. ( c ). 

Ht-thn-fu. qpHE Diftridt of this City is inconfiderable, containing only two Cities of the fecond Rank. 

It is iituate alraoft at the Spring of two little Rivers, which meet near its Walls. The 
Country is partly plain, partly mountainous. It borders on Tun-nan , and is, full of populous 
Boroughs. ' 


PROVINCE XIV. , YU N-NAN. 

Prov.xi v. » *■ ■. <HIS Province, being one of the richeft of the Empire, is bounded on one fide by the 

Yutwian. I ' Provinces of Se-cbwen, ^uey-cbew, and Quang-fi ; and on the other by Tibet, fome 
^ounds^ favage Nations little known, and the Kingdoms of Ava, Pegu , Laos, and Tong-king, 

oun s. it contains twenty one Cities of the firft Rank, and fifty five of the fecond and 

third. It is water’d every where by Rivers, whereof feveral take their Rife from confiderable 
Lakes, which are in the Province, and render it very fruitful. 

Gold Sand. Alt forts of Neceffaries are very.cheap here^ The Gold alone that is gathered out of the 
Sand of the Rivers and Torrents, which defcend from the Mountains Iituate in the Weftern 
part of the Province, amounts to a confiderable Sum; whence it may be judged that, thofe 
Mountains contain Gold-Mines, which would produce immenfe Riches, were they fuffer’d to 

be open’d. ' . 

Mines of Befides the Mines of common Copper, found alfo in fome other Provinces, there are fome 
white Copper 0 f a Angular j kind, named Pe-tong, which is, white, both within and without. It produ ces 
Red Amber. 'red Amber, but no yellow s in a word, Rubies, Saphirs, Agats, Pearls, precious Stones, Mulk, 
I” 5 Si % > Benjamin, a fort of Frankincenfe, which is much efteem’d, Lapis Armenus, and 
Frankincenfe very beautiful Marble., Some of this Marble, which is of divers Colours, naturally reprefents 
Jnd Marble. Mountains, Flowers, Trees and Rivers, whereof they make Tables and other Ornaments; 
fome think that the Rubies, and other precious' Stones, are brought hither from the King¬ 
dom of Ava. , . ’ 1 _. ■ . ■ . '• 

Among the Animals, one meets, with excellent Horfes, nioft of them low but ftrong 
and vigorous ; Stags of a peculiar kind, which are neither taller nor thicker than our ordi¬ 
nary Dogs. The Lords, keep them in their Gardens for their Diverfion. The Birds, call’d 
Kin-ki or Golden-TIens, tie alfo found fiere, which T have defc'ribed elfewhere. 

, The People are very, ftrong and courageous; befides they are of a mild affable ’ Temper, and fit 
for the Study of the'Sciences. . ,i 


The Firft City, Yun-nan-fu, the. Capital of the Province. 

HTHIS City has no navigable River, but is built.on the fide of. a large and deep Lake, .or 
1b;fpealc rnthe Language of the Country;- oh; the Coaft cTth A South Sea! At is hot many 
Yearsfcc tl.. was remarkabk for «s Beauty. Within its Walts; Which are three Miles in Coni- 
pafs, it wM..full of handrome Butldmgs, and without, adorn’d With pleafint'Gardens, two or 
three of which are ftill to be feen. r 


(n) In the Map St-mh-Jt, 1 but in the Tables as here,' 


(c) In the two Tables ti 


ling-fin but in the Map as here. 

■ - A Ghinefe 
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A Chincfc Prince formerly kept his Court here; the Tartars becoming Mailers of China they gave p R0Vxm 
him the invelliture thereof with the Title of King; but that Prince (n) being weary of the Yun-nan.' 
Yoke, and having taken up Arms againlf the Emperor, in 1679, his Family was ruin’d, and dying 
a while after of old Age, his Troops were of a Hidden difperled. 

The Trade for Metals is greater here than in any other Province. They make a particular fort 
of bilk, named Tong-hay-hvan-tfe, that is, the Safin of the Eajlern Sea, without knowing the Oc- 
cafion of this Name. It is made of twilled Silk, is not dower’d,- and without any Glofs. 

They dye it of all forts of Colours, as they do the * Twan-tfe , or common Satin ; but it appears 
neither bright nor lively ; they alio make very good Carpets. 

After all, Yun-nan , at prtient, has more Reputation than Wealth; the Shops are but indif¬ 
ferently furnifh’d, the Dealers poor, the Buildings mean, and the Concourle of People not very 
great, if compared with what is feen in moll of the other Capitals of Provinces. 

In this City the Tfong-tu, or Governor-General of the Provinces of Yun-nan and Sfiey- 
chew, relides, as alfo the Vice-Roy of the Province. Its Diftrid contains four Cities of the fecond, 
and feven of the third Rank. 

The whole Country is agreeable and fertile, confiding partly in little Hils, and partly in 
large Plains. The Waters are very good, the Climate temperate, and the Canals give an eafy 
Admittance to Veffels. 

The Inhabitants are indued with Wit and Courage; and have always been addicted to Arms, 
or Agriculture. The Horfes that are bred there are lmall, but hardy and ftrong. It pro¬ 
duces Lapis Armenia and fine Marble. The Trees call’d Roje-Wood , are alio found here. 


The Second City , Ta-li-fu. 

T HIS City, like the Capital, Hands on a Lake, which is very long, and abounds with all la-lifL 
forts of Fifh. It is large, and very populous; the Climate is mild, and the Sbil fertile, 
fo that it is a very pleafant Place to live in. 

It .is. here principally thofe fair Tables and other Ornaments are made of that mod beau¬ 
tiful Marble, dug out. of the Mountain Tyen-fung ; and which is naturally variegated with fo many 
different Colours, that one would think the Mountains, Flowers, Trees, and Rivers reprefented 
thereon were drawn by a fkillful Painter. 

Ta-li has under its Juriididion, four Cities of the fecond, and three of the third Rank. 


'The Third City , Ling-ngan-fu. (e) 


T HE whole Country, that belongs to this City, containing four Cities of the fecond Rank, and Ling-nganj 2. 

five of the third, confifts either of Plains, little Hills, and Mountains, which afford no dis¬ 
agreeable Profped; it is water’d by pretty large Lakes, and feveral Rivers, that render it fertile, 
especially in Rice and Wheat, It produces alfo plenty of Honey and Wax, as well as mod of the 
Fruits found in the Indies. 


The Fourth City, Chu-hyung-fu, (* 


T HIS City Hands in the Heart of the Province, and a very beautiful Coiintry, water’d Ghu-kyung-fi. 

with feveral Rivers, and inclofed on all fides with fine Mountains, which ferve indead 
of Bulwarks. The Air is healthful, and the Soil produces plenty of all forts of Grain. It 
abounds alfo with good Padurcs. 

The Mountains yield the Lapis Armenia, and a fine green Stone; fo do fame of them Silver 
Mines in Cafe they were open’d. It has but two Cities of the fecond Rank under its Jurifdidiom 

The Fifth City, Chin-kyang-fu. 

N OTHING can be more agreeable than the Situation of this City. It Hands on the G’nn-kya«gf!i 
fide of a great Lake which lies to the South, and in a Plain encompaffed with Moun¬ 
tains, which are at a proper Didance to render the Profped agreeable. Its Didrid is of no 
great Extent, containing no more than two Cities of the fecond, and two of the third Rank; 
but it is water’d by Lakes and Rivers that make it fertile, and abound With excellent Fife, 

The Inhabitants make Cotton Carpets, which are much edeem’d. 


The Sixth City , King-tong-fu. 


T HE Country, where, this City Hands, is full of, very high Mountains, which they fay con* Ktng-mgfL 
tain Silver Mines, It abounds with Rice, and its Valleys are well water’d with Brooks 
and Rivers. Altho’ it enjoys the Rank of Fir, there is no other City in its Diftrid. 

(d) This was the famous XJ-fan-gbcy, who call’d in the Tartars (f) In the Map as here, but Ghu-byang-fti, in the iirft Table, 
to fupprefs the Rebels. and. Cbfi-byoxgfu in the fecond, 

(e). Jn the Map Lmg-gau.fu, but in the Tables as here. 
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On the Weft of it is one of thofe Bridges, which I have deferibed elfewhere, imported by Iron 
Cha",' The Si-Sit of the Precipices, and Agitation of the.Bridge, when many Paffengers are on 
it at once, ncvcrlfail to terrify thofe who have not palled it before. 

The Seventh City, Quari-nan-fu. 

T HIS City as well as the former, has no other within its Diftrid. It Hands oh the 
' Borders of the Province of %uey-cbew, and is feparated, as it were, from the reft of 
the Province by frightful Mountains. Its Soil is fertile, but the Inhabitants are confider’d by 
the Cbineje as Barbarians , on account of the Rudenefs of their Behaviour, 


'The Eighth City, Quang-fi-fu. 


T 


HIS City Hands in a little Plain, and on the Side of a Lake. It is quite furrounded 
__ with Mountains, and has under it only two Cities of the third Rank, without any 
thing farther, worthy Remark. 

The Ninth City, Shun-ning-fu, 

I S a very fmall City, not above a Mile and an half in Compafs, furrounded with Mountains, 
lo that the Avenues to it are thro’ very narrow Valleys. The Soil is alrtloft every where 
barren, and the Genius as well as Manners of the Natives as rude as the Climate they inhabit. 


The Tenth City , Ku-tfing-fu. (G) 

A LTHO’ this City is furrounded with Mountains, yet the Country about it is fruitful 
enough. It commands over five Cities of the fecond, and two of the third Rank. 
Their Inhabitants are very laborious, and do not leave an Inch of Land unimprov’d; but they 
are fo litigious, that they fpend the beft Part of their EfFeds at Law. 

The Eleventh City , Yau-ngan-fu. (h) 

T HE Territory of this City is fufficiently large, altho’ it has but two Cities, one of the 
fecond, and the other of the third Rank under its Jurifdidion. It is intermixt with 
fertile Valleys and Mountains, cover’d with fine Forefts. It furnilhes abundance of Mufk. 

Near the City is a Well of fait Water, whereof they make very white Salt. The People of 
this Country are of a ftrong Conftitution, and naturally warlike. 

The Twelfth City , Ko-king-fu. 

T HIS City, which is encompaffed with Mountains, has no more than one City of the 
fecond Rank in its Diftrid, which is fituate on a Lake, fix Leagues in Compafs. 
Its Inhabitants are courageous and brave. They ufually go arm’d with Bows and Arrows. 

The Country produces Mulk and Pine-Apples. Very beautiful Carpets are made here. 
It is laid there are Gold Mines in its Mountains, bordering on the Country of the Si-fan, 
or Territories of the Lamas. 


The Thirteenth City , Vu-ting-fu. (r) 

nPlUS S ity * S fltuate 011 the Borders of t he Province of Se-chwen , in a rich and fertile Soil, 
A wato’d with Brooks and Rivers that produce great plenty. It has a pretty large Gar¬ 
mon to defend the Country againft any Incurfions of the neighbouring Mountaineers. 

. J he r if L weil cultivated, and its Paftures are ftock’d with numerous Flocks' A great 
deal of Mufk nlfo comes, from hence. Some of its Mountains are rugged and fteep and the 
Paffages : over them fo narrow, that only one Man at a time can clamber up In time of War 
the Inhabitants retire to them as inacceffible Holds, It; has in its Diftrid only two Cities of the 
fecond Rank, and one of the third. 


The Fourteenth City , Li-kyang-tu-fu. 


(K) 


T T , 1S fald the Inhabitants of this City and the Territory belonging to it, are defeended from 
if iriSffr Tr s n°l the Ckm J e l^° r carae and-fettled here. It has no City depending on 
no dominions of the La mas, wherein 

Pine-Apples G d MmeS ' ^ Wh ° le C ° Wtry 18 weU water ’ d fertiIe > Y^ng Amber and 


(o) This City is call’d in Table i. and the Map, Ku chena fit. 
(nj In the Map,, Tau-gun-fu. 


(i) In both Tables V-tin g f& j but in the Map as here. 
(k) In the Map as here j but in the Tables Li-kyang-fu. 
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The Fifteenth City , Yweii-kyang-fu 

QTANDS on a pretty large River, call'd Ho-li-hang , and has no City under its Jurifdidtion. 
4*3 The Country coniilL of Mountains, and Plains water’d by feveral Rivers. It furnifhes Abun¬ 
dance of Silk; produces plenty of Ebony, Palm-Trees, and Areka , which the Inhabitants chew 
With Betel Leaf Peacocks are very numerous here. 


Yun-nan. 

Yiuin-kjang- 

/«• 


The Sixteenth City , Mong-wha-fu; 

T HIS is one of thofe Cities which has no Jurifdiction over others; it is fuiToUnded Ma^^uha- 
with high Mountains, and i3 remarkable in that there is no Country in the whole Empire, A- 
Which furnifhes fo great a Quantity of Mulk. 


The Seventeenth City , Yung-cliang fu. (a) 

T HIS City is pretty large and populous, built like the former, in the mid ft of Moun- _ 
tains, near an Extremity of the Province, and in the Neighbourhood of People, who 
are favage, and little known; the Dilpofition and Manners of the Inhabitants partake of' 
thofe of their Neighbours. The Country furnifhes Gold, Honey, Wax, Amber, and abun¬ 
dance of good Silk. One City of die fecond, and two of the third Rank are under its 
Jurifdi&ion. 


The Eighteenth City , Yungning-tufu. 

T HIS City is fituate at the end of the Province, alrnoft touching the Dominions of the 
Lamas. There is a fine Lake on the Baft-fide of it, with four little Ifles in it, which 
eppear above Water in pretty Eminencies. It has no other City under its Jurifdi&ion. 

Here, as well as in Tibet y Numbers of that fort of Cows are to be met with, whofe Tails ferve 
for feveral Uies. They make Sniffs of them, that are Proof againft Rain, and Carpets milch 
efteem’d. The Chinefe Ofiicers ehiploy them alfo in adorning their Standards and Helmets. 


The' Nineteenth City , Yung-pe fiL 


A LTHO’ this City ftands amidft Mountains, its Territory is not the lefs fertile; having Tmg-pi-fL 
large Plains, watered partly by a fine Lake, partly by divers Brooks and pretty big Rivers, 
but has no City depending on it. 


The Twentieth City 3 Kay-wha-fu. (s') 

T HIS City is confiderable for nothing but that it borders on Tdng-king > and is one of Kay^hafk. 

the Keys of the Province on that. fide. It ftands in a Country, intermixt with fer¬ 
tile Valleys and high Mountains. It has no Jurifdiftion or City depending on it. 

The Twenty Firfi City , San ta-fu. (c) 

T HIS laft City, which ftands on the Borders of the Kingdom of Ava, is properly a For- „ 

trefs to defend the Frontiers. The whole Country is full of Mountains, which ferve it an ' ,a ^“" 
•for a Bulwark ; and the Valleys are water’d with Rivers, that render the Soil fertile. 


PRO VINCE XV. Q.UEY-CHEW, 

T HIS Province, which Is one of the finalleft in the Empire, is fitiiated between p ROv 

thofe of Hit-quango Se-cbwen, Tun-nan , and Quang-Ji. It contains ten Cities of Quev-* 
the firfi Rank, and thirty eight of the fecond and third. chew. 

It is full of inacceffible Mountains, whence one Part of it is inhabited by People, iyYV 
who never were fubdued, but are pcrfe&ly independant, as I have fhewn at the Beginning of BouIlds > anJ 
this Work., [p. 32] 

(a) The fil'd Syllable in the Name of this City, and the fol- (b) In the lame Table it is Sfui-wba-fu. 

lowing is fpetl’d Ymg in the llcond Table of Latitude and Lon- (c) This City, as well as Yung-nmg-p.t-fu s is omitted in the 

gitude at the End of the Work. firlt Table, p. 0. 


vol, r . 
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. The Emperors, in order to people this Province, have often fent Colonies hither, and 
0°» v even fometimes Governors with their whole Families. 

thew ' ^ contains abundance of Forts, and Military Places, where numerous Garrifons are kept; 

sJty^sJ but the Tribute which the Province pays, not being fufficient to maintain them, the Court 
is oblig’d to make up that DefeCt by lending them Supplies every Year. 

The Mountains afford Mines of Gold, Silver, and Mercury ; alfo part of the Copper, 
whereof the fmall Money, current thro’ the Empire, is made, comes from hence. 

Among thefe Mountains one meets with agreeable and fertile Valleys, efpecially neiir the 
Rivers. Provifions are cheap, but not in fuch Plenty as elfewhere, or as they might be, if the 
Land was better cultivated. 

They have no Manufactures for Silks in this Province, but they make Stuffs of a cer¬ 
tain Herb, which refembles Hemp, very fit for Summer-wear. 

The Inhabitants breed a great Number of Cows, Hogs, and the beft Horfes in all China ; the 
wild Fowl, whereof one meets with infinite Quantities, have an excellent Tafte. 


The Firfl City , Quey-yang-fu, (d) Capital of the Province . 

$>ueyjtmg- / TP S H IS City, which is one of the final left in China , is not three Miles in Compafs. 
T‘ Its Houfes are built partly of Earth and partly of Brick, like thofe belonging to the 

Tribunals. The River whereon it Hands, bears no Boats, whence it has but little Trade; 
But its JurifdiClion extends over three Cities of the fecond, and four of the third Rank, 
befides abundance of Forts, wherewith it is, as it were, furrounded. The Country is plain 
in fome parts, and in others full of Mountains, fome of which are very fteep. 


The Second City , Se-chew-fu. (e) 

Ss-d>eK-fi k ,. CE-CHEW , fituate at the Extremity of the Province towards Hti-auang , has only fome 

^ Forts under its Jurifdiftion. The Country is full of Mountains, and furnifhes Red-Lead, 
Quickiilver, and divers other Metals. 

Its Inhabitans, tho’ more civilized than the reft of the People of the fame Province, are 
perfectly ignorant of the Chine/e Sciences. They go ordinarily barefooted, and are fo inured 
to Fatigue that they travel over the Rocks with a furprizing Swiftnefs. 

The Third City , Se-nan-'fu. 

T HIS City, which Hands on a fine River, and in a long Plain, has in its DiftriCt three 
Cities of the third Rank, and feveral Forts. It is bounded on both fides by Moun¬ 
tains, fome whereof are inacceflible, there being but one narrow Way to get up any of 
them. a r / 

In time of War, the Inhabitants retire to thefe Mountains with their EfFeCts to prevent 
being plunder’d by the Soldiers, who pafs thro’ their Country. There alfo a favage People hide 
themfelves, who have fcarce any Correfpondence with the Chinefe. r 


The Fourth City , Chin-ywen-fu. 


( F ) 


T^fth^Sln? bnLiy ery £ ma11 ’ COmprif “ g onl ? fome Forts, and two Cities 
in all Chim ^ R ^ but P roduces *W**nates, Oranges, and the beautifulleft Flowers 

with the' 


The Fifth City , She-tfyen-fu 




I S lituate between the two former Cities, and has but a verv fmall -r 

a few Fore, and one Town of tte third Rank. The People who inhabiit« 
l ? lM ” te r ry ^? re " tfr ° mttaof the b«h Men and Women 

Caft ° mS £ ° theC ^ “. The Country 


(f) In the Map Cbi-yuien-ju, 

(c) In the firft Table, Sbe-t/mfu, 


The 


(d) In. the Second Tabic Quf-v.v^-fu. 
ffj Tfi'cbtiv-fii) in the fame Table. 
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The Sixth City, Tong-jin-fu. 

T HIS is one of the Frontier Cities towards the Province of Hu-quang, It has only one 
City (a) and a few Forts under its Jurifdidtion. Much Gold is gathered here, nor 
are there wanting Mines of Copper. Converting with the Chinefe has in ibme Meafure civi¬ 
lized the People, who were formerly cruel and lavage. 


Pr.ov.XV, 
Qji e u- 
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The Seventh City , Ngan-flian-fu. (b) 

T H E Country which belongs to this City is full of Mountains, and contains three hfu-jian-fa. 

Cities of the fecond Order, with five of the third Rank; betides feveral garrifon’d Forts 
to keep the People of the Neighbourhood in Awe, who live in a State of Independance in 
their Mountains. The Rivers that water the Valleys and Plains, would render the Country 
fruitful enough, were the People more induftrious. 


The Eighth City , Tu-yun-fu. (c) 

nr HE Jurifdidtion of this City is of very fmall Extent, containing only two Cities of the 
fecond Rank, and as many of the third. It lies next the Mountains, inhabited by 
the Seng-myau-tfe, People, whom the Chinefe were never able to reduce, and who have a 
Government of their own, as I have already related ; it is feparated from them only by a 
River, and certain very fteep Mountains. 

The Ninth City , Ping-y wen-fir (d) 

T HE Country belonging to this City is, like the former, in the Neighbourhood of thofe Pi ngrM *fi: 

wild independent People, who inhabit inacceffible Mountains. It comprizes no more " : 

than five Cities, one of the fecond, and two (e) of the third Rank. The Soil produces excel¬ 
lent Tea, and Oranges of all forts, They make Cloth of a kind of raw Hemp, very different 
from that which grows in Europe. 

The Tenth City , Wey-ning-fu. (f) 

T HIS City Hands on a fine Lake, and in the middle of a Plain, encompafied with w 

high Mountains. It has under its Jurifdidtion three Cities of the fecond Rank, and Wcynm & *. 
as many of the third, with feveral Forts, where there are Garrilons kept, for the Defence 
of the Country. 

(a) By the Firlt Table, p. 6 it appears, that this City is a (d) In the firft Table, Ping-yue-fu. 

Hyen, or of the third Rank. (e) Here is a manifeft Miftake, for the particular Numbers do 

’ (a) In the Second Table Ngari-Shien-fti. not agree with the general 5 and the Firft Table makes fout Hytnt 

( c) In the Map and H .til Table as here, but in the fecond (?) In the Second Table Whty-ning-fn , 

Table Tu.yivenfii. 




annals 

OF THE 

CHINESE MONARCHS 

0 R, 

A compendious HI STORY, 

CONTAINING 

The molt remarkable Events under each REIGN, 
according to Chronological Order. 


The INTRODUCTION. 

HAVE already obferv’d, it is the common Opinion of thofe who have en- 
deavour’d to trace the Origin of this Empire, that the Pofterity of the Sons 
of Noah, fpreading themfelves over the Eaftern Parts of AJia, arriv’d in China 
1 lipt| about two hundred Years after the Deluge, and fettled in Shen-fi. This Pro ■ 
vince, being thus peopled by the Pleads of many confiderable Families, who 
multiply’d greatly, new Colonies were fent into thofe of Eo-nan, Pe-che-H, 
and Shan-tong •, which in time were united under one Sovereign, whofe Domi¬ 
nion extended no farther Southward than the River Yang-tfe-kyang. 

In the Reign of the Emperor Yu, new Difcoveries were made Southward, whereof Maps 
were drawn by that Prince’s Order. Thofe Regions were then but thinly inhabited, nor did the 
People acknowledge the Emperor of China-, but the fucceeding Monarchs fettling the Crown on 
their eldeft Sons, gave thofe Countries to their other Children, who went and planted them. 

Thus feveral petty Kingdoms came to be eftablifh’d; and thefe new Inhabitants, being 
reduc’d infallibly to Obedience by. fage and able Sovereigns, learned by Degrees the moft ufeful 
Arts and apply’d themfelves particularly to Agriculture 5 afterwards the Provinces, beino- united 
by the Policy or Force of the Emperors, form’d at length this vaft Empire. 

Hence we learn the Origin of thofe Principalities, or little Kingdoms, (fo often mention’d 
in the Annals) whofe Sovereigns were always either the Sons or the Nephews of the Emperors. 
It was cuftomary' -for the eldeft, who was invefted with the fupreme Authority, to give a 
Province or Country to his younger Brothers, with Liberty of raifmg Taxes in order to 
fupport a Grandeur fuitable to their Birth, In after-times certain Perfons were raifed to the 
fame Dignity, either on. account of their extraordinary Merit, or for having done impor¬ 
tant Services. This Partition of the fovereign Power, altho’ dependant on that of the Emperor, 
has under weak Princes been the Source of infinite Divifions'and civil Wars, that have rent the 
Empire in Pieces. 

All the beft Chincfe Hiftorians agree, that the Monarchy was founded by Fo-bi • fo that 
whatever fame Authors advance, who have endeavour’d to carry the Origin higher up is 
manifeftly groundlels and fabulous. They agree alfo as to the Succeffors of Fo-hi down to the 
Emperor Tau, which are fix in Number, viz, Shin-mug , Whang-ti , &c. but as to the Time 
of Fo-hi, and the Duration of the Reigns of thofe fix Emperors, they confefs it to be very 

uncertain 
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‘‘ uncertain, and their Chronology in that part defcdive. “ Some alio doubt whether the Eril- 
<c perors, plac’d between Shin-nong and Whang-ii, fucceedcd one another; btcauie they might 

poilibly have been no more than tributaryPrinces, or great Officers, who were contemporary/’( a) 

However from the Reign of Tau, which began 2357 Years before drift, their Hiftory is very 
exadt ; there we find the Names of the Emperors, with the Length of their Reigns, and an 
account of the Troubles, Revolutions, and Interregnums that have happen’d, all iet down very 
particularly, and with great Fidelity. 

“ Indeed there are Criticks who difpute about the Duration of fome of the Reigns and 
“ Dynafties, even iince the Time of Tau. But I was not willing to enter into Difculiions of 
/“ this Nature, which would have been tedious, and only ferved to darken and confound the 
“ Hiftory; I have therefore, as to this Point, followed the Opinion of our ancient Miffio- 
“ naries (b), who were beft verfed in the ChineJ'e Learning, and moft of thofe who are ftill 
“ living; feveral of whom give Place to none, either for diligently Rudying, or well under- 
“ Handing the Books of that Nation. This in general may be laid in Behalf of the Chinrfe 
“ Hiftorians, that they appear to be fincere, and regard nothing but the Truth ; that they 
“ do not ieem to think the Glory of a Nation confifts in its Antiquity 5 and that they 
“ have no Reafons, like other Nations, on account of Intereflr, or Jealoufy of their Neigh- 
“ hours, to alter or falfify their Hiftory j which is no more than a fimpie Recital cf 
“ the principal Events, proper for the Inllrudion and Imitation of Pofterity. It will be faid 
“ perhaps, that die Shu-king, which contains the Hiftory of thole early Times, and the other Ca- 
“ nonical Books were deftroy’d in the Reign of Shi-ivhangMii, who ordered them to be burnt, 
“ urtder pain of Death; and that confequently the Lois of thofe Monuments muft render the 
“ Hiftory very uncertain. This would be a ftrong Objection, in cafe thofe Books, which 
“ are in the heigheft Efteem with the ChineJ'e, had been all brought together, and burnt at 
“ onetime; but they were difperfed thro’ the Empire, and in the Hands of'all the Learned. 
“ neither were all forts of Books proferib’d ; among the reft thole that treated of Phyiic were 
“ excepted, and in picking them out, means was found of preferving feveral Copies of the reft. 
“ The Zeal of the Learned faved a good Number of them; Caves, Tombs, and Walls be- 
“ came Places of Refuge againft the Perfecution, By degrees thole precious Monuments of 
“ Antiquity were brought to light again ; and at length reftor’d without any Danger under the 
“Emperor Vm-ti, that is, about 54. Years after.” ... 

AH the learned Hiftorians of China arefo unanimoufly agreed (as to the Authority and Exadnefs 
of their Chronology, fince the Time of Tau) that he who Ihould attempt to place the Origin 
of that Empire nearer our times, would be liable to be feverely pun fill'd, as the Broacher of 
gn erroneous Dodrine. And indeed the ChineJ'e Chronology, as thus fettled, deferves intire Credit 
for; the following Reafons, viz. ' • 

I. It is very coherent and circumftantial. 

II. It has not the Air of a Fidion, like that of-the Greeks and Romans in the Beginning of 

their Hiftories. » 1 

III. It is fupported by feveral Obfervations of Eclipfes, which occur in the Courfe of the 

Hiftory, and have been found to agree with the Calculations of feveral learned Aftronomers 
of thefe Titnes. Nor needs there any other Proof than the Verification of the famous Eclipfe, 
which happen’d under the Emperor Chong-kang,vtho reign’d above two thoufand Years be¬ 
fore Chrift. . 

IV. All the Parts of the ancient Chinefe Hiftory have been written by Authors, who were 
contemporary with the Eiiiperors, whofe Lives they have given u$ t - 

:;;V» Confuftus,. whofe Authority ought to be -of very great Weight on account of his Pro¬ 
bity and extraordinary. Merit, never calls this Chfpnology In Queftion ; but on thecontrary 
always fuppofes it,to be true. . .. ;:••••■• 

VI. Mencius , the moft famous of the Chinefe Philofophers • after Confucius , and who liv’d 
about four hundred Years before the Chrijlian Mr a, affirms; that from Shun, whom Tau 
affociated in the Empire, to the Emperor Ven-vang, there pafs’d a thoufand Years, This Au¬ 
thority of Mencius is unexceptionable among the Chinefe. Now from Ven-vang to the time 
of Chrift , there are eleven hundred and odd Years, as it appears by the Hiftory ; the Cer¬ 
tainty of which is confirm’d in proportion as it advances nearer the prefent Tiroes. 

VII. According to this Chronology, the Lives of the firft Emperors of China correfpond, in 
reiped to Length, with thofe given by Scripture to Mankind in the fame Ages. 

It is true this Chronology appears too long tq the Learned of Europe, who have an Intereft 
in .making it Ihorter; but how can they pretend^ to retrench the Times that incommode and 
weaken their Syftem, without alledging plaufible Reafons ? And what Reafons can they pro¬ 
duce, fufiicient to perfuade the ChineJ'e to rejed one part more' than another of their Fliftory ; 
which runs on in an uninterrupted Series, and is no way iiiconfiftent with itfelffrom Beginning 
to End r J.. 

Befides tho’ it feems difficult to reconcile it.with the Vulgat, it agrees very well with the 
Septnagint Verfioii ; which having been admitted in the Church for more than fix Centuries, 
was approved of in the fifth [General] Council,’ in the fame.-Manner as the Vulgat was approv’d 
in the Council of ft rent. It is certain, that neither of thefe famous Aflemblies have pretended 

Vol. I, LI to 

(a) This PalBige, and ail the other command Part of this therein, P. 4. Note 1. 

Introduftion (or Advertifement, as’tis call’d in the French) are (b) P P, Martini, Couplet, Noel , EsV. 
jnferted from the Preface, according to what is mentioned 
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to eilabliili either one or other Chronology ; on the other hand fome learned Authors of late 
have adhered to that of the Septuagint, and found a way of reconciling it with the Vulgat, 
in refpeft to the Years that paffed between the Deluge and the time of Chrijl. Thus we fee that 
the Points of Chronology, that are or ought to be moll certain, are contefted every Day by 
the able ft' Men ; and this Difference of Opinion, together with the Liberty that is allow’d of 
laying what one will within certain Bounds, has fometimes embarraffed the Miflionaries in 
anfvvering Queftions put to them on this Subject. The late Emperor Kang-bi, perceiving this 
Diverfity in reading the Religious Books, written by different Miflionaries, fome of whom 
followed the Septuagint , others the Vulgat ; -Wm comes it, faid he, that your King are not 
clear i don’t you affirm,, that they contain nothing but what is jure and indubitable ? They did 
not want folid Anfwers fufficient to fatify an European ; but what Effedt could fuch have oft 
a Prince, who was but little acquainted with our. Religion, and could.not. conceive how its Doctrines 

could be true, and its Chronology (b) falfe ? - : . . 

It is eaiy to demonftrate, that the ChineJ’e Chronology agrees exadtly with that of the Septuagint: 
for according to the Septuagint there are 3258 Years from the Deluge to Chrijl, and the Chinefe 
fix the Reign of Tau 2357 Years before Chrijl ; whence it follows that fromuthe Deluge to. Tau 
there were above nine hundred Years. ‘So that, fiippofing the Pofterity oi-Noah: did'-not 
arrive in China for two or even three hundred Years after the Flood, there’.will remain Time 
more than fufficient for the Reigns of Fo-bi, and the fix Emperors who preceded Tau : for altho’ 
the Chinefe conlider them as the Founders of their Empire', they acknowledge that they can 
fix neither the Times nor Duration of their Reigns; and that■'the . Succeflion of their Empe¬ 
rors, with the Length of their Reigns, is to be prov’d unexceptionably only fince. the Time 
of Tau. T ‘ 

It was not without good Reafon that I faid. it only jfeem’d difficult to reconcile 
the Chinefe Chronology with the Vulgat, fince a late Writer of Note (c) has found the 
Interval between the Deluge and Chrijl to contain 3234 Yeats. And in thus reconciling the 
Vulgat with the Septuagint , he has of Courfe alfo reconcil’d it ’with the Chinefe Chronology; 
for when by adding an hundred Years to the Life of each of .Sheaf* Defoendants, he follows the 
Samaritan Text and Septuagint Yerfion, he changes nothing in.th ^.Hebrews, fince he onlyfup- 
plies wdiat the facred Penman.feemsto.have omitted defignedly. (b): . 

The Place in Queftion is the 11 Chap, of Genejis. Shem,; fays Mo.sES, v: 10. was an hundred 
Tears old, and begot Arphaxa x>, two Tears after.'the Floody v.ii. and Shem lived-after he begot 
A R P h ax ad, five hundred Tern,and begot Sons : and Daughters.-, :v. 12. and \Arph ax : ad --lived 
thirty five Tears and begot Salah, ... ,i: : ■ d 

As a Hundred is a Capital Number, and not accompany’d with ran inferior., one, when Mofes 
fpcaks of Sheris Age at the Time he begot Arphaxad, nothing more- can poflibly be ufider- 
flood ; but it is notfo in the twelfth and following Verfes, where he fpeaks: oFthe Age of Ar¬ 
phaxad and his Pofterity, for there the inferior .Numbers fuppofe the capital’Numbers (which 
it was not neceffiry to repeat) to be underftood; and this way of fpeaking is cuftomary. Thus 
when a Man after talking of fone Event, which happen’d for Inftance in. the Year .1710, 
paffes to another, and fays it fell out m feven. hundred and twenty or [even hundred and 
twenty two j every Jody knows the capital. Numher thoufandiv to be underftood. In like 
manner, tho’ according to the.Striffnefs of theLetter, Arphaxad was but thirty five Years old, 
when he begot Salah, yet according to the Senfe of the Vulgat (e) he became a Father at the 
Age of. one hundred and thirty five; / ’ : 

We have no Reafon to fuppofe the fame Omiflian in the fifth Chapter of.' Ge efis, becaufe 
tliere the focred Text is deaf,, (p) and will not-admit the fameCohjeifture, - which Wthe eleventh 
Chapter offers us, and ferves admirably well, to- reconcile facredivyith- profane Hiftory, as; well 
as the Hebrew Text with the two others: one of which is venerable in primitive Chrillianitj, 
and the other cannot be fufpedfed of being alter’d, (g) ; ; - . , . < . 


(b) This is the true Senfe of the Original, .which literally- 
render’d, is, And knew 'nut how to ferrate the truth of its fioc- , 
trinrs from that ofitsChromh^y. : . a.. 

. (C) P . Totrrntmine, 

(u) Donhtlefs the Years were either put originally as they 
are to denote the precife Years of the Patriarchs Ages, when 
they begat Children; or elfe were altered by the f tvjs , : to 
ferve fome Turn j for what Defign could the Penman have 
in omitting thefe Years, if they were neceffary ? Was it to con- • 
found and raife Scruples in his Readers f I don’t wonder’the 
Chinefe Emperor-fttould not be fatisfy’d with filch quibbling, lfo- : 
pid Anfwers, however fufficient they might be ta fatisfy fhe 
Majority of Europeans, 

; (B) This is not a parallel Cafe, nor indeed is it poffible ’to ; 
find one that is. When we fpcak of Events.in a Chronological : 
Series^ the two Capital Numbers, which Hand for thoufands and ' 
hundreds may be omitted j fo we fay the Year forty, fixty fix, 
eighty eight,- having firft mention’d the’ Century, .and fo na‘ 
till we begin a new Century. This is done commonly, even 
in Writing j nor is it liable to any Miftakc, becaufe thole 
ilnaller Numbers of Years, or Divifions :of the CenturyMvefi 
a nece/Tary Reference to the Capital Numbers. • But it is vcjryp i 


different infpeafting of Afti.ons referr’d to-the Ages of Men, 
Which are independent one of another, arid unconne&ed’ with 
the Tourfe of Tiipe. Befides, in fpeaking of the Years 
of the Century,- dt da allow’d, that the Century itfelf mull be 

orevioufiv menhnnVI . I,..,, __. ■ .. _r 


r-.-r-v 7 ■ ncre,is no previous:-mention-ot tne 

. °r Arphaxad, -oiily that he was begotten by Stem, when 
he was a hundred Years old. Which kindred Years of Sbok have 
' ”®W or > 1° Ae Years of Salqh's Age; and therefore can’-in 
;; as . part, of them, or as a Number. conne£lible with 

' ffi) "How is the: facred Text more clear im one Place than 1 the 
. qflferT And why Mil. not .the fifth Chapter, admit of the fame 
. way.of Rcafonmg f. F or may i t not as well be infilled,-that 
C«*«*rnot at hinety Years’ of-Age, as' is in.the 
' tr j ^ 0‘nety. 1; kcaufo Seth being one 

Hundred and five, when he begat Enos, the Capital Number, 
Ms Reference to the Ages,of .all his Defcepdants, 

. Which I are defignuted by inferior Numbers. ■ . 

:: ;yW) heing,ap, Oppqfitipq between the"two, if the one 
. cannot be. fufpefted of being alter’d,' the other muft be a Cop* 
• ruption (fuppofing - the 'Hiitrcm to be geiuiinej however venerable 

■.dMWM Fnmxteltimji .• 
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If we flick to the Letter, we fliall run into almoft inextricable Difficulties; for the Ages 
at which the Patriarchs had Children, were proportionable to the Length, of their Lives. Is 
it credible that the fir ft feven Patriarchs, next after the Deluge, who liv’d three or four hundred 
Years each, had Children at thirty Years of Age; and yet that the fucceeding Patriarchs, who 
did not live half fo long, had not theirs till they were iixty or thereabout, Tvrab at 70, Abraham 
at 87, Ifaac at 60, Jacob at 84, &c. ? Did Noah live to fee nine Generations liieeeeding one 
another after the Flood ? (f) 

Beiides, if this Omiffion be not allow’d in the Vulgat , there will be no more than 200 
Years between the Deluge and the Building of Babel-, whence it will follow that Noah, who 
according to the Acred Text lived three hundred and fifty Years after the Flood, muft have 
been Witnefs of fo rafti an Attempt. Now is it likely that Noah and Shem, thofe holy Patriarchs, 
for whom their Defcendants had fo great Veneration, would have fufFer’d Inch a prefumptuous 
and impious Enterprise ? (g) Would not fo exatft a Writer as have told 11s what waS'bccotlie 
of Noah, and mention’d the Land where he lived at the time of the Difperfion of Mankind ? 

When therefore we read in the twelfth and following Verfes that Arphaxad was thirty five 
Years old at the Birth of Salah, that Salah was thirty at the Birth of Heber, it is 
reafonable to believe the Senfe muft be, that Arphaxad lived before the Birth of Salah thirty 
five Years more than Shem lived before the Birth of Arphaxad, which make one lutndfed and 
thirty five Years; and that the like muft be underftood with refpeft to the Ages of the fuc¬ 
ceeding Patriarchs, at the Birth of their firft Child, (h) 

The Author of this Syftem fupports his Diflertation (ij, (which'lias been approv’d of by 
Men of Learning i n France (f), Italy (£), and England (-}*},) by Authority .artcHblid Reafons, 
which it. is not my Bufmefs to repeat here; it being fuftieient for niy Pufpofe to ihew, that 
in the Judgment of the learned Moderns, the Chinefe Chronology, and the Monuments’ produced 
in Confirmation of it, ought not to be rejected, as they have been by lbme, it little too raftjly.(K) 

“ I am fenfible that a few Years ago a Chronological Table was publish'd (t), which began TheCJuo- 
“ no higher than the Reign of Lye Vang, that is, four hundred and twenty four Years before 
“ Chrijl. It wascompofed by a ChineJ'e Lord who is ftill living, and was Vice-Roy of Kah-ton{u), pdbiifh’d 1 ’’ 
<c when the Miflionaries were banifh’d thither ; but that Lord, to my-eertain Knowledge, never confideifo. 

“ had, or affum’d the Character of an Hiftorian,- nor had he a Thought of entring into the 
tc Queftion about the Chinefe Antiquity, much lefs of fixing the Epoch of it at the Period 
« where his Table commences. So far from that, he would be highly offended, to be fufpedted 
■« of having retrenched the Reigns preceding that of Lye Vang, , or even , intending any fpeh 
“ thing ; neither durft any Chinefe publifh an Opinion fo contrary to that receiv’d from Reign 
“ to Reign throughout China. That Chronological Table, publifh’d by-him, was copy’d from ■ 

<f a Book intitled Kang-mu ; and he had no farther Pland in it, than to adapt the Sexagenary 
“ Cycle, which he has done in a neat and commodious Manner. 

“ The Author of the Kang-mil is Chu-hi , who in the Chronology, follows Sc-ma-tyeH-ipng': 

“ but neither of thefe eminent Writers had the leaft Thought of re-trenching the three firfl 
“ Families, or even of infinuating, that the Emperors, whofe Names are inferred in Shutting 
“ are only fiftitious and imaginary Perfons. Should any one in China oft?*' to impute iuch an 
“ Opinion to them, he would be look’d on as a Vifionary, and might pay dear for his Te- 
“ merity. Both of them begin their Pliftories with Fo-hi 5 and we have the Commentaries 
“ of Chu-hi upon the Shu-king (n) and Shi-king, where he always fpeaks as one who takes the 
“ Reigns and Princes therein mention’d to be real. 

“ Confucius,' well known as to the Age he lived in, Ipeaks in exprefs .Terms of the three ; 

“ firft Dynajlm, named Hya, Shang , and Chew ; and affirms that he practiced the Rites pre- 
“ feribed by the laft. This Angle Teftimony would fufficein China, to paufc any Perfon' to 
“ lofe his Head, who dared to fay .that thofe three Imperial Families ought to be ftruck 

. ■’ “ out 

(f) Some will perhaps objeft here, that it would be of dap. to the prefe.nt, by a Society of learned Men ip .Engkod 
gerous Confequcnce'to deny what is pofitively affirm’d by the (k) Upon the whole, notwitliftnuding all P. du chides Pains 
Scripture, without fome Criterion, by which (if it feera to con- to elkbliffi the Veracity of the CW/MyJ Hiftory as .well as Chro- 
tradift) it may be reconcil'd to Reafon. > nology, at leaft from thu time of it may yet he queliion’d 

(c;j See this Argument confuted, Univ. Hill. Vol. i. p. 143. from feveral Circumftances, .which we ihail take (Notice of in 
(u) This way pf Reafoning we have already ffiewn to be. our Notes as we go along. We.fliajl only .obihryep here, that 
unnatural and abfnrd ; we (half only obferve farther, with Re- Confiftency, Connejyon, and Simplicity are not infallible Tokens . 
gard to the inconfitlent and partial Conduct of a certain Set of of a genuine Hiftory. In a Word, many of the firII Reign* 

Men; that let the Literal Senfe of any Text be ever fo abfurd feem to .he fidtitipus, and to he written hy the early CbUieje 
in itfelf, or injurious to the very Attributes of God, yet if it. Hiftoriansj partly no give (heir Nation..the Reputation above 
favours their own Schemes, how hotly will they ftickle for the all others, for Antiquity, Wiiiiom, JPolitcncfs, wholefome Law?, 

Letter againft common Senfe and Reafon, nay and call the Op- and other Advantages ; and partly to form Mqdels and Cha- 
pofers of it Infidels and Jtheijls f .On the contrary, if the Lite- rafters for tl1e.Imit3.tion pf Princes,. Jt.fepms very ftrange, that 
ral Senfe does’not (erve their Turn, how ready are they;to op- not only all their Sciences, but all their Arts and Utenfils, even 

C e it themfelves, and endeavour, like pur Author, fo demon-, to thofe of the, Plough and the .Ritchpn, foould be invented 
te, that it is abfurd and incredible i . by their firft EfoRfifori J, as if there: wqrp no Men elfe of Gamut 

(1) P. T«wvt«#M»Differt. in Tab. Chronpl. ad fin. Bibl. Sapr. or Capacity aropng titem in thofe; early Times.. 
edit, cum Nods J. B. in Hamel. & in add. ad Memchium , (;,) The Table, here meant, is ; that, publiflvd at Route, in 

p.427. 1729, . in three large Sheets, by P. Foupirt Bilhop of Ektfibe, 

(*) Methpde pour etudier 1’Hi do ire ; or, A Method of iludy-, ropolis, formerly a JeJuit and Mifibfnary, intitled. Tabula Chra- 
ing Hiftory, in-4 Vol. by the Abbe Leaflet iuFreJny. nologica Jftiftorjte Sjnictc, cormcxa cu.m Oyclo qui.vulgo Kia-lfe 

Syftem ' Chronologique fur ies trois Textes de la Bible. _ ; dicitur. 

(J) Trattenemento iftorico e chronologico, or, An Hiftori- . (m) FotfqMt giyes it as the. Work of a yontig f(\rhr. Lord, 

cal and Chronological Diflertation, by Signor Francifco Maria named jVjw,. very well verfcd.in the Chinefe Hiftory, wJjq .wos 
Biacca. living, in 1720, vriyien he loft Cituta. 

(t) The Univerfal Hiftory, from the earlieft account of Time (ft) fn the Original Chu bing. 
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» out of the Chinefe Hiftory (r). I do not even believe that any one durft advance fuch a 
« Doctrine in Europe ; for either he muft deny that Confucius himfelf ev.er exifted, or faid the 
<c THims aicribed to him ; or elfe muft acknowledge that we have in him an undeniable 
« Teftimony (s) of the reality of the three firft Dynafies, which compofe the Shu-king. For 
” this Reafbn we ought not to believe that Se-ma-wen-kong, and after him Chu-hi reduce the- 
« Epoch of the Chinefe Hiftory, to the Reign of Lye-Fang , or exclude the preceding Reigns; 
« they have indeed in the Hiftory taken Notice, that the Chronology before Lye-Fang ap- 
« peai-’j t0 t hem not fufficiently certain (t) ; at leaft. fo far as concerns the Beginning and 
« End of Reigns, and the Succeffion of Years compared, with the Kya-tfe , or Chinefe Cycles.' 
« And this their pointing out what is uncertain in their Antiquities, is a Proof of their great 
“ Exa&nefs and Fidelity, ■ ■ . 

« Other Critics, Iefs fcrupulous, affirm that the Beginning of the Years of each Reign may be 
" mark’d diftindly from the twelfth Emperor of the Dynajiy of the Cheio. Now from that Pe¬ 
rt riod to the Emperor Lye-Fan, where the Chronological Table in Queftion, commences, they 
“ reckon feventeen Emperors. 

« Whatever thefe different Opinions of the Critics may be, the Chronology of the Chinefe 
« Hiftory may be deduced with Certainty from the time of Tau, to the prefent; fo far as 
* relates to the Succeffion of. the Emperors, and moft remarkable Events during their Reigns/ 
<< This will appear more evidently ftill, from the Difcourfes of the Emperors, themfelves, and 
« the moft illuftrious Chinefe of thofe Times, inferted in.this Work,” ... 

Wh no E As the Eclipfe, which happen’d in the Reign of Chong-kang, and has been verify’d by our 
dipfcsmen- Aftronomers, is one of the moft remarkable Proofs of the Extent of the Chinefe Chronology,; 
tioned before u mav fo a fked, how comes it that the Hiftory mentions no Eclipfe earlier than the Reign 
cww c . ■> t, . s ° ■ 

The Anfwer made by the learned Chinefe , who were confulted, on this Occafion, was, that 
it was the Cuftom in thofe early times 'to infert the Eclipfes; and., that the only End of their 
Hiftory then was to inftrud Pofterity, by recording the moft effentiaf Matters relating to the Go¬ 
vernment : fuch as the Laws; the Progrefs of Arts and Sciences.; the frequent Revolutions .and In¬ 
trigues by which they were carry’d on; the great Inftances of Virtue; the Advice: ’given to 
the Emperors; the good or bad Actions of thofe Princes, that their Defendants might ylearn, 
by their Examples, what they ought to pradtife or avoid; . > • , ■ t. ' 

It is alfo very likely, that if Hi and Ho had done; their.Duty,.by. informing the Emperor 
when that Eclipfe was to happen, the Hiftory had fpoken of'it no more than former Eclipfes. 
As the Silence or thofe two famous Aftronomers was not.owing .fo;much to Ignorance, as Malice, 
and the Defign they had of favouring the Treafon.pf a Minifter, who forc’d the Emperor t6'. 

■ .A ; "retreat' 


(rl) This fort of Argument, /which he makes ufe of fo often, 
is very frivolous, and only proves how zealous the Chinefe are for 
their Antiquities, not how genuine thofe Antiquities are. 

(s ) Coif (ins's mentioning thofe Dynafies, is far from being 
an undeniable TeiUmony of their Exiftence; it only proves at 
molt, that; the Hiftory of them was extant in his Time, and 
that it was’commonly believed they had. exifted. , 

(tJ Moft of the Mifiionaries are of the fame Sentiments; 
which are probably grounded on the Authority of thefe Au¬ 
thors, who are the Founders of the Kang mo or great Chinefe 
Annals , and moft efteem’d of all theirHiftoriographers. P. Fott- 
quet , Bilhop of Eleutheropolis before mention'd, aceounts it one of 
the prime Ufes of the Table he publilh’d. That it fixes the 
JEra of the Chinefe Hifiory, fo far at is genuine, about four, hun¬ 
dred Tears before Chrift j and fays, there are fosne who think, not 
•withoutfirong Reafims, that it might be brought lower fiiUl 'He al¬ 
lows the chinefe Nation to be almbft as old as the Deluge, but 
denies their Hiftory deferves much Credit, if you afeend more 
than four hundred Years before Chrifi : and this , lays Mr. Four- 
mont, is an Opinion at prefent pretty common among the Jefuit 
Mijftmaries. [hmrm. Ref, Critiq. Jur Hift. Am. Peupl. Tom. 
a. p, q.oz.j 

Mr. Maigrot, Bilhop of Komm, does not believe the Chinefe 
Cycle very ancient; he fays it is without Grounds aferibed to 
Whang-ti j and that the Author of the Annals above mention’d 
firlt apply’d it to Years and Ages, it having been ufed before 
only to number the Days. He allows indeed of the Exillence of 
the three firft Races, and even of Shun, Tau, Fo hi, and Shin- 
siting: But denies the Chronology of ancient times to be certain, 
and fuppeles the Annalift has adjufted both the Years and Eclip¬ 
fes according to his Fancy. Ibid. 

( P. Prepare, in his Letter againft the Abbd Renaudot (in the 
Uteres Edifiantes, Tom, 19, p. 457) diliinguilhes the Chronology 
of China into fabulous, uncertain, and fire. This' Remark; he 1 
fays, he takes from the moft celebrated Chinefe Hiftorians, who 
are Enemies to Partiality, and reckon the Times betwixt Fo-hi 
and Obey lyy mang, uncertain, (that is, not to be ranged accord¬ 
ing to an exadt Chronological Series) and that all preceding 
Fa-hi is fabulous) yet he allows that China was peopled above 
2155 Years before Chrifi ; whereof he reckons the Eclipfe of 
the Sun, which happen'd that Year [and is inlerted in the Chi- 
r.tfi Hiftory] as a Demonliration [Ibid. p. 403.] 

As thefe Mtilionarie* only give their Opinion on the Chinefe 
Chronology, without producing their particular Rcafons arid 
Proofs, they only ferve to create Doubts in their Readers, with- 


•out affording them nny Satisfifiion.They are.accufed.indeed with 
railing, thele Objedlions. on a religious account; imagining if the, 
Chinefe Chronology be admitted, it will qvdrthrow the Verity, 
of the Scripture, Chronology,.:as being much more, extended" 
fthrew. And this; is very likely to be a Caufe of their 
objedUng'tpitjbut it is ( a very bad one; efpecially as they have, 
their Choree, of the. Septi/agint or Samaritan, the kit of which 
15 SI, . . as-autKemicuf not more fo than- the Ilebrew, 4 
.Pius is the Opinion'of molt .of the Learned .of late, and a-, 
r/°?Vv?L-- M Lurmoiity 'who vindicates the Certainty of the 
Ghuefe Chronology as well as.Hiftory againft’the: Objedlions of 
the jefiajs. , He argues .(,), that Confucius living in the time of 
Lmg mart one hundred and. forty one Years before Gbh lye mang,, 
v S himfelf the Chuhtjyet, containing the Annals of two 
hundred Yrars 5 the Chronology is fixt for .eight hundred eighty 
J J €ar ^. e 0re Chr ^' that is > t0 .the: time of Li-wang, or 
highei, [Ifdp 404.} ( 2 ) That the Chinefe having flx f d F, 
pochas and Observations of Eclipfes, the Hiftorians could not , 
miftake in ranging the Times; which would be a good Argu- 
mem were thote Oblervationsjfrequent enough .in early times, 
ar ? not > ( 3 ) He alks, .why the Times btfore Ghey lye mang 
P em °i ece,lita if l fexa &than the Chronology of the 

th Jwff* 1 Snd f en Fr f nch Annals ^ Sdt the Chronology of 
E° e . s but a fmall.Way bade in Companion of the 
verv ^ ar fina11 'Space of Time is contefs’d to be 

very uncertain towards the earlieft Periods of it. [Fid, p. 404.] .' 

1 ^^^ Arguments, by)W of & 
obferves ^ j^A^Monoiogy'; but he jiidicioully 

of Book, h K- ri h ° Ut a A'lgent Examination of that Variety 
CriS w-n h u m t ntiom relati "gto the 'Chinefe Hiftory, a, 
c therof - hvT r ^ a k e ..j“ d g e abfolutdy of.the Truth, 
w> 7 Evenvpria Date. [Ibid. p. 4,,.1 . 

1 ° th ^. C °mrae n ceaicnt of the Cycle. Mr. Four- 
Chinefe A oik tbat.thqre is fome Difference among the 

Ch nefe Authors; fince MeftrS : :des MiJfions Etrangeres begin the 
firft Cycle at the eighth Year of .^ a ^./j; and P. Cmipkt at his' 
SJr r, /^ eea v e L t0 , a Work L-dmpolbddli the:Cycle 4 

4 r 4 ^ V y!) lch lle beiieVes to be the Refuit bf the firlt 
fr/Tf °V ae to calculate the Motions of the-Heavens, 
alfo affirms > that nothing is to be found in 
Cb mfe AnlT fe C0 "£ ,ftentand Probable, as what occurs in the 
S i t f V hang-ti ; between whom and Fo-hi things 

« vemme. 
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retreat for Safety Southwards, they were juftly punifli’d with Death j and as their Treache¬ 
ry was difcover’d by means of the Ecliple, that gave Occaiion to its being mention’d in the 
Hillory. 

To prevent the Reader’s filling into any Error by augmenting or diminifhing the Years of each 
Reign, it is necdTary to inform him, that the Year wherein any Emperor dies, is reckon’d among 
thole of his Reign; and let his Death happen in what Month it will, tho’ his SuccelTor be already 
proclaim’d, yet the deceafed Prince has the Honour of having all Affairs difpatch’d in his Name. 
The new Emperor Icarce ever does any thing in his own, till the Year following, unlefs when the 
Crown pailes into a new Family; for then the Year of his Reign begins the lame Day that he 
afeends the Throne. 

The Uncertainty, with regard to the Length of the firft feven Reigns, has induced me not 
to commence the Sexagenary Cycles before the Reign of Yau ; altho’ the Invention of thofe 
Cycles, which is a Period of lixty Years, (as our Century is a Revolution of an hundred) is 
commonly aferibed to Whang-ti (u). Neverthelels, I ought not to omit what the Chinefe Authors 
report either of Fo-hi, whom they conlider as the Founder of their Monarchy ; or of the fix 
Emperors, who fucceeded him, and govern’d the Empire till the time of the great Yau, (x) 

(u) We muft obferve here that P. du HaLie , by commencing netted with the Years of the Cycle commencing with Wbemg-ti. 
the Cycles in the Reign of 3>/■/.-, kerns to have made a confi- But indeed the Authors abovc-meniion’d are fiicnt in this, and 
derable Alteration in the Chinefe Chronology ; firft we are told other Particulars, relating to the Cycle; which yet it i> neceiEuy 
the Chinefe begin their Cycles from the firft Year of Whang-ti, to know before we can judge ofthe Accuracy of the Ccinsfe thro- 
on account of his being the Inventor, or rather Perfetlor of nology, and how high their Account of Time maybe traced with 
them; [yvid. P. Mart. Sink. Rife, p, a;, 26. & P. Couplet^ Si- any Certainty, 

1lie. Chrtmol. Prof. p. 12] and P; Ganbil exprcfly tells us that It is true the Reafon P. du Ralde affigns for this Altera- 
the Year 1723 wherein he wrote, is the fortieth of the feventy tion (tor he produces no Chinefe Author to give him a Sandlion) 
fourth Chinefe Cycle : [P.Gaub de Cyth Sivie. ap. P. Seuciit 0!f. is the Uncertainty with regard to .the length of the Reigns of 
Math.p. 28, 29 ] whence it follows that the lirll Year of the the lirll fix Emperors. But on the other hand P, Couplet allures 
Cycle will fall in the Year 2697 before Chrife, coincident with us that the Chinefe Hitlorians agree almolt unanimoufly therein, 
the firft Year of the lame h'mperur, according to the Chinefe notwithlhnding their varying in applying the Cycles. [P. Cou- 
Hiltorians. In Beginning therefore the Chinefe Cycles at the plet uhi Supr.] and was it true that they did not, the Reafon P. 
Reign of Yau, P. du Ilahle has retrenched fix Cycles from the du Ralde alledgcs is infitfficient; fince the Cycles have no Dt-pen- 
Chinefe Account of Time ; and fo falls into tiie fame Fault of dance on the Reigns, as the Reigns have on them, and the firft 
curtailing the Chinefe Chronology, which he has condemn’d fo of them is fix’d by the Chinefe to the Reign of Whang-ti. 
much in others. In Effe#, this Innovation feems to have been made fur no 

Thus the Year 1723 does not fall according to him in the other End than to make the Chinefe Chronology more confident 
feventy fourth Cycle, as it ought to do, but in the fixty eighth, with that of the Bible; which is the thing P. du Ralde has 
which begins with him in the Year 1684. It is true P, Couplet been labouring at fo much, thro' his Preface ; but who would 
tells us, that moil of the Chinefe Hifloriographersdonot ufe the not ftraih a Point, even farther tl\an this, to fefve fo good a 
Computation of Cycles before the Reign of Yau ; And Mr. Turn ? 

Fourmont particularly obferves, that in the Tfu chi tong kjen, or However it is eafy to reduce P. du Halde’s Chronology to the 
Kang-mo, that is, the Great Annals r/'Su ma cjuang (the fame doubt- current Accounc of Time in China, or to the & ra of Whang- 
lefs with. P. du Halddr, Se ma wen kong) tho’ much is fpoken ti, by adding fix Cycles to that ufed by our Author, 
of the Cycle in the Reign of Whang-ti, and afterwards, yet that P. feu Ralde feems to have committed ftill.a greater Innova- 
it dots not begin to be. apph’d regularly to the Reign of each Prince tion, and to begin the Cycles with the firft Year of Yad s Reign ; 
before Yau. [ Vide Fount. Rtfe. Critic}, fur Rife. Rm.Peupl.ToM. but on Examination that proves to be an Error, which affe&s 
z.p. 424 ] But neither of them fays that the Cycle which is only his firft Cycle, as we fhall obferve when wc come to the 
firft fo apply’d by the Chinefe Hillorians, is the firft Cycle; or Reign of that Emperor. 

that they begin to reckon their Cycles from that wherein the (x) As P. du Ralde does not inform us whence he had his 
Reign of Yau falls, lnftead of that, the Words of the latter Hiltory, we cannot fay precifely whether it is a Tranfiation of, 
feem to imply the contrary ; and it has been prov’d from the or an Extra# from, a Chinefe Author. It contains feveral things, 
Pafliige of P, Ganbil bofore-mention’d, that the Air a of Whang- omitted by PP. Martini and Couplet ; tho’ for the mod part it is 
A is tint, which is in common ufe with the Chinefe ; nor is it like- the feme in Subftance, with what thofe Authors have already 
ly they have two forts of .'Eras. It is probable therefore, that publilh’d on the fame Subjeft. But it is neither fo copious as 
thofe Hillorians who do not compute by Cycles before Yau, con- the Sinica Hifeoria of the former, nor fo ftriftly Fafei or An¬ 
ne# hisP.eign.with the 6th or 7th Cycle, and not with the firft; and nals as the Monarchic Sinica; Chronohgica Tabula of the latter ; 
this ought to be the Cafe, the rather, if all or fome of the A#i- the Cycle not being fo comrnodiouily apply’d, nor the Fa#s fo 
ons of the Emperors preceding Yau, are in the ancient Books con- regularly dated, and ranged in Chronological Order. 
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The Names of the firft Emperors of 
China. 

FO-HT. 

SHIN-NONG. 
WHANG- TI. 
SHAU-HAU : 
CHWEN-HTO . 

<n-Ko. 

CHI 

The Length of the Reigns of theft Founders 
of the Empire are unknown. 

The Time of the Reigns of the following 
Emperors are fix’d, 

TAU reigned 72 Years alone, and 28 in 
Conjunction with 

SHUN, who reign’d alone 50 Years. 


The Order of the twenty two Dynajiies (c), or 
Imperial Families, that have poffefs’d the 
Throne fucceffively. 

According to P. iu Halde. .According,to Mr. 

Fourmont. (d) 

Dynajiies. Empe- Dura- Beginning. Dura 

I. Hya 17 458 Y f r 2207 441 

II. Shang or Ing 28 644 c&nj. 1766 664 

III .Chew 25 873 1122 874 

IV. 2 Jm 4 43 248 42 

V.Han 25 426 206 425 


VI. Hew Han 

2 

44. 

Yearnf 220 

45 

VII. Tfm 

*5 

1 55 ohm. 26 c 

*55 

VIII. Song 

8 

59 

420] 

59 

IX. %fi 

5 

2 3 

479 ] 

23 

X. Lyang 

4 

55 

402 

55 

XI. Chin 

XII. Swi 

5 

3 

33 

29 

557 . 

37 

XIII. j Vang 

20 

289 

618 

289 

XIV. Hew Lyang 

' M 

'1] 16 

9°7 

16] 

XV. Hew Tang 

4 

13 

922 

13] 

XVI. Hew TJin 

2 

11 

036 (f)ii'! 

XVII. Hew Han 

2 

4 

047 

4 ] 

XVIII. Hew Chew 

3 

9 

7 T/ 

951 

9] 

XIX. Song 

18 

319 

960 

320 

XX. Ywen 

9 

80 

1280 

88 

XXI. Ming 

i6(e)276 

1268 

277 

XXII. ffing 

3 

[92 

^45 




F 0 “ H I, the Fir ft Emperor . 

|E born in the Province of Shen-Ji^), and chofen on account of his Su- 
: P enor Merit to govern his Countrymen, who call’d him Yyen-tfe that is, the 
Son <>f Hm-, thereby to denote that he. was more favour’d by Heaven than 
the reft of Mankind, finceitwas from thence that he received thofe exalted, 
and extraordinary Qualities, which raifed him to the Throne 
"in theft early times, lays a certain Author, Men differ’d little from Beafts; they knew their 
Mothers, but not their Fathers j they were unciviliz’d and rude 3 they never eat but when 

prefs’d 

(c) The Word in the CbhefehChau, which fignifies neither [a) Vot. Fourmont Reft CAt w;/i 4 a V«l 2 
Dmjly, Race, Family nor Succeflion, but certain Number of p. ‘J, §/eZ 7 oL whom I LlSdi' P ’ 

Yearsi thewholeTimc which any Race pofieffed the Dominion, m i n the Or/einil bv ^ thlS ' 

being called the Chau of fuch a Race. For Inftance, the Hya * In I o \ Z?6 \ t * „ . . 

Chau, that is, the Chau Hya, or the Space offcme, L po^ ft^ 

ring which the Hya reign d ; fo they fay the Shang-Chau, or the (a) He removed hU ci, r * «■ 1 n;. v n f 

rm " **' cfui1 ' * * c “ y 
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prefs’d by Hunger, and when that was iatisfy’d they threw away what was left •, they fwallow’d 
the Hair, drank their Blood, and clothed themfelves with the Skins of Animals. 

Fo-bi taught them how to make Filhing-Nets, and Snares for Birds ; alfo to rear Do- Things in- 
medic Animals, as well tor Food as lor Sacrifices (h), whereby he provided for the Subfiftence ty 
of his People. This Prince perceiving afterwards that the knotted Cords, which ferv’dinftead of 
Characters, and to inftrudl their Children, were unfit for publilhing his Laws, and tranfmitting 
his Documents to Pofterity ; he invented the eight Qua, confiding of three Lines each, which, 
differently combin’d, make ikty four, to ferve as Symbols for expreffing whatever he had a mind. 

Theie eight Qua or Symbols, whole Lines are either whole or broken, dignify certain general The s £W.] 
Things, on which depend the Corruption and Generation of particular Things; one reprefents 
Heaven, another the Harth, the third Thunder and Lightning, the fourth Mountains, the fifth 
Fire, the fixth the Clouds, the leventh Water, and the eighth the Wind. He taught them how 
to make ule of thefe famous Symbols ; and to give the greater Credit to his new Laws, pre¬ 
tended that he had lecn them inferib’d on the Back of a Dragon-Horle, which rofe from the 
Bottom of a Lake ; he call’d it a Dragon-Horfe, becauie it was lhap’d like a Horfe, with the 
Scales and Wings of a Dragon. 

He took Occaiion, from this Prodigy having gain’d him Reputation among the People, to Cremes feve- 
create Officers, or Mandarins , under the Name of the Dragon. He call’d one the Jfj'ing Dra- rai officers 
gon, and his Employment was to compote Books; he call’d another the Dragon that hides him- of State ‘ 
jelf, whole Bufinefs it was to make the ICalendar j a third was nam’d the Dragon who inhabits, 
and he had the Infpedion of the Buildings; a fourth, call’d the Dragon Protestor, had the Charge 
of relieving the People, and preventing theirMileriesj a fifth, under the Name of the Ferrejirial 
Dragon, had the Care of the Lands; a fixth was call’d the Dragon of the Waters, whofe Office 
it was to procure the Growth of Trees and Plants, as allb a Communication between Springs. 

He eftablilh’d a Prime Miniffer, and divided tire Government of his Realm among four Man- Makes Laws; 
darins-, one of whom lie lent to the North, another to the South, the third to the Eaft, and 
the fourth to the Weft; in this Manner he gave Strength to his Laws. The two Sexes were not 
then diftinguilh’d by different Habits, but mix’d together, lived without Shame, and in perfed 
Ignorance of the connubial Laws. Fo-hi , to reform this Abufc, ordained that Women Ihould 
go clothed in a different Manner from Men ; and made Laws for conjugal Society, by one of 
which no Man could marry a Woman of the fame Name, whether related or not, which Cuftom 
continues to this Day; for Inftance, thole of the Name of Tong, Li, &c. can not marry Wives 
of the fame Name, altho’ remov’d twenty Generations, or of different Families. 

To mitigate the natural Ficrccncfs of his new Subjects, and calm wild and turbulent Spirits, j ]lvent ., 
he invented Mufic, with the Inftrument Kin(i) ; the upper part of which was convex, to re- Mufic/ 
prefent the Heavens, and the under part flat, to reprefent the Earth. If the Harmony invented 
by Fo-hi was no better than what the Chinefe make at prelent, we cannot ebneeive how it 
could have any Effect on the Mind; for this they apologize by faying, That the Mufic of Fo¬ 
bs was all divine, but that it is a Treafure they have irrecoverably loft. 

Fo-hi dying (k), was buried in a Place called Chin, and was fucceeded by Shin-nang. A 
certain Chinej'e Hiftorian places fifteen Princes before Shin-nong, but others following the com¬ 
mon Opinion affirm, that thefe fifteen Princes were no more than Lords of tributary Provinces, 
much like the Chu hew in after times. 


SHIN-NONG, the feeond Emperor. 

T HE People being exceedingly multiply’d, the Plants and Animals were not fufficient 1 0 shk-m^, 
prevent Famine. Shin-nong, touch’d with the Mifery of his Subjedls, ftudy’d to render 1 

the Earth fruitful; and inventing chef Implements proper for Tillage, taught the People to fow Husbandry, 
five forts of Grain. Hence he got the Name of Shin-nong , or Celejiial Hujbandman ; he taught 
them alfo how to make Salt of Sea-Water. 

The People becoming lubjed to many Difeafes, for which they knew not the proper Re- 
medies, Shin-nong made Trial on himfelf of the Virtues of Simples, and difeover’d their good 
and bad Qualities; he confider’d, fays the Chinefe Hiftorian, their Nature whether hot, cold 
or temperate, and made ufe of them accordingly, as a good King does of his Subjedts. In 
one Day he difeover’d leventy (l) poifonous Herbs, and had the Art of making them ufeful, 

■that is, he found out the Gounterpoifon: After which he compofcd Books of Medicine, and 
taught the way to reftore fick Folks to their Health; whence he is look’d on as the Author and 
Prince of Phylic. 

The Simplicity of Manners kept out the Spirit of Contention. Every one had enough to live :ind Com : 
on; the Laws were few, and there was no Occafion to multiply them, but the Government was mercc ‘ 
majeftic and fevere. Shin-nong introduc’d Commerce, and appointed publick Markets, where 
the People reforted about Noon, and having furnifti’d themfelves with what they wanted, teturn’d 
quietly home. 

(u) Which lie offer’d to the Spirit of Heaven and Earth, fbre the Chrijl'wn JEra, and to have (at one hundred and fifteen 
[P. Couplet Prtef, (id Sink. Cbraml, j>. 20] Years on the Throne, [lin'd, [if P. Martini Sink. Uijl. l.i.f. 21. 

(i) I-Ic invented two Inliraments, one of twenty feven, and Jtn, Fo-hius.] 
the other of thirty eight Strings. Ibid. (1.) Martini agrees with our Author in this Point; but Coafltt 

!k) He is reported to have begun his Reign 2953 Years be- fays only twelve Poifonous Herbs. 


While 



I 3 s 


Hi-i Di.-s.th. 



fiiventti the 
Compafs, 


Makes 
Roads th/o’ 
his Domi- 


Creates 6 


Invents the 
Ky-i-tfi or 
Cycle of 6o 
Years, 


A Sphere 
and the Ka- 
ifiidar. 
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While this Emperor was wholly employ’d about the Good of his Subjeds, a tributary Prince, 
mined So-fha revolted, and refufed to obey his Orders. But his Difobediencc was pumfh’d by 
his own Subjeds, who put him to Death; after which every one return d to his Duty. Nor was 
there one throughout the Empire, who did not willingly fubmit to the mild and juft Government 

fie^dy’dat Cha-byam, a Place depending; on Cbang-cha. A certain Cbinefe Author fays, that 
Chti-bxan'T is the City call'd at prefent Cha-lin-chew ; which is under the Jurifdidtion of Chang- 

cbn-fi the Capital of the Southern part of the Province of fM) 

Some Hiftorians place leven Emperors between Sbin-nong and Whang-ti , viz. Ltn-que, 
Chemr Mbig, I, Lay , Li, and Tu-wang ; this laft was depofed, and perhaps the reft were 
no more than tributary Princes. However, it is certain that the Cbinefe Hiftorians place only 
Fo-bi, Sbin-nong, and Whang-ti among the firft Emperors to whom Arts and Sciences owe 
their Rife and Progrefs, 


WHANG-TI ( N )> the Third Emperor. 

T HE Hiftory relates that Yn-watig was a Prince of a paffionate and violent Temper; that 
the People groan’d under the Oppreffion of his Government; that the tributary Princes 
revolting, one of them, nam’d Chi-yew , firft appear’d in Arms againft him; that the Emperor 
was depofed, and Whang-ti , who was but twelve Years of Age, placed by the Princes on the 
Throne ; that the Mother of Sbin-nong had a younger Brother, who was hereditary Sovereign 
of the Principality of Shau-tyen ; and that the Wife of the Regulo thereof, in the Reign of Yu- 
ivang, was nam’d Fu-pan , who being much frighten’d with a Noife of Thunder, brought 
forth Whang-ti, on a Mountain call’d Swenywen. He was according to the Hiftory a wonder¬ 
ful Child ; he lpoke almoft as foon as he was wean’d from the Breaft. In his Infancy he dis¬ 
cover’d a great deal of Wit and Addrefs; in his Youth an exceeding good Nature and Sweetnefs 
of Temper ; and in his Manhood an extraordinary Depth of Judgment and Sagacity. 

Chi-yew , above-mention’d, was a Prince whofe reftiefs Temper and. unbounded Ambition occa- 
fion’d great Difturbances. Whang-ti attack’d and fought three Battles with him ; when perceiving 
that the thicknefs of the Fogs hinder’d him from purfuing his Enemy, and that the Soldiers ftray’d 
from following the right Courfe; he contriv’d a Card, which fhew’d them the South and the 
other three Cardinal Points; by which means, at length, overtaking Chi-yew^ he feiz’d and put 
him to Death. Some fay that on the Card were engraven the Characters of the Rat and the 
Horfe, and Underneath a Needle to point out the four Quarters of the World. We fee here 
the ufe of the Compafs, or fomething like it, of great Antiquity, and exprefly recorded; it is 
pity they have not explain’d the Method of it, but the Expofitors knowing orily the bare Fadt, 
durft not venture on any Conjectures of their own.(o) 

Having regulated the moft important Affairs of the Empire, Whang-ti employ’d his whole 
Care to make his People happy, by procuring them all forts of Conveniencies: he cut thro’ and 
levell’d Mountains, made great Roads to facilitate Commerce, and enlarg’d the Bounds of his 
Empire ; extending it Eaftward as far as the Ocean, Northward to ancient Tartary, and 
Southward to the River Kyang, which ferv’d as a Barrier to his Dominions. He created fix 
Ko-lau, ox Prime Minifters, to aflift him in governing the Empire, and made Tfang-kyay, the 
Mandarin for compofing the Hiftory. Ta-nau had the Charge of making the Kya-tje , or Cycle 
of fixty Years (p). This Cycle is compofed on one fide of ten Characters, nam’d Tyen-kan, and 
on the other of twelve, call’d Ti-cbi. Thefe Charafters fignify nothing ( qJ, but ferve inftead 

of Numbers and Signs; the firft ten are call’d the ten Roots, and the others the twelve Bran¬ 
ches. Every Year is mark’d by two of them, ■ that is one of each fort, which are fo com¬ 
bin’d, that the fame two Signs never come together till the Cycle is out. (r) 

Tong-cbeng was order’d to make arSphere and Kalendar ; he difcover’d the Pole-Star and the 
others that are about it. But what Figure the Sphere was of which he invented reprefenting the 
celeftml Orbs, is not known. In fliort, by means of feveral Experiments he could foretell the 
Changes of the Weather and Air. 

Li-cbm' s Office was to regulate Numbers and Meafures. The Method he invented to caft 
up any Sum, and which is ftill in ufe, confifts of a little Box, divided in two Parts crofs’d 
with feveral Iron Wires, thro’ which pafs little Balls. On every Wire in the upper Divifion 

there 


(M) He t ran dated the Imperial Seat fron Ho-nan to Yen- 
che-iM in Shan-tong. He is laid to have dy’d in his Progreft thro 1 ' 
Ihi-juang, after he had reign’d one hundred and forty Years, 
and to have been interr’d in the City Yfiug. [Couplet, ibid.'] 
(n) Whang-ti tignities the Yetltew Emperor. 

(0) As P. dn Halite does not produce his Authors, to war¬ 
rant the Antiquity of this Raft, it may have been inferted into 
their Hiilory of late Ages, to do Honour to the Founders of 
their Monarchy, Indeed as the thing is related it has the Air 
ot a Fid ion ; nothing can be more abfurd than to fuppofe 
a Compafs invented to dired an Army in purfuit of a vanquilh’d 
hnemyi il they were in View, as it Ihould Icem they were 
bring jult defeated, the Vidors had no Occafion for a Com- 
juC to (bred them ; if they were not in View, of w J, at ufe 
was a Conipals to Imd them out? Could they divine on what 


I oint of the Card the Enemy was fled, and j^et not kflo 1 
t * iat Po * nt out ■ was not Whang-ti hin: 

. f efficient to fliew them the Way ? However that be, 
is not likely, if fo ufeful a Secret had once been difeover’t 
that n ever would have been loft. 

(r) Thefe Cbinefe call this CydVLo-fbe-wba-ha, that is, " 
ConJivuSimi of fixty Cmverfions. [Couplet Prjf. ib. p. If! 
) „\ Characters are the Names of Animals. 

W h as given a Scheme of this Cycle, [Noe 1 Ob 

ri'. V. P' ' 59-3 Ofyb beigh treats of it at large, [' 
hpoebu Celebr. Cap. 6. p. 4 z. ] but his Tranflator Gre** 
has committed many Miftakes in writing the Names of th 
Char-afters as Dr. Hfde has juftly remark’d. [Hyde eb W'j 
C f Pond. Smc. p. 30. ] 1 
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there are only two each Handing for five; but every Wire of the lower Divifion, which is 
much larger, lias five Balls, each of which Hands for one. When they reckon from right 
to left, the Numbers multiply the lame as in Cyphering with us; which Method of calling 
Accounts is more ready and lure than ours with the Pen. 

With regard to Meafures, he took a Grain of Millet to determine the Dimenfion of a Line, anJMeafures. 
reckoning ten Lines to an Inch, ten Inches to a Foot, cL\ The various ways of ranging 'chefs 
Grains, which are of an Oval Figure, have occafion’d a Lived!ty in the Mealiires under different 
Dxihlji'-Ci. 

Under the prclent Dynajly there are three forts of Meafures, 1. the Foot of the Palace, 
which is to the Paris Foot as ninety levcn and an half to a hundred. 2. The Foot of the 
Tribunal of Publick Works, call’d Kong-fni, ufed by Workmen, is ihorter by one Line than 
the Paris Foot. 3. The Taylors Foot, made ule of alio by the Mercers, is feven Lines larger 
than the Kong-pic, ' 

To Ling-la: was given the Care of improving Mufic, and to explain the Order and Arrange- Mafic im- 
ment of the different Tones. Lailly Tong-ywen had Orders to make twelve Copper Bells, F cved - 
which reprelented the twelve Months of the Year. 

Whang-ti afterwards invented the Bonnet or Cap, call’d Myen, to ferve him for a Diadem. Various Arts 
This Bonnet dip’d a. little before and rofe behind, it was feven Inches broad and one Foot two 
Inches high. He alio made Habits and Ornaments, proper for his Dignity; his Robe was blew vented by 
and yellow, to imitate the Colours of the Sky and Earth. After having maturely confider’d the 
Feathers of the Pheaiarit, and various Colours of Birds and Flowers, he found out the Art of 
Dying, and order’d that the Stuffs, wherewith the Rich and Poor were clouthed, ihould be of 
different Colours. Fie caufed fcver.il uleful Inftruments to be made, as Machines to pound Rice, 
Kitchen-Stoves, Cauldrons, &e. and the People began to cat their Rice drcis'd after different 
Manners, fometimes thicker, fometimes thinner. He caus’d Bridges to be built over Rivers, 
and Coffins to be made for the Dead. He taught the way of making Bows and Arrows; 
alfo Wind Inftruments, as Flutes, Fifes, and Organs; Trumpets that imitated the Voice of 
the Dragon, and Drums that made the Nolle of Thunder. Obferving hollow Trees to fwim, 
he caus’d Barks to be made, to which he added Oars. He likewife invented Waggons, and 
order’d Oxen and Horfes to be train’d to draw them. His Subjects dwelling at that time in mi- 
ferable Plutts, he drew Models for Building, and caus’d a Palace to be ereded, nam’d Ho-kong, 
where he facrific’d to the fbvereign Lord of Heaven. To facilitate Trade, he coin’d Money, 
which he call’d Kin-tan, becaule it had the Figure of a Knife-Blade ; and regulated the Expences 
of the Empire fo well, that its Riches grew immenfe. 

Mankind being tormented, from without by the Rigour of the Seafons, and within by their 
Paffions, dy’d before their Time ; therefore Wkang-ti having attentively confider’d the five Ele¬ 
ments, the Seafons of the Year, and the Nature of Man, order’d three Dodors, nam'd Ki- 
pe. , Tu-fa, and Ley-kong , to examine the Blood-Veflels, after which lie appointed the Remedies 
proper for every Difcafe, fo that Men lived as long as they ought to do, according to the Courfe and piiyfi^ 
of Nature. Fie order’d the Emprefs to teach the People the Manner of rearing Silk-Worms, to 
fpin their Webs, and make Cloaths thereof (a). This Prince enjoy’d not a Moments Repofe, 
and tho’ he had taught his Subjeds to build Houles, and had a Palace built for himlelf, yet 
he had no fix’d Abode, but encamp’d with his Soldiers in the Field. 

He caus’d the Country to be meafur’d, and divided it into Chew ; he eftabliili’d feveral Prin- Divifion of 
cipalities, confifting of a hundred Li each, wherein he built Cities. According to his Ap- I^Coumiy 
pointment, two hundred and forty Paces in length, and one in breadth, made a Mil, and a hun- tsv. J tj 
dred Mu one King ; fo that the Pace confifting of five Feet, every Mu of Land contain’d fix 
thouland fquare Feet, and the King fix hundred thou find. He appointed alfo, that nine King 
fhould be call’d Tfmg, and that a TJing Ihould be allotted to eight Families, each to have one 
King or a hundred Mu ; the King which remain’d in the Middle to belong to the Emperor, 
and^to be cultivated in common by the eight Families. He caus’d four Roads to be made to 
every Tfmg, and farther ordain’d that three T/ing lliould be call’d Ho-ki ; three Ho-ki one Street; 
five Streets a Town ; ten Towns a Tii ^ ten Lu a 5 /jr;’and ten She a Chew, 

Whang-ti dy’d on the Mountain King-fhan, and was interr’d in the Province of Shan-tong, 

The Chi 11cf) Hiftorians beftow on him the highell Praifes: The Virtue and Endowments of this 
prince , fty they, equal Heaven and Earth ; his Government was admirable , his Laws jinn, 
and his Conduct unchangeable ; he fatten'd his Ben jits all over the Earth, and we /HU feel 
the EjfeSls of his Liberality , infomuch that tho ’ he be dead, he may be J'aid to be yd living. Fie 
had twenty five Children, whereof Shau-hau fuccecded him in the Empire, (jd) 

(a) She alfo tiuight them the Art of Dying. [Couplet.'] of difeovering Difeafcs by the Pulfe. Eighty Jive Emperors of 

(u) His Seat was at Cio-c/mv, in the Province of Pe-chc-Ii. three Imperial Families, which continu’d 2457 Years, derive 
He appropriated the yellow Colour to the Emperors, as their their Pedigree from IFbtmg-ti. He dy’d in the fortieth Year 
Livery, forbidding others to wear it. He invented Ailrononty, of the iecoml Cycle, aged one hundred and eleven Years, where- 
Mufic, and Mufical Inftruments i alfo Arms, the Bow, Nctts, of he reign’d a hundred. [f'iiL Couplet Tab. Cbrtiti. iijtuiiar. 

Chariots, Barks, the Art of Building, making Earthen-Ware. Sitiic. p, 1, 2. , 

Meafures, and Weights; wrote leveral Books on the Method 
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SHAU-HAU, the Fourth Emperor. 

, h rr^FIS Prince mfin’d the Efleem and Love of his People by the Mildnefs and Goodnefs of 

I his Dilpofuion It is reported that the Fong-whang (c) appear’d at his coming to the 
Crown, which was look’d on as a happy Omen 3 becaufe the Chinefe fay this Bird never appears 

but when good Kings are upon the Throne, . 

This Fong-’whang is a very extraordinary, or rather fabulous Bird, much like our I hoenix ; 
according to the Chinefe way of painting it, it refemblesan Eagle, but differs a great deal from 
it, in the wonderful Variety of its Colours. 

I From the pretended Appearance of this Bird, the Emperor took the Hint to dimnguilh 
i ],J S officers by the Figure of divers Birds, which they wore on their Cloaths <; a Cnflom that is 
ftill obferv’d. Thofe of the Literary Mandarins are embroider’d with Birds in Gold, as a Mark 
of their Dignity ; thofe of the Mandarins of War are adorn’d with Animals, fuch as the Dragon, 
Lyon, Tiger, &c. by which Marks the People know the Rank which the feveral Officers bear 
in the nine prime Orders of the State. 

Among the Mandarins of the new Creation, fome of them, call’d ICyemi, were oblig’d to 
affemble the People ; it was the Bufinefs of others to govern the five forts of Artificers, while 
others had an Eye to the Tillage, and the Manners of the People. 

This Prince govern’d his Dominions with much Equity. The Chinefe Authors fay, he was 
an exadt Imitator of Fo-hi 3 he reform’d the Meafures for Grain, and had a Drum made to beat 
the Watches j he clear’d the Channels of Rivers, and fmoothed the Roads over the Mountains 3 
in ffiort lie invented a new fort of Mufic, that united Spirits with Mortals, and reconcil’d the 
high with the low 3 whence he is call’d Fa-ymn. 

°This Emperor dy’d very old, and left five Sons, whereof four were Men of Merit 3 but per¬ 
ceiving greater Talents in his Nephew Clmen-hyo , who was Whang-ti's Grandfon, hepreferr’d 
him before his own Children to be his Succeifor in the Empire, (d) 


CHWEN-HYO, the Fifth Emperor, 


C ch'Em' 5 ’ W T^ ^ ar fr otn diftrufling thofe whofe Station he fill’d, that as foon as he was on the 
5 V V Throne, he conferr’d confiderable Employments on them, fuitable to their refpe drive 

Capacities. As thefe Princes had a perfedl Knowledge of the Nature of Metals, Waters, 
Trees, &c, he made one Governor of the Mines, another Mailer of the Waters, Forefls, &c. 
and being affur’d of their Fidelity, rais’d them afterwards to the mofl honourable and impor¬ 
tant Polls. 

Uni- ‘“ d e Towards the End of the Reign of Shau-hau the People began to intrude into the facred 
whifthe im- Miniflry, each Family affe&ing to have Sacrificers among them 3 which Abufe Chwen-hyo re- 
pwui Dig- form’d, by uniting the Prielthood to the Crown, and ordaining that none but the Emperor fhould 
Hity. offer folemn Sacrifices to the Lord of Heaven. This Law has always been and flill is obferv’d 3 
for the Emperor alone is the Pontif, and has a right to offer Sacrifices in the Temple of Heaven, 
from which if he be hinder’d by Age or Sicknefs, he deputes a Prince or fome Great Man to 
perform that Duty in his Head. 

Improves As this Emperor was an able Aflronomer, he chang’d the Method of calculating and obfer- 
Aitronomy. v j ng t i> c Celeilial Motions 5 which being to be view’d only at a Diflance, he invented an Inflru- 
ment to give a clearer Notion of them, and {hew the Equations, Afcenfions, &c. 

Regulates The Interpreters fay nothing about the Confirudion and Figure of this Inflrument, which 
.1,0 Knit-udar it is probable they were ignorant of. They fpeak only of the Conjundion of the five Planets 
in the Conflellation She, that happen’d in this Emperor’s Reign 3 but as an able Chinefe Aftro- 
notner remarks, it is an hypothetical Conjundion, not a real one. if) 

Clmen-hyo regulated the Kalendar alfo, ordering that the Year fhould begin the firft Day of the 
Month, wherein the Conjundion . of the Sun and Moon fhould fall nearefl the fifteenth De¬ 
gree 


(<;) It appear'd before in the time of Whang-ti, (i) 

(u) lie built Cities for Men to dwell inscaufed Chariots to be 
drawn by Oxen. Kynv ii, or the 9 Regulo’s, diilurb the Order 
of Sacrifices, terrifying the People with Speftres and Goblins, 
which gave Rife to Supcriliticns, tliat brought the Empire in 
Danger. Shau-hau was born, reign’d, and bury’d in Kyo-fiwm 
the Province of Sbau-tcng{z). Martini makes Kye-w-H a fingle 
Impoftor, {3) 

{*) As the Conjunctions of the Planets have always been look’d 
on as good Omens j thefe falie Conjunftions often occur in the 
llillory, efpecially at the Change of Dynajlies, To find one, 
we need go no farther back than the fecond Year of the prefent 
Emperor, when the Conjurtftion of 4 Planets was thought fuf- 
firieut Rcafon for making 5 of them, in favour of the new 
Monarch, The Emperor i'eem'd rejoic’d at it, and receiv’d the 
Complimenis of the whole Court on that Occafion; every one 
imiml his account in it, efpecially the Tribunal of the Mathe¬ 
matics, which did not err thro’ Ignorance. A certain Situation 
(1) Fit/. Coupl, p. 1. (2} lb. p. 2. 


of. other Planets in refpeft of thofe In Conjunftion, was fiiffi- 
cient Ground with them to form an Afpeft, which flatter’d the 
Emperor, and was of Benefit to themfelves. This falfe Con. 
junftion, which is fet down in the Regifters, may poffibly caufe 
Disputes and Objections hereafter.' What if z or 3,000 Years 
hence, on calculating this Conjunction of Planets in Europe, 
they ihould not find Saturn among them ; would that be a fuf- 
ficient Reafon to doubt of the other Fafts recorded in the Reign 
off mg-ching ? It would certainly be none to the Chinefe, who 
being accuftom'd to thefe Flatteries to their Emperors, know how 
to make Allowance for them. • 

[This Apology, whicji in the Original is inferted in the Text, 
does not free the Chinefe Hiftory, as it is defign’d to do,' from a 
Sufpicion of bemg corrupted in other Refpefts j on the contrary 
it ihews it is liable to be corrupted, and if. in Matters which 
flatter the Emperors, why not in thofe which flatter the Anti¬ 
quity, IsY. of the Empire and Nation ?] 

( 3 ) Martini ubifupr. p. 32 . 
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grec of Aquarius; whence he is call’d the Author and Father of the EphemerideS. He pitch’d 
on the Time when the Sun was in the middle of the Sign ; becaule then the Earth is adorn’d 
with Flowers and Plants, the Trees refame their Verdure, and every thing in Nature revives and 
fee ms to be produc’d anew. 

This Prince, who dy’d very aged, was interr’d at Ptl-yang, and fuccecded by Ti-ko, or Kau- 
fiti, the Emperor Sbau-bau's Grandfon. To the Defrendants of Chwcn-hyo, who were very nu¬ 
merous, were afterwards given (e) ieveral little Dominions, whereof they were Kings or tributary 
Princes, (f) 

T I - K O, or K A U - S I N, the Sixth Emperor. 

/- |" A HIS King is greatly extoll’d by the Chincfe Writers; they fay he had a penetrating judg- Ti-h, 6th 

1 ment, and faw into every thing; that he examin’d all things himfelf, and entered into Emperor. 
tKe minuteft Particulars, He was popular without loling his Majefty, lov’d his Subjects, diftri- 
buted his Bounty every where, reform’d himfelf, and was a religious Worftiipper of the fovereign 
Lord of Heaven, whom he ferv’d refpedtfully. His grand and auguft Air drew Veneration ; 
his Virtue was eminent; he did nothing amifs, and kept a juft Medium in all things. In fhort 
there was no Nation, enlighten'd by the Sun, and water’d by Rain, but what took Pleafure to 
obey his Orders. He eftablifh’d Mafters to teach the People Virtue, and invented Vocal Muficj | nvent . Vo „ 
Hyen-ho was the firft, who made Songs by his Order. He appointed others to make different oi Muiic. 
forts of Inftruments, as Flutes, both diredt and tranfverfe, a Drum, a Bell, a King, (which is a 
thin flat Plate, beaten with a Wooden Mallet). He caufed that Mafic to be play’d; which 
he nam’d Lu-ing, that is, the Beauty of Heaven , Earthy and the four Seafons. 

He fet the firft Example of Polygamy, by marrying four Wives. He had by the firft a j ntI . ot j ucfls 
Son, nam’d Ki, whofe Defcendants founded the Dynajly of Chew ; by the fecond, Sye, whofe Polygamy. 
Pofterity founded that of Shang ; by the third he had Tau ; and the fourth brought him Chi, 
which laft was fo hopeful a Prince, that the Emperor chofe him his Succefi.br before the reft, (g) 


CHI, the Seventh Emperor. 

I HIS Prince did not anfwer the Opinion at firft conceiv’d of his Merit, making life of Chi, 7th Em- 
his Authority only to ferve his brutal Pleafures. The tributary Princes, who were ac- peior * 
n’d to obey wife Emperors, unable to bear his exceffive Riots, made him feveral Rernon- 
ftrances on his Condudt; which having no Effedt, they dethron’d and banilh’d him, fetting 
his Brother Tau on his Throne, (h) 

There is no applying the Sexagenary Cycle before the Reign of Tau , for tho’ invented by 
Whang-ti , the Duration of thefe firft Reigns is very uncertain^ On the contrary, from Tau 
to Chrift the Chronology is perfectly well deduc’d; the Chinefe Authors having fet down the 
particular Tranfadtions of every Year, even to the Divifions that have difturb’d the Empire, 
and the Interregnums, with the Time of their Continuance; which Reafons have led me to be¬ 
gin the Cycle with that Emperor. (1) 


YAU, the Eighth Emperor , reign d alone feventy two Tears, 
and twenty eight with SHUN, whom he affociated in the 
Empire. 


I HIS Prince afeended the Throne in the forty firft. Year of the preceding Cycle (k). 
tie isconfider’d as the firft Legiflator of the Nation, and the Model of the Sovereigns. 
he Emperors who were jealous of their Reputation* endeavour’d to imitate him and his Y^a Wore 
Succeffor; and it is at prefent the greateft Praife that can be given to a Chinefe Monarch, ctifi 2337* 
to fay that he is like Tau, Shun , &c. iVTV 


(r) It is the Emperor always who grants thefe Eftatcs to the 
Princes, either as being his Relations, or on account of their 
Merit. They hold of the Empire much like the Dukes and 
Counts of Europe; and if the Emperor is engag’d in War, 
they are oblig’d to attend him with a certain Number of Troops. 

(f) His Seat was at the Town of Wha, in the Province of 
Mullet. 

(g) His Scat was at Yeuftu, a City of Ho-nan * Peace all ms 
Reign. He created his Brothers and their Sons Regulo’s in the 
Province of Sc-dwen. He dy’d in the thirty fecond Year of the 
fixth Cycle, ag’d 105. (2) 

(h) He reign’d eight Years, being depofed the fortieth Year 
of the fixth Cycle; and is not reckon’d among the Emperors. (3! 

(1) We have already Ihewn, p. 135. that this feems to be 
an Innovation in the Chineje Chronology. 

(ic) There are two or three confiderable Miftakcs in the Ori¬ 
ginal in this Place ; for P. du Halde by connefling as he does 
the firft Year of the Cycle with the Year 2357 before Chrift, 
which coincides with the firft Year of Yau's Reign, not only 


contradlifts himfelf, and committs a great Anachronifm (in telling 
us at the fame time chat Yau began his Reign the forty firft 
Year of the former Cycle,) but makes the Cycle commerce 
twenty Years earlier than the Chimft Hiftorians. When I firft 
met with this Paflage, I concluded P. du liable had determin’d 
to overturn the whole Chinefe Chronology, by altering the Be¬ 
ginnings of the Cycles (and conie^uently inifplacing the Dates 
of all Events) as well as retrenching their Number; but on 
Examination I found the Error went no farther, for his fecond 
Cycle (and generally all the reft of the Cycles) is collated with 
the right Year before Chrift. However by referring the Be¬ 
ginning of Tads Reign, to a Cycle preceding the firft Cycle, 
he feems not only to commit a Soledftn, no lefs abfurd limn 
to refer to an Olympiad before the firft Olympiad ; but tacitly 
confeftes, that he hath retrench’d Cycles from, the Chinefe JEra, 
To have expreffed himfelf therefore confiftcntly with his new 
Chronology, lie fhould have faid Yuu began his Reign twenty 
Years before the firft Cycle. 


(1) P, Couplet ubifupr. p. 2, 


(2) Hid. 


(3) Ibid. K 3- 
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The Hiftorians tell us, that Virtue was natural to him; he was aftive laborious, vigilant; 
and of Inch Penetration and Undemanding that he forefaw every thing. His Moderation and 
Pcmitv kept the Laws in Force, and at the fame time made them efteemd. He never em¬ 
ploy’d his Authority, but for the Good of his Subjects. His Modefty was equal to his Digni¬ 
ty and was remarkable even when he receiv’d Homages. His Frugality m his Diet was fuch, 
that he contented himfelf with the coarfeft Meats; he ufed no magnificent Furniture ; his 
Palace was without any Ornaments, and his Cloaths were of Woolen Stuffs during Summer, 
and of Deer-Skins in Winter. If any publick Calamity happen’d, or one of his Subjects com¬ 
mitted a Crime, he imputed the Misfortune to his own Want of Virtue, or as a Punifhment 
of Heaven, tor his negle&ing to inftruct them. He never vifited his Dominions, without having 
firft offer’d Sacrifices to the fovereign Mafter of Heaven, and his Subjects long’d with as much 
Impatience for the Happinefs of feeing him, as the parch’d Fields third; for Rain. In fhort his 
Reign was fo mild and amiable, that his Subjects fcarce perceiv’d they had a Mafter. The 
Chinefe Philofophers are wont to enforce their Maxims of Morality from their Uniformity with 
the Conduct and Actions of this Emperor and his two Succeffors; which Conformity, once 
prov’d, give them an undifputable Authority. 

Tau, who delighted mightily in obferving the Heavens, order’d two able Mathematicians, 
call’d Hi and Ho, carefully to examine the Motions of the Moon and Stars, and make proper 
Inftruments for obferving them; by their Afliftance he regulated the twelve Lunar Months, 
and re-eftablifli’d the intercalated ones, which return’d feven times in nineteen Years. 

The Etnprefs had the Care of breeding Silk-Worms, and teaching Women how to make 
better Silk Manufactures than had been made before ; for the firft Eflays were very coarfe, as 
is always the Cafe, efpecially in Arts which require much Time and Experience to bring them 
to Perfection. . . . 

This Prince introduc’d a new Regulation in the Adminiftration of Affairs, by eftablifhing fix 
Supreme Tribunals, which (till fubfift. His Reputation for Virtue and wife Government drew 
feveral neighbouring Nations into his Dominions; but his.Subjects had increas’d to fuch.a 
Degree that there was not Room for fo many Strangers as came to fettle in the Provinces; 
chiefly becaufe the Low Lands were overflow’d; which Inundation was either the Remains of 
theUniverial Deluge, as many believe, or occafton’d by the Rivers meeting with fome Obftrudtion 
in their Courfe. To recover thefe drown’d Lands, and render them of ufe, he order’d an Officer, 
nam’d Gpnen, to drain the Plains by opening a Paffage for the Waters to the Sea, This Offi¬ 
cer, either thro’ Negligence or Ignorance, fpent nine Years to no Purpofe about this Work, 
for. which he was put to Death. His Son Yu, repairing his Father’s Fault, after thirteen Years 
indefatigable Labour, levcll’d Mountains, turn’d the great Rivers into their natural Channels, 
drain’d the Lakes and Marffies, confin’d feveral rapid Torrents between Banks, and divided 
the leffer Rivers into different Canals, which ended in the Sea';/by this means r he enlarged 
the Provinces, and render’d them more fertile ; nor was fo important a Piece of, Service unre¬ 
warded, as we ftiall fee hereafter. 

In the mean time Tau thought of choofing a Succeffor ^'wherein he was govern’d, not by 
the Di&ates of Paternal Affection, but the Welfare of his People, Difcovering his Defign one 
Day to the Lords of his Court, one of them faid, His eldeft Son was as worthy of the Throne 
as of being his Son; and that the. People, would be fure to find hereditary Virtue in his Race, 
to which Tau reply’d; I deteji thofe who love tlx Wicked as much as thofe who blame the Good. I 
know what my Son is ; under the fpecious Appearance of Virtue, he conceals real Vices. Which An- 
fwer ft op’d the Mouths of all the Courtiers. 

Some time after Tail fent for one of his Minifters, whom he moil confided in for his Pru¬ 
dence and Integrity, in order to refign the Crown to him. But that wife Minifter refus’d the 
Honour, alledging that the Burden was too heavy'for his Shoulders; and at the fame time 
propofed a Hufbandman, nam'd Shun, whofe Virtue, Probity, and Patience under the fevereft 
Trials, join’d to the Confidence which all good Men had in him, and an infinite Number 
of other excellent Qualities, rendred him worthy of the Throne. 

Tui' hereon fent for Shun, and to make Trial of his Abilities, rais’d him to be Governor of 
a Province; where he got fo great Reputation for Wifdom, Prudence, Moderation and Equity, 
that at the End of three Years, remade him hisAffociate in the Empire, and save him 
both his Daughters in Marriage. 

The Emperor liv’d twenty eight Years in: great Harmony with his new Collegue; and at 
fongth perceiving himfelf near his End, he exhorted Shun to govern his Subjedts like a-true 
Father, and remember that he was made more for the People, than the People for him; and 
that an Emperor is exalted above the reft of Mankind, to no ether End but to procure their Ad¬ 
vantage and prevent their Neceffities. Having fpoken thefe Words, he departed in the hundred 
and eighteenth Year of his Age, leaving nine Children behind him; the People who found 
of thrL Years 6 ^ Tendemefs of a Father and Mother,- mourn’d for him the Space 


SHUN, 
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S I I U N, the Ninth Emperor, reign'd alone Fifty Tears. Jfffj 

I SAU dying in the twentieth Year of this Cycle, Shun began the Year following to reign &Qriwh 
*■ alone, and is reckon’d one of the Chinefe Lawgivers, as well as his PredecelTor. Soon after Emperor. 
Shun trufted the Government to his Minifters, and fhut himfelf up for three Years in Tan’S 
Tomb, the more freely to vent his Grief for the lofs of a Prince, whom he eonfider’d as his three Ywi 
Father; whence the Cuftotn arofeof mourning three Years for one’s Parents. for a Farm. 

The Chinefe Hiftorians attribute the Advancement of Shun to theSubmillion and Obedience he 
always fliew'd to his Parents. Tho’ he receiv’d nothing but bad Ufage from them,- and his Life was 
often in Danger, he mildly bore all their ill Treatment, fo that by degrees his Refpeft and Patience 
wrought a Change in their Hearts, and made them virtuous. From hence the Chmefe Philofo- 
phers deduce two great Principles of Morality; firft, float however wicked Fathers and Mothers 
may he , the Children are not the Itfs bound to pay them ReJpeSt and Obedience. Secondly, That 
there is no Man Jo bad , but may be reclaim'd at laft by good Offices. 

Shun having dilchargecl his Duty of Piety and Gratitude towards Yau, took Poffeffioti of the 
Imperial Palace, and receiv’d the Homage of all the Tributary Princes. Finding abundance of 
Gold and Jewels in the Palace, he caus’d a Sphere to be made, exhibiting the Seven Planets; j^P| 1 J ere of 
each of which was reprefented by the Precious Stone moft fuitable to it. He made new Laws 1 
for governing the Realm, and appointed inferior Officers to affift in the fix Tribunals eftablifh’d 
by his PredecelTor. He always honour’d Philofophers and Men of Learning with his Favour and 
Protection. He vifited the Provinces every Year; and in his ProgreCs rewarded or punifh’d the 
Tributary Princes with fo much Juftice, that he gain’d the Efteem and Admiration of the 
People. 

One of his principal Cares was to procure Plenty and to make Agriculture flourifh; for which 
end he forbad the Governors, under levere Penalties, to exadt Days-work from the Hufbandman, 
as a thing that was a Hardfhip, and tended to flaken their Ardor for tilling the Lands. 

He was equally careful,. not to truft Governments to any but Perfons of Merit and Capacity. 

In a word, he made feveral other Ordinances, the Wifdom and Juftice of which have in all times 
caus’d him to be look’d on, as one of the greateft Heroes China ever produc’d. One of thele Remarkable 
Ordinances may appear fomewhat extraordinary, as it permits any of his Subjeds to fet 
forth on a Table, expos’d to publick View, whatever he found blameable in liis Condud. He in 
admitted twelve Lords into his Council, fix whereof were defeended from Cfmen-ho , and fix 
from f Tt-ko. The Shu-hing contains Difcourfes made by fome of thefe Lords to the Emperor, 
concerning the Maxims of a wife Government. 

The fifty fourth Year of this Cycle he chofe a Succeffor; in which Choice he wholly g u ° b j^ or hl3 
confulted the Good of his People, preferring Yu to his own Children, on account of his Ca¬ 
pacity and Merit, as well as in fome meafure to reward the Service he had done the Empire, 
by draining the Lands that were overflow’d. He lived feventeen Years after he had rais’d Yu 
to the Throne, and the Union was fo great between thefe two Princes, that the Authority 
never feetn’d to be divided. 

The Emperor Shun died the tenth Year of this Cycle, aged one hundred and ten Years, and 
was bury’d in the Province of Shen-fi. Year before' 

Chrijt. 2217. 

__•_ • _ < 


The firft DYNASTY « calfd HYA, confifting of Seven¬ 
teen Emperors, in the-Space 0/498 Tears. * 

YU, the firft Emperor , reign’d alone Ten Years. 

T HE eleventh Year of the fame Cycle, which anfwers to that of 2207 before Chrijl (m), 

Yu or fa-yu, that is, Yu the Great, ruled alone, and kept liis Court in the Province u L 
of Shan-fi, One of the Sons of Shun, vex’d to fee a Stranger on his Father’s Throne, 
had a mind to revolt; but being abandon’d both by the Grandees and the common ? "’ or firrt Ein ’ 
People, his Attempt only ferv’d to fix the Crown more firmly on the Head of Yu, whole p 
great Genius and Virtue had endear’d him exceedingly, to the whole Nation. 

The Knowledge he had acquir’d of the Nature of Lands, by draining off the Waters, 
qualify’d him for compofing an excellent Piece upon Agriculture ; treating of the Method of 
Tilling and Sowing, and manuring Lands with the different kinds of Dung. Afterwards he 
caus’d the hoping and riling Grounds to be levell’d, that the Waters might run towards thofe 
Places which had moil need of it. - 

He divided his whole Dominions into nine Provinces, and caufed as many gfeat Brazen •Divifion of 
Veffels to be made, with the Map of a Province engraven on each. .In after-times thefe 
' Veffels became very precious, infomuch that it was believ’d the Security of the State depended vinces, 
Voi. I. O 0 on 


' (1.) What is lierc render’d Dyna/ij, is in the Chinefe term'd (m) P. its Halde malccs it the Year 2217 before Chrifi, which 
Chau, for an Explanation of which fee p. 136, Note (c). coincides with the firft Year of the Cycle. 
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on their Prcfemtion; ami whoever could get Poffeffion of them thought himfelf fecure of the 
dynast? Qown. The Empire became hereditary .under this Prince, as well as the Priefthood, which 
f- had been before united to the Crown, as it has continued inviolably ever fince ; it being Death 
oCTTij by the Law for any Perfon but the Emperor to offer Sacrifice. 

Year before To give the Emperor Tu Advice as to his Condudt, was the way for a Man to gain his 

Favour ; and he thought no Employment more worthy of a Sovereign, than that of ren- 

VA “ dering futlice to the People. For this End he was acceffible at all times; and to make the 

Admittance more eafy, he caus’d a Bell, a Drain, and three Tables, one of Iron, the fecond 

of Stone, and the third of Lead, to be faften’d to the Gates of his Palace; on which was 
an Order fix’d, enjoining all thofe who wanted to fpeak to him, to ftrike on the Inftru- 
ments or Tables, according to the Nature of their Bufinefs. The Ringing of the Bell di~ 
ftinguifli’d Civil Affairs, the Drum was to be beaten for Bufinefs relating to the Laws and 
Religion ; the Leaden Table for Matters concerning the Miniftry and Government ; the Stone 
Table to denote-a Complaint againft the Injuftice of fome Magiftrate; and ftriking on the 
Table of Iron was to exprefs very fevere Treatment. 

He always receiv’d gricioufly, and even with a fort of Acknowledgement, thofe who came 
either to give him Advice, or implore hisjuftice; it is reported, that one Day he rofe from 
Table twice at the Sound of -the Bell, and another Day left the Bath three times to hear 
the Complaints of People. We find in the Shucking the Inftrudrions he gave the Princes for 
governing their Dominions, and the Rules he preferibed with regard to bellowing Employ¬ 
ments and railing Taxes. • 

lit; Savings He us’d to fay, that a Sovereign ought to be as cautious of his Conduit, as if he 
" walk’d on Ice; that nothing is more difficult than .to reign-; that Dangers fpring up under 
a Monarch’s Feet; that he has every thing to fear, if he gives himfelf wholly up to Plea- 
fares ; that he ought to avoid Idlenefe, chufe good Minifters, and follow their Gounfels; 
in ihortf that when he had otice made a wife Refolution, he . ought to execute : it with¬ 
out the leaft Delay. - - : 

Wine prohj- In this Reign I-tye invented the Cbinefe Wine, a Drink made of Rice ;„ : as- Toon as the 
biteJ, and Emperor tafted it, he fhew’d his Difpleafure at it, faying, This Liquot* will cattfethe grcatejl 
banlili froubfa iti tbe Empire, He baniffi’d the Inventor,, arid forbid the making of it for* the future 
under grievous Penalties'. But the xArt being preferv’d, the Law'prov’d. ufelefe,'and it is at 
prefent one of the greateft Delicacies at the Tables of the Cbinefe,. w 

T I - K I, the Second Emperor 3 reign'd Nine Tears. 

Ti-hu fecond A LL the Cbinefe rejoic’d at fo worthy a Succeffor, an.d finding, in the Son the fame 
limperor. J~\ Qualities which they admir’d • in the Father, were more eafily comforted for their 
One of the Lois. The Beginning of his Reign was difturb.’d by a War, declar’d againft him by one 
uiLmdry of the Tributary Princes, who had treated his Subjedts rigoroufly, and defign’d to .make him- 

S independent} the Etnperor therefore put himfelf at the Head of his Army,- and with the 

Affiftance of fix other Tributary Princes fo reduc’d, the .Rebel, that it was not in-his Power 
to create new Troubles. 

The People did not long enjoy the Happinefs they began to tafte 'under the Government 
of lb wife a Prince, Tor he dy’d in the twenty, ninth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by 
Iris Son e Tay-karig. . .... . 


‘fin-fang, 
third Em¬ 
peror wefts 
leveral Prin- 
cjjpaliiies. 


Is depofed 
by I. 


T A Y - K A N G; the Third Emperofy reign'd Twenty 
nine Tears, • ; 

H E began his Reign by erefting feveral Territories;into Principalities, which he divided 
among his five Brothers, in order to diminiffi the Jealoufy they might entertain on 
feeing hup preferr’d ; but this was the only wife .thing he did during his Rei^n, 

Very different from his Predeceffors, who were employ’d in governing the State' he aban¬ 
don’d the Care of it, to give lfimfeff .up .to Wide and Women, with whom’his Palace 
fvvarm’d He fpent intire Days in the Woods, -bunting wild Beafts; his Horfes.and Dogs 
kid wafte the Plains, anddeftroyU the Harvefts,.. The People in general complaint heavily 
of this Tyranny ; but Cries and' Refoonftrances proving ineffectual, they were at length 
driven to Delpair, and.revolted. - ;; - 

_One of his principal Officers, nam’d who 'Was General, and had the entire Confidence 
of the Army, .undertook to depofe hup-; accordingly, in concert with the Grandees of the 
Empire, lie feiz d the Prince'in the Woods,- wlierE fie had . been aii Inhabitant, for three 
-Mpnihs, and. fending him into Exile, fet his youngeft Brother f ,nam’d Chong-hang on the 
- Throne. - This Revolution, which happen’d Hi The forty feventh . Year of the .'Cycle, was 
Monarch ' Ut WIthout • t)lc ' leaft : Diftprbance, not one appearing in behalf of the- depofed 


CHONG- 
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CHONG-K ANG, the fourth Emperor, reign dTbirteen Years. 

( 

T HE Years that pafs’d from the Depofltion to the Death of Tay-kang are not reckon’d 
to the Reign of Chong-kang, becaufe he conftantly refus’d to take the Title of Emperor 1 
during his Brother's Life. This Conduct was no lefs prudent than inodeft ; he was afraid c 
that /, who had Power and Credit enough to dethrone his Brother, would one day lerve 
him in the fame Manner, Neverthelefs, as he was beholden to him for the Crown, lie 1 
found means of providing for his own Security, without being wanting in point of Grati¬ 
tude. He declar’d that he cotild not be without the Counfcl of fo able a Minitter as 1, 
and defil’d to have him. near his Perfon. I was caught in the Snare, not doubting but 
icon to get the Afcendant over the Prince, and govern the Empire in his Name. The Com¬ 
mand of the Army being incompatible with this Employment, Chong-hwg gave it to Chew, 
an able Officer, of approv’d Fidelity. 

/, loon perceiving that ho had no Share either in the Emperor’s Favour, or Confi- f 
dence, vow’d in Revenge to deftroy the. Imperial Family j yet he conceal’d his Relent- 0 
■merit: But fading he could not execute his Defign while. Cbm was at the Head of the r - 
Troops, and that he had no Hopes of corrupting lb faithful a Subjeift, he attempted fevcral times 
to make the Prince jealous of him, but in vain; nor did he fucceed any better in bis Con¬ 
trivance to deftroy him. His laft Shift was to. gain the Grandees by ins Bounty; and he 
had the Addreft artfully .to. infffiuate Iftmftlf into the Confidence and Favour of the Prince 
who was to inherit the Crown, till he had an Opportunity of effecting his Plot without 
Hazard. Jri the mean time ftay-kmg dy’d the fifty eighth Year of the Cycle, when Chong- 
kang affirm’d the Title of Emperor. 

The iecond Year, or, according to others, the fixtli of this Cycle, there happen’d a re- f 
markable Fell pie of the Sun, at the Time.of its Conjunction with the Conllellation Fang {if), c 
Two Aftronomers,- nam’d Hi and Hq (-f*), who prefided in the Tribunal of the Mathematics, c - 
were put to Death, becaule being overcome, with Wine they had not foretold this Eclipfe; ^ 
and that by a like Ncgletft to calculate and: oblerve the .Motions of the Stars, they had 
difturb’d the Order of the Kalendar,* eptrufted by the Emperor to their Care, which is a 
capital Crime, ft is tire Opinion of fume that thefe Mathematicians fecretly favour’d the 
Treafon of./, and luficr’d partly on that account. - . : 

Chong-kang dy’d the thirteenth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Vi-fyang^ the 
Year following. 


TI-SYANG, the Fifth Emperor, reign d Twenty feven Tears. 

T HE Imprudence of this Prihce was the Caufe of the Ruin, of himfelf, and almoft of 7 Z ; / ; w*, mh 
his whole Family. Inftead of following his Father’s Example, Jay keeping I out of Em P wor ' 
all, confiderable Employments, 'Ti-Jyang put his whole Confidence To him; nay, wag fo blind, 
as. to deprive the faithful Chew of his Command of the Army, and give it the Traitor, who 
by cringing and and flattering was become h;sFavourite.' A: 

/, feeing himfelf reftor’d to this important Boft, which Chong-kang had depriv’d him of, / forces the 
began to think of executing his iong-conceal’d .Defign. He firft gain’d the Affedtions of the Emperor w 
Soldiers; by degrees he accuftom’d them to pay more. Regard to his Orders than the Em- fiy ' 
peror’s, and thus drew them over to his Intereft. In fhort, he let on Foot lo many In¬ 
trigues and Conipiracies, that the Emperor was forc’d to .fly for Refuge to the Courts of 
two Tributary Princes his Relations. " . * ■ 

I, during the Time he was in Favour, made a World of Creatures, whom he rais’d 
to the chief Polls in the Empire; yet fearing left the other, tributary? Princes. Ihould join the. 

Emperor, he durft not fo foon dclare'his Revolt ; but having Recourfe to hiis nfual Stratagems 
and Artifices, he wrote the Emperor a very iubmiffive Letter, full of Proteftatioris of Fide¬ 
lity, intreating him to return to his Palace, and afliir’d him • he would loon be convinc’d by 
'Experience, that he had not a Subjeft more devoted thjui himfelf to his Intereft' and Ser¬ 
vice. He added that they were /his .Majefty’s greateft Enemies who had given him fuch ill- 
grounded Sufpicions; in effcift, he accus’d them falfly of feveral Crimes, for which they 
were either banilh’d or condemn’d to die, and their Places fill’d with Creatures of his own. 

He thought that he was upon tfie Point of enjoying the Fruit, of his deteftahle Crimes, when 
he perilled himfelf by a like piece of Treachery. "Among liis Creatures' there was one 
Han-tji), a difiembling, ..artful JVfm, whom ,he .naoft confided in,, and to whom he had 
given full Power over the Army. This ambitious Vilkifl,, imagin’d he Ihould mount the 
Throne himfelf, if he could deftrpy, both his Benefador,, and his, Sovereign, ^at the lame 
rime; and had laid his Plot in fuch a Manner,.that he thought he could hot fail of Succefsj : 
for having order’d fome Soldiers, who were intirely devoted to him, to aflaffinate I } as he was 
. : ; , ■ ■, . ,r , ;, . hunting,. 

■ (n) Fang is the fcccmrl Star to the South of the LutMStar ' (f) Thefe feem to be Names of Employments rather than of 
in the Forehead of Scvrph. Families, [for they cannot be the Hi and Ho mentioned in the 

1 Reign of lira, p. 142 ] 




The Empt¬ 
ier and h'5 
Family de- 
ilroy’d. 
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htint ;„„ he we out that it mi done by the Emperor’s Orders; and the Death of I was 
look’d on as a juft Punifhment due to a rebellious Subjed. . „ r - . „ . 

To difnitch the Emperor, he made ufe of the Mowing Contrivance: He fent for Kyati, 
the cldeftSon of I, who was an aCtive, violent young Man ; and exciting him to revenge his 
Father’s Death, furnilh’d him fecretly with a Body of his Troops for that Purpofe. Kyaif 
marchin- towards the Emperor, who had not time to gather many Forces defeated his 
Army entirely kill’d him with his own Hand, and afterwards extirpated his whole Family. 

The Emprefs alone efcap’d his Fury, who being pregnant, with much Difficulty got to the 
Mountain* Han-tfo immediately feiz’d the Crown, and to reward him who had fo well fery’d 
his ambitious Views, ereded certain Lands into a Principality, which he conferr’d on him. 


HAN-TSO, an Ufurper, reign'd Forty Tears’. 

Hav tfn, an fT^HE Emprefs, who took refuge among the Shepherds in the Mountains, was there de- 
l.Tarper.' J[_ Hver’d of a Son, whom ffie nam’d Shau-kang, and brought up unknown to any body j 

fo that the Birth of this Prince was a Secret for feveral Years, and he arriv’d to an Age 
of Maturity before the Ufurper heard of it, who immediately caus’d a ftriCt Search to be 
made for him 5 but the Prince being inform’d of it, retir’d, and became a'Domeftic at the 
Court of one of the Tributary Princes, where he pafs’d for a Shepherd’s Son. But bis Mafter 
perceiving fomething grand and noble in his Air and Behaviour, beyond what could be ex¬ 
pected from a low Birth and Country Education, he fent for him one Day ; and in private 
afk’d him feveral Queftions, concerning his Family, in fo very kind a Manner, that 'Shau- 
kang, judging he ought not to diffemble the Matter, told him ingenuoufly all the Misfor¬ 
tunes of his Houfe, as he had heard them related by his Mother. The Prince, who was 
acquainted with them himfelf, embrac’d him tenderly, and gave him his Daughter in Mar¬ 
riage, with part of his Principality for a Portion. Shau-kang having now a, better Oppor¬ 
tunity of {hewing his excellent Qualities, made it appear, that he was worthy of the Throne. 

His Father in Law without Delay wrote to all the Minifters and Nobles, whb were in. 
the Intereft of the late Emperor; and being fure of having the People on his Side, who ab- 
horr’d the Tyrant, and wiffi’d for their lawful Sovereign, he rais’d an Army, and the eigli* 
Year before teenth Year of the Cycle attack’d Han-tfo, who making no great Refinance,. was defeated* 
oorxli ta ^ en P r ^ oner > an d put to an infamous Death. . At the fame Time Shau-kang afeended tile 
Throne of his Anceftors with general Acclamations. 

SHAU-KANG, Sixth Emperor, reign d Twenty two Tears. 

A 8 foon as Shau-kang was inaugurated, he order’d the General of his Forces to purfue 
toil Ewpe- the Accomplices of the Ufurper and Murtherer of his Father. Kyau ftood : on his Defence; 
ror- but his little Army being cut to pieces he was taken Prifoner, and beheaded. By the Death 
of thefe Rebels, Tranquillity was eftablilh’d in the Empire, the Laws re-affum’d their former 
Vigour, and the Emperor frequently affembled the Tributary Princes to reform the Abufes that 
had crept into the feveral parts of the Government His Orders were exactly obey’d, and the 
People liv’d with Satisfaction under fo wife an Adminiftrarion. His Reputation drew Embaffies 
from foreign Princes, and his Reign was as glorious as peaceable. He dy’d in the fortieth Year of 
the Cycle, and the next Year his Son Si-Jhu {iicceeded him. 1 

TI-SHU, Seventh Emperor , reign'd Seventeen Tears. 

‘/iyKfeventh MpHIS Reign offers nothing remarkable ; the fovereign Authority, which was fo firmly 
Emperor. eftablilh’d by the late Emperor, and the Reputation that he on the Throne had ac¬ 

quir’d for Arms, kept the Princes, the Great Men, and the common People in perfeft Obedience. 
The Empire enjoy’d a profound Peace, nor durft any body difturb it; there were indeed fome 
Commotions towards the Sea-Coaft, but they were quell’d as foon as they arofe. This Prince 
dy’d the fifty feventh Year of the Cycle,, and the Year following his Son Vi-whay afeended 
the Throne. •/ , 

7T-WHAY, Eight Emperor, reign'd Twenty fix Tears. 

TMny, ’pEACE and good Order had put the Empire .in fo flourilhing’a Condition, that the 
eighth Km- X neighbouring Nations fent Ambaffadors in the fixtieth Tear of the Cycle to the new Em- 
Art of Navi- P ef0 [> offiring to put themfelves under his Protection, and pay an annual Tribute. It appears 
ptiott by the.Hiftory, that the Ambaffadors came by Sea, and confequently that the Art of Navi- 

rCCn gation was then known ' ' " • 

, This Prince growing effeminate, during a long Peace, became a Slave to his Pleafures; he 
fpcnt the reft of hls Life fllut U P ln hls Pa!a ? e » ampng his Women and Eunuchs, without ever 
hAV ” {hewing 
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fbewing hhnfclf to the People, and left the Care of the Govcrment intireiy to his Minifters. 
lie dy’d the twenty third \ carol the Cycle, and the twenty iuuith was fucceedcd by his Son 
Ti-mang . 

TI-MANG, Ninth Emperor , reign d Eighteen Tears. 


DYN. 1 . 

h r a. 


Cycle Vf, 
CJrijl 2037 . 


T HIS Reign was much like the former; the Prince was not indeed fo addicted to Pleafure Ti-mr .?^<jth 
as his Father, but his Life was equally indolent and idle ; all that he did worth Notice, 
was removing his Court towards the Yellow River , and vifiting fome of the Maritime Parts of 
his Dominions. He dy’d in the fortieth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceedcd by his Son ‘Ti-Jye, 
who began his Reign the Year following. 


TI-SYE, Tenth Emperor, reign cl Sixteen Tears. 

T HIS Prince was commendable for his Love of Juftice, as well as his Care to prevent Ti-Sje, , ot h 
Difturbances, and maintain Peace in the Empire. The petty Sovereigns of the neighbour- Emperor, 
ing Nations, who were become his Tributaries, came in Perfon to do him Homage, and put 
themfelves under his Protection ; to reward their Fidelity, he honour’d them with certain Titles 
of Dignity and Diftindion. He dy’d the fifty feventh Year of the Cycle, leaving the Crown 
to his Son ffi-pif-kyang. 


TI-PU-KYANG, Eleventh Emperor, reign dFifty nine Years. 


1 worthy a Place in the r»-p, 

1 * — **” " '~h Emp 


I T is furprifing, that during fo long a Reign, nothing fliould happe: 

Chinefe Hiftory ; which only applauds the Equity of this Emperor, and the Tranquillity of nthfimp. 
his State.- 

He dy’d in the fifty-fixth Year of the Cycle. His Son Ko.ng-kya, whom he had nominated c ; CLE vir - 
his Succefi'or, gave Way to the Power of his Unci eSfi-kyong, who forcing liim out, ufurp’d the ATT- 
Throne ; but at the end of forty three Years he recover’d the Pofiefiron. \ . NyN 


TI-KYONG, Twelfth Emperor, reign dTweniy one Tears, 

I HIS Ufurper afeended the Throne peaceably the fifty-feventh Year of the Cycle; and to 
deprive Kong-kya of all Hopes of ever recovering, it, nominated his Son Ti-kin his Sue- 
, This is all the Hiftory fays of a Prince, whom Ambition had, rendered unjuft and un- CvcleVIN. 
natural. Pie dy’d the feventeenth Year of the Cycle. ' 

lA/“\jl 


TI-KIN, Thirteenth Emperor, reign'd Twenty one Years , 


T HE Ufurpation continued as long under the Son as the Father, but his Debauches rendring , 3til 
him contemptible and odious to the People, fome of the feudatory Princes ftudied to de- Emperor, 
pole him. Neverthelefs, he poflefs’d the Throne till his Death, which 1 happen’d in the thirty- 
eighth Year of the Cycle ; but he could not fecure it to his Sbn, it being reftor’d to the. Prince, 
who had been difpoflefs’d by his Uncle. , ■ , „• •; 


KONG-KY A, Fourteenth Empefor, reign'd Thirty one Tears. 

T IPIS Prince, who was the lawful Heir of the Throne, did not anfwer the People’s Ex- ^^ , tf[ 
pedhtion. More than forty Years.of Adverfities.ftjould have taught him to govern his Empdw. 
Patfions; inftead of that, as loon as he got the Power in his Hands, he gave liimfclf wholly 
up to them, and became the moft, lewd and effeminate Prince that ever reign’d, 

Pie left the Government of the State to his Minifters, of whom he made a bad Choice,.,,be-, 
flowing the moft'important Places on Flatterers rather tliaii Perfons of. Merit; and to applaud 
his Extravagancies was fufficierit to entitle a Man to the principal Employments of the Empire. 

His Condudl brought him in fuch Contempt, that the tributary Princes refus’d to pay him 
Homage, and a voluptuous Courfe of Life had effeminated. him to that, Degree, that .he durfl 
not ufe his Authority, to bring them to their Duty. ” Cycle ix 

Ghing-tang , the Founder of the following Dynafly was born the fifth Year of the Cycle, and Year before’ 
the ninth Kong-kya yielded the Crown, by his Death, to his Son Vi-hut. ‘ chyi fi iS 57- 


TI-KAU, Fifteenth Emperor, reign'd Eleven Tears . 

B Y the Vices of the late Emperor the Throne began to totter in his Family ; nor did his Tt-km, i;th 
Son labour to fix it more fecure: But copying after his Father, he made his Palace the Emperor, 
Seat of the moft infamous Pleafures; and fhortninghis Days by excefiive Debauchery, dy’d in 
the twentieth Year of the Cycle, his Son T i-fa fucceeding him. 

Vol. I. Pp TI- 
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TI-FA, Sixteenth Emperor, reign’d Nineteen 7ears. 

*r<j T TISTORY fays nothing either of the Vices or Virtuesof this Emperor, mentioning only the 
sCf* Itx Hom.ge which was pay’d him by the tributary Princes on his Advancement to the Ibrone, 
E “P“"- and his Misfortune in being the Fatherof Kya, the moft wtcked of all Men j who fucceeded 
him in the fortieth Year of the Cycle, (ti-fa dying the Year before,) and was the laft Prmceof 
this Dynajly. 

KYA, Seventeenth Emperor, reign'd Fifty two Tears. 


Kya, 17th Cruelty and infamous Actions of this Emperor have caus’d him to be look’d on 

th^AhT X as a Monfter. His Name is ftill as odious in China, as that of Nero is in Europe ; and 

of China. one cannot give a bad Prince a worfe Charader than to fay, He is another Kya. He was 

indeed born with good Qualities, and endow’d with extraordinary Strength j but thefe Advan¬ 
tages were totally obfcur’d by the Vices to which he abandon’d himfelf. 

He had a Wife ftill more wicked and cruel than himfelf, whofe Orders he blindly obey’d. He 
made nothing of fhedding the Blood of his Subjects every Day, to pleafe the Humour of this 
barbarous Princefs; and both of them carry’d their Brutality to lhameful Exceffes, Kya caufed 
a pretty large Space of Ground to be dug, refembling a Lake, and filling it with Wine, ordered 
three thouiand of his Subjects to jump into it. There was a private Apartment in the Palace, 
where, by the Order, and In the Prefence of the Emperor andEmprefs, the moft abominable Vices 
were committed. 

Thefe fcandalous Proceedings turning the Hearts of the whole. Empire againft. them, the 
Princes, Great Men, and People were; on the Point of taking up Arms, hut were retrain’d by 
the chief Minifters j who having ftill fame Remains of Tendernefs for his Person, represented in 
an humble Manner, the imminent Danger which his licentious Tyranny expofed him to. But 
thefe Remonftrances only made him more furious; one of the Minifters, who fpoke to him, being 
Year before condemn’d and executed in his Prefence; However the Rage of the Emperor did not abate the 
Chnft 1797* Zeal of thefe wife Minifters r they addrefs’d a Memorial to him, wherein they boldly-reproach’d 
jq m w j t h his Murders, his Cruelty, and the horrid Adtions of his Life. He had fcarce read it, 
when tranfported with Fury, he refolv’d to put the Authors to Death. 

Ching-tang, one of the tributary Princes, who was moft efteem’d for his Wifdom and Virtue, 
and defeended from Whang-ti , having join’d his Remonftrances to thofe above-mention’d, was for 
his Zeal caft into Prifon, the twenty firft Year of the Cycle j but he did not long remain confin’d. 
Is oppofedby Thefe Violences, which encreas’d every Day, caufing all the Orders of the State to unite 
hisSubjeas. againft the Tyrant 5 they unanimoufly chofe CHng-tang to fupply his Place, and forc’d him to 
proclaim War againft the Emperor j in doing which, this virtuous and difinterefted Prince de¬ 
clar’d, he had no Right to the Crown, and that He took up Arms, only to bring the Emperor to 
Reafon, and a Senfeof his Duty. His Army was foon completed, each of the Princes furnifh- 
ing him with Troops. The Emperor on his Side hegan to raife Forces j but the DifafFedion 
was fo general that he could only bring together a handful of Men. Nor had he better Succefs, 
for all his fair Promifes, with the Tartars, by whom he was equally abhorr’d. 

Feigns Re- Seeing himfelf thus abandon’d by every body, he had Recourfe to Diffirnulation j he acknow- 
pemance, ledged his Crimes, and. feem’d to repent, defiring no other Favour than that they would grant 
him his Life. ■ * 

Ching-tang hereon relented, and believing this Change to be fincere, not only fpared his Life, 
but reftor’d him the Crown 5 then quitting the Command of the Army, s he return’d into his 
own little State, fetting an Example of Moderation and Difintereftednefs, which was admir’d by 
the whole Empire. 

The Emperor was fcarce re-fettled on the Throne, but he fell again to his old Vices 3 nay, 
raifing Forces in hafte, he march’d againft Ching-tang , whom he treated as a Traitor and Rebel. 
But when the two Armies met, the Emperor’s Soldiers deferted to Ching-tang , who had put him¬ 
felf in a Pofture of Defence, and throwing their Arms at his Feet, acknowledg’d him for their 
Sovereign. 

and abdicates ft’ ft ft novr ™ ot ft Courfe but to fly, banifh’d himfelf, by going out of the Empite j 
tkc Crown, wd after three Years Exile* ended a. Life which has render’d his Name and Memory odious 
to Pofterity, 
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The Second DYNASTY, call’d SHANG, which compre- FZTA 
bends 'Twenty eight Emperors, in the Space of Six hundred 
forty four Tears. ’ffUrTf 

f 

CHING-TANG, Firfl Emperor, reign d "Thirteen Teats. 

p —m—^ HIS Prince afcended the Throne the thirty fecond Year of the Cycle, and gave Ching-tan*, 

HI to the Imperial Family the Name of Shang ; which belong’d to the little State he 111 iim N ror * 

f| had long govern’d in Quality of a King, or tributary Prince. His Modefty, Gentle- 

nefs, Juftice and Application to Affairs, had already gain’d him. the Admiration of 
the People, and he was acknowledg’d Emperor by all the Provinces, with univerfal Applaufe. 

He alone thought himfelf incapable of fiiftaining lo weighty a Burden, and affembled his Mi- 
nifters, and the Grandees of his Court, no lefs than three times, in order to refign a Crown, infhnce of 
which, he fay’d, any other would wear more worthily than himfelf. He added, that it was ^ s d Modefty ' 
fufficient for him, that he had- deliver’d his Country from the Periecution of the Tyrant ;■ that 
he was contented with the final! State which’ Heaven had allotted him; and that it was a great 
Grief to him to fit on the Throne to which he was not the lawful Heir. 

The Grandees of the Empire perfifted in renqonftrating to him, that he fit on it by the parti¬ 
cular Direction of Heaven ; that Heaven, touch’d with the Misfortunes of the People, had pho- 
fen him to be the Deliverer of his Country ; and, that this appear’d vifible enough from the 
unanimous Concurrence of all the Orders of the State, who would have no other Sovereign 
but him. 

Cbing'tang , whofe Conduct was fincere, yielded at length to the preffing Inftances of the 
Nobles, and govern’d the Empire with the fame Modefty as had induc’d him to refufe it. He im¬ 
mediately abrogated the cruel Laws of his Predeceffor, and eftablilh’d others full of Wifdom and 
Equity. A Minifter nam’d I-in, whofe Merit, Prudence, and Fidelity were perfectly well known 
to him, being honour’d with his Confidence, was plac’d at the Head of his Council, and affign’d 
the Command of his Armies. The Soldiers, who before had been us’d to plunder, were 
brought under the ftridteftDilcipline, and in a fhort time Order and Tranquillity reign’d through¬ 
out the Provinces. Every Place rung with the Benedictions which the People heap’d upon a 
Prince fo ftudious to make them happy. He caus’d to be engraven on all the Veffels, which 
were for the Ufe of the Palace, the molt eminent Maxims of Morality; that both himfelf and 
his Officers might have continually before their Eyes thofe Principles by which they ought to 
fquare their ConduCt. 

He gave a very fignal Proof of his Tendernefs towards his Subjects, .in the Time of a uni- 
verfal Drought, (which lafted feven Years, without one Drop of Rain, and perhaps is the jedts.j UJ 
fame mention’d in Genejis (p)) attributing fuch a Calamity to Ills own Faults, he devoted himfelf 
a Victim for the Welfare of his People; after that he had obferv’d a rigorous Faft, he laid a fide 
the Ornaments of his Dignity, had his Haircut off, which then was worn very long, and being 
bare-footed, in the Pofture of a Criminal, lifted, up his Hands towards Heaven, and entreated 
the Lord to fpare his Subjects, and let the ’ whole Weight of his Wrath fall on him alone. 

Hiftory relates, that at the End of his Prayer the, Sky became. cover’d with Clouds, and a 
general Rain follow’d, which render’d the Earth fruitful, and reftored Plenty. The Death of 
this Prince, which happen’d the forty fourth Year of . the Cycle, put the whole Empire in 
Mourning, and every one lamented for him as if he had loft his Father. 

His eldeft Son 'fay-ting dying before him, the Crown devolv’d to his Grandfon nam’d fay-kya. 


TAY-KYA, Second Emperor, reign d Thirty three Tears, 


T HE Beginning of the Reign 'of this Prince made all afraid of his Adminiftration; far 2d 
from treading in the Steps of his Grandfather, his Conduit was diredtly oppofite, and 
fuch as was likely to draw on him the Contempt and Averfion of his Subjects. I-in, that 
wife Minifter, already mention’d, in whom Ching-tang placed his. whole Confidence, made 
ufe of his Authority, which was very great, to remonftrate to the new, Emperor the Abufes 
that he made of a Power, which Heaven had intruded him with, folely for the Good of his 
People. He related to him the Examples of Divine Wrath’, on vicious Princes, and endea¬ 
vour’d to infpire him with the Love of Virtues proper for a Sovereign. 


(p) That is Gen. 41, according to P. Couplet *. But we fee 
no Reafon why they fhould be the fame, which would be to 
fuppofe this Famine to have aillifted all Countries over the 
* Monarch, Sinic. Tab. p. 6. 


Earth, at leaf! from Egypt to China ; belides tlie Ch/tefiF'aqme 
fells about the Year 176a before Chijt, that of Egypt in 1708. 


As 
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Ai the young Prince gave no Attention to the wholefome Advice of fo wife a Minifter, 
this latter bethought himfelf of an Expedient ; the Ralhnefs of which could hardly be excus’d, 
if his Integrity and the Uprightnefs of his Intentions had not been well known. He caus’d 
a Houle to°be built near the Tomb of the late Empferor, and there fhut up Vay-kya, that he 
might have Time to reflect on his ill Condud; and form himfelf, over the Alhes of his 
Grandfather, to thole Virtues of which he was fo perfecta Pattern. At the fame time, he 
declared himfelf Guardian both of the Prince and the Empire. The Emperor, who had been 


prime Mi- blinded by the Splendor.of his high Fortune, profited by his Difgrace, and for three Years 
mikr ' together made wholefome Reflections on the Misfortunes which, his Mifcondud had plung’d 
him into, and on the Virtues requifite for governing a great Empire. When the Sincerity 
of his Change could be no longer doubted of, the Minifter himfelf went to him ; and con- 
duding him to the- Throne/ from whence he had made him defeend, proclaim’d him Empe¬ 
ror a lecond time, and caus’d him to be acknowledg’d by all the People : who unanimoully 
loaded with Praifes both the Docility of the Prince and the Moderation of the Minifter. 
CvcieXT. Vay-kya took the fevere Behaviour of his Minifter to him very kindly, always refpeded him, 
Year before as if he had been his Father, and followed his Counfels in every thing. Thus he govern’d 
Chr:j}, i7J7- t ] ie Empire with much Wifdom. The tributary Princes, who had begun to'revolt, return’d 
with Joy to their Duty ; and all .the Orders of the State were perfectly fubmiffive, while this 
Prince liv’d. He dy’d the feventeenth Year .of the Cycle; his Succeflor was Vo-ting , another 
Grandfon of the Founder of this Dynajly. A 


VO-TING, 'Third Emperor, reign d Twenty nine Tears. 

J'y-ttxy, id friHIS Prince, who defeended from Ching-tang ,■ did not difgrace the Blood fibrin Whence he 
Emperor. fp run g, but was Heir to his Virtues, as well as to his Crown. Like him, he plac’d all 

his Confidence in I-in, but this wife Minifter dy’d in the eighth Year of his Reign, arid the 
twenty-fifth of the Cycle 3 when the Emperor,'to teftify his Gratitude and Efteem for fo great 
a Perfon, honour’d his Memory by pompous Obfequies, which were worthy the Imperial Maje- 
fty. The lofs of the Father was repair’d by his Son who was endow’d with the fame 
great Qualities, and equally merited the Confidence of the following Emperors, Vo-ting dy’d 
in the forty-feventh Year of the Cycle, and'was fucceeded by his Brother Vay-keng. . 


TAY-KENG, Fourth Emperor, reign'd Twenty five Tears . 

TT IS TORY relates nothing-of this Emperor, and; the two following, except the Year they 
'‘c^jLn jEx began their Reigns, and the Year they dy’d. This Emperor dy’d the eleventh Year of 
Cycle xir. the Cycle, and his. Son Syau-kya fucceeded him. 

Year before : 

Cbrijl 1677 . 

SYAU-KYA, Fifth Emperor, reign d Seventeen Tears. 

Emperor; ALL we know of this Emperor is, that’ he reign’d peaceably like his Father, affifted 
rV by the fame Minifter, whofe Counfels he follow’d, and dy’d the twenty-eighth Year, 
of the Cycle. He was fucceeded by his Brother Tong-ki. 


YONG-KI, Sixth Emperor, reign d Twelve Tears. 

T HIS Prince was the Son. of Vo-ting, but not'.by the fariie Mother as the two preceding 
Emperors.- Some Difturbances began ih his Reign, by certain tributary Kings or petty 
Princes, refufmg to come, according to Cuftom,'to' the Aflembly, which the Emperors held 
fiom time.to time.. He dy’d the-fortieth Year .of the Cycle, the Crown defending to his 


TAY-VU, Seventh Emperor, reign'd Sixty Tears. 

YT® was Son 0^ the fame^ Mother as Tong-ki. It is reported that at hisAcceffion to the 
? fl Cr °wn, a Mulberry-Tree 111 the Palace was- cover’d with Leaves in feven Days, and 
; three Days after became wither’d.^ The Prince was-terrify’d at this Accident, which he look’d 
upon as foreboding feme Revolution , or great Misfortune; He therefore confulted T-fiil and 
J defir’d to know what he thought of it j that Minifter anfwei-’d, - “ that Virtue directs Omens,‘ 

r- t K e iA SC ?i°u bad ' G°va ? i‘yoiirSubje& with Juftice, continued he, and no¬ 
rthing will be able to difturb your Repofe”-- ! ;.A 5 

T„SA E T'p r r y eiv ’ d 'A d ™ ta g e .^ this Mbnh T& Zeal and Application to adminifter 
”” H> VfV -*» Aud!en “ da % betimi in the Morning, and 
feurl-V 0 f* *“? ^ “ lit- par0es .: w ¥ «P“?* His.Loye of Juftice made him 
adoi d by the People, who reckon d him equal to the greateft of his Ptedecedbrs, The tribu- 

- •„ ■ - - . , tary 
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tary Princes never abfented themfelves from tlie Affemblies convoked by him, and his Orders D 
were always punctually oblerv’d. s hakg 

Among the Laws, which he either eftablifh’d or reviv’d^ one Was, that in every ToWn C/VNJ 
a certain Number of old People fliould be maintain’d out of the publick Treafure, which ^rbefoL 1 ' 
Cuftom is dill kept up. After he had reign’d in Peace ieventy five Years, he dy’d in Cbriji t6i *. 
the fifty-filth Year of the Cycle, in the Province of Ho-nan, whither he had remov’d his Court, 
and was fucceeded by his Son Cbong-ting. 


CHONG-TING, Eighth Emperor , reign'd Thirteen Tears, 

T HE frequent Inundations of the Whang-bo, or Yellow River , oblig’d this Emperor to Omj>-tk S , 
abandon the City in the Province of Sben-Ji , where he kept his Court, and to remove £thEmperor, 
it, firfl into the Province of Ho-nan, and afterwards into that of Pe-che-li. Plis Reign was 
difturb’d by the Inhabitants to the South of the River Tang-tfe-kyang , who made Irrup- CycleXIV. 
tions into his Provinces, and committed all forts of Rapines. He immediately fent Forces, g ,™ befo! f 
who cut thefe Banditti in Pieces, and by that means prevented the like Inroads for the future. CTvNi 
This Expedition re-eftablifli’d Peace in the Empire 5 but the Emperor did not long enjoy the 
Fruits of his Victory, for Death feiz’d him the eighth Year of this Cycle, and his Brother 
Vay-jin afeended the Throne. 


VAT-JIN, Ninth Emperor, reign'd Fifteen Tears. 

A T this Time began the Civil Wars between the Brothers and Children of the deceas’d 9th 

Emperors, for the Right of Succcffion. Thefe Wars kited near two hundred Years, Emperor ’ 
but Hiftory mentions no Particulars about them. All that we find concerning this Emperor, 
is, that he was refpe&ed and belov’d of his Subjects5 that he dy’d in the twenty-third Year 
of the Cycle, and Ilo-tan-kya his Brother fucceeded him. 


HO-TAN-KYA, Tenth Emperor, reign'd Nine Tears . 

H E fix’d his Court in a City of the Province of Ho-nan, fituated on an Eminence, Ho 

which prevented its being overflow’d by the Inundation of the Whang-bo . There 10thElup ‘ 
is nothing remarkable related of this Prince, who dy’d in the thirty-third Year of the Cycle, 
and left the Crown to his Son 'Tju-ye, who was very worthy of fucceeding him. 

TSU-YE, Eleventh Emperor , reign d Nineteen Tears. 

T HIS Emperor had had a very prudent and able Ko-lau, or Prime Minifter, call’d Ten-, T/»p, mh 
by following whole Counfels he preferv’d the Empire, in profound Peace, and kept Era P eror - 
the Tributary Princes in perfed Submiffion. Tho’ the Emperor never gives Principalities or little 
States to any but the Sons or Nephews of Emperqrs, yet he did to this Minifter5 on Con¬ 
dition however, that he fliould always remain in the Palace near his Perfon, for the Advantage 
of confulting him whenever he would j nor was he fuffer’d to govern in Perfon his little Do¬ 
minion, till after the Death of this Emperor, which happen’d the fifty-firfl: Year of the Cycle, 
his Son fjii'fin fucceeding him. 


TSU-SIN, Twelfth Emperor , reign'd Sixteen Tears. 

T HE Brothers of the [late] Emperor would have ufurp’d the Crown, to the Prejudice of 

the lawful Heir, under Pretence of being of an Age more proper for the Govern- Emper0l ‘ 
ment than their Nephew. They had already begun* to make Parties, and would have crea¬ 
ted great Difttirbances by dividing the Grandees of the Empire, if the Ko-lau, Ten, had not 
by his Authority and Skill put an End to the Conteft. Thefe were but the Seeds of Am¬ 
bition, which afterwards will appear more flagrant 5 when, without regard to either Jufticc or 
the Right of Blood, we fhall fee the Princes ufurping the. Inheritance of their Nephews. 

Tb? Death of the Emperor happen’d in the feventh Year of the Cycle, and his Brother Vo-kya . 
fucceeded him. * 

Cbtift 1497. 

VO-KYA, Thirteenth Emperor , reign'd Twenty five Tears. 

T SU- VING, Son of the late Emperor, was not able to refift his Unlde, who ufurp’d JW, 13 th 
the Crown, and enjoy’d it more fortunately than he deferv’d. The Ufurpcr’s Defign was Erapeior ‘ 
to transfer it to his Son.! but his Meafures were difconcerted by the Addrefs of the lawful 
Heir, who afeended the Throne immediately after the Death of Vo-kya , which happen’d in the 
thirty-fecond Year of the Cycle,. 
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TSU-TING, Fourteenth Emperor, reign a Thirty two Tears. 

TUtEr utli TVS' U-TING could not, without fecret Indignation, fee the Crown which belong’d to 
Emperor. i himfelf on his Unkle’s Head. But he diffembled his Refentment, and infinuated him-, 
felf fo dexterouily into the Ufurper’s Favour, as to gain both his Friendfhip and Confidence. He 
took his Meafures with fo much Wifdotn and Secrecy, that he attended the Throne without 
v the leaft Violence, excluding his Coufin, the Ufurper’s Son. He govern’d the Empire with 
Scl of a equal Wifdom, and before his Death gave a great Example of his Modefty; by leaving the 
Succeifor to 0} lo ; ce of a Succeflor to his Minifters, in cafe they judg’d his Son had not Virtue and 
l^Aliniiiers. Mer i t enough to g 0vern his Subjects. Accordingly they chofe Nan-keng , the Son of Vo-kya i 
C^uXVI. who had been banifh’d out of the Empire, ffu-ting dy’d the fourth Year of this new Cycle, 
Year before ;U1( j ]tf an „keng fuccecded him. 

Llnjt 1437 . 

NAN-KENG, Fifteenth Emperor ^ reign d Twenty five Tears* 9 

X'-aitn rt h A UTHO’ Nan-kerig was agreeable to the Minifters, yet their Choice was not generally 
Lnipctor! 3 " 1 JTjL approv’d of, the Provinces declaring for the Son of the late Emperor. So that there 
were two powerful Parties in the State, which made cruel War on each other 3 but the 
Party of Nan-keng being the ftronger, kept him in Pofleffion of the Empire. He remov’d 
his Court into the Province of Bo.-nan. This Prince was- fucceeded by Tang-kya, the Son of 
Tju-ting. ... . 

YANG-KYA, Sixteenth Emperor> reign\d Seven Tears, 

npHE Divifions in the Imperial Family caus’d great Troubles in the Empire. The Tri- 
i6tii limp. butary Princes began to withdraw their Obedience from their Sovereign, openly refilling 

to pay the Tribute3 and were on the Point of rendring their little Governments independant, 
which would have endanger’d the Overthrow of the Monarchy, when the Emperor dy’d,‘in the 
thirty-fixth Year of the Cycle y and was fucceeded by Pwan-keng, his Brother, who ufurp’d 
the Throne, to the Prejudice of His* 'Nephew. 

PWAN-KENG; ( Q -) Seventeenth Emperor , reign d Twenty 
eight Tears . 

Pm'iwhng, npHIS Prince, altho’ an Ufurper, . was the Reftorer of the Empire, by his Merit, and, Ap- 
17th Emp. JL .plication to Government. He kept his Court in the Province Shan-Ji , and began his 
Reign with reviving the ancient Laws of Ching-tang, which had been in a manner abolilh’d, 
thro’ the . Negligence of his Predeceffors. He took that great Emperor for his Pattern, and 
endeavour’d to imitate him. He made it a Rule, never to intruft the important Charges, either 
of his Court, or Empire, to ariy' but thofe of his Subjects who had moft Capacity and Merit. 
He punifli’d with Severity the leaft Tendency to Rebellion. In fhort he eftablifh’d fo good Order 
throughout the State, that the Tributary Princes all return’d to their Obedience, paid him 
the uiiial Tribute, and renewed their Homage.- Being fenfible that the Ufurpation of the- 
Brothers of the Emperors was the Caufe'of the late Troubles, he refolv’d to remedy'ail' 
Evil which he was guilty of himfelf, and made an Order to fecure the Crown to their Children. 
However, this Decree, fo wife, and proper to prevent new Difturbances, was of no ufe, 
Cvci.eS VII with relpea to himfelf; for in as much as he dy’d without Jffue, in the fourth Year of the Cycle, 
Ckrli kis brother Syatt-fm fucceeded him. 

SYAU-SIN, Eighteenth Emperor> reign d Twenty one Tears. 

.W/K,iSth HTHIS Emperor inherited the Crown, but not the Virtues of his Brother. He left the 
Emperor. Government intirely to his Minifters, to follow his Pleafures; and thofe who flatter’d 

him in his Excelfes, and the Love of Idlenefs, had moft of, his Favour. In Ihort his 
inadtive and effeminate Life had like to have deftroy’d all the good Order, which his Brother 
had eftablilh’d in the Empire. By his Death, which happen’d in the twenty-fifth Year of the 
Cycle, the Crown fell to his Son Syau-ye. . . : 


SYAU-YE, Nineteenth Emperor, reign dTwenty eight Tears. 


Emperor. 


Prmce had an Education fmtable to his Birth j and the wife Governors, who 
,. 5 . Care ° f }p dlc * - not m the leaft doubt but he was worthy of the Throne 
tin d to. But he no fooner faw himfelf Mafter of this great Empire, but he forgot 

' the 

{ O This Emperor chang'd the Nameof the Imperial Family, f rom $b a!lg toNg. ' . 


T his 

had 

he was de 
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the go od Inftrndions that had been given him, and follow’d the pernicious Courfes of his Father, DYN 
whom he imitated in every thing. He would have been remarkable only for his Vices, and s ha kg. 
disorderly Life, if he had not given Being'to a Son, who is-to this Day reverenc’d, as one 
of the greatcll and beft Emperors that China ever had. This Son, nam’d Vu-ting, fucceeded his y e ar before' 
Father, who dy’d the fifty-third Year of the Cycle. Chri fi < 377 - 

VU-TING, Twentieth Emperor 3 reign d Fifty nine Tears. 

T/U-T’ING was yet young when he afeended the Throne. He trailed the Government CUhq, 20th 

Y of the Empire with his Prime Minifter, during his three Years Mourning, and ihut him- 

felf up in a Houle near his Father’s Tomb, in order to 'lament his Death, and to beg of CYcleXVM. 

Heaven to aflifl him in acquiring the Virtues fuitable to his Station. The Time of his Y «in before 

Mourning being expir’d, he return’d to his Palace-; where he law in a Dream a Man, pre- 

fented him by Heaven, to be fiis Prime Minifter; and as he beheld him attentively, the Features V 

of his Face were fo ftrongly imprinted in his Fancy, that he drew an exaeft Portrait of him, 

when he awoke. Then be affembled his Minifters, and having related to them bis Dream, 

and fliew’d the Pidure to them, lent fomc trufty People, to leek for the Perfon whofe Pidure 

they had feen. They found him in a Village among a Company of Artificers ; his Name 

was Fu-ywe, a Malon by Trade. They carry’d him immediately to Court, where a great 

many Queftions being propos’d to him, relating to Politics, the Virtues proper for a Sovereign, 

and the reciprocal Duties of Princes and Subjeds, the different Charges of the Empire; ©V. 

he made himfelf admir’d by every one, by the Juftnefs, the Propriety and Eloquence of his 

Anfwers 

Then the Emperor addreffing himfelf to the poor Mechanic, It is you , dear Fu-ywe, 
faid he, whom Heaven has cboj'en to-aflifl me with your wife Lefl'ons. I look on you as my 
Majier, a?id do you conflder me as an Mpoliftifa Looking-GlaJ’s, which you are to finifly, or as 
a feeble Man , daggering on the Brink of a Precipice, whom you are to guide ; or as a dry and 
barren Soil, which you are to cultivate. Neither flatter me, nor /pare my Faults , that by the In - 
flruSlion of you and my Miniflcrs I may acquire the Virtues of my Grandfather Ching^ 
tang; and reflore in thefe unfortunate Fines the , Moderation, Equity , and Mildnefs of his 
Government. 

Fu-ywe proftrated himfelf according to Cuftom before the Emperor, whom he found 
always very ready to receive his Inftmdions. Thefe may be feen in the Shu-king , whereof I 
have given an Abftrad; and by following them Vu-ting not only became a Patera for good 
Princes, but his Reputation, extending to the molt diftant Nations, induc’d them to come 
and fubmit themfelves to him. ‘ 

This Prince dy’d in the fifty-fecond Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son, call’d 
Ffli-keng. 

TSU-KENG, Twenty fir ft Emperor , reignd Seven Tears. 

T HIS Reign was fo fhort, and the State in fuch excellent Order, that the Emperor had no ?/«•%> Z »A 
other Care but to preferve it. He ! wore the Crown no longer than feven Years, leaving Rmperor ‘ 
it to his Brother TJu-kya in the fifty-ninth Year of the Cycle/ 

TSU-KY A, Twenty fecondEmperor , reign d Thirty four Tears. 

/ ~T~ v HE great Virtues of Vu-ting , whofe Lois was Hill regretted, render’d the Vices of Ffu- T/u-fya, isd 
J[ kya more odious. They had not forgot the Wifdom, Modefty and Meeknels of the I TP eror - 
Father, and they found in the Son a Prince full of Pride and Haughtinefs, who defpis’d his'C ycleXIX. 
Subjeds, and was given to all manner of Debauchery. Such a diforderly Condud occa- Ycars befcre 
fion’d many Commotions in the Empire, and feem’d to foretell the approaching Ruin of 
this Dynafly. 

The twenty feventh Year of the Cycle is remarkable for the Birth of Ven-vang, whofe 
Name is ftill rever’d on account of his Virtues. The Emperor dy’d the thirty third Year of 
the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Linflrn. 

UN-SIN, Twenty third Emperor > reign d Six Tears . 

npHIS Prince was, like his Father, a Slave to .his Lulls; and fo far from taking any Care Lf-fo, 23d 
| of his Empire that he not only left the. Government of it wholly to his Minifters, Emperor ' 
but even forbid them to give him any Accounts of publick Affairs, that he might not 
be interrupted in his infamous Pleafures. 

This Prince’s Days being fhorten’d by his Debaucheries, he dy’d without Iffue, the thirty 
eighth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceededhy his Brother Keng-ting. 


KENG- 
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5H™'/d KING-TING, Twenty fourth Emperor, reign d Twenty 
’ one Tears. 

Chsift 1257 . 

T fTSTORY relates nothing of this Emperor , excepting the Years that he reign’d,. and the 
24th Emp. pj Year of Jiis Death; which was the fifty ninth Year of the Cycle, and nine Years 
Ser the Birth of Fu-vang, who was the Founder of the following Dynajly. His Son Vii- 
ye fucceeded him. ■ 

VU-YE, Twenty fifth Emperor, reign d Four Tears . 

n-jl, 2;ch A S fhort as this Reign was, it appear’d too long to the Chinefe. They fpeals of Vu-yi 
Emperor. as an i irs pi ous and wicked Prince, who could not fail to draw on himfelf the Ven~. 

CrcuTxx. geance of Heaven. He was kill’d by Thunder, as he was hunting, the third Year of the 
Years before q, c ] Cj fc[ s Son Fay-ting fucceeding him. 

About this time fome lilands to the Eaftward were peopled by Chinefe Colonies 5 and there are 
fome who lay Japan began then to be inhabited. 


TAY-TING, Twenty fixth Emperor, reign d Three Tears. 

zfitl H| HIS Emperor began his Reign by declaring War againft a Tributary Prince, whofe 
Emperor. _j[ little State was call’d Yen. It is in the Province of Pe-che-lt 5 and P e-king, which is 
at prefent the Metropolis of the Empire, was one of the Cities belonging to it. His Death, 

, which happen’d the fixth Year of the Cycle, hindred him from finilhing the Wary which was 
continued by his Son, who fucceeded him. 


TI-YE, Twenty fe-venth Emperor , reign d Thirty feven Tears\ 

•tfyi, 27th qPHIS Emperor continuing the War, which his Father had begun, againft the Prince of 

Emperor. f' en . he gave the Command of his Forces to a General, call’d Ki-lye, who defeated 

that little Sovereign, and having driven him out of his Territories, reduc’d him to the Condi¬ 
tion of a private' Man. The. Emperor was fo well pleas’d with the ConqUeft, that he gave 
that Principality to his General, and made it hereditary to his Family. Ki-lye govern’d if 
feven Years, and at his Death his Son Ven-vang fucceeded him, who afterwards founded the 
third Dynajly. 

Ft- 1 ye had three Children, two of which were by a Wife of the fecond Order, who 
were -born before their Mother had the Title of Queen. The third, who was by the Emprefs, 
was lawful Heir to the Crown 3 but being very yOung, and of no promifing Talents, his 
Father was_ induc’d to prefer the elder of the two others. The Emprefs herfelf to pleafe him 
came into his Meafures: But this Choice was oppos’d by the Minifters* who declar’d it to be 
contrary to the Imperial Laws, and that they would- acknowledge none for their Lord but 
the Son of the Emprefs, nam’d Chert. They had Caufe to repent it afterwards, for Chew was 
a cruel Tyrant } whereas the Prince whom the Emperor had chofen, was indow’d with all the 
good Qualities requifite for'a Sovereign. The Rmperor dy’d the forty third Year of the 


C,Ww, zSth 
Emperor, a 
cruelTyrant! 
but exceeded 
by his Wife 


CHEW, Twenty eighth Emperor, reign'd Thirty three Years. 

P RIDE, Luxury, Debauchery, Tyranny, and Cruelty, mounted the Throne with this 
Prince. Pie marry d a Woman nam'd Fa-kya, who was the moft beautiful but at the 
fame time the moft barbarous and wicked Perfdn In the whole Empire. She would have 
ail things directed according to her Caprice-and imperious Humour j and if the Minifters 
fail d to conform to her Opinion, in either, their Reprefehtations or Counfek ■ they were 
immediately driven from the Palace, or condemn’d to Death. To disprove what was 
done by her Orders was accounted Rebellion,, and.file perfuaded her Hufband that he could 
not be abfolute. Matter of his Bubjeds,: linlefs he made himfelf dreaded by them.- For that 
Pu«K>fc flae invented a kind of Pungent, terrible to think of:, She caus’d a brazen Pillar 
w^rnr^’ W t ldlb ? ng . 1 f f ad t r ? d ^ k >y^8,6f-a great'Fire, the condemn’d Perfon 
T {y .f r t0 embr . ace J 111 ^ch time as to Plefh Was Confum’d to the Bone. It was ah agree-, 

“ a to ■ heHtiKdrc4d& ‘ 

bl<! 0 rnnfiH^ihiiiiuafe -himfelf -into liis Favour, and mer.it 
f ,• . made him a Prefent of his Daughter, who was a great Beauty, but at the 

fame time very virtuous. The Daughter, who detefted this Addon of her Father, refitted with 
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of a hidden int 
Body in Pieces 


tge, the criminal Addrefies of the Emperor ; whofe Love thereat changing 
;o Fury, he flew the young Virgin with his own Hands, and cutting her 
;, caus’d it to he fervecl up at her Father’s Table. Another Minifter was fo f\Ay-> 


aftoniih’d at this Barbarity, that, not being able to contain his Indignation, he took an Cycle XX. 
Opportunity to reprefent the Horror of the Addon to the Emperor, who rewarded his Zeal 
with prefent Death. 

Thefe cruel Executions did not intimidate the wife Ven-vang , who bad the Courage vi- Imprifons 
goroufiy to oppofe fuch Inhumanities. The Tyrant, who ftill 'refpedted his Virtue, did not f tn ' var!£ ‘ 
treat him with the fame Rigour, as he had done others, but lent him to Prilbn, tc pu- 
nifli his Raflmefs, as he call’d it. The principal Subjects of Ven-vang’ s little State, quite 
difmay’d at his Imprlfonment, affembled tnemfelves ; and believing that they might eafily ob¬ 
tain their Prince’s Liberty by Prefents, that would flatter the Emperor’s debauch’d Inclina¬ 
tions, among other things fent him a young Girl of very great Beauty. Chew, as they had 
furmis’d, was fo taken with her Charms, that he immediately order’d Ven-vang to be releas’d; 
whofe Joy was doubled, to lee himlelf both freed from his Confinement, and remov’d from 
fo corrupt a Court. This Prince was dearly belov’d by his People; and tho’ his Dominions 
were but frnall, yet he was as much refpedted throughout die Empire, as Chew was hated. 

Ven-vang was eminent for his Sweetnefs of Temper; his Love of Juftice; the Care he took i'cn-™>n’ S 
in having young Men brought up according to the pureft Maxims of Morality; the good Ci,&nLei - 
Reception he gave wife Men and Philofophers, which brought a great Number of them to 
his Court ; -the Pleafure he took in hearing their Difcourles; his preferring Perfons of Virtue 
and Merit to Employments; the Refpeifit he Ihew’d to thole of his Family, who were his 
Seniors; in fhort all thefe excellent Qualities join’d to hisModefty, Frugality, add Application 
to publick Affairs, gain’d him lb great Reputation among the Princes, who were his Equals, 
that feveral of them made him the Arbiter of their Differences. 


It is related, that two petty Kings [or Regulo’s] who were-always in War about the Limits Inflanceof 
of their States, having agreed to refer-their Pretenfions to hk Decilioiv: As foon as they enter’d ^ n ^ t Go ' 
his Territories, they oblerv’d that his Subjects drove to outdo one another, by reciprocal Proofs 
of Friendfhip and Kindnefs; that none durft even take up ‘any thing which happen’d to be 
drop’d on the Roads, every one faying it did not belong to him; and that thofe who had Lands, 
gave a part of diem to their reduc’d Friends for their Subfifience. When they arriv’d at 
Court, they were furpriz’d at the Unanimity and good Under Handing,. which they found 
among the Grandees, who were Strangers to Artifice, Diflhnuia'tion and Intrigue. 

On feeing fuch great Order in the State, What Bujinefs have we here't fay’d one of them, 

What iw'// Ven-vang think of our JDifputes ? What Notion will- hi have of it's'? They there¬ 
fore without proceeding any further in the Bufinefs, ittftantly accommodated the Difference 
between themfelves; and in Head of infilling on their Rights and Pretenfions, fftove who fiiould 
yield up moft Lands to the other. 

- The Reputation of Ven-vang became fo great, that forty Tributary Princes chofe him for 
their Sovereign ; perceiving that he alone could remedy.the Evils which aidled the Em¬ 
pire. But he.dy’d foon after he,had obtaia’d.that Dignity, leaving hisPrlhcipality and his Riches 
to Vu-vang his fecond Son, whom he •preferr’d to his’ddeftV befcaufe he would not enter into 
his Views of dethroning the Emperor. , The eldeft difeovered a peculiar Greatnefs of Soul 
bn this Occafion ; for he did not make the Jeaft Complaint of any Injuffice done him: and Kingdoms of 
that he might not dilhonodf the Membty' of his Father, he retired beyond the River Tang- ^* d nd/w ’ 
tfe-kyang towards the Borders of Se~cbwe)i J < \vhete he .founded the two Kingdoms ot’ fwe 
and Hi). 


In the.mean time Chew grew more cruel, every Day, , as well thro’Habit as the.Influ¬ 
ence of fa-kya, who was in effect Sovereign; tile Emperor always confirming whatever Laws 
fhe propos’d. It is laid to be owing to her, that little Ffeet is accounted one of the greateft Q . ina j of 
Ornaments of the Sex 5 her own being very' finall, fhe bound them tight with Fillets, lictifi 4 et°in 
j^aing to make that pafs for a Beauty which Wa$ really .a Deformity. However the Women GW#*, and of 
all follow her Example ; and this ridiculous Cuftotn i$fo. thoroughly eftabiifh’d, that to have 
Feet of the natural Size is enough to render them contemptible. 

It is likewile laid, that the. great Number of Candles, which file caus’d to be lighted up theFeaftof 
in the Palace every Night; to Ripply, as it Were, the Abfence of the Sun, and continue the Day, Lanterns, 
gave rife 10 th tVeaJl of Lanterns, which is annually celebrated on the fifteenth pf the firfl Month 
; Chew became daily more. hateful to his Subjects, who groan’d under his tyrannical Govern¬ 
ment. His neareft Relations feeing him. running headlong to -his. Ruin, thought it their. a 
Duty to lay before him his ill Condud. He Would have put pne of his’Uncles to Death,. ciueiria. 
Who took that Liberty, if he had not counterfeited Madnefs. .. However, he linprifon’d him 
m;difcover whether it Was real of pretended ■ but he adedyhis part fo well,, that lie deceiv’d 
tlig Tyrant. Another of them, thinking he ought fo run any' llifque to reclaim bis Nephew, 
weht to the Palace with furprifing Intrepidity, prepar’d for:,:the worft that' could happen, and 
Was immediately {tangled by the Emperor’s Orders; who:aftewards caus’d his Heart to be 
pluck’d out, and had the Barbarity to view it for fome time, ; not fo much to fatisfy bis 
Curiofity, as to iatiate his Revenge. 

So great Inhumanities, carry’d to fuch a Length, provok’d at laft the whole Empire to' re- The whole 
volt. The Effaces and Grandees intreated Vu-vang to put himfelf at the Flead of an Army, 
fou I. Rr and 
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am l cive the Tyrant Battle, proraifing to furnifh him with what Forces fhould be neceffary. 
Vu-vam detir'd Time to confultwhat was the Will of Heaven; and in the mean time con¬ 
tinued the Preparations for War, which had been put in great Forwardnefs by his Father. 
As foon as he found hirofelf in a Condition to declare his Intentions, as if he had the 
Orders of Heaven, he march'd againft Chew, who, at the Head of a more numerous Army, 
advanc’d to meet him. As foon as the Signal was given for Battle, the greater part of the 
Imperial Troops went over to Vu-vang. ... 

Cbm feeing himfelf betray’d, fled in Defpair to his Capital, and entnng into his Apart¬ 
ment, f e t it on Fire, that he might not fall into the Hands of a rebellious Subject; this 
happen’d the fifteenth Year of the Cycle. Notwithftanding all the Care that was-taken 
to extinguish the Flames, half of the Palace was burnt to Afhes, and Vu-vang enter’d it 
as a Conqueror, where the firft Objedt which, appear’d to him, was the Emprefs, T a-kya f 
whom he flew at one Stroke with his Sword. Hereupon the Tributary Princes, and the Gran¬ 
dees of the Empire, unanimoufly eledted him Emperor, and he became the firft Founder of the 
third Dyna/ly, call’d CHEW, * ' 


The Third DYNASTY, call'd CHEW, which con 
the Reigns of Thirty jive Emperors , within the Space of 
Eight hundred and Seventy three Tears . 

VU-VANG, Fir ft Emperor, reign d Seven Tears. 


Dyn. lit, 

CHE W. 

t/YV 

Vit-i'ang, lit 
Emperor. 


Give* Korea 
to Ki-tjti, 


Erefls feve- 
ral Prtncipi- 
Hties. 


Falling lick. 
Chew-hug 
offers his aw 
Life for his 
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T HIS new Emperor fix’d the Imperial Seat in the Metropolis of the ■ Pro¬ 
vince of Shen-Ji, call’d at prefent Si-ngan, He began his Reign, as ufual, with 
offering Sacrifices to the Lord' of Heaven,- and re-eftablifhing the Laws and Cu- 
ftoms which his Predeceffor had in fome meafure abolifli’d. 

I. He made Arid Enquiry into all the Ads of Injuftice that had been committed in 
the preceding Reign, and apply’d himfelf to redrefs them. 

II. He fet at Liberty many Perfons of Merit, who had been imprifon’d. 

Ill He fent for to Court, Ki-tJU, the Uncle of the Tyrant, who, to fave his Life had feign’d 
himfelf mad 3 and frequently confulted him in Aftronomy, Politics, and the Science of Go¬ 
vernment. His Inftruftions are to be feen in the Shu-king , a Book hereafter fpoken oi 
The Emperor rewarded this learned Man, by giving him and ins Pofterity the Kingdom' of Korea: 
and made it m a manner independent; for they were only oblig’d to come every new Reign to 
defire the Content and Protedion of the Emperor. 

IV> Heifftor’d feveral illuftrious Families, which'had been almoft wholly unnobilitated; and 
gave the Defcendants_of the Emperor little Sovereignties to fupport their Rank with Decency; 

One Pnnce of the Family of Shin-nong was fettled in the Province of Shen-fi- another of the 
Family of Whang-U had for his Share a Country, in the Province of HH-quang, that was calM 
Vhe Kingdom of Tju ; a third, defended from Tau, had fome Territories about P e-king, whicli 

Z S Tw;l!nr K S gd0m f A* \ m0 $T W r ho L Wils . of . the Race of Shun, obtain’d Lands in 
the Province of Ho-nan , under the Title of the Principality of Chin 

V He eredted fifteen other Principalities,. which he gave to fifteen of his Relations; not, 
foreieemg that fo many Sovereignties, tho’ holding of the Crown, would m time become s 
Source of unhappy Wars He alfo rewarded feveral of his Minilters with Eftates not much 
inferior to the former, Mdiufd others to the chief Dignities of the Empire. 

The Fame of his Wifdom and Generality reach’d the moft diftant Countries t andfeveraf. 
foreign Princes, who refund doing homage to Chew, came prefently to pay Vti-vdrm the an¬ 
cient Tribute, and put .themfelyes under his Proteaion v 1 "Vang mean. 

n.va„g having in the feoond Year of his Reign to attack’d with a daneerous Diftem- 
per, which it was fard would prove fatal, all the Court was alarm’d. (fcL Ik Prim 
Mmifter causd Sacrifices to be offer’d in the Palace for the Emperor’s Recovery ; h^’he midft of 
the Ceremony, lifting up to Hands towards Heaven, andprayiiig with a loud Vo & he ® d 

fe,? alace [ ly O fl S 0 fGd[ i- n He with the Tendernefs of^Fathe^and Vas hffi? 


vreima uni] premsccl Marnl “to (awj'iij Nmtf the E “r mr - 
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CHING-VANG , Second Emperor, reign dThirty feien Tears, lqqJ 

D URING the tender Years of this Prince, which render’d him incapable of Governing, his avail's*' 
Uncle Chew-kong, who was Prime Miniller, and whole Virtues were generally acknow- (j/~v~\J 
ledg’d, took upon him the Care both of the Empire, and the Education of the Emperor: 
over whom he plac’d an able Governor, capable of inftrufting him in the Royal Virtues ; and 2 ' mpetor ' 
lhew’d lb much Dilintereftednels in the Adminiftration of Affairs, that the Tributary Princes 
very readily paid him the cullomary Homage, 

Neverchelefs his Virtues could not l’creen him from the Malice of his Enemies ; who per- 
fwaded the Emperor, that he abus’d his Authority, by making a great many Creatures, and de- 
iign’d to ufurp the Imperial Dignity. Thefe Calumnies, which were whilper'd about, coming 
totlte Miuifter’s Ears, he took a Refolution of retiring from Court; which was an Affliction, to all 
People, who were convinc’d of his Probity, and Zeal for his Nephew’s Intereft. On the con¬ 
trary, the young Emperor was overjoy’d to be from under the Tuition of his Uncle, and took 
upon him the Government of Affairs with great Alacrity. But he quickly experienc’d the * 

Weight of the Burthen which he had on him; and the ill. Succefs which conftandy attended 
him, having made him fenfible of his own Incapacity, he fent for the Secret Records of the 
Empire, to confult them, and find out a way to free himlelf from the Difficulties he was 
plung’d in. In running them over, he met the Place where his Father had minuted down Brings batis 
the generous Action of Chew-kong, who had devoted himfelf to Death, to fave the Emperor’s ^g^Tfe- 
Life. Being fenfibly afte&ed with fuch an extraordinary Inftance of Love in a Subjed to his tired from. 
Prince, he grew alham’d of his Diftruft; and perceiving how much he flood in need of fo great 
a Man, he went himlelf that inftant to the Place where Chew-kong had retir’d, and with Tears 
entreated him not to forfake him, but to affift him with his Counfel. Chew-kong was thus re- 
inllrated in his former Honours and Dignities, wherein he gave continual Proofs of his Zeal for 
the Glory of his Prince, and the Good of his State. 

It is reported of this Emperor, that in the fifth Year of his Reign, growing fond of the Is rebuk’d by 
Recreations which he had ufed in his Childhood, one Day in play with his yoiwgeli Bro- Nei¬ 
ther, by way of Joke, he gave him the Patents of a fmall Sovereignty. On which the Ko- ° r ‘ 
lau, Sii ya, his Governor fay’d, that the Prelent, tho’ made in jell, became a ferious Matter, 
as foon as it went out of the Hands of the Sovereign; that a Prince was dilhonour’d by break¬ 
ing his Word ; and that the Law, which oblig’d him not to enter too ralhly into any Engage* 
tnents, oblig’d him alfo to keep his Promife. Thus, at the fame timCj he both did his Brother 
Favour, and receiv’d folid Inllru&ion, which was of advantage to him. 

The Emperor following the Inftrudtions of his firfl Minifter, govern’d his Dominions with 
great Wifdom; by which means he acquir’d fuch high Reputation, that the King of Cochin * 

China fent Ambaffadors with Prefents, to congratulate -him on having a Subjed of lb extra* 
ordinary Merit as Chew-kong ; and they were receiv’d with the highell Marks of Efieem and 
Friendlhip. After they had their Audience of Leave to return into their own Country, Chew- 
kong gave them an InErument, which on one fide pointed towards the North, and on the op- 
pofite fide towards the South, to dired them better on their Way home, than they had been Tto Co ^ 
directed in coming to China. This Inftmment. was call’d Chi-nan , which is the fame Name pa r s in- 
the Chine/e now give to the Sea-Compafs; whence it is believ’d that Chew-kong was the In- Ya « ed - 
venter of the Com pals, (r) 

This great Miniller, who was fo greatly admir’d both at home and. abroad, dy’d the thirty 
third Year of the Cycle, in the hundredth Year of his Age; and the Emperor, to fhew his Gra¬ 
titude to him by fome remarkable Token, caus’d him to be bury’d near his Father s Tomb, 
with the fame funeral Rites as were cullomary at the Interments of the Emperors. .Sometime 
after the Emperor affembl’d the States, of the Empire, where he order'd that every Prince Ihould 
forbid the immoderate Ufe of Wine in his Dominions, as being the Source of infinite Mif* 
fortunes, and the Dellrudion of Families. This Prince dy’d the fiftieth Year of the Cycle, 
and left his Crown to his Son, call’d Kang-vang. 

KANG-VANG, Third Emperor, reign d Twenty fix Tears* 

T HIS Emperor being remarkable for maintaining Peace both at home.and abroad, he Km-vann, 
took the Opportunity of this Tranquillity to apply himlelf to govern his People' with 3 d Emperor 1 . 
Gentlenefs, and endeavour to make them happy. c^xxii 

One of his Maxims was, 'That the Joy of a Prince depended on that whioh reign'd among y^rbeiore" 
his SubjeSis ; and that he ought not to take any Pleafure when his Subjetfs were in Dift refs. —Chrijt 1077 . 
He affembled the States frequently, and from, time to time vifited the Provinces of his Empire. 

■ He was principally attentive to promote Agriculture, the . Care of which he trulled to one 
pf his Miniflers, nam’d Chau-kong. ■ He us'd to decide the Difputes that arofe among the Huf- 
bandmen, fitting under an old Willow-Tree ; which, was prefer v’d from being cut down, out 
of Refped, and became famous in the Poetry of the Chinefe „ 

So- 


(a) Whang-ti ia fuid before p. 138, to have been (he Inventor. But neither Accou it feems probable'. 
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■ So llrift » Re«ard MS hod to Sincerity and keeping Promife, that the Prifoners were let 
T«" ' out every Mom* to till the Lands, and in the Evening return d to Prtton again. JCang-vy 
C&Lh dy ; d“he twenty filth Year .of the Cycle, .extremely-lamentedby his Subjeds, and was foeceeded 

A ear before by his Son Chau-vang. 

Chriji 1C77. 

CHAU-VANG, Fourth Emperor, reign d Fifty one Tears . 

/^NE finale Paffion, to which this Prince was entirely devoted, eclips’d all his Virtues, 
icit an-p’’ ( ) a nd caus’d him to negleft the Care of his Empire. He was fo given to Hunting, that he 
mVdsd nothing elfc ; the Havock which his Horfes and Dogs made in the Fields, drove 
the People to Defpair, who were continually lamenting to fee their firft Harvefts ruin’d by 
an Armv of Hunters, which perpetually follow’d him. 

Tibs 'ill Condud drew on him the univerfal Hatred ot his Subjeds, who leemg no end 
of their Sufferings, at length confpir’d his Death, and invented the following Stratagem, to 
< Year before prevent their being difcover’d. Knowing that the Emperor, in his return from Hunting, .was 
c'y-if. 1017. oblig’d to crofs a River, which was pretty broad, and that Barks were order’d to attend his 
Paflage, they prepar’d one fo built as to fall in ‘Pieces prefently. The Emperor went into 
it with fome of his Nobles, but they had fcarce got to the middle of the River, before the 
Planks feparated at once, and the Veffel funk to the Bottom. Thus perifh’d this Prince, the 
fixtecnth Year of this Cycle, and was fucceeded by bis Son Mo-vang. 

It is faid that in the fixteenth Year of his Reign, and forty firft of the former Cycle, fo 
was bom in India', who was the Author of the abominable Sed of the Bonzas, and of the 
• Dodrine of Metempfychofisi which was firft introduc’d into this Empire,' the fixty fifth Year 
after Chriji , under the Protedion of the Emperor, as will be related in its proper Place. 


MO-VANG, Fifth Emperor, reign d Fifty five Tears. 

HmTor Jth rT^HE excellent Qualities of this Prince, and his Zeal for Juftice, foon gain’d Hi!n the 
mpcror. 0 f Subje&s, and made them.-the more eafily forget one remarkable Failing 

he had, which was an extreme Fondnefs fog Horfes. When he vifited the Provinces,, he 
had great Numbers in his Train, and always rode bn Horfeback, or in a Chariot drawn by 
Horfes, moft magnificently equipp’d,; - his Pleafure. lay in making a pompous Appearance. 

. Some of th? ,'Barbarians Qftb£ Southern Parts having revolted,, he fent an Army againft 
them, commanded by. Kau-fu, who entirely defeated them; for which piece of Service the 
Emperor rewarded him; with the Principality of Chau, in the Province of Bhan-Ji. This 
Succefs incourag’d him to turn his vidorious Arms againft the Vartan, . from- which hisSon- 
in-Law endeavour’d to diffwade him: reprefenting to him that Wars ought never to be under¬ 
taken, unlefs there Was an abfolute Necefiity for it 3 that they were often more prejudicial 
to the Conquerors .than’ the Conquer'd 5 that the Defolation of one’s own Country, and the 
JSxhaufting of the Revenues were the ordinary Coofequences of them; and that infhorta 
virtuous ,Prince was more inclin’d to. Peace, than War. : 

Thefe RemgAftraijces proving ineffeftual, Mtmang advanc’d at the Head of a very power¬ 
ful Af^y. to tlie Borders. of ,:!tartary. The Tartars hearing of; his March, made the 
heft of their Way into the Heart of their Country, with their TeatB and Cattle; fo that the 
Emperor finding,no’R|,emie8':to' fight with,:,was tjhlig’d to return, after*"haying, fatigu’d 
and .impair’d his Army with long ; and troublelome Marches. He .then repented that he had 
Hiv Maxims. , Son-in-Law’s Advice, and promis’d him never .to form an Undertaking of the 

' Kind, .without his Approbation. This Prince’s Maxim was, .5 tbat-.a Sovereign ought always to 
guard againji Deceit and Flattery, and that he will biiejleem'd only, in Proportion-Ostbo/e who are 
about hiyi are virtuous. .. . 1 :,;b 

rx/yO , The Author of the Idolatrous Se<a, mention'd in the former Reign, dy’d in India the ninth 
^Vear before" Yeur of thc C y° le > and two Years before the Emperqr dy’d, who left for his Succeffor his Soft 
chriji 95 -. Kong-vang. 


KONG-VANG, Sixth Emperor, reign d Twelve fears. 

SlmpL. i is Il S n f ith an ' Aabl > f0 crueI > that * would have been aper- 

X petual Blot upon him, if he had m made Amends for it, by his future Conduit, 
Which was full of Equity and Juftice. He "often us’d to walk by the Side of a Lake in 
a Country call’d Mye, where the moft beautiful Maidens at thofe times made their Appearance, 
with,three of whom he fell defperatcly ih Lov.e•; but they perceiving the Danger they were 
indented themfelves from the Walk, This; fo enrag’d the Emperqr, that in the firft T-ranf- 
ports of'his Fury ho commanded all th ? Inhabitant of Mp to be maffacred;. He repented 
ttns moft uqjuft, and barbarous Aftipn .all the. Days of bis Life; and by a continual Courfe 
" : .. . : ~ ' ' of 
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of Equity and Moderation, which took off the Odium, he merited to be rank'd among the j> VN m 
bell: of Princes. He dy’d the twenty third Year of the Cycle, and left the Crown to his c he r/. 
Son Twang. . c£xxiv. 

Year before 

YE-VANG, Seventh Emperor , reign d Twenty five Years . 

T HE Memory of this Prince had been bury’d in Oblivion, if his Negligence had not F’-twg, yth 
afforded Matter of Railliery to the Poets of his Time, by whofe fatirical Defcription Empcror ' 
he is only known. He dy’d in the forty eighth Year of the Cycle, (defpis’d of all Men,) 
without being able to fecure the Crown to his Children 3 his Brother Hyau-vang leizing it 
by Violence. 


HYAU-VANG, Eighth Emperor , reign d Fifteen Tears. 

T HIS Ufurper maintain’d himfelf peaceably on the Throne by his Merit and Addrefs. His /W* 

only Fault was being over fond of Horfes, whereof he had a great Number; expending 8th li - mpejur 
large Sums to procure the bell and moft rare that were to be had in all Parts. Fi-Jhii, a mean 
Fellow, whom he had made his Mafter of the Horfe, infinuafed himfelf into his Favour, barely 
by his Skill in managing Horfes. He us’d to ride them in the Emperor’s Prefence, who 
one Day was fo delighted with his extraordinary Addrefs, that he gave him a Principality 
in the Province of Shen-fi j one of whole Defcendants founding the following Dynajiy, de- 
flroy’d the Family to which he ow’d his Advancement. 

In the time of Hyau-vang , there fell Hail-Stones of fuch prodigious Bignefs, that both ^vc. , xxv - 
Men and Beads were kill’d with them. He. dy’d the third Year of the Cycle, and hiaSon chrijit 97! 
J-vang fucceeded him. c/YV 


I-VANG, Ninth Emperor , reign d Sixteen Years. 

T HE diforderly Conduct of this Prince and his want of Merit render’d him very eon- luan^ gth 
temptible to all his Subjects j he had no Talents, and was fo timerous that he could neither Em P eror> 
make any Anfwer to his Minifters, when they came to him for Orders, or to give an account 
of their Adminiftration. He could never bring himfelf to give Audience to foreign Ambaffadors, 
or receive in Public the Homage of the Tributary Princes. He dy’d the nineteenth Year of the 
Cycle, and was fucceeded the Year following by his Son Li-vang. 


LI-VANG, Tenth Emperor , reign d Fifty one Years . 


T HIS Prince was proud, felf-conceited, prodigal, and cruel The Wealth which he drew l0th 
from his Subjects by Exactions, could fcarcely fatisfy his Paffion for Riches, which he Emperor, 
fpent lavilhly and without Judgment; the Mifery of his People Was extreme, and nothing 
was heal'd every where but Complaints and Lamentations. Several Maniteftos Were pnblifh'd, 
reprefenting the cruel Inhumanity of the Emperor, in menacing Terms. 

Thefe Clamours and Repinings of an opprels’d. People only increas’d his Fury; and he caus’d 
Search to be made after thofe whom he fufpeded to be at the Head of the Malecofttents, in 
order to punifh them with the utmoft Severity. As he was confcious how odious he had 
made himfelf to his Subjects, he fufpeded that all their Difcourfe was on his ill Condud, and 
therefore he forbid them, on Pain of Death, to converfe together, or even whifper to one an¬ 
other 5 fo that you might fee all the Inhabitants of the Metropolis, walking the Streets with 
Eyes caff down in mournful Silence, and Ihunning each other. Chau-kong ,. one of his moll 
faithful Minifters, having often in vain remonftrated to him on the Severity of his Govern¬ 
ment, ventur’d at length fo far as to reprefent, that he was not plac’d on the Throne to make 
his People miferable; that it was much eafier to flop an impetuous Torrent, than reftrain the 
Tongue; that the Methods us’d for that Purpofe only encreas’d the Violence of it; and that 
the forc’d Silence, which he had impos’d on his Subjeds, feem’d to forebode fomething more 
dangerous and terrible, than the Liberty which they had of complaining. 

The Predidion of this Wife Minifter prov’d but too true; for the fifty fecond Year of the Cycle p orces the . 
the People quite driven to defpair, like a Torrent which has broken down its Banks, rulh’d of a People to 
fudden into the Palace, in ofder to affaffinate the Tyrant; who having filed at the firft Noife of the rcvolt ' 
Tumult, elcap’d their Fury. But they murder’d all his Family, excepting his youngeft Son, 
whom Chau-kong had fecretly convey’d home, in order to conceal him from the Rage of the 
Multitude; but they coming to hear of it, befieg’d the Houle, and demanded the young 
Prince with Threats. Being ready to force their way in, Chau-kong , after a fevere Conflid Great Loyay 
betwixt his Loyalty and Paternal AfFedion, atlaft deliver’d them his own Son inftead of him yt of cw 
whofe Throat they inhumanly cut before the Father’s Face. . m£ ' 
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Li-vam henceforward liv’d in Obfcurity, a Wanderer, and Fugitive 5 all Chau-kong could 
do to appeaie the People, and to re-eftabliih him on the Throne, was to no Pnrpofe, fo 
that the Throne was vacant for fome Years.. 

SWEN-VANG, Eleventh Emperor, reign'd Forty fix Tears. 



/ I-VANG, dy’d in his Exile, the tenth Year ,of the Cycle ; and the Throne was fill’d 
L> | :) y t j 1e young .Prince, whom Chau-kong hadfav’d from the Fury of a revoked Nation. 
This faithful Minifter having had time to inform the People, after what manner the right 
Heir to the Crown had been preferv’d, and how worthy he was of the imperial Dignity, he 
by Degrees brought them to Obedience ; fo that at the Death of Li-vang, Swen-vang was ac¬ 


knowledg’d Emperor. 

As he was ftill very young, CJjau-kong and another no Ms faithful Minifter, were appointed 
to be his Tutors, and to take Care qf his Education. They acquitted themfelves of this im¬ 
portant Employ with great Zeal, and their Royal Pupil was equally obferVant of their In- 
ih'u&ions. Of this he gave fufficient Proofs; as foon as he was of Age to govern by him- 
felf ; infomuch that it was faid in his Praife, that he reftor’d the happy Times, when the 
Throne was fill’d by the great Tu arid the wife Ghirig-tang. 

Refiores The Cruelty and Dlforders of the preceding Emperors had driven from Court the Wife 
Empire !' 6 Men and Philofophers, who finding they could not put a Stop to thefe Evils, retir’d into the 
Defarts and Mountains, there to ftudy Wifdpjm more at Eafe. The young Emperor recall’d 
them from their voluntary Exile, and by his kind Treatment knd Liberality fix’d them near 
his Perfon ; all the Difcontent likewife which his Father’s Tyranny had caus’d was remov’d by 
his Virtue. The Tributary Princes took a Pleafure ‘ to do him Homage, and imitate him 
in governing their refpedtive States; whereby all the Members of the Empire refum’d the 
moft perfedt Subordination. : 

which he ex- Some of the Nations of the South, who were Separated from China by the great River 
Slcmg-tje-kyang, taking Advantage of the Independency in which they liv’d, plunder’d the 
kjang. “ neighbouring Provinces; againft whom Skven-vang fent an Army commanded by excellent Of¬ 
ficers, who quell’d their Arrogance, and forc’d them to fubmit to. the Laws and Cuftom of 
the Empire. The Prince dy’d the fifty fixth Year of the Cycle, and his Son tew-vang fuc- 
ceeded him. 


YEW-VANG, Twelfth Emperor, reign d Eleven Tears. 


np HIS Prince had very great Faults, without any of the good Qualities fo much admir’d 
jL in his Father, which made' him contemptible. Among others be fuffer’d himfelf to 
cvc.xxvir be enflav’d by a Paffion, which was the Caufe of his Ruin, as well as of great Troubles 
CMlffrt *5 the EmpirC ‘ He was fo def P erateJ y Love with a Concubine, nam’d Pau-tfi, that for 
ffPydfij the Sake of her and her Son, he put away the Emprefs, and difinherited the lawful Heir 
Exmra S :»nt. to the Crown. The Prince with the Emprefs his Mother retir’d , to his Uncle, who had 

S rind ^ ^.theTrovince of Shen-ft. , 

Notwithltanding all this Tendernefs for Pau-tje, Tew-vang had no great Pleafure in the 
Enjoyment of her, becaufe fhe was naturally of a fplenetick and melancholy Temper; to 
lemove which he had recourfe to all forts ,of Inftruments, that might infpire her with 
Gaiety and Mirth. > ■ .. • 

at War with the Weftem 'Tartars and had • given Orders that when: the 
«• Soldiers faw Fires lighted, they Ihould immediately take their Arms, and attend his Per ton. 

CoLtS- . 18 » which ought never to be us’d but in Cafe of Neceffity, he often order’d to be 

j'mnscopkafe S lven without any real Occafion, looking on it as a proper Diverfion for the Obiedt of his 
her, Love; who was highly delighted to fee the Hurry that; the Soldiers were in to ran to the Em¬ 
peror, in order as they thought to fight, in his Defenfe, and then to fee how much furpriz’d and 
alhamd they look d at having had fo many fatiguing Alarms to no Purpofe. 

She took great Pleafure alio in the Noife made, by the Tearing of Silks and the Em- 
peror to humour her m this odd Fancy, debas’d himfelf fo far as to be tearing them conti¬ 
nually in her Prefence. 6 


pnnifiiM in 
Jiis Death. 


Nevertheless the Emperor was difpleas’d that his Son had abandon’d him, and fent an 
Order to his Brother to bring him to him immediately. His Brother anfwer’d, that he would 
not obey his Orders, till the young Prince Ihould be declar’d lawful Heir to the Empire ; which 
fo provok d le-w-mng, that he inftantly declar’d War againft him. This Prince; not being 
Si£x nd f° n •° I ^ PP ° fe th « Emperor’s Forces, join’d the Tartars, and in the Night-time at- 
C o mP * i r Tjl e Fires were immediately lighted, but the Soldiers, who had 
P d Tr U - S 'f al fo ° ft - n be (° re ’ difre g arded ib looking on it as the ufual Game 
S r au tl‘ m th ; the Camp was forc’d, and the Emperor flain. This hap- 

pen d the feratli Year of the Cycle, and his Son fucceeded to the Empire. 


PING- 
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PING-VANG, Thirteenth Emperor , Fifty one Tears. ffdZj 

J ^ Ctc.XXVII. 


T HE \Tartars , who were introduc’d into the Empire, taking Advantage of the Con- 

fufion which the Emperor’s Death had caus’d among the Cbineje Troops, plunder’d t Av"\j 
wherever they came, and made divers Conquefts. The Tributary Princes being alarm’d 
at it, united their Forces to oppole this Torrent, which threaten’d to overwhelm them. 

Among thde Confederate Princes, the Kings of Tfm and of Wey diftinguifh’d themfelves f’ff *’ 
for their Valour, drove back the ‘Tartars, and recover’d the Lands they had conquer’d. This 
Succefs put an End to a foreign War, but gave Rife to civil Commotions, ftill more 
dangerous. Thefe two Kings kept Poffeffion of the Lands which they had taken from the ScveraiKings 
Tartars , in Right of Conqueft, and looking on themfelves as independent, refus’d to 
pay Homage to the Emperor, under Colour that he had lent them no Afliftance, This 
Example produc’d fatal Confequences, which the Emperor brought on himfelfi bv removing 
his Court from the Province of Sberi-Jt. to that of Ho-nan. This Caution was imputed 
to the Fear wherewith the melancholy Fate of his Father had infpir’d him ; and it was 
not doubted but his Defign in retiring farther from the Neighbourhood of the Tartars , was 
more for the Security of his own Perfpn than that of the Empire. Several Tributary Princes, 
feeing themfelves abandon’d, follow’d the Example of the Kings of Tfm and Wey , and made 
themfelves independant. There were three efpecially, who fignaliz’d themfelves by their Ufur- 
pations, and founded three confiderable Kingdoms. The King of Tfi feiz’d the Southern Part 
of the Province of Shan-tong ; the King of Tfil took the Provinces of Hu-quang and Kyang- 
fi * and the King of Tfm ufurp’d the greateft Part of the Province of Shen-Jl 

Thefe three Princes no longer acknowledging any Superior, follow’d the Didates of their and make 
Ambition; and feeking only to enlarge their Dominions by the Spoil of their Neighbours, ^A'foi-e^ 
made War againft each other. The Emperor endeavour’d. to put a Stop to their Proceed- verd Ages!* 
ings, and enjoin’d them to live in Peace, but they defpis’d his Authority. Thefe Wars 
lafted feveral Ages, and were not at an end in the Life-time of the celebrated Philofopher 
Confucius, whofe Hiftory begins here, which he has intitul’d Chun Tfyu. Pmg-vang dy’d 
the fifty eighth Year of the Cycle, and was lucceeded by Whan-vang his Brother’s Son. 


WHA N-VANG, Fourteenth Emperor , reign d Twenty 

three Tears . 

TJ7H A N-VANG afeending the'Throne at this difficult Juncture, endeavour’d to bring trhnnvcng, 
V* the Tributary Princes to their Obedience by gentle means; but thefe proving ineffectual * 4 *i» £n, P° 
he had Recourfe to Arms, wherein he was not more .fuccefsful. His Army being defeated, cvAxm 
and himlelf wounded, he gave up all Hopes of re-eftablilhing his Authority in the revolted Year before 
Provinces, and was content to preferve thofe which remain’d to him. He dy’d the twenty Chri fifi- 
firft Year of the Cycle, and his Son CUmang-vang fucceeded him. 

CHWANG-VANG, Fifteenth Emperor , reign d Fifteen 
Tears . 

T HIS Prince came to the Crqwn contrary to the Will of feveral of the Minifters, as 

well as of his Father, who nam’d for his Succeflor the Son of one of his Concubines, ‘ ea '%‘ ' 5 £ ’ a 
call’d Ke-w. But one of the Grandees, who had great Authority at Court, having reprefented Empcror ' • 
to the reft of the Grandees and Minifters that this Injuftice done to the lawful Heir, would 
ncceflarily occafion a civil War, and give a fatal Blow to the Imperial Authority, which 
totter’d but too much already, moft of them approv’d of his Reafonsf and acknowledg’d 
Chviang-vang. , , 

Notwithftanding this, Kew had a Party, which form’d a Plot to affaffinate the Emperor. Confpiracy 
The Chief of the Confpirators (who were three Year's before their Defign was difeover’d) of Knv dcj 
being one of the Council, and a Perfon of great Credit; the Minifter, who had taken fo fl ' ated '- 
much Pains to place Chwang-vang on the Throne, counfel’d him to feem not to know any 
thing of the Confpiracy, but to fend for the Traitor as if he wanted his Advice, on feme 
important Affair. The Confpirator coming to Court was ftabb’d by a Soldier, who had 
Orders for that Purpofe ; and Kcw on this fled -to the King of Ten. His Flight and the Death 
of the chief Plot feciir’d the Emperor on the Throne ; but the revolted Princes con-Great .V 
ftantly maintain’d their Independency : and even the King of T/i, by governing according to th ? rit - v of the 
tile Advice of his Ko-lau , or Prime Minifter, call’d Htyen-chu, got lo, great an Afceudant Kmgof ^* 
over them, that they feem’d as if they had'depended .entirely upon him; and durft un¬ 
take no Affair of Moment without his Approbation. The Emperor dying in the thirty fixth 
Year of the Cycle, the fame Ko-lau had fuch Influence in the State, as to procure almoft all 
the Suffrages of the Minifters and Grandees in Favour of Li-vang ; who was a Relation of 

the 
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the King his Matter, and defcended from a younger Brother of the Imperial Family, call’d 


Year before LI-VANG, Sixteenth Emperor , reign d Five Tears* 
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King of Tji. of the Imperial Authority, and ufurp'd the Title of Pa, that is to fay, the Chief of other 
Princes, the greater Part of whom acknowledg’d him in that Quality. But this Title, which 
others alfo a flam’d after his Example, lafted but one hundred Years, and then was abolifh’d. 
Li-vang dy’d the forty hr ft Year of the Cycle, and his Son Whey-vang fucceeded him. 


WHEY-VANG, Seventeenth Emperor , reign d Twenty five 
Tears. 

mty-van Zt firft ttx Years of this Reign were Peaceable, but this Tranquillity was afterwards 

17th Emp. difturb’d by the ’tartan who inhabit to the North of the Province of Shan-Ji ; againft 

Vartan dc- whom the Emperor lent an Army, commanded by the King of Tji. This Army attack- 
Kht d ofV;' e * n S t ^ em w hile they were befieging Vay-tong-fti, forc'd their Camp, put them to the Rout, 
W£0 Ju and oblig’d them to retreat with Speed into their own Country. This Victory, and the Truft 
Whey-vang repos’d in the King of ‘Tjfi, gave him fuch Authority, that he wanted nothing of 
being Emperor but the Title; and his Ambition, which was (till greater, would have 
put him upon dethroning his Matter, if he had not apprehended that the other Princes, 
who Were his Equals, would have oppos’d his Advancement to the Throne. 

Firft King of It is pofitively affirm’d, that Japan began to be govern’d by Kings in the fifty eighth Year 
r \"a r\ ^ C y cle > an ^ fixteenth of this Emperor’s Reign. 

oj^xxix The Emperor dy’d the fixth Year of this Cycle, and was fucceeded by hiseldeft Son, call’d 
Year before S\'ang-Wng. 

CMJi 657. 
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SYANG-VANG, Eighteenth Emperor y reign d Thirty 
three Tears . 

Sja^ung, € 'TANG-VANG, altho’ very young, obferv’d in his Father’s Time, that the King of 7/Ts 
18th limp, ,\ m b«ion was without Bounds, that his Authority increas’d daily, and that he aim’d' at 
making himfelf Mafter of the Empire : Therefore as foon as he was on thaJhrone, he refolv’d 
to reftrain his ambitious Defxgns; but as he could not effeft it by open Force, he made ufe of 
a Stratagem, which prov’d fuccefsful. 

Defeats the The King of Vfi had found means through the Intrigues of his Prime Minifter to affemble 

DefignTof the Ihde Sovereigns that were dependant on the Imperial Crown, This was a kind of.Coa- 

tha King of vocation of the States, which none but the Emperor had a Right to fummon. His Defign was 
toem. aStra " t0 C W thefe Princes to acknowledge him for their Sovereign ; when the Emperor, made"" 
ufe of the fame Occafion to caufe the reft of the Princes to be jealous of him. ' To this Pur- 
pofe he fent a Ikilful Embaffador with Letters to the Affcmbly. The Order of the Ceremony 
is, that when a Letter comes from the Emperor, it ffiould be plac’d on a Table magnificently 
adorn’d; and that the fame Honours Ihould be paid to ft, as to the Emperor himftjf, before 
at was open’d. ’ 

The Ceremony was perform’d by all the Tributary Princes, except the King of T/? } whe> 
feem’d to be at a ftand, and had even refus’d to comply, if his Prime Minifter had not* made 
him fenfible on ofte fide, that his Conduct would give Diftruft to the Princes affembled, 
who were in Reality his Equals; and on the other expofe his own Orders, to be treated, 
with no more Regard by his Subjects, than he had treated the Emperor’s. This Prffice fol-. 
low’d fuch wife Counfel againft his Will, and put off the Execution of his Defign to a more' 
favourable Opportunity. In the mean time this public-Proof of his Submiffion had great In¬ 
fluence on the other Princes, and help’d not a little to confirm them in a due Submiffion 
and Dependance on the Emperor ; which reftor’d the Government to its ancient Form. 

Hb son sic Syang-vang was beginning to enjoy the Pleafures of Peace, when it was difturb’d by the Dif- 
ZS^i° f » ten < of hh Son, SJ,o-tay ;who left his Court the fifteenth Year of the Cycle, and put him- 
V, wHa foon felf under the Protection of the King of Tfi. At the fame time a Tributary Prince of the Province 
at tw d,es. 0 f sbe n -fi openly revolted; but the Emperor foon defeated him with the Help of an Army of 
Trtrfm, whom he had brought over to his Intereft by marrying the Daughter of their 
Chief. He was foon after deliver’d from his Fears of the King of Tft, who dy’d of old Age;; 
and the Wars which arofe among his five Sons, whodifputed the fovereign*Power together 
with the Divifion which enfu’d thereon in that Kingdom, feem’d to promife the Emperor 

lafting 
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lading Eafe. As therefore he thought he had nothing more to fear, he divorc'd his 'tartdr 
Spoufe (whom he had marry’d for political Reafons) under Pretence that die was a Stranger. TIk'ew 
The Chief of the ‘Tartars being highly provok’d at this Affront, refolv’d to be reveng’d. u~\r\j 
He tent therefore for S/so-tay, who was quite deftitute of Help, and promis’d to make him Crc.xxix. 
Emperor, if he would join with him, which he did; and they both march’d to the Capital cu*' 
of the Empire, from which the Emperor was oblig’d to fly. Sbo-tay caus’d himfclf to be 
proclaim’d, while his Father wander’d about like a Fugitive, imploring Affiftance of the 
Tributary Princes. But having receiv’d from them the Succours he expedted, with which he 
form’d two Armies, one of them befieg’d the Metropolis, enter’d it in Triumph, and pu¬ 
nch’d with Death the rebellious Prince j the other Army defeated the Tartars , and re-efta- 
blith’d Syang-vang upon the Throne. This Event happen’d the leventeenth Year of the Cycle, 
when the Empire was reftor’d to its former Splendour, and the Emperor enjoy’d it peace¬ 
ably to his Death; which happen’d the thirty ninth Year of the Cycle, and his Son King- 
vang fucceeded him. 

KING-VANG, Nineteenth Emperor , reign d Six Tears. 

T HE Empire began to flourifh when this Prince took Poffeffion of it j but his Reign v‘j;f 
was too (hort for the Good of his People, who were always praifing his Miidnefs, Wif- 1911 m * 
dom, and Moderation. He dy’d the forty fifth Year of this Cycle, as much lamented by his 
Subjects, as he had been tenderly lov’d by them, and left his Crown to his Son ^uang~vang. 


var.g, 

20th Einp. 


Goodnefs the 
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QUANG-VANG, Twentieth Emperor, reign d Six Tears. 

T HIS Reign was equally fhort, and applauded by the People as the preceding. Quang- 
vang had inherited all the good Qualities of his Father, and the new King of Tji 
was not in a Capacity to caufe any Difkurbance, being hated by his Subjects, becaufe of his 
Cruelties, and want of Application to Government. A Prince, who was his Kinfman, having 
given him Advice with regard to his Conduit, he was fo provok’d at it, that he fent a 
Ruffian, who had neither Fear nor Remorfe, to affaflinate him. The Villain, who was to 
pretend fome Bufinefs from the King of Tfi, to make furer of his Blow, went betimes in the 
Morning to the Palace: where, finding the Prince feated on his Throne, receiving Petitions, 
and'adtpiniftring Juftice, he became feiz’d with Horrour at the Thought of ftaining his Hands 
in thft’Jiioodnof lb good a Sovereign j and not daring to return to his Matter without having 
executed his Orders, flew himfelf at the Door of the Palace. 

The Emperor dy’d in the fifty firft Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Brother 
Tt'hgrvangj. 

T^NG-VANG) Twenty firfi Emperor , reign d Twenty one 
Tears. 

T HE whole Care of this Prince was to keep Waft at a Diftance, to preferve the Em- 

pire in profound Peace, and caufe the Laws to be put in Execution. aiftEmp. 

On the fourteenth Day of the ninth Month, in the fifty fourth Year of the Cycle, Lan-kyun 
was born in the Province of Hii-quang ; who is the Founder of one of the two principal 
Sedts, which have infedted the Empire, and whereof I fhall fpeak hereafter. He taught, Eirth 
that the. Soul died with the Body; that the Happinefs of a Man confifted in Voluptuoufnefs $ /^.Founder 
and confining all Felicity to this Life, he pretended to have found out a way to prolong it beyond ° f 

its natural Term ; hence this Sedt was call’d the SeSl of Immortals. It eafily found Admittance 
among the Grandees, who flatter’d themfelves that by embracing it they fhould prolong 
their Days. However there is Reafon to believe, that the Founder of this impious Sedt con- 
fefs’d a Supreme Being, which he call’d law, for he fays in one of his Treatifes, tf That 
“ this Tan has no Name that is fuitable to him j that he created the Heaven and the Earth, 
u without being corporeal; and that, tho’ he is himfelf immoveable, he gives Motion to all 
u things.” This has occafion’d fbme to think, that his Dodtrines, where they are very bad have 
been much corrupted by his Difciples. He dy’d at the Age of eighty four Years} as did 
this Emperor in the twelfth Year of the Cycle, and his Son Kyen-vang fucceeded him. 


K YEN-VANG, Twenty fecond Emperor , reign d Fourteen 

Tears . Kyenoangt ' 

. Z2d Emp. 

T HIS Prince, by his Wifdom and Prudence, preferv’d. the Grandeur of the Empire, Cyc. xxx. 

and fuftain’d with Dignity all the Burthen of the Crown. In his Reign two dan- be f 5rc 
gerous Opinions began, which made a great Noife, and were clearly refuted. The Names of 
Vox., I. T t .the 
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the two Philosophers who broach’d them, were Tang and Me 5 the former held, that all Men 
were to be lov’d alike, as well Strangers as thofe of the neareft Km 3 the latter would have 
every Man to mind his own Affair, without having the leaft Concern about the reft of Man¬ 
kind, or even the Emperor himfelf. - 

Before this Reign, Hiftory does not mention the Kingdom of 17 , whicn is at prelent the 
South part of the Province of Kyang-nan. 

The Emperor dy’d the twenty fixth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son, call’d 
Luig-vang. 


LING-VANG, Twenty third Emperor , reign d Twenty 

fern Tears . 

Liq-vmy, fpiHE Chintfe Hiftory relates, that this Prince was born with Hair on his Head, and 
zjdEmp! a B ear d on his Chin. He is chiefly prais’d for his Wifdom and Prudence, in having 

preferv’d his Authority, and the Peace of the Empire, tho’ all the Tributary Princes were 
continually at War among themfelves. 

The forty feventh Year of this Cycle, was remarkable for the Birth of Kong-fu-tfe or Confucius, 
fo often mention’d, whom the Chinefe account the greateft Philofopher of their Nation ; He was 
born in the Province of Shan-tong, the fourth Day of the eleventh Month. When he was but 
three Years old, he loft his Father Sho-lyang^ho, who was Prime Minifter in the Principality 
oifffi. ^ : • 

Great in The Death of the King of XJ gave Rife to a Difpute between his two Sons, which is 
Jelly.wT* without Example3 -for the eldeft, to. whom the Crown belong’d, refolving to refign it to his 
Seif.Jemal, younger Brother, who refus’d it, plac’d him oh the Throne as it were by’Force, put on him 
the Royal Ornaments, and faluted him as his Sovereign.: But the latter'left the Palace fecretly, 
and hid himfelf in the Defarts, fo that the elder was at laft oblig’d to wear a Crown, for which 
he had fuch a noble Contempt. 

The Emperor dy’d the fifty third Year of the Cyble,. and was fucceeded by his Son, call’d 
King-vang, ... 

KENG-VANG, Twenty fourth Emperor, reign d Twenty 
five Tears. 


K ,,.,, an7 np HIS Emperor is blam’d for his Negligence in the Affairs of Government, and his 

24^ imp. JL Indolence, with Refpeft to what pals’d in the Empire: For which Reafon the 

cYxxxi King °/ U alcer ’ d Ws Defign, of fubmitting himfelf to the Empire and ■ its Laws: 

Yt-.-ir before" ^°, ^ at infoad fending Ambafladors to the Imperial Court, he fent them to that bf the 
Chviji 537. King of Lit, who was of the Family of the Chew, and govern’d his Subjects according to 
the Laws eftablilh’d by the Emperors of this Dynajfy, 

The Wars, which had continu’d fo long among the Tributary Princes, having caus’d great 
Confuiion in the Government of their refpeaive States 3 the King of Cbing, who reign’d in 
the Province of Sben-f, began to think of reftoring Order in his own. His Prime Minifter, a 
f- Cr ^!r k nown Ability and Merit, to whom he had committed this Truft, entring into 
Ins Mafters Views, began with reforming the Abufes which long Ufe had eftablilh’d in the 
Court. He renew'd the ancient Laws that had been made by the beft, Princes, divided the 
Lands equally, and fliew’d fo much Wifdom. therein, that, the Rich did; not complain of 
what had been taken from them to fupply the Wants of the Poor. His Regulations on this 
Head were thefe ; viz. 


Cmfucitis 
marries and 
divorces his 
Wife. 


I. That the Lands Ihould be divided into nine.equal Parts, whereof the ninth Part Ihould 
be the Domain, and cultivated at the common Expenfe, 

JJ; T J,f al j Pf ple indifferently Ihould he permitted tp fife in the Lakes and Ponds. 

TIL That the Magiftrates Ihould have an Ey« particularly to all Widows, old Men and 
Women, who have no Children, and to Orphans,, in order to affift them in their Neceffities. 

Confucius marryd at the Age of nineteen Years, contenting himfelf with one Wife,' by 
whom he had one Son. A while after he divorc’d her upon feme Pretence 3 but the 
true Realon was that being freed from the Cares Q f a Family, he might purfue his Studies 
with greater Application 3 m effed, he made fuch a Prqgrefs in various kinds of Knowledge, 

that in a few Yeajs he became the moft learned Dodor of this Empire. 

The Emperor dy'd the eighteenth Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son, call’d 
S^p-rrhtsPrtnceragn’d but a fcwMoDtbs,.in which time he.had a.Son born, whofe 
&nfc m Rife to two powerful Fa£taom to tho Emfte.; «,* principal Courtiers dectarfd this 
Infant Emperor and nnmd Guardians to govern the Empire in his Minority , while feme of 
tbe Gownorsof tite Provmces, aUedglng .to their Erafe his tender Age, and the Uncertainty 

Parties proceeded to Ami 

KtK to "p th , e ‘ ook the Metropolis,.and plac’d on the 


Is) It is Brother in the Frnchby MStaked 


KING- 
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KING-VANG;) Twenty fifth Emperor, reign d Forty four 

Tears . ItftT- 

/"'ONFUCIUS had already acquir’d fuch great Reputation, that he was follow’d by three 
^ thoufand Difciples, of which feventy two were diftinguifti’d by their Learning ; and in this 251,1 hl "R 
laft Number there were ten, who were fo accornplifh’d in all forts of Knowledge, that they 
were call’d by way of Excellence, The Ten Philofophers. 

The thirty eighth Year of the Cycle Confucius was preferr’d for his great Merit to be Prime cw»r/* in 
Mi/iifter of the Kingdom of Ltf, his native Country. Thro’ his wife Counfel the Face of Af- mail* I'lin-.e 
fairs was foon chang’d throughout the Land; he reform’d the Abides that had crept into it, 
and reitor’d Honefty in dealing j he taught young Men to refpedt the old, and honour of /,*, 0 
their Parents, even after their Deceafe; he inlpir’d the fair Sex with Mildnels and Chaftity ; 
and caus’d Sincerity, Uprightntfs, and all other civil Virtues to prevail among the People. 

The Love of Juftice became fo univerfal, that if any thing happen’d to be drop’d on the 
■high Roads, nobody durft meddle with it, but the Perfon it belong'd to ; in fhort he 
eftablifh’d fuch perfect Order and Union in all Parts of this State, thatitfeem’d like a well 
govern’d Family. 

About this time the King of ftji was aflaflinated by his Prime Minifter, who feiz’d the k jj .. 

Crown. This Ufurper fufpeding the Fidelity of his new Subjects, and fearing the Power of d&Innrc/ 
the King of Lit, courted his Friendfhip, and at the fame time laid a dangerous Snare for byhisPiime 
his Virtue. He reftor’d the Lands conquer’d by his Predeceflbrs, and made him a Prefent of a 
young Maiden, who befides being exceeding pretty, had a charming Voice ; fire was order’d to Crown, 
employ all her Charms, and the ufual Arts of her Sex, to inlpire the King of Lie with Love. 

Confufms employ’d all his Eloquence to difuade his Prince from receiving fuch a pernicious 
Prefent; but Love was ftronger than Reafon, and what the Philofopher forelaw came to 
pafs; for the Prince minding nothing but his Miftrels, and the Diverfions he made for her, ne- 
gle&ed the Care of the State, ceas’d to adminifter Juftice, aud defpis’d the Ccunfels of the 
Wife Men who were at his Court. Confirm finding that he could no longer maintain the pru- * . . 

dent Maxims which he had eftablifh’d, laid down his Place of Prime Minifter, and retir'd out of figw hiTpoft 
the Kingdom. Mean time moil of the Tributary Princes were ftill at War together, wherein ailJ retircs « 
the King of U perifh’d miferably in Battle againft the King of Twc, which is at prefent the 
Province of Che-kyang. 

The fifty fecond Year of the Cycle, the family of ffau, which had twenty five Kings 
in the Space of fix hundred and thirty fix Years, was entirely extinguifii’d by the .King of Song, 

Confucius ends about this Time the Hiftory of the Wars of the Tributary Princes, which nts Death; 
had lafted two hundred Years; and dy’d the fifty ninth Year of the Cycle, in the feventy third 
Year of his Age, and the forty firft of this Reign, The Chinefe pay the greateft Veneration 
to the Memory of this Philofopher. He is look’d on as the Mafter and Po&or of the Empire. 

Jfis Works have fo great Authority, that to make the leaft Alteration in them would be ptinifh’d 
as a Crime. Whenever any Diforder arifes in Point ofDofhine, a Quotation out of his Works 
decides it at once; fothat themoft ohftinate among the Learned are oblig’d to fubmit. His 
Pofterity are ftill in being, and enjoy the greateft Privileges) which have always fubiifted, whatever 
Revolutions have happen’d in the Empire. 

In the fixtieth Year of the Cycle, the Kingdom and the Family of Chin , which continu’d Jg c 
fix hundred and forty five Years, under Twenty four Princes was entirely deftroy’d by the King 
of fife. The Emperor dy’d the fecond Year of this Cycle, and left his Crown to his Son 
Ymn-vang. ' Year before’ 

■ ClnjJ 477 . 

YWEN-VANG, Twenty fixth Emperor, reign d Seven Tears . 

I F the Reign of this Emperor had been longer, the Power and Dignity of the Empire had 

been compleatly re-eftablifh’d, through the Wifdom and Mildnefs of his Government. ^6Ui limp. 
The ancient Laws of his Predeceflbrs were beginning to revive, and moil of the Tributary 
Princes were return’d to his Obedience, excepting the King of L &; who refus’d to come to the 
Aflenibly of the States, which the Emperor had conven’d, not looking on himfelf as a Vafial Pxorcribcs 
pf the Empire. On this the Emperor caus’d him to be proferib’d as a Rebel, which is the ftrft the King of 
Inftance we find of that fort of Puniftiment. The Prime Minifter of that Prince being difeon- as a Re- 
tented, came to the Emperor, who gave him the Command of the Army j with which he fought ' 
feveral* Battles, conquer’d almoft the whole Province, andfent Ambafladors with Preients to the 
Emoeror, defiring the Inveftiture of that Principality j which was granted him, on Condition 
that he pay’d the ordinary Homage and Tributes. The'Kingdom of U, which had fubiifted 
for fix hundred and fifty Years under twenty petty Kings, was fubverted at that Time by the gfggJJ.J 
King of Vwe. 

Twcn-vang dy’d the ninth Year of the Cycle, and wis iuccceded by his Son Ching-ting-vang , 
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CHING-TING-VANG, Twenty fe-venth Emperor, reign'd 
Twenty eight Tears. 

T HIS Prince found the Empire almoll reftor’d to its ancient Splendour, and maintain’d the 
Dignity of it, by his wife Conduit. The Emprefs dying, he liv’d in Celibacy ; being 
an admirable, tho’ rare Example of Continency, whence he was furnam’d the Chafte. 

The thirty firft Year of the Cycle, the King of Tju, put an end to the Principality of Yfay } 
which had continu’d fix hundred and feventy fix Years under twenty fiveTrinces. 

This Emperor dy’d the thirty feventh Year of the Cycle, leaving three Sons, who were old 
enough to reign. The eldeft, call’d Ngan, fucceeded him, but he only reign’d three Months, 
and was murder’d by his Brother Su ; who enjoy’d the Fruits of his Crime no longer than 
live Months ; being affaffinated, under Pretence of revenging the Parricide, by his youngeft Bro¬ 
ther, Kau-vang, who afcended the Throne without the leaft Oppofition, 


KAU-VANG, Twenty eighth Emperor, reign d fifteen Tears. 

Kou.rw,, A LTHO’ this Prince ufurp’d the Crown without Oppofition, yet the barbarous Adion, 
28AE/np' p\. by which he made his way to it, dilgrac’d him throughout the Empire; and furniflfd 
moft of the Tributary Princes with a Pretence to refufe paying him the ufual Homage, or 
to acknowledge him for their Sovereign. He had a Brother, call’d Whan-kong, whom he remov’d, 
out of Policy, from Court, by giving him a Principality in the Province of Ho-nan ; one of whole 
Defcendants was the laft Emperor of this Dynajly. 

In the Kingdom of Yfi, a very numerous Family, call’d Tyen, having become exceeding 
powerful by their great Credit and Riches; they made themfelves popular by their Libera¬ 
lity, and growing proud of the Authority they had acquir’d, caus’d the People to rebel, who fecret- 
ly made away with their King. But to remove the Sulpicion of their having been the Rigicides, 
they plac’d his eldeft Son on the Throne, and made the youngeft Prime Minifter; however, as 
they had divided all the great Polls and Governments among themfelves, they left the Prince 
nothing but an empty Title, and kept all the Power in their own Hands. 

Kau-vang dy’d the fifty fecond Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Gbey-lye-vang. 


GHEY-LYE-VANG, Twenty ninth Emperor, reign d 
Twenty four Tears . 

A BOUT this rime the cruel Wars between the Tributary Princes began again, and lafted 
near three hundred Years. The Hiftorians call theic times Chen-que , or the warlike Ages. 
Each Prince aim’d at the Empire, and endeavour’d to deftroy his Rival. The Emperors had 
fcarcely any thing left them except their Dignity; and had the Affliftion to fee both their 
Authority and their Provinces taken from them by Degrees. The Hillory tells us, that the nine 
Brazen Veffels, which Yu, the Founder of the firll Dynajly, caus'd to be made, reprefenting the 
Provinces of the Empire, Ihook of their own accord ; which was look’d on as a Prefage of 
the Evils that threaten’d the State. _ ■ 

The Kingdom of Ofm was divided among four Princes, who had conquer’d it One of them 
vvho was become famous by gaining feveral Battles, form’d the Defign of feizing the other 
three Parts, but was prevented by Death. However his Son Chi-fyang , who fucceeded him, 
being equally unquiet, and ambitious to enlarge his Territories, picked a Quarrel with the Kings 
of Han and Ghey ; who chofe rather to deliver up the Places, which he unjuftly demanded by 
his Ambaflador under Pretence of making Satisfaction for Injuries receiv’d, than engage their 
Subjects in a bloody War. && 

Cbi-Jyang, _ who. breathed nothing but Hoftilities, thought to have made the King of Chau, 
another of his Neighbours, trackb in the fame manner; but that Prince not only difmifs’d 
Ins Ambauador withput giving him any Anfwer, but engaging the injur’d’Kings of Ban and 

2 V t 0 j°! n K m 7 f h ForCe A^ A TC f C ^ an S was ' mlrtx y defeated, and - himfelf 
flam The King of Cbau haying fubdued the Dominions of his Enemy, enter’d them in Tri¬ 
umph, and put all his Family to Death Not content with this Vengeance, he caus’d the 
Corps of Ch-iyam to^be brought before him; and cutting off his Head made a Cup of his 
Scull, out of which he usd to drink, being varmlh’d over for the Purpofe. One of the Offi- 
f rs , atta k chd t0 was fo enrag’d at, this Affront done to the Memory 

of his Mafter, that he attempted feveral times to flip into the Palace of the King , of Chau, 

and murder him; but being difcover d, he was put to death * S 

~ There was another War between. the King of U and the King of Tfi. The former gave the 
Command of his Army to a brave General, nam’d U-ki, who entring the Kingdom 8 of Yfi 
la Pifhad notenf TL ™ T^? 68 ' would’have pufh’d his Conquefts fartllr, 

he liv’d Le onTnf S tWCen TgF 0 Km f This 0fa » fober as He was valiant 
he hvd like one of the common Soldiers, and equally fhar’d with them the Fatigue as well 
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as the Gain; whereby he infpir’d his Troops with that Vigour to which he ow’d his Succeis 
rather than to his Valour. c'/fi- 

The Emperor dy’d the Sixteenth Year of the Cycle, and his Son Ngan-vang fucceeded him. ty\r\ j 

CvcXXXU). 

NGAN-VANG, 'Thirtieth Emperor, reign dTwenty fix Tears. 

H ISTORY relates nothing concerning this Emperor, excepting the Year of his Reign ; Nga»--M* Si 
and only gives an account of the Wars among the Tributary Princes. ° 

The King of Obey had engag’d in his Intereft the famous General U-hi, juft now mention’d, v . 
of whofe Wifdom lie had conceiv’d as high an Idea as of his Valour. One Day difcourftug B iws u«i!e- 
familiarly with him, concerning his Wealth, and the Strength of his Kingdom, which Nature r - il - 
had fortify’d with inacceffible Rocks: TJ-ki made Anfwer, that he deceiv’d himfelf much, if IHs &i . 
he plac’d his Security in fteep Rocks; and that the Power and Grandeur of a State con lifted to die Kmg 
in the Virtue and Application of the Perfon who govern’d. of 

This Anfwer encreas’d his Efteem with the Prince, who having declar’d War againft the King 
of Jjin, gave XJ-ki the Command of his Army ; with which he attack'd the Enemy, en¬ 
tirely defeated them, and forc’d the King to fue for Peace. Thefe and other no lefs glorious 
Actions gain’d the General the Affe&ion of the Prince, who to rccompenfe him, made him his 
Prime Minifter. The Grandees difpleas’d hereat, endeavour’d to render his Fidelity fufpeded; and vvho n ' r, ^ es 
fuggefted to the King that it was not prudent to put a Stranger into the inoft important Poft in PrTme^Mini- 
the State. TJ-ki, being inform’d of the ill Offices they were doing him, left the Kingdom for. 
fecretly, and retired to the Court of the King of TtJ’u ; where his Merit being foon known he ^ t!res f t °'] ie 
was plac’d at the Head of the Army, and having gain’d feveral Battles, againft different Princes, <US 
oblig’d them to feek the Amity and Alliance of his Mafter. The Great Men envying his 
Profperity, they endeavour’d to ruin him with the King; but not fucceeding in their Ddign]"they 
confpir’d againft their Sovereign as well as his Favorite; who difeovering the Plot, all thole con¬ 
cern’d in it were either banifh’d the Kingdom or put to Death. TJ-ki after this changed the Rentiers the 
Form of the Government, by limiting the Authority of the Grandees and Minifters, andlodging 
the Power folely in the King. This Reform in the State render’d it fo flourifliing that it became 14 d. 
formidable to the neighbouring Princes; who confpir’d with the Governors and Magiftrates of 
the Kingdom, to deftroy a Man, who had render’d his Mafter fo much their Superiour in Power 
and Authority. Accordingly he was found murder’d in his own Houfe. 

The Emperor dy’d the forty fecond Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son 
Lye-Pang. . 

LYE-VANG, Thirty firfi Emperor, reign cl Seven Tears. 

T HE Empire decay’d daily, and the Imperial Family was on the Brink of Rain. All &}*■*>*>%* 
the Tributary Princes maintain’d their Independency, excepting the King of Vji, who 3UtEmp ' 
was the only one who renew’d his Homage on Lyc-vang* s Accefiion to the Throne. The 
fame Year that he took Poftefiion of the Empire, the Kingdom of Ching, which had twenty 
three Princes in the Space of four hundred and thirty two Years, was deftroy’d by the King Kingdom of 
of Ban. S.” 

■The forty fecond Year of this Cycle was remarkable for the Birth of the Philofopher M the 
Meng-tfe, commonly known by the Name of Mencius, who is efteem’d moft of all the Phiiofophe* 
Chinefe Sages after Confirm. Lye-vang dy’d without Ifliie in the forty ninth Year of the born - 
Cycle, and his younger Brother Byen-vang, fucceeded him. 


HYEN-VANG, 


Thirty fecond Emperor, 
Tears. 


reign d Forty 


T HIS Prince had fcarcely any thing elfe but the Title of Emperor; the Imperial Autho¬ 
rity being fo little refpetfted that the Tributary Princes not only refus’d to acknow¬ 
ledge him for their Sovereign, but alfo threaten’d to declare War againft him if he oppos’d their 
Deigns, or blam’d their Condud. They being prepoflefs’d with an Opinion, that the Crown 
belong’d to the Poffeffbr of the nine Vafes of Copper, which the great Tu had caus’d to 
be made ; each of them ftrove to get the Pofteflion of them, in order to ufurp the Autho¬ 
rity over the reft. The Emperor, to defeat their Defigns, was oblig’d to have them thrown 
into a deep Lake, from which it was impoflible to get them out. _ ■ 

Mencius, who was but thirty fix Years old, then ftourilh’d in the higheft Reputation, and 
had feventeen Difciples that follow’d him. He travell’d oyer feveral Kingdoms, efpccially thofe 
of Ghey and 3 /f, inftrutfting Princes how to govern their Subjects, and the Subjcdfs in their 
Duty towards their Princes; as well as in the Virtues that they ought to pracrife, both in 
the private and adtive Scenes of Life. 

Byen-vang dy’d the thirty feventh Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son 
SHn-tfm-vang. 

VOL. I. u u shin- 


ffjlthvangt 

3 ad fiinp. 

Has nothing 
left but this 
Title. 
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SHIN-TSIN-VANG, Thirty third Emperor, reign'd 
Six Tears. 

y J r y> -| p t }p is p r i nc e had poffefs’d Strength and Courage enough to have taken Advantage of the 
SSjSa 1 Divitions and Wars, which reign’d among the Tributary Princes, doubtlefs he would - 
Em^rer. re {]. or > t | t [ ie p m pi r e to its former Grandeur: but his Cowardice and Sloth, in which 

Ire exceeded his Predeceffor, contributed more than any thing to the abafement of his Dig¬ 
nity and the extinction of his Authority ; while the King of TJin encreas’d to fuch a Degree 
SlSdice that’ he kept the other Princes in Subjection to him, and had the Imperial _ Authority, 
tho’ not the Dignity. Five Kings, viz. of Tfu, Chau, Han , Ghey, and Ten , joined their 
SeKin" Forces to oppofe his formidable Power ; but the King of Tfm defeated their Army, and 
eff/r,:,' ;> mirrht have deprived them of their Kingdoms, if a more important Concern had not call’d 
him elfewhere. Two Princes of the Weftern Part of the Province of Se-chwen, who were 
independant of the Empire, were at War together, and each demanded Aid from the King 
of Tfm ; who believing it was eafy to take Advantage of their Difference, and join thofe 
five°Confc- 3 vaft Countries to his own, marched to the Affiftance of one of thefe Princes, and defeated the 
dwate King-. Army of the other, who was found dead in the Field of Battle ; in fhort he oblig’d the 
Prince, whom he had a (Tiffed, to pay him Homage, and an annual Tribute. 

At the lame time the King , of Ghey, one of the Confederates, having no Hopes of living 
either eafy, or (ecu re in his Dominions, while he. had fo powerful a Prince for his Enemy, 

OF whnm became his Tributary, and pay’d him -the fame RefpeCt and Submiffion as if he had been 
SLT", Emperor. The King of Tfin granted him his Friendfhip and Protection the. more willingly, 
becomes his as t fo e Kingdom of Ghev, he could more eafily enter and fubdue the Territories of the other 

1 ribut.it v. p r j nces 0 f t Jj C Eaft. 

The Emperor, who had been ah idle Spectator of all the Victories of the King Of Tfin, dy’d 
the forty third Year, of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Ngan-vang. 

NGAN - VANG, Thirty fourth Emperor x reign d Fifty 
nine Tears . 

a; wt;, 'TP'IIIS Prince’s Reign was not more happy for being fo long ; ■ When he came to the 
;,j.thEmp. Throne, the Imperial Authority was almofl annihilated j and tho’ he wanted neither 

Parts nor Virtue, yet the State was too weak to undertake any thing that might give the 
lcaft umbrage to fuch a powerful Prince as the King of Tfin. 

Honour paid At this time a Ko-lau of the King of Tfu, nam’d. Riv-yen , who had gain’d the Hearts of 
w the Me- all, by his Probity and Uprightnefs, fell a Sacrifice to Envy, and was unworthily depriv’d of 
virtuous Mi Flonours; not being able to furvive his Misfortune, he threw himfelf into the River and was. 
nitier. * drown’d. The People were fo fenfibly afflicted at his Lofs, that they preferve the Memory. 

. of it by a Feaft; which is (till celebrated annually on the fifth Day of the fifth Month, 
when they fail about the Rivers in ornamented Barks, as if they were in ‘ fe arch'of that 
virtuous Mandarin, in order to bring him to life again. 

I^fxxxv Mencius dy’d the ninth Year, of this Cycle, in the- eighty fourth Year of his Age, and 
Year before’ is look'd upon as the greateft Philofopher of the Empire, except Crnfucm, . His Works are 
chriji 297. held in high Veneration, and his Defcendants enjoygreat Privileges, Mean time the King of 

c£j' m followed clofely his ambitious Defigns, and infenfibly clear’d the way to the Empire, by 

Afe«j-i/3d»es. un derhand (importing the War among the Tributary Princes ; each of whom afk’d Succours from 
him, which he readily furniffi’d them with, that they might deftroy one another, and leffen the 
Kingdom of Number of the petty Sovereigns. Thus the Kingdom of Song, which had fubfifted three hundred 
S,f>s m "‘ a ' eighty one Years, under thirty two Princes, was deftroy’d by the Kings of Tfi and Tfu ; and 
the Principality of Lti, which had been govern’d by thirty four Sovereigns, was fubdu’d by 
the King of Tfu, This laft alfo invaded the Territories of Ghey, who became tributary' to hi®. 
King off/r, Afer this Chau-fyang King of IJin, no longer concealing his'.Defign upon the Imperial 
dethrones the Crown, offer’d to the Sovereign Lord of Heaven a. Sacrifice,; with the fame Ceremonies' 
,jnperor ' which none but the Emperors were allow’d to perform, by which publick ACfc he openly 

declared his Pretenfion to that, fovereign Dignity. At that time' there was no Prince pow¬ 

erful enough to difpute it with him, except the King ot'Tfi ; but Chau-fyang gained acom- 
pleat Vitftory over him, and immediately fent part of his Troops to dethrone the Emperor, 
whofe Army was fo (mail, that it was defeated at the firft Attack; and this unfortunate' 
Prince was forced to implore the Clemency of. the Conqueror, to acknowledge him for his 
Sovereign, and yield up to him the. few Cities that, remained in his Hands. This Submit-" 
(ion faved him his Life, which he ended the Year following in the Province of Shan-ft, whither- 

lie retired. , . 

As foon as the Emperor’s Misfortune was publickly known, feveral of the Princes, par¬ 
ticularly the' King of Tlan, batten'd 1 to pay Homage to the King.: of Tfm. Neverthelefs, as 
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he was not acknowledg'd by the whole Empire, and there were (till Tome Princes, who ad¬ 
her’d to the Family of Chew, they elected Chm-kyun , one of the Grand-fans of the Brother 
of Kaie-vang, the twenty eighth Emperor of this Race. 

CHEW-KYUN, Thirty fifth Emperor , reign d Seven Tears. 

'IIEW-KTUN took the Title of Emperor the forty third Year of the Cycle, and gather’d 
Forces on all fi les to make Plead again!! the Ufurper, demanding Aids from the Kings 
of T/i, Tfii, and Ghey ; but thefe Princes fearing Chau-Jyang , and regarding no Intereft but 
their own, refus’d to fend him any. Chew-kyun finding himfelf forlaken, and out of Hopes 
of maintaining himfelf on the Throne, abdicated the Crown, and liv’d a private Life. Thus 
ended the Dynafiy of the Chew. 

Chan-fyang did not long enjoy the Authority which he had ufurp’d, but dy’d even before 
the Abdication of the Emperor ; his Son Hyau-veng-vang dy’d the lame Year, and left the 
Imperial Crown to his Son, call’d Chwang-Jyang-vang, who was the Founder of the Dynd- 
jly of gin. 


Abd ic.TtCT, 
and lb puts 


The Fourth DYNASTY, calU TSIN, which had Four 
Emperors , ’within the Space of Forty three Years, 

CHWANG-SY A NG-VANG, Fir ft Emperor, reigndThree 
Years. 

T HE Beginning of this Prince’s Reign is remarkable for his Inroad into the Terri- DYN ry 
tories of the King of Ghey. At firft he won feveral Battles, which lb alarm’d rs\N.' 
the other Princes, that fearing after he had gotten the Empire, he would difpofiefis t f /YV 
them, of their Dominions, five , of them viz. the King of Han, TJfi, Ten, Chau , 
and X/in, join’d the King of Ghey ; their Forces confifted of two hundred thoufand Men, ' 1 ft Emperor, 
who defeated the Emperor’s Army, and oblig’d him to quit the Territories which he had Q f Jb< 

' conquer’d. six^ftlJ 

During thefe Tranfa&ions the Emperor dy’d, and left the Crown to his adopted Son Ski- Kings. 
nvhang-ti , who lucceeded in the fifty fecond Year of the Cycle. According to the Cbinefe 
Hiflory he was bom in the .twelfth Month after his Conception. 


SHI-WHANG-TI, Second Emperor , reign cl Thirty fiven 
Years. 

I F the Confederacy form’d by the fix Kings, above mention’d, for their common Defenfc, si’i-wfarg-i:, 
had continu’d, they might eafily have maintained their Ground again!! the Forces of zdEmperw.’ 
Shi-whang-ti ; but their. Ambition loon difuniting them, they made War on one another, subdues the 
and fo weaken’d themfelves by the Deftrudion of their Armies, that by little and little Confederate 
they became a Prey to Shi-whang-ti ; who having fubdu’d them one* after another, 
put them to death with all the Males of their Families, ..excepting the King of T/i, whom with their 
he referv’d for a more Iingring and cruel Punilhment 3 for he Ihut him up in a Park, planted Famiiiw t0 
with Pine-Trees, where he allow’d him only juft as much Food as was necefliiry to fupport 
Nature. This unfortunate Prince, by thefe means grown defperate, refus'd to eat any of the 
Provifions which they brought him, and ftarv’d himfelf to Death. 

The King of Han avoided the Fate of the other Princes, by delivering up himfelf with Except the 
his Troops and Dominions to the Emperor j he liv’d at Court with the Honours belong- Jiin £ 
jng to his Rank, and as he had both Abilities and Experience, Shi-whang-ti often difeours’d wh ° lttbnuw ‘ 
with him upon the Maxims of Government. 

All thefe Principalities being re-uni ted under one Sovereign, and their Titles abolifh’d, F - n!ar S es the 
became thenceforth Provinces of the Empire , which, having been farther enlarg’d by the lividcsVimo 
great Conqucfts the Emperor made Southward, was divided by him into thirty fix Provinces. j(i Provinces 
The Admiral of a little Fleet, fent to fome of the Jafane/e. Iflands (t), affur’d the Empe- j opan (i rft 
ror in the Account he gave him of his Expedition, . that nothing could be more advari- peopled from 
tageous to the Trade of the Empire, than to have a Colony fettled there- and to engage him chim ‘ 

more 

(r) P. d;t Halle omits the Expedition to Bengal, mention’d p. i, which happen’d much aiiont the fame time with this to Japan. 
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more effectually m that Delign, he told him that one of the Iflands produc'd a fovereign 
• Remedy againft all forts of Difeafes, and even Death ttfelt. 

The Emperor fond of living long to enjoy his Conquers, was caught with this Bait, and fent 
V- him back with Ships, Soldiers, and three hundred young Men with as many marriageable 
e Maidens The Admiral arriving at an Hand, ' built a City, of which he declar'd himfelf 
j Sovereign 5 in a fhort time the Country was peopled, and the Inhabitants are proud of deriving 

their Original from the ChineJ'e, . ■ •' . . _ i „ • , 

Shi-whang-ti having obferv’d in’ vifiting Ins Empire that the Northern Provinces, efpe- 
cially Pc-che-li, Shan-fi , and Shenfi, were much expofed to the fudden Incurfions of the 
! Tartars • he fent a formidable Army, which having driven them back a.great way beyond the 
‘ Frontiers of die Empire, he immediately put in Execution the Scheme he had form’d to 
fecure his Country againft luch dangerous Neighbours, by building a Wall from the Sea to 
the Extremities of the Province of Shenfi, In the forty fecond Year of the Cycle, he caus'd 
Ships loaded with Iron, to be funk into the Sea, to fecure the Foundation ; one third part 
of the Men in the Empire, who were of a certain Age, were employ’d in the Work ; and 
the Architea was oblig’d under Pain of Death to join the Stones fa well with Mortar, that 


not a Nail could be driven between. 

There were large Arches built for the Paffage of Rivers, as alfo Forts along the Wall, at 
proper Diftances for Garrifons, and Gates in the moft convenient Places, to. facilitate Com¬ 
merce, and invade Tartary on Occafion. It was fo thick that feven or eight Horfemen could 
ride abreaft on it, and fo (olid that it is almoft all Handing to this Day ; but, what is more 


furprifing, is, that the whole was finifh’d in five Years time. 

Pubiifhes a This ftupendous Work was enough to immortalize the Founder; but. not fatisfy’d with 
bom^aVthe having Comparifons made between him and his Predeceffors, much to his Advantage, he pre- 
Books which tended he had eclipfed all their Glory, and that Pofterity might have none to talk of but 
treued of himfelf, he endeavour’d to deftroy the very Remembrance of them, For this end he pub- 
thfsaencesJi^ 1 ’^ a Decree, commanding his Subjects on pain of. Death to burn the Books call’d 
King , and all the Works of Confucius, which tranfmitted the Virtues, and.Adtions of thofe 
great Emperors; he only excepted thofe that treated of Architecture and Medicine, To coun¬ 
tenance thefe deftru&ive Orders, he framed feveral Pretences: Tbefe Books, faid he, were ufeful 
when the Empire was divided among various . Sovereigns, that the People might be govern'd by the 
fame Laws ; hut now that it is under one Monarch, it is the fame Spirit which governs and ani¬ 
mates the whole, Thefe Sciences, added he, to which an infinite Number of Men apply themfelves , 
ferae only to encourage Idlenefs, while Agriculture, which is the Source of Happinefs to the People, 
is negleBed, In fhort, according to him, thele Books contain’d the Seeds of Rebellion, and thofe 
who made them their Study went fo far in their Pretence to reform the State, that if the wife 


Commands of the Prince, which muft vary according to the feveral Occafions, were not con¬ 


formable to the ancient Laws of the Empire, they took the Liberty rafhjy to condemn his 
Conduit, and with their feditious Difcourfes kindled a Spirit of Difobedience and Rebellion. 

. This Decree was executed by the Governors with the utmoft Severity; they made the ftridteft 

Search for thefe valuable Books, and the Men of Learning, who were found with any of them 
in their Cuftody, were put to Death; however, fome Copies of them were fav’d, as I have 
mention’d in another Place. This Decree of- the Emperor, and the Severity with which it 
was put in Execution, have made his Name odious to Pofterity, andtheLofsof thefe ancient 
Name o,iioL Monuments is much bewail’d by the Chinefe, at this Day. A profound Peace fucceeding after 
Wakes Laws, a twenty five Years War, the Emperor ma'de feveral new Laws, and alter’d others. As he had 
feveral Children, fome of his Minifters advis’d him to create.the Younger, Sovereigns of cer- 
AdvfiS'e- tain Provinces ; but the Emperor putting them in mind of the Troubles which the eredting 
reftPrincipa- fuch Principalities had caus’d under the preceding Dynaflies, rejected that Method; and inftead 
Miinona" 1 * 6 diereo ^ orderd Palaces to be built for them in feveral Cities, where they fhould be main- 
otS^T bill'd at the Emperor’s Expence, and treated with the Refpedt due to their Birth, but have 
ger Children no Authority aver the People. This Cuftom has been obferv’d almoft ever fince, and in latter 
vvhiciu'eapi Reigns they have been oblig’d to refide in the Metropolis, and to follow the Court, 
points, ano- Shi-whang-ti, who was not us’d to be at reft, refolv’d to make a fecond Progrefs, through the 
tha Way. Eaftern Provinces of the Empire, and took 1 his fecond Son with him ; but falling dangerously 
ill on the Road, he dy’d in the thirty feventh Year of the Cycle. 

Finding himfelf drawing near his End, he wrote a Letter to his eldeftr Son, declaring 
Dies, and his Emperor, and deliver’d it together with the Seals of the Empire to his fecond Son, in 
younger Son order to fend them to his Brother; but as foori as the Emperor was dead, the young Prince 
StthS" refolv ’ d t0 P lace the Crown on his own Head - The only way to fucceed in this Affair, was 
was nomina- to engage Li-tfe, the Prime Minifter, in his Party, who had great Authority in the Em- 
tedEm P eror - P ire i he indeed rejected the firft Propofal, but on new Sollicitation, his own Intereft and the 
Merit of the young Prince at length prevail’d with him ; and being in great Efteem, his own 
Example drew almoft all the Suffrages over to the, young Prince. The eldeft Sbn who had 
got together fome Forces, in order to maintain his Right, -finding that moft of the Pro¬ 
vinces had already acknowledg’d his Brother Emperor, was oblig’d to fubmit; but the Steps 
he had taken, being look’d upon as Crimes of high Treaforyhe was order’d to kill himfelf. 


EUL- 
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EUL-SHI, Third Emperor , reign'd Three Tears . 

T HIS Prince, who was both an Ufurper and a Murderer of his Brother, during the fhort 

time that he reign’d, fhew’d how unworthy he was of the Crown. He chole the greateft ivt\j 
E nemy of the Family of Ffm for his Ko-lait , or Prime Minifter, who affected a great Zeal £"^’ or 3d 
for his Perfon, tho’ fecretly he was endeavouring to extirpate all his Race ; and indeed the mind by the 
Emperor’s Inclinations too well feconded the Views of the Traitor. Advice of a 

This Prince had told him feveral times, that. Life being fhort, he would pafs it as pleafantly Minuter, 8 
as poffible, and indulge himfelf in an unbounded Loofe of Pleafure. 

The Ko-lau upon this advifed him to remove all the Minifters and Governors appointed 
by his Father, who, he faid, would be continually difturbing his Pleafures with their Remon- 
ftrances, and Threatnings, and put in their Places fuch as he was fure would have a regard to 
his Quiet. The Emperor follow’d this pernicious Counlel, and all Employments were fill’d 
with Creatures of the Ko-lau. 


The Complaints and Murmurs which enfued in all the Provinces upon this Change, made 
the People,(who were burthen’d with Taxes to fupply the Emperor’s Expenccs in building Palaces, 

Parks, and fine Gardens,) ready to revolt. Add to this, that the fmalleft Faults were punifh’d 
in the fevered: manner; and that often the Governors gratify’d their private Refentments, 
under Pretence of pleafing the Emperor, and executing his Orders. 

One of the Generals of the Army, who had been lent into the Eaftern Provinces, .to quell °, ne uf 
fome Troubles, was the fir ft that revolted; and engag’d the Troops to proclaim for Emperor ^ 

the Lawful Pleir, who was Son of the eldeft Brother, and to dethrone the Uluvper, who had 
murder’d him. 

At this Juncture there appear’d.a Freebooter, call’d Lyew-pang, who from a private Sol- T,: “ of 
dier was become Captain of a Troop of Vagabonds. He was endow’d with great Qualities, h*-™ h n Z' 
being courageous, mild, and moderate; tho’ a ftxidt Obferver of the Laws of Military Difci- 
pline among his Companions. He was alio naturally eloquent and perfuafive, especially when 
he declaimed againft the Luxury and Indolence of the Emperor. A great Phyliognomift meet¬ 
ing him on the Road, threw himfelf at his Feet: By the Lines of your Face, which, fays he, 

J have carejully examin'd, I hum you will be Emperor , and I render you beforehand the ReJpeBs, 
which a SubjeB owes to his Sovereign. I have a Daughter, who has not her Equal for Beauty 
and JVifdom in the Empire ; her I offer you in marriage , fa Jure 1 am, that my PredlBion will 
one Day come to pajs. Lyew-pang t charm’d with this Difcourfe accepted the Offer, and was i ef > s mugh- 
inftantly marry’d. ’ ter j 

Mean time the revolted General form’d a Defign to make himfelf King of ffu ; and march- defeats the 
ing towards one of the Places of that Kingdom, which he hop’d to take in a Ihort time, revolted Ge- 
the Governor feeing the Danger he was in, begg’d Afliftance of Lyew-pang : who by his Pre- wul ’ 
fence and the Terror of his Name caus’d the Enemy to retreat, and thus deliver’d the City. 

But the Governor, inftead of acknowledging the Service, lliut the Gates againft his Deliverer. 

Lyew-pang, being inform’d by a Letter faften’d to an Arrow, which was fhot into his Camp, 
that the Governor’s Ingratitude had caus’d a Sedition in the City, immediately belieg’d, and fealing 
the Walls, took it. The Governor having been flain at the firft Attack, the Inhabitants declar’d and becomes 
for the Conqueror, who enter’d with his Army in Triumph 5 and thus from being Captain of General of a 
the Vagabonds, he became of a Hidden General of a great Army, as well as Mafter of a rich, great Anuy ' 
Booty. Hereupon he caus’d red Enfigns to be made, and began to entertain Hopes of fulfilling 
the Prediction of the Fortune-Teller. 

In the mean time, tho’ the Emperor’s Throne ftiook under him, yet it could not roufe 
him out of that dead Lethargy, into which the Love of Pleafure had thrown him ; and the 
perfidious Ko-lau, inftead of endeavouring to recover him, precipitated his Ruin, by his per¬ 
nicious Advice *, he falfiy accufed of Crimes the Minifters and Governors, who were belt 
affeCted to the reigning Family, and had them immediately put to Death. Such a Career of 
Covetoufnefs and Cruelty making the People defperate, many Cities, and even whole 
Provinces, received thofe who came to take Pofleffion of them, looking on them as the Aven¬ 
gers of publick Liberty. So that in the fecond Year of Eul-ffi, feveral Provinces revolting, 
chofe their own Sovereigns; and thus all the Kingdoms rofe again, which had been deftroy’d a g^. n e up 
by the Dexterity of Shi-whang-ti , particularly thofe of ffi, Ten, Chau, Ghey, and TJu, 

The King of ffu, who was the moft powerful, having taken into his Service the brave T,ye^.p ang 
Lyew-pang, fent him and two other Generals, with each an Army under his Command, to ^ C5 
attack the Emperor feparately ; promifing to beftow the Kingdom of ffm on any of the three, * n£ ° Ju ' 
that fhould take the Metropolis, and drive the Emperor out of it. 

The Chinefe Monarch concluding, that if he defeated the King of f/u, he could eafily defeats the 
fubdue the reft, fent a large Body to oppofe bis three Generalas; one of whom was beaten 
by the Imperial Army, which at length , was routed in its Turn by the General of Lju, 
named Hyang-hyu. 

On this they fent to Court for a Reinforcement, but the Deputy being oblig’d to return 
without having had an Audience of the Ko-lau, they with their General join’d the Forces 


under Hyang-hyu. 
Vo l. I. 
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The Ko-lau hearing of the Defertion of the Imperial Army, and fearing that his Treachery 
(hould be fufpefted, °to prevent the Punishment which he juftly dreaded, brought an Afiaftin 
into the Palace, who murder’d the Emperor in the twenty fourth Year of, his Age, and the 
third of his Reign. Thus perith’d miferably a Prince, who pav’d his Way to a Throne by 
the Murder of his Brother. 

Mean while the Ko-lau , who had ftiut himfelf in his Palace, pretending to be lick, came 
out in hafte, as if he wanted to difeover the Regicide and his Accomplices, and the better' 
to make this Shew of his Fidelity pafs unfufpedted, he plac’d Ing-vang , who was Grand 
Nephew to the Emperor, on the Throne. 


ING-VANG, Fourth Emperor , reign d Forty five Days. 

Jv-var.r, <;h Pip HIS Prince had been but three Days PolTeffor of the Crown, when he difeover’d that 
Emperor, r j|_ it was the treacherous Ko-lau, who had murder’d the late Emperor. But as it was 
thetreawious hazardous to punifh fo powerful a Minifter openly, he pretended, to be lick, and commanded 
Ko-lau. his Son to ftab the Traytor, when he came alone, according to the Privilege of his Place, 
to fpeak with him in private. This was put in Execution, and the Empire thereby de¬ 
liver’d from a Monfter, who difpos’d of all Employments, and arbitrarily deprived the Mi- 
nifters and Governors, both of their Subftance and Life. Afterwards they put to Death all his 
kindred to the third Generation.^ , 

Lc no pa** In the mean time Lyew-pang was advancing towards the Capital: which when the Empe- 

Empww tllC ror heard, he drew out all his Troops that were in Garrifon, to ftrengthen his Army, 
am! puts’an Lyew-pang on his fide making ufe of Stratagem, lent abundance of his Soldiers, under Pretence 
Aw./'ot Deferters, into the Imperial Camp; where they corrupted great Numbers, craftily per- 

fuading them that it was their Intereft to follow Lyew-pang : who being inform’d that the Im¬ 
perial Army was ready to mutiny, came upon it fuddenly and defeated it. The Emperor find¬ 
ing himfelf forfiiken by his Subjeds, and fearing Death more then the Lofs of his Crown ; 
threw himfelf at the Conqueror’s Feet, and deliver’d him the Seals and other Marks of the 
Imperial Dignity. Lyew-pang entred the City in Triumph, which he gave Leave to his Sol¬ 
diers to plunder, excepting the Palace, where he found immenfe Riches} forbidding them 
under the fevered Penalties to life any. of the Inhabitants, ill. 
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The Fifth DYNASTY,, call'd HAN, which had Twenty 
five Emperors in the Space of Four hundred and twenty 
fix Tears . 

KAU-TSU, Fir ft Emperor , whofe Name before was LYEW- 
PANG, reign d Twehe Tears. 

YEW-PANG was the Founder and fir ft Emperor of this Dynajly, under the Name 
of Kau-tfu. At firft he orilyaffumed the Title of King of' Lfin • becaufe he had 
! taken the Capital of the Empire, in the Name of : the King of LfL who had 
promis’d to give him that Kingdom. 

I-Iyang-hyu(A), the other General, who as hath been obferved had alfo been lent to dethrone 
the Emperor was yext to find that Lyew-pang, through his Expedition and Addrefs had de- 
pnv dhim of the Glory and Principality to which he afpir’d • ‘arid as he waS brutilh and 
cruel, and at the Head of a numerous and well difeiplin’d Army, it was fortunate for 
Lyew-pang, that he prevented its coming to an open Rupture. This was effected by means 
of an Interview, procurd by the 'Father of Bydng-hyu, at which the Generals being reconcil’d; 

they, afterwards entred the Metropolis together. • ° 

, E a a &: h >' u ' "***• CMericy and Mildnefi of Lyew-pdng-; and to fhew his hatred 

to the Princes of Tfm, fit the City arid the Imperial Palace on Fire 5 had the Tombs of the Prin- 
cesof m & archd, ancMtheu Bones thrown into .unknown- Places; and with his own Hands 
hL U M^fortune det ir ° nd Pnnce> whom ty m ~P an g had treated .with great Refped ever fince 

' A'grit number of the Iite Emperor’s Soldfe; who were alhowg his Troops, having 
murmur d at his Truelty. he cam d their Arms to be taken from them by Stratagem; after 
which they were, furrounded by hts Army, who cut all their Throats without Merly, by his 

(a) In the Orig. Hjang-jiil Orders. 
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Orders. So many barbarous Aclions render’d him abhorr'd by the Soldiers, as well as the Q 
People; endlerv’d as a Foil to let off the Juftice, Clemency, and Moderation of Lycw-pang. iff m.' 

As Hyang-byu had made himfdf ablolutein the State of Han, and plac’d Garrifons in moft t/W 
of the Cities, he next relulved to murder his Matter, to whom he owed his prefent For-.^j,^”* 
tune; wheieby he propofed both to attain the Empire, to which he had long afpired, and cbriji 237. 
be revenged on him for having preferr’d Lyew-pang before him, in giving him the Principality t/Yv 
of Tfin. With th is Delign lie let toward the City of Kyew-kyang , in the Province of Kyang- Hyang-hpi af- 
Jl, where the King of fjii was. This Prince to honour his General, came himfelf to meet ^j uc ( ! ^ 
him, and was immediately aflailinated. Lyew-pang being grieved at the Misfortune of this ins 0 J ‘‘‘ 
Prince, who was his Benefactor, order’d the molt magnificent Obfcquies poffible for him; 
which gain’d him Hill more the Affedtion of the People, who join’d with him to revenge 
the Death of their Sovereign. The two Generals, who from this time were at War together * s t ^ fl ' aied 
for the Imperial Crown, having fought feventeen Battles, with various Succefs, at la ft Lyra)- ^?fnnd 
pang entirely defeated his Antagonift’s Army, who flew himfelf to avoid falling into his Ene- lolls Hmfeli'. 
my's Hands. 

A Soldier, who found his Body on the Ground, cut off his Head, and carry’d it to Lye-w- 
pang , after which it was fix’d on a Spear, and Ihew’d to all the, Inhabitants of yi). The Con¬ 
queror uled his Victory with Moderation j he order’d a magnificent Funeral for Hyang-byu , to 
fhew the Efteem he had for his Valour, and gave his Father the Sovereignty of a Province. 

This War being ended, he conven’d a General Aflembly of the Eftates of the Empire ; 
wherein he was declared Emperor, under the Name of Kau-tfu, by all the Tributary Princes, pg^r? 
Grandees, and Governors of the Provinces. He kept his Court at firft in the Province of Sben-ft 
but afterwards remov’d it into that of Ho-nan, where it continued one hundred ninety fixYears, 
under twelve Emperors. . , 

At a great Feaft which he gave to his Officers and Soldiers, with whom he talk'd very 
familiarly, he afk’d them, to what they attributed his Advancement to the Empire ; they mak¬ 
ing Anfwer in flattering Terms, aferibed it to his Merit, Valour, and other great Qualities ; Ton The Maxim 
are mijlaken , reply’d the Emperor, it is owing to this, that I knew bow to diftinguijh the different 
1 Talents of thofe whom I honour'd with my Confidence , and to give them fucb Employments as they were Advance- 
mojl fit for. . _ _ inem - 

Kau-tfu falling Tick, nam’d his Son Whey-ti for his Succeflor, appointing him Minifters m 
whom lie might confide ; he dy’d the forty third Year of the Cycle. The Chinefe Hiftory 
jbeftows on him the higheft Elegies. 

WHEY-TI, Second Emperor 3 reign'd Seven Tears . 

T HE Empire expected great things from this Prince, he being endow’d with Abundance zd 
of Meeknefs, and Moderation, as well as great Courage. But thefe Virtues were defac’d ?^ r s °£ is 
by much greater Faults; his immoderate Love for Women ruin’d his Health, and his Complai- Mother with 
fance for his Mother induced him to intruft her with the Care of the Empire. , , Affairs. 

This Princefs aflum’d the whole Authority to herfelf, and was generally hated for her Cru- Her wicked 
elty and other Crimes. She removed the Minifters and Governors, according to her Fancy, and Pra&ces ' 
difpofed of their Places to her Creatures. The ordinary Inftrument of her Revenge was Poifon, 
which flie caufed to be given fecretly to thofe file wanted to get rid of 
The King of ffi } who was the Emperor’s eldeft Brother, coming to vifit him, .when he 
was lick, lnul been dilpatch’d in the fame manner, if the Emperor himfelf had not taken 
the fatal Cup, which flie had prefented him, out of his Hand. 

Whey-ti dy’d the fiftieth Year of the Cycle, being opprefs’d with Infirmities, which his She fets up 
loofeLife had brought upon him. Lyu-bew, his Mother, fearing that they intended to fet one herSor/s 
of the Emperor’s Brothers pn the Throne, -pretended to .liave ; a Child, which flie bought of a Death. 
Countrywoman and declared herfelf his Guardian; but confidering that the Cheat was in 
Danger of being difcover’d, while, the Mother lived, £he caus’d her to be ftrangled. 

LYU-HEW, the, Ufurper; reign'd Eight Tears. 

T HIS Princefs was not fatisfy’d to have raifed her Family out of the Duft to theheigheft fytMmv, 
Dignities of the Empire, but flie wanted the Tributary Crowns at her Difpofal ; and the Ufurper. 
;put to Death one of her Minifters who had the Courage-.to tell her, that thofe Dominions 
belong’d of Right to the Princes of the Family .of Han , apd that her.Hufband bad fworn all 
the Governors to maintain that Right even : by Force ;pf Arras, if Neceffity required it. 

However, flie thought herfelf powerful enough to fear nothing ; and in effedt gave the Sove¬ 
reignty of Lome.Provinces to her own Relations, on Condition of paying her Homage. 

After this fhe murder’d the young Child, to , which rite, was. Guardian, and by fo doing Murders the 
difcover’d the Secret of the Artifice which her Ambition had prompted her to. Her Relations pretended 
Hfo abufing their good Fortune, behav’d themfelves’ with fo much Arrogance and Pride, that Kcir> 
the Nobles combin’d together' to reduce them to their former defpicable Condition^ when 
this wicked Princefs was taken away by a fudden Death, in the fifty eighth Year of the Cycle, 

Her 
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Her Memory was fo odious, that nobody would take the Part of her Family; fo that all her 

Relations were maflkcred throughout the Empire. . 

They proceeded immediately to eled an Emperor, and chofe the Sovereign of a fmall State, 
who was the fecond Son of Kau-tju. He afcended the Throne without Oppofition, and took 
tile Name of Vcn-tl. 

VEN-T% Third Emperor , reign'd Twenty three Tears. 


3 J X TNDER the Reign of this Prince the Empire recover’d its ancient Splendor ; and his 
Emperor, Ij Virtties gain’d him in a little time the Love of the Nobles as well as the People. 

Em iretoki In the Sacrifices which he offer’d, according to Cuftom, to the Lord of Heaven, he firft 
S«rluft!e S pray’d for the Happinefs and Profperity of his Subjeds, then for the Prefervation of his 
Perfon. He was fo frugal, that he would not fuller the leaf! Alteration to be made in the 
Furniture of his Palace, nor to be ferved in Gold or Silver Plate; and prohibited his Wives, 
even the Empvefs herfeif, to wear Silks, that were either embroider’d or of various Colours. 
He teftify’d his Tendernefs for the People, by remitting the Duty on Salt, and one half 
of the ordinary Taxes; alfo by ordering all the poor old Men in every Province, after they 
were arrived to the Age of fourfeore, to be maintain’d at his own Expence, 
whokfome There being a Mint for Copper Money no where but in the Metropolis, whereby thelm- 
Reguhtions. perial Treafure found an Advantage, but the Public fuffer’d in Proportion to the Diflance of 
Places ; he permitted the Coinage of them all over the Empire, ordering, that this fort of 
Money ihould be made round, with a fquare Hole in the middle for the Conveniency of car¬ 
rying it. The preceding Wars having laid wafte the Country and ruin’d Agriculture, which 
is one of the principal Supports of the State, he cultivated the Earth with his Royal Hands, 
in fome fort to enoble that laborious Profeffion. He caufed Mulberry-Trees to be planted, 
and Silk-Worms to be bred in his Palace, in order to induce the Grandees to follow his 
Example ; obliging the Emprefs and his other Wives to employ themfelves in Needlework, 
that they might let a Pattern of Induftry to the Chinefe Ladies. He proteded Learning, and 
gave leave for the Books, which had been faved from the Fire, to be produc’d. In his Reign 
the Art of making Paper was alfo firft difeover’d, by grinding Bambu in Mills made on 
hJiae Tn!c Purpofe j every thing before being written on Leaves, or the Bark of Trees, with an Iron 
invented. p enc jl. jnftead of which they invented likewife Pencils made of Hair, and Ink which is 
diftblv’d in Water on a Piece of Marble. While this Prince was thus employ’d in making 
his People happy, the Tartars made feveral Inroads into the Empire, but were repulfed with 
The Tartan Lofs, and driven a great Diftance from the Frontiers. The moft diftant Nations were fo af- 
repulfed, feded with the Fame of his Virtue, and Wifdom of his Government, that the Provinces of 
Shani’-icng $uang-fong and §uang-fi voluntarily offer’d to fubmit to his Laws, and pay’d him Tribute; 
fabmtft<fl& 011 wb * cb be ^ ent AmbafTadors to receive their Homages. The only Fault which this Prince 
L aW3 l . ° is accufed of, is his Weaknefs in giving credit to a certain Impoftor, who prefented him with 
a very coftly Liquor, affuring him that, if he drank it, it would make him immortal. 

He dy’d in the forty fixth Year of his Age, and the twenty firft Year of the Cycle, and 
was fucceeded by his Son King-ti. 


KING-TIj Fourth Emperor , reign d Seventeen Tears. 

4 th f]pHIS Prince was remarkable for his Mildnefsand Clemency. One of his firft Ads was 
Etfpvror. to mollify the Rigour of Punifhments which were then inflided on Criminals; but he 

re-eftablifh’d the Taxes, which his Father had reduc’d to one half, alledging as a Reafon, 
that fince Agriculture was reftored, the Imperial Treafure ought to be put in a Condition to 
fupport the Occafions of the State. 

The great Indulgence of thofe who had the Care of the Education of the young Princes, 
occafion’d great Diforders in his Reign. As it was the Cuftom for the Children of the Tri- 
Themfh butar y Princes t0 > educated’with thofe of the ’Emperor, the eldeft Son of King-ti made 
Mionofiiisa Feaftforone of them, whom he had taken a particular Affedion for above the reft; 
SiaiE Jn which he carr y’ d the Debauc h to fuch Excefs, that having quarrell’d with his Favorite, he 
in the Em. Aabb’d him dead with a Knife. The Father hearing of his . Son’s Death, fwore to revenge it, 
pire ' and engag’d in his Quarrel fix other Tributary Princes, who join’d Forces with him. The 
Emperor, to prevent their Defigns, fentan able General with an Army againft them ; who had 
the Policy to draw the Enemy into a Province, where they had Difficulty to meet with Pro¬ 
tons. while lumfelf, fortify’d in his Camp, had plenty : of all things neceffary for the Subfiftance 
of his Army. 3 

The Confederates perceiving they fliould foon .be afflided with Famine, refolv’d to divide 
their Forces, and attack the Camp on all' fides at once. But being repulled with very great 
Lofs, they fell into a diforderly Flight, on which the Imperialifts made a dreadful Slaughter; 
and the fix Princes were either kill’d by the Emperor’s Soldiers, or kill’d themfelves to prevent 
falling into the Enemy’s Hands, 


The 
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: Emperor dy’d the thirty Icventh Year of the Cycle, ami was luccecded by his Son 


VU-TI, Fifth Emperor, reign d Fifty four Years. 


T HE Prudence, Moderation, and Valour of this Prince, his Application to Government, jdi 
his Love for the Sciences, and particular Regard for learned Men, made him efteem’d 
as one of the great eft Emperors that ever reign’d in China. As fuon as he had perform’d, his *' 

Father’s Obfequies, he lent for all the chief Phiiofophers in the Empire to his Court, to con- 
fult them upon the Meafures of his Government. And as he was naturally inclin’d to War, 
he thought they would have incourag’d his Inclination, by advifmg him to attempt the Con- 
queft of "feme neighbouring Countries, that he might eftablith Order and Tranquillity therein; 
but he was mightily fuvprifcd to find thefe Wife Men perluading him to maintain Peace, and 
avoid the moil juft Wars, which fooner or later prove fatal to a State. 

This made him give over the Thought of fuch Projects, however fond he was of them, 
and apply himfelf to the Cares of Government, which he reliev’d with Hunting, the only 
Recreation he delighted in. He had for that Purpofe a Park, enclofed with Walls of vail 
Extent, where all forts of Game and Fallow Beafts were kept; but reflecting thatfo much 
Land lying uncultivated was a Lofs to his People, he choie rather to deprive himfelf <i 
that innocent Pleafure, than give them Cauie to complain, and thenceforth contented him¬ 
felf with the ancient Parks belonging to his Predcceilbrs. 

He made feveral Laws, very , conducive to the Peace of the Empire. The Extent of Land, IIis 
given in Sovereignty to any Prince, was not to exceed one hundred Li fquare ; But fume 
of them had fo encreafed their Quantity, that they poffels’d above a thou fond Li. He re¬ 
medy’d this Abufe, by ordaining that, whenever a Prince Ihould die, his Eftate Ihould be 
equally divided among his legitimate Children, not thinking it juft that only one ihould be 
enrich’d, while the reft, thro’ Indigence, were unable, with Decency to perform the Ho¬ 
nours indifpeniably due to their Father’s Memory. He order’d withalf/ that tor want of law¬ 
ful Heirs, thofe Sovereignties fhould revert to the Crown. 

In order to promote the Sciences he commanded the learned Men, whom his Liberal!- More, tlic 
ties had drawn to his Court, to put iu Order thofe ancient and precious Books which had nnci " nt 
efcap’d the general Deftrudion; caufiug them to be taught publickly ; as alio. the Moral Baok5 ' 
Maxims of Confucius and Men fins. Thefe Books were Manufcripts, Printing hot having 

been invented till within fifty Years before the Chrljlian Air a. 

The good Qualities of this Prince were tarnifli’d by his Wealsnels, in giving Ear to Im- Delude.! 
pollors,\vho promifed him an Elixir, which Ihould render him immortal } once, when one with t,,c Lf - 
of thefe Chemifts brought him this Liquor of Immortality, and fetting. it on the Table ear- nioTta°iit/. ni * 
neftly intreated him to drink it for an Experiment; one of his Miniftcrs, who had endeavour’d 
in vain to cure him of his Credulity, took up the Cup fuddenly and drank it himfelf. The 
Emperor being incenfed that his Miniftcr had deprived him of Immortality, refolvcd to 
punilh him with Death; to which the Minifter reply’d with a Smile, If this Drink , Sir, 
hath made me Immortal, how can yoti put me to Death ? But if you can, how doth this fri¬ 
volous i Theft dtferve it ? This Anfwer foften’d the Emperor, who, tho’ he applauded the William 
of his Minifter, was not thoroughly cured of his Weaknefs. 

Some time after a Magician appear’d at Court, who undertook to fliew the Emperor one 
of his Wives of the fecond Order, who was dead, and had been tenderly beloved by him. 

The Impoftor pretended flic inhabited the Moon, where llie enjoy’d the Efleds of drink- 
ing the Liquor which render’d People immortal; and, having order’d a Tower to he built, cfjr! J l 11 7 * 
affirm’d that by his Power over Spirits, he would caufo her to defeend therein as often as iVTV 
tlie Emperor pleafed. The Emperor affifted at the conjuring Ceremonies, hut the Immortal impoftor. 
was deaf to the Voice of the Magician, who fearing to be punilh’d, had recouric to this 
Artifice. Having on a piece of Silk written the Reafbns, which hinder’d the Concubine from 
defeeuding from the Moon, he caufed a Cow to fwallow it;. after which pointing to the Beall, 

1 know not, lavs he to the Emperor, in a fearful Tone,' what Crime ice' have committed , but 
I fee in the Belly of this Creature things that furprisse me ; command it,. O Prince ! to be 
open'd in your Prefencc. The Cow was accordingly open’d, and the piece of Silk found in 
its Belly. But after examining the Writing, they difeover’d it to be the Impoftor’s own Hand, 
who not able to deny it was put to Death. This Hiftory ferves for a Subject to feveral 
Comedies. 

Vu-ti won four great Vidories over the far tars-, and, after having driven them far beyond the Repe!s rhe 
Great Wall, he carry’d his vidorious Arms into the Kingdoms of Pegu, Siam, Kamhoya , ami iEr, and 
Bengal-, dividing the vanquifh’d Countries among the two Generals, and other Officers, who ^ 
had conquer’d them. He built feveral Cities there, and honour’d the two Generals with the tries. ° UU ’ 

Title of King. Thefe Chine]e foon contraded the Manners and Inclinations of the ‘Tartars, 

and proved in time the greateft Enemies of their Mother Country. 

One of thefe Tartar Kings, to prevent the Refentment of the Emperor, threw him- 0n 'E' n ° rt,,e 

fclf upon his Mercy, fubmitted to pay him Tribute, and lent his cldeft Son to be 

Vol. I. Y y educated 
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educated at his Court. The Emperor was greatly pleafed with this young Prince, who, 
befuie a graceful Shape, had a very lofty Air, mixt with a furpnzing Sweetnefs; and being 
charm’d with his Dexterity in managing Horfes, made him firft his Matter ot the Horie, 
' and afterward General of. his Army : honouring him with the Name of Kin (u), to diftin- 
• ,T uifli him from the Tartars, as if he had been a Native of China. 
a When Vu-ti drew near his End, he declar’d the Son of one of his Concubines his Sue- 
ceffor. This young Prince, whom he loved better than any of bis Children, was no more 
than ewht Years of Age; but he appointed him for Guardian one of his Minifters, in 
whom he had an entire Confidence. And fearing that the Mother of the young Emperor 
fhould ftir up Troubles in the State, as Lyu-hew had done, he refolv’d to put her to Death, 
for the many Crimes £he was accufed of; allowing her the Favour however of drooling what 
Death lhe would die. 

The Emperor dy’d the thirty firil Year of the Cycle, and the feventy firft of his Age, and 
the young Prince Chau-ti iucceeded him. 


CHAU-TIy Sixth Emperor } reign d Thirteen Tears . 


ch ai .ii, 6th qPHIS Prince, tho’ very young, difeover’d good Difpofitions, and a Prudence far above his 
Emperor. I Years; being very tradable to the Inftru&ions which he receiv'd from the wife Guar- 
wife Con- dian which his Father had appointed him. He began his Reign by rewarding the Officers 
dua - who had ferv’d the State well; by fending juft and able Magiftrates fecretly into the Provinces,* 
to enquire if the People were opprefs’d; and by providing for the Poor in a time of Dearth, 
Akflr-iir when he ordain’d that the rich. People, who had more Corn than was neceffary for their 
pooref&ib- Subfiftence, fliould furnifh the poor with as much as they wanted, and be oblig’d to fow 
jeeb. enough to fupply them. To make them Amends, he remitted the Taxes on all fort of 

Grain ; by which wife Regulation he fav’d the Lives of infinite Numbers of indigent People, 
Makes Peace Equally careful of the Repofe and Happinefs of his Subjeds, he concluded an honour- 
Tmm%nd uble Peace with the Tartars ; but did not long furvive it, dying without Male Iffue, in the 
dies greatly forty fourth Year of the Cycle, before he was quite twenty two Years old, mightily lamented 
lamented. \yy t h e Empire, on account of his excellent Qualities. 

Hjau-ti his Hyau-ti his Uncle fucceeded him, with the Confent of the whole 'Nation, who foon re- 
^; ous pented their Choice; for he was negligent of the Government, had no Tendernefs for the 
hfoondepT People, fpent both Day and Night in Debauches, and defpis’d all good Counfels, which ob- 
fed. lig’d the Minifters and Nobility to depofe him. 

They went to the Palace, and feiz’d the Seals, and other Enfigns of the Imperial Dignity, 
declaring he had forfeited his Authority; and then fent him to the little State, whereof he 
had been Sovereign before 5 not one of his Subjeds or Domeftics finding Fault with what was 
done, fo odious and contemptible he had render’d himfelf. They chofe in his Place Swen-ti, 
who was Grand-Son of the Emperor Vu-ti. 


SWEN-TI , ; Seventh Emperor, reign d Twenty five Tears. 


Sw,j.n, HpPIE Misfortunes which this Prince fuffer’d in his Youth, did not a little contribute to thole 
"thEmptror. Jl Virtues which render’d him worthy ofthe Empire. He had been educated in a Prifon, 
‘ where the Prmcefs his Mother was Ihut up by the Command ofthe Emperor; who fufpeded 
her, tho’ falfely, of deftroying the Princes and Princeffes of the Royal Blood, by Witchcraft 
and Sorcery. The Keeper of the Prifon was very careful of him, and Swen-H, as foon as he 
was Emperor, rewarded him with a Principality. 

This Prince was^ of eafy Accefs, of a very mild compaflionate Nature to the Unfortunate, 
and very conftant in his Application to State-Affairs. 

Re-eihblifljes As he refolved to govern alone, he re-eftablifh’d an Officer, fupprefs’d by his Predeceffors; 
cn ° rs ‘ whole Bufinefs it was to put the Emperor in mind of his Faults, and to exhort him to reform 
his Condud, when he departed from his Duty. 

He caufed exad Information to be given him of the Behaviour of the Governors and Magi* 
ftrates of the People ; gave Audience often, efpecially to Widows, Orphans, and poor Folks. 
Pie permitted all his Subjeds to prefent him Memorials; becaufe in that Form they could better 
explain, and he give more Attention to their Cafe, than in Audiences. / 

Reduces the He reduc’d the multitude of Laws to a certain Number of Articles, and difannull’d the reft, 
jaW5, which ferv’d only to perplex the cleared: Matters, and to perpetuate Suits. 

Having been inform’d that the Kingdoms in India , which were conquer’d by his Grand¬ 
father, had thrown off the Yoke, he was preparing to., go and-chaftife the Rebels; but was 

difi'uaded 


(u) The Hillary is related confufedly in this Place. The Fa¬ 
ther of this Prince, who is called the Tartar King, feeras to 
be one of the two Cbiiie/c Generals, mention'd juft before, who 
were fettled in the Parts of India , to the South of China ; and 
if fo, thofe Countries feem to be confounded with Ealiern 


Tartary, whence came the, Manchpws, who are Defendants 
of the Kin Tartars. Which Jail took their Name from a De¬ 
scendant of this Prince, whofe Father reign’d in Eaftern Tar- 
-tary, as will appear hereafter. 
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diffuaded from it by his Minifters, who told him, that the Blood of his Subjects ought to be 
dearer to him than Conquers io diftantjand that thole who refilled his Wifiiom and Virtue did 
not deferve to tafie the Sweets of his Government. 

In the forty eighth Year of the Cycle there were dreadful Earthquakes, which leparated 
Mountains, and fill’d up Valleys ; and as fuch Accidents were not common, they {truck the 
greater Terror among the People, who look’d on them as a Sign of the Anger of Heaven, and 
the Fore-runner of fome greater Calamity. Tan-yu , a King of the Tartars, fent Ambafladors 
to pay the Emperor Homage, and to acknowledge hiinfelf his Tributary. As it was lulpected 
that their Intentions were not fincere, and that they came only to diicover the Strength of 
the Empire, and prevent War being declar’d againft their Nation before they had recruited 
themfelves, it was refolv’d at firft not to admit them to Audience; but perceiving by the fine 
Furs which they brought, that this Step was taken folely for the Advantage of having free Li¬ 
berty of Trade they were gracioully receiv’d, and treated as Envoys of an Ally. 

Swen-ti , who attended the Throne at the Age of eighteen, was but forty three Years old, 
in the ninth Year of the Cycle, when he dy’d, leaving his Crown to his Son Tum-ti. 



YWEN-TI, Eighth Emperor } reign d Sixteen Tears. 

T HE Angular Tafie this Prince had for Learning, and his Helped for learned Men, whom -/a BtU 
he invited to his Court, and often convers’d with, made him indeed a great Scholar, but i i ’“ 1<;rUi ' 
not a Great Prince, tho’ he did not want leveral good Qualities. lie is prais’d particularly h n o.kr?,i<- 
for his Moderation, his Love to his People, and the Frugality he difeover’d after he was Em- wv;, - 1 * u s"b 
peror, being ufed to lay, That He who could be contented with little, would want nothing. He 
regulated his Houfe by this Maxim ; he leflen’d the Number of his Dotnefiics, and retrench’d 
all Superfluities in his Diet, Furniture, Stables, and Equipage ; retaining only juft as much 
of every thing as was purely neceflary. 

But thefe good Qualities, and many more, were quite obfeur’d by the bad Choice of his Ser- bat ruill . }l : s 
vants having regard neither to their Capacities nor Experience ; to exprefs themfelves polite- Affairs, by :i 
ly and eloquently, was with him the higheft Merit, and all that he required in his greatelt 
Minifters. Hence having no other Views than their own Promotion, they fill'd the Court * " 

with Factions and Cabals, endeavouring to deftroy one another, and get the Alcendant over 
the Prince; who by his Credulity and Weaknefs fuffer’d himlelf to be led into all their Mea- 
fures. So that by Degrees they turn’d all Perlons of Merit and Experience out of the Ma¬ 
nagement of Affairs, and put their own Friends and Relations into their Places. • 

Notwithftanding the Peace which had been concluded with the Tartars , the Troops that who violate 
were polled along the Walls took two of their Princes Prifoners ; who trufting to the former * C j Pt Y e 
Treaty, were hunting in the Mountains, and beheaded them both. rllT 

The Emperor, inftead of punifhing the Commander of thofe Troops for this piece of 
Treachery, rewarded him for it; but hearing that the Succeflor of one of thofe Princes, was 
levying numerous Forces, to revenge that infamous Breach of Peace; in order to nppeale him, 
and prevent the War, he was oblig’d to give him a Princefs of the Imperial Family in Mar¬ 
riage, with a confiderable Dowry. A Civil War was ready to break out in the Empire, and crate 
among the numerous Parties form’d by the Minifters; when the Emperor dy’d in the F “ aior,s - 
twenty fixth Year of the ‘Cycle, and the forty third Year of his Age. He was fucceeded 
by his Son Ching-ti. 


CHING-TI, Ninth Emperor , reign d Twenty fix Tears. 

T HIS Prince’s Fondnels for Women and Wine, plung’d him into all manner of Vice, and city-ti, 9th 
infamous Pleafures. Out of that blind Relpedfc which he had for the Emprefs his Mother, Emperor- 
who was of the Family of Lyang, he confcrr’d the moft important Places of the Empire HisExccffe. 
on her Relations, without confidering the Prejudice he was doing to himfelf and his own. Fa¬ 
mily. A Nobleman, who had the greateft Share of the Government in the former Reign, 
not thinking it for his Honour to remain at Court, afk’d Leave to retire, which was granted ; 
but he was murder’d on the Way to one of his Country Seats, by order, as was believed, of the 
Emperor. 

He fell fo violently in Love with an Adtrefs, as the fang in his Prefence, that he drove Violent Par¬ 
kis lawful Wife out of the Palace, to make Room for her, whom he declar’d Emprefs; Aarci*.*' 1 
and that the Meannefs of her Father’s Extraction might be overlook’d, he gave him a Prin¬ 
cipality. But his Minifters having in feveral Petitions reproach’d him with fo thameful an 
Alliance, he order’d them all to be put to Death; arid yet thefe are but a final! part of 
his brutal Crimes. 

A fudden Death deliver’d the Empire from this Monfter, in the fifty firft Year of the 
Cycle. He left no Ifiue, but was fucceeded by his Nephew Hyau-ugay-tr 


HYAU- 
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HYAU-NGAN-TI, Tenth Emperor , mg/*V/ Y/Y 7 Azr.r. 

T HO’ this Prince was but eighteen Years old when he came to the Crown, yet they 
conceiv’d <rreat Hopes from his Mildnefs and Moderation ; as well as the Refolution he 
took immediately to reftore Order in the Empire, and comfort the People. • 

He be»an by dilplacing feveral Governors, whom he thought unworthy of their Employ- 
. ments . a nd depofed the Prime Minifter, whofe Family was grown fo exceedingly in Power and 
• Credit' that it even teem’d to counter-balance the Sovereign Authority. He made feveral other 
Regulations, which were very neceffary, and gave great Expectations of a moil happy Reign, 
had his Life been prolong’d. 

In the fifth Year of his Reign, Tan-yu, King of the ‘Tartars, having obtain’d Leave to come 
in Perfon to pay Homage to him, was receiv’d in a very magnificent Manner, and a firm Peace 
was eftabli fil’d between the two Nations. 

The Emperor dy’d the Year after this happen’d, at the Age of twenty five, being the fame 
Year that Cbrijl was born. They placed on the Throne a Prince defeended from Twen-ti , 
the eighth Emperor of this Dyrnjty , who was but nine Years old. 


HYAU-PING-TI, Eleventh Emperor, reign d Five Years. 

T HE Emprefs, Grandmother to the young Emperor, very imprudently trailed the Go¬ 
vernment, during his Minority, in the Hands of one Vang-mang, whom fhe made Ko¬ 
kin, or Prime Minifter. This Man join’d an unbounded Ambition to Deceit and Art 5 and 
made no Scruple to commit the moft cruel Actions, to gratify the fecret Defire he had of ufur- 
ping the Sovereign Authority. 

His firft Step towards it, was to get rid of his AfTociate in the Miniftry, who was a Man of 
Merit; and having thus made himfelf abiblute, his whole Care was to ftrengthen his Party. 
He ereded feveral new Principalities, and beftow’d them on thofe who were moll devoted 
to his Intereft. He even dared to offer Sacrifice to the Lord of Heaven ; and tho’ he did it in 
the Emperor’s Name, his Defign was to accuftom the People to fee him perform thofe Fun¬ 
ctions, which belong’d folely to the Imperial Dignity. In fhort he fpread fham Reports of Pro¬ 
digies, by means of his Creatures; who took muen Pains to perfnade the People that by thofe 
Signs Heaven declared that Vang-mang was lent for the Relief of the Empire. ’ 

In the fecond Year of the Cycle, the treacherous Vang-mang mix’d Foifon with the Em¬ 
peror’s Food, which in a few Days reduc’d him to the laft Extremity. The Traitor, who 
pretended to be pierced with Grief at the Danger the young Prince was in, made the Palace 
refound with his Cries, offering Vows continually to Heaven, for his Recovery, and even de¬ 
voting his own Life as a Sacrifice for the Emperor’s 5 by. which means he avoided the Sufpicion 
of his Crime. 

' However, he did not think, it proper, at this Juncture, to ufurp the Crown, but placed it 
forthe prefetit on the Head of a young Infant of two Years old, call’d Zbu-tfe-ing , who de¬ 
feended from Siven-ti, the feventh Emperor of this Dynajiy. ' 


ZHU- 1 SE-ING, Twelfth Emperor, reign d Three Tears . 

T HE Infancy of this Prince maintain’d Vang-mang in the Power, which he. had affum’d, 
and he made ufe of it, to increafe his Party by his Favour; but three Years were fcarcely 
at an end, -before lie depofed the young Prince, and proclaim’d himfelf Emperor. ’ 

VANG-MANG, the Ufurper■ reign d Fourteen Years. 

A S loon as the Ufurper was plac’d on the Throne, which he had obtain’d by the blacked 
. Cvimcs > , he S avc 2 his family Name of Tfm, which fignities New , and indeed the 
Empire receiv d a new Face from the Alterations which he made in it He divided the Em¬ 
pire into nine Provinces, and each Province into feveral Diftridts, over which he fet Governors 
in whom he could confide } he alfo created feveral new Principalities, to increafe the Number 
of his Dependants. After taking theft and feme other Precautions, the Tyrant began to 
think his Authority fo well fix’d, that it was not in the Power of any thing to fiaake it; but 
he.foon.found himfelf miftaken. The Empire was prefently in a Flame, feveral numerous 
Armies appearing, feme of winch were commanded by the confederate Lords; who were, 
call d Che-tnu-i, becaufc the Soldiers had painted their Eyebrows, red, to ’diftinguifh themfelves 
from their Enemies. The other Armies were commanded by two Brothers, of the Family of 
Han, whofe Names were Lyew-fyeu > and Lym-ing. Theft Wars lafted a long time, and 
were very bloody The nineteenth Year of the Cycle, the Country was pefter’d with fuch 
multitudes of GMioppers, that they devour’d the Harveft, and caufed almoft a general Famine, 
which occafion d abundance of Infurredions and Robberies. 


In 
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In the twentieth Year, the Ufurper’s Army was entirely defeated, his Palace plunder’d f) 
and burnt to the Ground, his own Throat cut,’his Body cut in pieces, and his Head put on 1 
a Pitchfork and publicly expofed, for the Mob, to make .Sport with. The victorious Army \-TryKj 
cleded JVhay-yang-vang Emperor, who was a Defendant of King-//, the fourth Emperor of 1 
this Dynajly. 

WHAY-YANG-VANG, "Thirteenth Emperor, reign d 
Two Tears. 

T HE loofe and effeminate Life, which this new Emperor led, induced the Army who w 

had fet the Crown on his Head to take it from him again, as being unworthy to wear ’ tl 
it. They gave it fil'd to Fang-fang, who was an Impoftor, pretending himfelf to le the Son *' P< ’ °" 
of Cbing-ti , the ninth Emperor. But the Cheat being loon difeover’d, they cut off his Head, 
and elected in his Place Lyew-fyew ; who alTum’d the Name of ^nang-vu-ti, and was dc- 
feended from the tenth Son of King-ti , the fourth Emperor of this Dynajiy. 

QUANG-VU-TI, Fourteenth Emperor, reign d Thirty 
three Tears. 

T HIS Prince removed his Court from the Province of Shen-fi to that of Ho nan, and made o :tani . 

himfelf famous by his Politics, and warlike Atchievements. The homely Education qali Emp. 
•which he had at fit ft in the Country, where he ihar’d the Labour and Wants wnh ihc meaneft 
Peafants, made him lenlible of the Mileries of the People. ILlides he was mild, affable, libe¬ 
ral, and very fond of learned Men j whom he fent for to Court from all Parts, and gave them 
honourable Employments. 

At a time when he pais’d thro’ the Court try, where he was born, in vifiting the Provinces, he Tnihncc of 
Lent for feveral Hufbandmen, who were liis Countrymen, and admitted them to Isis Table. lli; AtL;ji!l V 
Being inform’d, that one of his old Friends, call’d Nyen-quang, a Fifherman, was living, he fent 
for him, received him honourably, and pais’d the whole Night in Difcourfe with him, about 
their paft Adventures. 

He was twelve Years employ’d in fubduing the Rebels, and fettling the Peace of the “ d G£!10ro * 
Empire. Mean time the Army, the Soldiers of which had painted their Eyebrows red, chofe uy ‘ 
an Emperor of the Family of Han , call’d Pwan-tfe , who being defeated, went to the Empe¬ 
ror, threw himfelf at his Feet, and intteated .his Clemency. The Emperor ufing his Victory 
with Moderation, granted him not only his Life, but gave him a Principality. The Cht- 
nefc Annals fay, that in the twenty eighth Year of the Cycle, the laft Day of the feventh 
Moon, there was a total. Eclipfe of the Sun, which happen'd fooner than it ought to have 
done by the Calculation. I leave it to Aftronomcrs to examine, if this Eclipfe is the fame "bom the” 
which happen’d at the Death of Chrijl. 

§uang-vu-ti dy’d in the fixty firft Year of his Age, and the fifty fourth of the Cycle, leaving 
ten Children ; one of whom, call’d Ming-ti , fucceeded him. 


MING-TI, Fifteenth Emperor, reign d Eighteen Tears . 


T HIS Prince is extoll’d by the Hiftorians for his Prudence, Clemency, and Judgment. He 
eftablifli’d an Academy of Sciences in his Palace, for the Education of young Noblemen 
of the Empire 3 Strangers were alfo admitted into it, and he was often prefent himlelf at cmkmi 
their Exercifes. ’ _ hb 

He caufed the Piftures of the moft eminent Men, both in time of Peace and War, to be 
painted, with which he adorn’d one of his Halls. He was mightily applauded for his choice 
of the Daughter of one of hisbeft Generals for Emprefs 5 this Lady, who was a Pattern of Dii- 
cretion and Modefty, never wearing any Cloaths that were embroider’d. 

The Whang-ho, or Yellow River, having often overflow’d the neighbouring Country, where¬ 
by Cities and Fields receiv’d confiderable Damage ; the Emperor, to prevent thefe Inundations, 
caufed a Bank to be railed, which was ten Leagues long, and employ'd one hundred thoufand 


;th 

A- 


jyien at vvui*. 

Having dreamt in the fecond Year of the Cycle, that a Man of Gigantick Size appear’d to 
him it brought to his Mind an Exprellion often in the Mouth of Confucius, viz, that the Holy 
me was in the Weft, with which he was lo deeply affetfted, that he lent immediately Em- 
baffadors to India, 'in Qucft of the true Religion. 

jhefe Embaffadors Hop’d at a Place where the Idol Fa was in great Veneration; and taking 
lbme Bonzas with them to China, they introduced their impious Sedt, with the ridiculous 
Opinion of the Metempfychofis. This Emperor is greatly condemn’d by all the Cbinefe Hi- 
Vol. I. Zz ftorians 
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ftorian, f or having admitted fuch a deteftable Doflrinc into his Dominions. He dy’d the 
D J 5 V r ' twelfth Year of the Cycle, and left the Crown to his Son Chang-tt. 

J ' ■ . 

C S{ j CHANG-TI, Sixteenth Emperor, reign d Thirteen Years. 

vJ/'V'O .... . 

c&wr * qpHE Reign of this Prince was very pacifick, being neither difturb’d by Wars, or any 
16th'bmp. J Commotions: which is attributed to the Fame of his Wifdom and Prudence; to his 

Aftldion lor his People, whole Taxes he' leffen’d; to the Protedtion he granted to Men of Learn¬ 
ing ; and to his Averfion to Luxury and fuperfluous Expence. He often reminded his Sub- 
jedts of the wife Oeconomy of the Ancients; and fetting it as an Example to the No¬ 
bility and Magiftrates, forbid all Magnificence in their Tables, Habit and Furniture of 
their Houfes. He dy’d the twenty fifth Year of the Cycle, in the thirty firft Year of his Age; 
and his Son Ho-ti, who was but ten Years old, fucceeded him. . 


HO-TI, Seventeenth Emperor , reign d Seventeen Tears. 

Km‘' ror th A ® this Prince was very young, the Emprefs, his Mother, became his Guardian. 
Extends ids x'jL His Power was extended to very remote Countries, by the Valour and Conduit of one 
Arms as far 0 f hj s Generals, call’d Pati-chau ; who oblig’d a great number of Sovereigns to pay Flomage 
y«ia. ° r to the Emperor, and to crave his Protedtion. It is faid that he advanced as far as Judea , 
which the Chinefe call Va-tfin, fpending feveral Years in thefe Expeditions. 

The Emperor having thro’ Jealoufy divorced his Wife, who foon after dy’d with Grief, 
he made Emprefs in her ftead, the Grund-Daughter of one of his Generals. She was a Princefs 
of extraordinary Merit, and what is rare in Perfons of lier Sex, well {kill’d in all the Chincfe 
Learning ; which Accomplifinnents ftill receiv’d greater Luftre from her Modefty. When 
thofe who came according to Cuftom to felicitate her Advancement, offer’d her Prefents ; fhe 
would accept of nothing but a few Pencils, and a fort of Paper, which had beeh newly invented. 
Firft gives was the firft who gave exorbitant Authority to the Eunuchs of the Palace, by advancing 

Power to the them to the higHeft Places in the Empire, which Was the Occafion of great Troubles and 
Eunuchs, reorders afterwards. : 

This Prince dy’d the twenty feventh Year of his Age, and the forty fecond of the Cyfcle, 
being fucceeded by his fecond Son call’d Shang-ti. 

SHANG-TI, Eighteenth Emperor } reign d One Tear. 

» ' 

st Tj ! ’ I 'HIS Prince ought not to be number’d among the Emperors, becaufe he. was only a Child 
1 1 * * mp ' X ' n the C’radle, when the Crown was plac’d on his Head, and lived lcarcely a Year after. 
Ngan-ti, Grand-Son to Shang-ti, fucceeded him. 


NGAN-TI, Nineteenth Emperor , reign d Nineteen Years. 


aw. A S this Prince was but thirteen Years of Age, the Emprefs, his Mother, was veiled with 
19th Emp. AjL the Sovereign Authority ; which fire was fo well pleafed with, that The -prolong’d her 
Regency much beyond the Term prefcrib’d by the Laws. 

In a time of great Scarcety, fhe vifited the Prifons herfelf, and gave' the People all the 
Relief lire was able. Apprehending, that a Dominion of fuch vaft Extent as the Empire, could 
not be durable; file releafed great Numbers of foreign Nations, and fovereign Princes, who'had 
fubmitted to the Emperor, from the Obligation of Homage, and reduced the Empire within 
narrower Bounds. 


About this time there was a famous Pyrate, call’d Chang-pe-rlu, who after infefting the 
Seas of China for five Years, was taken and beheaded. 

Earthquake*. Several Earthquakes happen’d in this Reign, efpecially one in the eighth Year, Which extended 
over great part of the Country, die Earth opening in feveral Places, and making great Havockl 
r^K^r\ Ngan-ti had created one of his Wives Empreis; who grieved fo find herfelf barren, took 
C YearS L another Woman ’ s Son > Pending it to be her own, and fecretlypoifon’d the Mother, fhe 
cbriji, I24 , Emperor dy’d the thirty fecond Year of his Age, and was fucceeded by his Son Shun-ti. 


SHUN- 
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SHUN-TI, Twentieth Emperor , reign d Nineteen Tears . cArv? 

rip HE Beginning of the Reign of this Prince was fignalized by feveral Victories, which gtgg of 
f he obtain’d over the Barbarians. 

The Emprefs, who had poifon’d the Concubine, Mother of Shun-ti , did not long outlive NT' 
her Crime; and the Emperor being inform’d of it, in Revenge forbid The thould have the '° n mp " 
funeral Honours, which were due to her Dignity. 

In the fourth Year of his Reign he made a Law, whereby no one could be admitted into 
the Magiftracy, before he was forty Years old, unlefs he had feme extraordinary Merit to fup- 
ply the Want of Age. 

In the ninth Year of the Cycle a great Number of Vagabonds uniting, form’d a confider- Rebeilion c ‘- f 
able Army under the Command of one Ma-myen ; who, being flulh’d with Sneeds in plun- a ' myen ‘ 
dering feveral Cities of the Southern Provinces, began to afpire even to the Empire; but he 
was (lain before he could accomplish his bold Defign. 

The Emparor dy’d in the twenty-firft Year of the Cycle, and thirty fecond Year of his 
Age, and was fucceeded by his Son Chung-ti . 

CHANG-TIj Twenty jirft Emperor , reign d One Tear. 

H E afeended the Throne in the fecond Year of his Age, and dy’d before it expir’d. 

The Reign of his Succeffor was of no longer Duration. 1 m Pi 

CHE-TI, Twenty fecond Emperor , reign d One Tear . 

A LTHO’ he was but eight Years old, when he fucceeded to the Crown, yet he difeover’d a Ch-ti, 
Genius far above his Years, which gave the Nation mighty Hopes of him. However, he a z ^^ p * 
being fo young, Lyang-ki v the Brother of the Emprefs, did not pay him the Rdpe&s due Prince, 
to him, but abufing his Sifter’s Authority, fpoke and a&ed as if he had been Sovereign. 

Nor could he forbear fliewing his Pride and Infolence at a public Aflembly, where the Em¬ 
peror himfelf was prefent; who offended at his Behavior, and looking at him with a thfeatning 
Countenance, laid in a low Voice, yet loud enough-to be heard, Lhat is an arrogant Terfon. 

Thefe Words coft the Prince dear; for Lyang-ki finding that he hadResfon one Day fo is poifhn’d 
fear this Emperor’s Refentment for his ill Condudt, took care to get him poi'fbn’d ; fo that b 7 
this young Prince reign’d but one Year, and his eldeft Brother Whan-ti fueccded him; 

WHAN-TI, Twenty third Emperor , reign 4] Twenty, one 
Tears . 

U NDER the Reign of this Emperor the Magiftracy became Venal. He was a great Pa- in™.a, 
tron of the Sedt of Lyau-kyun, and Eunuchs were his Chief Favorites,- which made all 2 3 d P®?- 1 
the learned Men retire from his Palace; nor could the Emperor either by Invitation or rich 
Prefen ts bring them back again : they preferring the Tranquillity of their Solitude to the Folly 
of a Court, where the whole Authority was in the Hands of Eunuchs. 

However Lyang-ki , the Murderer of the late Emperor, was railed to the higheft Em- L yim g-ki 

ployments of the Empire; and his Wife was honour’d with the Title of Heroine, befides a 

Yearly Revenue of five hundred thoufand Laels. Thefe Smiles of Fortune made hlmexcef- f *™* infcH 
five haughty, fo that he thought he might do whatever he pleafed. At the beginning of the 
Chinefe Year, when all the Grandees pay their Duty to the. Emperor, he had the Confidence 
to enter the Palace with his Sword, by his Side, contrary to.the Laws*. ..Upon This; he was 
immediately difann’d, and acknowledging his Crime, afk’d the Emperor’s Pardon, which was . 
granted him ; but having made himfelf odious to every 'body, 'by'' his, ffifeleftce and 'Pride, he is reduc'd 
was fliortly after, as it were, befieg’d by a Troop of .Eunuchs, .and finding 'he could not .efcape 
their Vengeance, he flew both his Wife and himfelf. His-Relations arid Friends were’ ftript of 
all the important Places to which he had prefer’d them,. and. his.,. Riches which sytst im- 

menfe, coufifcated. ' . f i V • ' ; ,- v 

In the twenty eighth Year of the Cycle there was fuch a dreadful Famine in feveral Parts Dreadful 
of the Empire, that many of the Chinefe were oblig’d to feed upon‘htimaii'Fleftif : pThe Em- famine.- . 
peror dy’d the forty fourth Year of the Cycle, and in the thirty fixth Year 1 df’liis Age, without 
I(Tue, notwithstanding he -had a great many Concubines;.' 'Lfftg-ti,-who '-was of the Family of 
Chang-ti , fucceeded him. 


LING- 
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LING-TI, Twenty fourth Emperor, reign’d Twenty twoTears. 

HpHIS Prince, among other bad Qualities, is chiefly blam’d for his exceeding Fondnefs 

I f or Eunuchs, to whom he gave more Power than his Predeceflors had done 3 his Aver- 
fim to thofe who were able to give him good Counfel; his infatiable Avarice, and fliarp Satirical 
Humour. He took a Fancy to eftablilh a Fair in his Palace, for felling all forts of Curiofities, 
where his Pleafure was to fee his Concubines outbid, wrangle, and abufe one another. 

One of his ordinary Diverfions, which was no lefs fantaftical, was to take the Air in his 
Gardens in a Chariot drawn by Affes j whence, in imitation of the Court, Afics came to be 
preferr’d every where to Horfes. 

The only good A&ion for which this Emperor is extoll’d, was the Care that he took 
to have the wife Inftrudtions of the ancient Emperors, contained in the five Claffical Books, 
engraven on Marble Tables, and publickly expofed at the Entrance of the Academy. 

The Power of the Eunuchs became fo very great, that they caufed a great Number of the 
Nobility, who had confpired their Ruin, to be put to Death. This Negledl or Abafement of 
the Imperial Authority naturally produced Revolts. In a little time feveral great Armies ap¬ 
pear’d in the Field, who ftil’d themfelves Yellow Caps , under the Command of three Brothers 
call’d Chang, of the Sedt of Lyau-kyun, who plunder’d divers Provinces; but at laft they were 
defeated one after another, and flain. 

The Barbarians, (for fo the Chinefe call all Strangers) endeavour’d feveral times to make 
Conquefts in the Empire, but were always defeated .by an able Chinefe Ge. neral, named Tz van- 
iyoitg who, as the Report goes, for ten Years that the .War lafted, never went to Bed. 

In the fifth Year of the Cycle fome Remainders of the Rebel Tellavo Caps, appear’d again, 
in order to create new Troubles. 

The Emperor died the following Year, in the. thirty fourth Year of his Age, without having 
nam’d a SuccefTor. 


HYEN-TI, Twenty fifth Emper or,reign d Thirty one Tears. 

Hytn-ti, pTEN-fl, the eldeft Brother of this Monarch, who reign’d fome Months, and then ab- 
25th Emp. I ,jj Cate{ j t he Crown to Hyen-ti, who was but nine Years old, is not number’d among the 
Emperors. The Weaknefs and Indolence, or rather Stupidity of this young Prince, occafion’d 
perpetual Wars at home as well as abroad. . 

China was divided firft into three, and afterwards into four Parts, and had as many So- 
hi^Generaf vcrc '§ ns * The Eaflern .Part firfi: confpir’d againft Tong-cho, General of the Imperial Army, 
is enerai. w j 10 murc j er ’d t he Emperor and his eldeft Brother j and having burnt the Palace, and open’d 
the Sepulchres of the Emperors, where he found irumenfe Riches, he removed his Court 
into the Province of Shen-J. But his Crimes did not long go unpunifli’d, for the next Year 
he was murder’d, and his Body hung on a Fork in the publick Market Place, and his Treafures 
MnyU ? 1 cor Afcated. mean time the Tellow Caps "took Advantage of thefe Diforders to increafe 

the Number of Rebels 5 but they were gradually deftroy.’d by Tfau-Jau, who ufurp’d the fove- 
• - reign Authority: of which he was ftript the .thirty feventh Year of the Cycle, by his own Son, 
ffau-poy, and banifh’d to a Principality, which he gave, him, where he dy’d fourteen Years after, 
generally defpifed. ■ , ■ ; 


The DYNASTY, calld HEW-HAN, that is, the 
vynj latter Family of HAN ; which had two Emperors, in the 
Space of Forty four Tears. 

CHAN-LYE-VANG, Firfi Emperor, reign d Three Tears* 

chau-Lye- HAU-LYE-VANG was call’d before Lyew-pi, and was defended from King-ti, 

Emperor I . the fourth Em P eror of th 9 preceding Dynafty. This Prince was very tall, and had an 
V _-> Air of Grandeur and Majefty, which commanded Refpedt, His Courage correfponded 
* to his Afpect; he Ipoke but little, and in all Events, whether good or bad, was fBH of 
an even Temper. , 

llj s laft fay- *,^ hen ke drew near his End > he f P okc to thofe that were about him in the following 
tap. Manner; Whm onc \ a Man has attained to the Age of Fifty Tears, he has no Rea/on to complain 
oj the Shortnejs of his Life j why thenfhould I complain, who'am more thanJxty Tears of Age? 

Afterwards 
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Afterwards he lent for his Son, whom he had appointed his Succeffor, and his firft Minifter „ 
call’d Ko-lyang ; If, faid he to the latter, my Son Jhould refufe to pay that Regard to your wife HEiriuN. 
Counfd, which he ought, dethrone him , and reign in his (lead. Then turning to his Son, he 
laid, How light fever a Fault may Jeon to you, beware of committing it ; and how /mailjbever Ci y e * L 0 1 / r ' 
a virtuous ABion may appear, negleB not to do it. Virtue alone dejerves our Attention, and Chnfi 1S4. 
Purjiiit 3 I have had too little to fcrve you j'or an Examplebut follow the Advice o/Ko-lyang, l/TV 
and you will find in him a fiecond Father. 

This Prince dy’d in the fixty third Year of his Age, and the fortieth of the Cycle, after he 
had nam’d his Son Hew-ti for his Succeffor. 


HEW-TI, Second Emperor, reign d Forty one Tears. 

W HILST the Prime Minifter liv’d, Hew-ti trod in the Steps of his Father; he kept his //<•«-.% 
Court at Ching-tu , the Metropolis of the Province of Se-chwen. There were then in zd tni P erw > 
the Northern Provinces three Sovereigns of the Family of Ghey, and in the Southern Provin¬ 
ces the Family of U kept their Court at Nan-king. The Family of Ghey , which was the China divtf- 
moft powerful of the three, Lifted but forty fix Years j it was deftroy’d by one of its Generals, p J r - a n 1 "?. 11 ® f the 
whofe Son became the Founder of the following Dynafiy. The Family of XJ had four Kings p-amlues! 3 
in the Space of fifty nine Years. 

Thefe different Principalities necefiarily occafion’d Wars 3 in one of which the Emperor loft 
two famous Generals, call’d Cbang-fi and Sfuang-yu. This latter is number’d among their Idols, 
and honour’d as the Mars of China . 

The famous Ko-lyang, who ftill remain’d, had divers Encounters with the King of Ghey, but The Kin of 
was often overcome. He was admired for his extraordinary Skill in making a’ Retreat in Gh f afpifes 
prefence of the Enemy j which always prov’d no lefs to his Glory and Honour than if he had t0 the 
gain’d the Victory. pire ' 

The King of Ghey, being now grown fo powerful, that he thought himfelf able to conquer the 
Kings both of Han and XJ, who were leagued together. In order to put his Defign in Execution, 
march’d with a formidable Army to the fide of the great River Tang-tfe-kyang , which he in¬ 
tended to have crofs’d ; but feeing the Waves very rough and boifterous, Douhtlefs, fay’d he, thefe 
are the Bounds which Heaven hath put to the Ambition of Mortals, and immediately turn’d back. 

Song-chau, who was General to the King of Ghey, being puft up with his Victories, and ob- 
ferving the Credit he had obtained in the Army, rebell’d againft his Mafter, whom he over- Cv y' e * L S' 
came, and thereupon refolved to make his Way to the Throne. The Son of Hew-ti feeing cmji 244. 
things in a defperate State, _ went to his Father} There is no Room to deliberate, fays he, this ^/YV 
Moment mufi decide your Fate, either to vanquijh or die, with this Sword in your Hand, and 
Crown on your Head . But the Emperor wanting Courage refufed to give his Enemy Battle 3 at I h s is fe, ‘ 
which the young Prince was fo griev’d, that retiring into the Hall of his deceafed Anceftors, General So» s 
he defperately flew his Wife, and then himfelf. c!jau - 

In the fortieth Year of the Cycle, the Imperial Army was cut in pieces, and the Palace Cowardice of 
plunder’d. The cowardly Emperor went and deliver’d himfelf into the Hands of the Con- theEmperor. 
queror, who gave him a fmall Principality3 where he lived feven Years an obfeure and con¬ 
temptible Life, and dy’d in the fixty fifth Year of his Age. 


The Seventh DYNASTY, call'd TSIN, which had Fifteen DYN VII 
Emperors in the Space of One hundred and Fifty jive 
Tears. 

SHTTSU-VU-TI, Firfl Emperor , reign d Twenty five Tears. 

T HIS Name was aflum’d by the Son of the General Song-chau, Founder of this 
Dynafiy of the Tfin j which Denomination feems to be the fame with that of the fourth, 
yet it is quite different, both as -to the Character wherein it is written, and the Pro- 1 mperor- 
nunciation. This new Emperor, who kept his Court in the Province of Ho-nan, 
was a magnanimous Prince, and of a quick Apprehenfion, and penetrating Judgment; his Inte¬ 
grity was fo great, that he could not endure the leaft Diffimulation. 

His Reign was very much, difturb’d by the warlike Preparations of many petty Sovereigns, who Wars among 
afpir’d to the Crown. But thofe of the South were often overcome by thofe of the North who, So " 

befides being more inured to the Fatigues of the Camp, were affifted by the Tartars, with whom 1£I1S ’ 
they were in League. 
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The Emperor having in time fubdued and pacify’d the Northern Provinces, march’d with his 
• victorious Arms into the Southern Provinces ; and having pafs’d the River Tmg-tfe-kyang w'ith- 
, out Oppofition, he enter’d the Kingdom of U, and befieg’d the Metropolis. The King not 
\ daring to make any Refiftance, came out of the City, and furrender’d himfelf to the Emperor, 
who gave him a finall Principality, where he ended his Days., 

In the fevcnteenth Year of his Reign, finding himfelf Matter of the whole Empire, and that he 
had no more Enemies to fear, he refolv’d to enjoy the Repofe which his Victories had procur’d 
Are ail fcb- him. Pie was even fo imprudent as to difband his Army, and (hutting himfelf up in his Palace, 
lA-‘ ! K ^ gave himfelf up to Idlenefs and Luxury. His ill Conduct revived the Ambition of the petty 
F.mpwor. gcvercigns, whom the Terror of his Arms had before kept within the Bounds of their Duty. 

He dy’d in the fifty fifth Year of his Age, and .the forty fifth of the Cycle, and left a numerous 
Pofierity, wheref Whey-ti , his eldelt Son, fucceeded him. 

WHEY-TI, Second Emperor, reign d Seventeen Tears. 

-JErowror Prince had no Spirit or Genius, and was altogether unfit for the high Station he 

■mperor. p 0 pf e f s > ( j i However, the Beginning of his Reign was fuccefsful, thro’ the Ability of four 
Troubles mi- of his chief Minifters, in whom he put Confidence; but a jealous and paffionate Wife foon threw ^ 
ofe h)r the Jd ^ ourt an ^ Empire into Confufion. This Woman, who had the Title of Second Queen, got 
the Emprefs remov’d from Court, poifon’d her only Son, and procur’d all the Nobles who were 
of her Party to be put to Death. 

Thefe barbarous Actions occafion’d feveral Battles, and a great deal of Blood-fhed ; th,e Second 
Queen was (lain in her turn, with all that were of her Party, arid the Emperor himfelf obliged 
to fly in order to fave his Life. ' 

The Regulo’s took Advantage of all thefe.Diforders,--The Ringof the Principality of Tfi took 
the Field with an Army, and being fwefl’d with fome Succefs which he had at firft, doubted 
not to make his Way to the Crown; and perhaps had obtain’d it, had he not been flain in a 
Battle. Another Prince of the Family o£Han y who reign’d in the Northern Provinces, and had 
taken Arms, met with the fame Fate. At that time there fprang up a new SeCt, (which was 
JlTti/ifia only a Branch of that of Lau-kyun) call’d Vu-ghey-kyau , that is to fay, The Dodrine of the 
. China . Pud, and of Nothing. Thefe Sectaries taught the way how to attain to a certain Degree of Tran¬ 
quillity, which bound up all the Faculties of the Soul, and fulpended the Functions of Senfe in 
which they made Perfection to confift. 

The third Year of the Cycle Whey-ti dy’d ofPoifon which was given him, in the forty eighth 
SrffLV Year of his A S e > having . no Iffue behind. The Grandees and Nobles chofe the twenty fifth 
Year of ‘ Son of the Founder of this DynaJly, for Emperor, call’d Whay-ti. 

(thrift 304. ' 

V/YV 

WHAY-TI, Third Emperor, reign d Six Tears . 

T HE Choice of this Emperor at firft was generally approv’d, for he was endow’d with Qua¬ 
lities which promised a'happy Reign; but the Ambition and Power of feme of thole little 
Sovereigns, already mention’d, which increas’d daily thro’ the Weaknefs of the Emperors, caufed 
infinite Troubles in the Empire, for many Years, and rendred the Crown precarious. 

One of thefe petty Kings, call’d Lyew-ywen , was ready to dethrone the Emperor, when Death 
interrupted the Courfe of his Victories. However, his Son Lyew-tfong, following the fame Defign 
with Succefs, got Poffeffion of the Palace; which he plunder’d, flew the Emperor’s Son, and after 
forcing the Emperor himfelf to wait on him at Table, in the Habit of a Slave, put him to 
Death, in the tenth Year of the Cycle, and the thirtieth Year of his Age. The Grandees chofe 
for his Succeffor Min-ti, Grand-Son of the Founder of this Dynafy 


The Regulo’ 
alpire to the 
Empire. 


Wbay-ti, 
3d Emperor. 


Conquer’d 
and (lain by 
one of the 
Regulo’s. 


Mn ti, 
4thEmpero 

Conquer’d 
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MIN-TI, Fourth Emperor , reign'd Four Years. 

T HIS Prince had no better Fortune than his Predeceflbr. He had Icatwly reign’d three Years. 

when Lyew-yau drove him from his Palace, which he plunder’d, and banifh’d him, as it 
Sw m A th ^ P T inCe of 1Shan -M where hehad not liv’d a Year before he was 

flam by the King of Han. A Grand-Son of the Founder of this Dynafy was chofen in his Room. 

YWEN-TI, Fifth Emperor , reign d Six Tears . 

hEmperor. Gra %> Moderation, and Efteem of wife 

JL. and learned Men,. Of this laft he gave a Angular Proof to Vang-tau, his Prime Minifter, 


he Imm blared ** A,,* T\:a A 1 ' > tvejee ive oun. ivmco oecomes vtmne 

Finest which he enlightens ) f me ^ m > T ould he aia f e . himfelf fo farm to defend into thefe lm 


This 
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This Prince remov’d his Court from the Weft to the Eaft, and fix’d it in the City of Nan¬ 
king , whence his Family has been nam’d the Enjlern Family of Tfin. In the fixth Year of his 
Reign he fell into a deep Melancholy, which was the Caufe of his Death in the forty fixth ty~v~\j 
Year of his Age. His Son fucceeded him. Cyc- xly, 

Cbrijl 301,' 


MING-TI, Sixth Emperor , reign d 'Three Tears. 


T HE ChineJ'e Hiftory mentions nothing of this Prince, who after three Years Reign dy’d the ’ Mhg-u, 
twenty fecond Year of the Cycle, in the twenty feventh Year of his Age, and was fucceeded 6ihEn ’t ;acr 
by his Son Ching-ti. 


CHING-TI, Seventh Emperor, reign d Seventeen Tears. 

T HIS Prince being but five Years old when he afeended the Throne, the Emprefs, his Mo- Cbwg-ti, 
thcr, was intruded with the Government. The Imperial Authority was too weak to curb 7thEmperor, 
the petty Sovereigns, whofe Ambition was boundlefs; fome of the more powerful aiming to de- The Regiiio’s 
llroy each other, only to clear the Way to the Throne. This young Prince was but twenty one aim at the * 
Years old when he dy’d 3 his Brother Kang-ti fucceeding him. Crown. 


KANG-TI, Eighth Emperor , reign d Two Tears . 

T HIS Prince afeended the Throne the fortieth Year of the Cycle, and dy’d the forty firft, Kang.it, 
in the forty fecond Year of his Age, leaving the Crown to his eldeltSon Mo-ti. Sth&nperor. 


MO-TI, Ninth Emperor , reign d Seventeen Tears. • 

T HE Emprefs was declared Guardian of this young Prince, who was but two Years old 

when he came to the Crown. As foon as he had pafs’d his Infancy, he difeover’d fhining 9thEmperor; 
Marks of Wifdom and Virtue far above his Age j he made good ufe of the Advice of his Mi- 
nifters, and recover’d feveral Provinces. 

Whan-vm , who commanded the Imperial Army, march’d into the North, to punilh a revolted 
petty King of the Family of Han, whofe Palace he plunder’d and burnt to the Ground. 

However, the Punifhment of this Prince did not appeafe the Troubles; the petty Sovereigns Regll5o>s ftiu 
ftill continued the War with each other, in order to increale their Power, and obtain the Empire, at War. 
plad the Emperor liv’d, he would without doubt have reduced them to Obedience, but he dy’d 
in the nineteenth Year of his Age, and fifty eighth of the Cycle. The Nobles chofe Ngai-ti , 
who was the Son of Ching-ti ., feventh Emperor of this Dynajly. 


NGAI-TI, Tenth Emperor , reign d Four Tears . 


T HIS Prince dy’d in the fecond Year of the Cycle, the twenty fifth of his Age, when fi-ye 
his younger Brother was elected by the Grandees to fucceed him. 


Cxc. XLYL 
Year of 
Chrijt 364.' 


Ngai-ti, 
loth Em A 


TI-YE, Eleventh Emperor , reign d Five Tears . 

PT* 1 HE Reign of this Prince was not much longer than that of his PredecefFor, altho he lived 7/ , 
JL much longer; for Whan-ven, his Prime Minifter, after obtaining a great Victory in the nth Emp,’ 
North, over the King of Twen, dethron’d the Emperor, and confin’d him in a Cittadel where P 6 ^ 011 ^ 1 
having lived an obfenre Life fifteen Years, he dy’d the forty third Year of his Age, and the Gran- 
dees chofe in his room Kyen-veti-ti , the laft of the Children of Twen-fi, fifth Emperor of this 
Dynajly. ■ 


KYEN-VEN-TI, Twelfth Emperor , reign d Two Tears, 


TOURING his fhort Reign of two Years, nothing remarkable is faid of him. He dy’d in the Ken wn l} 
I J fifty third Year of his Age, and was fucceeded by his Son Vu-ti . /A Em/’ 
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VU-TI, Thirteenth Emperor, reign, d Twenty four Tears. 

f/U - T / afeended the Throne the tenth Year of the Cycle. • Fu-kyen , who was Emperor in 
r the North, refolving to attack the Emperor, and conquer his Provinces, his Minifters endea¬ 
vour’d to diifuade him from fuch a dangerous Enterprise ; by obferving to him that the Family 
of the ‘ 7 'fm had been placed on the Throne by the Direction of Heaven, and that as yet they had 
neither incurred its Wrath, nor done any thing to render them unworthy of its Prote&ion. 

Thefe Remonftranccs proving ineffectual, Fu-kyen , who rely’d on the Number and Bravery of 
his Soldiers, march’d Southward with a formidable Army; which Vu-ti being inform’d of, haften’d 
with a /mall but feleft Body of his Troops, and without giving his Enemy time to bring all his 
Forces together, attack’d him in his Camp, with fuch Courage and Refolution, that he intirely 
defeated him. The Generals of Fo-kyeti s Army being driven to Defpair, feiz’d him in the Rout, 
and conducting him to a Temple, there ftrangled him. 

Notwithstanding this great Succefs of Vu-ti, fo fatal to the Empire of the North, feveral of 
the ftnaller Sovereigns revolted; whom he might have ealily fubdued, had he made good Ufe $f 
his Victory, and march’d with his Forces into the Northern Provinces; but he return’d to his Court, 
and gave himfelf up to all manner of Voluptuoufnefs and Senfualities. This Hero at laft dy’d 
by the Hands of a Woman; for having by way of Raillery call’d the Second Queen an old Wo¬ 
man, who was but thirty Years of Age j this Princefs being highly exafperated with fuch an ill- 
grounded Reproach, immediately revenged herfelf upon him, for the Emperor was found ftifled 
in his Bed. Ngan-ti his Son fucceeded him. 


NGAN-TI, Fourteenth Emperor, reign d Twenty two Tears . 

N-auf, 'T'HE little Merit found in this Prince, His Indolence, and Want of Application, gave butfmall 
i+tu limp. X Elopes of his reftoring the Tranquillity of the Empire; and indeed we meet with nothing 
Revolts and but Revolts and Wars among the Regulo’s, during his Reign. A Grandfon of the King of Toy, 
the only remaining Branch of that Family, intirely defeated the King of Ten, with whom he 
e csu 0s ‘ was at War, and took his Principality from him ; whereby he founded a Dominion, which was 
govern’d by thirteen Monarchs of his Family, in the. Space of one hundred forty nine Years. 

About this time there was a Man of mean Birth, call’d Lyew-hfi , who got his Living at firft by 
Ljnv-V, a felling Shoes about the Country; but afterwards turning Soldier, he came to be General of a 
Foundefof 8 reat Army, fignaliz’d himfelf by feveral Exploits, and was fo powerful as to ufurp the Imperial 
the?bilo»°ing Throne, being the Founder of the following Dynqfiy. He murder’d the Emperor at the Age 
Dyna%. of thirty feven, and Kong-ti , his Brother by the fame Mother, fucceeded him. 

KONG-TI, Fifteenth Emperor, reign d Two Tears . 

iSlmp npHIS Prince afeended the .Throne in the fifty fixth. Year of the Cycle, and in the fecond 
5 J p ' Year of his Reign was ftifled or choak’d by Lyew-yu, who afeended the Throne, and 
took the Name of Kau-tfu-vu-ti. Thus was the JOynaJiy of Tfm extinguifh’d, to make room' 
for that of Song. : 


1)YK, VIII. 
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Vhe Eighth DYNASTY, caltd SONG, which had Eight 
Emperors, in the Space of Fifty nine Years. 
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KAU-TSU-VU-TI, Firft Emperor, reign d Two Tears- 

^IIIS new Emperor fix d ,his Court at Nun-king, which; was his Native Place. His 
Air, his Gate, his Size, in fhort his whole outward Deportment had fomething in 
them inexpreflibly Noble and Majeftick } .to a great natural Courage he .join’d equal 
all of them rwnarkably frugal^ appear ’ d P rinci P all y inhis Cloaths,-Train, and Drefs, ..being in 

fJni DyUjly -r" d i oUow “S’ which altogether go by the Name of U-tay, are accounted 

few Years. was Hill 

■ Monarch” 10 Emp ‘ reS ’ N ° rthCnl a “ d the Souther,1 > e * ch of which had its P ra P“ 
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SHAU-TI, Second Emperor , reign'd One Tear. 


dyn. vrrr. 

S 0 N G. 

.LW~\j 
Cvc.XLVr. 

T HO’ this Emperor was feventeen Yeats old, when he attended the Throne, it was foou Chtiji 364. 

perceived that he wanted Underftanding, becaufe he delighted to buiy himfelf in trifling 
Matters. c Ian-tatt-tfi ) the Ko-hni, or Prime Minifter, took away the Crown from him, and 2 'd Emperor, 
not long after his Life. He was but eighteen Years old when he dy’d, and was fucceeded by Ven- 
ti, the third Son of the Founder of this new Dynajly. 


VEN-TI, Third Emperor , reign'd Thirty Tears . 

T HIS Prince wasefteem’d on Accuont of his good Nature, Moderation, juftice, and great Vcr-ti, 
Integrity ; he was blam’d only for having too great an AfTeftion for the Bonzas, whole 
Protestor he openly declar’d himfelf. He ordain’d that no.Magiftr.ites ftiould continue in tire fame Cvc,XLVir. 
Poft above fix Years: and after iome other Regulations of this fort, for the good of his People, gfjy °L 
he declar’d War againft the Emperor of the North, whofe Power daily increafed, having already 
fixteen Regulo’s in intire Subjection to him. Ven-ti loft the firft Battle, but afterwards obtain’d B) . ood y War 
many Victories, by the Conduct and Bravery of Tan-tau-tji , his Prime Minifter, who by this 
extraordinary Succefs gain’d no little Credit and Authority, j but that Credit render’d his Fidelity North. 
fufpeCted to the Emperor, who fearing too powerful a Subject, procur’d him to be put to Death, 
which was the Reward of his Services. 

The News of this great General’s Death being fpread abroad, the Northern Men took Courage, 
and boldly entred the Southern Provinces, renewing the War with more Fury than ever. Ven-ti ’s 
Troops, no longer commanded by that able General, were defeated in fevcral Battles; but in the 
twenty fixth Year of his Reign there was fuch a horrible Slaughter on both Tides, that the Fields 
were overflow’d with Chinefe Blood. 

Tay-vu-ti , the Emperor of the North caufed a General Maflacre of the Bonzas, throughout Maflhcre of 
his Dominions,’ and burnt all their Temples and Idols. Ven-ti was murder’d at the Age of thirty tlie Boi,as - 
five, by his eldeft Son, and the Parricide was kill’d in his turn, by his fecond Brother, who im¬ 
mediately revenged his Father’s Death. 


VOU-TI, Fourth Emperor , reign'd Eleven Tears. 

T HIS Prince was much addicted to the Chinefe Sciences, and had the Reputation of being Vou-ti, 
learn’d: he was likewife exceeding fleilful in managing a Horfe, and drawing the Bow, ^Emperor.; 
which gave him a more than ordinary Inclination to Hunting. He is cenfur’d for Prodigality, 
and bellowing Favours without Reafon or Diftindion. He treated thole about his Perlon with a 
Roughnefs-little fuitable to their Rank, for having no Command over his Tongue he often ufed 
lharp and reviling Language, 

lie dy’d in the thirty fifth Year of his Age, and forty firft of the Cycle, Fi-ti his eldeft Son 
fucceeding him, 

FI-TI, Fifth Emperor, reign cl One Tear, 

H R was no fooner on the Throne but he difeover’d a;cruel rind bloody Difpolltion ; many Fi-ti, 

innocent Perfons were put to Death by his Orders, arid he was Haiti himfelf in the firft 5 thErn pror.; 
Year of his Reign; ■> 

His SuceelTor was Ming-ti, the eleventh Son of Ven-ti^ tlie third Emperor of this Dynajly. 

MING-TI, Sixth Emperor) reign d Eight TearSi 

T HIS Prince was as barbarous and cruel as his Predeceflor. tie put to Death thirteen young 

Princes of the Imperial Blood, whb were his Nephews; and as life had no Children of his <5 t htmpcrox| 
own, he introduc’d Men among his Wives, with a Defign to have a Male Child, then to kill ^ 1 J 
the Mother, and give it to the Emprefs,’ who waS barren: He preferr’d Syau-tau-ching to the 
higheft Dignity of the Empire, a Man exceeding ambitious, and who afterwards murder’d two 
Empefors to make way to the Throne. Ming-ti dy’d the forty ninth Year of; the Cycle, being 
only thirty four Years old, and was fucceeded by jfang-ngu-iiang his eldeft Son. 

vol. 1. Ubb Tsang- 
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6^0 TSANG-NGU-VANG, Seventh Emperor , reign d Four 

C Year of ' TCOTS. 

Cbrij} 4 s 4 . 

T/^- ,! sf th ^TpffJE rough and untraftable Temper of this Prince ferv’d to colour the Perfidioufnefs and 
Bnperor, J[ Treafonof Syaii tau-cbing ; who dipp’d his Hands in the Blood of his young Matter, being 
murder'd. et bllt £f teejl y ears of Age when Shun-ti, the third Son of Ming-ti, was advanc'd in his room. 

SHUN-TI, Eighth Emperor\ reign d Two Fears. 

Skm-H, f-pHIS young Prince met with the fame Fate as his Brother, falling a Sacrifice to the Ambi- 
^murdawT* X tion of his Prime Minifter, who murder’d him in the fecond Year of his Reign, and four¬ 
teenth of his Age. 

By this double Murder Syau-fau-ching put an End to the Dynajiy of Song, and became the 
Founder of a new Dynajly call’d Tfi, under the Name of Kan-ti. 


nvNK.f/je Ninth DYNASTY, call'd TSI, which had five Empe- 
^ rors in the Space of Twenty three Tears . 

KAU-TI, Firjl Emperor , reign d four Tears. 

Kou-ii, "TH" ~W'F> fix’d his Court at Nan-king the Capital of the Province of Kyang-nan, but enjoy’d not 
SEmpmr. E---B ^ on g the Fruit of his Crimes. He was more remarkable for his Skill in the Sciences, 
H g than Military Exploits. Heufed to fay, That if he liv’d to govern the Empire but 
ten Years, he would make Gold as cheap as Dirt. One Day being drefs’d in a Habit 
&t over with precious Stones, all of a fudden he order’d them to be beaten to Powder, faying 
they were good for nothing but to infpire Luxury and Covetoufnefs, He dy’d in. the fifty ninth 
Year of the Cycle, at the Age of fifty four, and was fucceeded by his eldett Son Vu-ti . 


VU-TI, Second Emperor, reign'd Eleven Tears. 

Li-A T IE began his Reign with pnbliflung a Law, that the Mandarins fhould not hold their Em- 

£ £ payments longer than three Years; and revived an ancient Statute, which prohibited the 
CYe.XLVui. Intermarriages of Families of the fame Name. 
vc.ir of At this time there appear’d a pretended Philofopher, whofe Name was Fan-chin, who taught 
moft P emlcIOUS Tenets » hlther tP unheard of, viz. “ That all Events in this World are the Effefls 
F<i't-rf‘k, An- “ of pure Chance 3 that after this Life the State of Mankind is, the fame with that of Beaftsj 

S sea “ and that the Soul dies with the Bod y>” which impious Doftrines were quickly oppofed by 

feveral able Men, and learnedly refuted by them in their Writings, ■ ■ 

Syau-yww, famous for his Skill in Politicks and Military Affairs, was raifed to the Dignity of 
Ko-lau ; we (hall fee him prefently tread in the Steps of his Predeceffor, and (bedding the Blood 
of his Matters to uforp their Crown. 0 

ViUi dy’d the tenth Year of the Cycle, and forty fifth of his Age ; Ming-ti, the Brother of 
the Founder of this Dynafiy, being advanced in his Room, 


Si Emperor, 
a Murderer 
and Ufurper, 


MING-TI, ’Third Emperor , reign'd Five Tears. 

T/JU-fr, thornier ol thtDjmfy, thought he could not do better, than to commit the 
; Core and Education of two of his young Children to his Brother Ming-ti who placed them 
fucceffively upon the Throne, but cut them off one after another, in the Ihort Space of four 
Months,, and (eiz-d the Crown. r 

,W h ^ rtl f n ?ro . vince ®'%’ d a FoW Peace, whofe Emperor was fo addicted to Study, 
thatwhether he was in a.Chair qr on Horfeback he ; had always a Book in his Hand. 

Son inent 7 1 ° rty ^ ^ ^ fiftCeftth ° f the CydCi and left ^own to his third 
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WHEN-HEW, Fourth Emperor, reign d Two Tears. 

T HE Debaucheries and Cruelty of this Prince, his Averfion to thofe who were capable 
of giving him wile Counlels, and the Credit into which he brought the Eunuchs, were 
fo many Pretences for Syau-ywen under which to cloak his Paffion for Reigning. He join’d the 
King of the Principality of Lyang , and having made him ft If Mafter of the Palace, let it on 
Fire, and after built another more magnificent. The Emperor was dethroned, and at nineteen 
Years old kill’d by the Hands of this traiterous Prime Minifter, who plac’d Ilo-ti the Brother of 
that unfortunate Prince on the Throne. 
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HO-TI, Fifth Emperor , reign'd One Tear. 

VVAU-PWEN, when he placed this young Prince on the Throne, did not defign that he Hl _ ti 
fiionld enjoy it long ; for at the Year’s End and Age of fifteen he depriv’d him both of his jthEmpror. 
Life and Crown, which he feiz’d, and founded a new Dynajly. 


The Tenth DYNASTY, call'd LYANG, which had Four 
Emperors , in the Space of Fifty five Tears. 


KAU-TSU-VU-TI, Firfi Emperor , reign'd Forty eight 
Tears 

S YAU-YWEN, who after his Acceflion to the Throne, which he fo traiteroufiy ob¬ 
tained, affirmed the Name of Kau-tfu-vu-ti , wasdefeended from the'ancient Family 
of Syau-bo, and endow’d with excellent Qualities, being adtive, laborious, and vigi¬ 
lant, He difpatch’d all his Affairs, which always paft thro’his own Hands, with fur- 
prifing Readincfs, was lkilful in almoft all the Sciences, particularly the Military Art; was au- 
ftere in whatever concern’d his own Perfon, and fo laving, that the fame Cap ferved him three 
Years; but at laft his Fondnefs for the Bonzas carry’d him fo far, that he neglefted intii'ely the Bu~ 
finefs of the State, and in effedt became a Bonza himfelf. Pie put out an Edidt forbidding to 
kill Oxen or Sheep, even for Sacrifices, appointing ground Corn to be offer’d inftcad of thofe 


Xur.ta.vto 
lil Emperor. 


Rein’d by his 
Fondnefs for 
the Eoivias. 


rlliunais. 

In the .fifteenth Year of his Reign he laid Siege to the City of Shew-yang in the Province of 
Shen-fi , which lafted ten Years; lofing before it an incredible Ntinier of Men either by Water, 

Sword or Famine. ' . 

At this time happen’d the entire Ruin of the Empire of the North, call’d Obey. This vaffi 
Dominion was divided between two Sovereigns, one of the Eaflern, the other of the Weftern decoy’d. 
Part, but at length was united under the King of Pfi and Chew. The Emprefs of the North, 
nam’d Hit , built a Monaftery large enough to lodge a thoufand Bonzas, and gave it the Name 
of Tong-ching , that is, Perpetual Peace. 

For twenty fix Years the Emperor govern’d with Succefs, till the Fancy took him to leave 
the Court, and dwell in a Temple of the Bonzas, where he had his Head fhaved, wore a or Pagan** 
coarfe Garment, and liv’d upon Herbs and Rice ; and thn’ the Grandees of the Empire brought Monk * 
him back again ft his Will, from the Place of his Retirement to his Palace, yet he obftinately 
continued to live after the Manner of the Bonzas. According to their Dodtrine of the Tran A 
migation of Souls, he durft not condemn any, even the greateft Criminal, to Death; which 
open’d the Door to Licentipufnefs, and occafion’d infinite Murders and Robberies. 

Y Kyen-wen, the Ko-lau of the Empire, griev’d , that he was. forc’d to ferve ah Ufurper, ftafv’d 
himfelf to Death, which Pradtice is common enough among the Chinefe. When the Emperor 
heard of it, he cry’d out: Bo not Ikold my Crown oj Heaven ? Am I beholden for it to the Grandees 
of the Empire ? What Reafon than had this miferable Man to make himfelf away ? 

J Hew-king, who was King, of Ho-nan, and the Emperor’s Yaffil, revolted fuddenly, and 
making himfelf Mafter of Nan-king, feiz’d the-Emperor ;■ who appearing intrepid before his £ 
Conqueror, and without the leaft Sign of Concern in his Countenance, the Rebel, tho’ naturally Ho and 
fierce, was’fcarce able to look him in the Face ; and felt fuchEmotions, that the Sweat ran down j^ed Co 
in Drops ; 1 could not have believed, laid he, that it was fo difficult to refjl a Power , which ea 
Heaven has ejlablifb'd. So that he durft not imbrue his Hands in the Blood of the old Man, but 

contented 
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x contented himfelf with putting him to a lingering Death, by retrenching part of his Suftenance 

There were great Encomiums made at this time on the filial Piety of a young Man fifteen 
Cvc NIA HI y ears 0 p Ao . C) ca ]i'j Kye-fwen-, whofe Father being condemn’d to lofe his Head for feveral Of- 
clfl 4%. fences committed by him, during his Magiftracy,- Kye-fwen, as foon as he was inform’d thereof, 
vv’vO went and threw himfelf at the Feet of the Prince, intreating him, with Tears, that he might 
« ofiliT be allow’d to fufler in his Father’s Stead. The Prince after a Arid Examination, finding he was 
Kay. in Earned:, and aded voluntarily, in Confideration of fuch remarkable Tendernefs, pardon’d 
the Father, and rewarded the Son with a Title of Honour ; which yet he conftantly refufed, 
becaufe it would continually put him in mind of his Father’s Fault. 

&& Kau-tfi -vu-ti being deny’d a little Honey which he call’d for, to take away a bitter Tafte he 
Year of ’ had in his Mouth, dy’d immediately in the fixth Year of the Cycle, and fouricore and fixth of 
Ciiy} 544- his Are, his third Son Kyen-ven-ti fucceeding him. 


KYEN-VEN-TI, Second Emperor, reign'd Three Tears. 

^Emperor IJ EW - KIN G did not fuffer this Emperor, to remain, long upon the Throne; for he 
feiz’d his Perlon in the fecond Year of his Reign, and having put him to Death, affum’d 
the Title of Emperor, but preferv’d it fcarce one Year. 

Kyen-mi-ti , when flain, was forty nine Years of Age, and was fucceeded by Vwen-ti , the 
feventh Son of the Founder of the Dynafiy . 


Ymn-ti, 
3d Emperor 


is feizftl ard 
mmilt-r’d l>y 
his Prime 
Miniller. 


4th Jimp, 
murder’d by 
the fame 
Hand. 
Deftruftion 
the Bonzlan 
Temples. 


YWEN-TI, Third Emperor, reign'd Three Tears . ; 

fi'HIN-PA-STEN who was Sovereign of a fmall Dominion, and at the fame time Ro- 
lau of the Empire, attack’d Hew-king, cut his Army in pieces, and caufed him to be be¬ 
headed. But this Ko-lau, [or Prime Miniller] alfo revolted in his turn, and befieged Nan-king. 
The.Emperor, who refided there, and was wholly befotted with the idle Conceits of the Se <3 of 
Lau-kyim , being by this Revolt roufed to Arms,, went round the Walls of the City j but feeing 
all was loft, he broke his Sword, and burnt his Library, which confifted of a hundred and 
forty thoufand Volumes, faying, “ There was an End, both of the Sciences and the Military 
“ Art.” After this, the Rebel having taken the City, Vwen-ti mounted on a white Horfe went 
and lurrender’d himfelf into the Hands of the Conqueror, who flew him at the Age of forty feven, 
King-ti his ninth Son lucceeding him, 

KING-TIj Fourth Emperor, reign'd Two Tears . 

I N the thirteenth Year of the Cycle this Prince was advanced to the Imperial Dignity, which he 
held not above two Years, the Murderer of his Father difpatching him likewife, in the fix- 
teenth Year of his Age. With this Prince expired the Dynafiy of Lyang ; and Chin-pa-fyen^ the 
Founder of the Dynafiy of Chin, made himfelf Mafter of the Empire,, taking the Name of Kaii- 
tju-vu-ti. In the fame Year the Emperor of that part of the North, call’d Chew, caufed all 
the Temples of the Bonzas and their Idols to be burnt. 


TSi S' Eleveth DYNASTYy calld CHIN, which had Five 

Emperors in the Space of Thirty three Tears . 

KAU-TSU-VU-TI, Firfl Emperor, reign'd Three Tears : 

rTpvHIS new Emperor was defended from Chin-fix, the famous General, diftinguifh’d 
1 ky his glorious Actions under the fifth Family of Han ; he was. a Lover of the 
JL ? iences > and very fond of Bonzas; but Death in a little time depriv’d him of that 

hwn • v T™ * h> had obtoitfd by a double Crime, for he dy’d in the third Year of 
nss Reign,, which was the fifty ninth of his Age, and fixth of the Cycle, his Brother Ven-ti fuo- 


YEN- 
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VEN-TI, Second Emperor , reign d Seven Tears. 


D v N. xr. 
CHIN. 


77 EN- Tl always lived privately, without concerning himfelf in Affairs, till the Moment of 

^ he was made Emperor; but itfoon appear’d that he had the proper Qualities of a great Prince, 
by the Affe&ion he bore to his Subjedls, and the Trouble he took to hear their Law-Suits him- Fia ti; 

felf, and bring them to a fpeedy Iffue. He order’d a Drum to beat within the Palace to diftin- ^ pci ' or - 

guifti the Hours of the Night, which Cuftom is obferv’d to this Day. Being fe'nfible that his dUHnguXd 
Son was a Perfon of no great Capacity, he refolved to choofe his Brother, the King of Ngan- in the Pa!a « 
cbing, for his Succeffor; but the Ko-lau and Nobles making a ftrongRepreferitation againff it, he Q ru b “ t of 
alter’d his Intention. ... 

The Emperor of that part of the North call’d Chew, revived at this time an ancient Cuffom, 
which was to maintain at the publick Charge all aged Perfons, vvho had done any important 
Service to the State. ’ . . 

Ven-ti was forty five Years old when he dy’d, in the twenty fourth of the Cycle, and his Son 
Ling-hay-vang fucceeded him. 


LING-HAY-VANG-, Third Emperor, reign d Two Tears. 

I HIS Prince was hardly feated on the Throne; before he was depofed by his Uncle, the Ung.bay. 
King.of Ngatt-ching j and dying loon after at Nineteen Years of Age; Swen-ti, Nephew n-ti. 
Founder of this Dynafty, feiz’d the Crown by Force. jd Em P eror - 

SWEN-TI, Fourth Emperor , reign d Fourteen Tears. 

T HIS Prince was of a fweet and eafy Temper, and his .chief Delight was Mufic, to which Snom-ti, 
he devoted part of his Time. The Sages, whom he lov’d and protefted, had always an 
eaiy Accefs to him. Oiie of his Vaffals having, out of fome interefted View, fent him Prefents mperor * 
of great Value, he, to check his Ambition, order’d them to be burnt in his Prefence. 

The Emperor of the North, having promoted Ydng-kyen to the Dignity of Ko-lau , and given Thet Rifcof 
his. Daughter in Marriage to his Son, not long after made him Sovereign of the Principality of 
<SW, by which he became fo powerful, that in a few Years he was in a Condition to fubdue all 
China. 

Swen-ti dy’d in the forty ninth Year of the Cycle, and the forty fecond of his Age, his Son 
‘ Chang-ching-kong fucceeding him. 

CHANG-CHING-KONG, Fifth, Emperor, reign’d Seven 
Tears. 

T HIS. Prince was no fooner inverted with the fovereign Power, but he plung’d himfelf channeling. 

into the raoft criminal Exceffes, Yang-kyen, who was become very powerful in the ^> 5 thEm P- 
North, being inform'd of his.debauch’d and effeminate way of living, affum’d the Title of Em¬ 
peror and advancing Southward, with a very numerous Army, crofs’d the River Yang-tfe-kyang , 
without the leaft Oppofition, and entred the Imperial City of Nan-king in Triumph. Chang- dethron’d by 
ching-kong choofing Death rather than to fall into the Enemy’s. Hands, threw himfelf into a Tang-ijm 
Well, from whence however he was taken out alive; but being dethron’d he fpent the remain¬ 
ing four and twenty Years of his Life in a private Condition, dying at the Age of fifty two. 

Tang-kyen took the Name of Kau-tfu-ven-ti ,and became the Founder of a new Dynafty . 


The Twelfth DYNASTY, call'd SWI, which had Three 
Emperors in the Space of Twenty nine Tears , 

KAU-TSU'VEN-TI, Firjl Emperor , reign d Fifteen Tears , 

T HIS Prince feiz’d the Throne in the forty feventh Year of the Cycle, and in the fifty fourth 1cau.i7.vtk- 
he re-united the Northern and Southern Empires; which had exifted feparately for- three u, ii\ Emp; 
hundred Years, the Yang-tfe-kyang.bd&g their common Boundary. He was defended 
'from a noble Family, which had perform’d great Services to the fifth Race, call’d the Han, and and Southern 
kept his Refidence in the Province of Shen-Ji. His folid and penetrating Judgment made Amends Empires. 
Von. I. Ccc for 
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for bis warn of Learning, while his admirable Temperance and Love of bis Subjects gained him 
their Efteem and Confidence. He reform’d the ancient Mufic, and commanded the Learned to 
make ufe of nothing but found Reafoning in their Compofitions, avoiding all Rhetorical Flou- 
rilhes and vain Ornaments, ,as fitonLy to pleafe the Ear, and enervate,Eloquence; he cc.ufed alio 
publick Granaries to be built in all Cities - and ordained that each Family, in proportion to its 
Sub/tance, lhould furni/h every -Year a certain Quantity of Rice and Corn, for the Support of 
the Poor in time of Famine. He publifh’d likewife an Edid making it Death to Real the Value 
of eight Sols; which afterwards, upon the Reprefentatipus that were made to him, he abolifh’d, 
but was inexorable towards the Judges who received Bribes." Laftly, he render’d Merchants and 
Mechanics incapable of enjoying publick Employments. Altho’ he knew his eldeft Son to be a 
Perfon of no Merit, yet he intended to make him his Heir; which Preference To exafperated 
his fecond Son Yang-ti> that he murdered his Father in the fixty fourth Year of his Age, and the 
firft of the Cycle.' With the fame Barbarity he treated his Brother, whom he look’d upon as his 
Rival, and by this double Parricide mounted the Throne. . 

YANG-TI, Second Emperor, reign d Thirteen Tears, 

Yaitg-ii, f-r-tf-JO’ this Prince had valuable Qualities, yet he is generally blamed for his Luxury and Pro- 
2 ‘ mperor ‘ * • -dtgality.- Having removed hiaCourt from the Province of Shen-fi to that of Ho-nan , He 
caufed two vaftly large public Granaries to be built, and a Park to be made, fifteen Leagues 
in Compafs, with /lately Palaces and magnificent Gardens; where he took the Air : on Horfeback, 
accompany’d by a Great number of his Wives, 'who perform’d Concerts of Vocal and In/lru- 
mentalMufic. His Fame drew feveral foreign Princes to his Court, 1 in order to put themfelves 
under his Pfotedion. He forbad his Subjects to carry Arms, a piece of Policy ftill in Force. He 
Repairs the alfc repaired the great Wall dividing China from Yartary, in which Work it is faid a Million of 
Great Wall. Mea were employ’d. He was fo intent upon‘the'Advancement’ dnd^Prdgre'fs of the Sciences, 
that. .he .commjjfiQn’d a- hundred of the moil learned Men to . revife and re-print, .after ; the Man- 
oeC'.-of ifiofe,Days, all Books treating of War, Politics* Phyiic, and Agriculture. He efta- 
hlifii’d the Degrees-of Dodor, to qualify both'Literary , and Military Men for their refpedive 
to become ^ Employments. He attack’d the Koreans both by Sea and Land ; and tho’his firA Attempt was. 
tributary, vyithput Succefs, yet in a fecond Expedition he forced them, in Quality of Yaflals, to fena Am- 
baffadors to implore his Clemency. 

■ In vifiting the Southern. Provinces, the thirteenth Year of the Cycle, he arriv’d at Yang-chew , 
a City of Kyang-nan , where he was affaffinated at thirty nine Years of Age, by a mean Fello.Wj 
Aflaflinated. w hofe Name was Wba-kyh on which Li-ywen, one of the Regulo’s, having afiembled an Army 
of one hundred and twenty thoufand Men, placed the Crown upon the Head of Kong-ti, Grand- 
fon of the Emperor Kan-tju-ven-ii. 
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KONG-TI, Third Emperor, reign d One Tear , 

id ^Emperor, nP HIS Prince was enthron’d and depofed the fame Year, by Li-ywen, whofe fecond Son, at 
X the Head of an Army raifed by -his Father, made himfelf Mailer of the Palace. It is re- 
depofed by ported, that while he was viewing its Magnificence and Riches; he-fetch’d a deep. Sigh, and faid, 
Lyywin. « No, fuch a-/lately Edifice muft not be fuffer’d to ftand any longer, being good for nothing but 
c< tofoften tbe Spirit of a Prince, and cheri/h his vicious Inclinations-/’ and fo order’d it imme¬ 
diately to be burnt down. Thus ended the Dyndj'ty nam’d Swi, the laft of five petty Ones. Li- 
ywm-ms- the Founder of the following Race,aftd reign’d by the' Name oiShin^yau-ti, 



»™-™>The Thirteenth DYNASTY, call'd' TANG, which had 
Twenty Emperors, in the Space of Two hundred eighty nine 
- Tears. ■ • .. . ; - 


^ SHIN-YAU-TI, Firft Emperor, reign d Nine Tears . 

xftEmporor T ^ Rei & n an Ad of Clemency, wliich prefaged the Mildnefs of his future 

frvonrs the * B . | - - ^jQverntrient, abating-the Rigour of; Penal Laws, and’ moderating the’T'axes; but on 
Sea of im- , ^ . me: other, hand he /hew^dihimfelf; t;oo. favourable to the Dbdrine of Lauikyun , by ered- 
*’**' : in S a Temple m Honour of the Chief of that Sed. . j y ; - ; 
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In the fixteenth Year of the Cycle, he reduc’d all the Rebels, and thereby became the peace- 
able Poffeffor of this vaft Monarchy. It was he who ordain’d that one Ounce of Copper 7- j V g. ' 
fhould be coined into ten Pieces of Money, with thefe Words, Tong Pau, imprefs’d on them. 

This was the only Money current in China, and is in ufe at this time. By the Advice of his C y C ' a ^ L f X ' 
Ko-lau , call’d Fu-ywe, he enjoin’d one hundred thoufand Bonzas to marry, in order to propagate thrift 604. 
Soldiers for his Army. In.the .twenty third Year of the Cycle he abdicated the Crown in favour 
of his fecond Son call’d Fay-tfong, and dy’d nine Years after in the Seventieth Year of his Age. 

TAY-TSQNG, Second Emperor, feign d 'Twenty three Tears : 

T HIS Prince, who began his Reign in the twenty fourth Fear of the Cycle, is accounted by 

the Chincje one of their greateft Emperprsj whom they, phfife especially for his Wiidom, Shutmr, 
and the favorable Reception all thofe met with, who were capable, of giving him prudent Coun- 
fels, or had Courage enough to tell him of his Faults. So great, was his Temperance and Fruga¬ 
lity, that he never fuffer’d more than eight Difhes of Meat.to be ferved up to his Table; and 
drove almoft all the Concubines out of his Palace. In his Reign the Chriftian Religion gained 
Footing in his Empire, as will be obferv’d hereafter. He caufed the befc Books to be. brought from 
all Parts; and became in feme refped the.Reftorer of the Sciences,, by the Care be took to re- 
eftablifln in his Palace an Academy for Literature, wherein, were reckon’d eight thoufand Scholars, 
many Qf them Sons of foreign Princes; whom he provided with able, Matters, appointing eighteen Academies 
of the moft eminent, call’d She-pa-hyo-tfe, to .fiiperintend their Studies, He founded likewife a Mi- Jor Litemo&fe 
litary Academy for Archery, where he often affifted himlelf. .. This was not at all agreeable to the ar ‘ dArcher >'- 
Minifters, who reprefented to him the Indecency, as well ; as the Danger that might accrue to his 
Perfon, by frequenting this Academy; to which Fay-tfong anfwer’d, “ I look upon myfelf in my 
“ Empire as a Father in his Family, and I carry my Subjedts in my Boforti, as if they, were niy 
“ Children 3 What have I then to fear 

This Affe&ion for his Subjects made him fay, . “■ That he. wiftfd .his People to have Plenty of His ftrong 
“ the common Neceffaries of Life 3” adding, Tljat the . Welfare of the Empire depends on Ref ? n ! 

“ the People 3 an Emperor, who fleedes his People to enpcii ; liimfelf, is like a lHan who cuts ^ 
" his own Flefh in pieces, to lupply his Stomach, which is fill’d, it is true, but in a fliort time prtffing the 
“ his Body mutt perifh. How many Emperors have ow’d their Ruin to their Luxury 1 What 
“ Expences were they at to fupport it ? and what heavy Taxes did the poor People groan under 
“ to fupply thofe Expences ? When the People are rack’d and'opprefs’d, what becomes of the 
“ Empire ? Is it not then on the Brink of Deftrudion ? And if the Empire perifh, what 
“ Condition mutt the Emperor be in ? Thefe are the Refiedions, continued he, that ferve as a 
n Curb to my Defires.” , . , 

He forbad the Magiftrates, under pain of Heath, to receive Prefents; and that he might be Makes it 
latisfy’d whether his Orders were obey’d, he, made a Trial .upon a Mandarin, by fuborning a ® eat !l in 
Man to make him aPrefent, which the Mandarin receiving, the Emperor condemn’d him to »receive a 
Death. Upon this the Prime Minifter addreffing him, “ Great Prince,, he, yeur Sentence Bribe* 

“ is juft, andjfie Mandarin deferves to dies hut are you who laid the S.nare "for him, to fall aPafiage oil 
“ into the Crime which he has committed,- altogether innocent ? and do you not partake thatOccaiion, 
of his Fault ? ” This Reraonftrance had its Effed, and .the Emperor pardon’d the Offender. 

In the Year following one. of the great Mandarins of War, having in like manner received, a another, 
filk Sait as a Prefent, the Emperor, who was inform’d of it, lent' him immediately a Quantity of 
Silks 5 upon which the Courtiers .could not fupprefs their .Refentment, bat cry,’d out, “ This 
“ Mandarin deferves the Punifhment in hided by the Law, arid, not a Reward.’’ To which the 
Emperor anfwer’d, “ The Confufion wherewith he .will be. ttriick, . will .give him a more fen- 
“• fible. Pa.in than the fevereft Punifhment 5 for thefe Silks, which I fend him, inftead of redound- 
“ ing to his Honour, will continually reproabh him with his Fault.” Whenever the Country 
was, threaten’d, with Scarcity, Drought, or immoderate Rains, after the Examples of the ancient 
Emperors, he publilh’d an Edid, by which he order’d'his Failirigs to be laid before him, that by 
reforming them he might appeafe the Wrath of Heaven. He gave no Credit to Soothfayers 3 His Con¬ 
fer one Day as the Storks..were building their.Nefts in his Prefence, they ftood and clapped theiir !S. of 
WingS3 whereat his Courtiers, teftify’d their Joy, as portending.him feme unexpected good Luck 3 
upon which the Emperor fmil’dj and faid, “ ;Sbm tfafie".hjen,” rHiich dignifies “ A happy 
“ Prefage for me is to have wife Men about me,” and .immediately .order’d the Nett to,, be de- 
ftroy’d. " ' " ' :• .. . . . ... . 

In the fecond Year of. his Reign the Fields were cover’d with Locutts, 1 which by the Havdck Extraordina- 
they made threatened a terrible Famine. “ Mifchievous InfieSs.,” crykl the Eriiperor with a.^Affeaibn 
' deep Sigh, “ in ruining the Harveft, you deftroy the Lives of jmy poor People. Alas! 1 had forhisPeopie. 
“ much rather you would devour my own Bowels,” and at. thefe Words.lie fwalloW’d a Locutt 
alive. In reading the Book of Phyfic, compofed by the Emperor Whadg-ti, he found that tbp Scdlod'o? 
.Vital Parts' are injur’d by a Blow or Bruife upon the Shoulder:' from that time, he made a Law;, giving the 
..that none fhoiild be baftonafio’d upon the Back, but upon the Lower Parts, after the Manner .th^t Baftonado * 

' it is now'praittifed throughout the Empire. • He ufed to fay, That an Emperor is like an At- Compares 
“ chiteefc. When a Fabrick is well built, and raifed upon firm Foundations, if the Architect offers 
cc , to make any Alterations, he expofes it to certain Ruin j it is the fame with the Empire, when tea" ™ 

“per- 
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<c once it is we ll cftablifh’d, and govern’d by wife Laws, great Caremuft be taken not to intro- 
DVN. XfH. (c any innovation. It is a common Proverb,” laid he another time, “ that an Emperor 
f ^L 5 ' <c is fear'd by every body, and has nothing to be afraid of himfelf. This is not my Sentiment, I 
oAXIJX. cc perpetually Hand in Fear, both of the Providence of Heaven, whom nothing efcapes, and of 
}' e . ar of “ the Eyes of my Subje&s, which are continually fix’d upon me. It is for this that I watch every 
iV-yx?; “ Moment over my own Actions, that I may do nothing but what is agreeable to the Will of t 

Afiiduity to « God. and to the Defires of my People. , , 

People * To comfort his Subjects in a time of Drought, he releafed the Pnfoners, and granted a general 
1 ' Pardon j declaring neverthelefs, that this was an Indulgence which a Prince ought to ufe very 
cautioufiy, for fear the Impunity of the Wicked might turn to the Prejudice of the Good; and 
that the Tares ought to be rooted out, left they fhould damage the good Corn. In the feventh 
Year of his Reign, he went in Perfon to the publick Prifon, in which were three hundred and 
ninety capital Offenders, whom he order’d to be let out, with an Injunftion to return thither 
after Harveft, which they all did to a Man. The Emperor was fo delighted as well as furprifed 
at their Pundtuality in keeping their Word, that he granted them both their Lives and Liberties. 
m A nival The Chinefe Annals report, that in the eighth Year of his Reign there came Ambaffadors 
of Christians f rom foreign Nations, whofe Air, Form, and Habit were altogether new to the Cbinefe ; and the 
in China. Emperor himfelf rejoiced that in his time Men with fair Hair and blue Eyes arrived in the Em¬ 
pire. It is certain that thefe Strangers were thofe, whofe Names we read upon the Stone Monu¬ 
ment, found in 1625 , at Si-ngan-fu , in the Province of Shen-ff, on which is the Figure of the 
Crofs, and an Abftrad of th tChriJlian Law, together with the Names of its Preachers, ingraven 
in Syriac Characters; and a Date, fpecifying the eighth Year of the Ileign of Tay-tfong . In 
the French King’s Library isprelerved an old Arabic Manufcript; wherein we read, that at this 
very time the Catholic Patriarch of the Indies fent Preachers of the Gofpel into China, who were 
honourably received in the Imperial City, where they were introduced by Fan-hhn-ling, Ko-lau 
of the Empire. _ 

About the fame time the Emperor chofe. .out thirteen PerfonS, the"moft eminent For their 
Merit and Integrity, to vifit all Parts*of his Empire; giving them full Power to execute Jufticc, 
and to punilhfeverely the Governors of Cities and Vice-Roys of Provinces, whofe Conduit was 
blameable. In the tenth Year of his Reign he was deeply affe&ed for the Lofs of the Emprefs 
Excellent Chang-fun , who was a Princefs endow’d with great Prudence, and a Capacity not common among 

Charader of her Sax. It was obferved, as a Circumftance fcarce to be parallell’d, that while fhe lived, not one 
&JX 7 °f the great Number of Officers, who ferve, in the Palace, fuffer’d any fevere Punifhment. The 
' i ' ’ Emperor, tired with the frequent Admonitions of his Ko-lau, Ghey-ching, having forbad him 
his Prefence, the Emprefs, who was inform'd of it, immediately drefs’d herfelf in her richeft Ap¬ 
parel and went to her Hufband, to whom fhe faid, ** Prince, I have often heard that when aji 
“ Emperor is endow’d with Wifdom and Penetration, his Subjects are endow’d with Honefty, 

“ and fear not to fpeak the Truth. You have an honeft Ko-lau, who is of an upright Mind and 
“ who knows not how to diffemble; this is a Proof to me of your Wifdom, and how much it 
<{ deferves to be applauded, therefore I am come to wifh you joy, and to exprefs my Satisfaction.” 
Etwkreiat ^^* IS C° m P^ ment appeafed the Emperor, and reftor’d the Minifter to favour. The fame Princefs 
in^totheBe. compofed a Book divided into thirty Chapters, concerning the Manner of Behaving in the inner 
huviour. Apartments of the Women. The Emperor holding this Book in his Hand, and melting in Tears, 

“ See, fays he, the Rules that ought to beobferv’d in all Ages. I know, added he, that my Af- 
“ flidlion comes from Heaven, and cannot be remedy’d; but when I refled: upon the Lofs of fo 
“ faithful and accomplifh’d* a Companion, and that I am for ever deprived of her wife Counfels, 

The Empe- * f how is it poffible for me to refrain from Tears ?■’ Intending to leave a lafting Monument of his 
r£iy S k ‘ Grief> he caufed a ftately Tomb t0 be raifed > far more ma g nificent than that which he had or- 
Torab, 7 der’d for his Father, who dy’d the Year before. One Day being with his Ko-lau, [or Prime Mb 

nifter] upon an Eminence, in View of this Tomb, which he was defirous to have him take 
notice of, the Ko-lau pretending not to uhderftand him, faid, “ Prince, I thought you would 
“ fhew me the Sepulchre of your Father, as for that of your Spoufe, I faw it long ago.” At 
and deitroys t hi s Difcourfe the Prince burft into Tears; and ftung with the fecret Reproach of lus Minifter, 

. ‘ E ' m ' order’d the Maufoleum to be demolilh’d. 


Takes the In the eleventh Year of his Reign he admitted into his Palace a young Girl of fourteen endow’d 
with extraordinary Beauty, heighten’d by an agreeable Wit, named Ftt-JIA, who in ’the next 
Palace. Reign ufurp’d the Sovereign Power, and tyrannifed over the Empire. In the twelfth Year the 
Emperor permitted the Chriftian Law to be preach’d in his Dominions, and even granted a piece 

. of Ground in the Imperial City for building a Temple to the true God. 6 . 

Zagyof\h Ghe y- chin S> K°: lau of the Em P ire > d y’ d in the feventeenth, extremely regretted by the Empe- 
ftitWhi Mi- rOT > who wrote his Encomium, and caufed it to be engraved on his Tomb. After which turning to 
' nilU ' r ' his Courtiers, he faid, “ We have three forts of Mirrors: one is of Steel, which ferves the La- 
“ dies for dl ^ in g their Heads, and adjufting their Cloaths; the fecond is the Ancient Books, 
‘ f treating of the Rife, Progrefs and Fall of Empires; the third are Men themfelves by a little 
<c Obfervation of whofe Aaions we fee what to ffiun; and what to pradfife. I had this laft 
“ Mirror in the Perfon of my Ko-lau, whom to my Misfortune I have loft without Hopes of 
j £ finding fuch another." ■ 


Anothef 
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AnotherTime difcourfing with his Courtiers, he fpoke thus, “ A Prince has- but one Heart, and 
“ this Heart is continually beiieg’d by thole about him; fome attack him by the Love of vain 
“ Glory, which they endeavour to inlpire .into him ; others by Luxury and Plealure ; fome bv. u/'vO 
“ Careifes and Flattery ; others have rccourle to Artifice and Fahhood, in order to impofe on f 0, Y 
ff him ; and all thefe Engines are let at work, lulely with a View to infinuate themfelves into the ciw 604. 
£C good Graces of the Prince, whereby they may be advanc’d to the high Offices and Dignities 
u of the Empire 5 for if a Prince ceales but for a Moment to watch over his Heart, what has he 
“ not to fear?” At the Age of twenty one he marry'd the Daughter of his Ko-lau , call’d Sin- 
whey, and gave her the Title of Wife. This Princely was celebrated for her fine Genius, arid^ ' 
Skill in the Chinfe Sciences: it is laid that when four Months old, Ihe began to lpeak ; that in raderot ihe 
her fourth Year ihe had learn’d the Books of Confucius by Heart ; and in her eighth Ihe made E "'P lcis Sia 
learned Compofitions upon all forts of Subjects; this at leali is certain, that Hie imploy’d almoft Uuty ' 
all her Time in Reading. 

The Emperor had Thoughts of fending a formidable Army to reduce the Koreans, who had ThcJSTwww] 
revolted 3 but his Death intervening put a ftop to that Expedition for the prelent. . revolt. 

It is lcarcely credible how intent and careful this Prince was in the Education of his Children, F 
every Object furnilhing matter for his Inftrudtions 3 if, for Inftance, he was eating Rice, he made Cwe^nedu- 
them fenfible how much Toil and Sweat this Rice had coft .the poor Huibandmeu. One Day as c ; tin g ilis 
he was taking the Air with them on the Water, he faid, cc You -fee, my Children, that. this- Ch;ldl ' en - 
“ Bark is fupported by the Water, which at the fame time ca;n overwhelm it r confider that the inihnce. 
ec People relemble the Water, and the Emperor the Bark.” 

The Year before his Death he gave his Son, whom he had- declar’d his Heir, the following 
Advice, confifting of twelve Maxims, which were exprefs’d in twenty four Charadters. Get LAf Go* 

“ the Command over your Heart and all its Inclinations ; promote none to Places and Digni- verwnent 
“ ties but Perfons of Merit5 invite wife Men to your Court; watch over the Conduct of Ma- f^P n t0 Jlir ’ 
cc giftrates3 drive Slanderers from your Prefence ; be an Enemy to Pomp ; keep good Oecono-. eJr ' 

“ my ; let your Rewards and Puniffiments be proportion’d to the Merit and Crimes of Perfons; 

“ take a particular Care to make Agriculture, the Military Art, Laws and Sciences flourifh ; fearch 
££ among the ancient Emperors for the Models of your Government, for I do not deferve your 
“ Notice, having committed too many Miftakes in my Adminiftration ; have an Eye always to 
“ that which is moft perfedt, otherwife you will never attain to .that juft Medium, Wherein 
« Virtue coniifts; laftly, take Care not to be puffed up with the Splendor of your Rank, nor to 
“ enervate yourfelf by the Pleafiires of a voluptuous Life, for if you do not, you will ruin both 
“ the Empire and yourfelf.” 

fay-tfong dy’d in the forty fixthYear of the Cycle, and the fifty third of his Age 3 and-the 
Year following his Son Kau-tjong was acknowledg’d Emperor. 


ICAU-TSONG, Third Emperor , reigned thirty-four Tears t 

W HEN he had.reigned five Years he fell pafiionateiy'in Love with VA-fit,.. the you ng Xk+ffa, 
Girl mentioned before, whom. c Tay-tfong had placed in the Rank of his Wives 5 and Emperor; 
who was now retired to a Monaftery of Bonzejjes , whither the Emperor went himfelf to 
fetch her out, and conduR her to his Palace. A little after, under Pretence that he had no 
male Iffue, he put away the Emprefs and one of the Queens, malgre the Renponftrances and. the Makas VA 
ftrongeft Opposition of his Minifters. V ti-Jhi was then placed' upon the Throne 3 but perceiving Shi Emprlfs. 
that the Emperor did not forget the divorced Princeffes, fhe in a Rage caufed'their Elands and 
Feet to be cut off, and a few Days after their Heads. She had fcarce committed thefe horrid ^erhon-id 
Cruelties, when fire fancied herfelf purfued Day and Night.-by the Ghofts of,thefe Princeffes, L,ruet7, 
who were as fo many Furies ready to fall upon her: And the; Fright it.put her in made her 
fhift her Place continually. Neverthelefs the Emperor grew more and more enamoured with 
this Wretch and was even infatuated to fuch a Degree, that he put the Government of the 
Empire into her Elands, giving her the Name.of ‘Tyen-bew, i. e.\ the of Heaven 3 a Title 
of Honour till then unheard of in China .. .... - . 

This Monfter was no. fooner invefted with Sovereign Power, but the firft life {he made of it . 
was to poifon her elded Son ; that fo the Crown falling to,her Brother’s Children, her paternal Ii&tTsonf 
Family might be fettled on the Throne: Eloweyer flae. did;not^obtain that Satisfaftion. 

In the fixth Year of the new Cycle, the Koreans returned .to, their Obedience, and did Plottage The Koreans 
in the accuftomed manner. This Emperor favoured the Chriftian Religion, as appears- by the return to 
Stone Monument mention’d before. Churches were built for the Worfhip-.of thetrueGod, and the their I) ' uy ’ 
Faith was preached in the Provinces: .One,of the Miffionaries^whofe Name was . 0 lo pvsen, had 
a Title of Honour conferred upon him. Kau-tjong died . at .the Age of Fifty-fix, and in the Cycle L. 
twentieth Year of the Cycle, when the cruel Vu-hew feized o.n, the, Throne. 


VU-HEW, an Ufur per, reigned twenty-one Tears. 


Cbrift 664. 


’ r T > HIS Princefs, who was as fubtle as fhe was cruel, refolving to maintain herfelf in all the n-btw, 
Power which the late Emperor had been fo weak'to entruft her with, drove away her fe- anUforper. 
cond Son, who had been declared Heir of the Crown by Kau-tjong 3 and gave him a petty So- 
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vereigntv in the Province of Hu-quang-, placing in his Room her third Son, who being very 
DJW. XIH. fa f lad onl the Name of Emperor. The firft thing fhe did was to get rid of all thofe fhe 
tAv-V> fufpetted not to be in her Intereft, and in one Day put to Death a great many Lords of the chief 
C5 f LI - Families of the Empire. . 

In the fifteenth Year of her Reign, a Perfecution was railed agamft the Chriltians, which 
lafted about fifteen Years. In the fame Year the Ko-lau, Tye, had the Courage to make vigo¬ 
rous Remonftrances to her in Behalf of her Son, the rightful Heir, now banilh’d fourteen Years. 
He urged as a Reafon, that it would be a thing unprecedented to place in the Hall of Anceftors 
a Name which did not belong to the Family, and which befides Pofterity would never acknow¬ 
ledge. Hereupon the Prince was recall’d from Exile, and lived feven Years in the Eaftern Palace 
tilhhe Death of Vu-bmm the eighty firftYear of her Age; after which heafeended the Throne, 
in the forty firft Year of the Cycle. 

CHUNG-TSONG, Fourth Emperor, reign d Five Tears. 

T HIS Prince little deferved the Crown, which he ow’d to his Birth, the Tendernefs of his 
Father Kau-tfong, and the Courage of the Prime Minifter. He gave himfelf up to In-* 
dolence and Debauchery; and that he might have nothing to think of but his Pleafures, refign’d 
his whole Authority into the Hands of the Emprefs Obey, who had been the faithful Companion 
of his Exile. This Princefs, by the Advice of San-fe, Governor of the Palace, intended to place 
her Son Shang upon the Throne; but the Princes and petty Kings on all fides took up Arms to 
oppofe it. 

Cbung-tfong however dying of Poifon in the fifty fifth Year of his Age, Shang was immediately 
proclaim’d Emperor. But his Uncle who poffefs’d a Principality, at the fame time feiz’d the Pa¬ 
lace, where the Emprefs was kill’d together with her Daughter j and young Shang laved his Life 
by furrendering himielfto the Mercy of his Uncle . 2 &aw’-^/g»^--the--deceafed Emperor’s Brother, 
into whofe Hands lie deliver’d his Crown. 

ZHWI-TSONG, Fifth Emperor, reign d Two Tears . 

zbwi-tfiug. HpHE Shortnefs of this Prince’s Reign ranks'him amongft thofe of whom we find nothing, 
°ch'Frap«ror* JL f drt ^ er c ^ an ^ t0 °k Poffeffion of the Empire in the forty feventh Year of the Cycled 
an Ufurpcr. 1 ' and dy’d in the forty eighth, aged fifty five. Hivn-tfong, his third Son, was declar’d his Succelfor.’ 
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HIVN-TSONG, Sixth Emperor, reignd Forty four Tears. 

T HE good Nature of this Prince, his Moderation, Angular Temperance, and Zeal for the 
Publick Good, gave prefently great Hopes of the Happinefs of his Reign. He was the 
Reftorer ofhis Family, then upon the Brink of Ruin ; but he committed one almoft irreparable 
Fault, in promoting an Eunuch, call’d Kau-lye-fe , to be Matter of the Palace : without doubt 
becaufe he did not forefee the Misfortunes which the Power of the Eunuchs would one Day 
bring upon him and his Succeffors. 

The Chriftian Religion began to recover and florifh under this and the three fucceedino- Em¬ 
perors. 6 

Hivn-ffong, looking on Luxury as the Bane of good Morals, declar’d open War againft' it and 
publiflVd an Editt forbidding to filh for Pearls. One Day he caufed all his Gold and Silver Vef- 
fels, and all his Cfoaths embroider’d with Gold, to be burnt before the Palace Gate; in order to 
rettrain by his own Example the Extravagance of his People, who ruin’d themfelves by fuch 
coftly Superfluities. J 

He eftablifh’d a College in his Palace, confifting of forty of the moft learned Dpttors of the 
Empire, which ftill bears the Name of Han-lin-ywen , and furnilhes Hiftoriographers Vifitors of 
Provinces, Governors, Vice-Roys, &e. He caufed the ancient Books, which treated of the Mi¬ 
litary Science, to be fought out, and new ones compofed for the training up Soldiers. He one 
Day vifited the Houfe where Confirm was born, and honour’d that great Mari, with the Title of 
the King of Learning. It could have been wilh’d, that this Prince had Ihew’d more regard to 
the Counfelsof Twen-chau , his Prime Minifter ; wlio in a Memorial advifed him among other 
things, to confer no publick Employment upon the Eunuchs, to grant no Power toiris Relations, 
to abolifh the Idolatrous Setts of Fb and Van, &c. but he gave no Ear to thefe wife Admonitions. 
This Emperor was the firft who honour’d with the Title of petty Rings or Sovereigns the Ge¬ 
nerals of his Armies, who had moft dittinguilh’d themfelves by doing the greateft Service to 
the State, tho’ not of Imperial Blood. In a Progrefs he made over his Empire he divided it into 
fifteen Provinces, 

He caufed the Statue of Lm-lyun, Author of one of the Setts which are found in China , to 
be placed with great. §plemmty in his. Palace.. The.Difciples of this Settary, as. wellas the Bonzas, 
ufed^to burn filk Stuffs and Ingots of Silver at Fnnqrals; but this Cuftom the Emperor alter’d by 
Advice of his Brother Fan-yu, commanding that ,for the future, none, but Stuffs,or Cloaths made 
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of Paper, Ihould be burnt; which Law is Hill obfervcd among the Bonzas. The Empire had 
enjoy’d a profound Peace aJmoft thirty Years, when it was dillurb’d by frelh Infurredtions, and 
the Imperial Army entirely defeated, with the Lofs of feventy thou/and Men ; while the Em¬ 
peror himfelf knew nothing of the matter, becaufe all the Avennes to his Throne were kept (hut 
by the Eunuchs. The Chief of the Rebels was a foreign Prince, named Ngan-lo-fan, whom 
the Emperor again(l the Advice of his Miniflers had railed to thehighefl Employments, and even 
entrufted with the Command of his Army. This Traitor, imbolden’d by Succefs, and feeing 
himfelf Mailer of a great Part of the North, had the Infolence to afTume the Title of Emperor, 

Mean time the Palace itfelf was in a Combuftion, for the Emperor divorced his Wife, put three 
of his Children to Death without any juft Caufe, and marry’d his Daughter-in-Law. As one 
Misfortune often draws on another, thefe Difafters encouraged a Company of Robbers to attack 
the Imperial Army, which having routed, with the Slaughter of forty thoufand (Men, the Em¬ 
peror was oblig’d to fly into the Province of Se-chwen. 

SO-TSONGj Seventh Emperor , reign'd Six Tears. 

T OWARDS the end of the thirty third Year of the Cycle, Hhn-tfong made his fhameful Sc-ifi*?, 
Retreat, and So-tfong took PolTeffion of the Government, tho’ his Father was Hill living; 7tfcEmpwor. 
being a warlike Prince, he with the help of his Ko-lau, Ko-tfd-i, deftroy’d the Army of the 
Robbers and difperfed them. The publick Tranquillity was no fooner fettled, but he brought 
back his Father from the Province of Se-clmen , and conducted him into the Palace with all the N ^ ^ 
Honours due to his Rank; but he did not long enjoy the Repofe which his Son had procur’d 
him, for he dy’d the thirty eighth Year of the Cycle, and the feventy eighth of his Age. In the -Palace, 
mean time Ngan-h-Jhan had plunder’d the Palace of Chang-ngan , and along with the Riches, 
carry’d into the Province of Ho-nan an hundred Elephants and Horfes; which had been taught 
to dance to the Sound of Inftruments, and to prefent the Emperor a Cup with their Mouths. 

Ngan-Io-Jhan wanted to have the fame Diverfion, but as if thefe Beafts had refufed to acknow¬ 
ledge him Emperor, they could never be brought to do what he defired, which fo inraged him, 
that he ordered them to be kill’d on the Spot. The Treachery of this Wretch, who made ufe i smurdere(J 
of his Mailer’s Favours to deftroy him, was not long unpunilh’d, he being murder’d in Bed by his by his own, 
own Son. The Parricide was affaflinated in his turn by Se-mng, General of the Army, who in- Ssa ' 
tending to make his youngeftSon his Heir waslikewife killed by his eldeft Son. So-tfong dy’d 
in the Ninth Year of the Cycle, and left the Crown to his Son Tay-tfong. 

TAY-TSONG, Eighth Emperor , reign d Seventeen Tears. 

T HE beginning of this Reign was tolerably profperous, thro’the Care of able Miniflers, in r«yjfo»g, 
whom the Emperor confided ; the Rebels were forced to return to their Obedience, and 8thEn *p eror ' 
Peace was rellored in the Empire. But it did not continue long, for five of the moft powerful several Re- 
Kings Ihook off the Yoke ; and refufmg to acknowledge the Emperor as their Mailer pretended £ulo ’ s ievoIt * 
to reign in an abfolute Independency. 

A Mandarin , named FA-bu-tfyen , finding himfelf at the Point of Death, order’d his Head to 
befhav’d, and his Corpfeto be interr’d after the Manner of the Bonzas, whole Protedor he was; 
which Example, we {hall fee, was afterwards follow’d by many Grandees in the nineteenth 
Dynafy. 

In the eighth Year of this Reign, more than two hundred thoufand ’Tartars made an Irruption Irruption of 
into the Empire, and forced the Emperor to fly > they plunder’d his Palace, and loaded with im- che 
menfe Treasures retired into their own Country. 

The Emperor return’d to his Palace with the Affiftance of the famous General Ko-tjii-i , whofe 
Elogy is to be feen upon the Stone Monument, which I have fpoken of more than once. There 
his Liberality is applauded, and it is not to be doubted but that he employ’d both his Credit and 
Subftance in ereding Temples to the true God; fome even conjedure that he imbraced Chriftia- 
nity. The lame Monument relates, that on Chrijimafs Day the Emperor font rich Perfumes to 
the Church, and Fruits from his own Table to the Miniflers of the Golpel. 

Tay-tfong dy’d in the fifty third Year of his Age, and fifty firft of the Cycle, Te-tfong his eldeft 
Son fucceeding him. 

TE-TSONG, Ninth Emperor, reign d Twenty five Tears . 

T HE Empire found no great Support from this Prince, for he minded nothing but Trifles, Te-t/wg, 
was of a timorous Nature, extremely miflruftful, and ready to give ear to Flatterers. pthEmpesoj; 
However he defcrves Applaufe for refilling Prefents from Strangers, which was efteem’d a happy 
Omen; “ The bell Augury I can have, fays be, is to fee Wife Men about me.” He Ihew’d one 
Sign of Difintereftednefs, which gain’d him great Encomiums; for. a very confiderable Sum of 
Money being prefented him, inftead of receiving it he order’d it to be diftributed among his Soldiers. 
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In the third Year of his Reign the famous Ko-tju-i, who had render’d fuch important Service to 
.['• the Empire, by’d in the eighty fifth Year of his Age ; he had been Prime Minifter under four 
5 Emperors, anil "ot fuch mighty Reputation for his Probity, that it was generally allow’d there 
if had not been Ins Equal for many Ages. Such Confidence was placed in this Minifter, that it 
'! In; ,y with truth he a firm'd that the Fate of the reigning Family was in his Hands. Tho’ lie at- 
Z> taiiied to the higheil Honours, and had acquired iinmenfe Riches, yet he was refpefted by Envy 

itielf, whole Strokes he never felt; and notwithftanding the Splendor he lived in, yet ft ill his 
Liberality exceeded his Magnificence. He left eight Children, who all acquired lafting Glory in 
the different Magiftracies to which their Merit railed them, China mourned three Years for this 
great Man, whom the bewailed as her Father. 

° The Power of the Eunuchs became fo formidable, and their Infolence grew to fuch a Pitch, 
w-.T t j iat t [, cre AV as nothing to be heard of but Infurreftions; this oblig’d the Emperor to augment 
1 his Army by a great Number of frefh Troops, to maintain which he was conllrained to double 

the Taxes,. There was even a Duty laid on Tea itfelf, which is the common Drink of the 
Cbincfc. Thefe extraordinary Impolitions exafperated all Perfons, and the extreme Mifery of the 
People oceafion’d infinite Thefts and Robberies. By good Fortune the Imperial Arms were 
vi&orious every where, and the Rebels being deftroy’d, Peace was re-eftablifh’d, and the People 
relieved. The Emperor on a time attributing the Wars and Calamities to his own Deftiny, added, 
“ That this had been in part foretold him by the Aftrologers,’’ on which Li-niye his Ko-lau re- 
. ^ ply’d, “ Prince, leave this kind of Talk to the Ignorant, and Vulgar, fuch Language does not 
^ 1S “ become either you or me. It is ourfelvcs who render our Deftiny happy or unhappy, accord- 
f- “ ing as we govern the State well or ill.” This Prince dy’d at the Age of fixty four, in the 
twenty fir ft Year of the Cycle, and was fucceeded by his Son Sbun-tfong. 

SHUN-TSONG,- Tenth Emperor, reign d One Tear. 

T IIERE wasall theReafon imaginable to expetft a happy Reign from this new Emperor; but 
being attack’d by a grievous and an incureable Diftemper, he abdicated the Crown, and are 
fign’d it to his Son Hm-tjong. 


HYEN-TSONG, Eleventh Emperor, reign d Fifteen Tears . 

a- fTpHIS Prince was endow’d with wonderful Penetration and Dexterity in difintangling as well 
•imp. JL as diipatehing the moft intricate Affairs; he had alfo a Firmnefs of Mind, in purluing the 
thing he had once refolvcd on, which no Confiderution could fhake. He gave folid Proofs of 
his Alledlion for his People in a time of Famine, by opening his Treafures and the publick Grana- 
. iv-o- rics in favour of the afflicted Provinces; at the fame time fending the great Lords of his Court to 
Jil_ inquire into the Peoples Diftrefs, and to relieve them in proportion to their Indigence. 

In the thirty fixth Year of the Cycle, he order’d a Finger-bone of the Idol Fo to be brought 
with great Solemnity from the Province of Shen-fi. The Chief Tribunal of Rites ftrongly op- 
pofed this lottifli Refolution of the Emperor, boldly .alledging that the execrable Reliques of 
this Idol [or Impoftor] ought to be burnt. As they firmly perfiffed in their Determination, with¬ 
out regarding the Difpleafure of the Emperor, feveral of them were degraded; which is a Punifh- 
. ment pretty commonly inflidted on great Mandarins. He fell into another Piece of Folly, which 
^“pcoft him his Life; for having fent everywhere in Queft of the pretended Liquor of Immortality, 
iiify. promifed by the $e£t of Fait, to which he was greatly devoted ; it was at length brought him 
by the Eunuchs, who it is not doubted mix’d it with Poilon; for this unhappy Prince, after he 
had taken it, dy’d iuddenly, at the Age of forty three, and his Son Mo-tjong fucceeded him. 

MO-TSONGj Fifth Emperor, reign d Four Tears. 

frlHE Choice which the laft Emperor made of his Son Mo-tfong, to fucceed him, was at firft 
ttip. JL thwarted by certain Lords, who had a Defign to place another Prince on the Throne } 

' but their Projefts mifearrying they were put to Death. Seeing himfelf - in quiet Pofleffion of the 
Crown, he granted as ufuala General Amnefty, and was fo ill advifed as to difband Part of his 
Troops; who being thereby reduced to great Straits went and took Refuge among the Robbers, 
whole Number they increafed. . 

niIy ' It was under this Prince that the Imperial Family of the Fang began to decline from that State 
of Splendor which it had till then maintained, and the following Princes compleated its Ruin. 

0 dL '- He dy’d at the Age ,of thirty, after he had taken a Medicine that had been prepared for him. 
His Son King-tfong fucceeded him the Year, following, which was the forty fecond of the 
Cycle. . ' 
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KING-TSONG Thirteenth Emperor , reign d Two Tears. 

I T was by the Eunuchs, who were now become Matters, that King-tfong was’ defied to the c J“ r f 
Throne; and by the fame ufurped Authority, they deprived him of the Government not 
long after, in order to confer it on the Emprefs-Mother. The childifh Behaviour of this young ki« s -tfo«g. 
Prince, and his Irregularities, were Reafons to them for difpoffcffing him, and leaving him nothing ' 3 thEm P- 
but the Title of Emperor, in the forty fourth Year of the Cycle, and eighteenth of his Age. 

This Prince returning from Hunting, went into his Apartment to change his Cloaths ; when 
the Candles being fuddenly put out, he was murdered by the Eunuchs who placed his Brother MurderetJ h Y 
Ven-tfong in his room. lll * Eunuchs 


VEN-TSONG, Fourteenth Emperor , reign d Fourteen 
Tears. 

HP HIS Prince, who had a great Affection for the wife and learned Men of his Empire, being Vtn t j- ong> 

-*■ impatient at the Power of the Eunuchs, in the ninth Year of his Reign took Meafures 14th Emp. 
fecretly to deftroy them ; but perceiving the Snares that were laid for them, they fell on a fud- Eunuchs rife 
den with fo much Fury on the Minifters, and Guards of the Palace, that they flew above a s tl,e 
thoufand of them, and many Families were entirely deftroy’d. Thefe Misfortunes, in Con- IW " L " 
juiidlion with others ftill greater, which the Emperor forefaw, fo overwhelmed him with Grief ; 
that, tho’ he often endeavoured to divert it or drown it in Wine yet, it prey’d upon his Spi¬ 
rits, to fuch a Degree, that he wafted away infenfibly, and at laft died of a Confumption, in 
the fifty feventh Year of the Cycle. The Eunuchs, who now took upon them to nominate 
the Emperors, never thought of the Son of the Deceafed, but chofe his Brother Vu-tfong t who Emperon. 
was the fifth Son of the twelfth Emperor of this Dynafty. 

VU-TSONG, the Fifteenth Emperor , reign d fix Tears. 

T H E fuperior Qualifications of this Prince juftified the Preference he met with, being of a Vu-tfi»g, 
warlike Inclination, and dreading neither Danger nor Fatigue. He drove the 5 tartars out 'S th Em P- 
of the Province of Shen-fi, where they had fortify’d themfelves; and cleared feveral other Pro- Drives the 
vinces of the Robbers, who march’d in Troops, and made great Havock. His Judgment was fo fT/V ° f 
excellent, that he was never deceived in his Choice of Minifters. Pie eftablifhed, or rather re¬ 
vived a Law, ftill obferved, which is a Check upon the Mandarins of the Imperial City, (upon 
whom depend the Mandarins of the Provinces) enjoyning, that every five, or at leaft every feven IkeVFT 
Years, the Condudt of the Chief Officers of the Empire fhould be ftridly enquired into ; and rim. 
thefe Mandarins are obliged to commit to Writing, a fincere and particular Account of all their 
Mifcarriages, and intreat the Emperor’s Pardon j and if in this humble Confeffion, they offer 
either to excufe, difguife, or extenuate their Faults, they have then no Favour to exped, and are 
inevitably deprived of their Employments. 

This Emperor did not live long enough- for the Good of his People, (A) being but thirty rvA/'i 
three years old when he died, in the third Year of this new Cycle. The Eunuchs rejeded his C y^' ir L ^' 
Son, and in his ftead eleded Swen-tfong , the Grand-fon of the eleventh Emperor of this Dy- Cbrift 844. 
najiy, 

SWEN-TSONG, Sixteenth Emperor , reign d Thirteen 
Tears : 

? PTp I S probable, that the little Genius which this Prince difeovered in his Infancy, induced 
JL the Eunuchs to prefer him to all others j rightly judging that nothing eftablifhed their °Vh &npf’ 
Authority fo much as the Incapacity of the Emperor. However they were deceived j for Swen- 
tfong was no fooner upon the Throne but he appeared another Man, and was eminentfor all the 
Qualities which conftitutea great Prince. His Wifdom, Judgment, Moderation, Equity, Applica¬ 
tion and Love for the Welfare of hisPeople, made them confider him as another Tay-tfong , the fecond 
Emperor of this Dynafty, whofe Memory was ftill revered thro’out the Empire r But notwith- 
ftanding all this Prince’s Merit, he could not reduce the Power of the Eunuchs. Uu-tau ; his 
Prime Minifter, in a Memorial advifed him to be inexorable to the Eunuchs who fhould commit Eunuchs coa- 
anyFault, and not to fupply the Places of thofe who died; that their Numberleffening by Degrees, tinues. 
it might be more eafy to deftroy them. This Projed, being difeovered by the Eunuchs, occa- 

(A). The Chriftians from 7 a-tfi’g, or Judea, who' had been reckoned three thoufand, flio.ild return to a fecular Life. This 
favoured by fome of the former Emperors, were fuppreffed by appears by an Ordinance of the fame Emperor, but- without 
this; ‘who in the fifth Year of his Reign, or of Cbrift 845, or- his Name, to be found hereafter among thofe of Tay-tfeng Second 
dered that their lion was, as they arc called, or, Priefts, then Emperor- of the Tang. 

Vol. I, Eee fioned 
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fond a mortal Enmity between them and the Minifter, fo that the Troubles grew greater 

1 Hiftorians blame this Prince for inviting to his Court the Sedaries of Tan, in 

J o-der to procure bv their Means the pretended Drink which renders People immortal. On this 
Occaiion one of his Minifters reprefented to him, that the beft way to procure himfelf a long and 
j happy Life, was to get the Maftery over his own Heart, to fubdue his Paflions, and pradife 
Virtue : “ Moft of" the Emperors who preceded yon, added he, would have arrived to extream 
“ old Age, if they had followed the Counfel which I give you.” He had no fooner taken the 
Drink which the Sedaries gave him, but he faw himfelf devoured by Worms, that fwarm’d in 
his Body ; and a few Days after he died, at the Age of fifty Years, being fucceeded by his Son 
C ° I-ifong, who was defied by the Eunuchs. 


I-TSONG, Seventeenth Emperor , reign d Fourteen Tears . 

17th Mpt H E Haughtinefs, Pride, Prodigality, Luxury and exceffive Debaucheries of this Prince 
iimpror. raJ de him univerfally detefted. In the fourteenth Year of his Reign he caufed a Bone of 

Sottiih Rc- the Idol Fo to be brought with Pomp into his Palace, and three Months after dy’d, at the 
if a for ,1 Age of thirty one Years. The Chinefc Writers attribute both his Death, and the Troubles which 
ivciiijueof Fo. er) p ue ^ t0 jf s ftupid Devotion for the laid Idol. The Eunuchs placed his Son Hi-tfong in his 
room. 


HI-TSONG, Eighteenth Emperor , reign d Fifteen Tears. 

inplIE Eunuchs, who were abfolute Mailers, fettled this Prince upon the Throne, being but 
Rmpvror. twelve Years old. He ipent his Time wholly in Play and Mufic, in Riding and Shooting 

with the Bow; at the fame time that there was nothing to be be feen on all Sides, efpecially in 
the Northern Provinces, but Tumults and Revolts. The Taxes wherewith the People were over 
loaded, the Famine caufed by the over-flowing of Rivers, and by the Locufts which deftroyed 
Driven from Corn, encrealed the Number of the Rebels. Whan-tfyau , a Native of the Province of Sban- 
his* Capital tong, being at the Head of them, went and kid Siege to the Imperial City; and having driven 
by rrw hi s Sovereign from thence caufed himfelf to be proclaimed Emperor, and gave to his Family the 
Name 0 iTji. 

Brought back A young Man call’d Li-ke-yong, who was but twenty eight Years of Age, and having but one 

by U-ky.u°. £y e> was nick-named 'To-yen-long, commanded the Imperial Troops, and attack’d the Captain of 
the Rebels. At firft he was repulfed, but rallying his Soldiers, he renew’d the Battle with fuch 
Vigour, that he obtained a compleat Vi&ory, and brought the Emperor back in Triumph to his 
Palace. For thele Services he was rewarded with the Principality of TfJin, and his Son became 
the Founder of the fifteenth Dynajly. 

The Emperor did not enjoy the Fruit of this Vidory above three Months, for he dy’d in the 
forty fifth Year of the Cycle, at the Age of twenty feven, and the Eunuchs fet the Imperial 
Crown on the Head of Chau-tJ'ong , who was the fixth Son of the laft Emperor, 

CHAU-TSONG Nineteenth Emperor , reign d Sixteen 
Years. 

lytiiEmji.' rrMIIS Prince, who wanted neither Parts nor Courage, fhew’d great Marks of Efteem for 
.JL M'-n of Learning, and for his Principal Minifters ; propofing by their. Affiftance to 
retrieve in time the Affairs of the Empire, which the ufurp’d Authority of the Eunuchs, and 
the rebellious Difpolition of the People had thrown into great Diforder. To effed this Change, 
fmprifimM he judg’d it uccdlarv to begin with the Deftrudion of the Eunuchs ; but while he was confi- 
during ^of tile Means, they lufpeding his Defign, came fuddenly upon him with their Soldiers, 
1UIC % and ieizing his Perfon, confined him in a remote Apartment, under a fecure Guard, leav¬ 
ing only a Hole in the Wall, for conveying him Food. But the Ko-lau, tfu-yu , having difeb- 
ver’d the Place, font thither a number of refolute Fellows, well armed, who flew the Guards, 
telcafcd the Emperor, and brought him back to his Palace. 
wbof.ro maC- CM-vcn , Captain of the Robbers, invited by the Ko-lau to come to the Emperor’s Affiftance 

Hni a S l duft the Eunuchs, arriv’d juft at the Time that this Prince publifh’d an Edid for extirpating 
murd.'rcd by them all, excepting thirty of the youngeft to be referved for the moft fervile Offices of 
tlle PalaCCi and executed - tllis Comraiffion with fuch Zeal, that many hundreds of Eunuchs were 
CvElv? P ut t0 t^ e Sword. Chu-ven, who hitherto had appear’d loyal, being foon after feized with a 
Year of Spirit of Ambition, caufed the Ko-lau, who had been fo faithful to his Prince, to be flain • and 
obliged the Emperor to remove his Court from the Province of Shen-fi to that of Ho-nan. Which 
he had no fooner clone, but the Traitor put him to Death, in the thirty eighth Year of his Age, 
and firft of the Cycle; placing the Imperial Crown on the Head of Ghau-fwm-tfom ,, Son of the 
murdered Emperor, till he could take it himfelf with Safety. 


CHAU- 
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CHAU-SWEN-TSONG, Twentieth Emperor , reign'd Two 
Tears . 


dyn. xrrr. 

T A N G. 

Cvc. LV, 
Year of 
Chiijl 904. 


T HIS young Prince was fearce two Years upon the Throne, when feeing plainly that he cLu-jdtSt 
fhould be iacrific’d, as well as his Father, to the Ambition of the perfidious Chu-ven, chofe tfiyg, 0.- 
voluntarily torefign the Crown to him, to prevent his committing a frefh Crime, and to fave his Ittthihnp’ 
own Life. The Ufurper, who took the Name of Fay-tfu , gave him a Principality, which he- refignstoCf'4- 
poirefs’d no longer than three Years, being {lain at the Age of feven teen; and with him ended and is 
the Family of 'Tang, 

The five following Succeffions are call’d by the Chinefe , Ilew-u-tay, that is, the Five latter Dy - The fftw-,). 
nafties, being accounted Petty Races, as well as the five which precede that of the Fang. They re- five Leer 
femble them all’o inWais, Revolts, and Parricides, which fo often Rained the Throne with 
Blood; but they differ from each other in the Number of Princes, and in the Time of their 
Duration. The five former reckon twenty four Emperors, in the Space of one hundred and 
ninety eight Years, whereas thefe latter continued not one Cycle, and reckon no more than 
thirteen Emperors. The warlike Nation of the Sye-tan, inhabiting the Country now call’d Lyau- 
tong, being exceedingly increafed by many Colonies, that came from Korea, gave much Uneafinefs !,•«« grow 
to the following Emperors. powerful. 


The Fourtenth DYNASTY, call'd HEW-LYANG, which'TifT 
had Two Emperors , in the Space of Sixteen Tears . 

TAY-TSU, Firfl Emperor , reign'd Six Tears. 

D URING thefe troublefome Times, many Principalities fell off by Degrees from the iiv 
Body of the Empire, under the arbitrary Government of their refpedtive Sovereigns, Empe:Qr ' 
who Rill did Homage to the Emperor. Fay-tJU fix’d his Court in the Province of 
lie-nan, but did not long fit on a Throne, to which he had mounted by fo many 
Treafons; being murder’d at the Age of fixty two Years, by his eldefb Son, tho’ his third Son Murder’d by 
Mo ti fucceeded him. '■ .-hiseideftSon. 

MO TI, Second Emperor , reign'd Ten Tears. 

A S foon as this Prince, who was Sovereign of a petty State, heard of his Father’s Death, he Mo-n, zd 
infiantly. march’d at the Head of his Army; and engaging that of his Brother, entirely de- Lm P eror ‘ 
feated it, kill’d the Parricide, and afeended the Throne the tenth Year of the Cycle. 

Towards the thirteenth Year the Barbarians above-mention’d, changing their Name from The King- 
that of Syc-tan to Lyau, laid the Foundation of their Government, which in the Space of do ™ fp a “ 
two hundred and nine Years reckon’d a Succeifion of nine Princes. 01111 e ' 

C/wang-tfong,' Son of the famous Warrior Li-ke-yong before-mention’d, who had done fuch Mo-ti defeat*’ 
Service to the State under the eighteenth Emperor [of the Fang,] took Advantage of thefe ed b Y 
Troubles to gain a Crown, which he was more worthy to wear, than the Ufurper ; he com- 
manded an Army accuflom’d to conquer, and having taken feveral Cities, engaged and defeated 
Mo-ti’s Forces, who in Defpair {lew himfelf, and with him his Family became extinft. % 5 Lmfelf. 


Y N. xv: 
u e m ' 

YA N G. 


The Fifteenth DYNASTY, call'd HEW-TANG, compri *- D 
ing Four Emperors in the Space of Thirteen Tears. 

CEIWANG-TSONG, Firfl Emperor, reign'd Three Tears. 

HWANG-TSONG inherited the Martial Genius of his Father, being inur’d to the Cbwmig- 
1 Fatigues of War from his Youth. In all his Campaigns he lay on the Ground, and lJl 
for fear of fieeping too long wore a Bell about his Neck to awaken him. mpcior ' 

This Prince would have deferveda Place among the Heroes of his Nation, had he not turns Aaor, 
tarnifh’d the Glory of his earlier Years by Idlenefs, Luxury, aud a. Love for publick Shews. He 

not 
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not only delighted in feeing Plays, tot would defend fo low as to jfl lnmlel,, to divert h„ 
Queens and Grand-Daughters; andemploy'd Ins tune mlo many other Amuleroent unworthy * 
Mih that he became the contempt of all his Subjedts. He was moreover lo fordidly covctoa. 
that tho'his Coffers were full of Gold and Silver, yet he could not find m Ins Heart to open 
them for the Relief of his People. ,,, . ri . , . 

At length a Sedition arifing among the Soldiers, he was wounded by an Arrow, of which he 
dv’d the^twenty fecond Year of the Cycle, and thirty fifth of his Age ; but it is not known 
whether the Stroke was given by Defign or Accidentally. Mtng-ijong was eleded Emperor by 
the Grandees. 


MING-TSONG, Second Emperor, reign’d Eight Tears. 

'THE Father of the late Emperor had adopted Ming-tfong, tho’ he was not born in the Em- 
mr-itv*, pire. This Prince had acquired a general Efteem, and proved himfelf perfedly worthy of 

2 J Empdor. t j le Choice that had been made of him. He is chiefly praifed for his Liberality, Moderation, 
Love of Peace, and a particular Affedion for his Subjeds. Tho’ he was illiterate, he gave frequent 
. Marks of his Efteem for Learned Men. The Art of Printing was invented in his Reign. 

3 m ' The Chinefe Hiftorians alfo praife his Piety and Modefty, affirming that every Night he burnt 
Perfumes in Honour of the Lord of Heaven, and implored his Affiftance in thefe Words, “ I 
His ufuai « was b orn a Barbarian, and in a Country of Barbarians, yet in the midft of the Troubles that 

l ’ rjyer - « afflided this Empire, they have chofen me to govern it. I make but one Requeft, which is, 

£t that the Heavenly Majefty would condefcend to watch over my Conduct, and fend me wile 
« and experienced Men, whofe Counfel may aid me to govern this State without falling into 
“ Miftakes.” Indeed he had always in his Palace a great Number of able Men, by whofe Counfel 
lie made many excellent Regulations, and among others one excluding Eunuchs from all Public 
Employment Employ 111611 ! 5 * The Birth of that illuftrious Perfqn, who was afterwards the Founder of the 
nineteenth Dynajiy ; the Profound Peace the Nation enjoy’d, all the while he was on the Throne, 
and the Plenty which reign’d throughout the Empire, are attributed by the fame Writers to the 
Piety of this Prince. 

Fmj-tau '9 Among the many great Men who were about , this Prince, a Ko-lau , named Fong-tau , is highly 
on Govern- praifed for his extraordinary Underftanding and Integrity ; lie ufed to fay, e< That a State is to 
ment. “ be govern’d with the fame Care and Circumfpedion that is required in riding a Horfe. I have 
“ often, faid he , travell’d in very rough and mountainous Countries, and never got any Hurt, 
“ becaufe I always took Care to keep a ftiiBf Rein; whereas in the fmoothefl Plains, thinking the 
“ fame Care needlefs, and giving my Horfe the Bridle, I have fallen, and been in Danger of 
“ hurting myfeif, It is juft the fame with the Government of a State; when it is in the moft flou- 
“ rifhing Condition, a Prince ought not to abate any thing of his ufuai Vigilance and Attention.” 

Ming-tfong dy’d in the fixty feventh Year of his Age, and thirtieth of the Cycle, leaving the 
Crown to his Son Min-tfong . 


MIN-TSONG, Third Emperor } reign d One Tear. 

-d Lmliror ^T^IIS Prince was fcarce feated on the Throne, when She-king-tang, Son-in-Law of the late 
Lin by she’ . JL Emperor, with' an Army of fifty thoufand Men, fnrnifh’d by the People of Lyau-tong , made 
h^-tang, himfelf Mafter of the Palace, and deprived Min-tfong of his Life and Crown, in the forty fifth 
Year of his Age j he wasfucceeded by Fi-ti, his adopted Son, before named Lo-vang. 


FI-TI, Fourth Emperor, reign d One Tear. 

fm e/o' 1 una ^ e to the Murderer of his Father, fled to the City Ghey-chew, where not 

Snathe JP being fafc he fhut up himfelf and his Family in a Palace, with every thing he had of 
lame Hand. Value, and then fetting it on Fire, perifh’d in the Flames. By the Extindion of this Dynajiy , 
She-king-tang became Emperor, and took the Name of Kau-tfu. 


mw-fsik The Sixteenth DYNASTY, calld HEW-TSIN, which con - 
C/ ' YV ' tains Two Emperors in the Space of Eleven Tears. 

KAU-TSU, Firji Emperor , reign d Seven Tears. 

Enw! 11 TP HE General of the Auxiliary Forces of Lyau-tfong , who had fo much contributed to 
I the Advancement of Kau-tfu, refufed to acknowledge him for Emperor, haying an In¬ 
clination to afliime that Title himfelf; fo that Kau-tfu, not caring to undertake a new 
War, purchafed a Peace at the Expence of the-Honourof his Country, yielding up to the ‘Tar¬ 
tarian 
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Chief, in recompence of his Service, fixteen Cities of the Province of Pe-che-fi, which ^ . 

were n care ft to Lyau-tong, and engaged to give him annually three hundred thoufand Pieces of f E ^ ' 
Silk. This imprudent Donation exceedingly augmented the Force and Power of a warlike and -TS I A r .. 
turbulent People; and was the Occafton of numberlefs Wars, which ravaged China for more than 
four hundred Years. * Year of' 

Kau-tfu dy’d in the thirty ninth Year of the Cycle, aged fifty one Years, and his Nephew 5 Cfi- Chr [fi 9°4> 
Vang was elected by the Grandees of the Empire. 

TSI-VANG, Second Emperor , reign d Four Tears . 

'"I 'HE barbarous People of Lyau-tong, foon breaking the Treaty made with Kau-tfu, invaded A 
the Empire when leaft expected, Tji-vang oppofed them with an Army fufficient to 'rhe in- 
have given them a Repulfe, under the Command of Lyew-chi-ywen ;but this General concealing vade the Em- 
a violent Ambition under an Appearance of Zeal, made lhort Marches, and by affedted Delays pirc> a,ld 
gave the Barbarians time to make the Emperor Priicner; who, being dethron’d, was contented to take the Em- 
accept of a fmall Sovereignty, where he ended his Days. P eror Prifo- 

Lye’w-chi-ywen took Pofieliion of the Crown by the Name of Kau-tfu , and founded _ the fol- nw ‘ 
lowing Dynajly. 


The Seventeenth DYNASTY , call'd HEW-HAN, whtchTrSJk 
reckons only Two Emperors in the Space of Four Tears . 

KAU-TSU, Fir ft Emperor , reignd Two Tears. 


F — HE Army of Lyau-tong finding no Refiftance, ravag’d all the Northern Provinces, 

1 after which they march’d into the Southern, but were flopp’d by conliderable Bodies j fijan A- 

1 of Troops, that oppofed their Paffage; which occafion’d the General of the Barba-' ™S e CMna > 

rianstofay, “ He could not have believed the Conqueft of China, would have 
t£ prov’d fo difficultwherefore contenting himfelf with a rich Booty, he retired to his own and return. 
Country. During thefe Tranfadtions, Kau-tfu dy’d at the Age of fifty four, arid the next. Year, 
whiqh was the forty fixth of the Cycle, his Son In-ti fucceeded him. 

'IN-TI, Second Emperor ) reign'd Two Tears. 

I HE Youth of this Prince gave Opportunity to the Eunuchs to raife Commotions, in i»-n, zd 
order to regain their Authority; efpecially as the Army was employ’d at a Diftance from Enipcror ‘ 
ourt, in oppoling the Invafions of the Tartars of Lyau-tong . . Thc Lyeu 

This Army was commanded by Ko-ghey , who fought feveral fuccefsful Battles with the Barba- often defeat- 
rians, and thereby reftored Peace to the Northern Provinces; but at the fame time the Palace c ^ by a ^‘ (he 
was in Confufion, the Intrigues of the Eunuchs having railed a Sedition, in which the Emperor Emperor ’ ° 
was Plain at the Age of twenty Years.-. fl:, why the 

The Emprefs placed his Brother on the Throne, but he was fcarcely feated before Ko-ghey re- 
turning with Triumph from his glorious Expedition, the Army cover’d him with the Ban- General 
ners of the Empire, and proclaim’d him Emperor; which the Emprefs feeing, fhe abandon’d 
the Prince file had fet up, and fubmitted to the General as her Sovereign, who in acknowledg- irMe ’ 
meat always refpedted her as his Mother. He took the Name of Tay-t/u, 


The Eighteenth DYNASTY, call'd HEW-CHEW, which Djym 
contains Three Emperors , in the Space of Nine Tears. : c fTrTj 

TAY-TSU, Fir ft Emperor, reign'd Three Tears. 

T HE new Emperor fix’d his Court, iri.the Capital of the Province of Bo-nan , he vi- %-r/s, x & 
fited the Sepulchre of Cmfufus in- Perfon, and to honour his Memory gave him 
the Title of King. ,/ ' juji the 

Some of his Courtiers- reprefenting' to him that this Honour'did not fuit a Man who Title of 
had always been a Subject, not only to the Emperor, but sift# to a petty King: “ You are mifta- 
cc ken, reply d he we cannot: give too much Honour: to a Man, who has been the Matter to Kings dm m enter 
Vol. I. Pff “ and c %>. 
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u and Emperors.” Some believe that about this time the Mohammedans fab. fettled in this Coun- 
try ; but other Authors place their Eftablifliment here much fooner, viz. under the thirteenth 
CHE w. Dsnafty of the fang. 

Cf'V'XJ ’fay-tfi (ly’d at the Age of fifty three, in the fiftieth Year of the Cycle, leaving no Iflue, and 
S£r L i- was fucceeded by Shi-tJ'ong , his adopted Son* 

drift, 904 . 

SHI-TSONG-, Second Emperor, reign d Six Tears. 

Ski-fay, 'TpHE Love of the Sciences, and theProofs which thisPrince had given of his Bravery arid Skill 
2d Emperor. j n ^ ^ rt 0 f War, were the Steps by which he afcended the Throne ; but in the Light 
His Hurni- 0 f jjj s Grandeur he was always fo modeft, as to keep a Plough and a Loom in his Palace, to re- 
lty ’ mind him of the Station and hard Labour of his Anceftors. 

fionforThe* f " * n a t ‘ me Scarcety he order’d the publick Granaries to be open’d, and the Rice to be fold at 
Poor. a very low Rate, which the People were to pay when they were able ; but the Surveyors of the 
Provifions reprefenting, that the Poor Would never be in a Condition to pay it 3 C£ How, fays the 
“ Emperor, don’t you know that they are my Children, and that I am their Father ? Was a Fa- 
“ ther ever known to let his Son perifh for Hunger, becauie he faw no Profpedt of ever being 
Iknzal ima- “ repay’d what he lent him ?” At the fame time he caufed all the Statues of Idols to be melted 
gesintoMo- down, and coin'd into Money, which was become very fcarce. 

Several R e - Se ver£ d Petty Sovereigns, who had for a long time fhaken off their Dependance on the Emperor,- 
guio’s return were fo charm’d with the Fame of this Prince's Virtue, that they voluntarily fubmitted to his 
to their Al- Authority, and return’d to their Allegiance. A Memorial was presented him, propofing Methods 
egiance ‘ for recovering the Provinces and Principalities, which tlie Empire had loft during the late Troubles; 
but while he was confidering how to put it in Execution, Death interrupted him in the fifty 
fixth Year of the Cycle, and the thirty ninth of his Age j and his Son Kong~ti , who was but feven 
Years old, fucceeded him. 


KONG-TI, Third Emperor , reign d fome Months. 

Emperor, 3d VXTHEN Shi-tfong declar’d Kong-ti Heir to the Crown, lie put him under the Guardianlhip 
dethrond’ Vi of his Ko-lau, Chau-qttang-yu, who had diftinguifh’d himfelf in the Wars, and done 
/«« miuJeEm- ® erv * Ges to tbe State 5 but Prince’s Nonage made the Grandees of the Empire, and 
pcror. Generals of the Army refolve to fet him afide, and enthrone the Guardian, on account of his ex¬ 
traordinary Merit. They went therefore to his Palace, and finding him in Bed, faluted him 
Emperor, and cloathed him in a yellow Habit, which is the Imperial Colour, giving a Prin- 
dpality to the young Prince ; and thus ended this Dynajiy. Chau-quang-yu took the Name of 
Tay-tfu , and accepted the Crown, on Condition that his Mother fliould take Place of him on 
all Occafions. 


ToFlThe Nineteenth DYNASTY, call'd SONG, which con- 
tains Eighteen Emperors, in the Space of Three hundred 
and nineteen Tears. 


Tat-tfii, 

Empuroi 


Ten Rcgrtlo 
fubmit. 


TAY-TSU, Fir ft Emperor, reign’d Seventeen Tears. 


. n : 


I NE Emperors of this Dynajiy kept their Court for one hundred and fixty 
Years in the Northern Provinces of China, the other nine refided one hundred fifty 
two Years in the, Southern Provinces. 

r , this Dynajiy the Empire began to take Breath, after the many Commotions, 

Wars, and other Misfortunes, lyhich afflidted it. Thefe continual Storms were fucceeded by a 
long Calm ; and the Blefhng .which ufually accompanies Peace had been more Mine had all 
the Princes of tins Family been as much addicted to Arms as Learning 

r^-/^was endow’d with all the Qualities which the Chinefe required their Emperors 3 being a 
Prince of folid Judgment,'attentive to the Affairs of State, wife, prudent, liberal and tender of his 
People;modeft,frugal,exceedinggood-natur’d, and naturally inclin’d to Clemency- which appear'd 
from the moderate Pumfcments he inflifted on Criminals, as well as by his mild and affable Be- 
haviour to the Vanqmfh d. He order d the four Gates of his Palace, which fronted the four 
Quarters of the World, to be left always open, being willing, he faid, “ That his Houfe fliould 
‘, be a ? hl j ***«» °? en t0 f hls Subjedls.” By this Ch’arafter of Goodnefs and Condefcenfion 
he regained the Obedience of ten Petty Sovereigns, and eftablifli’d Peace, which feem’d by their 

continual 
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continual Wars to have been banifh’d for ever from their Dominions. Intending to root Luxury 

out of the Empire, he began by reforming himfelf and the Court; to which end he always ap- ^so'n^g' 

pcar’d in a plain and model! Habit, and forbad his Daughters to' wear Pearls and precious 

Stones. Cyc. Lvr. 

To honour the Memory of his Anceftors, he gave the Title of Emperor to his Father, Grand- cbna aL. 
Father, and Great-Grand-Father’s Father; and made his Mother (who was reckon’d a Pattern i 
of Prudence and Modefty) an Emprefs. When the Nobles came to congratulate her on the | 7 'en fof" 
Advancement of her Son, Ihe did not fliew the lealt Sign of Joy ; at which they being furprized, thelrnprefs- 
fhe faid, “ I have been told that the Art of ruling well is very difficult ; if my Son governs his Mother. 

“ Subjects with Wifdom, I fhall receive your Compliments with Pleafure ; if not, I fhall con- 
“ tentedly refign thefe Honours to finifli my Days in my former Condition.” 

A Year before her Death {he conjur’d fhe Emperor not to be fway’d by Affe&ion for his In * 

Children, in the Choice of an Heir, but rather to nominate his Brother ; « for in fhort, added /he, 

“ remember, my Son, that you are beholden for the Throne you fit on, much lefs to your own 
“ Merit, than to the Infancy of the Prince of the preceding Family.” 

The Emperor, during a fevere Winter, refiedling on the Hardlhip his Army, (which was op- 
pofing the Tartars of Lyau-tong in the Northern Provinces) was like to fuffer from the Rigbirr of peror! 
the Seafon; pull’d off his Garment, lin’d with Furrs, and fent it to the General, telling him, “ That 
“ he wilh’d it was in his Power to do the like to each of his Soldiers.” It is incredible what a 
vaft effect this generous Ad of the Emperor had upon the Courage and Ardour of his Troops.. 

This Prince ordained an Examination for the Military Men like that for the Literati, which He > ihffitutes 
thofe who afpire to Polls in the Army are oblig’d to pafs; nor can they rife to the Chief Employ- tkmforthe' 
ments till they have given Proofs of their Capacity, by their writing on the Art of War, as Well Soldiery, 
as by their Skill in Horfemanfhip and Archery. 

Among the illuftrious Men who flonrifh’d during his Reign, two are particularly diftinguifh’d, Rewards 
one in the Magiftracy, the other in the Army ; the firft was call’d Chau-pH , the fecond Kau-pin. 

Chau-pii, who was of the Emperor’s Council, was continually prefenting fome Petition or Me- common Re. 
morial to put him in mind of his Duty, or other Matters relating to the public.k Welfare. The lolutiou - 
Emperor being tir’d with fo many Remonftrances, one Day took his Petition and tore it before 
him; Chau-pu, without being concern’d, gather’d up the Pieces, and having on his Return horrie 
join’d them together in the bell Manner he could, the very next Day appear’d .before the Empe¬ 
ror in the moll refpedful Pollure, andprefented him the fame Petition; who far from being ‘angry 
with his Miniller, admired his Conftancy and Refolution, and to reward fuch uncommon Virtue 
made him Chief Ko-lau. -J 

He gave on another Occafion an extraordinary Proof of his Tendernefs for his People,; the Great in- 
Town of Nan-king being befieged by Kau-pin, reduced to the lalt Extremity, the Emperor, TcnXnefs 
who forefaw the Slaughter which would happen on the taking this Place, feign’d himfelf lick ; forhi£p"opie, 
whereat the great Officers were alarm’d, and furrounding his Bed, every one was propofing lome 
Remedy: “ The moll effectual Remedy, reply'd the Emperor, and from which I expedt a Cure, 

“ depends only on you ; affure me by your Oath, that you will not Hied the Blood of the Ci- 
“ tizens.” They all fwore accordingly, and the Emperor immediately appear’d to be well. The 
Generals took fuch wife Precautions toreftrain the Soldiers, that very few of the Inhabitants were 
llain ; yet even this drew Tears from the Emperdf: “ Alas! faid he, what a dreadful thing is War, 

“ which cannot be carry’d on without dellroying innocent Perfons!” And as the City hadfuf- 
fer’d by Famine, during a long Siege, the inftant it was taken he fent one hundred thoufand 
Meafures of Rice to be diftributed among the People. 

To exite Emulation and a greater Inclination for Learning, he v'ifited the Birth Place of the virus the 
celebrated Confufus, and compofed a Panegyric on him. He alfo conferr’d' on one of his Defendants Bi,th Pkc p 
a Title of Honour, which raifed him to a confiderable Rank in the Empire. Tay-tfu dy’d the ^ Ket, S-L- 
thirteenth Year of the Cycle, having nam’d for his SuccelTor his Brother Tay-tjong, purfuant to 
the Recommendation of his Mother on her Death-Bed. : • 

TAY-TSONG, Second Emperor , reign d Twenty one Tears. 

T HIS Prince was endow’d with great Moderation, and was a famous Proteblor of Learned Ij ’e m w r 
Men' Being learned himfelf, he employ’d part of the Day in Reading, and erefted a very p£iOT ’ 
rich Library, which contain'd, as they affirm, eighty thoufand Volumes. 

In an Expedition which he undertook, to reduce one of the petty Kingdoms, and make it a bSttahfs**" 
Province of the Empire, while he befieg’d the principal City, there happen’d one Night a great Brother!" 
Tumult in the Camp, which was commanded by Chau the Emperor’s Brother; occafion’d, as was 
reported the next Day, by a Defign of the Soldiers to fet that General on the Throne. The Em¬ 
peror concealing bis Refentment, employ’d himfelf wholly to. reduce the Town ; but a few Days 
after it was taken, his Brother difeourfing familiarly with him, intimated his Surprize that he had 
fo long deferr’d to reward thofe who had diftinguilh’d themfelves in the Siege. “ I expefted, an- 
“ finer'd the Emperor , that you would have rewarded them.” • Chau was fo Hung at this Anfwer, wll0 ]d) | s 
that he kill’d himfelf before Night; but, when the ' Emperor heard of his Death, he fainted, himfelf/ 
and Ihed a Flood of Tears, often embraced his Corps; and caufed the greatell Honours to be 
render’d him at his Funeral. 

He 
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He paftionately wilh’d to recover the Cities which his Anceftors had yielded £0 the 'Tartars of 
Uauiorw-, but Chang-tji-hycn, the General of his Army, always difluaded him from that Un¬ 
dertaking <c Becau fcj'aid be , it is more proper firft to fettle the Empire in Peace, and when that 
« ig well eftahlifh’d, we fliall have more Leifure and lefs Difficulty to reduce thofe Baiharians." 
The Emperor being’of a different Opinion , leveral Battles were fought, in which fometimes the 
Chinefe and fometimes the Tartars were victorious. _ 

The General Chang-tfi-hycn made ufe of- a remarkable Stratagem, to raife the Siege of a City ; 
he detach’d three hundred Soldiers, carrying each a lighted Torch, with orders to approach 23 
near as poffible the Enemy’s Camp5 who being furprifed at fuch a Number of Lights, and ima ¬ 
gining that the whole Chinefe Army was coming upon them, immediately fled, and falling into 
the Arnbufcades, which the General had placed in all the Paflages, very few of them efcaped 
Slaughter. ' 

This Prince dy’cl in the thirty fourth Year of the Cycle, at the Age of fifty nine, and was 
fuccceded by his third Son Ching-tfong. 

CHING-TSONG, Third Emperor, reign d Twenty five Tears , 

CbitMfing, '-p pj 2 manner in which this Prince began his Reign prognofticated a happy Government. 
LcKlEffe&s’ ^ Upon the Appearance of a Comet, which was deemed the Fore-runner of fome Calamity, 
of a Comet. j ie publiflied an Edicft, enjoyning his Subjects to let him know his Faults, that he. might amend 
them, in order to avert the Evils which threatened the Empire; and at the fame time remitted ten 
Millions of the Taxes, and fet thirteen thoufand Prifoners at Liberty. As he had an Heir born 
at this Juncture, he own’d his Obligation to the Lord :of Heaven, whom he had long impor¬ 
tun’d for that Bleffing. 

The Tartan of Lyau-tong having befieged a .City in the Province of Pe-che-H, the Empe¬ 
ror came upon them fuddenly with his A.rmy, which fo terrified the Barbarians, that they in- 
ftantly raifed the Siege. He was advifed to take Advantage of their Confternation, to recover 
the Country which had been yielded to them 5 and is blam’d not only for negleding to purfue 
his Vidory, but alfo for making a Treaty, after their fhameful Flight, as disadvantageous as if 
he had been defeated himfelf: for he bought the Peace at the Price of an hundred thoufand Tael 
and two hundred thoufand Pieces of Silk, to be paid annually. 

He is blamed alfo for his Credulity, whereby Magic, and many; other Superftitions gained 
Ground during his Reign. In the eleventh Year of the Cycle, being told that a choice Book had 
fallen from Heaven, near one of the Gates of the Imperial City, he immediately took it in his 
Head to go in Perfon, to receive this Celeftial Gift. The Ko-lau's , to prevent his taking fuch an 
imprudent Step, endeavouring to convince him, - that it was only an Impofture of fome Flat¬ 
terers and idle People, and that the Book ought to be burnt, he remain’d a while in Sufpenfe; 
but at laft refolved to follow his firft Defign, becaufe, as he faid, “ a Spirit had appeared to him 
derations Su ' * n a Dream, about a Year before, and promifed him this wonderful Book.” He let put immedi- 
pertiitioii to ate ty on Foot, withfeveral ofhia Courtiers, to receive this miraculous Book with the more 
gain Ground profound Refpeft; and even built a Temple on the Place where it fell. Upon Examination it 
in ckm ' appeared full of Sorcery, and to contain all the Principles of the abominable Secft of Tau j con¬ 
cerning which an Interpreter, named Uu-fm-ngan, obferves, that .from this fatal Time the Re- 
fpedl clue to the Sovereign Lord of. Heaven much decreafed amongft great Numbers of the 
Chinefe. 

Number of In the fixteenth Year of his Reign he caufed all the People employed in Agriculture to be 
in a/BaTa" who were Pound to be 21,976,965 ablePerfonsj exclufiye of the Magiftrates, the 

bis time 8 . Ut Literati , the Eunuchs, the Soldiers, the Bonzas, and. thofe who live in Barks, and form float¬ 
ing Cities on the Rivers, of whom the Number is incredible. 
mmT * PC " ^ an ~ ta,t > one ^ le Ko-lau's of the Empire, being.afc the Point of : Death, call’d his Children, 

andfpake to them in this manner: “ My Confcience does not reproach me with having done 
“ any thing againft the Intereft of the Emperor or the Good of the State; but there is one thing 
a for which I cannot forgive my felf, and that is.my. not haying counfelled his Majefty to burn 
“ that pernicious Book which he received with fo much Refpedt. For this Negledt I defire 
“ to be punifhed after my Deaths wherefore, my Children, I-command you as- foon as I am 
“ t0 ^ ave m y Head and Face, and bury me. without either Cap or Girdle, as if I was a 
'** wretched BonzaS 
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. The Emperor having re-printed the ancient Books,' to difperfe them through the ’Empire, 
died the fifty ninth Year of the Cycle, aged fifty Avey and was fucceeded by fin-tfom, his fixth 
Son by his fecond Queen, • • 

JIN-TSONG, Pourth Emperor , reign d Forty one Tears. 

T 1 N-T.'S ONG, was but thirteen Years old when he was proclaimed Emperor;' the Em- 
4th iim P . J' prefs took the Government in her Hands during his Minority, and held it till her Death 5 
which happened eleven Yews after, the Acceffion of this Prince, who always paid her the fame 
Relpedl as if die had been his own Mother. As loon he began to govern by himfelf his whole 

• •" ' Em- 
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Employment was to preferve Tranquillity in his Dominions, and to make his Subjects tafte the 
Sweets of it. This pacifick Difpolition revived the Courage and Ambition of th e Tartars of Lyan- 
tongy who had renewed the War, if the Emperor had not bought a Peace on moil fhameful t 
Terms. 

The belt thing he did, was banifhing all the Images with their Worihippers out of the Palace, 
and commanding that none fliould offer him any Prefent which came from foreign Countries. In t 
the twenty fixth Year of his Reign the Empire was afflicted with a great Drought; but a- p 
bundance of Rain lucceeding cauled a general Rejoycing, when all the great Officers being d 
affembled on this Occafion to congratulate the Emperor, “ All the Time, laid this Prince, ^ 
“ that my People buffered by the Scarcity, I never failed to burn Incenfe, and lift up my Hands 
” to Heaven. Hearing the Noife of Thunder in the Night, I rofe haftily out of Bed and went 
“ into my Garden; and, as foon as I faw the Rain fall, proftrated my felf on theEarth, to 
“ return Thanks to the Lord of Heaven. The Favour I ask of you is. to tell me, without Referve, 

“ what you have obfcrved amil's in my Condudt. Perhaps I have only the empty Title of Empe- 
“ ror, and am blind to my own Defe&s, being dazled by the Splendor of my Greatnefs, I am 
“ fenfible of what Importance it is for one to addrefs his Prayers to Heaven Morning and E- 
“ vening, with a pure Heart”. 

His extreme Defire of having a Son led him to put away the Emprefs, whereby he differed r 
fomewhat in his Reputation ; for tho’ fome approved this Condudt, the greater Number blamed rl 
it. But he was univerfally applauded for the Succour he lent his Subjects, by the Counfel and 
Care of one of his Ko-Ian’s named Fti-pye ; which fav’d the Lives of 500,000 People, who 5 
were ready to perifh with Hunger and Diftrefs. About the fame time he had another Vexation’’; * 
FLyen-tfong , ftventh King of the Lyau-tong Fartars, having fent Embaffadors to demand the Re- 
ftitution of ten Cities in the Province of Pe-che-li , which had been re-taken by the Founder; of 
the eighteenth Dynajly ; the Emperor, who loved Peace, dttpatched Kti-pye to the 1 Tartar b 
Prince, and engaged to pay him yearly 200,000 ‘Taels, and 300,000 Pieces of Silk, inftead ^ 
of thofe Cities; and, what was m©ft fhameful of all, made Ufe of the Character Na in the Treaty, * 
Which fignifies a Penlion by way of Tribute. ’ , ' ■ 

After he had divorced the Emprefs, he married the Grand.-P,aughter of Katt-pin> the famous 
Chineje General fpoken of before, but had no Heirs by this Princefs: So that being near hi$ 
End, he was obliged to name Ing-tJ'ong the thirteenth Son of his Brother, for his Succeffor j he 
died at‘the Age or fifty four, in the fortieth Year of the Cycle. ' : y • 


ING-TSONG, Fifth Emperor ■ reigned Four Tears . 


I N the firft Year of his Reign he was fo vexed at fome Mifunderffanding which happened H-tfing, 
tween him and the Emprefs, who had a Share in the Government, that it threw him into a S tJl Emp’. 
Fit of Sicknefs: But upon his Recovery, his Ko-huyHan-kh managed it fo thathemaid her aVifit, 

This wife Minifter, having ffiew’d them the Misfortunes which* fuch a Difienfion might'pro- happy i na 
duce, exhorted the Emperor in particular to pay the Emprefs the Refpefts and Duty of a Son, tho J |£ udeiu Mi * 
fhe was not his Mother, and gave frequent Inftances of a difagreeable Temper. He reprefented to w * 
him, that Virtue, was eafily pra£tif?d. where Love aqd Complfiifiuape ;qnga;ge ,our Affedion?, but 
that it does npt de.fer.ve that Name till it has been tried,, andflqod-the, Shock : pf,Qppqfition; ■ 
that he fhould have always before his Eyes the Example of that ancient .Emperor,- who 

had been revered for fo many Ages, becaufe hisRefped and ; Obedience coujd; never be diminifh- 
ed, either by the harfh Ufage of a barbarous Father, or a ; cruel Step-Mother; By thp Care qf 
this Minifter fo. perfect a Reconciliation was wrought,between,t|ie. Emperor and t Emprpfs, that 
fhortly after fhe entirely refigned her Part of the Government. ; ' 

: . The Kovlatt ). SA-ma-quang,. one of their beft Hiftoria-ns, flouriflild^bout this Tipne:. He is, the 
Author of Annals,- compiled from above two thoufand Volume, beginning, v?\xhWkangrti t th<? the Hiftori^ 
•third Emperor o i China. , ... ... . 

: Ing-tfing died the forty fourth Year of the Cycle, aged thirty .far, and was facceedcd by Tig 
Son Shin-tfong. . m I'-L-fi- Y;.' .! :u,\/ :■ V 


SHIN-TSONG Sixth Emperor » 

,nn H I S Prince, had more Courage and;fylagnanhmty.thamW^^^ Shm-tf tngi 

: I fionately defired to deliver the Northern provinces, fr^rnfae Yoke of the, Ear.harians;.-but 6 thEm P- 
was diverted from it, by calling,to mind the Counfelhis Mpther.gave,him ..at,her Peafa, tp.fitr ! "i 
crifice every thing to preferve Peace, V . . 

.. Learned Men had a great Share in . his Favour; and : he gave the, Title, pf Puke tp Mencim, creates im** 
: who is reckoned the greateft Philofopher after Confucius his Matter, who had been declared a a Duke. 
King by a former Emperor. 

In his Reign floorifhed feveral Authors of a New Philofophy, who undertook to explain the 
ancient Books; their Names were Chew, Ghing, Chang, Sbau, foe. , The Emperor diffinguiih’d ! p°hi< 
them by Titles of Honour, both while they lived, .and after their Death. Van-ngan-Jhe , a Dif- lofophy. 
Von. I. G S S . cipie 
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ciplc of the New Philofophy, which now began to degenerate into Atheifm, obfcrving that 
the Emperor appeared fed in a time of Drought, and endeavoured to appeafe the Anger of Hea¬ 
ven by Failing and Prayer; cc To what Purpofe do you afflift yourfelf thus, fays he, and what 
« have you to fear from Heaven ? Know, O Prince, that whatever happens is the Effedt of 

Chance, and that you torment yourfelf in vain”. Fu-pye, one of the molt eminent Ko-lait ’s } 
jjut able to bear fuch Language, " How dare you teach fuch Do&rine ?” fays he in a refolute 
Tone? “ if an Emperor {hould once come to lofe all Refpedt and Fear of Heaven, what 
« Crimes would he not be capable of committing ? 

The fame Van-tlgan-fhe ftrove to introduce many other Novelties } but the celebrated Su-ma- 
quang, who was in the higheft Efteem, vigoroufly oppofed all the Attempts of this rafh and fubtilc 
Genius. 

Shin-tfong died in the fecond Year of the Cycle, at thirty eight of his Age, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his Son Che-tfong. 

CHE-TSONG, Seventh Emperor, reign d Fifteen Tears. 


•ChMfag, ^'“’JHE-TSONG being but ten Years old when he attended the Throne, theEmprefs hisGrand- 


7th Emp. 


_ mother governed the State with great Prudence during the eight Years that fire lived. A few 
Moments before her Death (he fent for the Ko-lau's, and ordered them to clear the Palace of that 
great Number of Minifters, who were of no Ufe but to corrupt the Inclinations of the young 
Prince j but as fhe ought to have done this herfelf when the Power was in her own Hands, her 
10 Mructi Orders were now too late. Lyu-kong-cbtt, being raifed to the Dignity of Ko-lau, prefented 
a Memorial to the Emperor, which contained the ten following Inftrudtions, expreffed in twen¬ 
ty Characters, i. Fear Heaven. 2. Love your Subjects. 3. Labour to be perfedt. 4. Apply 
yourfelf to the Sciences. 5. Beftow Employments on Perfons of Merit. 6. Be ready to hear Ad¬ 
vice. 7. Leffen the Taxes. 8. Mitigate the Severity of Punifhments. 0. Shun Prodigality. 
10. Deteft; Debauchery. • 

The Emperor having divorced his Wife, one of the Minifters prefented a Petition containing 
bold Saying Remonftrances on that Occaflon} the Prince told him he had followed the Example of fome of 
Ofa Minifter. his Anceftors: You had better (reply’d the Minifter) imitate their Virtues than their Faults. The 
Emperor was fo ftung with this Reply, that he threw down the Petition, trampled upon it, and 
deprived him, who gave him that Counfel, of his Dignity. 

Che-tfong was but twenty five years of Age when he died, in the feventeenth Year of the Cycle. 
He was fuccceded by Whey-fong, the eleventh Son of Shin-tfong, who was the fixth Emperor 
of that Dynajly. 
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WHEY-TSONG, Eighth Emperor, reign d Twenty-five 
Tears. 

HP HIS Prince divided his Authority with theEmprefs his Grand-Mother, and was more 
addi&ed to the Luxury and Pleafures of his Palac6, than to the Bufinefs of the State; yet 

he loved Literature, and had made a confiderablc Progrefs in it. 

In one thing he is inexcufable 5 that tho* he could not be ignorant of the Troubles occafioned 
in former Times by the Authority of the Eunuchs, yet he honoured them with his Favour and 
Protection, fo far as to bellow Sovereignties on fome of them 5 a Honour never granted to any 
but Princes of the Imperial Family, or (which was feldom praftifed) to Great Men who had done 
figna Services to the Empire. His Reputation buffered ftill mo re by his Folly, in adhering to 
the abominable Superftitions of the Sett of fan ; for he carefully colleded all the Books which 
contained their Dodnne, and was fo infatuated, as to give the Title of Sham-tL or Supreme 
Lord, to a famous Difaple among them, named Chang f who lived under the Dyna/ly of the 
Han 5 nay, he went farther, for he declar’d himfelf Head of this impious Seft 
The Authors of this Time cannot forbear inveighing againft his Condudt, and make no Diffi¬ 
culty to afenbe all the fucceeding Misfortunes, and even the Deftrudion of the Empire to a BJaf- 

phemy fo dilhonourable to the true Sovereign of Heaven , 

The Emperor, contrary to the Advice of the King of Kora and moft of his Minifters, joined 
Forcet! with.the Xfu-cbe or Ba/hnfartan, whom he called in to deftroy the Kingdom of Lym- 
Wv Th<! N 3 u ; cb ‘ “'f rea ■”'<> *“ Confederacy, and feveral Battles were fought, in which 

tteAtmy of X—was al ways defeat^, , and reduced at 1 aft to fuch Extremity, that thofe 

W.ft r ?T n 't-V”! ,he \ C ?" n,r )'. f a % for Safety to the Moumains in the 
Weft (a). Thus ended the Kingdom of Lyau, which had ftood for the Space.of two hun- 

' • ’ ' dred 

. .(^} The Remainder ohheijwtr flying into the Weft foimded a' ' ' , - , , r ,1 

Kingdom, whicha hundred Years after was deltroyed by the. where (his Kingdom m* Mm-i but I done find 

(i) Couplet. Mtnarth. Smie. 7 al. p. 7 a. ' . «•" 
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dred and nine Years, under nine Princes. The Tartar grew To elated with this Conqueft, that 
he determin’d to found an Empire, and give it the Name of Kin. (b) Soon after extending his $ G 'TgI' 
Views of aggrandizing himfelf, he openly broke his Treaties with the Emperor of China , and in- 
vading the Provinces of Pe-chc-li and Shen-Ji , made himfelf Mafter of them, more by the Treachery Ci y^ VI i L 
of fome" Chinefe Malecontents, than by Force of Arms. The Emperor, in Danger of lofing drift ioS + . 
the greater Part of his Dominions, made feveral advantageous Propofols to the Tartar, who in- UTV 
vited Whey-tfong to come in Perfon, and fettle the Limits of the two Empires; which he did, and thcAwl° f 
new Articles of Peace were agreed on between them. But on the Emperor's Return to his Capital or KU Tar- 
City, his Minifters made him change his Mind, telling him, that the Treaty could not fubfift, p Um l s 
and that the moft cruel War was preferable to fo fliameful a Peace. The Tartar , who was in- of" kTiIj* 
form’d of this Refolution, had immediately recourfe to Arms, and taking feveral Towns, entred 
the Province of Shan-fi in Triumph, where he invited the Emperor once more to come and fettle 
their Limits. This unhappy Prince, who dreaded nothing fo much as War, was weak enough Se!zes the 
to go a fecond time to his Enemy; who prelently after his Arrival feized his Perfon, and having Emperor ‘ 
ftript him of all the Marks of his Dignity kept him Prifoner. A faithful Minifter, nam’d Li- 
jo-jinn , who accompany’d the Emperor, enraged at fuch Treachery, cry’d out with a deep Sigh, 

“ Heaven cannot have two Suns, nor can I obey two Mafters.” The Endeavours of the Tartars 
to appeafe him only enraged him the more, and in the hightof his Fury he cut off his Lips and his 
Tongue, and-then kill’d himfelf. 

Whey-tjong dy’d in the Defart of Sha-tno, where he was confin’d under a fltrong Guard, the forty who dies in 
fecond Year of the Cycle, and fifty fourth of his Age ; having before his Death named Kin-tfong, 7arta, > 
his eldeft Son, to fucceed him. 

KIN-TSONG, Ninth Emperor, reign d One Tear. 

K IN-TSONG began his Reign by executing the Orders of his Father, which enjoin’d him &*■*/<>» g. 

to put to Death fix of his Minifters, who had' bafely betray’d him to the Tartan. In 9 tllEm P eror ' 
the mean time they purfued their Conquefts, invading the Province of Ho-nan , and palling the The Kin Tar- 
Yellow River without Oppofition; which made them wonder at the Indolence of the Chinefe, who pf s 
with a Handful of Men could have prevented it. Then they marched diredtly to the Imperial 'NNUi 
City, which they took and. plunder’d, carrying away the Emperor and his Queen Prifoners; feizeVhe Em- 
but the Principal Lords and feveral of the Minifters, preferring Death before fo ignominious P ire - 
a Bondage, flew themfelves. The Tartars being informed by the Emprcfs Meng, that fhe had 
been divorced, and had no Hand in the Management of Affairs, they left that Princefs behind ; 
who preferved the Empire by her Wifdom and Conduct, in'getting the Crown placed on the'-Head 
of Kau-tfong, Brother of the late Emperor, and ninth Son of Whey-tfong by his divorced Emprefs. 

KAU-TSONG, Tenth Emperor, reign d Thirty fix Tears ; 

K AU-TSONG fix’d his Court firft at Nan-king , but fhortly after was oblig’d to remove it Kau-tfing , 

-to Hang-chew, Capital of the Province of Che-kyang.- Tho’ he was of a peaceable Dilpo- I0th Emp ' 
fition, and a Lover of Learning, yet he gain’d fome Victories, both over the Tartars, and certain 
Chiefs of the Rebels; who took Advantage-of the prefent Troubles to enrich themfelves by plun¬ 
dering the Provinces. Kong-ye, who commanded his Army, had feveral times repulfed the Tar¬ 
tars, but to.no great Purpofe, fince none of the conquer’d Countries were recover’d from them. 

- This Prince is blamed for two things ; firft, for flighting his Miniftersof greateft Experience f^landthe 
and Integrity, and placing his whole Confidence in two or three Parafites.. who had neither Ho- pt N * 6 
nefty nor Honour. Secondly for being fo much devoted to the Se<ft of the Bonzas, as to abandon 
the Government, to his adopted Son, that he might have the more Time to fpare for his fuperfti- 
tious Contemplations. 

Hijjong, the Tartar King, to gain the Love-of his new Subjedts, gave public Proofs of his TfM, 
Efteem for Learning and learned Men; lie'alfo vifited the .Hall of Confucius, and in .imitation 
of the Chinefe paid him regal Honours. The Courtiers being difpleafed .that a Man, who was fu-tfi, and & 
far from being Noble by Birth, fhould receive fuch Honours, difcover’d their Surprize to the 
King, who reply’d : “ If he does not merit thofe Honours by his Birth; he merits them for the pem lty ‘ 

« excellent Doftrine he has taught.” He'fell afterwards on the Town vf Nan-king, from whence 
the Emperor was retired, and took it. • 

The Fidelity of a Chinefe General, named Yang fang, is; highly commended. Having been, taken Fidelity of a 
Prifoner by the Tartars, he was greatly importuned to. fide with them; but he not only refufed TtT Ge ' 
the moft advantageous Offers, but wrote with' his Blood on his Robe, “ That he had rather die, 

« and meet again the’Spirit'of the Imperial Family of Song, than live to ferveBarbarians. ” 

Which relolute Behaviour ;coft him his Life, for he was kill’d that Inftant. * . . . 

(b)‘ The Dominion founded by this Nation was the famous larly the Country of the Mencbesws, whofe Progenitors, thefe Kin 
Empire of Katay, which Name came to us from the Mongl's or- were. Kin fignifies Gold ; whence the Emperor of Katay, in 
Moguls (j). It contain’d, as appears from, this Hiltory, the theHiftpri.esof Jcngkht-khfa,\s called Alt&n-khfrn, or the GMen 
Northern Provinces of China, with part pf Tartary, partial- King. 

(0 See p. i. 
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The Empe¬ 
ror by a 
flumeful 
Peace makes 
himfelf the 
Subjt'ft anJ 
Tributary of 
the Kin. 

The King of 
Kin breaks 
the Peace, 


is kill'd by 
his own Sol¬ 
diers. 

TheEmperor 
abdicates the 
Crown. 


'Hjoutfong, 

i jth Emp. 


Chu-hi fle 
rifyfes. ■ 


ANNALS of 

Mean time To-fi, another Chinefe General, was advancing by long Marches to relieve the City 
of Nan-kin") of which the Tartars having Intelligence, they fet Fire to the Palace, and retir’d 
towards the North. However Yo-fi arrived time enough to fall upon their Rear-Guard, which 
faffer’d very much, and from that time they never durftxrofs the Kyang. 

A few Years after the Emperor made Peace with the Tartar King on very diihonourable Con¬ 
ditions- for in figning this Treaty he made no Scruple to ufe the Word Chin , that is SubjeSi, and 
Kom which fignifies Tributary. The Tartar, in Confideration of thefe fubmiffive Terms, en¬ 
gaged to fend the Emperor the Bodies of eight of his Relations, who had died within eight 
Years. When thefe Bodies arrived at the Imperial City, they were received with great Demoti¬ 
vations of Joy; the Prifon Doors were fet open, and a general Pardon granted thro’ the whole 
Empire. The Chinefe Authors, far from blaming this Adion of the Emperor, highly praife it as a 
rare Example of Filial Piety. 

In the thirteenth Year of his Reign the Tartar King broke the Peace, and at the Head of a 
very formidable Army invaded the Southern Provinces, and took Yang-chew. Afterwards approach¬ 
ing the Yang-tfe-kyang , which is not far from that City, he order’d his Troops to pafs over near 
the Mouth of the River, where it is wideft and moft rapid; upon which the whole Army , 
mutinied, and the King being kill’d in the beginning of the Tumult, they immediately retir’d 
towards the North, where feveral Difturbances and Infurredions began to appear. 

In the Nineteenth Year of the Cycle, Kau-tfong refign’d his Crown to his adopted Son Hyau- 
tfong, but lived twenty five Years longer, and dy’d without Children at the Age of eighty four. 

HYAU-TSONG, Eleventh Emperor , reign'd Twenty feven 
Tears. 

T HIS Princ6, who was defeended from the Founder of this Dynafty, enjoy’d a peaceful 
Reign-, hecaufethe Tartar King, named She-tfong, very different from his PredecefTor, was 
of a mild and pacifick Temper. 

Chu-hi, one of the moft celebrated Interpreters of the ancient Books, flourifh’d at this time, 
and difeharg’d with Honour the higbeft Functions in the State under four Emperors'. 

Hyau-tfong dy’d in the forty fixth Year of the Cycle, and fixty eighth of his Age, being fuc- 
ceeded by his third Son ^uang-tfong. 


QUANG-TSONG, Twelfth Emperor 3 riegn'd Five Teats '. 

r&'mpf *“jpHIS Prince was taken fuddenly with an Apoplexy, in the fifty firft Year of the Cycle; and 
JL in Spight of all Remedies dy’d a few Days after, at the Age of fifty four, his third Son 
Nittg-tfong i 1 ucceedinghim, . . ...... 


Ning-tling, 

13th Emp. 


Chu-bi crea¬ 
ted Prince of 
Literature. 


pvA S\ 

Cvc, LX. 

Year ,pf 
Cbrift 1204. 
UTV 
Empire of 
the Weftern 
Tartars foun¬ 
ded by 
.7 tnobfa-khatt. 


NING-TSONG, Thirteenth Emperor , reign'd Thirty Tears . 

T HIS Prince was with Difficulty perfuaded to accept of the Crown. He was fober and 
of a gentle Difpofition, but withal of fuch a flender Capacity,, that his Courtiers govern’d 
him as they pleafed; or rather continually abufed his Credulity and Confidence. He publifh’d 
an Edid, which forbid all private Perfons to print or even to write Annals of the Empire with¬ 
out an exprefs Licence. r •» 

> About this time dy’d the famous Chu-hi, who was honour’d after his Death with the Title -of 
Ven-hng, which fignifies Prince of Literature, and his. Tablett was order’d to be .placed in the 
Hall of Conjupus, in the Rank of his Difciples. It is an eftablifh’d Cuftom in China that when 
any Perfon has remarkably diftinguiffi’d himfelf by his Virtue, or Knowledge in the Art of Go¬ 
vernment, the Emperors rank him among the Difciples -of Confupus-/that he may partake of 
the Honours which the Mandarins and learned Men pay ,to that Philofopher on certain Days in 
the Year. , x - 1 

ThePalace having been, fet OnFire,'continued burning four Days before it could he extinguifh’d. 
And force Years after a Fire happen’d in the Imperial City, which was Hang-chew, thereby 
five hundred and thirty thoufand Houfes were confum’d. 

• The Twelfth Year of this Reign the (*) Chief, of the Weftern. Tartars laid the Foundation of 
fits Empire, and gave his Family the Name of Ywen. Thefe Tartars .poiTefs’d. .the Country 
yffiich extends/rom-the Province of Shen-fi to Tibet Samarkand, Ever finee-the-time ;that 
bad been mtirely defeated by the fifth Emperor of the JDynafy named #**, about a hundred 
Years before CM, they never made any Attempt againft the Chinefe- either becaufe the Weftern 
found them Employment, or their Forces being divided among many Petty So¬ 
vereigns, they were difabled by their frequent Quarrels,with each other - * 

- They relate, what has much, the Air of Fidtibn, viz. that -thefe Tartars, ffiaving deftroyjd 

• (•) This Chief is faid to be [the Author might have lkidw« f ] the famous Jtngtix-khfa. 
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the Kingdom of Milena (c), and pufh’d their Conquefts to the Indies and Samarkand , advanced 
to Tyc-nmen (d), that is, the Iron Gate, which was the Name of a Cittadel; that in this Place D soxc/‘ 
their General was ftopt by a Mo after rdembling a Stag, he was cover’d with green Hair, had a 
Horn in the middle of his Forehead, and a Tail like a Horfej that this Monfter fpoke to the C y^/f * 
Prince of the Tartars, and alk’d him, if he was not fatisfy’d with fo many horrid Slaughters, chip* 1I04.. 
and if he would fet no Bounds to his Fury? That thisfo frighted the Tartar, that without pro- OTV 
ceeding farther he return’d to his own Country, and fometime afterwards invaded China. 

Mean time the Eaftern Tartars, named Kin, broke the Peace, and invading the Chinefe Ter- The Em P e- 
ritories afrelh, the Emperor enter’d into a League with the Prince of the Weftern Tartars, to ro . rlea S ucs 
deftroy them; in order to rid himfelf of an Enemy, who made a Jeft of the Faith of Treaties, 
and continually gave Jiim Difturbance. The Eaftern Tartars, in a great Confternation, imme- gain'd the 
diately fued for Peace, and made very advdntageous Propoials; but the Emperor, incenfed by their Kir " 
Breach of fo many folemn Treaties, and depending more on the Integrity of the Weftern' Tar-- 
tars, rejected thefe Conditions with Scorn (c). Ning-tfong dy’d without I'ffue, the twenty firft 
Year of the Cycle, and fifty feventh of his Age. He was fuccesded by Li-tfong, who defeended 
from the Founder oi this Dynajly. 


LI-TSONG, Fourteenth Emperor y reign d Forty Tears. 


'T’HE prefent Juncture required a warlike Prince, but Li-tfong was wholly addidfed to the' M-tfing, 
Sciences, and very much attach’d to the idle Whimftesof the Sed of Tan. In the fecond a^nmw'thc' 
Year of his Reign he gave the Tide of Duke in Perpetuity to the eldeft Son- of the Family of Family of 16 
Confrtfitts ; which is the only Family in the Empire exempted from paying Tribute. , - . Kong-fUfe. 

Mean time the War was carry’d on vigoroufly againft the Tartars-, who, being attack’d on one'The Empire 
fide by the Chinefe, and on the other by the Weftern Tartars, commanded by an able Ge- of K \ n de - 
neral nam’d P e-yen, were defeated in feveral Battles. The City of Ha-nan was taken, where the lhoy ' d * 
King of the Eaftern Tartars kept his Court ; and tho’ the Capital of the Province of Shan-tong 
held out a long time (the Befieged defending the Place fo obftinately, that 1 they were driven for 
want of other Vidtuals to feed on human Flelh) yet at tenth Ngai-ti, the Tartar Prince, defpair- 
ingof Relief, bang’d himfelf:'Whofe Death put an end to the Empire 'of the Eaftern Tartars, 
which continued under nine Princes in the Space of one hundred and feventeen Years. "Never- 
thelefs the fmail Remains of thefe People, who were almoft intirely deftroy’d, gave Rife to the 
Family, which at prefent poflefles the Empire of China, and governs it with fo' much Glory,* as 

we fhall fee in the fequel. . 

Whilft Li-tfong had only the Southern Provinces pf China under his Dominion, the Wefterh'i 
Tartars poffeited the Empire of the North. Their King Bo-pi-lye ( f ), who was ikill’d in "the ^elilToF 
Sciences, gain’d the Good Will of his Subjects by the Efteem. he fhew’d for learned Men, arid 
by the Honour he did to the Memory of Confufus. ; . 

Li-tfong dy’d without Mire, the firft Year of the Cycle, aged fixty two, and T& tfong his Ne- G ’ 1 y^ r L ^ f I ‘ 
phew fucceedcd him. ‘ Cbrifi 1264. 


TU-TSONG, Fifteenth Emperor, reign'd Ten Tears. ':., 

T HE vicious Counfels which this Prince fell into, prov’d fatal to himfelf and the.Empire. He KUfong, 
had the Misfortune to be encouraged in his Exceffes by a treacherous Ro-lau, [nam’d By a- ‘5 th E ®P- 
fu-tau] who was equally a Slave to the moft infamous Paflions. The Minifters prefen ted Memo-, lofes ail to 
rials to difingage the Emperor from this Monfter, but without. Succefs ; fo that many of them, che M ™ g oh. 
feeing no Remedy for the Misfortunes, which were ready to fall on the Imperial Family, retired 
to the Weftern Tartars, who were purfuing their Conquefts (g). Their Army having overrun 
the Provinces of Tun-nan, Se-chwen, and Shen-fi, enter’d that of Hu-quang ; moft of whofe Cities 
open’d their Gates to the Conqueror, whilft the wretchedin.' Pleaftirgs',>%as 
ftripp’d of his Dommons by Degrees without knowing any thing of the Matter (*j. . . 

TA-tfong dy’d the eleventh Year of the Cycle, at the. Age of twenty five,, leaving three young 
Children, who were born to be the Sports of Fortune. Kong-tfong, his lecond Son, was placed 
on the tottering Throne. ' / • ; .?• • 1 ) T ft."',. ' Jf-ft 


(c) Here the Cbinefe Hiftorians fpeakvery confufedly. Ma- . (r) /This is the 'Chinefe Nsjijie) for \Kubl% or .KopM'K&Sh, 

tern, which, as we obferv’d before, p. 46, leans to be the City fifth Emperor of the Mmols, Founder, of the next Pynaflf. ■- 

of Medina, is in this place foppofed to be a Country lying be- (c) Here; we find the Mongols n 'Warwith CbinejbfprhQ ' 

tween Samarkand and China. but a while ago were their Friends.!- Keld*#rl».i&.i8!*4& 1n& P. 

(d) This feems to be Darbend in the Province of Sbtrms&n in Couplet in his Chronological Table, informs us when. or. how 

Perjia, call’d by the Turks (whofe Language is the fame origi- this Change Happen’d. ' " ' .. . . A, 

anally with that of the Mogols or Mongols) Demir kapi, or Iron Gate .. ■ (*} About this time Marco Polo or Mark 'Paul, <s Venetian 

(e) When their Refufal of Peace Was told the Emperor of • Gentleman, came Mo China, and' tray ell'it. tbra' the finefi Pro- 

Kin, “ To Day, faid be, the 'We&tvti Tartar will 'take my Em- minces of if, mhereofhe afterwards pntiiftd a Relation, which 

‘f pire from me; to Morrow he will take yours from you (1 }»’* gained but little Credit in Europe. 

meaning Ning-tfing i which accordingly came to pafs. 

(1) Couplet, Monarch. Sinic. Tab. Citron, p. 74. , •• ' ' • 1 
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KONG-TSONG, Sixteenth Emperor , reign d Two Tears. 

C y rj^IiE Empreis, who govern’d the Empire for her Son, who was but an Infant, lent Ambaf- 
Ch 'TTTj 1 fadors to the Tartar King, to demand Peace, offering to fubmit to the moft hard and abjeCt 
Kiuyif:»z, Terms; but (h) that inexorable Monarch anfwer’d, “ Your Family owes its Rife to the Infancy 
i 6 :ii Emp. (C of ^ j, lft p r ; nc e of the preceding Dynajiy 5 It is therefore but juft that the remaining Princes 
« 0 f the Family of Song, who are Infants alfo, fhould give Place to another Family.” 
farm- Gc- Mean time Pe-yen advanced with a numerous Army of Tartars, fubduing all,before him. This 
ncrafbis " General is highly praifed, botH for his Prudence in conducting two hundred thoufand Men with 
great Cha- ag muc jj jr a p e as a f in gl e Soldier^ and for his Modefty, which was fo extraordinary, that in the 
” Cr ’ midft of all his Victories he never dropt the leaft Word in his own Praife. The thirteenth Year 
who takes of the Cycle he took the ; Emperor Prifoner, who dy’d in the Defart of Tart ary, nam’d Ko-bi, 
Prifoner^ er ° r or [ as the Cbmefe call it] Sha-mo ; and was fucceeded by his eldeft Brother Tvian-tfong , in his Mis¬ 
fortunes as well as his Throne. 


TWAN-TSONG; Seventeenth Emperor , reign d Two Tears . 

’fwan-i/iug, rr-IHE victorious March of the Tartar , who met with noReliftance, obliged the Emperor to go 
17thEmp. on Board his Fleet, with the Lords of his Court, and one hundred and , thirty thoufand 

Soldiers, which remain’d with him, defigning to have retired, to the Province of Fo-kyen ; but 
being clofely purfued by the Tartars, both by Sea and Land, he was oblig’d to fly to the Coaft of 
Quang-tong, the moft Southern Province of China, where he dy’d of a Difeafe, aged eleven Years. 
His younger Brother Ti-ping, the only Remains of the Family of Song, fucceeded him., 


TI-PING, Eighteenth Emperor, reign d Two Tears. 

ft.pmg, 18th I '''HE Chinefe Fleet, being overtaken by that of the Tartars , could not: avoid an Engagement, 
mperor. ; I which was very bloody, and decifive in Favour of the Tartars , who gain’d a compleat 
Vidory. The Ko-Iau , Lo-Jyeie-fe, to whofe Care the Emperor had been intrufted, feeing his 
Ship furrounded by the Tartarian Veffels, took the young Prince, who \vas but eight Years of 
Age, in his Arms, and threw himfelf into the Sea. The reft of the Lords and Minifters follow’d 
Sad Cataf- his Example. The Emprefs, quite diftraCted, with dreadful Shrieks threw herfejf alfo in.: This 
Eamily of the ^rrible Catafftophe happen’d nearanllland dependant on ^uang-chew-fu, Capital of.the prq* 
Sets. vince 0? fj>jiahg-tong, Another General, who commanded a part of the Chinefe- Fleet, having 

forced his Way tliro’ the Enemy, and efcaped their Fury with fame of his Veffels, endeavour’^ 
tp make to Shorej but was driven off by a ftrong Wind, which-blew from the Land} and a 
violent Storm arifing at the fame time, he was funk at once with all his Followers. It is affirm’d 
that above one hundred thoufand Chinefe perifh’d in this Fight, either by the Sword or the Water; 
into which the greater part threw themfelves in Defpair. 

Thus enddd ’the Dynajiy of the Song, and with it the Dominion of the Chinefe ; for Shi-tfii, before 
call’d TTo-pi-lyc, (the fourth Son ofTay-tfd, [or JengbizKhan] who founded the Empire or the We- 
ftern Tartars,) took Poffeffioft of his Conqueft, andi was theFirft Emperor of this new Dynajiy. 


“ TheTwentmh ^ DYNASTY, calld YWEN, which contains 
.Nine- Emperors in the Space of Eighty nine Tears. 

SHI-TSU 0 ), Firfi Emperor, reign d Fifteen Tears. ! 

■^HE Chinefe Nation which for (0 many Ages had been govern’d by its Natural Princes, 
now firfi became fubjedto a Foreign Powers if indeed this Emperor ought to be 
_ calld a Foreigner, who in nisManners was,more of a Chinefe than a Tartar. At his 
totning to the Crown, he made no Alteration, either in the Miniftry or in the Laws and 
Ouftpms; he was fo conformable to the Humour of his Subjects, and won them fo much by his 
lmcftre Condudt, by his Equity, by the Protection he gave to Men of Letters, and by his tender 

AffeCtion 


Sbi-tj 3 , O] 
Ho-pi-lji, 
Emperor. 


£j£ M b/ P ‘ )a ' Ina ^ e a Conqueft -of the »h„!«. wiih’J A, Mifc- 

1 1\ Shitfii. nr Li irL L _ rr.11. r„ * who made this Extract, had given us the Mongol Names of 


Wo U ' ir\ rr it , * ar y» who made this Extras, had given us the Mongol Names 

JfrZZ ** Succe flora of K.play in China, to compare withVfe of 1 

^/Emperor, who reign d m Kata,, which ■ Sncceffora in Tar tat. , 9 g ive „ u ’ s by the OnW Authors. 


the fifth jlftfago/or Miga/Emperor, who reign’d in Kataf Which ■ SucceETsin 
included the Northern Provinces of China} but the firft who ” cuorsin 
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Aftc&'ion for the People, that, even at prelent, the Adminiftration of this ’Tartar • Family is cull’d 

Tb: vife Government. _ XX. 

He iii ft eftablilh’d his Court at 

remov’d it to Pe-king (*). Fie c; x , ___ 

Employments and Dignities which they poffefs’d in the preceding Reign ; but many refufed that cb,™ 1264. 
Bounty, and preferr’d a voluntary Death to an Honourable Servitude. Among the reft was a Ko- 
but, maned Vcn-iysn-fynn, who had been taken Prifoner in the Sea-Fight 5 in. vain was he told, ^ alty of a 
that there were no Hopes of reftoring the Family of Song, which was extindt 5 that a wife Man ° 
ought to comply with the Times, efpecially when there was no Remedy • that the Emperor 
knew his Merit, and that he might beaflured of his Efteem and Confidence. ce A faithful Mi- 
“ nifter, reply'd be, is attach’d to his Prince as a Son to his Father; if his Father is fick he em- 
“ ploys all torts of Remedies to cure him j if the Strength of the Difeafe prevails over the Rerrie- 
“ dies, yet he does not ceafe to continue his Endeavours to give him Eafe, becaule he ought never 
“ to ceafe dilcharging the Duties of Filial Piety, and is withal fenfible that Fleaven is the So- 
“ vereign Arbiter of Life and Death.” This was all the Anfwer they could get from his invin¬ 
cible Obftinacy. 

After his Death thefe two Sentences were found written by himfelf on his Girdle; the firft is 
from Conjucius, “Let the Body perifb, provided Filial Piety is brought to Perfedtion.” The other 
from Mencius , u The Lofs of Life is a Trifle, when in the fupport of Juftice.” This Ko-lau. 
dy’d, being forty feven Years of Age, greatly lamented. Unfortunate 

, The Emperor, in the third'Year of his Reign, form’d aDefign againft Japan , and fent one Expedition 
hundred thouiand Men to invade it. But the Expedition prov’d very unfortunate, not above three -2- unli 7- 7 A" 
or four Perfons returning home with the News; all the reft were either fhip wrack’d, or perifh’d hr 
the neighbouring Iflands. ... . 

The Line Year he caufed all the Books of the Sedt of Tan to be burnt; and ordain’d that there - 
fhould be but one Kalendar for the whole Empire, which lhould be made at Court, and publifh’d 
every Year: forbidding all private Perfons under pain of Death to undertake any Work of this, 
kind. Four Years after, his only Son, whom he had nam’d his Heir, dy’d, and tho’ he left Death of the 
Children, yet the Emperor was inconfolable for his Lofs. Some Mohammedans having offer’d the E ™ pa s r ° n r ’ s 
Emperor a precious Stone of great Value, he forbid it to be bought, “ Becaufe, Jhid he , the Money on y ° n ‘ 

“ that it would coft, might be much more ufefully employ’d, in relieving the Neceflities of the 
tc Poor.” ' - 


Tay-ywen-fii, Capital of the Province of Shan-Ji, and afterwards 

tufed it to be pubiiih’d that all Perfons lhould continue in t-he. Cyc. LXI. 


Being inform’d, that the Barks which brought to Court the Tribute of the Southern Pro- The Great 
vinces, or carry’d on the Trade of the Empire, were oblig’d to come by Sea,' and often fuffer’d Canal made, 
Shipwrack; he caufed the Great Canal to be made, which is at prefent one of : the Wonders of Eea t | ues 
China. It is three hundred Leagues in Length, and forms a great Road of Water; by which m e " st1 ’ 
above nine thoufand Imperial Barks tranfport 1 with Eafe, and at a fmall Expence, the Tribute 
of Grain, Stuffs, &c. vyhich is annually paid to the .Emperor. 

Had this been the only Advantage this Prince procured for China , he would have been worthy 
of the high Praifes which the Chinefe give him (it). He dy’d at the Age of eigthty, and in the : 
thirty firft Year of the Cycle, fucceeded by his Grandfon Ching-tfong. 


CHING-TSONG* Second Emperor, reign d Thirteen Tears. 

T HIS Prince is praifed for his Clemency and.Love to.his Subjects. He mitigated the Seve-, cbimtjh»?, 
rity of Punifhments, and leflen’d the Taxes with which feveral of the Petty Sovereigns zd Emperor, 
began to'burthen the People ; but his ill State of Health, andalmoft continual Diforders, Hundred 
his applying himfelf as diligently as he inclined to the Affairs of Government. ’ 

He dy’d at' the Age of forty two, in the forty fourth Year of the Cycle, and Vfc-tfong his Ne¬ 
phew fucceedcd him. :: 


VU-TSONG, Third Emperor, reign d Four Tears. . 

rriHE People thought the Reign of this. Emperor too fliort,. being .charm’d , with the Affedtion Vl) ; t L • 
JL he bore them, and,, the great Inclination he fhew’d to paake them happy. . He was. natu- 3 d Emperor, 5 
rally liberal, but bellow’d his Bounties only on thofe who did feme real. §ervice ito, the State, on. 
which Occafions he rewarded them with a Generofity truly Royal. ‘ ' 

To give a Luftre to Learning, and excite Emulation among the Literati , he gave to Conju- Kmgjtft- 
cius , who is look’d on as the Mafter of the Empire, the fame Titles witli which the Regulo’s 
' are 


(*) Phis City is call'd Kambalu, hftead of Hampalu, by Mar¬ 
co Polo; for ill the Tartar Language Hani pgnifies King, arid Pa¬ 
id a Court or Seat of the Emperor. It is cap for a Stranger 
to miftake the Pronunciation of Words, ’which is not readily at¬ 
tained, and heme it is that Author has vary' d the Names of feveral 
other Chinefe Cities. [But this Etymology may be queftmtd, far not 
Ham but Han, or perhaps rather Khan Jignifies King in the Mon¬ 
gol Language, which is originally the fame viith the Turkifh; fo 
poffibly Palu is a Miftake far Baltic or Baluk, which in the fame 
Language Jignifies a City.] 


. (k) We are told (j y another Jefuit Miffionary, who has 
given us a very curious Abftraft from the Chinefe Hiftory of the 
five firft Mongol Emperors, (which I Have prepared for the .Profs, 
with Notes,; that the Chinefe Hiftorians exaggerate the Faults 
of Htc-pi-lye, but fay nothing of his Virtues. They reproach 
him particularly for his Fondnefs for the Supcrftitions of the 
Lama's, (i) 

(i) Vcy. P. Souciet Olf. Math. Vol. I. p. 201. 
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are honour'd; and being inform’d that Gold, Silver, Grain, and Silk, were carry’d out of the 
Empire, he forbad the Exportation of them under very fevere Penalties. 

This Prince was but thirty one when he dy’d, in the forty eighth Year of the Cycle, and 
Jin-tJbng, Iris Brother, by the fameVenter, was his Succeffor. 

JIN-TSQNG, Fourth Emperor, reign d nine Tears, 


7.V tfa rp» IIE People had no Reafon to grieve for the Lofs of the late Emperor, fince they found 
bhK'^rwor. Jp fliH morc excellent Qualities in his Succeffor ; who, befides a lively and penetrating Genius, 
was indued with great Equity, Mildnefs and Moderation. The way to obtain his good Graces 
was to give him fage Advice, efpecially if it tended to the Eafe and Happinefs of his Subjects. 
He punilhed with Reluctance, but rewarded with Generofity ; in Ihort he applied himlelf whol- 
ly to govern his Dominions well. 

makcsaLaw " tie publifli’d an Edidt, forbidding all the Princes and Petty Sovereigns to hunt, from the fifth 
agiinftHunt; Month of the Year to tire tenth, for fear of doing Damage to the Country. He ufed to fay that 
,n S- t be Mohammedans were extreamly fond of Jewels; but that he fet a much greater Value on wife 
HisWifilom. Men, and that he always endeavoured to have them, near his Perfon ; for in Jhort faid he, if 
hf their Advice I can procure my People Tranquillity, and the Conveniencies of Life, what Riches 
can be comparable to this Happinefs ? 

I-Iis Com- Being inform’d that five Brethren were guilty of Crimes, for which they were condemn’d to 
piffion. die, “ Let one at leaffc be pardoned, laid the Emperor, that their unfortunate Parents may have 
“ fcmebody to feed and comfort them.” In the time of a great Drought, when the Harveft was 
in Danger of being deftroyed for want of Rain, *fis J, cry’d be fighing, ’tis I who bring this 
Calamity upon my People and repeating often thefe Words, he offered Incenfe, and implor’d the 
Abidance of Heaven 5 and it was obferv’d that next Day abundance of Rain fell, which revived 
the patch’d and languifhing Fields. 

This Prince died the fifty feventh Year of the Cycle, aged thirty fix, and was fucceeded by 
his Son Ing-tfong. 


ING-TSONG, Fifth Emperor, reign d Three Tears . 

ini-tfmg, ;th A S all the Virtues of the Father were poffefled by the Son, his Subjects expedled the Continua- 
Emperor. f\_ tion of their happy Government, when he was affaffinated, ..(in the laftYear of the Cycle, as 
AMnated. he was entring hisTent with one of his moft faithfu \Ko*lau's,) by fome wicked Villains; who were. 
confcious of having committed the moft enormous Crimes, and dreaded the Punilhment they 
dderved. .. ■ . ' 

This Prince lived but thirty Years, and had for his Succeffor fay-ting, eldeft Son of Ring Hyen 
tfong. , . . r 


TAY-TING, Sixth Emperor, reign d Five Years, 

6th A Month after fay-ting afeended the Throne he condemned the Murderers of his PredecefTor 
Fi. to'the moft ; tormenting Death ; and extirpated their Families, by executing their Children 
CycTlv 11. and Grand-Children.. , \ , t ; *. 

c ff\ In this Reign, as in the former, China was afflidted with various: Calamities, as Earthquakes,' 
filing of Mountains, overflowing of Rivers, Droughts, Conflagrations, and many other Misfor- 
Pubjick Ca- tuneson which .Occafion both Emperors gave Proofs of their Love for their.Subieds by the 
1 [unities. Care they took to fuccour them. • ■ * . ■. 

Pridis of fay-ting ordered that the Entrance into his Dominions ftiould be denied to the Bonzas of fi- 
cal!ed Lamas \ who ufedt0 come in Swarms to China, and wandering from Houfe to Houfe 
CUm. were very burdenfome: to the People. V . ; , { . 

Great Self- This Prince dying the fifth .Year of the Circle, aged thirty fix Years, the States affcmbled 
Se ma and elected his fecond Son; but he refufed to accept a Crown, which he laid belonged of Right 
to his : eldeft Brother Ming-tfong y who thereupon was fent for out off art ary where he then was, 
and proclaimed Emperor..* 7. ‘ ■ 

MING-TSONG, Seventh Emperor, reign 4 one Tear. 

F 0 ?S S thi f Pr ! qce , W rl m ? de Emperor.he gave a grea £ Entertainment to all the 

Lords ot his Courts, but m the Height of, their Mirth he died fuddenly • and’ fome fufpect 
was poifon’d. His younger Broth tt V.en-tJbng, who had before refufed the Crown, was his 
Succeffor. ■ . . 

YEN- 


fifing-tfa/sg, 
7tkEmperor, 
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DYN. XVI. 

VEN-TSONG, Eighth Emperor, reign d Three Tears. 

° Cyc. LXII- 

T HIS Prince feemed to deferve the Crown by (hewing fo much Indifferericy for it ; and chrift 1324. 

indeed.the Care he took to choofe good Miniders, and hisreadinefs to follow their Coun- 
felSj are worthy of Praife. He is blamed only for one thing, and that is, for receiving the Great v ■> 8th 
Lama, who is chief of the Bonzas of Stibet, into his Palace, with the moil diflinguifhing Honoure the 
Honours, and commanding his Courtiers to pay him the profounded Refpeft. Great Lama. 

The Great Lords were feen to falute this Bonza on their Knees, and prefent him Wine in Whofe Pride 
this humble Pofture; whilil he did not offer in the leaft to dir from his Seat, nor (hew any To- j s mortified 
ken of Civility. Whereupon one of the principal Courtiers being extremely piqu’d at this 
Haughtinefs, “ Honed Man (fays he) I know that you are the Difciple of Fo, and Matter of 
" the Bonzas ; but perhaps you are ignorant that I am a Difciple of Confirms, and one of the chief 
“ among the Literati in the Empire ; it’s fit you (hould be acquainted with it, therefore let us 
“ lay afxde all Ceremony”. And at the fame time (landing up he offered him the Cup, when the 
great Lama riling from his Seat, took it with a Smile and drank it. 

Ven-tfong died the ninth Year of the Cycle, aged twenty nine Years ; and Ning-tfong, who was 
the Son of the feventh Emperor fucceeded him. But as he lived only two Months, he is not 
reckoned among the Emperors: His elded Brother Shun-ti was fetch'd from the Province of 
^uang-fi, and placed on the Throne, being thirteen Years old. 

SHUN-TI, Ninth Emperor, reign d Thirty five Tears. 

S HUN-LLI was the lad of this Startar Dynafty who govern’d China. Thefe Princes, e- st>u»-ti, 9 th 
nervated by the Pleafures of fo fine and fruitful a Climate, by degrees degenerated from the Emperor. 
Courage and Bravery of their Ancedors ; while the Chinefe whom they fubdued, growing a war¬ 
like People, deprived them of the Fruits of their Conqued, arid-drove them for ever out of the 
Empire. ; 1 ' 

Shun-ti , tho’ a Prince of great Parts, drew on himfelf this Difgrace by his effeminate Indo- 
lence and love of Pleafure, which made him wholly negledt the Affairs of the State ; leaving fe^nacy. Ef * 
the Government to his Ko-lau , Pe-yew-ha-ma, who was become abfolute Mader, and had all 
Favours at his Difpofal. 

To compleat his Misfortunes he fent for the Lama's of Startary , who introduced Idolatry and isaddifled to 
Magic j and as they dudy’d only to indulge, his.vicious Inclinations, they fettled in the Palace a tlie Lamas ' 
Company of young Female Dancers, who intirely enervated the little Courage that remained in 
'him. : 

In the twenty third Year of the Cycle, a Chinefe named CM; who had been a Servant in a 
Monadery of Bonzas, taking Part with a numerous Company of Revolters, became their Lead- 
der, and made a furprizing Advantage of the prefent Jundure of Affairs; for after feizing by de¬ 
grees feveral Cities, he made himfelf Mader of fome Provinces, and in a celebrated Battle defeated fynajiy of 
the Emperor’s Troops fent to oppofehis victorious March. Thefe great Succeffes foon encreas’dhis 
Army, and the Chinefe flocking to him from all Parts, CM having crofs’d the Yellow River, and 
finding no Refidance, eafily got Poflefiion of all the Cities in his way; when at length meeting by 
the Imperial Army, he immediately fought and cut it to-Pieces. The Emperor, who 'had nothing 
to do but to fly, retired towards the North, where he died two Years after; and with him end¬ 
ed the Startar Family of Vwen, which was fucceedeed by the Dynafty of the Ming, founded by 
Chu, who was called before Hong-vu, and afterwards took the Name of Stay-tfu. 


The twenty firfi DYNASTY, nam'd MING, which con - DYN. XXL 
tains Sixteen Emperors in the Space of Two hundred 
and feventy fix Tears . 

TAY-TSU, or HONG-VU, Firft Emperor, reign d 
Thirty one Tears . 

f-r^A Y-TSU took Poffeflion of the Empire with the general Applaufe, in the forty fixth Year or 
JL of the Cycle, and fix’d his Coutat Nanking, the Capital of the Province of Kyang-nan ; the {gjg* lft 
Year following he became Mader of Pe-king, after one Day’s Siege ; eredting that Country in- 
VoL. I. to * 
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to a Sovereignty, which he gave to his fourth Son Afterwards he honoured wt h the Title of 
'•Emperor, his Father, Grand-father, Great Grand-father and Great Grand-fathers Father 
■ He made M Laws to preferve the national Tramju.ll.ty, by which he ordain'd, 

I. That thofe who poffeffed Sovereignites thould not extend -tneir Power beyond their refpec- 
f tive Territories, nor meddle with publick Affairs. . . ... 

hi. Laws. JJ That the Eunuchs Ihould not enjoy any Employments civil or military. . 

III. That Women Ihould never be differed to become Bonzef/es, nor Men to - put. themfelves 
into a Monaftcry in order to commence Bonzas before the Age of forty Years. 

• IV That the ancient and modern Laws fliould be reduced into a Body qf three hundred Vo¬ 
lumes. It was a whole Age before this Work appeared. _ ■ ■■ , ' 

V. That the twenty feven Months of Mourning for. the Death of Parents mould be reduced 
to twenty /even Days. ■ • " ‘ 

Receives Am- His Court was foon crouded with Ambaffadors from all. Parts, who came to congratulate, him 
hiiiadors QQ h ; s Acceffion to the Crown. Among other Pfefents made him, ■ one,was a Lyon, which was 
CcZtrLT the firft that the Cbinefe had ever feen;. Kona, Japan, the Ifland of Formofa, the Kingdom qf 
Siam, and the Southern Ides diftinguiihed themlelves by celebrated Embalfies. 

The Joy which reigned at, the Court of this Prince was.-very much allay’d by the Death,of 
the Emperor’s Wife, named Me?’, who afeended the Throne .with him,, and whom he, h.kfrly 
efieemed, openly declaring that he .ow’d the Crown to her-wife Counfek . His Grief for the Lofs 
of her was lb great, that he could never think of creating'another Emprefs. 

As it was one of his chief Cares to encourage Learning, he granted extraordinary Privileges to 
CnJLXin. the. Imperial. College, and us’d to be prefent himfelf at the Examinations for attaining, the Degree 
Year of of Doctor. However he would not fuffer Confupus to be honoured like a King, as fome of his Pre- 
deceflors had done, but only in quality of Syen 4 fe, that is," Mttfer of the Empire. 

Among the various Sayings reported of this Prince, there are two which were very familiar 
-to him: “ When there are any Commotions and Difturbdnces in the Empire,..faid he, never 
“ a£t precipitately.” And again, “ If every firing, is quiet, beware of treating, your People 
<c with too much Severity, and of infilling upon Niceties.” He ufed to fay alio, “ That as 
" Heaven and Earth produce all things neceifary fo'r the Support qf Men, fo a wile Emperor 
“ Ihould only fludy how to provide for the Want of his. People ; and tho* with this View, he 
“ Ihould lelTen the Taxes, and moderate publick Expences, yet he ought always to. fear .his 
" Subjects might want Neceffaries”. 

- In a time bf great Drought he put. on Mourning, and going' up a high;Mditntain, ftaidthere 
three Days, to implore the Ciemency of Heaven; and. the abundance qf Rain which enfued, 
ought, was deemed the Effedl of his Prayers. . . . . i • ‘ 

infL'eWdt . When he vi fired the Provinces of the Empire,accompanied by his eldefl Son,one Day he Hopp’d 
Son. his Chariot in the midH of the Fields, and turning to him, faid> “ I took you/with me,- that yon 
-" might be an Eye-Witnels of the Sweat and Labour of. the poor Hufbandmen ; and that the 
Companion which fo toilfome a Condition mull excite, in your Heart,, might hinder you fmm 
'■ ? 1 ‘- overloading them with Taxes.” The unexpected Death;.of this Son, which happen'd foon 
‘ after,- overwhelm’d the Emperor with Grief; he mourn’d for three Years,: contrary tothe Cuf- 
tom, [rather to his own Law] and namfed his Grandfon Heir to the Throne, • 

Great Tn-' A y® un § Man named Swj, travelling with his Father' and his Wife,; fell unfortunately -info.the 
itance of filial Hands of Robbers ; who going’to murder the good old-Man,,, his Son' Hept between,, and b.e- 
;% ch6d ihem with Tears to kill him inifcead of his Father/ Altliey offerd-. Violence to, his Wife, 
deikyf C&n be guilty, fays Ihe, offitch aninf'a-mbitf A&ionwhileimy Husbittid; if Ewing ^ Whersipbo 
they took andothrew the young Man-into:, a, great Fire (feat'.was hard by.j:.;hut .the 
herlelf in Handy into the Flames, and clofely embracing her Husband they were both burnt to 
Allies, To preferve the Memory of their Piety and Fidelity, the Emperor caufed a fine Monu¬ 
ment to be ereCted in their Honour j but at the lame time he leverely punifhed another young 
Man, who had facrificed-his Son to an Idol, in hopes of recovering the Health of his dying Mo¬ 
ther. J ° 

This Prince dyed the fifteenth Year of the Cycle, aged feventy one, and his Grandfon Kpi- 
ven-ti, who was but thirteen-Years-old, fucceeded him.. , ..... , 

&YEN-VEN-TI, Second Emperorreign d Pdur Tears. 

T 1 ? T , S , Pl 'n, Ce ^ tho ’/? 7 oun g’ bc s atl hi sReign with an Action of Clemency, for which he 
had the Blelfing of his SubjeCts. i by remitting the third Part .of the Im-pofts; and gave o- 
tnetMnrks of h« gctoil 1 ^^;_ahd^topa^n>forthe Wortunatd/'whttfe^mifed' on? of the 
molt happy Reigns. But it was dillurbed from the Beginning'by the ambirious Pretenfions of 
his Uncles, who were the late Emperor’s Sons, and could-not bear to fee a Child preferr’d to fo 
t TlTrS C 'l° f w Yea Si and capabfeofgoverningby thqmfelves. ■, They, attributed theirpa- 
nlPrcf °Vp f ^t.ManagemjntoftU Koran's, whofel-ntrigues-they had partly difeovegei 
long-b, King of Pe-kmg, (the fourth Son of Ttytp,) appeared the moR Jnpenfed, and took'up 
; ... ... Anns 
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Amis to punifh the Authors, of this Injuftice, as he called it. The Court having font a great Army 
to oppofe his Defigns, a Battle enfued, which was long and bloody,, and produced Offers of Af/A'b." 
Peace; but Tong-lo would hearken to no Accommodation, unlefs the Emperor’s MSnifters 
were firft delivered to him. Which being 'refufed, he continued his March to the Impe- 

rial City, the Gates of which being open’d to him by aTraytor, named Li-king-long , a great cbrifi 1334.. 

Slaughter was mads in the Town, and the Imperial Palace reduced to Aihcs. The Bcdy of 

the young Emperor, half con fumed'by the Flames, being brought before the Conqueror, he palace^ m ' 

could not refrain from Tears at the Sight, and gave Orders for his Obfeq.uies fuitable to,his Dig¬ 
nity. Bit the, Conqueror’s Fury fell chiefly on the Minifters, Numbers of whom were put to 
cruel Deaths 5 many prevented the Torments to which they were doomed by killing thernfelves, 
while others fhaved their Heads, and efcaped his Vengeance in the Habit of Bonzas. 

Thus perifhed the Emperor in the feventeenth Year of his Age,, the fourth of Iris Reign, and and n>! h 
the twentieth of the Cycle. When Tong-lo, who took the Name of Gblng-tfii, feized on hjs Ne- fucceedsf ° 
phew’s Throne 

CHING-TSU, or YONG-LO, 'Third Emperor , reign'd 
Twenty three Tears. 

HIS Prince was; endued with a great Soul and' uncommon Wifdom 3 but he made hiriifelf or 

dreaded at firfl by the cruel Examples he gave of his Severity. , He reftored his Brothers to Tivg-U, 3d 
their Dignities, and continued them in Pofleffion of their Revenues; rewarding with the fame Li- Em P ei ' or - 
beraliry. all thofe who had a (lifted him to afeend the Throne, except the Traitor Li-king-long. 

This Mifcreant committed a frefh Crime, and being condemned to die, infolently reproach’d An fiver to a 
Ching-tju with Ingratitude to the Man to whom he owed his Crown*. “ Would you be now Tra ‘ tor - 
reigning, fays he, if I had not opened you the Gates or the City ? Traitor, reply’d the Empe- 
cc ror, I owe the Crown to my own good Fortune, and not to your Treachery : Would not 
“ you'have'opened the Gates to any other Perfon who had appeared with the fame Forces”? 

A great Number of young. Men haying been conleqrated fdqnzas before, .the Age of forty, a- 
gainft the Law made by his Father, he obliged them'all to quit their Mona.fferi.es; and burn ;d all 
the Books of Chemiftry which treated of the pretended Art to become immortal.' 

The feventh Year of his Reign he removed his Court to Pe-king from Nan-king, where he 
left his Son and Heir with feveral Tribunals and Mandarins , like thofe eftablifhed at Pe-king. comt to IV 
One Day' fonie precious Stones, which were found in a Mine difeovered in the Province of Shan- king, 
fi; having been prefented to him, he gave immediate ,Qrdejr,S to fhut the Min z'SBecaufe, he.would 
not , he .laid, fatigue his People with a fruitlefs Toil, in regard thofe Stpnes, however valuable- they -'* 
might he thought, could neither feed nor cloath his Poopk in ; a time of Scarcity, fjecauiqd five Caufcs five 
Bells of Brafs to be caff, each or which weighed 120,000 Pounds. , be'cat?* 18 ° 

■ The thirtieth Year of the Cycle r hd.appointed forty, two Doctors of the Court, called Stan- and'the an. 
lin, to explain more fully the ancient Claffical Books, and therein confine thernfelves. to the O,- cientBooks ' 
pinions of the two Authors, nampd-Ching-tJe and fbu-tje ■, who had,interpreted them in their ■ 

own Way about three hundred Years . before, under the JDynafy of the' Song. 'I’hefe Doftors new. 
cpmpofed another Work, indtled, Singrli-ta-tfwen , which .fignifies Natural Phihfophy\ wherein, 
feeming not to deviate' ffon-i -the ancient, Dodrine, they endeavour/ to;reconcile it with the Fi&ions 
of an empty Syftem, -which intirely: overthrow it. . . . 

As this Work was printed by the Emperor’s Authority, and the Authors, held a confiderable 
Rank in the State 3 as there are alfo fome' wh.o ai*e fo.nd'O.f every thing-that has the Air of Novelty,' 
it is not furprifing tjiat fomeof the, Lft^i -have embraced a: Do&rioe* whofe Principles are as 
inconfiftent with Reafon as dangerous ; to Morality.; !: "i- . - 

TongrlOipr Chingytju, dy’d in the fqrty firfl,Year : of ! the Cycle,iat the Age of fixty three; and 
was fucceeded by his Son f'in-tfottg, !V i, : ; r. : .T, : . 

JIN-TSONG,/ Fpurth Mmperor y feign d a few Months, 

A T his coming to the Crown he gave a.,fignal Ihftance of his great Affection for his Subjects; 

for the Province of Shan-tong being afflided with a general Famine he refolved to fend +*Emperor,, 
thither th.es Ko-lau, fang-tfe-kye. -But the Ko-lau representing that it would be proper to confult S^Wnghis 6 " 
the Tribunals about thc ; Means of relieving fuclvnumbers’6'f People, " Let me not have & many UMUcjM 
“ Confultations, reply'd the Emperor my People are diftrefs’dj WO muff fly to their Succour Sub -^ as ' 
with as much Speesd and-ReadinCfSj'^asdf it was to- extihgu'ifh a Fife, 'or flop a fudden Inun- 
lt datioh.” Some others remonffrating, 'T'hat a Diftih&iori-ought t6 be made between thofe who 
flood more or lefs-ili need of Affiffance: “'With all my L Heart, reply’d the Prince, but let them be 
“ very careful not to be too nice in their Scrutiny, nor be &fraid of exceeding my Intentions by 
“ being too liberal.” ; • ''' f• 

Hegave much Credit to Aftrology -3 -having fpenta whole Night obfeiMng the Stars, and per- 
ceiving feme Change in the Heavens, he fent for two of his Ko-lau’s, to whom he faid : “ My Attroiogy? 

“ Life is at an End, You have been Witncfles of all-I jiave fuffer’d from, my Enemies during 

"' “ the.* 
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“ the twenty Years I have refided in the Eaftern Palace; you have fupported me by your Pi. 

deUty and Union, take therefore this Token of my Friedflup. ” Speaking thefe Words, he 
gave each of them a Seal, on which were ingraven thefe two Characters, Chong-chtng, which 
Cvc. tXIIt. f Ifrn jfi e3 Faithful and upright Minifler ; they received this Mark of Diftmdtion, with'Tears in 
clTulL their Eyes, and ever after fealed their Difpatches with this Seal. From that time the Empe- 
ror languifh’d continually, and a Courier was difpatch’d in hafte to his Son Swen-tfong, who kept 
his Court at Nan-king, with an Account of it; but he had not the Comfort to hear the laft 
Words of his Father, who dy’d before his Arrival. This Prince dy’d at the Age of forty eight, 
in the forty fecond Year of the Cycle. This Year is reckon’d to the Reign of his Son, contrary 
to the Cuftom of China, which includes that of the Emperor’s Death in the Years of his Reign. 


SWEN-TSONG, Fifth Emperor, reign'd Fen Tears, 


S-vstn-tfisg, 

Defeats the 
fjiljrs ivho 


The Tal&ce 
burnt. 


S WEN-TSONG publifh’d an Edift in the beginning of his Reign, forbidding to con¬ 
fer the Degree of Licentiate on any of the Literati, who had not attained the ; Age of 
twenty five Years. Soon after, his Uncle revolted, and being taken Prifonev in an Engage¬ 
ment, he condemn’d him to perpetual Imprifonment. The 'Tartars were alfo punifh’d for in¬ 
vading the Empire ; for Swen-tfing at the Head of his Army gave them Battle, and intirely 
defeated them. The King of Cochin-china , who had been nominated by the Emperoiy being 
flain three Years after by a Company of Rebels, they immediately fent Embafladors to beg Par¬ 
don, and to implore the Emperor’s Clemency. The Emperor was inclinable enough to punifh 
this Treafon; but fince it would have oblig’d him to fend an Army into a diftant Country, 
which could not be done without great Inconveniency to his Subjects, he alter’d his Refolution, 
and even fent back the Ambafladors with Titles of Honour. 

About this time the' Palace took Fire, which continued feveral Days; whereby a prodigious 
Quantity of Copper, Gold and Pewter being melted together, form’d a Mafs of mixt- Metal, of 
which a great Number of Veilels were made, that are fiill much efteem’d in China,' and hear, a 
very great Price, (a) ' 

S-wen-tfong dy’d the fifty fecond Year of the Cycle, at the Age of thirty eight, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his eldeft Son Ing-tjong. 


ING-TSONG, Sixth Emperor , reign d Fourteen Tears . 

etliluferor ~JQ EING only nine Years old, he was put under the Guardianship of the Emprefs and the 
ti nipiroi. p r i nc ip a i Eunuchs. He began his Reign with rebuilding the nine Gates of the Imperial 
City ; and in the third Year he publifh’d an Edi£t, forbidding any Honours to be paid to Confu¬ 
cius in the Idol Temples. ' 

rv. Ay~\ In the mean time the Tartan , taking Advantage of the Emperor’s Youth, made continual 

Irruptions into the Provinces of China which lay neareft their Country, and committed all forts 
Rapine 5 againft whom the young Emperor in the fixth Year of the-Cycle, and Fourteenth 
D-fratedand °* ^' ls R e *S n > marc h’d beyond the Great Wall, at the Head of a numerous Army. But his 
taken Pri*” Troops being weaken’d by want of Provifions, and unable to ftand the Shock of the Enemy 
fbner by the were intirely defeated ; the Emperor himfelf being taken Prifoner, and carry’dinto the remoteft 
Tartan. p art 0 f Tartary. This News putting the Court in a Confirmation, they placed bio. Son, an 
Infant of two Years old, oh, the Throne, under the Guardianlhip of King-ti (the eldefi: Brother 

of the Captive Emperor) who loon ufurp ? d the Imperial'Title and Authority. 

Mean while the Emprefs fending a great Quantity of Gold, Silver,- and Silks for the Empe¬ 
ror’s Ranfom, the Tartar King received the Prefents, and conduced his Prifoner to the' Bor¬ 
ders of China, as if he intended, to releafe Him; but there reflecting that the Randfoni was too 
finall for fo great a Prince, he in a few Days carry’d him back into Tartary. 


KING-TI, Seventh Emperor , reign d Seven Tears, in his 
Brother s flead, 

T H E feventh Year of the Cycle, King-ti took Pofleffion of his Brother’s Throne; - never- 
thelefs, a new Agreement being made for the Releafe of the captive Prince, fome of the 
Emperbr. Grandees were fent to receive him. But .the Tartar thought they were not of a Rank-confider- 
rekaftdand able enou gb to accompany fo mighty an Emperor, and that all the Chief Men of the, Empire 
renounces the ought to have come out to meet him with the greateft Pomp. He was conduced by. : a,nume- 
Empire, rous Retinue to the Frontiers of China , near the Mountain Tang-kya-lin from which Place he 
wrote to acquaint the Court that he renounc’d the Empire, intending to pafs the reft of his 
Days in an eafy Solitude, and that therefore no Preparation fhould be made for his Reception; 
moreover, to avoid all Ceremony he entred the City by :a .private Gate., The two Brothers met, 

. : , ^ ;and 


! , ike happed at the Sack of Corinth, under L. 
Mttmmtw when all the Metals in the Town being melted into 


one Mars; Formed the famous' JBt Corinthim , which was more 
valued than Silver by the Romans . 
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and after they had tenderly embraced each other with Tears in their Eyes,- King-ti, follow’d .by ^ xxf 
all his Courtiers, conduced his Brother to the South Palace, which he had chofen for his m IN G.' 
Retirement. _ 

King-ti therefore continuing to govern, intended alfo to declare his Son Heir to the Empire, 
and had fix’d the Birth-Day of the young Prince for that Ceremony. Mean time, converfing one drift 1444- 
Day with his Ko-lau, he faid, “ The Birth-Day of the Prince, my Heir, happens the fecond 
“ Day of the feventh Moon •” Give me Leave to tell you, (reply’d the Ko-lau ) that it is the 
<c firft Day of the eleventh Moon.” Intimating thereby the Birth Day of Ing-tfong, who was 
the lawful Emperor. Theft Words filenced King-ti, and there was no more Talk of declaring bis 
Son Heir, who lived but a Year; and King-ti himfelf being feized with a mortal Diftemper, 

Ing-t/ong was brought out of the Southern Palace, and re-afeended the Throne a Year before 
the Death of King-ti. 


1NG-TSONG, Eighth Emperor , re-afvended the 'Throne , 
and reign d Eight Tears . _ 

A S foon as King-ti was dead, the Emperor was petition’d to ftigmatize his Memory, and Eg-tfing, 8th 
to erafe his Name from all public A6ts, as a Punifhrnent for having- ufurp’d the Crqwq ; Empee01 “ 
but he rejected this Propofal, being content with ordering his Funeral to be perform’d with the 
Honours due only to a Prince of the Blood, and the Emperor’s Brother. , 

Ing-tfong dy’d at the Age of thirty one, the twenty firft Year of the Cycle, and, was 
fucceeded by his eldeft Son Hyen-tfong . , 

HYEN-TSONG, Ninth Emperor * reign d Twenty three 
Tears\ 

H YEN-TSONG, who was the Son of the fecond Queen, ow’d the Crown to the' Em- Ken-tf^g, 
prefs’s being barren. All that is related of him is that he was greatly attach’d to the Sed addled to° rj 
of the Bonzas; that the twenty third Year of the Cycle he- defeated an Army of Rebels in the Bonaan 
the Province of Hu-quang 5 that he cut in Pieces the Army of the 'Tartars, who from time ,to 
time came and plunder’d the, Provinces; and. that the next Year the King of Korea having «pro- 
pofed a more fhort and eafy Way of paying his Homage* than, by an Fm-bafty, he would 
never confent to it. ; . 

He dy’d at the Age of forty one Years, the forty fourth of. the Cycle; .and was fucceeded . by 
his eldeft Son, Hyau-tfong, who was before call’d Hong-chi. , 


HYAU-TSONG, or HONG-CHI, Tetith Emperor, 
reign'd Eighteen Tears. 

tN the fifth Year of his Reign Hyau-tfong dedar’d.the Prince; whom he -had chofen Heir to 
J_ the Crown, with great Solemnity. He is blam’d for his Attachment'to the ridiculous Super- °o t h 
ftitions of the Bonzas, his Infatuation for Chemiftry, and for-the Love of Flattery. The fifty 
fecond Year of the Cycle, the moftconfiderable among the Bonzas, having been the Ring-Leader ^ 
of a Rebellion, was taken Prifoner in an Engagement brought to Court, and beheaded* notwith- hea.i< 
Handing his Function. 

China was afflifted in his Reign with many Calamities; the Famine was fo great in the 
Weftera Provinces, that Fathers were known to eat their own Children. The P : ague, which is chbu 
an Evil fcarce heard of in China , laid wafte the Eaftern part of the Southern Provinces; and ed w 
there happen’d fuch terrible Earthquakes, that feveral thoafands bf People were buried alivfe'. ™“ ie r 

The firft Year of- this Cycle was remarkable for . the Grief Caufed by fhe Breath of the Em- A. 
prefs, for the Irruptions of the Tartars, ahd the great Booty they cafry’d away. The next Cyc - 
Year was ftill more remarkable for the Death of the Eriiperor himfelf, who was fucceeded by his chr \ 
Son Vu-tJ’ong. 

VU-TSONG* Eleventh Emperor^ reign d Sixteen Tears « 

S EVERAL new Calamities render’d the beginning of this Reign unhappy, and gave Gcea- VlU 
fion to the Ko-lau , named Tail, to prefent a Memorial to the Emperor: in which he advifed mf 
him-to apply himfelf ferioully to the Affairs of State; to reprefs the Sallies .of his Paffion ; to 
moderate his Fondnefs for Hunting ; to banifh Flatterers from his Court, as well as the de- 17 
bauch’d young People, who prevail’d too much there; and to fupply their Places with Men of 
Wifdom and Zeal for the Public Welfare.- This he urged as the Means of appealing the Anger 
of Heaven for the prefent, and deferving its Protedion for the future, 
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the fixth Year of the Cycle, the tartars renew’d their Ravages; and the next Year a Petty 
DJN.XXI. Sovereign of the Blood Royal, having revolted, was taken Pnfoner in a Battle, and panilh’d 

ci^Scv. Wlt ]Vfen a time the Famine, which laid wade the Provinces of Shan-tong and Ho-nan, join’d to the 
Year of {j eaV y Taxes had reduc’d the People to fuch Mifery, that they took op Arms in Defpair; and 
forming feve ^ al Bodies > advanc’d to the Territories of Pe-king. They were, call’d Lyew-tfe , be- 
ikbeiiiontf cau f e they fuddenly overfpread the Provinces, like an impetuous Torrent, deftroying all before 
th tLjew-tfe. them> gg vera i p orces we re fent againft them, which only put a flop to their Attempts, and Rifled 
their Rebellion for a Time, for it appear’d again upon the firft favourable Opportunity, 

The fifteenth Year of the Cycle Vu-tfing having form’d a Defign of marching- againft the 
'Tartan incognito, in Quality of Generaliflimo ; his Minifters earneftly reprefented to him, that 
Inilance of f uc h a Difguife could not but greatly endanger his Perfon, and occafion Revolts. Thefe Re- 
Courage and mon ft ranC es fo enrag’d him, t ha t he drew his Sword to ftrike thofe who oppofed his Refolution ; 
In d ?z!-%u. at the fame Inftant, one of his Ko-Iau’s offer’d his Head to receive the Stroke, which refolute Be¬ 
haviour appeafed the Prince’s Fury, and made him change his Defign, _ _ , 

Emperor pre- The next Yearas, he was preparing to retire into the Southern Provinces, that is, either Kyang-nan, 
pares to re. os Che-kyang, his Ko-lau’s prefented frefh Memorials;, wherein they obferved, that as the Tartars 
rire South- wqu j ( j certa i n ly look upon this Journey as a fhameful Flight, they would grow more haughty and 
f * infolent, and that his Abfence would expofe the Northern Provinces to their Irruptions. Thefe 
prudent Counfelsonly incenfed him the more; and to punifh their Rafhnefs, he left them expofed 
to the Weather five whole Days, on their Knees, before the Gate of his Palace, and imprifoned 
DifTuadrd in f ome 0 f them. But a fudden Inundation at tliis time, which he took for a bad Omen, having 
Xs'/rtw h)s appeafed him, he fent home his Minifters, and laid afide all Thoughts of going into the Provin- 
is diverted ces of the South. This Prince finding himfelf very ill the eighteenth Year of the Cycle, fent 
by an Omen. f or ^ Grandees of his Court; and in their Prefence appointed the Emprefs Guardian of his 
fecond Son, who was thirteen Years old, and whom he had nominated his SnccefTor. He dy’d at, 
the Age of thirty one Years. ‘ 


SHI-TSONG, or KYA-TSING, Twelfth Emperor 
reign’d Forty five Tears. 


K'afln’ ° r Condud of this Prince at firft feem’d to promife a wife Government, but the End 

iithEmp. JL was not fuitable to fuch hopeful Beginnings. He- examin’d himfelf the Petitions which 
were prefented to him; and in a time of Scarcity was willing to be told of the Failings he was 
fubjed to, and gave large Sums out of the Imperial Treafury for Relief of his People. He repair’d 
Great Wall ^ reat Wall, which feparates China from Tartary ; and renew’d the Law, made by the Foun¬ 
der of this Dynajiy , that only the Title of Syen-tfe , or Majler of the Empire , fhould be given to 
Confupus, Two young Maids, who perceived that their Father’s Indigence inclin’d him to fell 
Honours ^ em ^ or Proftitutes, having, to efcape that Dilgrace, drown’d thcmfelves, Shi-tfong ereded a 
Chaftity. h ne Monument to their Memory, with this Infcription: The two illujlrious Virgins . 

Seeks for the This Prince is blam’d for his Paflion for Poetry j for his Credulity in believing the Superftitions 

Immortality. tBe Bonzas 3 anc * f° r tBe diligent Search which he caufed to be made thro* the Empire for the 

Liquor of Immortality, promifed by the Sed of Tau. 
ri^atethe**" . e e ’g Bteent ^ Tear of his Reigni he had thoughts of refigning the Crown to his Son, but 
Seftoffb was difluaded by the Grandees of the Court; who in feveral Memorials prefs’dhim, but in vain, 
and imifiun. to extirpate the Sed of Fo and Lau~kyun. 

vadfthcEm- ^ ort y Seventh. Year of the Cycle the Tartars drew near Peeking with an Army of fixty 
pire and are thoufand Men; but it was intirely cut to pieces by the Chineje , and above two hundred Officers 
repuifed. taken Prifoners. The next Year the Tartar King fent an Ambaflador to the Court, to afk the 
Emperor Pardon^ with Leave for. his Subjeds to come into his Dominions to fell Horfes. The 
Emperor readily confented; but finding afterwards that this Permiffion was the Ground of con¬ 
tinual Quarrels between the Mandarins and the Merchants, and often occafion’d Revolts, he ab- 
folutely prohibited this Trade. (*) . 

y'apantfem. The fiftieth Year of the Cycle fome Pirates, commanded by one Whang-che , infefted the 
Coaftof Chriw with a Fleet of a Hundred Barks and Chinefe Veffels of Burden. And in the fifty 
but are re* fecond Year the fapanefe, who before ufed to bring Prefents as Vaffals of the Empire, began to 
pulled. ftiake off the Yoke, waged open War with the Chinefe , and made a Defcent, to the Number of 
four thoufand, upon the Coaft of the Province of Che-kyang, But they were received fo very rough¬ 
ly, that eighteen hundred of them were kill’d, and the reft, flying to their Ships, perifh’d in the Sea. 
The jext Year returning ten thoufand ftrong, ‘ Kau-ling, a Chinefe Captain, at the Head only of 
nine hundred Men, gave them a notable Repulfe; by which, Time being gained for.the Army to 
Affiftance, the fdpanefe were furrounded, and not a Man efcaped to carry home 
e ews of their Defeat. Thefe Lofles did .not abate the Eagernefs of the fapanefe, who fome - 
Years after mad^ a Defcent with frelh Forces on the Coaft of Fo-kyen, bufwith finall Succeft; 
or the L/jinefe Commander, nam’d Tfye > fell upbn them unexpe&edly, and made a great Slaughter. 


f® 49 ^. -« f thc CycJc. 31ft of.this Reign,; Apoftle of the Eaft’ the zd of Dtcemhr, in the Ttod $ha«s 

• ' *W *SS*» dydSt.'J ?rtaids PCat/ier, • cbwcn-fiaH, commonly call’d Sonpan, ;iged 46.] Sa VoLll'.p- 4 
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At the Tame time, Lyezv-ban , General of the Chinefe Army, marching beyond the Great 
Wall ; the ‘ Tartars , upon the Report of his Arrival in their Territories, fled, and hid themfelves if/'/ g‘‘ 
in their Fore Its: fo that there were but twenty eight 'tartars kill’d in this Expedition, and the t/TV 
whole Booty was only one hundred and feventy Camels. ’ Cl yea^f L 

The third Year of this Cycle, a Memorial was preiented to the Emperor, in which he was Cbrijt 1564. 
eounfell’d to be more watchful over his Conduct, and the Public Affairs. It reprefented that 
' tor above twenty Years pad: the Laws had infenfibly loft their Authority, and that the Empire mori^pre-' 
was going to Ruin ; that he feldom converfed with the Prince his Heir } that his moft faithful rented the 
and honeft Vaflals were either defpifed or ill.ufed without Caufe, and on the flighteft Suipi cions ; Emperor » 
that he fpent his Time in Pleafure and Idleneis, amidft a Company of Concubines, deipifing- 
the Emprefs, his lawful Spoufe ; that he gave the Command of his Army to Men who were 
unflrill’d in the Art of War, and fonder of Gold and Silver than of Honour and Glory j that 
the Treafury was daily exhausted by his ridiculous Expences, either in building Palaces, or making 
Gardens, or in defraying the Charges of the extravagant Ceremonies of the Bonzas, and feeking 
after the Liquor of Immortality, which thofe Impoftors pretended came down from Heaven: as 
if, fince the happy Times of the Emperors Tau and Shun , any Perfon whatever had been exempt¬ 
ed from the fatal Neceflity of. dying. The Emperor, on reading this Memorial, unable to 
reftrain his Rage, threw it on the Ground: but foon took it up again, and difeover’d Signs of a 
fincere Repentance. However, he had not time to reap the Benefit of it, for a few Days after wJl ° diesaf- 
he fell lick; and had no fooner drank the pretended Liquor of Immortality, but he expir’d, at the theLiqi^of 
Age of fifty eight, and was fucceeded by his Son, nam’d Mo-tfong. immortality. 1 

MO-TSONG, Thirteenth Emperor, reign d Six Tears. 


M O-T SONG began his Reign with Ads of Clemency, releafing thofe whom his Rather Met/tmg,i^b. 

had imprifon’d upon flight Grounds: and conferring Titles of Honour on others, who Em P eror - 
had been put to Death, by way of Confolation to their Families. ' For the reft, he could never 
bear the Advice of his Minifters: and fome of. them having taken this Liberty, were degraded to 
an inferior Rank. 

As the Laws of China forbid that any Perfon flionld poflefs an Employment in the Magiftracy Law in 
of his native Province, the Emperor qualify’d this Law; and at the requeft of a Ko-lau permitted wf' 
the inferior Mandarins , fuch as the Officers who have Infpedion over Literature , and over thofe rim. 
who colled the Taxes, to enjoy thefe Employments in their native Country. 

" The ninth Year of the Cycle this Prince falling fick, declar’d his Son, who was but ten Years 
old, Heir to the Crown; putting him under the Tuition of the Emprefs,' and of Chang-kyu- 
ching , a Ko-lau. This Prince was named Van-lye, but from his Aeceflion to the Throne he was 
■call’d Shin-tfong. . 

SH1N-TSONG, or VAN-LYE,, Fourteenth Emperor, 
reign d Forty eight Tears . 

npi-IO’ Shin-tfong was but ten Years old, there appeared in all his Adionsa Prudence, much Shin-tfong, 

1 above his Years; He paid fo much Refped to his'Tutor and Mafter Chang-kyu>ebing, or 
that every time he came to give him a Leflon, if it was in the Summer, he order’d a Servant to ' 4tl mp ‘ 
fan him, and in the Winter he caufed a double Carpet to be fpread upon the Floor; he alfo vi- His great 
fited him when he was fick, and gave him Broths and Medicines with his own Hands. This Chandler. 
Ko-lau had a Son, who, in the Examination for the Dodor’s Degree, had obtained the firft Rank of 
the fecond Order, and the Emperor his Mafter raifed him to the fecond Rank "of the firft Or- 
r der. This excellent Difpofition was fupported by a great Stock of Uprightnefs and of 
Juftice; he had withal a lively and penetrating Genius, and a ftrong Inclination to make himfelf 
Mafter of the Chinefe Sciences. He ordain’d that for the future the Emperor fhouId defray the 
Expences of the Licentiates, in their Journey from any of the fifteen Provinces to the Imperial 
City, when they came to pafs their Examinations for the Degree of Dodor, at which he aflifted 
himfelf. Every Day, at four in the Morning, he examined and anfwer’d the Petitions prefented Application 
the Day before;- and order’d a Book to be printed every three Months, for the Conveniency of the to Bufinefs. 
Publick, containing the Names, Rank, Degree, and Country of every Mandarin in the Em¬ 
pire: which Cuftom ftill continues. 

The eleventh Year of the Cycle, the tartars, who had made an Irruption into Lyau-tong , Tartars in- 
were entirely routed. The Emperor, at his Mother's requeft, 1 who had a great Affedion for Ima- vadill s V#: 
ges, intended to grant a general Amriefty, but was-difliiaded from it by his Ko-lauy who repre- puffedf r£ ' 
fented, that the Hope of efcaping Puniftiment would open the Door to all manner of Crimes, and 
"that he ought to imitate the Lord of Heaven, who fooner or later never fails topunilh wickedVillains. 

The Emperor was marry’d the fixteenth Year of the Cycle, and immediately after created 
his Wife Emprefs.f The nineteenth Year there was fo great a Dearth in, the Province of Shan- Dreadful 
R that numberlefs People dy’d of Hunger; -fo that fixty great Pits, were dug in feveral Places, Famine, 
each <rf whi.ch held a thoufand Bodies, and. on this account were call’d Van yin heng. A 

Woman 

+ The eighteenth Year of the Cycle P. Michael Roger landed in See Vol. II. p. 4. 

China, being the frf Mffmary of the Jefuits in that Country. - 
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Woman Iceim* her Hufband, who was femilh'd to Death, thrown into one of theft Pits, threw 
dyn. XXI., | f i if . n j ,i lr ; Hk was taken out by Order of the Mandarin, it was to no Purpofe, for 
not being ibie’to fnrvive her Lofs, (he dy’d three Days after. 

(Ac. LXVl. This in me Year was remarkable for two great Events; one was the Defeat of the Tartars, of 

whom ten thoufand were flain by the Chinefe General Li-cbin ; the other was the Lofs which ■ 
>Yv' the Emperor had in the Death of Chang-kyu-ching , his Ko-lau and Mafter ; whom he honour’d. 
Tartar* te- after his r Deat h w i t h the Title of Ven-chong, that is, A Man remarkable for Knowledge and Fide - 
mLhu lity , and his Corps was carry’d in a pompous manner to his Sepulchre in the Province of Hil- 
fu-ithonoured p ut t } ie f e Plonours lafted not long, for two*Years were fcarce at an end, when his Ene- 

SceJiter Lies having laid heavy Accretions, to his Charge, he and his Pofterity were depriv’d of their 
Lis Death. Titles, and his Eftate was confifeated ; while his Son thro’ Grief or Fear of Pumfhment kill’d 

7 t The twentieth Year the Rivers were frozen, which facilitated the Irruptions of the 'Tartars 
f“' r into into the Empire, who came in Swarms, but were cut to pieces by the Chinefe Troops. || The 

Chi, ;a . twenty fecond Year was fatal to the Empire, on account of a terrible Famine,. when the Empe- 

Gre.it Fa- ror gave ftronger Proofs than ever of his Affe&ion for his Subjects ; he often implored the Affif- 

jnins - tance of Heaven, remitted a great Part of the Taxes, and lent Mandarins into all the Provinces, 

to examine the Condudt of the Governors, and relieve the Miferies of the People. The twenty 
A Comet, ninth Year of the Cycle a Comet appear'd towards the Eaft 5 upon which Gccafion a Ko-lau , 
named- Fong-tigen, prefented a Petition to the Emperor, fetting forth that the Figure of this 
Meteor warned him to rid his Palace of certain Minifters, who took Bribes, and preferved their 
Employments by the bafeft-Flattery. The Emperor being incenfed at his Admonitions, order’d 
A Son offers him to be impriloned, and condemned him to Death j but his Son coming to offer his own Life 
his own Life to five his Father’s, Shin-tfong relented, and changed the Sentence, to that of Banifhment. 
Lither’3 hlS The thirtieth Year of the Cycle the Inhabitants of the Province of Ho-nan were reduced to 
'.Terrible Fit- filch Extremity by Famine, that they fed on Human Flefh; upon which the Emperor imme- 
mine in Ho- diately order’d Supplies to be fent them out of the Imperial Ti'eafury. The fame Year the 
mn ' Japanefe enter’d the Kingdom oFKorea, deftroying all before them with Fire and Sword, 
wherever they came, and took feveral Cities. The King was forced to fly, till'he had received 
with ill Sue- the Succours from China, which he had demanded by his Ambafladors ; but the Succours arri- 
cci's. ving very feafonably, there enfued an obftinate iatvd bloody Battle, wherein, the japanefe were 
intirely routed. After their Defeat they implor'd the Emperor’s Clemency in a'folernn Emb'affy; 
by which, having firft begg?d Pardon for their Fault, they, pray’d him to honour'their Chief 
with a Title that might authorife his Claim : Accordingly the next Year Shin-tfong granted him 
the Title of Je-ppen-vang (a), which fignifies King of Japan, forbidding him' to fend any 

more Ambafladors t6* China. . • .’• • 

The thirty third Year the Emperor, contrary to the Advice of his Minifters, Ordered the Gold 
and Silver Mines in the Provinces of Ho-nan, Shan-ft, and Shen-fi to be open’d} but fix Years 
after he cauied them to be clofed again; (*) 5 ■ ' * - 

Nyu-dt, or Mean time the Nyu-che, or Eaftern Tartars, began to grow formidable ; they were divided 
* nt0 ^ even Clafles, or different tdynafies, which, after they had been long at War together, 
grow power- .were united;under one:Prince,; who'efredted a. Kingdom. As to,.the Tan-yu, or the Weftern Tat- 
iui again, tars, they lived peaceably, within their own Territories, having given over to diftnrb th t-ClmJK 
as they had formerly done by their ftequent and nnexpedted Irruptions. (J'); . 

. The fifty third year the-Tartars, whofc Forces being united under one , Chief were' ftjot'e 
capable of .undertaking fomething confiderable, ; no. longer thought of making .tranfient Irruptions 
into the Empire,.Tttt refolved to feizethe Cities which were mo ft for their Conveniency y being 
incenfed againft the.C62«^,-be.caufe the Mandarins ahufed their Merchants trading into Lyau'rtong, 
Ravage Lyatt- ■audrhad feized their.King by Treachery and cdt off his. Head. Accordingly the,Son of this Prince, 
/Mfgr and 'named Tyeu-ming,. entring Lyau-tong with a ftrong Army, took the.' City of Kay-ywcn ; but at 
tl 12 fame time wrote his Complaints to the Emperor, offering to reftore the City aiid lay down his 
Arms,, if his Majefty,would give him a proper Satisfaction for fuc'h,a cruel Injury. The Man- 
Their King dar'ms concern’d, to whom the Emperor communicated' the Letter; flighted-it not deigning 

Tklc^if W a ? *° r ^ turn •'an. Anfwer j which Contempt fb inraged the Tartar ,• that he Vowed 

Emperor Of- $ 9 .i W™»^.o©,opq COhineJh to his Father’s Spirit. In Eftedt,. at tlje Head of eojdoo Men he 
• China. took the City of Lydu-yang , entred, the Province of Pe-che-U in Triumph, and was even pre- 
panng to attack the Imperial City. But he was repulfed by the Chinefe Forces, and obliged to re- 
, tire into Lyau-tong, where he haughtily affumed the. Title of Emperor of China. . - ' 

The fifty fifth. Year of the Cycle, the Tartar King, under Pretence of a folemn Embafly, 
rreat !S fl * h; h * s Troops file off towards the Empire. The Artifice being difeovered, the Chinefe Army 
er of the W c hed to oppofe them; Upon which the Tartars fled, and by that Feint drawing the Chinefe 
thin'/,. on, they furrouiided and made a great Slaughter, of'them, the General himfelf being found among' 
■ ’ ' '' - - ■ T - -. ■ ■ ' . . ■ '-the 


Makes 

great 


II [The tome Year 15 S3, P. Matthew Ricci came into China, 
awl is jwlUy adeemed the Founder of this noble Million. Set 

't-MWfw-l.. ■ ■. . 

( A J.Or yc-pwen-ruiang, Je-fnvtn, or Je pen, fignifies in Chinefe, 
the Origin cf the Sun s becaufc the Sun feems to rile thereabouts 
and hence comes the Name of Japan brought fu-ft into Europe 
by the Portuguese, -10 j 

* C®* wl Titer, via, 1597. happened the glorious Death of 


thg Martyrs in Japan, who were crucified aut of Hatred to th 
- [Romiih] 'Faite. Four Years after P; Matthew Ricci vmu th 
firfl -Time introduced .into .the Palace „f_the Emperor, who txpref 
Jed much Efieem for him and received his PrefentsO See Pol. It 

f. 4, and 7, ..p 

f [Thefortieth tear of the Cycle, A, I).' r 610, P.' Matthew Ric- 
'ci died in’ the Odour of Sanltity, ' See- Pol..II. Page 'IQ. when 
P, du Halde repeats more at large what he fays here.] 
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Skin. Next Year the Emperor oppoied the Tartars with very numerous Forces, fupported by , 

twelve thoufand Auxiliaries, lent by tlie King of Korea. The Armies engaged, and Victory 
remain’d a long time doubtful, but declar’d at laft for the Tartars, who advanc’d towards 
the Capital, Which caufed i'uch a Confternation that the Emperor would have abandon’d the 
City, and retired to the Southern Provinces, had not his Council reprefented to him that fuch a cknji 1564.' 
Retreat would diflionour him, and animate the Tartars , while it would link the Spirit of his ^ASTSJ. 
Subjects, and caufe Troubles through the whole Empire. 

Sbin-tJ'ong dy’d during thefe Tranfadtions, aged fifty eight Years, and was fucceeded by his 
Son, nam’d Quang-tjbng , who was before call’d Tay-chatig. 

QUANG-TSONG, or TAY-CHANG, Fifteenth Empe¬ 
ror, reign’d but one Month. 

T HIS Prince dy’d a Month after his Accelfion to the Throne, aged thirty eight Years. Shumg-tfing, 
His Heath is attributed to the Negledt and Ignorance of his Phyfician j but before he dy’d or fay-chang', 
he declared his eldeft Son Hi-tfong , who was before nam’d Tyen-ki , Heir to his Crown. 1 ^ dl 

HI-TSONG, or TYEN-KI, Sixteenth Emperor j reign d 
Seven Tears . 


T HE natural Timidity of Hi-tfong , and his placing too great Confidence in the Eunuchs of ™S°ki S \hh 
the Palace, who were twelve thoufand in Number, made every body fear at firft that he Emperor. * 
would not oppofe the Tartars vigoroufiy enough j neverthelefs he took Courage, and refolved to 
give them an effectual Check. He augmented his Army with a great number of new Troops, 
which he drew from all the Provinces; he lent magnificent Prelents to the King .of Korea, and 
demanded a greater Number of Auxiliaries, than had been fent to the Emperor his Grandfather: Preparafon! 
At the fame time there arrived a Chinefe Amazon which Name we.may give to a Woman who agalnft the 
marched at the Head of feveral thoufand Men, drawn from a little State her Son poffefs’d Tartarj > 
in the Mountains of the Province of Se-chven. The Emperor alfo fitted out a Fleet, and. with 
all thefe Preparations put hknfelf in a Condition to humble the Pride of the Tartars. Upon 
this Occafion two Cbriflian Mandarins of his Court, Advifed. him to fend to Ma-kau for Portu- 
guezo Engineers, tofervethe Artillery, to which the' Chinefe were but little ufed. But before they who are dri- 
arrived, the Tartars were driven out of the Province of Lyau-tong-, and the Capital was the more venoutof 
eafily recover’d from them, as the. Inhabitants of the City and the neighbouring Country de- Lym ' te> ‘^ 
tefted the Cruelty of their King Tyen-ming , who was then engaged in another War in Tartary . 

But as foon as he had finifli’d his Expedition he re-enter’d Lyau-tong, and renew’d the Siege 

of the Capital during which the Chineje loft thirty thoufand Mem and the Tartars twenty But return 

thoufand ; but at length they carry’d the City, by means of a Trajpr. As foon as the King ? nd con< l ueJ : 

was Mailer of the Palace, he publilh’d an Edidt, by which all fK^^hinefe were commanded 

under pain of Death fo lhave their Heads after th ^Tartar Falhionj But feveral thoufands choofe 
rather to lofe their Heads than their Hair. Mau-ven-long, one of the moft able Chinefe Gene¬ 
rals, being lent with frefh Troops againft the Tartars , fo ftrongly fortify’d the Citadel of Shang- 
hay , that he made it impregnable} and by this means {hut up the Entrance into China from 
Tartary. 

The fame Year, which was the.fecond of the Reign of Hi-tfongi the City of Ma-kau , which Ma-kau be- 
the Emperor had given to the Portugueze , for their important Service in clearing the Chinefe the 

Sea of Pirates, was befieged by the Dutch , both by Land and Seabut the PortugUeze forced 
them after a great Lofs 6f Men to a precipitate Flight. Cx y e aiTf 

The firft Year of the Cycle was unfortunate to the Empire, on account of the frefh Troubles chr™ 1624.' 
raifed by a great number of feditious People, and Robbers, call’d Lyewrtfe, before-mention’d, jyVNJl 
who over-ran and plunder’d four Provinces, their Number increafing daily. (*) : 

The fourth Year the Emperor dy’d at the Age of thirty two* and was fucceeded by his Brother} 

Whay-tfong , before call’d Tfong-ching , the fifth Son of Sfuang-tfong. 

Tyen-ming , King of the Tartars, who had fignalized himfelf by his Fiercenefsj dy’d the fame 
Year. He was fucceeded by his Son Tyen-tfong, who was quite the reverie of his Father, being a 
Prince of great Mildnefs, Clemency and Goodnefs. 

(*) [The fecond Tear was remarkable far the Stone Monument and the Names of 70 Treachers of the Gofpel, engraven hi Syriac 
‘which was dug out of the Earth, near the Capital of the Pro - Characters, [See an Abftraft of this jMomiment, Vol. II. p. z. 
mace jfShen-fi j containing an Abridgment of the Cliriltian Law-’, and 3.] 
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yXM WHAYTSONG, or TSONG-CHING, Seventeenth Em- 
per or, reign d Seventeen Tears. 

t ^ NrXJ rr< HE Chinefe Power ended with the Reign of Whay-tfong, to give place to that of the Tar- 
Whay-tfong, I tars who ftill govern this vaft Empire with an abfolute Authority. Whay-tfong was a 
17 Emp ‘ great Lover of the Sciences, and wrote the Chinefe Characters very neatly; But tho’ he had fome 
L blotted f avoura bie Sentiments of Chriftianity, which heprotefted on feveral Occafions, yet he continued 
Boazaj extremeJ bi tted t0 t h e Bonzas. He reprefs’d the Luxury which began to be introduced, 
efpecially in Apparel j he was mild, chafle and temperate, flow m his Refolutions, and dif- 
truftful in his Temper, even towards his tnoft faithful Minifters. He foibid the Mandarins 
to have any Correfpondence with the Eunuchs : The latter having introduced Soldiers into the 
Palace, the Emperor gave them leave for a Month to vifit their native Country and Friends, and 
furnifhed them with Money for their Journey, but afterwards forbid their Return. As he had 
often counfelled his Brother to get rid of the Chief of the Eunuchs named Ghey-tjbng, who domi- 
Snuch e oi veered in the Palace with a very formidable Pride and Infolence, as foon as Whay-tfong , afcended 
fonsLrnfdf. the Throne, this Villain by Poifon prevented the Punifhment due to his Crimes : his Body was 
torn to Pieces by the Populace, his Riches which were immenfe confifcated, and the Temples, 
which his Flatterers had ere&ed to his Honour, burnt and demolifhed. 

The Imperial Troops being employ’d on the Side of Tart ary, the Seditious multiplied in the 
The lytw- Provinces; the Suppreffion of whom requiring the greateft Expedition, the Emperor refolved 
tji increafe. t0 ma |; e p eace w j t h the Tartars. To this end he fent a frefh Army into their Country, under 
the Command of an Eunuch, named Twen, who had full Power to negotiate a Treaty : But 
the Villain fuffering himfelf to be brib’d, made a Peace upon the moft fhameful Terms; 
which the Emperor refufing to ratify, the Traitor took the following Meafures to force him 
thereto. 

Treachery Mdu-ven-long, who commanded the Chinefe Army, being a Perfon of the flrifteft Fidelity, 
of the Eu* Twen invited him to a Feaft, where he poifoned him. After this he advifed th ^ Tartars to march 
difcoverM,” cliredtly to Pe-king, by a different Road from that which he took with his Army. This they did 
without Oppofition, and befieged the Imperial City: Hereupon, Orders being inftantly difpatch’d 
to Twen, to come with his Forces to its Relief, he fetout diredlly, not in the lead fufpe&ing that his 
Treafon was difeovered ; but as foon as he was got into the Town he was put to the Torture, 
and after being convifted of Perfidy was ftrangled. The Tartar was no. fooner inform’d of 
and punifh* his Death, but he raifed the Siege, and return’d to Lyau-fong loaded with rich. Spoils -j*. 

! At the fame time, by content of the Emprefs, feveral of the principal Court-Ladies were in¬ 

truded in the Chriftian Religion, and received Baptifm. 

King The twelfth Year of the Cycle died Tyen-tjbng, the Tartar King, who was fucceeded by his 
dnw! an ~ Son ^ng-te, Father to the Founder of the following Dynajiy. This TJbng-te was a. very affable, 
good natur’d Prince ; and as he had been fecretly educated' from his Infancy among the Ghintfe, 
he had acquir’d.their Genius and Manners, as well as their. Language and: Sciences. This gain’d 
himtheFriendfhip and Ejjflepi of the Chinefe Generals and Mandarins, who fell off infenfibly from, 
the Emperor; whofe iln^&fs having quite altered his Temper, he grew thoughtful, uneafy,, 
melancholy,and cruel. This, and all the following Years of his Reign, was a continued Series of Rob¬ 
beries, Murders, and inteftine Wars. The Numbers of the Seditious and Malecontents were fo vaft, 
The Rebel- that they formed eight Armies, under eight different Commanders, who were afterwards reduced 
undeTl/and two name( * T* and Chang. Thefe, that they might- not annoy each other, agreed to di- 
chang. v *de the Provinces between them : Chang took the Weftern Provinces of Se-chwen and Hii- 
quang for his Share ; and Li marching Northwards feiz’cl on great Part of the Province of Shenf, 
Li conquers and then entring Ha-nan, beleaguer’d- the Capital. Kay fang, but was-forced to raife the 
Ht mna.uA. Siege with Lois. Six Months, after, he invefted that City -a.fecond Time, where .he met fucb 
obftinate Refinance, (the Befieged choofing rather, to feed on human Flefli than furrender) 
that the Imperial Army having time to come to its Relief, the Chinefe General though the fliould 
infallibly have deftroyed all the Rebels, by breaking down the Dikes of the Fellow River ; but 
they efcaped to the Mountains, while the City, which was much lower than the River, was quite 
laid under Water; an Inconvenience which the General had not forefeen, whereby 300,000 
Puts toDeath of tho Inhabitants perifhed. Neverthelefs LI made himfelf Mailer of the Provinces of Ho-nan 
'‘darks fS' where he put to Death all the Mandarins , and exacted great Sums from thofe who 

thofcPro- poueffed Employments; treating none favourably but the Populace, whom he fi‘ ec ^ 
vmces. from all manner of Taxes. This Condudt even, drew. to his Party great Numbers out of the Im- 
A flumes the P® na ‘ Army, whence he found himfelf fo powerful that he no longer fcrupled to affutne the 
pci-oi'.° f /r d •^ m P eror “ He afterwards advanced 'to the Imperial City, where there was a , Garrifon 
thoufand Men, but where he was fure to meet with ,no Refinance. He knew the Di¬ 
li ,° ns » at w ® re between the Mandarins and the Eunuchs; befides a great Number of his Soldiers 
Pr-lkg he- a S ot J bto the City in Difguife, and gain’d a confiderable Party, who were to open the Gates 
tray'll to hita. to ium. In effpft, three Days after his Arrival the Gates were open’d, and he enttad in, Tri- 

- ■ • . '' umph 

can F:iaSarriJrT';Sc'\f <v 'VChrift 1631, the Domi- lowed fan after lyt the Francifcans. Two Tears after died th* 
ma 0 preach the Gofpel, and were fol- fttnsiu Doftor Paul Syu. See Tal. II, p, 8, 9, io„ H.J 
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umph, at the Head of 300,000 Men. TheEmperor was at this time fhut up in the Palace, wholly DYN xxJ . 
taken up with the ridiculous Superftitions of the Bonzas, and quite ignorant of what was do- u 1 N G. 
ing without: But as he could not be long fo, when he found he was betray’d, he intended to 
have gone out of the Palace with fix hundred of his Guards, whoforfook him. Being thus de- Cv y.^ r x ^ f ' 11, 
prived of all Hopes of efcaping, and preferring Death to the Difgrace of falling alive into the cbt-yi 1624. 
Hands of Rebels, he retired into his Garden; and after he had written thefe Words on the Bor- 
der of hisVeft, My SubjeSls have bafely dejerted me, do with me what you pleafe, but Jpare my j. or inDcjpair 
People , he kill’d his Daughter with the Stroke of a Sabre, and then hung him felt upon a Tree, hangs him- 
being thirty-fix Years of Age. The chief Ko-lau y the Queens, and the moll; faithful Eunuchs, feif ‘ 
followed his Example and killed themfelves. 

The Body of the Emperor was fearch’d for a long time, and being at laft found, was Cruelty of 
brought before the Tyrant, feated on a Throne, who treated it with Indignity; and afterwards ^ yunt 
caufed two of the Emperor’s Children, and all his Minifters to be beheaded, but his eldeft Son 
eicap’d by Flight. 

Every body fubmitted to the Power of the Ufurper, except Prince U-Janghey, who command- 
edthe Chinefe Army in Lyau-tong. Againft him the Tyrant fet out with his Army, and having General op- 
befieged the Place where he was Governor, to force him to furrender, fhew’d him his Father, P o(ls llim - 
loaded with Chains ; declaring he fhould be inftantly {lain if he refilled tofubmit. This great Man 
beholding his Father from the Top of the Wall, fell on his Knees, and burfting into Tears, ^’®| 1 r t eaC 
begg’d to be forgiven if he facrificed his Filial Tendernefs to his Duty to his Prince and Coun¬ 
try. The generous Father applauded the Refolution of his Son, and fubmitted to his Fate. 

U-J'an-ghey, to revenge at once the Death of his Prince, and of his Father, ftruck up a Peace Calls the 
with the’Eaftern, or Manchew Tartars, and invited them to his Afliftance againft the Rebels. 

5 Tfong-tc, their King, without Delay advanced with an Army of eighty thoufand Men, which gain>tth« Re¬ 
joining that of the Chinefe General, the Ufurper railed the Siege, and haften’d to Pe-king. But bcls ' 
not thinking himfelf fafe there, he plunder’d the Palace, and fet it on Fire; and then fled with £»' flies, 
his Troops into the Province of Shen-Ji, enrich’d with the Spoils of the Empire, and loaded with 
the Curfes of the People. 

Tfong-te dy’d almoft as foon as he had fet Foot in China ; but before his Death hs decclar’d 
his Son Sbun-chi Emperor, who was but fix Years old, and committed the Care of him and 
the Empire to his Brother A ma van. ^ 

The young Prince was ftrait conducted to Pe-king, and receiv’d with the Acclamations of p ro - 
the People, who look’d upon him as their Deliverer.; and nothing was heard on all fides but claim’d Em- 
joyful Shouts of Long live the Emperor! May he live ten thoufand Tears! Van-swi ! per9r ‘ 
Van-swi! a Chinefe Exprefiion, which fignifies, May he live many Years. This Revolution 
happen’d the twenty firft Year of the Cycle, which anfwers tothe Year of Chrijl 1644. 


The Twenty fecond DYNASTY, named' TSING, now TTTfk 
reigning, which to the prefent Time reckons three Em - 
perors. 

SHUN-CHI, Firji Emperor , reign d Seventeen Tears, 

I T, is not certainly known what became of the Ufurper, who was purfued for fome time by 

the Tartars. Some think he was kill’d in an Engagement by U-Jan-ghey , who found too shm-ehi, in 
late his Error in having recourfe to the Tartars{ a), to get rid of the Tyrant, and would fome- Emperoh 
times fay, That he had fent for Lyons to drive away Dogs. Neverthelefs, he received from Shun- v-yaxghty 
chi the Dignity of King, and Title of Ping-fi, which fignifies Pacifier of the Weft-, and the City made a king. 
Si-ngan-fu the Capital of Shen-fi, which had been ravaged with Fire and Sword, was aftigo’d 
him for his Refidence. 

' Shun-chi thus feeing himfelf Mafter of the Northern Provinces turn’d his Arms .to- fubdue' ^LrZ'tars 
the Southern. Hong-quang, a Grandfon of Shin-tjbng, or Fan-lye, the thirteenth Empe- reduce aJi by 
ror of the preceding Dyndfty, had been proclaim’d at Nan-king i but being taken Prifoner, ^*f r rC Q b ‘° 
he was brought to Peeking, where he was ftrangled. The Tartars afterwards enter’d the dience.) 
Province of Che.-ky.ang, and befieg’d the Capital. . Lo-vang , who was King of this Place, and 
had refufed the Title of Emperor, afeended the Wall, and on his Knees befeech’d the Tartars 
to fpare his Subjects, offering, if they muft needs have fome Vi&im, to facrifice his own Life to 
fave theirs; and at the fame time went out of the City, fubmitting , himfelf to the Mercy of 
the Conqueror. 

(4 The Nation here call’d Tartars ixAEafternTartars, are ly call’d the Empire of Katay, (See p, 210, zil,& fiqq.) and 
Manche’w’s, the Defendants of the Kin, fa Name they‘ftil.1 re- ndvV are Mailers of all China. _ 
tain/ who formerly poffefs’d the-Northern Provinces, common- 

Long~ 
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Lom-vu another Grandfon of Shin-tfong , or Van-lye , was proclaim’d in the Province of Fo- 
DVX.XXir. j ■ g ut ’ji the C i t [ es open’d their Gates at the Approach of the Conqueror ; nor could this 
Prince efcape Death, being forced to ftrengthen the Conqueft with his Blood 
Cyc.LXVH. T i iere W asat this time a remarkable Perfon, named Chm-chi-long (*), who had a great Share 
in thefe Tranfa&ions. He was at firft a Servant to the Portuguese at Ma-kau, among whom he 
\lrvyj W as inftrufted in the Chrijlian Religion, and received at his Baptifm.the Name of Nicholas: ah 
ifi'e oiciir.- {grwards from a petty Trader he grew to be the richeft Merchant in all China, by the Com- 
m crce he carry’d on with the Spaniards and Dutch ; and became at length the Commander of a 
very numerous Fleet. He at firft acknowledged Tjmg-vu for Emperor, and after his Death : 
the 'Tartar Prince. Shun-chi offer’d him the Dignity of King , and gave him. an Invitation, to 
a foletnn Feaft, which he accepted of, in hopes of obtaining the great eft Dignities at Court, 
whither he was conducted with Honour: leaving the Command of the Fleet to his Son Ching- 
ching-kong, whofe Zeal and Fidelity to his Natural Princes could never be fhaken, either by the 
In treaties of his Father, or the Promifes of the new Emperor. 

The Army of the Tartars advancing into the Province of Shtang-tcng met with no reftftance; 
but the Co.urfe of their Victories was interrupted in that of Quang-fi, where Thomas Kyu , Vice- 
Roy of this Province, and Luke Chin , Generalilfimo of the Chinefe Forces, both Chri- 
jlians, oppofed the Progrefs of the Tartars , and after an. obftinate Battle intirely routed, and 
put them to flight. The Conquerors immediately defied a Prince of the Imperial Family, named 
Tong-lye, who was King of the Capital of the Province of Qpiey-chew, and, after being proclaimed 
Emperor, removed his Court to Sbau-king. A Chrijlian Eunuch, nam’d Pan Achilles (a), who was 
very zealous for the Faith, was his chief Connfellor j by whofe means Father Andrew Kofjier inftrud- 
ed the Emperor’s Mother, his Wife, and eldeft Son, in the Truths of Chrijlianity, and baptized 
them. It was expected that this Emperor would one Day be the CQnftantine of China (b) j which 
Name was given him when he received the Sacrament of Spiritual Regeneration. For thefe illu- 
flrious Converts, with the Confent of the Emperor, fent Father Michael Boym to Rome, to pay 
a Filial Obedience to the Holy See in their Names. 

and attack The Report which was fpread thro’ all the Provinces of a great Vidlory gain’d over the Tartarsy ■ 
bothfc^Sea an( ^ t - le Ele&ion of the new Emperor, rouzed the Courage of the Chinefe. A Commander 
and Land** who had got together an Army in the Province of Fo-kfen, and Ching-ching-kong, who fcour’d 
with great the Seas with a numerous Fleet, retook feveral Cities; the one within the Country, and the other. 
Succcis. U p 0n the Sea-Coafts j at the fame time the Vice-Roy, of the Province of Kyang-Ji fhook 
off the Yoke, and defeated the Tartars in feveral Engagements. In the Northern Parts two 
Chiefs, one nam’d Ho ,, the other Kyang, hadraifed each a confiderable Army. The firft took 
feveral Cities in Shen-fi, and the fecond entering the fame Province with an hundred and forty, 
thoufand Horle, and a Fill greater number of Foot, they defeated the Tartars in two Battles, 
and put them in fuch Dread, that they durft not appear any more in the Field. 

The Tartm Neverthelefs, in the Space of three or four Years, the Tartars , partly by Craft and Policy, and 
aglT a11 partly by Rewards and Promifes, join’d to the Quarrels between the two Chinefe Leaders, at 
length conquered them, and recoyer’d all the Cities they had loft. In the Weft another Chief 
Sjf of the Revolters , name d Cbang-byen-chong , who feem’d to be a Demon in Human Shape, made 
of the iiuvoU Havock wherever he came ; and after having exercifed all manner of Cruelties in the Provinces 
tersinth 0 of Flo~nan, - Kyang-nan, and Kyang-fi, he turned his whole Fury againft the Province of 
Se-ckwen. • ■ 

flrousCnielty ** was g 00 d natured and affable to none but his Soldiers, with whom he made merry, and 
eat familiarly ; but to others he was exceeding barbarous. He put to Death the King of Ching- 
tu-fti, the Capital City, who was a Prince of the preceding Dynafly ; and if any Man com¬ 
muted even the moft trifling Fault, he caufed all the People that lived in the fame Street to 
be kill d. Five thoufand Eunuchs were flaiii by his Orders, becaufe one of them had re- 
fufed .to give him the Title of Emperor. Having call’d ten thoufand Literati to an Exa-. 
mination, asfoon as they were affembled in the Hall appointed for their* Compofitions, he 
cauied them all to be murder’d, on Pretence that by their Sophiftry and Arguments they ftirr’d 
up the People to rebel. .Being about to depart from Ching-tu-fu, to go into the Province of Shen-fi, 
he caufed all the Inhabitants to be brought out in Chains, and mafiacred in the Fields (+). He 
alfo order d his Soldiers to kill their Wives, becaufe they were only Incumbrances in time of. 
War ; and he fet them an. Example by cutting the Throats of three hundred of his own, re- 
ferving only twenty to wait on the three Queens. In fhort he did not leave the Province of 
Se-cfmeni till he had burnt the Capital and feveral other Cities. 


* See before p. 91. - 

rr) I hC imagine that thomas Kju, Lute 

dm. Ban Achilles, and fuch like curious Names, are to-be met 
chi,!£ fi Annals j but that they have been inferted by 
the Miffionaries to do Honour to their Spiritual Converfions. 

lit the Rn, P eror has not his Chnjlianmm 

jcin d to,his Chmft Name cs well as others ? . 

Occajhny hat federal Children mere baptized 
by PI •Bn.ghoflw Magalliaens, [/>. Couplet relates'what is 
t0 .. * he ; That this Monfter having Sacrificed to 

the Demi, (a very Ghrittmn Expreffion) twenty thoufand Banzai, 
m account oFq# of that Order (who had formerly raifed a 


great Pcrfecution againft the Chrijlian Converts) he boafted of 
it before thofe Fathers, faying: “ Thefe Men would have 
taken away your Lives, but the Lord of Heaven fent me to 
“ ■ punilh them..” He feems, by taking his Commiffion for his 
Villainies and Murders from God, to have-been originally a 
Jew. for there are Jews in China, as well as in other Coun¬ 
tries. P. Couplet adds, That he often praifed the Law of 
,e Ckrift, promiiing, when he came to the Empire, to build a 
u magnificent Temple to God (1), This I fancy fhould have 
been the Ctmjldtaine of China, as having fo near a Refemblance. 
for Piety and Humanity to the Conftantine of Rome. See more 
of this Monfter Vol, II, p.13.] 

(1) P. Coup!. Monarch, §isic, Tab/. Cbran, f. 96 

The 
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Then entrxng Shen-Ji, as he was preparing to engage the Tartars, who were not far off, he was 
told that live Warriors were fen upon the Hills; upon which he went immediately to view rsvnvff" 
them, without putting on either his Helmet or Cuirafs, but was fcarce got in fight of them, G/’ysJ 
before he was fhot thro’ the Heart with an Arrow. His Army difperfmg after his Death, the Cx y^ xv } 1, 
People received the Tartars as their Deliverers, and joyfully fubmitted to their Government. cbri/i* 1624. 

Dy this Time eleven Provinces being reduced under the Dominion of the Tartar Monarch* 
there remained only five in the South in the Poffeffion of the ChineJ'e Emperor ; to fubdue Emn^trflies 

which three different Armies were fent by the Court. Accordingly" Siege was laid, to die Ca- to Tun-nan. 
pital o f $uang-tong, which lifted a whole. Year, with great Loffes on both fides; but at length 
it was taken, and the Soldiers were allow’d to plunder it for ten Days. They march’d afterwards to 
Shau-king where Tong-lye kept his Court; but this Prince not having Forces fufficient to refill 
the Conqueror, retired firft to the Province of i= \uang-fi, and afterwards into that of Tun-nan. 

The next Year, which was the twenty eighth of the Cycle, dv’d A ma van, Uncle and A ‘ 

Guardian to Shun-chi. Plis Death was the more regretted, as he had gain’d the Efteem of ^ 5 Gl,ardian 
the ChineJ'e by his great Qualities and fweet Difpofition; in fhorr, it is properly he who fix’d * 

the Tartar Family now reigning on the Throne. His Brother, who had a fmall Sovereignty, 
claim’d a right of fucceeding in the Guardianfhip of the young Emperor; but all the Grandees 
oppofed it, becaufe being now fourteen Years old, and marry’d to a Daughter of the Prince of and shm-M 
the Weftern Tartars, they thought him capable of governing alone: they went fo far as to hang Government 
up the Enfigns of their refpe&ive Dignities at the Gates of their Palaces, faying, That they would 
receive them from the Hands c/’Shun-chi only. It'was then agreed that this Prince Ihould affume 
the Government, which he did in a manner that foon gain’d him the Hearts of the People y 
inftead of Abutting himfelf up in his Palace, as the ChineJ'e Emperors uied to do, Shun~chi 
began his Reign by (hewing himfelf in public, and giving free Accels to his Perfon. He made He ™ akes 

no Alteration either in the Laws or Government of China , not even iuffering the Chinefe to "ntheLaws. 

learn the Tartarian Language, without a particular Licence. He preferved the fix Supreme Tri¬ 
bunals, but would admit them no where, except at Pe-king, fo that thofe of Nan-king 

were fuppreffed ; he alfo. ordered that there fhould be a Tartar Prefident befides the Chinefe, 

He continued to bellow the Government of Cities and Provinces only on the Literati ; and, 
as the Safety or Ruin of the Empire depends on the Choice of proper Perfons to fill fuch 
important Pods, having been inform’d that fome Literati had bought the Suffrages of their Exa¬ 
miners, he condemn’d thirty fix of the latter to be beheaded, and order’d the Literati to under- Cor * 

go a frelh Examination; pardoning thofe whofe Qualifications intitled them to their Degrees, but 
banifh’d the reft with their Families into Tart ary, which is at prefent the common Place of 
Exile for Offenders; and the Defign in peopling thele vaft Deferts is, that the Children who 
are born here might more eafily contract the Difpofition and Manners of the Tartars. 

This Prince had a fingular Affection for P. Adam Schaal, and always call’d him Ma-fa, which Sets P Schaal 
is a Term of Refpedt that fignifies, My Father ; he made him Prefident of the Tribunal of the 
Mathematics, that he might reform the Chinefe Aftronomy, and expell’d the Mohammedans, Tribunal, 
who had been in Poffeffion of it for three Centuries. He alfo 1 permitted him to prefent his Peti¬ 
tions into his own Hands, without their pafling thro’ the Tribunals, according to Cuftom; which 
. remarkable Favour contributed much to the Advancement of Religion, and foon after two fine 
Churches were built at Pe-king, by the Authority and Protection of the Emperor. 

The thirty third Year of the Cycle the. firft Embafly from the Czar of RuJJia (a) arriv’d at Embaflies 
Pe-king, but k,was not favourably received,: becaufe the Ambaffador refufed to fubmit to the 
Chinefe Ceremonies; nor was that which came from the Dutch more fuccefsful. an 

The thirty fixth Year of the Cycle Ching-ching-kong, who till then contented himfelf with Cbi» s -chi»g- 
making Incurfions, and plundering the Coaft of China, came and laid Siege to Nan-king with ^ fic s es 

three thoufand Ships. A ChineJ'e, who was a young Man, being Vice-Roy of the City and ^ an ' mg ‘ 
Province, a Council of War was held; and the Tartar Chief declar’d, “ That confidering 
,« the multitude of Inhabitants, the City could not be defended, unlefs they were all deftroy’d.” Spirit 

ThisPropofal was received with Horror by the Vice-Roy, “ You tnuft begin this Butchery with ,ce ' 

ct me, (laid he) if it be really fo that the City cannot otherwife be preferved.” This Anfwer 
ftopt the Tartar's Mouth,, and fayed the Lives of the Citizens. 

On the twentieth Day of the Siege there was a great rejoicing in the Befiegers Camp, on Ac- The siege 
count of the Birth-Day of their General, and the Feftival held three whole Days, which were raked - 
fpentin feafting and all manner of Diverfions; when the Befieged took this Opportunity to fally 
out at Midnight with great Silence, and finding their Enemies overcome with Sleep and Wine, 
attack’d them and deftroy’d near three thoufand, forcing the reft to fly in hafte to their Ships, 
and abandon their Camp, Baggage, and Provifions to the Conqueror. 

Ching-ching-kong feeking to repair this Lofs as foon as poflible, fail’d to engage the Tartar Cruel Action 
Fleet, and coming up with it, after an obftinate Fight, funk, and took feveral. of their Ships ; 
and having put the reft to Flight, cut off the Nofes and Ears of his Prifoners, which amounted 
to four thoufand, and then let them on Shore. ..As the Tartar Soldiers could not bear the Sight 
of this difmal Spectacle, and their hideous Countenances were a conftant Mark of their Defeat, 
they were all put to Death by the Emperor’s Order; as being culpable either for not conquering, 

or for not dying.,glorioufly in, Defence of their Country. . 

(a) He is. call’d in the Text, The Great Duh tf Moscovy, according, to the Cuftom in the laft Century, . . 
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After this Vittory, Cbmg-cb-n^-hns began to dunk of a Piece of Ren eat and pitch d upon 
m 52 the Kknd of Formi/a, whhth was poffeffd by the Dutch ■ he belteg d tt both by Sea and Land, 
-J 4 A J and after four Months Refflhnce, the Befieged were oblig'd to furrender for want of Provi&ras. 
Cyr.LXVll. Here } le eftablifli’d his new Dominion, but did not enjoy it long, for the following Year hedy’d, 
and left it to his Son. There now only remain’d Tong-lye, who, tho’ driven out of China, and 
vJorO' fled for Refuge to the Kingdom of Pegu, which borders on the Province of Tun-nan, ftih kept 
vl . ■ t he Title of Emperor, and confequently might be able to give feme Difturbance ; therefore the 
pirofilkflo Court fent feme Troops with threading Letters to the King of Pegu, which enjoin’d him to de- 
p&<- H V er up the fugitive Prince. Accordingly he was immediately furrender’d with his whole Family 
to the Tartars', who carry’d him to the Capital, where he was ftrangled j the two Queens, his 
is delivered Mother and Confort, were fent to Pe-king, and had each a • feparate Palace, where they 
l ‘P :inJ were honourably treated, and always perfevered in the Faith which they had embraced. 
itangled. rpj ie p ame year, being the thirty eighth of the Cycle, proved fatal to the Emperor, occafioned 
pSoffw h y Jlis violent Love for the Wife of a young Tartar Lord, whom he had feen with the 
tL wirJcfa Emprefs. This Lady having informed her Husband of the Prince’s Solicitations, he gave her In- 
Lord, ftrudfions how to behave, which Che difclofed to her Lover, either thro’ Simplicity or Defign. 
Sbvti-chi, who was entirely governed by hisPaffion, fent for this Lord, and under Pretence of fome 
Negled in the Bulinefs of his Poft, gave him a Box on the Ear; which Affront the Tartar took 
fo much to Heart, that he died of Grief the third Day after. 

The Emperor immediately marrying the Widow, made her Queen, and had a Son by her, 
h inconfoia- whofe Birth was celebrated with great Magnificence ; but this Child dyed in three Months, and 
u)e tor i wr his Mother followed him foon after to the Grave. The Emperor was inconfolable for this Lofs, 
Lib- ^w) and dignified by his Will, that thirty Men fliduld kill themfelves [voluntarily] to appeafe her 
Manes ; which Ceremony the Chinefe look upon with Horror, and was ..aboliffled by the Care 
of his Succeffor. ... . 

He ordered the Grandees of the Court and Minifters of the Empire to go in Mourning for 
ti .Month, and the People for three Days, as if fhe had been Emprefs. After the Body was burnt 
on a Funeral Pile, he gathered up the Allies himfelf, and with Tears in his Eyes inclofed- 
Grows fond them in a Silver Urn. He then devoted himfelf wholly to the Bonzas, and the Worfhip of their 
of the Super- Images, which before he had treated with Contempt) t in fflort, in a few Day's this unhappy 
116 Pfhice was. reduced to the laft Extremity, and his Life defpaired of. P. Adam (x) had often 
made him ftroiig Remonftrances upon his Conduit, which the Prince look’d upon as the Effedfc 
of his Love, but were unavailing j however feeing him in this melancholy Condition, here- 
folved to make a laft Effort. The Prince receiv’d him kindly, heard what he had to fay, forbids 
ding him to kneel, made him drink Tea, and difmifled him. 

After the Jefuit was gone, he ordered four Lords of the Court to draw near, and in their Pre¬ 
fence reproached himfelf for his Negledts in the Government of his Dominions; for his Ingrati¬ 
tude to thole who had ferved him faithfully * for defpifing the Counfel of his Mother; for his 
Avarice, and idle Expellees in vain Curiofities; for his Aftedtion to the Eunuchs) his inordinate 
Paffibti for the deceafed Queen, and the Affliction he had occafion’d to his People. After this he 
declared them Guardians of his youngeft Son Kang-hi, who was but eight Years old. Then cal- 
Ilii. Death, ling for the Imperial Mantle, he put it on, and fhrinkirig himfelf up in the Bed, faid, Now" I- 
leave you: and expired the fameInftant, about Midnight, aged twenty four Years. ‘ : 

The next Morning all the Bonzas were driven out of the Palace, and the Body of the Em- 
Jionitw a peror was incloled in a magnificent Coffin : The Day after Kang-hi afeended the Throne, and 
received, the. Homage of all the Grandees of the Empire. 

: KANG-HI^ Second Emperor, reign d Sixty Tears. 

k/tWUh TTAVING in the Courfe of this Work, fpoken at large of the great Qualities and Merit of 
Emperor, this Emperor, wliofe Name is refpefted throughout the Eaft, and juftly regarded by all 

Europe ; nothing remains in this Place but to relate the principal Events of his Reign, in Chro- 
nological Order; The Empire was.pretty free from Difturbances under the Adminiftration of 
tne four Guardians; the firft Ufe they made of their Authority was in beheading the-Chief of 
Etinuciw drl- the Eunuchs, who had_been the Author of many Misfortunes, and driving from the Palace four 
raLce!™ the riioiifiind others, retaining only a thoufand to be'employed in the meaneft Offices. Afterward 
an Edidt was pubhffled, commanding all thofe who inhabited the Coaft .of the fix Provinces} 
on pain of Death, to leave their Dwellings, and to .fettle themfelves three Leagues from the Sea. 
.hi purfuance of which they demoliffled all their Cities, Forts, and Maritime Towns : and all 

Commerce by Sea was abfolutely prohibited. ' 

S 5s Means , Power of a formidable Enemy (v) who had made himfelf Matter 

of the Sea was weakned, but then an infinite Number of Families, who lived by Piffling, were 
u uce to Want. A.great many Idol Temples dud Chdrches were alfo deftroyedf and the City 

. ' . ' .. _ . ' Jri 4 " of 

Swonl ami would Jot'tS? re ! " ' Tht ‘ • 1h f . 

Tnb. Chron, vented by the Queen Mother and Eunuchs M ^ ^r lS V as Gkwg'Cbtqrf/mg, or his Son mentioned before, 

00 Tim is, Adam Sckaal, or Present ofthe Tri- fejP’ ^ Hiftw r ha3 ' beenal « ad y A 9 '> & 
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of Ma-kau would Have fihared the fame Fate, had it not been for the earned; Solicitations of P. 

Adam [Schaal] who employed all his Credit to exempt it from the general Law. Ts i n g\ 

In the Year forty 3 Tang-quang-Jyen, one of the Literati , prefen ted a Petition to the Re- tyw 
gents, full of the mod: horrid Calumnies againft [our] Religion and the Miflionaries ; of whom 
j\ Adam being look’d upon as the Chief, he and three of his Companions were loaded with chiji 1624. 
nine Chains, and dragg’d before feveral Tribunals, where they underwent very long and mor- 
tifying Interrogatories. Their Books of Devotion, their Beads, their Medals, &c. were look’d The cfo-i/n- 
tipon as fecret Marks, by which the Confpirators might know one another, and thefe Symbols of psiftca- 
Chriftian Piety were ordered to be burnt: However it was forbidden to perfecute the Chriftians, te ' 
or to profane their Churches and their Images. The following Year P. Adam was 
condemned to be ftrangled ; but this Sentence was afterwards revoked, and they condemned him P. Schaal 
to bs cut while living into ten thou find Pieces, which is the Punifhment for the moft atrocious 10 

Crimes. This Sentence was carried to the Princes of the Blood, and to the Regents, to be con¬ 
firm’d by them 3 but as often as they attempted to read it, a dreadful Earthquake difperfed the A fi¬ 
fe mbly. The Confirmation was fo great, that they granted a general Pardon, and all the 
Prifoners were releafed except P. Adam 5 who was not fet at Liberty till a Month afterwards, ionaVies ba- 
when the Royal Palace was confumed by the Flames. All the Miflionaries except four re- 
tained at Court, were banifhed to Kan-ton, among whom were three Dominican Fryars, one 
Francifcan , and twenty one fejuits. 

The 15th of Augnjl , in the fame Year, Adam Schaal died at the Age of feventy years, forty 
feveri of which he fpent in the Labours of an Apoftolical Life,. The Emperor afterwards de¬ 
clared him innocent, and honoured him with an Elogium, and feveral Titles [which he formerly 
enjoy’d.] . v 

The forty third Year of the Cycle happened the Death of So-ni, the Chief of the four Re- fumes the Go- 
gents ; when the young Emperor, taking the Government into his own Hands, foon raifed Hopes venunenc. 
of that glorious Reputation which he acquired in the Sequel cf a Reign, the moft flourifhing 
that ever was. 

Su-ka-ma, who had the greateft Credit of the four Regents, and who was the more danger- chiefofthe 
ous as he was a more fecret Enemy of Chriftianity, had twenty Articles of Accufation brought 
againft him. His Effefits were confifcated, he was loaded with Irons, and condemned to the t0 ' 
moft torturing Death ; but the Emperor mitigated the Rigour of his Sentence, and he was:only 
ftrangled 3 feven of his Children or Grand-children were beheaded, and his third Son was cut 
into many Pieces. In the forty fifth Year of the Cycle, an Ambaflador from the King of 
Portugal came to. Court, who was received with Honour, and contributed not a little to efta- 
blifti his Nation in the Pofleffion of the City of Ma-kau. 

The Year following P. Ferdinand Verhiefl was ordered by the Emperor to examine,, and fet p - Ferbil ft 
down in Writing, all the Faults of the Chinefe Kalendar made by Tang-quang-J'ym j who had 
. fucceeded in P. Adam [Schaah"\ Place, and had fet the Grandees, the Bonzas and Mohammedans , lendah 
againft the Chriftian Religion. The Faults being very many and enormous, Tang-quang-Jien 
was deprived of his Office, degraded of his Honours, and even condemned to Death : However, 
the Emperor was content to baniffi him into his own Country, but before he could reach it he 
died of a peftilential Ulcer, (p) 

Pere Verhieji was then made Prefident of the . Tribunal of the Mathematics, being in great MadePrefl- 
Eftcem with the Emperor, to. whom he taught thofe Sciences for five Months. He took this MathanSd. 
Opportunity to, prefent 1 a Petition to that Monarch, wherein he detected the Calumnies that cai Court/* 
had been raifed againft the Chriftian Law, and the Injuftice which had been done, under Colour 
of his Authority, to the Preachers thereof. Seven Days were fpent in examining this Petition, 
in a general Aflembly of the Mandarins , after which it was declared, That the Chriftian Law The Miffion- 
taught nothing that was evil, or tending to. Sedition 5 and the banifhed Miflionaries were aries recalled 
. recalled by an Imperial Decree, forbidding them however to build any more Churches, and the 
Chinefe to embrace their Religion. 

In the fiftieth Year of the .Cycle, U-fan-ghey,. who had introduced the Parian into the Em- U/hn hg . 

• pire todeftroythe Rebels, began to think of delivering, his Country from their Yoke. The : 

.Emperor invited,him to Court 3 but his Anfwer to the Deputies .was, That he would not go Arms 
thither, unlefs in the Company, of eighty, thoufand Men”,- and prefently after made known hip the Tarfarj * 

- Defign. : '. • * ■ , : 

■ -He had already made himfelf Mafter of theProvinces of Tun-nan, Se-chwen; fluey-chew, and part 
oiHu-quang ; and, which is aMark of the Imperial Authority, had lent, the Chinefe Kalendar to the 
Princes his Neighbours, and among the reft to the King of Pong-king. But they all refufed to receive 
it, and lent it back to the Emperor, who caufed. the eldeft Son of V-Jhn-ghey , then at Court, to be 
,. beheaded. Soon after the Kings of Fo-kyen and Quang-tong revolted, and were joined by the Prince Other Xing* 
<of Formofa ; fo that the Par tars- would have had no Chance foe it, if all thefe Princes had a died [ evoltb “ 
in concert, in behalf of the common Liberty ; but they were divided by Jealoufies. The Prince aonfa11 oul 
of Formofa thinking himfelf not treated with due Honour by the King of Fo-kyen , declared 
War againft him, defeated him in feveral Battles, and forced him to fubmit to the Parian. 

- The King of ^uang-tong, for a like Reafon of Difcontent, broke the Treaty which he had made 

' . ' with 
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with V-fan-ghey, and put his Province into the Hands of the Emperor; who fenY feveral Armies, 
commanded by’ Tartarian Princes, into the Provinces of Hti-quang, Cbe-kyang, Po-kyen, 

; puamr-tong, and §nang-Ji, to deduce the reft that -refilled to acknowledge his Authority. How- 

rw^ erer U-J'an-ghey dy’d in the fifty fixth Year of the Cycle, being very aged, and his youngeft 
C 1 Son Hong-'wha was proclaim’d Emperor. i 51 , 

,6: 4 . The fecond of September, in the fame Year, a dreadful Earthquake happen d at Pe-king, 
thereby a great many Palaces and Temples, with the Towers and Walls of the City, were over- 
thrown, which bury'd upwards of four hundred Perfans under the Ruins. More than thirty 
Emt erur. thouftnd perith'd in. the neighbouring City of Tong-chew , and as the Shocks were perceived from 
Earthquake time to time for three Months, the Emperor, the Princes, and the Nobility quitted their Palaces, 
.ar ujuai.t. anc j .j vve ] t ; n Tents ; on this Occafion the Emperor was exceeding liberal ifl relieving his Subje&’s, 
PaLcc burnt. j n t helaft Month of the fame Year the Imperial Palace was all in Flames, and in a few- Hours 
was reduced to Allies; it is faid that the Loft amounted to 2,850,000 Taels. 

Four Days after this Fire the Emperor fet out to take the Diverfion of Hunting at his Plea- 
fure-PIoufe ; and perceiving at a Diftance the magnificent Monument which his Father had 
eredted for the laft Chinefe Emperor, he went to it, and having proftrated himfelf to the Ground, 
and burnt Perfumes; “ You know, O great Emperor, (faid he, fhedding Tears) that it was not 
“ vve, but your rebellious Subjects, who were theCaufeof your Death.” 

Altho’ the King of the Province of Quang-tong had fubmitted to the Tartars, yet his Con¬ 
duit was not the left fufpedted at Courtbecaufe he had an eriterprifing Spirit, and was very 
powerful by the Trade, which, notwithftanding the Emperor's Prohibition, he continued to carry 
on by Sea with the Spaniards and Dutch. The fifty feventh Year of the Cycle he received 
Orders to march againft the Rebels of the Province of Quang-fi with his Army ; which being 
divided into feveral Bodies, as Occafion required, lie was artfully prevailed on to return to his 
Palace: where a few Days after two Lords of the Court arrived,' who, on the ninth of October, 
early in the Morning, prefented him with a filken Halter, and the Emperor’s Order to ftrangle 
himfelf. One hundred and twelve of his Accomplices, among whom were three of his Brothers, 
were beheaded ; and his great Riches divided amongft his other Brothers, whereof one was the 
Emperor’s Son-in-Law.(*) The Year following the King of Fo-kyen, who in the Time of his 
Revolt had mal-treated the Mandarins, who were faithful to the Emperor, was put to Death, and 
his Body call: to the Dogs ; his Brothers too, tho’ innocent, were beheaded. : 

. Mean time the Tartars'having taken the Capital of Tun-nan, Hong-wha , who had been de¬ 
clared Emperor, prevented the Punifhment defign’d for him, by killing himfelf. The Bones of 
his Father U-fan-ghey were dug up, and carry’d to Pe-king ; where fome of them were expbfed 
with Marks of Infamy on Stakes, in. feveral Places, the reft reduced to Afnes, and fcatter’d in the 
Wind. -j- 

The fifty ninth Year, the Emperor, having happily lubdued the fifteen Provinces of China, 
eftablifh’d Peace throughout the Empire, determined to vifit his own Country, and the 
Tombs of his Anceftors; accordingly he let out for Eaftem Tartary , the third of' March, ac- 
company’d by the Prince his Heir, his. three Queens, the great Lords and principal Mandarins, 
with an Army of about fevehty thoufand Men: He likewife ordered Pere Verbieji to attend him, 
joumieTinto anc ^ to a * wa y s near his .Perfon during the Journey. In the fixtieth Year, which was the laft of 
Tar/ary. the Cycle, he made a fecond Progrefs into Wejlern Tart ary, with a greater Retinue, and a more 
numerous Army. He continued, to make thele Journeys every Year into that Country (4), 
where he fpent leveral Months in theExercife of Hunting. The third Year of thenew Cycle, Cbing- 
fendnd, fUr " ke-fnn, the Grandlon of the famouspirate, who had : taken the Ifland of Formofa from the Dutch, 
was obliged to furrenderit to the Emperor, and repair to Pe-king, where the Title of Count was 
conferr’d on him.(|j) 

C "yeaf of 11 ' The fifth Year the PP. Gerbillon and Pereyra had Orders from the Emperor, to accompany 
drift \ 6s4. Plenipotentiaries into Tartary, who went to- fettle with thofe of 'Ruffa the Limits 

wnr-w of the two Empires. 

raAer oHhe. ^ina en j°y’d a profound Peace,, which was owing to the Wifdom and fuperior Abilities of 
Emperor, the Emperor. The. indefatigable Application of .this Prince to all the Affairs of State; his 
Equity and Penetration, in the Choice of proper Perfons to fill the principal Places of Truft ; his 
Frugality and Averfion to Luxury with refpeit to his own Perfon, joined to his Profufenefe and 
Magnificence with reference to the Public ;. his Tendernefs for his People, and Forwardnefs 
to relieve them-; his Steadinefs in maintaining the Laws in their full Vigour ; his continual 
Watchfulnefs over the Conduit of his Vice-Roys and Governors; and the abfolute Dominion 
which he had over himfelf; all thefe put together kept up a perfeit Subordination among the Mem¬ 
bers of this vaft Empire, without which there commonly is nothing but Trouble and Confufion. 
Heiludtesthe, Tho this Prince was fo much taken up with Affairs of Government, yet he found Leifure to 
Sciences. apply himfelf to the Sciences,"forwhich he had a particular Tafte and Genius. He was not 
contented with the Chinefe Literature, inwhiclyhe was very well verfed; but was defirous of 

■ being 

t t End /pfv n - r A rn by the Delicacies of China ; as well as, by. difctojJS 

m T rei China - ] the Ma g«fence of his Court, and the Vaftnefs of his Power, 

, J f 7l JZ/flP/ C ‘ e ’ F ? b , r ; 7’ monaria, to male! his Authority on the one Hand formidable to the SJ* 

* > haiden thera W1£h ^tigue, and prevent their growing «W de Toufiion, Jpftdkal Legate d/d at Ma-kau,] 
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being inftrufted in the European Sciences, viz. Geometry , Algebra, Natural Philofophy', Ajlro- 
nomy, P by fie and Anatomy. The Peres Gerbillon, Bouvet, and Thomas, for feveral Years com- tsJ' ng.) 
pofed their Ledures in the Tartarian Language, and explained them to him twice a Day, ei- 
ther at P e-king, or his Pleafure- Houle. It was his Will alfo that Pere Gerbillon Ihould attend C 'y^"^ r * 
on him in all his Journey into Tart ary. . Chriji iCSj, 

As the Chrijlian Religion was only tolerated in China, it was not fecure again ft Perfecution in vv'' , V"''vy 
the Provinces. In that of Che-kyang there arofeavery cruel one ; whereupon the Jefuits prefented a p er f ccution 
Petition to the Emperor, and after great Oppofition from the Tribunals, they at length, by the i n cbe-fyaug; 
Protection of the Prince So-J'an , a Relation of the Emperor, obtained a Decree which lpoke in 
Commendation of it, and permitted its free Exercife throughout the Empire. This Decree, was Popery to!e- 
obtained in the ninth Year of the Cycle, of. Chrift 1692, and in the thirty-firft of the Reign ».ted in Chi- 
of Kang-ki, who confirmed it the twenty fecond of March, and caufed it to be published foon 1,a ' 
after in all the Provinces. 

The twenty-fixth Year of the Cycle was remarkable for a very uncommon. Event; the Empe- Emperor de- 
■ror’sfecond Son, who was appointed his Heir, and.almoft his Equal in Dignity, was all of a fud- P Q, « s,lis 
den depofed, and loaded with Irons, his Children and principal Officers being involved in his tllr ' • 
Difgrace. Likewife an Aftrologer, who. had predidled, that if this Prince was not Emperor in 
fuch a Year he never would,, was condemn’d to be cut in a thoufand pieces.' The public Ga¬ 
zettes were filled with Invectives againft the Prince, whofe Actions were, canvas’d from his very 
Infancy. ' 

Soon after it appeared: that he was innocent, and that his eldeft Brother,, to render his.Loyalty who is re- 
fufpedled, .had recourfe to Magick, and divers Delufions, by the Affiftance of certain Lama’s , Dignity 0 , h * 3 
who were skill’d in .Sorcery. Thefe Lama’s were put to. Death, the eldeft Son condemn’d to 
perpetual Imprifonment, and the Prince his Brother re-eftabliffied in the Quality of Heir. 

Publick-Rejoicings were* made on this Occafion, and a Comedy was adled for fome time, taken 
from a Palfage in ancient Hiftory, that alluded to this Event., But this Reftorat ion was not laft- deprived 
ing, for afterwards he was deprived of the Title and Privileges of his Rank, for real Confpira- 01lCa S ain - 
eies' againft his Father. 

The thirty-feventh(A) Year,of the Cycle,- 17x7, a Tfong-ping,ov Mandarin of War, whofeName. A j, ccrcet0 
was Cbin-mau, prefented a Petition to the Emperor, full of Invedives and Calumnies againft prevent the 
the Chrijlian Religion, and the Preachers thereof; under the fpecious Pretence of Watchful- Growth of 
nefs over the-publick Tranquillity, which, he faid, was ready to be difturbed at Home by the ° reiy ' 
Miffionari.es and their -Difciples, and from Abroad by the Europeans, who trade to -China. They 
were aftonifhed when they found that this Petition was lent to the Tribunals to be examined* 
and that the Emperor,confirmed' their Sentence,! which revived two Decrees : one of the eighth 
Year of K&ng-hi , .which prohibits the building of Churches.and embracing the Chrijlian Religion; 
the other of the forty fifth Year, obliging-every European to receive an Imperial Patent, wherein 
ihall be mentioned his Country, the Religious .Order he is of, the Time he has been in China, and 
the Promife to be made by him never'to return to Europe any more. ^ • 

Father Pareunia, with two other Miffionaries, went and threw themfelves at the Emperor’s 
Feet; but he could get no other Anfwer, than that none were prohibited to preach their Law, 
but thole who had not received the Patents. * 

The Year following the Emperor’s Mother dy’d, on the eleventh of January, and the whole Great _ 
Empire went into deep Mourning for upwards of forty Days. The Mandarins, and even the 
Sons of the Emperor, went''to Jleep in the .Palace without putring off their Cloaths : All thfe p^ort E 
Mandarins on Horfeback, 'with'white Gaffnerits and a fmall Train, went for three Days to-' ther. 
gether to perform the ufual’Ceremonies before the Tablet of the decea&d Emprefs. The Tribu¬ 
nals were (hut up during' the Mourning, and'red Silk was prohibited, fo'that none wore either 
it or any other Ornament in their' Caps! The fame Year the’Emperor was attacked with a Dif-'HeddgM 
temper, which gave a general Alarm; efpecially becaufehis Defign was to fet afide his own Chil- s°ucccfl°br out 
dren, and choofe for his Succeffora Prince of the Bynafty ofth e'Twen, ofwhom there ftill re- of another 
mained more than a thoufand. On this Occafion one of the chief Mandarinscmfcd his Sontopre- 
fent a Memorial, wherein & refpedfully fliewed, ■ of how.- great Importance it was to the R'epofe 
of the Empire to appoint his fecond Son the inheriting Prince. The 'Emperor, incenfed at this 
Reinonftrance, pardon’d him who prefented it, becaufe it was done in Obedience to bis Father* 
but gave Orders that the Father fhould be put'to death. This Example of Severity ftopt the 
Mouths of all tlie Grandees, who durft not fpeak of a Succeffor any. mor'd" 

The fortieth Year of the Cycle, 1720, the Court received the agreeable'News of a com pleat Tibet, con- 
Victory gain’d by the Chiileje Troops over Tje-vang Raptan, Ring of the Eluths, who poffeffed ^ eied - 
the Country of the Lama’s, and ravaged it for four Years .together ; by which Means Tibet fell 
into the Hands of the victorious Army. Though this Conqueft was far enough from the Con¬ 
fines of China, yet it was of . great' Confequerice, becaufe' the-Emperor had* the finifhing of this 
War much at Heart, and all the Grandees congratulated him upon it. " *' 

The fevehth of June the fame Year, an Earthquake happened at Peeking at' nine in the 
Morning which lafted two Minutes. The Shock began again the next Day at half an Hour after 
feven in the Evening, and continued about fix Minutes, nothing being heard in the City but 
confufed Cries and Shrieks; at length it ceafed for the preferit* tho’ ten Shocks more were felt in 
the Night, ' but not fo violent as the former. - At break of Day- the Calamity'. did not appear To 
Vol. I. Nnn ; . great 

fA ) It ihould be the 34th Year of the Cycle, fuppoluig the 3 7 th Year of the Cycle. .* 

Year of Chrift to be right ; fo the Year 1720, anfwcrs to the 
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great as was apprehended, there being but a thoufand Perfons crufh’d to death in Peking. For a s 
the Streets are generally broad, they could place themfelves out of the Reach of the falling Houfes. 
for twenty Days after fome flight Shocks were perceived from time to time. 

The twenty fecond of November, a Ruffian Ambaffador made his public Entry into Pe-king, 
with much Pomp and Magnificence ; having almoft a hundred Perfons in his Retinue, moll 0 f 
them richly drefs’d after the European Fafhion. The Gentlemen, who rode on each Side the, 
Ambaflador, had drawn Swords in their Hands, which was a Sight both new and extraordinary, 
my Lord Mezzabarba , the new Legate from his Holinefs, who came from Lisbon in a Portu¬ 
guese Ship, arrived at Fe-king, and was received by the Emperor with Diftindion. After feveral 
Audiences*he took his Leave, in order to return to Europe , to give the Pope an Account of what 
the Emperor had faid to him, promifing to return to China as foon as poffible. He was con¬ 
duced to Kan-ton , where he frayed but four or five Days, and from thence to Ma-kau, with all 


the Honour due to .his Perfon and Dignity. 

Rebellion in The Year following, the Ifland of Formofa in a few Months threw off the Emperor’s Yoke, 
Fom-ga. but was foon obliged to return to its Obedience. The Chinefe Inhabitants, affifted by thofe of Fo - 

kjen and Kew-mi, had killed all the Mandarins, except one who efcaped, and put all the Impe- 
rial Troops to the Sword. When the News was fpread at Fe-king, the Revolt was imputed to 
the Dutch, (who had certainly no Hand in it) doubtlefs on Account of that Averfion 
which the Chinefe have to all Strangers, and with defign to render the Europeans odious. But 
there were great Rejoycings foon after, when they came to know, that the Imperial Troops, 
lately fent thither, having entred the Capital, had cut in Pieces one Party of the Rebels, except¬ 
ing their Chief, who fled into the Mountains, and that the reft were intirely difperfed. . 

The forty fecond Year of the Cycle, 1722 (a), in December, the Emperor, diverting himfelf with 
hunting the Tyger in his Park of Hay-tje, was feized with a Chilnefs, and immediately gave 
Orders to thofe that were with him to return to his Pleafure-Houfe. This fudden Return fur- 
KdxgjJi pdfed his whole Attendance, who foon were acquainted with the Caufe, his Blood being coagu¬ 

lated, fo that no Remedy could do him any Service. Perceiving himfelf near his End, he af- 
fembled all the Grandees, and declared his fourth Son his Succeffor, He expired the twentieth 
of December, about eight in the Evening, aged fixty nine Years, and the fame Night his Body 
was conveyed to Pe-king. 


YONG-CHING, Third 


now reigning. 


T H E Day after the Death of Kang-hi, the new Emperor afeended the Throne, about five in 
the Morning, in the forty fifth Year of his Age, affuming the Name of Tong-Ching , 
3d iimperor; w hich fignifies lafting Peace (b); and was acknowledged by all the Princes, the Grandees, and 
the Mandarins belonging to the Tribunals. As foon as he came to the Crown he ftiew’d fome 
difpleafed Diffatisfadion againft fome of his Brothers, efpecially the ninth, condemning him to refund large 
With feme of Sums, which life pretended were unlawfully acquir’d in his Father’s Reign, and banifhed him 
into Part ary, where he died foon after his Arrival of the Fjux, as the Gazettes gave out. He- 
afterwards recalled to Pe-king, his fourteenth Brother, who commanded the Chinefe Army ; his 
eighth and tenth fell lik'ewife under his Difpleafure; nor had any of them his entire Confidence, 
except the thirteenth, to whom he communicated all the Affairs of State. At the fame Time 
he imprifoned or baniftied feveral Princes and Lords; many of whom protected the Miflionaries, 
and, by fo doing, favoured Chriftianity. Whether this Prince hath not the fame Tafte for the 
Difaffeas the Sciences as his Father, or that he feeks Occafion to difmifs the Miffionaries, they have as yet 
ncs * received but few Marks of his Benevolence, contenting himfelf with letting them live in quiet. 
One Italian Jefmt only an excellent Painter, is employed in the Palace. If he has given a new 
Title of Honour to Father Kegler, Prefident of the Tribunal of the Mathematics, it was not from 
any favourable Inclinations to our Religion 1 ; hut only with a View that he might appear with De¬ 
cency in his Prefenp efpeciallw on certain Days of Ceremony. In his Application to Affairs of 
State he is indefatigable and affiduous, fteady and refolute; always ready to receive Memorials, 
and to anfwer them. He governs intirely by himfelf, infomuchthat there never was a Monarch 
more abfolute, or more to be dreaded. 1 vvv vv * w ■ 

„ . -H? was agamft the Euroftam&om the firft Year of his Reign, by means cf feveral- 

L SSt if Me E?nMror ed who h ‘^dIft lM ft re “°“? ratin S ( That thefe Foreigners had deceived 
agamii them. . te ;‘ P er ,° 5 who had loft much Reputation, in condefcending to letthem fettle in the Pro¬ 
vinces ; that they had built Churches where ever they came and that ^ 

fwift Progrefsj thatthe Chinefe Chriftians acknowledged no other Dodors and that in trouble- 
fome Times they followed none but their Directions &c 1 tnaC in irou . 

*sI h S d pS F ' ffi0 h Petition addreifed to the Emperor by the 

, and 

(a) The Year 1722, wai the 39th of the Cycle. 

(b) p, du Halde tells ps elfewhere what more Properly comes in fr.r < fortunes too fall, and without giving Tune 

here: that Kang-hi, a few flours before his Death. Lmd this J wh L ich think he affedls, to prevent heat- 

Prince his Succeffor, who took the Name of Tam<him which ^ cafons that might induce him to-change his Rf 0 * 

fignifies/™ P«„, or hdi/Ml, Cmord. nSi*„d Iut " } *nthe y areo nce fut. , . 
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and the Good of the People, to order the Strangers to be fent out of the Provinces, either to 
Court or to Ma-kau, and that their Temples might be put to other Ufes. tP/Tv <?; 

This Petition was referr’d to the Tribunal ofRites to determine what was to bedone: whole Sen-! i/w 
tence was, to keep at Court the Europeans that are already there ; to bring thither thofe from the CT y^ V f ,U * 
Provinces that might be ufeful 5 to fend the reft to Ma-kau $ to convert their Temples to public ebrift 1684. 
ufes; and ftri&ly to prohibit their Religion. This Sentence of the Tribunal was confirm’d by . 

1 the Emperor, to which he only, added; That the Vice-Roys of the Provinces fhould allow them ^ 
a Mandarin to conduct them to the Places appointed, and protect them from any Infults. The and their Ri- 
Miffionaries beftirr’d themfelves heartily by means of their Friends, and efpecially the Emperor’s ptolu " 
thirteenth Brother, but to no Purpofe ; all the Favour they could obtain was, to be convey’d to 
Kan-ton inftead of Ma-kau , nor were they allow’d to ftay there, but oh Condition they gave no 
Caufe of Complaint. 

By Virtue of this folemn Edid, which was publish'd throughout the Empire, the Mifiionaries Their Chur; 
were driven from their Churches, and tolerated no where but at Pe-king, and Kan-ton: Upwards^ <3emoLi: 
of three hundred Churches were either demolifh’d or converted to profane Ufes; and more than 
three hundred thoufand Chrifiians , depriv’d of their Paftors, faw them Elves deliver’d up to the 
Rage of Infidels. There was then, and ftili is, every Method employ’d that a prudent Zeal can in- 
Jpire, to re-animate, as often as poffible, the Faith of thofe feveral Communities, and keep them 
ftedfaft in it. 

This Edidt was fcarcely publifh’d, when the Emperor let fall the whole weight of his Anger 
and Indignation upon an illuftrious and numerous Family which had embraced the Faith. The of The 

Head of this Family is a Prince of the Blood, defcended from the eldeft Brother of the Founder of Royal Fami- 
the prefent Dynafty, whom, without any regard to his Dignity, his old Age, or his important Ser- jj ^ rely 
vices to the State, he banifh’d into Tart ary, together with his Children; being no lefs than eleven 
Princes, befides fixteen Princeffes, who were marry’d to Mongol Princes, or Mandarim of Pe¬ 
king. All thefe Princes and Princeffes, who had each a numerous Family, were degraded 
• from their Rank, and allow’d no other Abode than a defart Place in 'Tartary, where they were 
clofely confin’d, and guarded by Soldiers. This venerable old Man was feen fetting out for' 
the Place of his Exile, with his Children and Grand-Children, to the Number of thirty feven, 
without reckoning the Wives and Daughters,. who were near as many , and about three hundred 
Domefticks of both Sexes, the greater Part of whom were baptized. All thefe Difgraces not 
being able to {hake their Conftancy, the Princes were brought back to Pe-king In Waggons, loaded 
all the Way with nine Chains; there undergoing feveral Interrogatories, they were promifed to be 
reftored to their former Dignities if they would renounce their Faith, but were threatned with 
more dreadful Tortures if they refufed. Thefe Methods proving ineffectual, they were condemn’d 
to die by the Tribunals ; But the Emperor changed this Punifliment into perpetual Confinements 
Accordingly fome were {hut up in clofe Prifons, where three dy’d merely thro’ Hardfhips; the 
reft were difperfed in the Provinces, to end their Days in obfeure Dungeons, under a Load of 1 
Irons. The Ambaffadors of. Portugal and Rujfia, who were then at the Court of Pe-king, were 
Admirers of the Conftancy and. Intrepidity of thefe Illuftrious Confeffors of Jefus Chrift. 

. How . little foever this Prince appear’d to favour our Religion, which yet he could not but <■? ™**J%£*t 
efteem, we cannot avoid praifing his unweary’d Application.' to Bufinefs j For he employ’d his Emperor* 
Thoughts Night and Day to eftablifti a wife Form of Government, and procure the Happinefs 
of his Subjects. The way to gain his Favour is to prefent him fome Scheme tending to benefit the 
Public, and comfort the People, upon which he immediately 1 refolves, and puts it in Execution, 
without fparing any Expence,. He hath made feveral fine Regulations to honour Merit, and 
reward Virtue, to raife an Emulation among Hufbandmen, and to relieve his Subjects in Years 
of Sterility. Thefe excellent Qualities have in a very fhort rime gain’d him the RefpeCt and 
Love of all his Subjects. 

The fiftieth Year of the Cycle, 1730(c), the Emperor’s thirteenth Brother, who {har’d with Extraordina-' 
him the Burthen of Affairs, dv’d the nineteenth of June, of a languifhing Diftemper, being 
worn away meerly by his.excemve Application. The Emperor was fo inconfolable for his Lofs; his deceafed 
that it even prejudiced his Health. He caufed extraordinary Honours to be paid to this Prince, Brothers, 
which he was pleafed to account for to the Public by frequent Declarations; wherein he inti¬ 
mated how defirous he was: that all the World fhould {hare in his Grief, and affift at his Funeral, 
without DiftinCtion of Rank, giving leave both to Great and Small to honour the Deceafed in 
itheir own way, either by Prefents or Encomiums. He added neverthelefs, that he would conftrain 
no body, and that thofe who did not think this Prince deferved fuch Honours were at Liberty 
not to pay them; yet at the fame time he appointed Officers to take Notice of all thofe who per* 
form’d this Duty, and to give him an account of them daily. His Body was expofed in the 
great Ting where none were admitted but the’Princes of the. Blood. Before the firft Gate of 
the Palace there is a great Court, in the middle of which a Hall was ereCted, made of Matts, with 
a Throne in it, for the Deceafed was not only a Regulo of the firft Order, but had alfo the Title 
of §u$-vangot King-, and before this Throne flood a finall Table,' upon which were only two 
Candlefticks and a Perfuming-Pan. The Entrance into the Hall was by a Folding-Door, which 
was opened as often as the Officers of the Tribunal came in their turns to pay their Reverence, 
a fet Number efltring at a time. At firft they ftood upright behind the Tables, placed oh the 
fide of the Hall ; then kneeling down, they made fix feveral Proftrations, giving a deep Groan 
all together and fo filently withdrew} being fucceeded by others, who perform’d the fame 
6 * Ceremonies 


(cj The Year r tjp Us the 47th of the Cycle* 
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Ceremonies. Some time after the Body was carry’d to a Palace built onpmjofc, above half a 
League from the City, where thofe Rites were repeated; and here the Mandarins of the City, 
twith the whole Bpdy of Merchants, and the meaner fort of People went to pay him the fcft 

One hundred Days after this he was.carry’d to another Place, prepared in the lame manner, where 
he lay the fame fpaceof Time. In Ihort, there were five feveral Stations, of an hundred Days 
each/ where the fame Ceremonies were obfervd; and then he Wconvey’d to the Place of his * 
Sepulchre, which the Emperor bad caufed to be prepar’d, being four Leagues-in Circumfe¬ 
rence. The Mandarins of the Provinces either came to perform "this Rite themleives, • or deputed 
their Sons in their Head ; afterwards they caufed Monuments to'..be railed' in their refpe&ive 
Diftrids, which contain the greateft Elogiums on the illuftrious Deqeafed. The Emperor had 
his Name placed in the Hall of Emperors; a very extraordinary Diftinction, and which is never 
cohfcrr’d on private Perfons,but when they, have render’d the .molt Important Services to the State. 

Soon after the Emperor caufed his third Brotherto bearrefted, 'and clofely inlprifon’d ; but if 
is not known what occafion’d hisDifgrace, which has even reach’d his Family, who”are intirely 
out of Favour, and degraded from: their Ranh and Dignities. • , 

. On the thirteenth of November ,,the Year following, being 1731, the City of Pe-king wasalnroft 
overturn’d by an Earthquake, the moll: extraordinary, that ever afflicted China. The firft Shocks, 
which happen’d a little before, eleven in the Morning, were fo very fudden and violent, that they 
were not perceived but by the dreadful Noife made by the falling-of the Houfes and Buildings. 
One would have imagin’d that they had been, blown up in the Air by a general Mine, and"that 
the Earth had open’d under-Foot; for in Iefs than a Minute upwards of a.hundred thoufand 
Inhabitants were; bury’d in the Ruins; and la ftill greater number in the Country, where whole 
Towns were intirely deftroy’d.- , : ! ' ‘ • ■ ‘ 

What is lingular .in this, Earthquake is, that.it was not equal throughout ; the Line of-its 
Courfe; for in Tome Places it made, great Devaluations; and feem’d to flap over others, where the 
Shocks were but Rightly felt. . Nothing could refill two Shocks fo fudden and.contrary to each 
other; and where the refifting Matter was.fnoft'Lolid, there the’Effects were mofiiviolent. This 
was followed by twenty three other fmaller Shocks in lefs than twenty four Hours.' : ’ 1 : . 

■ The Emperor was then at-his .fine. Pleafure-Houfe.two Leagues from Pe-king, kwhich wasbn- 
ftantly reduc’d to filch a miferable Coudition; -thafc to. repair .it-, vyill require an- immenfe Sum of 
Money. He was taking the, Air-in. a Bark ulponw Canal, which' runs:thro’ his Gardens, when inN 
mediately falling proftrate, he lifted his Hands and Eyes towards Heaven. Afterwards he pubMi’d 
an Edid, wherein he accufed himfclf; attributing-this Evil- toi the Wrath of’ Heaven for his .Of-* 
fences, and to his want of Care in-governing the Empire.. "f ’ 

This Prince,appear’d very fenfible.of the AfRidion of his People,- and commanded feveral’ Of¬ 
ficers to make a Lift of the.demalifh’d Houfes, and to enquire what- Damage each Family had 
fuftain’d, advancing, feveral confiderable Sums towards their Relief.' The'Miflioharies afPf- 
king. partook of his Liberality; for he admitted them, to Audience, where he receiv’d them kindly! 
and gave them a thoufand Taels towards repairing their Churches. . . ■ ■ r 

; - The-fifty fecoijd Year of the.Cycle, 1732 (A), - the Miffionaries, who were ten Years.beTore 
driven from .the Provinces, and banilh’d to Kandon, were now .forced from Man-ton to Ma-kaii; 

(a little City; belonging to th e-Pertugueze, but -where notwithftanding the. Chinefe are Mafters) 
•Jb^ng, allow’d but, three Days to, prepare for their J-om-ney, and to carry away. Itheir. .Goods. The 
only, Reafon; given-for fuch hard; Dfage! was,--sthat fhey had difobey’d the. Emperor’s .Order* ift 
preaching the Ghrfftian LavV... ..L .-. b.-;j • 1 , .- 

The twentieth of Augv/l -th<gr .embark’d tb:*the number of thirty, under- the Convoy of. . 
four Galleys and two Mandarins When they.-came to Ma-kau, : the Mandarins caufed their Dd*- 
meftics, and the Cbrifltans, who had follow’d the Miffionaries, to land alfo, anddent them back,' 
loaded with Irons to Manddny whore, after befog dfagg’d in an ignominious Manner .before feveral 
Tribunals, fome were call into Prifon, others received the Baftonado,, and others were condemn’d 
to carry the Iian-ghe i or a Month or two. They .all confefs’d .openly the Name of Chrifi, and- 
gave public Teftimony to the Truth and Holinefs of .their Religion; «(*).. , - 

• Thefe are the moft remarkable Tran factions: hitherto under, this Emperor, who is now in the 
twelfth Year of his Reign; anchgoverns his yaftDominions with: an absolute Authority; fo. 
that here I muft finifti the fth/?/ [or Annals] of thisgreat Monarchy. ,- 


... (a) The Year 173 2 was the 49th of the Cycle. . : 

. £) SlI1 « Am was written Yrng-cbing dy’d in 1736, and the 
•Mifltonams ate in hopes of being reilored,- W methinks with¬ 
out .any real Grounds. -For fince they acknowledge they found - 
.numbers of Jew and Mdianmedam in China, on their firft Ar-.< 
nval.but no ChriJlidni, notwithftanding their being fo numerous,' 
asnhey pretend, in ibrmet Ages, and that federal Emperors 
tliemtetves embraced the Faith, how can they hope for better. 
Succef? »ow i And indeed it feems almoft irappffiWe that the 


Rotti'Jb Religion fhdiild ever gain firm footing In that Country s 
confidering how-very averfc the Mandarine m general ('with the 
reft of the Followers of' Cinfnpm) are to it, as looking bn it 
to be the counterpart of. the Religion, of, the Bonn’s or Lama's'. ’ 
who, by their Arts to delude and fleece the Peoplej by their pre- 
, tended Revelations. and piracies j by their recommending a 
• -MonafticLife to bbth Sexes'; and efpecially by their praying' 
; to ; Saints, and ufc of Images in Religion, have been odious to 
them in all Ages, as,appears froni the foregoing Annals* 
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pagffSt IN A has this Advantage over all other Nations, that for more than four thou- Antiquity of 
fand Years, it has been almoft conftantly governed by its own Princes; and the ciim/e 
^ as cont ' nuec ^ de fame, with regard to the Attire, Morals, Laws, Cuftoms Nation : 
3 Mgs| 77 | H 8 | anc * banners Inhabitants, without deviating in the leaft from the wife 

fe ilWJ gjj; Inftitutions of its ancient Legiflators. 

As the Inhabitants find within themfelves every thing that is necefiary for Unchange. 
the-Conveniences and Pleafures of Life j ib judging their native Soil fufficienl able in their 
to fupply all their Wants, they have ever affeded to carry on no Commerce Q^oms* a,ld 
with the reft of Mankind. This Ignorance of diftant Countries led them into the ridiculous “ ° mS ‘ 
Perfwafion that they were Mailers of the whole World j that they inhabited the greater Part 
of it j and that all without the Bounds of China were Barbarians: Which Averfion to foreign 
Trade, joined to the Solidity of the People, has not a little contributed to the conftant Unifor¬ 


mity found in their Manners. 

Concerning the Origin of this Empire, there are two Opinions among the learned Chineje 5 
for they do not give into the Chimerical Notions of the Vulgar, who, on the Credit of fome fa- rigir/of 
bulous Authors, place it in imaginary Ages before the Creation. Their bell Hiftorians diftin- the Empire, 
guifli their Chronology into the Fabulous, the Doubtful, and the Certain ; and being unwilling % 

to admit any thing that is not grounded on Truth, rejedl the Ages preceding Whang-ti, as un¬ 
certain, or not to be reduced to a true Chronological Order; and the Times before Fo-hi, 'as 


' fabulous. 


Thefe Authors therefore confider (a) Fo-hi as the Founder of their Monarchy, who about t\vb Fo-hi the 
hundred Years after the Deluge, according to the Septuagint, reigned firft towards the Confines 
of Shen-Ji. and in the Province of Ho-nan , fituate almoft in the Heart of the Empire 5 after which c hy. 
he cleared all that Trad: of Land extending from thence to' the Eaftern Ocean. _ 

This is the Opinion of almoft all the Literati : and indeed it is fo wellSupported by a conftant 
Tradition, and the Authority of their moft ancient Hiftories, which could pot have been altered 
by Strangers, that it’s generally look’d upon as inconteftable. According to thefe Tail was the 
fifth Emperor, tho’ there are other Chinefe Authors, who carry their Monarchy no higher than 
his Reign : But fhould any one prefume to place its Commencement lower, he would not only 

Ooo be 


(a) Among the Chimeras of the Learned, may be placed rather forced Refemtlance between certain Circumilances in 
the Notion fome of late have entertained, that Fo-hi is the fame the Hiftory of each, fet forth at large in a Modern Perform- 
with Noah-, which Conjeaure is grounded on fome feint, or dric'e. See TJnivtrf. ffifi.Ftl. I. p. xi6. in the Note. 
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be laughed at. but fevercly cbaftifed. if not put to Death ; and Awuld the Miffiomries betray the 
la,ft Sufoiciou of that Kind, it would be fuflicteutGround to hanilb them out of the Empire, 
ft sSuiowlr, that Okaym inhabited above 2 , S J Years before the Birth of Chrift. 
S for which is demonftrable from an Eclipfe- of the Sun-that Year 5 as may be feen m the Aftrononu- 
Year^before cal Obfervations, extracted from the Qhinefe Hiftory and other Books m that Language, and pub- 

clrik ° lifhed in the Year 1729. (b^ ' , ; , , - ■ 

The moft ancient Empires of the AJfyrtans , Medes, Perjians and Greeks , have been long fince 
deftroyed ; whereas that of China, like its great Rivers,'which always'flow with the fame Majefty, 
has loft nothing in fo many Ages, either of its Beauty or Splendor: For as often as this Monar¬ 
chy has been difturbed by Civil Wars, the weak or bad : Condu(ft of its Emperors, or by a foreign 
Yoke, the Evil has been but of Ihort Continuance ; the Wifdom of the fundamental Laws, join¬ 
ed to’the happy Difpofitions of the People, always affording the Means to recover itfelf. 

Thus for four thoufand Years an/d more, this Imperial Throne has been poflefied, without 
any Interruption, by.’twenty t-wo Families; in which they reckon two hundred and thirty-four 
Emperors, who reigned fucceffively till the Invafion of the Tartar King, who about eighty-five 
Years fince feized the Crown, and has given China three Emperors of his Family, namely, Shun- 
cbi , who reigned feventeen Years; Kang-hi, who reigned fixty Years; and Tong-ching, who af- 
cended the Throne in 1722. [but is fince dead.] 

Eafy Con- This Conqueft was made with the moft furprizing Facility, thro’ the Mif-underftandings of the 
queft by the Qfo ne j' e> an d the various Factions which divided both the Court and the Empire. The greater 
whamv- Part of the Imperial Army was employ’d at that time near the Great Wall, _ in oppofing one of 
ing. the Kings of theEaftern Tartars , called Manchew's: who tb revenge the Injustice done his Subjefts 
in trading with the Chineje Merchants, and the little 'Regard fhewn by the Court to his Com¬ 
plaints, had entred into Lyau-fong, at the Head of a, formidable Army, and begun a War, 
which lafted many Years; in the Courfe of which feveral Battles were fought, Cities befieged, 
and Irruptions made into the Empire, with various Succels on both Sides. 

Mean time the Emperor Tjong-cbing , lived very eafy in his Capital, tho’ he had but little 
Great Succefs Reafon to be fo. • For the unjuft Punilhment, to which he had condemned one of his moft confi- 
of ii-kmg, derable Minifters, his exceffive Severity, arid extreme Covetoufnefs, which would not permit him 
a Rebel. t0 l e ffen the Taxes, even in a time of the greateft- Scarcity, having provoked the People to re¬ 
volt, in the Capital as well as in the Provinces ; a Chmeje of the Province of Se-chwen , called 

Li-kong-tje, who was a bold enterprizing Man, put himfelf at the Head of a great Number of 
Rebels; and his Army increafing daily with the Malecontents, in a Ihort time he made himfelf 
Mafter of feveral confiderable Towns, and even whole Provinces. He gained the Affedtions of the 
People, by eafing them of the heavy Taxes, and by turning out the Magiftrates, placing in their 
ftead others, in whom he could confide, charging thebn to ufe his Subjects with Mildnefs 5 but 
. on the other hand, he gave up every City which made the- Ieaft Refiftance, to be plunder’d by 

his Soldiefs. In Ihort, after he had infiched himfelf with the Spoils of the delightful Province 
He is decla* of Hd-natt, he went jritb that of Shen-fi, 'where he was declared Emperor, under the Name of 
red Emperor. Tyeh-jlMri, which dignifies, lie that obeys Heaven ; in order to perfuade the People, that he waj 
the Inftrument appointed by Heaven to deliver them'from the Tyranny and Oppression of the 
Minifters. ' '. ' : ' ! ■ ‘ ■ i''- 1 1 


. ^ When the Rebel found himfelf hear Pe-king, where the Divifioris among the Grandees fa¬ 
vour’d the" Attempts of his* Spies, to get InteUi^s'hcri, hb ; refolved without farther Delay to take 
that Capital. Moft.of’its Troops'.wet^then oh '.the Frontiers of Taftary, and feveral Chiefs 
pf.thoSfe which remain’d, being gain’d'p^ef, were ready 1 to join with the Tyrant: who befides had 
fent a "great Number' of his belt Soldiers mto the City, ..difguifed like Merchants, with Money to 
hire Shops and carry on a Trade - that being thus difperfed into every Part of it they might awe 
. ■ the Inhabitants and. favour his Defigrj, whenever he. fliould appear before the Walls. 

Takes/V The .Succeis aoiwered his Expectations : for his Army was no fooner in fight of the City, be- 

', ’ forp Suii-rife, than one of the Gates was opened td hint; and the few' faithful Soldiers that refilled 
him being quickly overpower’d, he match’d thro’ the City, like a Conqueror, diredly to the Pa¬ 
lace, the firft Wall of which was Yorcefl' before the Emperor heard any thing of the Matter. 
This uriliappy Prince, thus forfaken and betray’d -by his Courtiers, finding it not in his Power to 
efcape the Fury of His Enemy - and fearing to fall into the Hands of a Rebel more than Death, 
itfelf retired in Defpair into one of his Gardens with his Daughter, and having firft killed her at 
.. ’ orie S troke with a Sabre, he hanged himfelf on a Tree. 

AirMm.it . ; After this Cataftrophe all fubmitted to the Tyrant, who, to eftablilh himfelf on the Throne, put 
Li u/ 2 r ' T6 ' Death feveral of the great Mandarins , and exacted large Sums of Money from others. None 
ghi l ,9 acknowledge,him for Emperor, except XJ-fan-ghey, who commanded the Forces that 

; wereon'the F rentiers' ofTartary ; to reduce whom he fet out with his Army, taking along with 
liwm the Father of that Gerieral, called If who then lived at Pe-king, arid was venerable for his 
Agea^fyell as Dignities. . . r: 

U-fan-ghey^ having retired iritdone of 'fther Cities of Lyau-tong, the new Emperor befieged it, 
aiid otdoingZ 7 to-be brought out "in'Chairis, threaten’d to cut his Throat before the General’s 
Face, if he did not fubmit to him forthwith. 


(a) We amobljg^ f<jr i; tjjie E^trtfds here meamt to,P. GmbH, 
who t ranfm it ted, them th jjjany (other very, curious Matters* re- 
laling to the CMnefi Artroriolny and Hlftofy ‘ which were pub- 


lijhed by P. Etkntte Sonde/, under the Title of Objef-vado/ts Ma- 
themdftques, Geograpiiiquei, Chronohgtqiies 0, Pbjftqud, &C« 

U-fan-ghey 
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U-fan-ghey, after being agitated for a while between the Love of his Country and Filial Ten- 
dernefs, at length facrificed bis Father to his Virtue; the old Man himfelf extolling the Loyalty 
of his Son, met his Fate with an heroic Courage. This cruel Albion provoked the General fo 
much the more to leek Revenge ; but as it was difficult for him long to relift the Efforts of the ^is* fn the 
Ufurper, he thought that by piquing the Generality of the “Tartar King, he might not only obtain JkterWx. 
Peace from him, but likewife his Afliftance, with all his Forces. Tfong-te, (which was the 
Name of this King) incited by a fecret Ambition, more than the Riches offer’d by the Chincje 
General, liked the Propolition fo well, that the very fame Day he appear’d at the Head of eighty 
thoufand Men. The Ufurper being inform’d of the Union of the Chinefi and 'Tartarian Armies, Li-big Hies, 
durft not encounter two fuch great Commanders, but retir’d in hafte to Pe-king ; and having ^ 13 hearii 
loaded feveral Wagons with the choiceft Goods of the Palace, he .fet it on Fire, and fled into the ° 
Province of Shen-Ji, where he took fuch Care to hide himfelf, that the Place of his Retreat could 
never be found ; Altho’ he made great Speed, yet part of the Plunder fell into-the Hands of King of the 
the T artarian Cavalry, who purfued him ; However,. Tfong-te\ who might ealily have routed 
his Army, chofe rather to repair to Pe-king , where he was joyfully received, both by the Gran- Emperor ana 
dees and the People. Alllooked on him as their Deliverer, and were manag’d fo dexteroully dies, 
that they intreated him to take into his Hands the Government of the Empire, which was the 
thing he aim’d at. But he did not long enjoy his Conqueft, for he dy’d quickly after, having only 
time to name Shun-chi , his Son, for his Succeflor,. who was but fix Years Old ; leaving the Care 
of his Education and the Government to. one of his Brothers call’d A ma vang. 

This Prince by his Courage and Policy reduced moft of the Provinces, which were averfe to Moftafciw/a 
the Tartar Yoke; and tho’ he might have kept the Empire to himfelf, yet he furrender’d the son 
Government to his Nephew, as foon as he had attain’d the proper'Age. The young Emperor shm-chi, 
fhew’d himfelf at once fo able in the Art of Reigning, that he foon gain’d the Hearts of his Sub¬ 
jects ; and as nothing efcap’d his Vigilance and Penetration, he found Means to unite the Chi- 
nefe and Tartars fo firmly, that they feem’d to be but one Nation. During his Reign he main¬ 
tain’d the Grandeur of the Empire with fuch a Superiority of Genius, as made him admired by 
his Subjects when living, and regretted when dead. Being at the Point of Death, which happen’d 
in the twenty fourth Year of his Age, he call’d his four chief Miniftqrs; and having exprefs’d 
his Concern for not having been able to reward thofe who had faithfully ferv’d his Father, he de¬ 
clared, that Kang-hi , who was then but eight Years old, was of all his Children fitted: to fucceed 
him, and recommended his Education to their Care. ! 

The Day after the Death of the Emperor Shun-cbi, his. Body being put in a Coffin, Kang-hi Kcn A ji ftc: 
was proclaim’d Emperor; when afcending the Throne, all the Princes, Lords, Prime Officers of ceeds ‘ 
the Army and the Crown, .with the Mandarins of the feveral Tribunals, proftrated themfelves 
at his Feet three times, ftriking the Ground with their Fore-Heads every Time they kneel’d, 
and made the nine Cuftomary Reverences. 

Nothing could equal the Magnificence of the Great Court, where this Ceremony was perform’d. Afands 
All the Mandarins were ranged on both fides, drefs’d in Silk, flower’d with Gold, in the form of ^ tl Jg r r “ e 
Roies; there were fifty who carry’d great Umbrellas of Gold-Brocade and Silk, with their Magnificence 
Staves gilt, and were divided in two Rows, twenty five on each fide of the Throne. On the 
fide of them were fifty other Officers with large Fans of Silk embroider’d with Gold 5 and near 
thefe were twenty eight large Standards, imbroider’d with; golden Stars, great Dragons, and the 
Figure of the Moon in'its Change, its Full and Wane, with all its various Phafes and Ap¬ 
pearances: In order to reprefent its twenty eight Manfions in the Heavens, arid its different Con- 
jun&ions andOppofitions with tlie Sun, as they appear in the Interfe&ions of the Circles, which the 
Aftronomers call Nodes, or the Dragon’s Head and Tail. A hundred Standards follow’d thefe; and 
the reft of the Mandarins carry’d Maces, Axes, Hammers, and other Inftruments of War or 
Ceremony, with Heads of Arrange Monfters and other Animals. 

The Sovereign Power was never fo abfolute as under this Monarch; who during his whole 
Reign, which was one of the longeft to be met with, was not only held in Veneration throughout 
Afia\ but his great Merit and Renown paffing the Oceaii, procured him the Admiration and 
Efteem of all Europe. • It was he, who, uniting the two Tartaries with China into one Empire, Unites the 
brought under his Power a vaft Extent of Country, which is no where interrupted by the tv Y° 
Territories belonging to any foreign Prince. As none but the Wefiern Tartars were able to give VViC 1 L,ma ‘ 
him Difturbance, he partly by Policy, and partly by Force, oblig’d them to remove three hundred 
Miles beyond the Great Wall, where he gave them Lands and Paftures, fettling his own Subjects 
in their Room. In fhort, he divided this immenfe Country into feveral Provinces, which were tri- His Policy, 
butary and fubjedt to him; and kept them ftill more in Awe by means of the Lama’s, who have 
an abfolute Sway over the Minds of’ the Tartars ,. being ador’d.by them like fo many Divinities. 

He made ufe of another Piece of Policyfor whereas his Predeceffors flint themfelves up in Appears v 
their Palaces,and were never feen by the People ; he on the contrary went out of his three times a “° b n .|^ is 
Ydar either to travel or perform FIunting-Matches, which refembled fo many niilitaryExpeditions. u je s ‘ 

As’ foon as he had eftablifti’d a folid Peace in-his Dominions, he re-call’d the greater part of' Mafeesfre . 
the Forces that were difpers’d thro’ the Provinces; and to prevent their being foften’d by Eafe queue JW- 
and Luxury, march’d them from'time to time into Tartary, arm’d with Bows, Arrows, and Ci- nies into tor* 
meters: there to wage War with Stags, Boars, Bears, Tygers, and other wild Beafts, making tary ' 
his Soldiers perform long and fatiguing Journeys. Thisgreat Army was divided into Companies, and 
march’d in Order of Battle, at the Sound ofDrums-and Trumpets. It had its Van, Rear, main Body, 
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rjffht and left Wings, commanded by fo many Princes and great Lords; and was follow’d by 
■Waggons, Horfes, Camels, and Mules, loaded with Provifions, and Ammunition. It was ob- 
lie’d to encamp every Night, there being neither Cities, Towns, nor Villages in the Weflern 
fartary whofe Inhabitants dwell in Tents, difperfed over the Country where they feed their 
Oxen, Horfes, and Camels, removing from Place to Place for the Convemency of Pafturc. They 
know nothing of fowing Corn or cultivating Land, but live on Milk, Cheeie, and what they can 

take in Hunting. , . , ,. 

While the Emperor thus kept his Troops in Adtion, and the Tartars m Obedience, he did 
not letfen his Application to State-Affairs, but held his Councils regularly with his Minifters under a 
Tent, as if it had been a Palace, and gave them his Orders. He was inform’d of every thing, and 
govern’d the Empire wholly, by himfelf, as the Soul that gave Motion to all the Members of fo great' 
aBody, not intruding the Adminidration either to his Ko-lau’s, or to the great Lords of the Court; 
as for the Eunuchs of the Palace, who had fo much Power in the preceding Reigns, they had not 
Mixes the the lead Authority. Another piece of his Policy was, to appoint one half of the Officers of 
Shrtanwith the tribunals Cbinefe, and the other half Tartars, who being fo many Spies on each other, 
the Tribunals might prevent any Attempts to the Prejudice of either Nation; befides, it obliged the ‘Tartars to 
apply themfelves early to Literature, in order to qualify themfelves for Employments, according 
to the ancient Cudom of the Empire, 

Extent of the Ever fince the Peace, which this Prince concluded with the Ruffians at Nip chu , for fettling 

Empire. the Limits, the true Extent of this great Empire has been known ; being in length from the mod 
Southern Point of [the Ifland of] Hay-nan , to the Extremity of that Part of Tartary, fubjeCt 
to the Emperor, upwards of nine hundred common Leagues of France . Befides there are many 
Kingdoms, as Korea , Tong-king, Kochin-china, Siam, &c. which ate tributary to the Emperor, 
who fometimes appoints, and mud always confirm their Kings. But thefe Countries differ from 
China, as well in their refpedtive Forms of Government, as in the Fertility of their Soil; the Num¬ 
ber, Beauty, and Largenefs of. their Cities; the Religion, Genius, Manners, and Politenefs of their 
Inhabitants; fo that the Chinefe have very little Edeem for them, calling them Barbarians, and 
indudrioufly avoiding all Alliance with them. 

Multitude of The fifteen Provinces, into which China is divided, are not equally peopled; for from Pe- 
its inhabi- tf n g to Nan-chang, which is the Capital of Kyang-Ji, the People are not fo numerous as in the 
tent! ‘ Provinces of Che-kyang, Kyang-nan, ^uang-tong ,, Fo-kyen, and fome others, where the great 
Roads as well as Cities are fo crouded, that it is troublefome to travel; whence the Miffionaries, 
who have feen only thofe fine and populous Provinces, have exaggerated the Number of Inhabi¬ 
tants, which however far exceeds that of all Europe put together. Altho’ Pe-king dands on more 
Ground than Paris, I don’t believe it contains above three Millions, of Souls; which Computa¬ 
tion is the more certain, as every Head of a Family is oblig’d to give the Magiftrates an account 
of the Number of Perfons that compofe it, with the Age and Sex of each. 

Great Num- Several things contributed make, this Country fo prodigioufly populous, as the Chinefe being 
Towns?Fori allow ’d many Wives; their Sobriety and ftrong Conftitution; their Contempt for other Nations, 
treires, "fstc. which prevents their fettling or even travelling abroad; the Goodnefsof the Climate which has been 
hitherto free from the Plague; and efpecially thealmoft perpetual Peace which they enjoy. 

There are in each Province, befides the Capital (which is very large and fit to be the Seat of 
the Empire) a great Number of Cities of the fird, fecond, and third Order ; mod of which are 
built on the Banks of navigable Rivers, with large Suburbs on each fide. Add to thefe a multi¬ 
tude of Forts, Cadies, Villages, and Towns; fome of which latter, efpecially thofe call'd Cbing, 
vye with Cities in Magnitude, • Number of Inhabitants, and r Trade : tho’ they are only call’d 
Towns, becaufe they have neither Walls, nor Magidratesof their own, being govern’d by thofe 
of the neighbouring Cities; thus King-te-chmg, where the fined Porcelain is made, depends on 
a City in the Diftridt of Zhau-chew, and Fo-Jhan on Kan-ton, which is but four Leagues 
Diftant, &c. , 

Form of the Mod of the Cities of China, (but not all as fome have affirmed) are alike, being Oblong Squares, 
K1CS ' whofe Walls are built on a Line at right Angles, and facing the four Cardinal Points as near as 
may be. In like manner, whatever way the Streets are difpofed, the Houles ought always to 
front the South, in order to avoid the fharpnefs of the North wind, which does not agree with 
the Chinefe ; and for thisReafon the Door is commonly madeflanting in one of the fides of the 
Court. ' 

Their Walls, The Walls of the Cities, which are generally very broad and high, are either of Brick or 
fquare Stone, furrounded by a wide Ditch, and fenc’d behind with a Rampart of Earth, as well 
as fortify’d with fquare Towers at certain Didances. 

Their Gates, _ ® ver y 5 * ate * s double, and opens with two Leaves; and between the Gates is a Place of Anns 
for exercifing the Soldiers. When one enters the fird Gate, the fecond is not to be feen, becaufe 
not oppofite, Above the Gates are fine Towers, which ferve for Arfenals and Guard-Houfes 
or T “s 5 mid without the Gates are frequently large Suburbs, almod as populous as the City. 
Their Tow- mod frequented parts of each City, there is one or more Towers, which make a 

ers, mod beautiful Appearance, on account of their Architecture and Hight; fome confiding of nine, 
but none of lefs than feven Stories. The principal Streets are generally dreight, but often narrow, 
except thofe of the Imperial City, which are very wide, as well as long ; and perhaps the mod con- 
vement in the World, efpecially for Horfes and Waggons. All the Houfes, excepting the Towers 
and fome particular Buildings overtoping the red, are.very low; and fo hid by the Walls of the 

' ' City 
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City, that were it not fora great number of fquare Towers that appear, one would take it at a 
diftance for a vaft Park. There are waftc Places in fome of the Cities, becaufe not re-built fmce 
they were ruin’d by the 'Tartars, who lately conquer’d China . But whatis very remarkable, near 
the great Cities, elpecially in the Southern Provinces, there are ieen a kind of floating Cities; 
con filling of a prodigious multitude of Barks on both iides of the River, which are inhabited by 
numbers of Families, who have no other Dwellings: fo that the Water is aim oft as populous as 
the Land. 

There are properly but two Orders in the Empire, one of. the Nobility, and the other of the Clinefi divl- 
People. The firft comprehends the Princes of the Blood; the Dukes, Earls, Mandarins of Learn- 1two 

ing'and Arms; thofe that have been Mandarins formerly, but are not fo at prefent; and the Lite¬ 
rati, who by their Studies having obtain’d the firft Degrees of Literature , are afpiring to the 
Magiftracy and Dignities of the Empire. The fecond comprehends the Hufbandmen, Merchants, 
and Tradefmen. I fhall treat of each of thefein their Order, according to the Plan I have laid 
down, . ’ . 


Of the Authority of the Emperor, and Seals of the Em¬ 
pire j his common Expences , his Palace, his Equipage, 
and the Order of his March when he goes abroad . 

T HERE is no Monarchy whofe Government is more defpotic than that of China, The . . 

Emperor is veiled with abfolute Authority, and to appearance is a kind of , Divinity jandiMnjdty 
The Refped which is paid him amounting to a fort of Adoration. ' His Words are like fo many of the Era- 
Oracles, and the leaft of his Commands as implicitly obey’d as if they came down from Heaven. peror » 
None are. fuffer’d to fpeak to him but on their Knees, not even his eldeft Brother j or to appear 
before him with Ceremony in any other Pofture, unlefs he gives Orders to the. contrary. Only 
the Lords who accompany him, are permitted to Hand before him, and to bend one Knee when 
they fpeak to him. 

The fame Honours are paid the Emperor’s Officers, when reprefenting his Perfon, and giving Defcend ts 
his Orders, either as Envoys, or Mandarins of the Prefence. 'Little fhort of this is the Relped due jus officers, 
to Governors, when they adminifter Juftice, who with regard to the People may be laid to be 
Emperors, and Subjects with regard to their Superiors: which admirable Subordination contributes 
more than any thing elfe to the Repofe of the Empire, where it is never confider’d who the Perfon 
is, but whom he reprefents. ’ . , ; ‘ : 

The Mandarins, the Grandees of the Court,'and-the Princes of the Blood, proftrate themfelves p rofound 
not only in the Prefence of the Emperor,; but often even before his Chair, his Throne, and Veneration 
every thing that is forhisUfe-; kneeling. d&frri .forrietimes at the fight, of his Habit or' his paid him. 
Girdle. Not that they are either blind to : his Faults, • or approve of them; on the contrary, they 
blame them in their Hearts, and condemn him; when they fee him abandon’d to Avarice, Anger, 
or any fuch fhamefui Paffion. Yet they think they ought to give thefe public Marks of Venera¬ 
tion for their Emperor, in order to maintain Subordination fo effential to every good Government; 
and to infpire the People, by their Examples, with the Submiflion, and Obedience due to his Au¬ 
thority. ■ In confequence of this Maxim they give him the moft lofty Titles, calling him Pyen-tfe, 
the Son of Heaven 3 Wbang-tt, Augnjl and fovereign- 'Emperor ; Shing-wbang, Holy Emperor .; Loft> , Tit!es 
Shau-ting, Palace Royal ; Van-fool, Pen thoufand Tears. Thefe Names, and many more of’ the given him. 
fame Nature, fhewnot only their great Helped for his Perfon; but the Vows they make for his 
Prefervation. 1 '■ : • ■. 

No Subjed, be his Rank or Quality ever fo.great, dares ride on Horfeback, or pafs in a Chair 
before the’Gate of his Palace; ; but as fbon as he approaches it, he mull alight, and not mount 
again till he domes to the Place appointed for that Purpofe. On certain ftated Days of the Week, 
or Month, all the Grandees are oblig’d to 1 appear in Habits of Ceremony, in one of the Courts Hi3 Tliroiie 
of the Palace, to pay their Homage; where, if he does not appear perfonally, they- muft pro- adored Tn^ 
ftrate themfelves before his Throne. If he falls dangeroufly fick, it caufes a. general Alarm, the his Abffince. 
Mandarins of all Orders aflemble in a vaift. Court of the Palace; and without regarding the Incle¬ 
mencies of the Air, or the Rigor of the Seafon, pafs both Nights and Days on their Knees, to 
teftify their Grief, and iritreat Heaven to reftore his Health. For if the Emperor fuffers, all the 
Empire fuffers in his Perfon, hisLofs being the only Misfortune which his Subjeds ought to dread. 

In the middle of the Courts of the Palace,' there is a Path pavecl with large Stones, for the MarIcs o f 
Emperor to walk on when he goes out; and thofe that pafs along it muft run faft, which is. a Refpeft. 
mark of Refped obferv’d in pafling before a Perfon of Quality : but they have a particular way 
of Running, which is efteem’d as graceful among the Ghinefe , as the making a handfome Bow in . 

Europe. The firft Miffionaries were oblig’d to learn this Ceremony before they faluted the late 
Vol. I. Ppp Emperor 
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Emperor upon their Arrival at Pe-king t After they had pafe’d thro' eight great Courts, they 
riv'd at his Apartment, which was a Krng ; for fo they cal the great Halls oc Parlours, fending 
by themfelves, built upon Slabs of white Marble, where the Emperor lives. 

ThisifoffiT confifted of a Hall, in which there was a Throne, and a Chamber where he was fitting 
on a Kan or Eftrade raifed three Foot, which took up the whole length of the Rooms The Knn 
was cover'd with a plain white Felt, affeddng perhaps this Simplicity as being m Mourning for 
his Grand-Mother. His Habit was only of Black Sattin, lin’d with Sable-Fur, fuch as moft Q f 
the confiderable Officers wear; he fat crofs legg’d after the 'Tartarian Fafoion, and they made 
the Imperial Salute, as perform’d by thofe who have Audience of this Prince. 

Thelmpcrial As foon as the Perfon is enter’d the Door of the Hall, he nmft run in a graceful manner till 
Salute. he comes t0 t he Bottom of the Chamber fronting the Emperor; where he muft hand a little 
while with both Arms ftretch’d downwards, and after bending his Knees, bow to the Ground 
three times, then rife up again: and repeat this laft Ceremony the fecond and third time, till he is 
commanded to advance, and kneel at the Emperor’s Feet. 

The imperial y e ll 0 w is the Emperor’s Colour, and is forbidden every body elfe. His Veil is covet’d with 
AotT Snd Dragons, which is his Coat of Arms; none elfe daring to wear them with five Claws, on pain 
of Punilbment. He dates his Letters, Decrees, and all his publick A£ts with the Years of his 
Reign, and the Day of the Moon ; as for Inftance, The fifteenth Year of my Reign, and the 
fixth of the fourth Moon. 

The Sentiments of the profoundeffc Veneration for their Emperors, which the Chinefe are 
brought up in from their Cradles, are corroborated by that abfolute and boundlefs Power vetted 
in him by the Laws. He only has the Difpofal of the Lives and Fortunes of his Subjedrs-j nor 
can the Vice-Roy, the Tribunals, nor any fovereign Court of Judicature, punilh a Criminal with 
Death, till the Sentence be firft confirm^ by the Emperor. 

The ConJi- The Princes of the Blood-Royal, however dignify’d by their Birth, have neither Power nor 
Princes of^the Credit in the State. They have the Title of Regulo, arid are allow’d a Palace, and a Court with 
Blood. Officers and a Revenue conformable to their Rank ; but they have not the leaft Authority over 
the People, who yet pay them the greateffc Refpeft Formerly, when they were difperfed in the 
Provinces, the Officers of the Crown remitted them their Revenue every three Months; that by 
{pending it as faft as it came to hand, they might; be difabled from laying up any part of it for 
fedirious or rebellious Purpofes, and they were even forbidden on pain of Death to remove 
from the Place appointed for their Refidence: but fince the Tartars have been Matter of China, 
the Emperor judg’d it more proper that all the Princes fhould live at Court under his Eye. They 
have alfo Houfes, Lands, and Rents, befides what the Emperor allows them for their Expences; 
and improve their Money by the Induftry of their Domettics, fo that fomte of them are 


very rich. 

^oCcsofai 'f" Emperor alone difpofes of all Offices in the State. He names the Vice-Roys and Gover- 

Empioy-'* nors, railing and degrading them according to their Capacities and Merits, (for, generally fpeak- 
meiits. ing,no Place in the Empire is venal;) even the Princes of the Blood have no Right to their Title, 
without his exprefsPermiffion, which they could not obtain if they were irregular in their Condud, 
Can choofea or negligent in their Duty. He chules for his Heir fuch of his Sons as he judges fitted: to, fucceed 
Suqcefloi', him; andif he thinks there is none of his Family capable of governing well, he pitches on one of 
his Subjects whom he deems moft worthy. In the earlieft times there have been Inftances of 
Princes, who are ftill revered by the Chinefe for having preferr’d the Welfare of the State to the 
>>;m at p°iea- ^ or y anc ? Splendor, of their own Family; but for feveral Ages paft, the Emperors have nomi- 
i'urc. nated their Succeffors out of the Princes of their own Blood, However, it is neceffary that the 
Perfon eleded fhould have realMerit,and proper Qualifications, for otherwife the Emperor would 
lofe his Reputation, and infallibly occafion great Difordefs. On the other hand if he prefers to 
the eldeft one who has more Merit, then his Name becomes immortal; but if, after being de¬ 
clar’d his SuccefTor with the ufual Solemnities, he is wanting in his Duty, or commits any great 
Mifdemeanor, it is in the Emperor’s Power to difinherit him, and name another in his Place, 
The late Ernperor Kang-hi, making nfe of this Right, depofed in a very lingular Manner his 
only Son by his lawful Wife, on fulpeding his Fidelity. It was furpriling to fee him, who but a 
little before was almoft equal to the Emperor, loaded with Irons. His Children and principal 
Officers were involv’d in the fame Fate; and the public Gazettes were immediately fill’d with 
Manifefto’s, wherein the Emperor inform’d his Subjeds of his Reafons. No Sentence of any 
Tribunal whatever is of force tillratify’d by the Emperor : but thofe that proceed immediately 
from himfelf are perpetual and irrevocable ; the Vice-Roys and Tribunals of the Provinces 
being oblig’d to have them regiftred, and publilh’d immediately in all Places of their Jurifdi&ion. 
His Power extends over the Dead as well as Living, bellowing Titles of Honour on the Deceafed; 

• for, to recompenfe the Perfonal Merit, either of the Decealed or their Defcendants, he confers 
Titles of Honour on them, which extend to their whole. Families. 

S 3 R? But abfoluteas his Power is, itisreftrain’dby thefameLaw that enforces it. It isa Principle as old as 
the Chintfi the Monarchy itfelf, That thcStateis a large Family; and that a Prince ought to have the fame Regard 
Government for his Subjects,that a Father hasfor hisChUdfen, whomhe ought to govern with an equal Goodnefs and 
Affection.^ This Notion isengrafted intheMinds of the Chinefe, who judge of the Merit and Talents 
A Check to ® t e rince, folely by the Paternal Affedion which lie Ihews to his Subjeds; and the Care he 
theEmpoxoi’* takes to make themfenfible of dt by procuring their Happinefs. So that he ought to be, according 
towa - t0 hieir way of exprefling it, The Father and Mother of his People ; nor ought he to make himfelf 
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fear’d by them, but in proportion as he gains their Love by his Goodnefs and Virtue. It is in this 
manner they draw the Character of their great Emperors, and their Books are full of this Maxim. 

It is the general Notion of the Chinefe, that an Emperor is oblig’d to attend to the minuteft Heisconfi- 
matters which concern his People; that he is not elevated to io high a Station to divert himfelf; patherofthe 
but that he fhould place his Diverfions in difcharging the Duties of the Emperor, and prove by his People. 
Application, Vigilance, and Tendernefs for his Subjects, thatheis The Father and Mother of his People , 

When his Conduit is not agreeable to this Idea, he falls into, the utmoft Contempt; “ Why 
“ /fay the Chinefe ) has Tyen placed him on the Throne ? Is it not that he may be as a Father 
f and a Mother to us ? ” 

A Chinefe Emperor is continually ftudying how to preferve this Reputation. Whenever any Endeavours 
Province is affliited with Calamities, he fhuts himfelf up in his Palace, fails, denies himfelf of Jh^chs- 
all Pleafures, and publifhes Decrees to exempt it from the ufual Taxes, and procure it fufficient rafter. 
Relief. In thofe Decrees he affedts alfo to fet forth how deeply he is touch’d with the Miferies of 
his People, faying, “ That he carries them in his Heart; that he bewails their Misfortune 
<c Night and Day; and that ail his Thoughts are employ’d to render them happy making ufe 
of many fuch Expreffions, to convince his Subjects how tenderly he loves them. The Emperor 
Tong-ching went fo far as to order, that whenever any part of the Empire was threatened with a 
Calamity, he fhould be inform’d of it iuftantly by a Courier ; that as he believed himfelf account¬ 
able for every Misfortune that befel the State, he might by his Conduct appeafe the Anger of 
Tyen. The Laws are a farther Check on the Sovereign Authority, in that they allow the or 

Mandarins , whenever the Emperor commits any Faults in his Adminiftration tending to over- 
throw good Order in the Government, to reprefent them to him in the moft humble and MmhisFaults 
refpe&ful manner by way of Petition : and fhould he either difregard fuch Remonftrances, or 
punifh the Mandarin , who had the Courage and Zeal to make them, he would intirely lofe the 
Hearts of the People; while the Mandarin would have the higheft Appkufes, and his Name be¬ 
come immortal. There have been feveral of thefe Martyrs for the Public in China , who, when 
the Prince deviated from a wife Adminiftration, ipoke their Minds, without fearing either PuniCh- 
nient or Death itfelf. 

Befides, the Tranquillity of the Empire depends intirely upon, the Prince’s Care to fee the 
Laws put in Execution. For fuch is the Genius of the Chinefe , that were not the Emperor and 
his Council fteady and attentive to the Conduct of the Vice-Roys and the Mandarins, who are 
at a diftance from the Court, they would become fo many petty Tyrants in the Provinces, and 
banifh Juft ice from the Tribunals. This would raife fuch. a Spirit in that numerous People, that 
finding themfelves ill ufed and opprefs’d in any Province,. they would begin to affemble, and 
foon break out into a General Revolt. The DifcontenC would quickly fpread from one 
Province to another, and thus the whole Empire would prefently be in a Flame. For it is th6 
Character of this Nation, that if the flrft Sparks of Rebellion be not immediately quench’d, they 
in a fhort time produce the moft dangerous Revolutions, whereof China furnifhes feveral Exam¬ 
ples: which have taught the Emperors, that nothing but an indefatigable Application, and their 
treading in the Steps of their wife Anceftors, can fecure their Authority. 

One of the moft confiderable Marks of the Imperial Authority is, The Seals ; which are em- T3ieimp#rial 
ploy’d to authorife the Public Ails, and all the Decifions of the Tribunals. The Emperor’s Seal Se ' lIs ' 
is about eight Inches fquare, arid of a very fine Jafper, a Stone highly efteem’d in China ; nor 
is any other Perfon whatever allow’d to ufe it in a Seal. It is call’d, Tufhe, and taken out of the 
In-yu-fian, that is, The Mountain of the Agate Seal, concerning which the Chinefe relate feveral 
Fables. Among the reft they tell us, that formerly tli eFong-whang having appear’d on this Moun¬ 
tain, refted on a rough Stone; which being broken by a fkilful Lapidary he found therein this 
famous Stone, whereof the Seal of the Empire is made. The Fong-vehang is the P Ike nix of the 
Chinefe, who account it a Bird of Profperity, and the Fore-runner of the Golden Age -, but indeed 
it exifts only in their Books and Chimerical Paintings. 

The Honorary Seals given to the Princes are of Gold; thole of the Vice-Roys and great Man- 
darins , or Magiftrates of the firft Rank, are of Silver ; and thofe of the inferior Mandarins , or 
Magiftrates, are only of Brafs or Lead, being larger or fmaller according to the Dignity of the 
Magiftrate. When it is worn out, theyare to acquaint theTribunal, whichfends them another, ob¬ 
liging them to return the old one, Since the Tartars have fettled in China, the Charadters inferibed 
on'thefe Seals are both Chinefe and Tartarian, as the Tribunals are compofed of both Nations. 

When the Emperor fends Vifitors into the Provinces, to examine the Conduit of the Governors, 

' Magiftrates, and private Perfons, he gives each of them the Seal of their Office. 

One of thefe Vifitors, having a&ed for fome time in'the Province appointed him, of a fad- JjJgJ J. 
den difappear’d; and when any came to apply to him for Juftice, his JDomeftics put them off, the Empire, 
telling them their Mafter was fo dangeroufly ill, that he could neither , hear their Complaints, nor 
receive their Petitions. A Mandarin , who was one of his Friends,. fufpedting it to be only a 
feign’d Sickriefs, and fearing fuch a piece of Negligence would hurt him at Court, went to fee 
him. After being put off feveral times by the Servants, he at length got Admittance into his 
Chamber, and afk’d his Reafon for concealing himfelf in that manner. 

The Vifitor ftill pretended to be indifpofed: but the Mandarin prefs’d him fo home, proteft- Story d one. 
ing to ferve him, if Occafion were, at the hazard of his Life ; that the Magiftrate difclofing his 
Dhlrefs, ‘'They have ftolen, fald he, the Seals given .me by the Emperor, fo that not being able 
“ to leal the Dlfpatches, I have thought fit to difappear”. The Mandarin, who faw that the 
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H(l ill Confcqilence that could attend his Friei^was the lots of his Employment, his own For- 
tune and that of his Family, asked himdf he 4 iad any Enemies. “Alas! anfwered the Vifitor 
“ ftffiiiw Hence ariles my Confufion and DKpair. The chief Magiftrate of the City has de- 
“ claredl’umfelf againft me on all Occafiona'/vhich concern the Fundhons of my Office. He 
« will certainly inform the Court, as foon as he comes to know I have loft the Seals, and then 
“ I am undone. Take my Advice, (reply’d the Mandarin, who was an ingenious Man,) remove 
“ every thing you have of Value into the moft fecret ±%rt of your Palace, and at Night fet the 
, ! Apartment on Fire, and alarm the Neighbourhood. As foon as that Officer comes to give Or- 
« afts according to his Duty, do you publickly deliver into ’his Hands the' little Coffer where 
“ the Seals were kept; telling him, that as you have nothing Toprecious as that Depofmm of the 
« Emperor’s, you give it into his Cuftody, till you have Occafion for it; and if he, my Lord, added 
“ the Mandarin, malicioufly caufed the Seals to be ftolen, he will replace them in the Coffer; 

“ or you may accufe him with having loft them 1 ’. The Matter fucceeded as the Mandarin had 

forefeen, and the Seals were reftored to the Viafor. 

The Seals which the Magiftrates receive ftbm the Emperor, are on the Days of Ceremonies, 
(or when they go to vifit thofe to whom they would fliow Refpedt) carry’d before their Chair in 
a o-olden Box, by two Men, upon a kind of a Litter; and being come to the Place appointed, 
they are laid on a Side-Table, cover’d with a Carpet. 

s The Emperor of China is render’d no Iefs formidable on account of his great Revenue, than the 
luveaue . 3 Extent of his Empire. But it is not eafy to fay exactly what the firft amounts to, becaufe the An¬ 
nual Tribute is paid partly in Money and partly iff Commodities: and is collected from all 
kinds of Lands, even the Mountains;, from Salts,. 'Silks, Calipo, Linen, and divers other Goods; 
from the Ports, Sea-Coafts, Cuftom-Houfes and Barks; from thdForefts, Royal Gardens, Confifca- 
tions, &c. 

Number of The Tribute paid by every Perfon in this populous Empire between the Years of twenty and 
cop L ’ fixty, amounts to immenfe Sums; they fay that Formerly upward of 58,000,000 Inhabitants paid 
tliis Tax. In the Poll _ made at the Beginning of the Reign of Kang-hi, there were found 
11,052,872 Families; and 59,788,364 lyfdh able* to bear. Arms: and yet neither the Princes nor 
Officers of the Court; nor the Mandarins, nor the Soldiers who have ferved arid been difeharged; 
nor the Literati, the Licentiates, the Doffcors, the Bonzds, nor young Perfons under twenty years 
of Age ; nor the great Multitudes living either on the Sea, or on Rivers, in. Barks, are compre- 
rtid 7? ’ tended in this Number. 

payingTri- The Number of Bonzas is a great deal above 1,000,000 ; of which, there .are 2,00b un- 
buto. married at Pe-king, befides 3 50,000 more in their Temples eftablifhed in different Places by the 
Emperor’s Patents. ; The [Literary] Batchelors alone are about 90,000. ;, Tis ; true, the Civil 
Wars, and Settlement of the ‘Tartars , deftrpy’d an innumerable Quantity of People ; but they 
have in creafed extremely fince, by means off t[ie profound Peace, 
imperial ‘ There are, befides, io,ood Barks mamtathe.d by theEmperor, for bringing to Court the Tri- 
Barks, and bute in Commodities; he.receivihg annually’ 4^0,15 5,490 Sacks of Rice, Wheat and Millet, each 
Sack weighing a hundred and twenty Pounds / 1; 3-15,9 37 Loaves of Salt, weighing fifty Pound 
each ; 210,470 Sacks of Beans, and 22,598,597 Bundles of Strhw for his .Horfes; in wrought 
Silks and Stuffs. 191,530 Pound fveight, each Pound of twenty Ounces; 409,896 Pound of 
unwrought Silk; 396,48oPieces of Calico •. 560,280 Piecesof Linen Cloth : befides vaft Quan¬ 
tities of Velvet, Sattin, Damask, and other Silks; Varniihj Oxen, Sheep, Hogs, Geefe, Ducks, 
Wild-Fowl, Fifli, Pot-Herbs, Fruits, Spices ; and many forts, of Wine, which are annually brought 
into the Imperial Palace. The whole Revenues of the Emperor amounting in French Money to near 
200,000,00oof Tael ; eachbeing an Ounce of Silver) whole intrinfick Value is a hundrfedFrazc/j Sols, 
The Emperor may lay new Taxes on the People, if the OcCafions of the State fhould require 
it; but the fettled Tributes being Fufficient tb defray all his Expences, he vefy feldom.ufes this 
Power. There is fcarcely a Year, but he"excepts fome Province or other from paying the Tri- 

.bute, if it happens to be afflicted with Famine, of any other Calamity. ; ■ 

Order in lc- the Lands are furvey’d, and the Number of Families,' as, well as what is due to theEmpe- 
vying, tor, is known; ’tis, eafy to compute, what each City ought to pay yearly. The Tax Gatherers 
of the refpeftive Cities never feize, the Goods, of thofe who are flow in paying, or feek to avoid it 
by continual Delays, for that would ruin Families ; and therefore from the middle of the Spring, 
when they begin to plow, to the time of Harveft, the Mandarins are not fuffered to moleft th® 
Pealants. The Courfe they take to oblige them' to ipay, is by the Baftonado and Imprifonnrent; 

, Qr elfe by billetring oii them the old Men. maintain’d in each Town on the Emperor’s Charity, 

: who remain ini their Houfes till they have confirmed as much as their Arrears amount to. : 
t^cheTrt .Orders 14 ^ accountable for what they receive to the Pu-ching-tje, or. Treafurer Ge- 

bute. nera )- the Province, whois nextio.the Vieeiroy; to whom at certain times they .are obliged to 
remit the Money they collect. They fend it oh Mules, each'Carrying two .thouFand' Taels, in two. 
wooden Veffels, like long Barrel's,' which are fecured with Iron Cramps. The PiUhing-tje accounts 
^ * s the fecO’nd lupreme Tribunal of Peeking, having, the .Super-intendency 

or the b mances; and the accounts to the ’ Emperor.'' Nothing is better Order’d than the 
manner ot impofiug and collecting the Tributes, allowing for fome little Frauds in the Under-Oft- 

employ’d. « remarkable in that its Emperor is as a great Head of a Family, whb provides for 

the Neceffities of hrs Officers. This Cuftom, which has continued invariable among the Chwje, 
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is not unlike what was pradifed formerly in the Court of the Kings of France ; where Bread* 

Wine, Meats, Candles, and the like were diftributed. From which Diftributions, called 
Livratfons , or Deliveries , came the Term Livery s applied to the JDomeftics* who were of the 
fanie Livery or Diftribution, that is, belonged to. the fame Mailer. 

Great Part of the Imperial Commodities areconfumed in the Provinces, in Pen lions, in main- i n Penfior, s} 
taining the Poor, efpecially old People and Invalids, who are very numerous ; in the Salary of 
the Mandarins, Payment of the Forces, publick Buildings, &c. and the Overplus is carried to payment of 
Pe-king, to defray the Expences of the Palace and the Metropolis : where the Emperor main- the forces, 
tains 160,000 regular Troops, exclulive of their Pay, which they receive in Money, befides near 
five thoufand Mandarins ; among whom there is diftributed, every Day, a certain Quantity of . . 

Flelh, Filh; Salt Herbs, &c. and once a Month they have Rice, Beans, Wood, Coals and Straw* tifeKxpefces 
all which are delivered them very plentifully. The lame Cuftom is obferved with regard to thofe of the 2>u8n. 
who are called to Court, or fent from thence into the Provinces; they are ferved, and all their 
Charges defrayed on the Road, being furnilhed with Barks, Horles, Carriages and Inns, which 
are kept at the Emperor’s Expence. 

When a Mandarin is difpatch’d by the Court, they give him a Kang-ho, that is, an Order of the ' 

Court, made out by the Ping-Pii, or Tribunal of the Militia, and fealed with its Seals ; by 
which the Officers of the Polls and Cities are obliged to furnifh without Delay, whatever the 
Kang-ho directs, and as a Proof of having executed it, apply their Seals to it. They provide 
Men to draw the Barks, and carry the Baggage, which is weighed by the Poft-mafter 
General’s Order, who allows as many Men as are neceflary to carry it, at the Rate of fifty Chinefe 
Pounds Weight each Man. 

The Number of Soldiers maintain’d by the Emperor along the Great Wall, and in the Cities Emperor’s 
and fortify’d Places, amounted formerly to 770,000 ; which Number has been increafcd, £° r<;es, < 
but not diminiffied, for they never reduce their Forces. They are to ferve for Guards to the Grand 
Mandarins , Governors, Officers and Magiftrates: they even attend them on their Journeys, and 
in the Night keep Watch about their Barks or Inns, being relieved at every Place the Mandarin 
halts at. The Emperor likewile keeps near 565,000 Horfes to remount the Cavalry, and for 
the Ufe of MTfts and Couriers to carry his Orders, and thole of the Tribunals into the Provinces. 

•He alfo delays the Expences of all Foreign Ambafladors, from the Day they enter till the Day Expences of 
they leave Ms Dominions; furnifhing them with Horfes, Barks, and all neceflary Carriages, ^ a !^ dor5 - 
as well as Provifions for the Journey: and when they arrive at Court lodges them in a Palace, ciy ' 
where as a Token of Friendlhip he fends them every other Day Difhes from his own Table,; 
and when he has a Mind to ffiew particular Marks of his Affe&ion,. he adds feme extraordinary 
Mefles. I dj^jpot mention this Monarch’s Expences with, regard either to:public Buildings, in 
the Cities jfofi Country, or the Repairs of his Palace. 

AltholtfgDefcription of the Palace in the Beginning of this Volume [p. 67.] may feem fuffi- Supplemental 
cient to gwFthe Reader an Idea of it; yet I Ihall here add feveral other Particulars, ip the Words ^thJpaiaiL 
of one of the Miffionaries, who had the Honour to be admitted into the Emperpr’s, prefence, and 
to lalute him in his own Apartment. “ It confifts, fays he, of an aftoniffiing Collection-of 
Buildings, and a long Row of Courts, Galleries and Gardens, which altogether make a mag¬ 
nificent Appearance, As the Southern Gate is .never opened but for the Emperor, we came in 
by that facing the Eaft, which leads into a vaft Court to the South of the Palace. This Court F ; r a court, 
is fquare, being two hundred Geometrical Paces from. North to South; it is paved with large 
Bricks, and the Walks laid with broad flat Stones. At each Angle is a large oblong 
Building, with a double Roof, whole Ground-Story has.three Entrances, like the Gates of 
Cities. Before we enter’d the next Court, we -came to. a Canal, moil dry, running 
parallel to the Walls of it from Eaft to Weft. We paffed over this Canal by one of 
the fix white Marble Bridges, built towards the Middle, facing lo many Arches or open 
Gates, each fupporting a large Building that has a Platform or Tower, with a double . 

Roof, whofe Thicknefs is upwards of twenty Geometrical Paces. At each End of the 
Bridge leading to the middle Gate are two great round Pillars of white Marble, upon a large 
Pedeilal, furrounded with a Baluftrade of the fame. The Bafe is adorn’d with two great Lions, 
each between feven or eight Foot high, and feeming as if they had been cut out of one Block. 

Palling Northward thro’the Gate into this lecond Court (which is in Length about a hun- Second Coun 
dred Geometrical Paces, and fifty in Breadth) we found at the Entrance two other white 
marble Columns, adorn’d with Dragons in Relievo, with two fmall Wings below a Chapiter, 
which is flat and very broad. 

From thence we entred a third Court, twice the Length of the Iccond, and a little wider, Third Court, 
with five Gates, and Buildings over them like the former. Thefe Gates are very thick,, and co¬ 
vered with Plates of Iron, faften’d on with rows of Brafs Nails, whole Heads are bigger than a 
Man’s. Fift. all the Buildings of the Palace are placed on Bafes as high as a Man, of a reddiffi 
grey Marble, very ill poliffied, and adorn’d with Mouldings. 

All thefe Courts are furrounded with very low Buildings, covered with yellow Tiles. At the 
Bottom of this, third Court, there is a long Building flank’d, with two Pavilions, whofe Wings 
are terminate&.by two other Pavilions, which are like the firft: being double, roofed and fur¬ 
rounded with Galleries as well as the Wings, and the lower Part of the Building; which Hands on a 
Platform of Bricks with its Parapet, and little Embrafures, being near thirty five Foot high, the 
Bafe of the Platform, for fix Foot above the Ground, is of Maxbk, The Paffagejs by three 
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Gates like the former, with this Difference, that the Nails and Iron Work are gilded, There 
were feveral' Guards at this Gate, among whom was a Ko-lau, or [one of the Prime] Mimfters of 
State, who having been accufed of taking a Bribe, was condemn’d as one of a Company of Sol- 
diers to guard this Poft : But notwithftanding his Difgracc all who pafled feinted him by 
bending the Knee; Hill regarding him on account of the high Station he once poffeffed. 

0 . After vve had pafl’ed thro’ thefe three Courts, which have nothing remarkable excepting their 

Fourth Court ^ ^ we en ^ eA intQ a f ourt h. Near fourfcore Geometrical Paces fquare, and exceedingly 
agreeable It is furrounded.with Galleries, interrupted at proper Diftances with little open Halls, 
fomewha’t high, having Steps before them, with their Flights of white Mable, which go quite 
round. Thro’ this Court runs a little Canal, lin’d with white Marble, whofe Sides are adorn’d 
with Balifters of the feme Fafhion : It has over it four or five fingle arched Bridges of white 
Marble, adorn’d with Mouldings and Baffo-Relievo’s. At the Bottom of this Court there 
is a large and magnificent Hall, with three fine Stair-Cafes, whofe Flights are adorn’d with Ba- 
lifters of the feme-Kind, ’ 

The fifth Court, which follows, is nearly of the feme Form and Size ; but makes a finer Ap- 
Fifth Court. « earance> as :having a large Iquare Perron, three Stories high, each adorn’d with Balifters of white 
Marble. This Perron takes up near half the Length of the Court, and two thirds of its Breadth: 
It is about eighteen Foot high; fetiilt -upon a Bale of Siam Marble, which is coarfer, and up¬ 
wards of fix Foot high. It has three Stair-Cafes, whereof the middle one is moft confiderable, 
having near the Foot of it two great-Brafs Lions; and on the Top of the Perron are eight Vafes 
of the feme Metal, about feVen Foot high. This Perron is before a large and magnificent Hall, 
where the Emperor receives the Memorials and Petitions daily prefented him by the Manda¬ 
rins of the Sovereign Tribunals, ; who-firft perform-the accuftom’d Proftrations at the great 
Stairs. •' •’ •' 

sixth, fe Afterward we pafled thro’ two otherTuch Courts, with Perrons 'of the feme Form as well as 
V - ei hVc d ‘Size, and ehcompafled with the’like Buildings, furnifhed with-Stair-Cafes and Balifters round 
tig t ourt , t h e m. We were- conducted .through a Door'oh the Right-hand of the laft-Court into another, 
•about two hundred Paces long; being a kind-of Hippodrome, [or Place for Horfe Racing] at the 
•End of which on" the Left-hand, we ended- a great open Hall, where we found Guards, and 
'} whked feme rihie’fbr the Mandarin'," appointed’ ! to conduct us into the Apartment of the Emperor. 
TN'mtTi Cotjfi sHith. we 'followed- thro’ a ninth‘ Court, fomething fiefs than the former, but equally fumptuous. 
■At' the End of it appeared 1 a-- large Euilding, of an oblong Figure,, with a double Roof, cover’d 
iwith yellow varhifh’d Tflefc,"nke -the preceding. - 1 This is : the Palace where the Emperor’s 
Apartment is j to which there led a Caufey, raifed about five or fix Foot high, inclofed with Bali- 
Hers of white Mafble,- and pav’d ;; With the feme. None but the Emperor may pafs-this way, or 
thro 5 the middle of the other Courts. ■ ’’ 

The Pulacei.'This Pafece, iwhich ; fhines with Carvings, Varnilh, Gilding and Fainting* Hands upon a 

.... - I- jkind of a Platfotin,'■ pav’d with'-large fquare Pieces of a beautiful green Marble, polifh’d like 
.Glafs, and laid fo clofe together; hhat one can Scarcely difeern the; Joinings. At the Entrance 
’of the great Hall, there is a : Dbor,' ! which opens into a large fquare Room paved with Marble; 
'where the Emperor was fitting >on dn Eftrade, after the - Tartar Fafhion, The Beams of this 
Rodin were fuppprted by wooden Columns varhifli’d with red ; and fixed in filch a manner in the 
1 ' Wall that they-were even with its'Surface.' We perform’d the ufual Ceremonies, that is, we 
ranged ourfelvesInJaLine facing the Emperor, and fell on our Knees three times, bowing every 
. time to the;Gr 6 und. - In receiving’thefe Marks of our Refpedt himfelf, he did us a great Favour j 
for when the Mandarins of the -fix Sovereign -Courts come every- fifth Day, on the firft. Day of 
.-the-Year, and on the Empefor’s Birth Day, to perform thefe Ceremonies, he is fcarce ever pre- 
fent'f andis loftlefimes ata'gbod Diftance.from the Palace when they pay him their Homages. 
After we ha'd'performed -this Dbty -weapproached, his Perfon, kneeling on one Side, and in a 
Liiib 5 He afked us out Names, Ages and Country, -and entertain’d us with a Sweetnefs and Af¬ 
fability which woilld : be furpriz-ing in any Prince, but Was much more fo in the Emperor of China. 
It mu ft be confefs’d, that-this Series of Courts all on.a Level and ranged in a Line; this Collection 
of Buildings, tlio confufed and ununiform; interfperfed with Pavilions, Galleries, Collonades, 
Balifters, Stair-Cafes’of Marble, and a multitude of varnifh’d Roofs, cover’d with yellow Tiles, 

; fo bright and beautiful, that when the Sunfhines on them, they look as if they were gilt with 

Gold: ;I fay it muft be confefs’d that all this prefents fomething fo inexpreffibly magnificent to 
s the-Eyb, as ’to difeover it to be the'Palaceof a great Emperor. - 

If to .thefe we add, the Courts that have been made on the Wings for Offices, and Stables; 
the Palaces of the Princes of the Blood,with thofe of theEmprefs, and of the Women’; the Gardens, 
Pbnds, Lakes and Woods, in which are kept all forts of Animals, the Whole will appear fur- 
Irizing: What vve have deicribedis only-the inner Palace feparated by a great Wall from the 
outer,--which, itfelf is inclofed with a very high and thick Wall, about two Leagues in Cornpafs, 
and _ refembles a little City ; the different Officers of the Court, and a great Number of Tradef- 
ihbn 4 fallfo‘rts who are in the Service ofthe Epiperor, lodging in .it. 

Pliafurc- ‘ 1 N^ar Pe-king lies the Pleafure-Houfe of the ancient Emperors, no lefs than ten c.ommon French 
L^gnfesun Qrcumference ; but it differs vaftlyfrom the Royal Palaces in Europe, having neither 
perors. Marble nor W^er-rWorks, nor'Stone Walls about it. It is furniffied with four Rivulets of excel- 
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lent Water, whofe Banks are planted with Trees j and is compofed of three Buildings very large 
and neat, with feveral Filh-ponds, Paftures for Roebucks, wild Mules, and other fallow Beads; 
Sheep-folds, Kitchen-gardens, green Walks, Orchards, and forae Pieces of Ground under Corn j 
with all that renders a Country Life agreeable. Hither the Emperors formerly retired from Bufi- 
nefs, to relieve the Cares of Government, and tafte the Sweets of a private Life, They feldom 
went out of their Palaces, imagining that the Ieis they appeared in Publick the greater Reiped 
Would be paid them ; but the Tartars, who now poffefs the Throne, affect greater Popularity, 
without departing too far from the Cuftoms of the Chinefe. 

When the Emperor goes out of the Palace, he is always attended by a great Number of Emperor’s 
Lords of his Court; every thing glitters in his Train, .the Arms, the Hamels of the Hoifes, the Woes'™* 
Streamers, the Umbrella’s, the Fans, and all the other Ertfigns of the Imperial Dignity. of hLPalace* 

The Princes and the Lords go foremofl on Horfeback, follow’d by the Ko-lau's , or Prime Mi- 
jnifters, and the Great Mandarins ; they advance clofe to the Houles on both Sides, leading the 
middle of the Streets clear. After them march- twenty four Standards of yellow Silk, which is the 
Emperor’s Livery, embroider’d with golden Dragons, which is his Coat of Arms. Thefe are fol¬ 
lowed by twenty-four Umbrella’s of the fame Colour, and as many Fans, which are very curious 
and rich. The Life-Guards are cloathed in Yellow, each wearing a kind of Head-Piece^ and in 
their Hands a fort of Javalin or half Pike gilt; on the Top of which is the.Figure of the Sun'or 
of a Crefcent, or the Head of fome Animal. T welve Footmen drefs’d in the fame Colour, carry 
ou their Shoulders the Emperor’s Chair, which is very magnificient. At divers Places on the 
Road there are a great Number of thefe Footmen to relieve one another. .A Band of Mpfick, 
of Trumpets, and other forts of Inftruments, accompanies the Emperor, .playing all the while* 

Laft of all, a great Number of Pages and Footmen clofe the Proceffion : But now that the Ena-* 
perors appear oftner abroad, they are attended with a left Retinue. When Kang-hi yifited the 
Southern Provinces, he went by Water, going on board a new Bark built on purpofe ; accom¬ 
panied with his Children, the great Lords/and an infinite Number of-trufty Officers,: hefides, 
there were fuch a Number of Troops on the Road that -hefeemed to march in the midffipf.an 
Army. He made but ihort Stages, flopping from Time to Time to examine Things himlelf, 
and to be informed exactly of whatever occur’d; but in his Return to Pe-king, his Bark proceeded, 

Day and Night. _ 

When he went into Tart ary, to take the Diverlion of Hunting, he then a&ually march’d at ' ' 

the Head of an Army, as if he was going to conquer an jEmpire: But having defcribed elfewhere 
the Magnificence of the Habits, Tents, and Equipages, belonging, to the Train of this Prince, 
and of all the Grandees who attended him on thefe Occasions; I Avail fpeak at prefent only of the 
Pomp in which he ufed to go, when he offer’d folemn Sacrifices in the Temple of Tyen. The 
Account whereof (taken from P. Magalhaens) is the more certain, becaufe thefe forts of Cere¬ 
monies are always regulated and invariably obferv’d. . • ■ , . 

This Proceffion began with twenty four Drums, rang’d in tyvo Files; and twenty-four,Trum¬ 
pets, (made of U-tong-Jhu, a Wood greatly efteem’d by the Chinefe) more than , three Foot long* 
and about eight Inches in .Diameter at. the Mouth : they are-in the Shape of Bells, adorn’d Temptcof 
with Circles of Gold, and fuit very well with the Drums., : : 7j- w . 

Next to thefe were twenty four Men in.the fame Livery; .arm’d with' Staves feven.or eight' 

Foot long, varnifh’d with red, and adorn'd with gilded,,-Foliages. Then a hundred Soldiers car¬ 
rying Halberts, the Iron Part of which ends in a Crefcent. A hundred Mace-Be .rers, whofe Arms 
were japan’d with red Varnifh, mixed with;Flowers, and gilded at the End. Four hundred great 
Lanthorns finely adorn’d. Four hundred Flambeaux made of,a Wood, which burns for a long 
Time, and yields a great Light. Two hundred Spears, fome fet off with Locks of Silk of various 
Colours; others with the Tails of Panthers, Foxes, and other-Animals. Twenty four Banners, on 
which were painted the Signs of the Zodiac, which the- divide into twenty four Parts, 

fifty fix other Banners, exhibiting the. fifty, fix Conffellations,-; to which the Chinefe reduce all 
•the Stars. Two hundred Fans (fupported by long gilded Sticks) painted with diverfe Figures-of 
Dragons, Birds and other, Animals. Twenty four Umbrellas richly adorn’d 5 and a Boufct car- 
ry’d by Officers of the Kitchen, and furnifh’d with gold Utenfijs, fuch asBafons, Ewers, &q, 

, After thefe had march’d in good Order, the Emperor follow’d on Horfeback pompoufly drefs’d, 
with a grave majeftic Air; on each Side, of him was carry’d a rich Umbrella, large enough to 
ffiade both him and his Horfe. He was furrounded with ten white led Horfes (whofe Saddles and 
Bridles were enrich’d with Gold and precious,Stones. A' hundred Spear Men, ’and the Pages of 
the Bed Chamber. _ , ' r 

After which appear’d in the fame Order, all the Princes of the Blood, the Regulo’s, the Chief 
Mandarins, and the Lords of his Court in their Habits of CeremAny. Five hundred young Gentle¬ 
men belonging to the Palace richly clad. A thoufand Footmen in red Gowns embroider’d with 
Flowers, and Stars of Gold and Silver. Then-thirty fix Men carry’d an open Chair, follow’d by 
another that was clofe and much larger, fupported by a hundred and twenty Chair-Men ; laftly, 
came four large Chariots, two drawn by Elephants, and the-other two by Horfesy cover’d with em¬ 
broider’d Floufings; each Chair and Chariot had a Company of a hundred and fifty Men following 
it for its Guard. 

This Proceffion was clofed by two thoufand- Literary, and.as many Military Mandarins, in 
magnificent Habits of Ceremony.- Such is. the Grandeur and Power of the Monarch, who go¬ 
verns 
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vcms Co vaft an Empire. In him alone every thing centers, being the Soul that gives Motion to 
that vaft Body, and keeps all its Members in the moft perfedt fubordmatton, as will appear in 
the Sequel. 


Of the Form of Government In China: the different Tribu¬ 
nals; the Mandarins, the Honours that are paid them , 
their Power and their Offices. 

T H E Political Government of China entirely turns on the reciprocal Duty of Parents and 
Children. The Emperor is called the Father of the Empire ; the Viee-Roy is the Father 
of the Province under his Command; as the Mandarin is of the City which he governs. 
Government p j e p r j nc iple is the Foundation of that great Refpeft and ready Obedience which the 
Chiriefe pay to the Officers who affift the Emperor to fuftain the Weight of Government. 

’Tis very furprizing, to fee a Nation fo vaftly numerous, fo naturally reftlefs, fo exceffively 
felfiffi, and fo eager in its Purfuit of Riches, govern’d and kept within the Bounds of its Duty 
by afrnall Number of Mandarins, at the Head of every Province. So true it is, that the bare 
Shadow of Imperial Authority, which appears in .their Perfons, can do every thing with this 
People. . 

i From the very Commencement of the Monarchy, the Mandarins have been divided into 
of'the^s nine different Orders,' in fo perfed a Subordination to each other, that nothing can be compar’d to 
the Refped, and Submiffion, which the Mandarins of an inferior Order bear to thdfe who are of 
a Superior. 

The firft Order of Mandarins is that of the Ko-lau’s or Minifters of State, the Chief Prefidents 
Firit Order, of tlie Supreme Courts, and other principal Officers'of the Army. This is the higheft Degree 
the Ko-lau‘ the Literati can arrive at; : unlefs in Return for very important Services done the Nation, 

the Emperor fhould’think proper to confer more honourable Titles on them; fuch asthofe equi¬ 
valent to Earls, Dukes, The Number of the Ko-lau’s is hot fix’d, but depends on the Will of 
the Prince, who choofes them at Pleafure, out of the other Tribunals ; however they are feldom 
more than five or 1 fix; and one of them is commonly more diftinguifh’d than the reft, and ftiled 
Slmo-Syang he is Prefident of the Council, and in greateft Confidence with the Emperor. The 
Tribunal of thefe Ko-lau’s is kept iri the Palace on the Left-hand (which is accounted moft 
honourable) of the Imperial Hall; where the Emperor gives his public Audience, and receives 
the-Veneration and Homage of the Mandarins. ' As there are in the Palace feveral magnificent 
Halls pompoufly adorn’d, each of the Ko-lau’s is affign’d one; in which he examines what ever 
' comes under his Cognizance, and has the Name of the Hall added, as a Title of Honour to his own: 
for Inftance, fuch'a Ko-lau, Supreme Had of the Middle. 

< The Tribunal which is call’d Ntoi-ywen, that is the Inner Court, becaufe it is within the Pa- 
ScmwI er Ia ce , is compofed of three Orders of Mandarins. The firft are properly the Minifters of State, 
iwhofe Bufinefs is to irifpedt almoft all the Petitions of the fupreme Tribunals, whether relating 
to War or Peace, Civil or Criminal Matters: after which Examination, tH«*, remit them to be 
reprefen ted to the Emperor, unlefs they have any Objection thereto, .wherewith they acqnaint 
his Majefty 5 who receives or rejects their Advice, as he thinks proper, refervinglfometimes folely to 
himfelf the Cognizance of Affairs and the Examination of the Memorials that are prefented, 
to him. ' • • - i; - • 

• The Mandarins vvho compofe the Second Order of this Tribunal are, as it were, Affiftants 
to-the .former;- and out of their Number are appointed the Vice-Roys of Provinces, and the 
Prefidents of other Tribunals. They bear the Title Ja-hyo-fe, that is Literati or Magif rates of . 
approved Capacity'', and are taken out of the Second or third Orderof Mandarins. 

The Mandarins of the third Order, who are called Chong fhu-ko, that is The School of Man- 
Thir Or er g ar i nS)Zrt the- Emperor’s Secretaries, whofe Office is to fee all Matters, deliberated upon in the 
Tribunal, reduced to. writing; thefe are taken.out of the Fourth, Fifth, or Sixth Order of 
Mandarins . ' 

Privy Coun- Thefe three Orders of Officers compofe the Emperor’s Privy-Council; and at this Tribunal 
Council of ^he principal part of the great Affairs are examin’d and determin’d, unlefs the Emperor affembles 
State' 10 Great Council for that Purpofe. This Great Council is compofed of all the Minifters of 
State, the chief Prefidents, and Affiftants of the fix fupreme Courts, and . three other confider- 
•able Tribunals. For, befides this Council within the Palace, there are in Pe-kwg fix fovereign 
Courts, ball’d Lm-pii, whofe Power, and Authority extend over all the Provinces of the Em¬ 
pire; each of them has always had a Prefident, who is commonly .a Mandarin of the' firft 
Order, and two Affiftants of the fecond Orderwithout reckoning the forty four fubordinate 
Tribunals,'who have every one a Prefident and at leaft twelve Counfellors, 

After 
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After this Manner the Tribunals were compofed under the Chinefe Emperors; but fmce the Tlie fisSu _ 
‘tartars became Mailers of China , they have doubled the Officers, both of the Superior and preme Courts 
Inferior Courts, placing therein as many tartars as Chinefe. This was a Mailer-Piece of Po- at 
licy in the Conqueror, who thus brought the tartars into the Adminiftrutlon, without dilcon- 
tenting the Chinefe ; who would have had Caufe to complain, if they had been excluded from the 
public Employments. 

The Bufinefs of the Chief of their Supreme Courts, call’d Li-pd, that is, the tribimal of the Firft Court, 
Mandarins , is to furnifh all the Provinces with Officers; to watch over their Conduct; to examine ° TLt '$ tl - 
their good and bad Qualities; and to give an account thereof to the Emperor: that fome may 
be railed to the higheft Offices, as the Reward of their Virtue and Merit; and others degraded, 
for behaving unworthy of the Station they were raifed to. Thefe are, properly fpeakiftg, the In- 
quifitors of the State. 

This Court has four Tribunals under it ;the firft is charged with choofing, thole who,by their ^Tribu- 
Learning and other Qualities, deferve to poffefs the great Offices of the Empire. The fecond nan. 
examines the Condudl of the Mandarins. The third is to feal all Judical Alts, to affign to the 
Mandarins of different Dignities and Offices their refpedtive Seals, and to examine if the Seals of 
ti e Difpatches, that are fent to Court, be true or counterfeit. The fourth is to examine the 
Merit of the Grandees of the Empire, that is, the Princes of the Blood, the Regulos, thofe 
who are honour’d with Titles, like our Dukes, Marquiffes, and Counts, and in general all Per- 
fons of Rank and Diflindtion. 

The fecond Supreme Court, call’d Htt-pu , that is, High treafurer of the King , hath the Superin- s condCourt, 
tendance of the Finances, with the Care of the private Eftates,Treafurcs, Expences, and Revenues or 
of the Emperor. It makes out Orders for Salaries and Penfions, appoints the Delivery of Rice, 

Silks, and Money, which are diftributed to the great Lords, and all the Mandarins of the Em¬ 
pire, It keeps an exadt Catalogue of all Families; of all the Duties that ought to be paid; of 
the Cuftom-Houfes and public Magazines. To go thro’this prodigious Throng of Bufinefs, it has icsTribmuis. 
fourteen fubordinate Tribunals for the Affairs of the fourteen Provinces, whereof the Empire 
is compofed ; far the Province of Pe-chc-li, being the Province of the Court, and confequently 
fuperior to the reft, enjoys in many Cafes the Prerogatives of the Court and Houfhold of the 
Emperor. The Province of Kyang-nan, whereof Nan-king is the Capital, had heretofore the 
fame Privileges, on account of its being the Emperor’s Refidence; but the tartars have reduc’d 
it into a common Province, and changed the Name of Nan-king into that of Kyang-nin. 

The third Supreme Court is call’d Li-pu, or the tribunal of Rights ; Pu fignifying tribunal\ p ourt * 

and Li, Right ; fo that, tho’ the Namefeemstobe the fame with that of the firft Court already otL, ' fu ' 
fpoken of, yet there is a great Difference between them, which is determin’d by the Pronuncia¬ 
tion. It belongs to this Court, to fee that Rites and Ceremonies be duly obferv’d, and look after 
the Improvement of Arts and Sciences ; it has alfo the Care of the Imperial Muiic, and exa¬ 
mines thofe who are Candidates for Degrees, and permits them to come to be examined ; it is 
confulted, concerning Titles of Honours, and other Marks of Diftindtion, wherewith the Em¬ 
peror would gratify thofe that deferve them. Befides, it has the Charge of the Temples and 
Sacrifices offer’d by the Emperor; alfo of the Feafts given by the Prince to Subjects, or Strangers. 

It receives, entertains, and difmiffes Ambaffadors ; it has the Direction of the Liberal Arts, and 
of the three Laws or Religions that are tolerated in the Empire, viz. of the Literati , the tail- 
tfe, and the Difciples of Fo. In fhort, it is a kind of Ecclefiaftical Tribunal, befpre whom the 
Miflionaries have been obliged to appear in Times of Perfecution. 

This Court is aflifted by four fubordinate Tribunals: the Bufinefs of the firft is to deliberate! itsTribunal*. 
on the moft important Affairs, as when Patents are to be made out for the greateft Offices of the 
Empire ; fuch are thofe of the tfong-tu , or Vice-Roys. The fecond has the Charge of the Sa¬ 
crifices which the Emperor offers; of the Temples; of the Mathematics; and of the Religions ap¬ 
proved or tolerated. The third is to receive thofe who are fent to the Court. The fourth has 
the Direction of the Emperor’s Table, and the Feafts which he gives either to the Grandees or 
Ambaffadors. 

The fourth Supreme Court is call’d Ping-pu , the tribunal of Arms. The Soldiery of the Fourth Court, 
whole Empire is under its Care, and the Officers of War, as well general as particular, have or 
their Dependance on it. It examines them in their Exercife, keeps the Fortreffes in Repair, 
fupplies the Arfenals and the Magazines with Weapons offenfive and defenfive, Ammuni¬ 
tion and Provifions; it caufes all forts of Arms to be made, and in fhort has the Management 
of every thing in general, which concerns the Defence and Safety of the Empire. 

It has four Inferior Tribunals to affift it; the firft difpofes of all Military Employments, and Iutribunals, 
fees that the Troops are well difeiplined. The fecond diftributes the Officers and Soldiers into 
their refpedtive Stations, for maintaining the public Tranquility, and take Care to clear the Cities 
and Highways of Thieves and Robbers. The third has the Superiritendance of the Horfes 
of the Empire, the Pofis, Stages, Imperial Inns, and Barks, appointed to carry Victuals and 
other Provifions for the Soldiers. The Fourth orders the making of all forts of Arms, and 
flowing them in the Arfenals. , 

They have given the Name of Htng-pu to the fifth Supreme Court, which is like the Tour- Fifth Coatt, 
nelle, or Criminal Chamber belonging to the Parliaments of France , where thofe, guilty of any orilm sd & - 
Crime, are examined ; under it are fourteen fubordinate Tribunals, according to the Number 
of the Provinces. ItsTlibunaI *’ 
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The fivth and laft Supreme Court, call'd Kong-pii, or fbe tribunal of public Works, h em- 
i m • i lina in Remir the Palaces as well of the Emperor as of the 1 nbunals, the Princes 
ofthe Bloo^^ndH^ce-Roys; the Imperial Sepulchres, Temples &c . It: fuperintends the 
Tot-crf Triumphal Arches, Bridges Caufcways, Dykes Rivers [Canals] Lakes and all the 

Works ncceflhry to render them navigable; the Streets, Highways, Barks, and all Veffels ream- 

luTutanl,"'ThL&urihaTiikewife font Subordinate Tribunals ; the firft prepares the Plans and Defigns 
for the nublic Works. Thefecond has the Direftion of all the Work-Shops of the [Imperial] 
Tovnere Mafons Carpenters, &c. in the feveral Cities of the Empire. The third is employ’d 
in repairing the Canals, Bridges, Caufeys, Roads, &c. and making the Rivers navigable. The 
fourth takes Care of the Royal Houfes, Gardens, and Orchards; caufes the latter to be improv’d, 
and receives the Profit arifing from them. 

Each of thefe Inferior Tribunals hath a Palace, -with proper Halls, and is compofed of two 
Prefidents and twenty four Counfellors, one half Tartars, the other Chine/e ; befides a great 
number of Clerks, Regifters, Tipftaffs, Meffengers, Provofts, Sergeants, and other Under- 
Officers, which I pals over. . 

The Power As there might be room to fear, that Bodies of Men, mvelted with lo much Power, would 
fit the Courts by £) e rr rees weaken the Imperial Authority, the Laws have provided againft this Inconvenience 
iZSrT'd two Ways; firft, none of thefe Tribunals is veiled with an abfolute Power of judging in Matters 
ail re ram . ^ ^ brought before them, but requires the Afiiftance of another, and often of all the reft, to 
put its Decrees in Execution. For Inftance, the Army is fubjedt to the fourth Supreme Tribunal, 
but the Payment of it belongs to the fecond, while the Barks, Waggons, Tents, Arms, &c. are 
under the Management of the/fix th : fo that no military Operation can be carry’d on, without 
the Concurrence of thefe different Tribunals, and this is the Cafe with regard to all Affairs of 
Importance that concern the State. 

Secondly, nothing can be better contriv’d to curb the Power of the Magiftrates, belonging to 
the Supreme Tribunals, than the Precaution that is taken to appoint an Officer, whofe Bufinefs 
is to aflift at all their Affemblies, and to revife all their Adis which are communicated to him. 
He can decide nothing himfelf, but is only an Infpedlor to take notice of every thing that pafles 
in each, and give an account thereof to the Court; being obliged by his Office to give private 
Information to the Emperor of the Faults of the Mandarins, not only in the Adminiftration of 
public Affairs, but in their private Condudk. Nothing efcapes their Vigilance, nor do they ipare 
even the Emperor himfelf when he is blameable ; and that they may neither be corrupted by 
Hopes, nor intimidated by Threats, they are kept conftantly in their Employment, unleis advanc'd 
to a more confiderable Poft. 

This fort of Infpedtors or public Cenfors, call’d Ko-tau , are extremely dreaded, and 
there are aftonifhing Inftances of their Courage and Conftancy j they have ventur’d to 
accufe Princes, great Lords, and Tartar Vice-Roys, tho’ under the Protedlion of the Emperor: 
nay they commonly, either thro’ Obftinacy or Vanity, choofe to fall into Difgrace with the Prince, 
and even fuffer Death, rather than defift from their Purfuits, when they believe them' to be con- 
fiftent with Equity and the Rules of a wife Government. 
wTJit iri M ^ ne thefe Cenfors having, in the Reign of the late Kang-hi , accufed and convidted four Ko- 
formatioii's, laiis, and as many great Officers, of receiving Bribes to put People into Pofts ; they were 
immediately difplaced, and reduced to the Condition of Warders, who are petty Officers among 
the Commonalty. So that one may Well lay of the Officers of this Court, what a Perfian Cour¬ 
tier faid of his own Prince, “ They are in the Hands of the King my Mafter, like Counters, 
“ which have no Value but-what he puts upon them.” 
much dread- When the Emperor, according to Cuftom, refers the Petitions of thefe Cenfors to theTribu- 
£ ‘"' hals, to deliberate upon them, the Mandarins jfeldom contradidl them, for fear of being accufed 

themfelves; this, it is true, gives them great Power in the Empire, but then it is a means of 
keeping every one to his good Behaviour, and m the Subordination neceffary to maintain the Im- 
penal Authority. Whatever Defference the Mandarins pay to the leaft Intimations, 'as well as 
Orders of the Emperor, they do not fail on proper Occasions to difeover a great, deal of Refolu- 
tion. When the Emperor interrogates the Tribunals, and they anfwer according to the Laws, 
they are not liable to either Blame or Reproach; whereas, if they anfwer contrary thereto, the 
Cenfors of the Empire have a right to accufe, and the Emperor to puniJh them. 

IS There is at Pe-king another Tribunal eftabliflftd, folely to infpedfc the Affairs relating to the 
the/Princes. Pences ; which they are not willing fhould be confounded with thofe of the common People. 

The Prefidents and Officers of this Tribunal are Princes; but the inferior Officers are chofin 
from among the common Mandarins , who.dra.w up the Adis of their Proceedings, and all other 
neceffary Writings. Alfo.in the Regifters of this Tribunal, all the Children of the Imperial Family, 
as foon as they are born, are inroll’d; the Titles and .Dignities they are honour’d with inferib’d ; 
and in this Court they are tried and punifti’d when culpable. The Regulo’s, befides their lawful 
Wives, have commonly three more; on whom the 'Emperor bellows Titles, and whofe Names are 
■ regiftred in this Tribunal. Their Children take Place«next to thofe that are legitimate; and are 
more refpedled than thofe born of meer Concubines, of whom the Princes may have as many 
as they pleale. 

I {hall give no farther account of the feveral Tribunals eftablilh’d in the Imperial City, having 
been Jo particular in that of the fix principal, to which the reft are fubordinate; but I cannot omit 
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one of a Angular kind, which'will ferve to inform us in how' great 'Efteem ■ Men of Learning 
are in China. 

Every three Years all the Kyu-jhi, or Licentiates in the Empire, refbrt to Pe-king, to obtain Tribunal of 
their Doctor’s Degree; where they are ftridtly examin’d for thirteen Days together, and not above" tJle 
three hundred can be admitted. Out of rhefe new Doctors, thofe who have given Proofs of their 
Capacity and Skill, are chofen to compote the Tribunal, whereof I am Ipeaking; which is call’d 
Han-Un-ywen, and is a kind of Academy, whofe Members are Men of the greateft Genius and 
Learning in the Empire. 

Thefe Doctors “direct the Education of the Heir to the Crown, and are to teach him Virtue, 
the Sciences and Rules of Civility, and the great Art of governing well. It is their Bulinefs to 
write theHiftory of theEmpire in general,and to record all the confiderable Events, worthy to be 
tranfmitted to Pofterity. Their Proleffion is to ftudy continually, and to compofe ufeful Books/ 

They are properly the Literati of the Emperor, who difeourfes with them about Matters relating 
to the Sciences; and often choofes the Ko-fau's and Prefidents’of the Supreme Tribunals out of 
their Body, they being at once both efteero’d and dreaded. 

The Emperor likewife nominates and veils with Authority the Mandarins in the Provinces, Officers and 
who are govern’d by two General Officers, on whom they depend ; one is call’d Fu-ywen, the ^"piovkcej 
fame with the Vice-Roy, or Governor of a Province in Europe ; the other, whofe Jurifdidtion 
is much more extenfive, fince he has two, and fometimes three Provinces fubjefl to him, is call’d 
T/ong-td. Both thefe are at the Head of a Supreme Tribunal in the Province, wherein all Affairs 
of Moment, Civil or Criminal, are determin’d ; to them the Emperor immediately iffues his 
Orders, and they take Care to tranfmit them off hand to all the Cities in their Di Uriel. 

However great the Authority of the Tfong-tu may be, it does not in the lead: diminifh that of 
the particular Vice-Roys; but every thing is regulated in fuch a manner, that they never have any 
Contefl about Jurifdidtion. The Supreme Tribunal of every Province hath feverai other fubor- 
dinate Tribunals under it; and a certain number of inferior Mandarins , who alTu't the Vice-Roy 
in difpatching Affairs. 

In all the Capital Cities of the Provinces two Tribunals are eflablifh’d, one for Civil, and the Tribunals of 
other for Criminal Affairs. The firft call’d Pii-ching-tfe, has a ; Preiident who is like the Treafurer cities - 
General of a Province in Europe', and two Affiflanrs, who are all Mandarins of thefecond Order. 

The Criminal Tribunal, nam’d Ngan-cha-tfe, has a Preiident "of the third Order, and inflead 
.of Affiftants, it has two Gaffes of Mandarins, call’d Lav.-It. 

Thefe Mandarins are Viiitors of the different Dillridts, into which .every Province is divided, 
and have their refpedtive Tribunals; their Bufinefs is to give an account of what paffes to the Em¬ 
peror, efpecially when there is no Vifitor in the Province .fent exprefly from the Court. Some, 
of them, call’d I-dmen-tau, have the Care of the Polls, as alfo of the Imperial Inns and 
Barks within their Diftridl ; others named Ping-pi-tau , have the - Infpedtion of the Army ;' the ’ 
fTun-tyen-tau overfee the repairing of the High Roads; the Ho-tati take Care of the Rivers; and ■ 
thofe call’d Hay-tail, vifit the Sea Coafts. They have all a Power to.'punifh Criminals, and • • are 
as the Subftitutes of the fix Supreme Tribunals of the Court. 

The Cities being of three different Ranks, have alfo their own. Governors, and feverai [other] Government 
Magi ft rates. The [chief] -Mandarin of Cities of the firft Rank, is call’d Chi-fCi , and is of of Ciues ’ 
the fourth Order, but his'three Affiftants are Mandarins of the lixth and feventh Order ; he 
has befides a number of inferior Mandarins under him, in Proportion to the Extent of his Jurif¬ 
didtion and number of -Cities within- it. 

The Mandarin of Cities of the fecond Rank, is nam’d Chi-chew, and is of the fecond De¬ 
gree of the fifth Order; his two Affiftants are of the fecond Degree of the lixth and feventh Order. 

In fhort, all the" reft of the Cities of' the Empire have each a Tribunal, whole Preiident is call’d 
Chi-byen. He is a Mandarin of the feventh Order, and has two Affiftants, one of the eighth, 
and the other of the ninth-Order. ■ . : ■■■' " 

Belides the Tribunals, common .to' a 11'the Provinces,, there are others peculiar to’ certain Places, Other Tribu- 
or which have particular Fundtions. Such .are for Inftance (r) : the Mandarins of the Salt, whole alSl 
Bufinefs is to diftribute. it thro’ the Provinces by trufty Perfons, and to hinder private Traders 
from felling it in Prejudice to the Revenue’; the Preiident of this Tribunal is call’d Ten-fa-tau. 

( 2 ) The Mandarin-General of the Tribute of. Rice, named Lyang-tau. ; ( 3 ) Another Manda¬ 
rin-General, call’d Hyo-tau, whoprefides at the Examination of the Students of the Province, 
and thofe who appear to take the Degrees of' Literature; befides feverai others too tedious to 
mention, who have particular Offices. ■ ' . 

The number of Literary Mandarins , difperfed thro* the Empire, amount to more than thirteen Number 0 f 
thoufand fix hundred ; four times a Year is printed an exadt Catalogue of them, wherein their the 
Name Tides, Country, and the Times, when they took their .Degree, are mention’d. ; I ftiall 
fpeak elfewhere of the Military Mandarins, or.Officers of War. ‘ 

Governors of Cities, who are inferior Mandarins, do not commonly determine matters 
of Importance themfelves, but are oblig’d to make their Report to the-Superior Mandarins ; that 
-is to the Pu-ching-tfe and Fd-ywen, who have none above them, except-the; Tribunals of Pe- 
Pi n g % for th offong-td, who is above a Vice-Roy, and has the Government of two or three 
Provinces, he is fubjeft to'the fame Tribunals ; but his Office is fo confiderable,nhat there is no 
advancing him without making him a Minifter of State, or Prefidcnt ■of one :of the Supreme 
Courts. 
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The Mandarins are extremely jealous of the Badges of their Dignity,, whieh diftinguiih them 
Badges of the ^ , frQ[n t h ccommon People, but alfo from other Literati , and ail thofe of an inferior Rank 

^ an ' among themfelves. This Badge confifts of aPiece of fquare Stuff, which they wear upon their Breads, 

richly work'd, and carrying in the Middle the Devices peculiar to their reipedive Employments* 
The Literary Mandarins have, fome a Dragon with four Claws, others an Eagle, or a Sun, and 
fo of the reft: In like manner, thofe of the Military Clafs bear Leopards, Tygers, Lions, & c > 
They likewife affed a Diftindion in their Girdles: In former Times before the Cbinc/e took the 
Tartarian Habit, they were divided into fmall Squares, and fatten'd before with great Chfps, 
made of the Horns of Buffaloes and Rhinocerofes, : of Ivory, Tortoife-fhell, Eagle Wood, Silver, 
Gold, and Jewels; the Materials differing according to the different. Employment of the Per-. 
Tons." None but a Kd-lau might wear one of Jewels,' which was given him by the Emperor, 
when he put him in Poffeffion of his Office ; but at prefent a fills. Girdle is all that is worn* 

Power of the There is an abfolute mutual Dependance among the feveral Powers that govern the Empire, 
feveral^w Themoft incoqfiderable Mandarin has full Authority within the Extent of his Diftrid; but he 
depends on other Mandarins , who tho’ more powerful,. yet are fubjedt to the General Officers 
of every Province ; as • rhefe latter are to the Tribunals of the Imperial City ; and the Prefidents 
of the Supreme Courts, who are dreaded by all other Mandarins, tremble themfelves before the 
Emperor, in whom refides the Sovereign Power. 

The Employments are divided among the Mandarin Officers, in the following Manner, Any 
diftribwiag Perfon who has gain’d two of the three Degrees of Literature, is capable of enjoying Public Offices, 
Offices a- the Names of thefe three forts of the Learned,- that is, Si-ew-tji or Batchellors, Kyu-jin or Li- 
b y W Lot iiem centiates, and Ljmg-tje or Dodors, are written on the Regifters of the firft fupreme Tribunals, 
call’d Li-pi ; which diftributes the vacant Offices, according to the Rank and Merit of the Li¬ 
terati, who when duly qualify’d repair to Court for that Purpofe ; but they do not ufually raife 
even L/ing-tJe ,, or Do'dors, to be more- than Governors of Cities of the fecond or third Rank. 
Asfoon as any of thefe .Employments.fall, fuppofe four, they immediately acquaint the Empe¬ 
ror with it; and then calling the four Literati , who are firff upon the Lift, write the Names of 
, • the four Governments on four'Tickets, which' are put into a Box, placed fo high as juft to.be ■ 
within Reach of the Candidates, who draw by turns according to their .Rank, each poffeffing the 
City which falls to his Lot. 

, Bpfides the common Examinations, they pafstbro’ another; in order to difeover what fort of 
Government they are fit for: and it .is faid, that when a Perfon has Friends or Money to bellow, 
ihe Chinefe do not want Ways to caufe thebeft Governments to fall to thofe they defign to fa¬ 
vour. • ■ - 

TheEafe ’Tis furprizing with how much Eafea fingle 'Mandarin, for.Inftance, a Chi-fu> governs Mul- 
a V fin Si ritudes P eo pl e > he does no more, than publifh his Orders on a fmall Piece of Paper, fealed with 
gowns 'his Seal, and fix’d, up at the Corners of Streets, and he is inftantly obey’d. This ready Obedience 
Multitudes, js grounded on that profound Veneration and unlimitted Submiffion with refped to Parents, in 
which the Gbintft are brought mp from; their Infancy. It proceeds alfo partly from the Reverence 
the Mandarin acquires by his Condud towards a.People, who are accuftom’d to look upon 
; ' him.as fhe„ Em'peror himfelf, whofe Perfon he. reprelents. They never fpeak to him but on their 

Rnees'wheh he.is fiiftributing Juftice in his Tribunal; and.he never appears in Public without a 
gtfe%t Attendance,; ip.a very majeftick Manner f. he is pompoufly drefs’d,. his Conhtenance grave 
and fevere,- being parried by four Men in a .gilded. Chair,?open:if • in 1 Slimmer, but cover’d with 
Silk in Winter; preceded by all the Officers of his Tribunal, whofe Caps and Garb are of a 
.very extraordinary Fafhion. ' . 1 

The Pomp •” Thefe Officers march in Order on each Side the Street, , Ibme carrying before, him an Umbrella 
inwhfchthey.ofSiUs, fome ftriking from time to time on a Copper.Bafon, and ; giving Notice to the People, 
broad. with & loud Voice, to Ihew Reljped as he pafles;albng. Some carry great Whips, others long' 
Staves or Iron-Chains, the Din of all which Inftruments makes the People tremble; for they 
are naturally timorous, and know that in Gales of Difobedience they cannot efcape Corredion. So 
that as foon as he is in Sight, .all who are in.'the Street, ffiewtbeirRefped; not by feinting him 
Jiim in any manner whatfoeyer, for that would be a Familiarity deleaving Puniftunent; but by 
withdrawing out of the Way, Handing upright with'..the Feet.clofe together, and their Arms 
hanging down; in which Pofture as the.moft refpedful, they continue till the Mandarin has 
paffed by. - - . 

That of a " ^ t h e*Ci»/-/2 > who i s a Mandarin of the fifth Order, marches with fo much Pomp, what 
or be the Magnificence of the Tfong-td, or a Vice-Roy, when he goes abroad ? He is always ao 
Vtce-Roy. ' company d with, a hundred Men’at leaft, and -this long Train, which has nothing embanking, 

- - beeaufe every one knows hisPoft, Sometimes takes up a whole Street. In the middle of this Pro- 
ceffion he. appears,, clad in. his Habit -of Ceremony,, and fitting in a very large Chair, handfcmly 
gilt, carry'd on the Shoulders of .eight Men, Firft, two Kettle Drums beating upon Copper 
Eatons; gives Notice-of the.March. .Next follow eight Perfons' bearing Colours, (with iapan’d 
Staves), whereon are written, im large Charaders, .the Vice-Roy’s Titles. Then fourteen other En- 
hm exhibiting: the Symbols..peculiar to Ms Office,! fucb as the Dragon, Tvger, Phoenix, fly- 
Wg-Tortoifc, and other winged Animals. Six Officers carrying a Board in the Shape of a large 
Shovel fufpended at a pretty good Height ;■ whereon are written,hin large golden Characters, 
the particular Qualifications of, tht Mandarin. Two others bearing, the firft, a large triple Umbrella 
of yellow Silk ; the fecond a Cafe, wherein the Umbrella is kept. Two Archers on Horfeback, 
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at the Ilc-ad of the chief Guards. The Guards arm’d with ftrait Scythes, adorn’d with Locks of 
Silk in four Rows; two other Files of arm’d Men, fome of them carrying Maces, either with 
long Handles, or in the Form of a Hand or Serpent of Iron ; others arm’d with large Hammers 
and long Hatchets like a Crefcent. Another Company of Guards, fome arm’d with fliarp Battle- 
Axes, others with ftrait Scythes like the former; Soldiers carrying three pointed Halberts, Arrows 
or Axes. Two Porters, with a kind of handfome Coffer, containing the Seals of his Office. Two 
other Kettle. Drummers, who give Notice of the Mandarin^ Approach. Two Officers with 
Plumes of Geefe Feathers in their Hats, and arm’d with Canes, to keep the Crowd in Awe. 

After them come two Mace-bearers, with gilt Maces in the Shape of Dragons, and agreatnumber 
of Officers of Juftice; fome holding Whips or flat Staves, to give the Baftonado,others arm’d with 
Chains, Whips, and Cutlaces, or carrying Silk Scarfs. Laftly; two Standard-bearers, and the 
Captain, who commands the Company. This is the Equipage that precedes the Vice-Roy, 
who is carry’d in his Chair, furrounded with Pages and Footmen, having near his Perfon an 
Officer, who carries a large Fan, ftiap’d like a Skreen. He is follow’d by fcveral Guards, fome 
armed with Maces, in form of Polyhedrons, and others with long handled Sabres. After which 
come feveral Enfigns and Cornets, with a great number of Domeftics on Horfeback, every one 
carrying fomething for .the Ufe of the Mandarin ; as the fecond Cap, inclofed in a Cafe, if the 
Weather fhould oblige him to change the one he wears, &c. 

■ When he is abroad in the night time, they do not carry Flambeaux as in Europe , but feveral 
very handfome large Lanthorns, 011 which are written in Capital Letters the Titles and Quality 
of the Mandarin , with the Order of his Mandarinat ; thereby to inlpire. every one with the ' 
Reverence due to him, as alfo that thole who are walking may ftop, and others who are fitting 
may rife in a reipedful manner. 

It is the Duty of the Governor of every Hycu or Chew to adminifter Juftice ; to receive the 2Vy of Go- 
Tribute due from each Family to the Emperor; to vifit perfonally the Bodies of thofe who Q™°of°the 
have either been kill’d in fome Scuffle, or thro’ Defpair have laid violent Hands on themfelves. firft ir.d il. * 
Twice in a Month,he is oblig’d to give Audience to all the Heads of the Wards in his Diftridt, condRank. 
and to inform Jhimfelf exadtly of every thing that paflfes. It is likewife his Bufinefs to give Pafs- 
ports to Barks and other Vefigls, to hear Complaints and Accufations, which muft be almoft 
continual, in a Country fo. populous. All Law-Suits come before his Tribunal, and he punifhes 
the Perfon he judges to be in the Wrong, with a«fevere Baftonado. In a Word, he condemns 
Criminals to Death, but his Sentence, or indeed that of any fuperior Mandarin, cannot be exe¬ 
cuted till it be ratify’d by the. Emperor. Caufes of fmall Importance are determined firft by the 
three inferior Mandarins , who are like the private Deputies of our Judges of the Prefidial 
Courts [in France], v v .. 

However formidable the Authority of thfefie Mandarins may be, they could npt maintain The gmiteft 
themfelves in their Offices, if they did not gain the Reputation o_f being the Fathers of the Merit of the 
People, and of having nothing in view, but their Happinefs; fo that a good Mandarin ought of the 
to place all his Glory in rendering the People happy. A Magiftrate of this Charader has made People, 
it his Bufinefs to fend for Perfons fkill’d in Breeding Silk Worms' and making Silk, that he 
might teach thofe Arts in his Diftrid; andthus by enriching his City, he has acquired thegreatefl: 

Applaufe. .. 

There have been others, who in the Time of a Storm were not contented to forbid Perfons 
to crofs the River, but have come themfelves to the Bank, and ftaid there all Day ; to prevent, 
by his Prefence, any from being fo rafh thro’ Defire of Gain astoexpofe himfelf to the Danger of 
perifhing miferably. A Mandarin who did not fhew the like Aftedion, or was too fevere to the 
People under him, could not avoid being noted down in the Informations .lent by the Vice-Roys 
every three Years to the Court, and this would be fofficient to deprive him of his Office. If a Great Value 
Prifoner dies in.his Confinement, a great number of Atteftatiops muft be produced, to prove, fee on the 
that the Mandarin was pot fubom’d to compafs his Death j that he viflted him, fent him a 
Phyfician, and furnifli’d him with proper Remedies, &c. for an account muft be tranfmitted to 
the Emperor of all thofe who die in Prifon, and of the manner of their Death, and according 
to the Advice which he receives, he often orders an extraordinary Procefs. 

There are certain Occafions whereon the Ma?idarim affed chiefly to fhew their Tendernefs 
for their People; for inftance, when they are apprehenfiye of a bad Harveft, occafion’d either by 
Drought, too much Rain, or any other Accident, foch as the fwarming of Grafs-Hoppers, 
which fometimes over-run certain Provinces; for then the Mandarin , either thro’ Affection, In¬ 
to re ft, or Diffimulation, omits nothing that may render him popular. Tho’ the greater Part of 
them are Men of Letters, and deteft the Idols of Fo and the Fan, yet they fail not to make T 
folemn Vilitsto their Temples, and that on. Foot, contrary to their Cuftom, to implore Rain viritft idol 
or fair Weather. When Calamities of this Nature happen, the Mandarin caufes his Orders for Temples to 
a general Faft to be fix’d up in all public Places, forbidding Butchers and Cooks to fell Meat play forRiun 
tinder heavy Penalties; which, tho’ they cannot do it openly in their Shops, they do privately 
by means of a little Money, given under hand to the People of the Tribunal, appointed to fee 
that the Orders are obferved. 

The Mandarin goes to the Idol Temples on Foot, negligently drefs’d, fometimes even with 
Straw Shoes on, accompany’d with inferior Mandarins, and follow’d by the principal Perfons of 
the City. Being arrived, he lights upon the Altar two or three fmall perfume-Sticks,,after which 
they all fit ; and topafs away the Time, drink Tea; fmoak, and chat aft Hour or two together, 
and then retire. 
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Thr is all the Formality they obferve on filch Occafions, wherein the Reader may perceive 
u n IM thev treat the Idol with very little Ceremony; and if they are oblig’d to pray too long before 
pieced" not the Favour is granted, they fomctimes bring him toReafon with a good Cudgel, but this is rare, 
fading Rain. It ; g faid that l t Kyang-chew, in the Province of Sben-fi, an Image was beaten to pieces by 
Order of the Officers, for very obftinately refufing to fend Rain in Time of a great Drought. 
It may be prefum’d that during this Execution, there were delicate Hymns fung in his Praifej and 
when Rain fell, they made another Image, which was no difficult matter, (for they are generally 
of Earth or a fort of Plaifter,) and led it in Triumph into the City ; where they offer’d 
Sacrifices’ to it, and in a Word reftored it to its Saintlhip again. 

Anothsr Ido! The Vice-Roy of a Province proceeded in the fame Manner with another Idol, which 
iiGrdued 'on riot vouchlafing to anfwer his reiterated Prayers, he could not reftrain hisCholer j but font an 
a like ac ' inferior Mandarin to tell him, that if there was not Rain by fuch a Day, he would drive him 

“ unt ' dut 0 f t he City, and level his Temple with the Ground. It is likely the Image did not under- 

ffand that Language, or was not afraid of his Menaces •, for ory the Day limitted there fell no 
Rain. Upon which the Vice - Roy, to be as good as his Word, forbad the People to 
carry any Offering to the Image, and ordered the Temple to be ffiut up, and the Gates feal’dj 
Which was immediately done; but the Rain falling a few Days after, .the Vice-Roys Anger 
was appeafed, and the Image permitted to be worfhipp’d as before. 

Ill thefe kinds of public Calamities, the Mandarin addreffes himfelf chiefly to the Guardian- 
Genius of the City, according to ancient Cuftom, imploring his Affiftance ufually in the follow¬ 
ing Form ; viz. • 

£t Guardian Genius! Notwitbftandmg I am the Pallor and Governor of this City, you, tho’ 
(C inviiible, ate much more fo. This Quality of Pallor obliges me to procure the People what- 
<c ever is advantageous for them, and to remove from them every thing that is hurtful. But it is‘ 
“ from you, properly, that they receive their Happinels ; it is you who preferve them, from the 
" Misfortunes-they are threaten’d with: and tho’you are inviiible to our Eyes, yet whenever you 
“ pleafe to accept our Offerings, and hear our Vows, you are in fome Senfe no longer fo. But 
“ if you are pray'd to in vain, the -Heart can have no Share in the Honours paid you; you 
“ indeed will continue to be what you are, but you will be little known: in the’fame manner as 
“ I, who am commiffion’d to protect and defend the People, would make them doubt of my 
“ Quality if I did not aft anfwerable to it. In public Calamities we ought to lay before you the 
“ Ills which we cannot remedy, and implore your Aid. - Behold then the great Affliction, the. 
e< People are in I from the flxth to the eighth Month no Rain hath fallen, nor any Grain been yet 
" reap’d, if all be deftroy’d, how can the Earth be fown hereafter ? It is my Duty to reprefent 
<c this to you. I have appointed feveral Fall-Days: the Butchers are forbidden to open their 
“ Shops; the ufe of Meat, Filh, and even Wine, is prohibited; every one applies himfelf 
“ fincerely to purify his Heart, examine his Confcience, and repent: but our Virtue and Merits 
£< are not fofficient to move Tyen. As for you, O Spirit! the invifible Governor of this City, 
“ you have'Accefs to him; you can requeft Favours of him for us Mortals, and befeech him 
<£ to put an end. to our Afflictions. Such a Favour obtain'd by your Interceffion, will anfwer 
“ the utmofl Defires of the People. I lhall fee then accompliffl’d what my Office obliges me 
££ earnellly to wilh for; and you will be more and more ador’d in the City, when it appears to 
££ the Inhabitants, that you do not prefide over it in vain ” 

Duty Of the As the Mandarin is appointed folely to fopport and proteft the People, he ought always- to be 
J ° vei 11011 ready to hear their Complaints, not only at the llatedHours of Audience, but at all other Hours of 
the Day. If the Affair be urgent, then they go to hisPalace, and beat loud upon a kind of Kettle- 
MiS? 1 " Dmm > which is Sometimes on one fide of the Hall of Juffice, but commonly without Doors, 
that the People may come at it both Night and Day. At this Signal, the Mandarin , tho’ ever 
fo much employ d, is oblig d to leave every thing immediately, to grant the Audience de¬ 
manded ; but Whoever gives the Alarm, unlefs he has fuffer’d fome extraordinary Wrong that 
requires Ipeedy lledrefs, is fore to, receive the Ballonado for his Pains. 

Priefe a Sder ° n ?> of his P rincI P al Fun<ai ™s is to inftruft his People as he is in the Emperor’s Head; who 
the Emperor, according to the Chweje is not only a Monarch to govern, and a Prieft to facrifice, but is alfo a 
Mafter to teach. Hence it is that from time to time he affembles all the Grandees of the Court 
and chief Mandarins of the Tribunals, to give them Inflruftions, always taking his Text out of 
the Canonical Books. . ■ J ° 

S£SS . In on the firft and fifteenth Day of every Month the Maniarim affemble, and 

the People. £ lve their . Fc0 P le a Ion g Difcourfe, .wherein every Governor afts the Part of a Father, who 
inftiufts his Family. There is a Law of the Empire for this Practice, and the Emperor him- 
Snbjefh for if a PP 01 . nte “ tie Snbjefts to be handled in their Sermons; which are comprehended in fixteen 
Texts. imperial Ordinances as follows ; viz. 


Form of ad- 
drdfiug the' 
Guardian 
Genius of a 
City.- 


That they very carefully praftife the Duties preferibed by filial Piety, and the Deference that 
the younger Brother ought to pay the elder; whereby they will learn .how to fct a Value on the 

elfential Obligations, which Nature lays on all Mankind 

That they always preferve a refpeftful Remembrance for the Anceftors of their Family; which 

will be conftantly attended with Unity, Peace, and Concord, 7 

• ” ' That 
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That there be Union in all the Villages; by this means they will be Strangers to Quarrels and The Third. 
Law-Suits. 

Let them have a great Eftcem for the Profeflion of Hulbandmen, and thofe who cultivate Tte p oun!j 
Mulberry-Trees, wherewith the Silk-Worms are nourifh’d; they will then never want Grain to 
feed on, nor Garments to cover them. 

That they a ecu flora themlelves to a prudent Oeconomv by Frugality,- Temperafice and Modefty; Tllt ‘ 
and this will be the means of avoiding ntany idle Expenees. 

That great Care betaken to encourage public Schools ; to the end young Students may be The Sixtli. 
taught good Morals. *- 

That every one apply himfelf to his proper Bufinefs; which will bean infallible means to keep The Seventh, 
the Heart and Mind at Eafe. 

That they ftifle Sect's and Errors in their Birth; in order to pfeferve the true and folid Dodtrine The Eighth, 
in its Purity. 

That they inculcate to the People the Penal Laws eftablilh’d by the fupreme Authority ; for The Ninth. 
Fear will keep rilde and untradlable Minds in their Duty. 

That they inftrudt Perfons thoroughly in the Laws of Civility and decent Behaviour; thus The Tenth, 
the good Cuftoms, which Decorum has eftablifh’d, will always be punctually piadtifed. 

That they apply all their Endeavdurs to give Children, and younger Brothers, a good Education; ThcEieventh 
vvh.ch will prevent their giving themfelves up to Vice and diforderly Paffions. 

That they abftain from all llanderous Accufations ; thus Innocence and Integrity will have The'T>e]fth. 
nothing to fear. 

That they take Care not to conceal the Guilty, whofe Crimes oblige them to lead a TheThir- 
wandering and vagabond Life ; by this Means they will avoid being involved in their Mif-' teentil< 
fortunes. 

That they be punctual in paying the Contributions eftablilh’d by the Prince ; whereby they The Four- 
will prevent the Inquiries and Vexations of the Tax-Gatherers* teentl1. 

That they a£t in Concert with the Heads of the Wards In every City; which will prevent The Fif- 
Thefts, and the Efcape of thofe who are Guilty.- 

That they reprefs the Sallies of Anger, which will fecure them againft all Danger. The Six- 

teeuth. 

Thefe are the Ordinances which ferve the Mandarins for a Text to their Sermons. The fol¬ 
lowing Difcourfe of one of them upon the third Head* will fhew their Manner of inftru tiling 
the People.- 

“ The Emperor orders you to preferve Union in the Villages,- that Quarrels and Law -a Sermon 
“ Suits may be bamlh’d from thence; liften attentively to the Explanation that I fhall makepreichedby' 
“ of this Ordinance.- 8 

“ When you dwell in the fame Place (whether Relations or not, imports little) you pafs for 
“ an Inhabitant of that Place or Town ; you there live with Kinsfolks or Acquaintances, with 
“ Perfons advanced in Age, and with your School-Fellows; you cannot go abroad without 
“ feeing one another Morning and Evening, and at all times you will meet. It is this Affem- 
“ blage of Families united in the fame Place, that I call a Village: in this Village there are rich 
" and Poor ; fame are your Superiors, fome your Inferiors, and other are your Equals, 

“ Fir ft of all therefore let this be a Maxim with you, that your Credit ought never to be 
“ employ’d to make yourfelf dreaded; and that you are never to be allow d to make ufe of Craft 
« or to lay Snares for your Neighbours. To fpeafe of the latter with Contempt; to be oftenta- 
“ tious of your own good Qualities; and to feek to enrich yourfelf at the Expence of others, are 
“ things that you ought absolutely to avoid. 

“ One of the Ancients has wifely remark’d, that in a Place where there are old Men as well 
" as young, the latter ought to refpedt the former, without examining whether they are rich or 
£< poor, learned or ignorant, they ought to regard nothing but their Age. If being in eafy Cir- 
u cumftances -you defpife the Poor j if being in Indigence you look upon the Rich with an Eye 
“ of Envy ; this will caufe perpetual Divifions. What! fays the proud rich Man, will you not! 

“ give Place to me? and behold I am ready to Crufti you in pieces. In effetft, if you have 
« Lands or Houfes he will endeavour to deprive you of them, and by Violence encroach upon 
u your Property; neither your Wives nor Daughters will be.fecure from fuch a Creditor: as you 
« are infolvent he will force them from you, under the Ipecious Pretence of equitable Compen- 
<« fation. Sometimes when he is in an angry Mood, he will let loofe his Horfes and Oxen into 
<c your Fields, which will fpoil your Lands newly fown ; fometimes in the Heat of Wine he 
“ will give himfelf up to the greateft Exceffes. Honeft Men will not be able to avoid his 
“ Infults. The Patience of his Neighbours being quite tir’d out, they will exclaim againft him, 

« and apply to the Gentlemen of the Quirk, to fue him 'in form'. Thefe mifehievous crafty 
« Vermin will aggravate every thing in order to involve them over Head and Ears in Law. They 
u will magnify a fmall Pond to a raging Sea, whofe foaming-Waves fwell to the very Clouds ; 

<c and themereffc Trifle will become a moft ferrous Matter : mean rime the Accufation will be' 

« carry’d into all the Tribunals; and the Expence of the Profecution will be attended with 
“ Confequences that will be felt ever after. ■ 

« Are you on a Journey ? if you chance to meet a Man of your own Village, as foon as 
« you know him by his Tongue, nothing can be comparable to the fecret- Pleaftire which 

u you 
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« which you feel; you lodge together, you love one another as if you were own Brothers : how 
“ then comes it to pafs, that when you live in the fame Place, inftead of preferving Peace and 
« good Order, vou excite Quarrels and fow Divifions ? 

« Never fpeak Evil of others, and then they will .let you be eafy, never fall out With any 
tl Body. Give way of your own Accord to others; let your Patience be Proof againft Contra-* 
“ diction, and you need" never to fear being abufed or infulted, 

“ When a Difference arifea between two Perfons, if charitable People draw near to reconcile 
ct them ; when the Fire of Difcord is kindled in a Family,, if the Neighbours run to quench 
ft it ; if when a Man is in a violent Paffion, another takes him afide, and mildly endeavours p® 
« pacify his Anger: the great Fire that fee#ied to menace Heaven, will difappear in a Mo- 
« nient; and that important Affair, which was going to be carried before the Tribunals of the 
« Great, will be brought to an End with as much Eafe as an Icicle is melted,, or a Tile taken 
“ from the Roof of an Houfe, But if an Incendiary interpofes, like a great Stone which, fill*: 
“ ling with Violence, breaks to Pieces every thing in its Way,' he will engage you by his perni- 
“ cious Counfels and Pradices, which will lead you to the Brink of Ruin. B.utftnce I am ipeak- 
“ ing of the fatal Confequences that attend Quarrels and Law-Suits, hearken attentively to what 
“ I have farther to fay on this Head. • . ! 

<{ When once the Affair comes before a Mandarin, either you or the adverfe Party, muft be 
“ vanquifh’d. If you have the worft on’t, and are not willing to fubmit, you, will feek every 
“ where for Support and Protection; you will endeavour to obtain the good Graces of the 
<[ Mandarins Favourites, and they muft be well paid for their Services. You will be defjrous 
“ alfo of gaining over to your Side the People belonging to the Court, and how many Feafts 
“ will.that oblige .you to give them ? haye you wherewithal to defray fuch Expences ? , 

“ But if you fall into the Hands of an evil Judge, who, to ruin you, borrows the Colours anti 
“ Appearances of Uprightnefs and Equity ; in vain, have yoti madeTntereft with .thofe who 
“ have Accefs to him, and are much in his Eft’eem.;; in vain the Officers of the Court, thofe 
<c venal Wretches,-thofe Blood-Suckers of the People, will declare themfelves in your Favour. 
<e After all the Expences laid out, on one Side by you to oppofe your Enemy, and by your 
" Enemy on the other to avoid your Fury, you will both, be forced at length into an Accomrrio- 
“ dation. But if you refufe to agree; if after being caft in a fubordinate Tribunal, you will ap-- 
peal to a fuperipr.Court; you will fee Petitions every Day funning,thro’ all the Tribunals! 
“ the Law-Suit will be lpun out for feveral Years, .by the Tricks of roguilh. Practitioners.! 
te The Witneffes willfuffer by it; a great Number of Perfons will be involved in your Affair: 
“ fotne will be thrown into Prifon, others punifh’d by the Hand of Juftice. In fhort, before 
* c Sentence be pronounced, an infinite Number of Families will be reduced to fhamefyl Beggary. 
“ You may conclude from what I havefaid, that had you Mountains of Copper, and Mines of 
“ Gold, they would hardly defray fuch Expences; and tho’ you had a Body of Iron you would 
fcarcely be able to hold out againft the Fatigues you muft undergo! 

“ The Emperor, vyhofe Compaffion to his People is unbounded, prohibits Law-Suits; and 
“ Hying your Peace and Unanimity at Heart, is fo good as to give you Inftrudlions himfelf, 
“ to prevent the Broils which may arife among you. 

- “ To that end reverence old Age, honour Virtue, refped the. Rich, and pity the Poof. 
“ Don’t .you concern yourfelf to. redify what you find out of.Order. If you- fufped any 
” body has a Defign todifparage you, never feek to revenge yourfelf; if you have Libertines 
“ among you, exhort them with Civility and Mil^nefs to change their Life. On the Work Days due 
" t0 the Public, ffie.w your Unanimity, hy your, mutual Readinefs to affift one another. The 
“ next Piece of Advice, which does not lefs concern you is, that if, you are rich, you ffiould 

not pride yourfelf in keeping plentiful Tables, or. in wearing coftly Apparel ; if you have 
“ Authority and Credit,; never employ them to opprefs the Weak and Defencelefs. What I re- 
quiie of ^ you is, that you be humble in your Profperity, as well as adive and' vigilant in your 
“ Du^r. Tjs my Wiffi alfo, that being quite free from Ambition, you may be content with' 
a little; and that you would diftinguifh yourfelv.es by Mildpefs, by Moderation, and above all 
- c by Frugality, . 

, .beware qf thofe Years which- happen from time to time, when Epidemic.Diftempers, 
joined to a Scarcity of Corn, make all Places defolate: Your Duty then is to have Compaf- 
y° u . r Fellow-Citizens, and affift them with whatever you can fpare. 
ct TT 7ft 1S f 0int ’ y our Intereft, claims your Attention ; for by this Means your 

cc HiUbandmen will be faithful, your Fields will not be abandon’d, your Neighbours will be 
«« ? 7 n your Prefervation, and your Intereft will be that of the Publick : On the other 
« you. U VCn ' by WayS t0 yDU unknown > will proted and ffiower down Bteffings upon 

ct 1 A$ for Tradefmen and all Mechanics, tho’ by tfie immutable Laws of a fuperior Being,' 
cc ° rn t0 A PoVerty and “ a low Condition; their Happinefs confifts in living according 

ct p 1 1 ! nQt Ju3 n S T af y at their Poverty, nor envying others in the 

« SSdof th A eU ' S * 6 0{Mora % Will be to mem a Soffice of Peace and 

ci ObfS t V g Man vnl \ 9 ff Y^f For true Virtue can. never remain long 

« vcm m ^‘nfJ 0U with ^ Intentions of the Emperor, whereto it behoves 

- wffl ntmfft ' ^ichifyon do (as I make no doubt but you will) the greateft Advantages 
■ W U 1 f om your Gbedicnce: for. you will content the-Paternal .Heart of his Majeflyj 

« Difcord 
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“ Difcord will be no more feen among you; you will lave the Mandarins the Trouble of muki- 
“ paying Arrefts and Punifhments; and you will promote the Tranquillity and Peace of the 
tc Emp..ror. ^ When you ihall return Home apply your Pelves, each of you, leriouily to the 
“ Pm&ice of fo ufcful a Dodrine”. 


In this manner every Mandarin gives the People twice a Month a Ledure of Morality ; and The 
it is lo cflential a Part of his Office, that there are fome forts of Crimes for which, if committed aecountiitile 
within his Diftrid, he muft be accountable. ^rche ^ _ 

When a Theft or a Murder happens in a City, he is obliged to difeover the Thief or Mur- i4pk*'. L ‘ k 
dercr, or elle he will lofe his Employment. If a Crime be committed, as for Inftance, if a Son 
fhoukl be fo unnatural as to kill his Father, the Court is no fooner inform’d of it than all the 
Mandarins of that Diftrid are deprived of their Offices. “ The Fault is theirs, fay they, nor 
“ could this Misfortune have happened had they been careful to promote good Morals : For the 
fame Ileafon, where the Children have been guilty of extraordinary Crimes, they put their Parents 
to Death along with them. 

_ As nothing is comparable to' the excellent Order eftablilhed for the Government of the Em- Not free 
pire., fo no State would be more happy, did all the Mandarins , inftead of gratifying their Paffions, rrom Coi ‘ 
conform themfelves Ilridly to the Laws of their Country : But among fo great a Number there u,pucin ' 
are always fome, who, placing their Happinefs in the Pleafores and Enjoyments of this Life, do 
not often fcruple to lacrifice the moft facred Laws of Reafon and Juftice to their private Interefts. 

There are no Tricks or Artifices which fome of the inferior Officers do not make Ufe of to 
deceive the fuperior Mandarins ; among the latter there are fome who endeavour to impofe 
upon the fupreme Tribunals of the Court, and even to deceive the Emperor himfelf. They are 
fo dexterous at cloaking their Defign, under the moft humble and flattering Expreffions; and 
in the Memorials, which they prefent, affeift fuchan Air of Dil-intereftednefs, that it is often a 
very hard Matter for the Prince not to miftake Falfehood for Truth. 

I3elld.es, as their Salaries are not always fufficient to lupport their Pomp and Luxury, they 
make no Difficulty to commit Injufticc, provided they can do it fecretly; and even Minifters of 
State, and chief Prefidents of thelupreme Courts, have been known to extort Money underhand 
from the Vice-Roys of Provinces; and thefe again, are forced to recruit themfelves by fqueezing 
the fubordinate Officers, who do not fail to exaft from the People wherewithal to defray the 
Expence. 

1 The Laws, however, have provided againft this Diforder by feveral Precautions, which keep Means ufcd 
the Mandarins within Bounds, and fhelter the People from Extortions. The Emperor [Tong- t0 P^ven: it. 

now reigning, has apply’d a ftill more effectual Remedy ; for he has augmented their 
Salaries, and declared he will receive no Prelents himfelf: forbidding them to receive more than 
their Due, under the Penalty of the Law, which ordains, that a Mandarin , who ihall receive or 
unjuftly exadt fourfeore Ounces of Silver, ihall be punifhed with Death. 

Bolides this, Fir ft, it is difficult to prevent Commotions among the People when they groan (tf Tie 
under Opprellion ; and the leaft Interruption which happens in a Province is imputed to the 3?®^- 
Vice-Roy, who is almoft fure to lofe his Employment, if it be not immediately fuppreffed. He ° r 

is confidered in the Eye of the Law, as the Head of a great Family, whereof, if the Peace be regions, 
difturbed, it muft be his Fault. ’Tis hisBufinefs to govern the fubordinate Officers, and hinder 
them from oppreffing the People. When the Yoke is cafy, they are fo far from fhaking it off, 
that they bear it chearfully. 

Secondly, The Law preferibes, that no Perfon Ihall be made a Mandarin of the People, (2 , Noneto 
either in the City he belongs to, or even in the Provinces where his Family dwells. And com- i>e prefl-uvd 
monly he does not poflfefs the fame Office many Years, in the fame Place, before he is advanced ; 1|1S nac£v * 

whence it happens, that he contracts* no fuch particular Intimacies with the People of the ° un iy ' 
Country, as may occafion his being partial: and as almoft all the other Mandarins , who govern 
in the fame Province, are unknown to him, he hath feldom any Reafon to favour them. 

If an Employment be given him in a Province joining to that where he came from, it muft be 
in a City at leaft fifty Leagues from it ; the Reafon is, becaufe a Mandarin ought to think of no- Reafons for 

thing but the publick Good. If he poffeffed a Place in his own Country, his Neighbours and Re ‘ 
Friends would not fail to folicit him, whereby he might either be biaffed in his Decrees to do S a ' 

Injuftice to others in their Favour, or carry’d, by a Spirit of Revenge, to ruin or opprels thofe 
from whom he, or fome of his Family, bad formerly received Injury. 

They are fo nice in this Refpedt, that they will not permit a Son, a Brother, or a Nephew, 

&c. to be a fubordinate Mandarin , where his Brother, Uncle, &c. is the Superior. For In¬ 
ftance, Suppofe fuch a one is Mandarin of a City of the third Rank, and the Emperor defigns 
to lend his eldeft Brother to be Vice-Roy of the fame Province-; on- this Occafion, the younger 
is obliged to give Notice of that Circumftance to the Court, which removes him to a Mandarmat 
of the"lame Degree in another province. , 

The Reafon of this Regulation is, becaufe either the elder Brother being, the Superior Officer, 
might favour the younger by conniving at his Faults; or the younger, prefuming on the Dignity 
and Protection of his Brother, be more partial and remifsin the execution of his Office. On the 
other hand, it would be very hard for one Brother to be obliged to draw' up an Aceufation 
againft another. _ 
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To avoid fuch Inconveniences, Relations are not permitted to poffefs Employments which 
have the leaft Dependance upon each other. What has beenTaid with regard to a Father an 
elder Brother or an Uncle being a fuperior Mandarin, ought hkewife to be underftood of a 
Son a Brother or a Nephew, ' in the fame Station, with Refpeft to a Father, elder Brother, or 
Uncle bein" their Inferiors; and in a word, of all Perfons whatever who are nearly related. 

Thirdly, *Every three Years there is a general Review of all the Mandarins of the Empire, who 
v- are examined with Regard to their good or bad Qualifications for Government. Every fuperior 
° f Mandarin examines the Conduft of the inferior, from the time the laft Informations were 
made, or ever fince they have been in Office; and give Notes to each of them, containing 
Praifes or Reprimands. For Inflance, the chief Mandarin of a City of the third Rank, who has 
under him three or four petty Mandarins, gives them Notes, and fends them to the Mandarin 
r- of a City of the fecond Rank, on whom he depends 5 this latter, who has Hkewife under him 
ieveral Mandarins governing Cities of the third Rank, examines thefe Notes, and either agrees 
thereto, or adds others, according to his Knowledge. 

When the Mandarin of the City of the fecond Order, has received the Notes from all the 
Mandarins of the Cities of the third Order, he gives them his Note; and then fends the Cata¬ 
logue of all the Mandarins in his Diftria, to the Mandarins-Ge neral of the Province, who refide 
at the Capital. This Catalogue pafifes from them to the Vice-Roy } who after he has examined 
it in private, and then with the four Mandarins-Geaeral, fends it to Court with his own 
Notes; that the chief Tribunal may have an exaft Knowledge of all the Mandarins of the Em¬ 
pire, in order to reward or puniffi them according to their Deferts. 

They reward a Mandarin by railing him fome Degrees higher, 1 or giving him a better 
Place : and they punifti him by removing him a few Degrees lower, or turning him but of his 
Poll. . 

For two Months that this Examination lafls, the Vice-Roy fees no Body, admits no Vifits, 
ncr receives any Letters from thofe who are in liis Government. He takes thefe Meafures that 
he may appear to be a Man of Integrity, and to regard nothing but Merit, 

5 .. As to the Form of thefe Notes under the Name of Mandarins, and .Title of their Mandarinat, 


Notes. they write: He is a Man greedy of Moneyhe is too fevere in his PuniJIments $ he treats the People 
harjhly : Or elfe, He is too much advanced in Tears. He is no longer able to perform the Duties of 
his Office, This Mail is proud, fantajlical, capricious, of an uneven Temper. That Perfon is rap, 
paflionate , has no command oj himfelf. Such a one is weak in his manner of Governing, does not 
know how to make himfelf obey'd ; or elfe, He is flow, he is not expeditious in difpatching Buflnefs, 
He is not well acquainted with the Laws'and Cuftoms,. See. 

Favourable Notes run in this manner: He x is a Man of Integrity, who does not opprefs the 
People, who Is attentive to all the Duties of his Office. Or elfe, He is a Man of Experience. He 
is fleadv without HarJhneJ's, and gains.ihe Love of the People He has the Art of governing, See. 

The Sfian When the Catalogue of Notes arrive at Pe-king, the fupreme Tribunal to which it is addrefs’d, 
puniftlcd ac- examme them > and having fet down fuch Reward or Punilhment as it .appoints for each Man- 
cording darin of the Province, fend them back to the Vice-Roy. They deprive thofe of their Employ- 
thereto. ments whofe Certificates are defective as to the fmalleft Point of Government: and raife thofe 


who are commended, to fuperior Mandarinats. For Inflance, one. who has been Mandarin 
of a City of a third Rank, and has given Proof of his Capacity, is advanced to the Government 
of a City of the fecond Rank, for which he feems to have the necefifary Talents. 

They are contented with raifing or turning down others a few Degrees; in which Cafe the 
Mandarins are obliged to put at the Head of their Orders, the Number of Degrees that they 
have been advanced or degraded. For Inflance, The Mandarins of this City, raifed three De¬ 
grees, Kya-fan-kye.: or elje, Kyang-fan-kye, turned down three Degrees, do give Notice and ordain, 
&c. By this Means the People are apprized of the Reward or Punilhment that the Mandarin 
deferved. When he has been railed ten Degrees, he has room to hope that he will be advanced 
to a fuperior Mandarinat; Onthe contrary, if he has been depreffed ten Degrees, he is in Danger 
of lofing his Employment. 

•firnf Inf' v Fourthl y 5 . As tFe General Officers might be corrupted with Bribes, by the Governors of 
iufo"tilu Pro- Gities,. and fo connive at the Injuftice of the Mandarins who opprefs the People ; the Emperor 
vinces. from time to time fends Infpedtors fecretly into the Provinces, who paffing from City to City, 
Hip into the Tribunals, while the Mandarin gives Audience 3 and alfo by their Enquiry among 
the Mechanics and common People, dexterpufly inform themfelves in what Manner he behaves 
in. the Adminiftration of his Office. And if by thefe fecret Informations, they dilcover any 
thing irregular in his Condubt, they prelently unveil. the Enfigns of their Dignity, and declare 
themfelves the Emperor’s Envoys. 

As the Infpebtor s Authority is abfolute, he that Moment profecutes the faulty Mandarins, 
and pnniihes them with all the Rigor of the Laws ; but if the. Injuftice be not very flagrant, 
he fends his Information to Court, that they may determine what is to be done. 

Method of Years ago, the Emperor appointed Commiffioners of this' kind for the Province of 

ccete' TiV° ng l t0 , en ^ ire into an Affair which concern’d the Vice-Roy and the Comptroller General 
° 1 r ff W ji™ 1 ^ ent ^ ccn *ati? ns t0 Pe-king again!! each other. The People of the Province, 
wio u ete by the dearnefs of Salt, the Price of which was confiderably augmented, took th e 
Vice-Roy s 1 art, and moft of the Mandarins General fpoke in favour of the latter* 
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The Emperor being very defirous of knowing who was in the Fault, lent the Tjong-ifi of 
the Provinces of Che-kyang and Fo-kyen; and the V (ong-ti) of Kyang-nan and Kyang-Ji. in Qua¬ 
lity of his Commiffioners to Kan-ton. At their Arrival they refilled the ufual Honours paid at 
their Reception ; and to remove all Sulpicion, that they might be gained to either Side by 
Prelents, they had even no Communication with the Mandarins, but when they cited them 
one after another to take their Informations. For which Reafon, without receiving or making 
any Vifit* they went dire&ly to the Palace prepared For them, and lluit themkives up, till 
fuch time as having cited the Vice-Roy and Comptroller General they had begun the Procefs, 
by repeated Interrogatories put to thofe two great Mandarins, who appeared feveral Times like 
tommon Criminals before their judges. 

The Vice-Roy, during the whole Time of die Trial, was obliged to leave his Palace every 
Morning, and repair to a Place near the Hall of Audience, and there to wait till Night; in 
which he was treated yet more favourably than the Comptroller-General, who was obliged all 
the Time to abfent himfelf from his Tribunal, and to be continually at the Door of the Au¬ 
dience-Chamber. 

All the Shops in the City were fhut up, and the People by their Deputies, feat in their Accu- 
fations againft the Comptroller, which were received by the Commillioners,as well as thofe of the 
Mandarms. The Informations being ended* the Commiffioners fent them to Pe-king, by a parti¬ 
cular Exprefs j after which they received Vifits from all the Mandarins, except the Comptroller- 
General. 



Fifthly, Tho’ the Infpedtors of Provinces are always chofen from among the Officers of (5) The Em- 
confiderable Polls, and known Integrity ; yet, as they may fometimes abufe their Power, and 
be tempted to enrich themfelves by taking Bribes from the Guilty, to wink at their Unjuftice.; in Perron, 0 "" 
to keep them upon their Guard, the Emperor, when they leaft think of it, makes a Progreft 
into certain Provinces, that he may hear in Perfon the juft Complaints of the People againft 
their Governors. Thefe Vifits, wherein the Prince affedts to render himfelf popular, make 
the Mandarins tremble, let their Condudt be ever Co little liable to blame. The. late Emperor Kw-t-rs 
Kang-hi in one of his Journeys into the Southern Provinces, made in 1689, palled thro’ the Trogrwi in 
Cities of Su-chenv, Tang-chew, and Man-ling. He was on Horfeback, follow’d by his Guards, and l6S9 ’ 
about three thoufand Gentlemen, in which manner he made his Entry into the laft. The Citizens 
came to receive him with Standards, filk Enfigns, Canopies, Umbrellas, and other Ornaments 
without Number. At the Diftauce of every twenty Paces they had eredted in the Streets Tri¬ 
umphal Arches cover’d with the fineft Stuffs, and adorn’d with Feftons, Ribbands, and Tufts 
of Silk, under which he pafs’d. The Streets were lin’d with an .infinite Number of People, 
who fhew’d the greateft Marks of Veneration, and obferv’d fo profound a Silence, that there was 
not heard the leaft Noife. He lay in his Bark the Night he arrived at Yang-chew, and the next 
Day made his Entry on Horfeback into the City j where, finding the Streets cover’d with 
Carpets, he afk’d the Inhabitants, if that had been done by the Mandarin's, Order : and finding 
they did it of their own accord, to give a public Teftimony of their Veneration for his Majefty, 
he exprefs’d his Satisfaction. The Streets were fo full of Men and Children, who throng’d among 
the Horfemen, that the Emperor ftopt every Moment, feeming to be highly delighted with it. 

The Inhabitants of Su-chew, having kid Carpets upon the Pavement of the Streets, the 
Emperor alighted, at the Entrance of the City, and commanded the Horfes to flop, that they 
might not fpoil fo many fine pieces of Silk, which belonged to the People: he went therefore on 
Foot to the Palace prepar’d for him, and honour’d the City with his Prefence for two Days. 

In thefe kinds of Journeys the Emperor declares himfelf the Protedlor and Father of the 

People, by executing fpeedy and fevere Juftiee upon the Mandarins, when the Complaints 
againft them are juft. P. le Comte relates an Example of this, by which the late Emperor 
Kang-hi render’d himfelf equally formidable to the Mandarins, and amiable to the People. 

£C This great Prince being fepavated at fome Diftance from his Attendants, (fays that Jefuit) His fpcedyy 
" and perceiving an old Man who wept bitterly, afk’d the Caufe of his Tears. My Lord, * 

“ reply’d the Man, who did not know him, I had but one' Child, in whom I placed alligw. 

“ my Joy as well as the Care of my Family , and a '•Tartarian Mandarin has taken him 

<c from me, fo that I am at prefent deprived of all Succour: for how can I, who am 
“ a poor weak Man, oblige the Governor to do me Juftiee ? This is not fo difficult as you 
<f think it, (reply’d the Emperor) get up behind me, and guide me, to the Houle of this 
tc Ravifher. The good Man obey’d without Ceremony, and in two Hours time they arriv’d 
<c at the Mandarins Palace, who did not exped fuch an extraordinary Vifit. 

“ Mean time the Guards and a great Company of Lords, after long rambling about, 

“ arriv’d at the Mandarin's ; and without knowing what was the matter, fome lurrounded 

<c the Houfe, while others enter’d with, the Emperor : who having convicted the Mandarin of 
<c the Violence he was aecufed of, condemned him to lofe his Head on the Spot. After 
“ this turning towards the afflided Father, “ To make you full Amends, faid he to him with 
“ a ferious Air, I give you the Employment of the guilty Perfon, who’is put to Death. Take 
cc Care to behave yourfelf in it with more Moderation than he did ; and let his . Crime and 
cc Punifhment be a Warning to you, that in your turn you be nor made an Example of.” 

Laftly, Nothing can be more inftrudive, as well as proper, to keep the Mandarins in ^ t; ic j m . 

Order, and prevent their committing Faults, than the Gazette, which is printed every Day p«fci Ga- 
at Pe-king, and difpers’d from thence into all the Provinces, There is nothing infcrtcd in it, but zcae ' 

what 
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what relates to the Government ; and as that of China is abfolutely Monarchical, and all 
Affairs however inconllderable are referr’d to the. Emperor j it contains nothing but what may 
be of great Ufe to dire# the Mandarins in the Execution of their Offices, and inftru# the 
Literati as well as the Commonalty. For Inftance, you find there the Names of the Mandarins 
who have been deprived of their Employments, and for what Reafons ; one, becaufe he was 
negligent in gathering the Emperor** Tribute, or had imbezzel’d it; another for being either too 
indulgent or fevere in his Punifhments; this for his Oppreffions, and that for want of Talents to 
govern well. If any Mandarin has been advanc’d to a confiderable Place, or remov’d to a worfe; 
or if he has been depriv’d, for fome Fault, of the Annual Penfion he receiv’d of the Emperor, 
it is immediately put into the. Gazette, 

Nature of It contains an Account of all Criminal Matters, which are punifh’d with Death; likewife 
ronuin'dk the Names of the Officers who fill the Places of the Mandarins that are remov’d; all the 
it. Calamities that happen in a Province, and the Relief given by the Mandarins of the refpedive 

Cities by the Emperor’s Order ; an Extra# of the Expences difburied for the Subfiftance of 
the Soldiers, .the Neceffities of the People, the Public Works, and the Benefaction of the 
Prince; the Remonftrances made by the Supreme Tribunal to the Emperor, concerning his own 
Condu# or his Decifions; therein is mention’d alfo the Day when the Emperor plough’d the 
Earth, in order by his Example to excite Emulation in the People, and infpire their Governours 
with a Love of Labour and Application to Agriculture ; the Time he Iras fix’d for affembling 
the Grandees of the Court, and all the Chief Mandarins of the Tribunals at Pe-king y .to be 
inftructed by him in their Duty. There you meet with the Laws, and new Cuftoms that have 
been eftablim’d; as alfo the Praifes or Reprimands given by the. Emperor to a Mandarin ; for 
Inftance, Such a Mandarin has no good Reputation-, if he, does not mend , Twill puntjh him. 

In fhoit, the ChineJ'e Gazette is fo contrived, that it is of great Ufe to indru# the Mandarins 
how to govern the People; for which Reafon they read it carefully, and as it gives an account 
of all the public Tranfa&ions in this vaft Empire, mod of them write down Remarks upon 
the Paflages in it, that may help to dire# their Condu#. 

Ta add any Nothing is printed in the Gazette but what has been prefented the Emperor, or comes from 
thing to it him ; thole who have the Care of it not daring to add a tittle, not even their own Refle#ions, 
criminal. U p 0n p a j n 0 f Corporal Puniiliments. 

In 1726, a Writer belonging to a Tribunal, and another employ’d m the Pod-Office, were 
condemned to die, for having inferted certain Failhoods in the Gazette ; the Reafon, upon 
which the Tribunal of Criminal Affairs founded their Judgment, was, that what they bad 
done fliew’d a Failure of Refpe# towards his Majefty, which is by the Laws declar’d Capital. 
SraiSf To conclude > the Laws prohibit the Mandarins mod of the common Pleafures of Life! They 
fiomPieaiuw. are . but feldom permitted to treat their Friends, and give them a Play ; they would, rifle 
their Fortune if they took the Liberty to game or walk abroad, to make private Vifits v or 
frequent public Affemblies; being debarr’d all Diverfions but what they can take, in the mod 
private Apartments of then own Palace. 


Degree. 1 ! fi¬ 
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Of the Military Government and Forces of the Empire; 
the Forts and Soldiers, their Arms and Artillery. 

A S there were formerly in France Knights belonging to the Army, and Knights belong- 
lng to the Laws, there are likewife in China Literary Do#ors, and Military Do#ors. 
Having already fpoken of the firft, upon whom the Government depends, we proceed 
now to the latter who are appointed to preferve Tranquillity in the Empire, to keep their Neigh¬ 
bours in Awe, and to difle or prevent Rebellions. r * . V o 

Ti!l e w itar y Officers of the Army, mud pafs feveral Examinations, as well 

^™ and % m p a P d S lve Proof of their Strength, Dexterity, and Experience in the 
r r p ^• ccordin S 1 y there are three Degrees among them, which they are to take, viz. 
thole of Batchelor, Licentiate, and Do#or of Arms. The Batchelors are examined in the 
Capital of every Province, m order to be Licentiates, in the Manner explain’d eifewhere. 

^ call ' d ^ dm is, ft* a*. 

is ?? °, f of the Rear-Guard, call’d TIew-fu. The fecond confix 

1 ritk wtr 0 fllMr ” am ' d The third is of the Mandarins of 

11 %n Th ^ Urth of ^Mandarins of the Van-Guard of the main 

Thef Th u ° the Mandarins of- the Van-Guard, call’d Tfyenfl 

have a ^, heir Head a Chief [or Prefidentj and two Affiftants, which are of the 
firft Oidei of Mandarwss. They commonly choofe for thefePofts great Lords of the Empire, and 

thefe 
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thefe are they who command the Officers and all the Soldiers. Thefe five depend on a Supreme Si , _ enieTri 
Tribunal of War, call’d Tong-ching-ju, whofe Prelident' is one of the greateft Lords of the burffiofVJ^- 
Empire, and has Authority over the five Tribunals, and all the Officers and Soldiers of the ^ 
Court; but to prevent the Abufe of fo exteniive a Power, which renders him Mailer of fo 
many Troops, they give him a Literary Mandarin for an Affidant, with the Title of Super- 
intendant of the Army, and two Inlpedtors nam’d by the Emperor, who have their Share in 
all Affairs. Moreover, when the Execution of any Military Projedt is in Agitation, they depend 
absolutely on the fourth of the fix Supreme Courts, call’d Ping-pu , already ipoken of, which 
has the whole Militia of the Empire under its Jurifdidtion. 

Tho’ there are great Lords, who, holding in the Empire the Rank of Princes, Dukes, and 
Earls, are above all the Orders of Mandat-ins, by their Dignity, Merit, and Services; yet there is 
not one of them but thinks himfelf honour’d by the Title he derives from his Mandarinat , and 
the Quality of Chief of the five Tribunals of Military Mandarins. None can be more ambitious to 
command than the Chinefc , placing all their Glory and Happinefs in having Authority in the State. 

The Rank and Bufinefs of the principal Military Mandarin is much the fame with that of 
a General in Europe. He has under him in fome Places four Mandarins , and in others only 1 
two, whofe Employment is not unlike that of our Lieutenant-Generals, who have likewile four 
fubordinate Mandarins, anfwering to Colonels; thefe again have under them others, who may 
be confidered as Captains, and have likewife their fubaltern Officers refembling our Lieutenants 
and Enfigns. 

Each of thefe Mandarins has a Train fuitable to his Dignity; and when he appears in 
Public, he is always attended by a Company of Officers belonging to his Tribunal. All of 
them together command a great number of Troops, partly Horfe, and partly Foot. 

Thefe Officers exercife their Soldiers regularly : the Exercife confiding in a kind of tumul- Difdpliue 
tuous and diforderly Marches, which they perform when they attend the Mandarm or elfe in 
forming Squadrons, in filing off in Order, in encountering each other, or in rallying at the Sound 
of Horns and Trumpets; in a Word, they draw the Bow, and handle the Sabre with a great deal 
of Skill. They alio from time to time review their Troops, examining carefully their Horfes, 

Muikets, Sabres, Arrows, Cuiraffes, and Helmets. If there be the lead Rud on their Arms, 
they are punifh’d on the Spot for their Negligence ; with thirty or forty Blows of aBattoon, if 
they are Chinefe ; or fo many Lafhes of a Whip, if they are 'tartars. At other times they are 
at Liberty to follow what Trade they pleafe, unlefs they are on fome Duty which gives them 
full Employ ; as when, for Indance, they are placed to guard a City-Gate, or to take Care of 
the high Roads. 

As the Military Bufinefs does not take up much of their Time in a Country which has Pro f eflion of 
been fo many Years at Peace ; far from being oblig’d to inlid: Men by Force, or Money, as “ovetctlTn 
is pradtiied in Europe, the Profeffion of a Soldier is commonly look’d upon as a Fortune, which cw m 
they endeavour to procure by means of their Friends, or by Prefents to the Mandarins ; the 
Service being generally in the Country where they dwell, and have their Family. 

The three Northern Provinces furnifh abundance of Soldiers, who every three Months receive The 
their Pay; being five Sous of fine Silver, and a Meafure of Rice a day, which is Efficient to 
maintain one Man. Some have double Pay, and Horfemen have five Sous more, with two 
Meafures of fmall Beans to feed their Horfes, which alfo are provided by the Emperor. 

They reckon more than eighteen thoufand Mandarins of War, and above feven hundred Numljer of 
thoufand Soldiers didributed among the Forts, Cities, and Fortifications, belonging to the Military 
feveral Provinces, and along the Great Wall. Thefe Troops being well cloathed, and well ^" s i<nd 
arm’d, make a very fine Appearance in their March, or on a Review ; but they are not ° nes ' 
comparable to the Soldiers of Europe, either for Courage or Difcipline, being eafily put into 
Diforder and routed. 

Befides, that the Chinefe are naturally effeminate, and the tartars are aimed degenerated cbhefim 
to Chinefe, the profound Peace they have enjoy’d, gives them no Opportunity to become f,™ d w S jf dieK * 
Warlike. Add to this the Edeem that they have for Learning preferable to every thing elfe ; 
the Dependance which the Soldiers have on the Literati ; and the Education that is given 
to Youth, (who fee nothing but Books and Cbarafters, who are indru&ed with a grave and 
ferious Air, and hear nothing fpokenofbut Law and Politics,) are fo many Obdrudtions to 
their being Warriors, Thefe Troops are fcarce ever employ’d, efpecially fince tartary has fub- 
mitted, for any thing elfe, but to prevent Revolts, or to quafli Commotions on their fird 
Appearance in a City or Province. Twenty four tartar Officers have at Court the Dignity 
of Captain-Generals, and there are likewife many Colonels. Befides thefe Officers, who were Number of 
edablilh’d by the tartars, there are alfo Officers of the Ping-pu, or Tribunal of War ; who Gentrals ' 
fuperintend the Chinefe Troops throughout the Empire, and have always Couriers ready to 
carry neceflary Orders into the Provinces, which is perform’d with great Secrecy. Their chief 
Employment is to purge the high Ways of Robbers, whom they follow and obferve fo carefully, 
that they feldom efcape. On thefe Occalions,Orders are. fent to the City, and, if there be a Necef- 
Jity for it, the Forces of feveral Cities, neared to the Place infeded by the Robbers, are employ’d. 

In War-time feveral Battallions are detach’d from every Province, to form an Army. 

Before the Union of the tartars and Chinefe, a prodigious Number of Troops were rang’d 
along the Great Wall, in. order to guard it, and cover the Empire agaiflft the Attempts of fuch 
formidable Enemies; but at prefent only the mod important Places are garrifon’d. 

Vol. I. " Uuu Nature 
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Nature Ins taken eare to fortify China mall other. Elua, where it might be liable to be attacked. 
The Sea which wafl.es fix Provinces, is fo fhallow near the Shore that no large Veffel can approach 
it without bein', broken to Pieces; and Storms are fo frequent that no Fleet can ride there in fate- 
ty: On the Weft there are inacceffible Mountains, which are.no left a Defence on that fide,- than 

the Sea and the Great Wall on the other two. _ . 

. Two Hundred and Fifteen Years before Chrift, this prodigious Work was built, by order of 
the Firft Emperor of the Family of Tfm, for fecuring three great Provinces againft the Irrupti¬ 
on* 0 f the Tartars. To execute this grand Defign he drew every third Man, capable of work- 
in*, out of each Province; and in laying the Foundation of it on the Sea-Coaft, he ordered feveral 
Ships loaden with Iron arid huge Stones to be funk •: whereon the Wall was raifed with fo much 
Art that the Workmen were not to leave the leaft Chink between the Stones on Forfeiture.of 
their Lives; hence the Work is almoft as intire at prefent, as when it was firft built. It is about 
500 Leagues iu Length, and broad enough for fix Horfemen to ride abreaft upon it. [See p. 20.] 

This Wall is admirable on two-accounts; Firft, That in its Courfe from Eaft to Weft it runs 
in feveral Places with a gradual Afcent, over very high Mountains; and is fortify’d with large Tow¬ 
ers, no more than two Bow-fhots a funder, that no part of it may be left undefended; It is hard 
to conceive how tins enormous Bulwark could be raifed, of the Height it is, in dry and barren 
Places; confidering the Bricks, Mortar, and all the neceffary Materials for the Work muft have 
been brought with incredible Labour from a great Diftance. 

The fecond is, That this Wall does not run in a ftrait Line, but, as may be feen in the Map, 
turns and winds in feveral Places, according to the Difpofition of the Mountains, in fuch a man¬ 


ner, that the North Part of China may be laid to be encom palled with three Walls inftead of one. 

, Fort . The Cities of War have no Advantage of- other fortified Cities but in their Situation, which 
&«wns.'° rtl " renders them difficult of Accefs. The whole. Art of Fortification among the Chinefe con fills in 
an excellent Rampart, Brick-Walls, Towers, and a large Ditch full of Water; and, to fay the 
Truth, this is fufficient Security againft all Efforts of Enemies, who are as ignorant of the offen- 
five as the defenfive part of War. : • 

Fortreffcs fe- The Forts, fortified Places, and Cittadels, are very numerous, and diftinguilh’d in feven diffe- 
vcrai kinds, rent Orders, named by the Chinefe, Quang, Ghey , So, Chin, Pan, Pii and Chay. There are about fix 
hundred of the firft Order, five hundred and upward of the fecond, three hundred arid, eleven of 
the third, three hundred of the fourth, one hundred and fifty of the fifth, and three hundred of 
thelaft: which make above two thoufand fortified Places, without reckoning the Towers, Ca¬ 
ttles, and Redoubts of the famous Wall, which have every one its particular Name and Garrifon. 
puces of Among the latter, there are Places of Refuge in the middle of theFields, whither theHufband- 


Kefuge. men and Pealants retire with their Flocks and Moveables, in cafe of Commotions, which rarely 
happen, or of the fudden Incurfion of Robbers, where they are fecure from all Infults. There 
are others built on the Tops of Rocks and craggy Mountains, inacceffible but by Ladders' or 
Steps cut into the .Rock. Thefe Places are not encompafs’d with Walls, their Strength corifift- 
ing iolely in their impregnable Situation, or in deep and broad Ditches capable of flopping the 
Rebels in their March. They reckon, befides thefe, more than three thouland Towers, or Ca¬ 
ttles called Stay, wherein are conftantly kept Centinels and other Soldiers on Duty, who, when 
they difeover any Difturbance, make a Signal: in .the Day, by a Flag on the Top of the Tower, 
and in the Night, by a lighted Torch, to alarm the Neighbouring Garrifons; for there is not a 
Province, City, nor walled Town in the Empire, but what has Soldiers for its Defence. 

Artillery and Artillery is but a modern Invention among the Chinefe, and tho’ that of Gunpowder is very 
Gunpowder, ancient, they have feldom made ufe of it but for Fireworks, wherein they excel. There are how¬ 
ever three or four Bombards ffiort and thick at the Gates of Nan-king , ancient enough to’prove 
that they have had fome Knowledge of Cannon, tho’ they feem’d to be ignorant of their Ufe; 
for they ferve for nothing but to be fhewn as Curiofities. They had alfo a few Patarreroes on 
Board their Veffels, but had not fkill enough to make ufe of them. 

Eiiri'povi In the Year 1621, the City of Ma-kau having prefen ted the Emperor with three Cannon, 
Cinuci ad- a nd Men to manage them, the firft Trial .of them was made before the Mandarins ; who were 
greatly l'urprized at the Novelty,- but more when they faw that one of the Pieces in recoiling kill’d 
a Portuguese,, and three Chinefe , who did not get out of the -way time enough. Thefe Guns be¬ 
ing employ d againft the Tartars , who came in Iwarms towards the Great Wall, they "were lo 
terrify d at the Havockmade by .them, that they fled, anddurft never approach it any more. 

In the Year 1636, when the Perfecution was raifed againft the Miffionaries, who had not dar’d 
to appear for ten Years, the Tartars having made a new Irruption into the Empire, the mill" 
tary Mandarins confulted aboutMeafures for putting a flop, to their Inroads, and talked of fortify¬ 
ing the Towns, and furnilhing them with Artillery. On this occafion, remembering they had of¬ 
ten heard Dr. Paul Syu fay,, that the Miffionaries underftood the Art of founding Cannon, they 
p Schott or- immediately befought the Emperor; to.command P. Adam Schaal, Prefident of the Tribunal of 
EmpeSto the MathemaUcks, to call feme. His Majefty was defirous to know before hand if this Father 
cut foraa. had ever actually founded any, or knew how to do it, Brn tha Mandarins taking upon themfelves 
to make the Enquiry, without letting , him perceive their Defign, intreated the Emp eror to haften 
the Order, which they were not to make ufe of unlefs a proper Occafion offered. Having obtained 
what they defired, they made the Father a Yifit, under pretence of propofing fome Difficulty in 
Aftronomy and putting him Queftions concerning, feveral parts,of the Mathematics: among 
the reft allied him, as it were by chance, if he underftood the method of calling Cannon;, and 

the 
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the Father replying that he underflood its Principles, they immediately prefented him the Em¬ 
peror’s Orders. The Miffionary excufed him fell', by alledging that theTra&icewas quite different 
from the Theory; but obey he muff, and inftruCt the Workmen. Accordingly they affisncd him 
a proper Place near the Palace, that he might be affifled by the Eunuchs of the Court, Afterwards 
the feveral Pieces of Work relating to Optics, Statid, Architecture and Fortification, and fevc- 
ral Inftruments of Wood and Copper, made by P. 'Ferdinand Verbis ft, for the Obfcrvatory at Pe¬ 
king, perfwaded the Mandarins that he jnuft be equally (killed in founding Cannon ; which they 
wanted in order to defend the Empire againft its Enemies, and efpeciaUy certain Robbers who in— 
fefted the Coafts and Frontiers of China, from whence it was difficult to chafe them. 

For this rcafon they prefented a Memorial to the Emperor,- befccching him to order P. Vcrbitjl p Fer ,,j 
to inftmet Workmen in the manner of founding and making of Cannon, for the Prefetvation of calls "30 
the State. The Jeluit having read in the Regifter of the Church of Pe-king, that a great num- Canno «- 
ber of Miffionaries have been brought into the Empire by the fame means, under the la ft Family 
of the Chinefe Emperors; and believing that fuch a piece of Service done for the Emperor would 
induce him to. favour the Romijh Religion, he caft 130 Pieces of. Cannon with wonderful 
Succefs. 

Some time after, the Council of the Chief Mandarins o f War, having prefented a Memorial Cafe 3*0 
to the Emperor, whereby they required 320 Pieces of Cannon, of different Bores, after the Eh- ni01 ' e> 
ropean Fafhion, for the defence of the fortified Places; his Majefty 'granted their Requeft, add or¬ 
der’d that Nan-wbay-jin (for fo the Chinefe called P. Verbiefi) ffiould over fee the Work, which was 
to be perform’d accordingly to the Patterns, to be painted and prefented him in a Memorial. Ac¬ 
cordingly the nth of February 1681, P .Verbiefi having prefented the Patterns, they were approv¬ 
ed of; and an Order was feht to the Tribunal, which has the Infpeftion of the Publick Build¬ 
ings and Works, to furnifh all things iieceffary for the Purpofc without Delay. 

• It took up above a Year to make thefe Cannon, in which time the Father met with many Ob- They are a 
(fractions from the Eunuchs of the Palace, who, impatient to fee a Stranger fo much in favour X car in imi * 
with the Emperor, us’d their utmoftendeavours to defeat the Undertaking; they complained eve- Ivin2 ‘ 
ry Moment of the Slownefs of the' Workmen,’while they caufcd the Metal to beftolen away by 
the Under-Officers of the 1 Court; Asfoon as oiie of the latgeft Guns was caft, before it could be 
poliffied on the infide, they forced an Iron Bullet into the Mouth of it, thinking thereby to ren¬ 
der it ufelefs; but Verbiefi having charged it thro’ the Touchhole, it was fired out with fuch 
a terrible Noife, that the Emperor hearing it in the Palace wou’d needs fee it repeated. When'- 
all the Cannon were finifhed, they were taken to the foot of the Mountains, half a Day’s Journey 
Weft from Feking, whither feveral Mandarins went to fee them tried; whereof report being made 
to the Emperor, he went himfelf, with feveral Governors of Weftern 'Fartary, who were then at 
Peking , and the principal Officers of his Army, befides his whole Court, id fee the Experiment. 
Accordingly they were loaded in hisPrefence,- and difeharged feveral times againft fuch Places as 
he direfled. 

Obferving that the Balls hit the Places they were levell’d at by the Jefuit with his Inftruments, wJl0 J)Q _ 
he was fo greatly pleafed that he made a folemn Feaft for th tfartarian Governor, and princi- nours Ver- 
pal Officers of the Army, in the middle of the Fields under Tents- drinking out of his Golden 
Cup, to the Health of his Father-in-Law, of his Officers,- and even of thofe who had fo exadtly 
diredted the Cannon. At length fending for F. Verbiefi, who by his Orders Was lodged near his 
own Tent, he faid to him, The Cannon you caufed to be made for me the lafi Tear were very fervicea- 
ble againft the Rebels, in the Provinces of Shen-fi, Hu-quang W Kyang-fi, and I am welljatis- 
fied with your Services-, then taking off his Veil furred with Martin-fkins of great value, and alfo 
his Gown that was under it, he gave them to him as a Teftimony of his Friendfliip. 

They continued feveral Days to make Proof of the Guns, in which time they difeharged twen¬ 
ty three thoufand Bullets, to the great Satisfaction of the Mandarins , wh'ofe Officers affifted at the 
fame time. P. Verbiefi compofed a Treatife on the founding of Cannon, and their Ufe, which 
he prefented the Emperor; with forty four Tables of Figures neceffary for underftanding the Art; 
and of the Inftruments proper to level the Cannon fot (hooting at any Mark. 

A few Months afterwards, the Tribunal for enquiring into the Deferts of Perfons who have 
done fervice to the State, prefented a Memorial to the Emperor,- wherein they befought him to 
have regard to the Service P. Verbiefi had done, by calling fo many Pieces of Artillery. His Ma¬ 
jefty granted their Petition, and bellow’d on him a Title of Honour, like that conferr’d on the Vice- 
Roys, when they have deferved well in their Government by their prudent-Gofiducl. To prevent 
the Superftition of the Chinefe, who facrifice to the Spirit of the Air, Mountains and Rivers, ac¬ 
cording to the various natural Events, and the different Works they begin orfiniffi, P. Verbiefi . 
fixed a Day to blefs the Cannon in a folemn Manner. For this purpole he ereCted an Altar in the bieWfthe 
Foundary, on which he placed a Crucifix, and then in' his Surplice and Stole, adored the true Cannon. 

God, making nine Proftrations, and beating his Forehead againft the Ground 5 and as it is the Cuf- 
tom’in China to give Names tofoch kinds of Works, the Father gave to every Piece of Cannon 
the Names of a he or Ihe Saint of the Romifh Church, tracing the Characters that Were to be en¬ 
graven on the Breech of the Gun. 

Some Perfons, with a delign to render the Jeluits odious, publilhed Libels Iri Spain and Italy 
againft P. Verbiefi ; affirming, that it was unworthy of a Prieft and a Regular to furnifh the Infi¬ 
dels with Arms, and that he had incurred the Excommunications of the Popes who have forbid¬ 
den it. . 


The 
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The- Father orudentlv rcpiy'd, That the Intention of the Church in this Prohibition, was to 
hinder the Infidels from making ufe of thofe Arms againft the Chnftians; that nothing like this 
could happen in China, fince neither the Chincje nor tartars could make war againft the Chri- 
n;, ns . Th a t on the contrary, by this means the Romifli Religiom was eftabhflied m China s 
Jince the Emperor, in recompencc of fuch a Service, gave the Miffionanes leave to preach 

thl But P U cCed from thefe Invedtives by the honourable Brief fent him by Pope 
Innocent XIth; who therein praifes him for having fo wifely employed the profane Sciences for 
the Converfion of the Chinefc, and exhorts him to continue, by his Zeal and Knowledge, to pro¬ 
mote his Religion, promifing him all the Afliftance of the Holy See, and his Pontifical Authority, 


Of the Polity of the Chinefe, as well in the Cities for 
maintaining good Order, as in the great Roads for the 
Safety and Conventency of. Travellers; of the Cuftom* 
Houfes, Ports, &c. 

I N fuch a vaft Dominion as China, fo prodigioufty populous, and fo full of Cities, there would 
be nothing but Confufion and Diibrder, if the Regulations were not fo exadtly obferved as 
to prevent .the leaft Difturbances j the Repofe which it enjoys being the Effedt of the Wif- 
dom of its Laws. 

Cities di- Every City is divided into Wards, each of which has a Head, who keeps an Eye over a 
Wards" 1 ' 0 certain Number of Houfes, being refponfible for whatever paffes within his Precindt; fo that 
thould any Tumult happen, and he negledl immediately to inform the Mandarin about it, he 
would be very feverely punilh’d. 

Mafters of Families are equally refponfible for the Condudt of their Children and Servants; 
he 'who has all the Authority being deem’d culpable, when his Inferiors, who owe him Obe¬ 
dience and Refpedt, have committed any Crime. The very Neighbours themfelves are obliged to 
lend mutual Afliftance when any Misfortune happens, for Inftance, a Robbery in the Night ; 
and in fuch Cafes one Houfe anfwers for the next. 

thcGat^ There is always a good Guard at the Gates of every City, who examine all Paflengers; and 
if they lee any thing fufpicious about a Man, if his Phyfiognomy, Air, or. Accent, dilcover 
him to be a Stranger, he is immediately ftopp’d, and Notice given to the Mandarin. 

One of their principal Maxims, and which they believe contributes moft to good Government, 
is, not to fuffer Foreigners to fettle in the Empire ; for befides their hereditary Pride, and Con¬ 
tempt of other Nations, whom they look upon as barbarous, they are perfuaded, that a Mixture 
of People would introduce a'Diverfity of Manners and Cuftoms, which would gradually pro¬ 
duce perfonai Quarrels, Parties and Rebellions, fatal to the Tranquility of the Empire. 

As foon as Night falls, the Gates of the City, as alfo the Barricades at the End, of every 
hii. Street are carefully Ihutj and at proper Diftances there are Cemries, to ftop thole who are 
abroad. In fome Places there are Horfemen continually patrolling, upon the Ramparts) 
the Night, fay they, is for Repofe, and the Day for Work . This Law is fo well obferved, that 
. no People of Credit will be Teen at Night in the Streets; and if any one happens to be found, he 
is look’d upon as a Scoundrel or Robber, on the Lurch to do Mifehief by favour of the Dark- 
nefs, and therefore he is ftopp’d : So that it is very dangerous to be abroad at unfeafonable Hours; 
it being difficult, however innocent, to efcape the Severity of the Magiftrates. 

Watches of There are in every City large Bells, or a Drum of a very extraordinary Size, with which 
the Night. t hey diftinguilh the Watches of the Night. Every Watch lafts two Hours. The firft begins 
about Eight in the Evening, during which they ftrike from time to time one Stroke, 
either on the Bell or on the Drum.; in like manner,, they ftrike two Strokes throughout the 
iecond Watch, three. in the third, and fo on j infomuch that at any Time of the Night, one 
may know within a Trifle what it is 0’ Clock. The Sound of their Bells is not very harmonious* 
becau.fe the Hammer which they ftrike with is not of Metal, but of Wood. 

The Gate of Arms is only for the Ufe of Soldiers, who feldom are in their military Accoutre¬ 
ments but when on Duty, as in time of War, • when they keep Guards; when they pafs in 
Review, or when they attend the Mandarins at other times they apply themfelves to Trade, 
or follow their own private Profeffions, 

If there happens to be a Quarrel among the. Populace, and from abuflve Language thev come 
to Blows, they are extremely careful.not to fired Blood; for which Reafon if they chance to 
have any Stick or Iron Weapons in their Hands, they lay it afide, and fall a Boxing. 

They commonly end their . Quarrels by complaining to a Mandarin , who fitting in his 
Chair of State, and furrounded with his Officers, very , calmlv hears both Parties plead their 
mvn Caufe ; after which he caufes the culpable, and fometimes both' Parties to be baftonadoed 
m his Prefence. ■ ** ■ 

There 
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There are common Proftitutes in China as well as ellewhere; but as they generally cauie Diftur- Common 
bances, they are not permitted to live within the Walls of the City, or have private Houles to 
themfelves; but leveral of them lodge together, and often under the Government of a Man, 
who is refponfihle for any Diforder. After all, thcfeloofe Women are but barely tolerated, being 
look’d upon as infamous; and Ibme Governors of Cities will not permit them to live within their 
j.)ilh'ids. 

In ihort, the Education they give to Youth, contributes much to the Repofs which the Cities 
enjoy ; for as Offices and Dignities are obtained according to the Progress made in the Sciences, 
young Perfonsare kept continually to their Studies, being wholly debarr’d from Play, and all 
jDivurJions likely to promote Idlencfs: by which clofe Application to cultivate their Minds, and 
exercife their Memories, they are accuftomed to moderate their unruly Pollions,and free from a 
great Part of thofe Vices that neceflarily attend Idlenefs and Sloth. 

Nor is the Government lefs careful to render the great Roads fafe, hand fame and commodious, The peat 
than to preferve Peace in the Cities. The numerous Canals* fo ufeful for the tranlporting of Mcr- R,Jild '’ 
ehandizes into feveral Provinces, are border’d with Quays of hewn Stone ; and in low, marfhy, 
and watery Places, very long Caufeways have been raifed for the Convenieucy of Travellers, 

Great Care is taken to keep the Roads even, and often to have them well pav’d, efpecially in ke p t j n OA 
the Southern Provinces, where they ufe neither Horfes nor Waggons. TheRcadsare commonly 
very broad, and as in many Places the Soil is light, it dries almoft as foon as the Rain ceafes. 

They have made Ways over the higheft Mountains, by cutting thro’ Rocks, levelling the Tops 
of Hills, and filling up the Valleys. 

In fome Provinces the high Roads are like fo many great Walks, having very tall Trees, and liJ f e Gardcn ’ 
fometimes Walls on. each Side, eight Foot high, to prevent Travellers from riding over Walks ‘ 
the Fields; with Openings into the Crois-ways leading to different Villages. 

In the great Roads there are at proper Diftances refting Places, very neat and conveniently with retting 
fenced, as well againft the ^Winter Cold as the Summer Heats. Moft of the Mandarins oh their Placcs ' 
Return to their own Country, after being difmifs’d from their Employments, endeavour to 
recommend themfelves by Works of this Kind. . 

There are alfo Temples andPagods, which afford a Retreat in the Day time, but it is with 
great Difficulty that any Perfon is permitted to flay there all Night, except the Mandarins , who 
have that Privilege. The Bonzas wait on them with great Affe&ion, receiving them with the 
Sound of Mufical Inftruments, and lodging them in their own Apartments 2 "They alfo take 
Care of their Baggage, their Servants and Porters. 

.This fort of Gentlemen make very free with their Gods; for they put their Temples to all 
manner of Ufes, not thinking fuch Familiarity inconfiftent with the Reverence due to them. 

There are fome charitable Perfbns, who hire Men to diftribute Tea to poor Travellers in the 
Summer, and in the Winter a kind of Water with Ginger infiffed in it; requiring no other 
Return, but that they would not forget the Name of their Benefaftors. 

Inns are numerous enough on the Roads; but nothing can be more wretched or ill con- wretched 
trived, excepting thofe on the great Roads, which are very large and handfome; but Travellers ^ Q n j d “ n tilS 
muff carry their Beds along with them, or elfe be forced to lie on a plain Mat.- The Chinefe y °’ 1 S ‘ 
efpecially the meaner fort, never ufe Blankets, being content to wrap themfelves, fometimes quite 
naked, in a Cover-lid lined with Linnen ; fo that their. Beds are eafily carry’d. The Enter¬ 
tainment is fuitable to the Lodging, for yoo will, have very good Luck if you meet with any 
Fifh or the leaft Bit of- Meat, In feveral Places, however, Pheafants are cheaper than other 
wild Fowls; for fometimes four may be bought for ten Sols. ’Tis true Lome of thefe Inns 
afford better Accommodations than others, but the bell: of them are very mean; confifting- for 
the general of four Mud Walls without any Plaiftering. All the Rafters in the Roof appear, 
and ’tis well if you do not fee thro’ it in many Places; belides the Rooms which are feldom 
paved are full ofploles. In fome Provinces thefe Inns are built only of Earth and Reeds, 
but. in the Cities they are of Bricks, and pretty convenient. In the Northern Parts one meets, 
with what they call Kan's ; being great Brick Effrades, the whole Breadth of the Room, with a 
Stove underneath,, and a Mat made of Reeds on the Top, whereon you may lay your Bed 
if you have one. 

They have taken Care to publifli an Itinerary, which contains all the Roads, with the Diftances Book of t]l6 
of Places both by Land and Water, from Pe-king to the Borders of the Empire (f). The Man- the Roads. 
darms make ufe of this Book when they fet out from the Court, to take Poffeflion of their 
Employments in the Provinces. At the End of every Stage there is a Houfe called Kang-quan , 
appointed to receive the Mandarins , and all thofe who travel by the. Emperor’s Order, who defrays 
their Expences. • 

The Day before a Mandarin fets out on his. Journey, -a Courier is fent forwards, who carries 
a .Tablet, wherein is written the Name and Employment of that Officer; on Sight of which 
the Lodgings are immediately prepared for him according to his .Dignity ; and he is fumidl’d 
with all Neceflaries, fuch as Provifions, Porters, Horfes, and Chairs, or Barks if he goes by Water. 

.The Couriers, who publifli the Approach of the Mandarin , always End Horfes ready; and 
Vol, 1, X x x that 

(f) .Had the Miffiortaries fent a Tfanflaticm of thefe Itinera^ fome Meafqre have ftipplied the Want of the Journals of their 
J-ies, it would have been very acceptable to the’Curious; thereby own Travels over the Provinces, when they made the Maps, 
we might have improved the Maps with the Roads, and in ' 
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that they may not be disappointed, 
Several times upon a Bafon, to give 


one or two Li, before their Arrival, they Strike .very hard 
Notice that the Horfe may be immediately Saddled if it ba 


Thefe Houfes* appointed for Lodging of the Mandarins, are not So handfome as might be 
T v K3 “ S ~ expe&ed ■ for which ReaSon, when one reads of Such things in the Relations of foreign Countries, 
q "" n ' he ought’to make Some Allowance: not that the Authors are given to magnify, but they often 

borrow the Descriptions from the Natives, to whom very mean Things Seem magnificent. Be- 
fides, they are obliged to make USe of Terms, which convey very lofty Ideas to Europeans i 
When it is Said, for Inftance, that the Kong-quan are prepared for the Reception of the Man¬ 
darins and thofe who are entertained at the Emperor’s Expence, one would imagine them from 
hence’to be noble Stru&ures. When farther we read that an Officer is fent before hand with Or¬ 
ders to get every thing ready againft the Mandarin arrives. It is natural to believe that they were 
in a Hurry to fpread Carpets, and adorn the Apartments with handfome Moveables • but the 
Their Furni- Qfc„ e j' e Frugality, and the great Number of Meffengers, who are difpatch’d from Court, free 
ture ' them from this Trouble : the Furniture to be prepared confifting of a few Felts and Mats, 
two or three Chairs, a Table, and a wooden Bedhead cover’d with a Mat, when there is never 
a K a n. If he be a Mandarin of confiderable Rank, and the Kong-quan not fuitable to his Dig¬ 
nity, he is lodged in one of the beft Houfes of the City, where an Apartment is borrowed for him. 

The Kong-quan are fometimes large and fometimes finall, and there are fome handfome and 
KcltlnL - 1 commodious enough. By that of Kan-ton. which is .one of the common fort, one may judge 

ddcribed, 0 f the reft: It is of a moderate Size, confifting of two Courts, and two principal Buildings; 

one of which, at the Bottom of the firft Court,' is a ‘Ting, or large open Hall, for receiving 
Vilits. The other, handing at the end of the fecond Court, is divided into three Parts; that 

in the middle ferving for a Salon, or Anti-Chamber, to the two great Rooms that are on the 

Sides, with each a Clofet behind. This Difpofition is obferved in moft of the Houfes belonging 
to Perfons of any Diftindlion. The Hall and Anti-Chamber are each adorn’d with two great 
Lanthorns of tranfparent Silk painted, hung up in the manner of a Branch ; alfo the Gate 
towards the Street, and thofe of the Courts are each enlightened'with two large'Paper-Lanthorns, 


adorn’d with large Characters, 

Watch Tow- On the great Roads, at proper Diftances, there are a fort of Towers, with Centry Boxes upon 
ersand Cen- them for Centinels, and Flag-ftaffs to' make Signals, in Cafe of Alarms. Thefe Towers 
Roads. a the are ma< ^ e Turf, or temper’d Earth ; they are fquare, about twelve Foot high, with Bat¬ 
tlements, and are built Banting. In fome Provinces there are large. Bells ofcaft Iron on the 
Top of them ; but moft of thofe which are not upon the Road to Pe-king, have neither Centry 
Boxes nor Battlements. According to the Laws, thefe Towers ought to be found on all fre¬ 
quented Roads, at the Diftance of every five Li [or half League] one fmall and another large 
alternately; with Soldiers continually upon Duty to obferve what paffes, and prevent any Diftur- 
bance. Thefe Soldiers have their Guard-Houfes, and place themfelves in a Rank, when any 
confiderable Officer pafies by. They are very regular, efpecially in Pe-che-li, which is the Province 
of the Court, and there is always a Centry in the Box. 


In fome other Provinces thefe Towers falling to Ruin, Orders are given from time to time to 
repair and keep Guard in them; efpecially when they are apprehenfive of Robbers, or any 
Difturbance. In which Cafe the Number of Soldiers not being fufficient, they oblige theVillages to 
lend Affiftance in their Turns. The Mandarins make a Lift, and the Inhabitants agree among 
themfelves in dividing the Duty. 

jobbers rare If this Law was obferved ftri&ly, there would be no Robbers in China ; for at every half 
in China , League there would be a Guard to ftop fufpicious Perfons; not only in the Roads leading to 
the Capitals, but alfo in thofe from one City to another.; fo that as the Cities are very numerous, 
and all the Country is eroffed with great Roads, thefe Towers occur almoft every Moment. 
For this Reafon Highway-Men are very rare, in China ; ihdeed they are fometimes found in the 
Provinces neighbouring to Pe-king ; but they feldom murder thofe they rob, and when they 
have done their Bufinefs, they make off very dexteroufly. In other Provinces there are very 
few Robbers. Thefe Towers.are alfo of Ufe to determine the' Diftance from one Place to 


another, much in the fame manner as the Roman Stones. 


'Chairs or Se- When the Roads are too rough to travel on Horfeback, they make Ufe of Chairs, which the 
■*»"' ror tra - Chinefe call guan-kyau, that is to fay, Mandarin- Chairs; becaufe the Chairs ufed by the Mania- 
ve rins are of much the fame Faftuon. The Body of the Chair is not unlike that of the Hackney- 

Chairs.of Paris, but it is larger, higher and lighter. It is made of Bambu\ a kind of Cane, very 
ftrong and light, kid a-crofs each other in the Form of a Lattice, and tied together very ftrongly 
with Rattan ; which is another fort of Cane very fmall but ftrong, creeping along the Earth, 
to the Length of eight hundred or a thoufand Foot. This Lattice is covered from Top t» 
Bottom with a Piece of coloured .Linnen, Silk, or Woolen Cloth, according to the Seafon; 
oyer which, in rainy Weather, they put an Qil-Cloath [if we may call that fo which is made of 
Taftaty.} 

ilowcarry’d. This Chair which is of a convenient Size for .fitting at Eafe, is carried by Men like our portable 
Chairs or Sedans. If there be but two Chairmen, the Ends of the Poles reft upon their Shoul¬ 
ders; but if it be a Sedan with four Chairmen, then the Ends of the Poles as well before as be¬ 
hind, pafs thro two running Knots of a ftrong pliable Cord, hung by the middle to a thick 

- ■: Stick, 
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Stick, whole Ends reft on the Shoulders of the Chairmen, (g) and then there are commonly 
eight in order to relieve each other. 

When to avoid the Heats, they travel in the Night, efpecially along Mountains infefted with The NoUiM 
Tygers, they hire Guards on the Spot with Torches5 which fcrve both to light them and to fcare 
thole wild Beaftr, who are naturally afraid of Fire. They are made of Brandies of the Pine Tree, Summer" 
dried by the Fire, and prepared in fuch a manner that the Wind and Rain do but make them time - 
burn the fafter, each Torch, which is fix or leven Foot long, lafting near an Hour i and with 
the Help of four, or five of thefe Guides, they travel all Night over the Hills, with as much 
Safety and Eafe as at Noon Day in s a plain Country 3 Wherefore in mountainous Countries thele 
forts of Conveniencies are to be found at proper Diftances. However, fcarce any Body but 
thofe fent from Court, the Mandarins , and other great Lords, travel in this Manner 
during the Night; for having a great Train they have nothing to fear either from Tygers or 
Robbers. 

The great Number of Villages upon the Roads, full of Pagods, is no finall Conveniency to Monuments 
Travellers. Over againft thele Pagods, and in the great Roads, one meets with a great many 
Monuments, called She-pey, with Infcriptions on them 3 being great Stones generally of Marble, ^j. e 
Handing upright upon Bafes of the fame ; wherein a Mortis being made, the Stones are 
fixt in by means of Tenons cut at the Ends, and joined together without farther Trouble. 

Some of thefe Stones are eight Foot high, two broad, and almoft one thick 3 tho’ commonly 
the Height is not above four or five Feet, and the other Dimenfions in Proportion. 

The largeft of all are eredted on a Stone Tortoife, in which the Chinefe Architedfs (if they de- 
ferve that Name) have more Regard to Probability than the Grecian, who introduced Caryatides (k) 
and Supporters. Nay, what was ftill more extravagant, fome put Culhionson their Heads for 
fear luch heavy Burdens Ihould incommode them. 

Some tew of thefe She-pey are furrounded with large Halls 5 others to avoid Experice, are in* 
doled with a fmall Brick Building, and covered with a neat Roof 1 they are exadtly fquare 
except towards the Top, which is fomewhat rounded or covered with fome Grotefque Figure* 
often cut out of another Piece of Stone. 

When they are eredted on Account of fome Favour or Honours received from the Emperor, 
they carve two Dragons varioully twifted : The Inhabitants of the Cities eredt them in Memory 
of their Mandarins , when they are fatisfied with their Governmerit. The Officers eredt them 
to perpetuate the extraordinary Honours bellowed on them by the Emperor, and for feveral 
other Realons. 

One great Conveniency to thofe that travel by. Land in China is, the Eafe and Safety where- Goods csr- 
with their Goods are carried by Porters, who are very numerous in every City, and have their 
Head, to whom Perfons apply 5 and having agreed for the Price, he gives them as many by Ported 
Tickets as they have hired Porters, by means whereof they are furnilhed in ah Inftant, and he 
becomes anfwerable for the Contents of their Bales. When the Porters have brought their Loads 
to the Place appointed, you give every one of them a Ticket, which they carry back to their Chief, 
who pays them with the Money you have advanced. 

In much frequented Roads, as for Inftance, that over the Mountain of Mey-lin , (which Manner of 
feparates the Province of Kyang-Ji and Quang-tong,) there are in the Cities between which they ^| the 
pafs, a great Number of Officers, where all the Porters, both in the City and Country, give ei! ' 
in their Names with good Security: fo that if you have Occafion for three or four hundred, they 
will provide them. Having applied to the Head of the Office, he makes out an exadt Lift 
in a Trice, of all you have to carry, whether they be Bcxes or other things 3 and agrees with 
you for fo much a Pound, the Price being commonly about ten Sols a hundred Weight 
for a Day’s Carriage, which you pay before-hand, and then you have no farther Trouble: 
for the Principal gives every Porter his Load, with a Note of what it contains; and when you 
arrive at the City on the other Side, all that belongs to you is faithfully delivered by the Corre- HoW ^ 
fpondent Office. The Burden is faftened by Cords to the Middle of a Pole of Bambfl % the S'* 

Ends of which are carried by two Men on their Shoulders; and if the Weight be too great, 
then they make ufe of four Men with two Poles. They are changed every Day, and obliged 
to make the fame Stages with thofe who employ them. When one Man carries a Bundle alone, 
he lightens his Load, by dividing it into two equal Parts, arid fattening them with Cords or ) 

Hooks, to the Ends of a fiat Bambit Pole ; afterwards he poifes the Pole upon his Shoulders 
like a * Ballance, which bends and riles alternately as he goes along. When he is weary of 
carrying his Load on one Shoulder, he dexteroufly gives the Pole a twift round his Neck upon 
the other Shoulder, and by this Means fome will carry a hundred and fixty French Pounds ten 
Leagues in a Day ; for as they are paid by the Pound, they cany as much as they can at a 

Wt jn fome Provinces they make ufe of Mules for carrying the Bales and Merchandizes, but oftener Camwich 
Carts with one Wheel; which indeed are Wheel-barrows, excepting that the Wheel is very large one Wheel, 
and placed in the middle. On each end of the Axel-Tree, which comes out on both iides,. they 
place a Lattice, whereon they lay Loads of equal Weight. . This Cuftom is very common in 
feveral Parts of China-, one Man only thrufts it forwards, or if the Load be heavy, another 

Man, 


fc) The Chairmen muft be fuppofed to follow one another, 
two before and two behind the Sedan, which is carried as 
it were in Slings; for fuch the Stick and Rope feem to be by 
the Defcription. 


(a) Caryatides, is a fort of Pilafter reprefentlng the Figure of 
a Woman without Arina, and cover’d, with a Robe down to tho 
Heels, and the Supporters Statues of Men. 
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Man or elfe an Afs,is put before to draw it, and fometimesboth.They have Axle-Trees resembling, 
with’lhe Wheel plac'd Ward, but they farce ever nuke ufe of them rn Journeys. When the 
Lnids are carry’d by Mules, the common Price for twenty five Days is four Tads and an half, 
or at mold five according to the different Seafons and Price of Provifions 5 return’d Mules may 
be hired a great deal cheaper. The Muleteers are oblig’d to maintain and bear their own 
Charges back, if no body hires them. Their Mules are very little if compared with thofc of 
Europe but they are very ftrong; their ufual Load being from one hundred and eighty to two 
hundred CM? Pounds. The C&ene/e Pound is four Ounces heavier than ours. 

There are Cuftom-Houfes in China , but they are not fo rigorous as thofc in the Indies , (where 
in Paffengers are iearch’d without regard to Decency or Shame) or indeed any where elfe; for they 
nfe- fearcli no Man’s Perfon, and very rarely open the Bales. Nay, if a Man makes a tolerable 
Appearance, they not only forbear to open his Cheft, but take nothing of him, We fee plainly, 
fay they, that the Gentleman is no Merchant. 

There are Cuftom-Houfes where they pay by the Lump, and then Credit is given to the 
Merchant’s own Bill of Parcels. There are others that require fo much-.a Load, which is eafiiy'- 
fettled. Even the Emperor’s Kang-ho [or Travelling Order] does not exempt one from paying. 
Cuftom ; neverthelefs the Mandarin out of Refpedt lets him pafs, without, requiring any thing: 


But at Peeking they are generally more ftri£t 

The Bales of Goods, which come from, or are fent to, the great Officers of the Court, have 
each a Fong-tyau pafted on it, which is a large flip of Paper, whereon is written the Time it 
was pack’d up, with the Name and Dignity of the Owner ; and if thefe Officers are confider- 
able, they dare not venture to open them. 

Formerly the Cuftom-Houfes were fhut up, and the Mandarin belonging to them changed 
every Year. This Mandarin by his Employ was a confiderable Officer, who bad the right of 
Memorial, that is, to addrefs the Emperor immediately} but for twelve Years paft the Emperor 
has committed the Care of the Cuftom-Houfe to the Vice-Roy of each Province, who appoints 
a trufty Mandarin to receive the Cuftoms; however, they have been oblig’d of late to appoint 
* particular Mandarins for thofe of Qnang-tong and Fo-kyen , on account of the Trouble cccafion’d 

by the Sea Trade. 

Poft-Hotifes, j n ever y pi ace> where there is a Poft-Houfe, there is a Mandarin to take Care of it. All the 
Poft-Horfes belong to the Emperor, and no body is to make life of them but the .Couriers of 
the Empire, the Officers, and others who are fent from Court. Thofe who carry the Emperor’s 
Orders are commonly Perfons of fome Note, and attended by feveral Horfemen ; the Orders 
are inclofed in a great Roll, cover’d with a piece of yellow Silk, and wrap’d in a Scarf, which 
hangs at their Backs. Their Horfes are but ordinary to look at, but they are very good, and 
capable of performing long Journeys, for they commonly ride fixty or feventy Li’s without 
changing them. One PofbStageis call’d Chan-, two Poft-Stages two Chan. 

Thefe Stages where they change their Horfes are not always of the fame Length; the ffiorteft 
contains fifty Li’s , and rarely fo few as forty. The ordinary Couriers carry their Wallet faften’d 
upon their Back, and when they ride, it reftsupon a Cufhion lying on the Horfes Buttocks. Their 
Wallets are not heavy, for they carry nothing but the Emperor’s Difpatches, or thofe,of the 
Sovereign Courts, or Advice from the Officers of the Provinces. They alfo carry privately the 
Letters of other Perfons; and in this confifts their Perquisites. 

The Roads . ^he greateft and almofl: the only Inconvenience in travelling, efpecially in Winter time, and 
greatly in- in the North Part of China, is the Duft, for it fcarce ever rains in that Seafon ; but there falls a 
with rluif great Quantity of Snow, in fome of thefe Provinces, but not much at Pe-king. When the 
Wind blows very hard, it raifes fuch Clouds of Duft, and that fo frequently,' that the Sky is 
darken’d with them, and one can hardly breathe. They are often obliged to cover their Faces 
with a Veil, or their Eyes withGlafles, fix’d in Leather or Silk, and ty’d behind the Head, 
one may fee and not be incommoded with the Duft. As the Soil is very loofe, it eafiiy 
flies off in Duft, when there has been a want of Rain for any confiderable time. 

The fame thing happens in other much frequented Roads of the Empire, where the continual 
Motion of fuch infinite numbers of People , as travel on Foot, on Horfeback, or in Waggons, 
raifes a thick Cloud of very fine Duft, which would blind them, if they did not take care to 
prevent it. The Southern Provinces are indeed free from this Inconvenience; but they have 
another to fear, which is the overflowing of the Waters, if they had not provided againft it by 
-building a vaft Quantity of Wooden and Stone Bridges. 



Of the N O B I L I T Y. 

in OBILITY is not Hereditary in China , tho’ there are Dignities belonging to fome 

V mii,es > which are beftow’d by the Emperor on 'fuch of them as he judges to have 
, ffie greateft Abilities. However illuftrious any Man has been, nay, tho’ he had arriv’d 
0 e 0 e Dignity of the Empire, his Children have their Fortune to make; and if they 
fnl? or lo ve their Eafe, they become like the common People,,, and are often obliged to 

ow the meaneft Occupations. It is true that a Son may fucceed to his Father’s Eftate, but not 
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to his Dignities or Reputation, to which he muft raife by the lanle Degrees as his Father didt. 

For this Reafon they place their chief Dcpendance on a conftant Study, and they are Hire to be 
advanced, let their Condition be what it will, if they have a Dilpofition for Literature. Thus 
one fees every Day feveral very furprizingly jump into Honotus, not much unlike the Eccle- 
liafties in Italy , who, tho’ of the meaneft Extraction, are allow’d to afpirt; to the Prime Dig¬ 
nity in the Romijh Church. 

All the Inhabitants of China are divided into three Clalles, the People, the Literati, and the Superior Ed* 
Mandarins. None but thofe belonging to the Family now reigning, have any Title of DitiinCtion: £ rtt ’ E ot the 
thefe poffefs the Rank of Princes, in whole Favour five honorary Degrees of Nobility are efta- Hegub’sT 
blilh’d, much like thofe of Dukes, Marquiffes, Earls, ViJcounts, and Barons in Europe. Thefe 
Titles arc granted to the Defendants of the Imperial Family, fuch as the Children of the 
Emperor, and thofe to whom he gives his Daughters in Marriage, who have Revenues affign’d 
them equal to their Dignity, but not the leaf!: Power. However, there are Princes who are not 
at all ally’d to the Imperial Family ; being either Defendants of the preceding Dynafties, or 
fuch, whofe Anceftors have acquired the Title by the Services done to the Public. The Provinces 
are govern’d folely by Mandarins , tent thither by the Emperor, as has been already obllrv’d, after 
he has examin’d them himfelf. 

The Prince now reigning is the third of the Family, which for ninety nine Years has 
govern’d all China and Tartary-, but the fifth ifyougoback to his Great Grand-Father’s Father. 

This latter having fubdued his own Country, conquer’d alfo Eajhrn Tartar},', the Kingdom 
of Korea , and the Province of Lyau-tong , beyond the great Wall; fixing Ids Court in the' 

Capital, call’d Shin-yang by the Chinefe , and Mukden (a) by the Munches Tartars. They then gave 
him the Name Tay-tjii, which is conferr’d on all Conquerors, who are Founders of a Dynajly, 
and as his Brothers, who were very numerous, had contributed very much by their Valour to 
the Conqueftof fo many Countries, he gave them Titles of Plonour, creating fome Tfin-vang, 
others Kyun-vaug, and Pey-le. The Europeans have thought fit to give thele forts of Dignities 
the Appellation of Regulo’s, or Princes of the firft, fecond, and third Rank. It was then deter¬ 
mined, that from among the Children of every Regulo, one fhould always be cliofen to fucceed 
his Father in the fame Dignity. 

Befides thefe three the fame Emperor created others of an inferior fort, which are bellow’d on 
the other Children who are moft worthy. Thofe of the fourth Rank, are call'd Piy-tfe-, thofe 
of the fifth Kong-hc-w, and fo of the reft. 

This fifth Rank is above that of the greateft Mandarins in the Empire ; but the Princes of the T Jlc C e of 
inferior Ranks have nothing to diftinguifh them, like the former, from the Mandarins , either in 
their Equipage or Habits, except a yellow Girdle, which is common to all the Princes of the very poor* 
Blood, as well thofe who poffefs Dignities, as thofe who have none ; but thefe latter hide it, 
being alham’d to let it be feen, when their Circumftances are too low to afford an Equipage 
fuitable to their Rank and Birth. For this Reafon we fhould have a falfe Notion of the Princes 
of the Blood in China, if we compare them to thofe in Europe, and cfpecially France-, where 
their Delcent from fo many Royal Anceftors, raifes them far above Perfons of the higheft 
Diftindtion in the State: Befides the finall number of them attracts greater Regard and Veneration, 
which increafes in Proportion as they are nearer to the Throne. On the contrary, in China the 
Origin of the Princes of the Blood is at no great Diftance, as being but five Generations back-* * 
ward ; and yet their Number has increafed to fuch a Degree, in fo fhort a Time, as to amount at 
prefent to no lefs than two thoufand. Hence, as their Multitude puts them at a vaft Diftance 
from the Throne, they are little efteem’d, efpecially thofe - who, having neither Titles nor 
Employments, cannot make a Figure fuitable to their Birth; which makes a great Difference 
between Princes of the fame Blood. Polygamy caufing the Princes to increafe exceedingly, they 
hurt one another in Proportion as they multiply, for they have no Eftatcsin Lands 3 and as the 
Emperor cannot afford Penfions to them all, fome of them live in extreme Poverty, tho’ they 
wear the yellow Girdle. 

Towards the End of the Dynafty of the Ming, there were more than three thoufand Families' p r ; nccs of 
of that Race in the City of Kyang-chm, feveral of whom were reduced to fubmit upon the Family 
Charity. The Banditti, who made themfelves Mafter of Pe-king, flew almoft all thofe Princes, 
which is the Caufe that fome Part of the City lies wafte 5 the few that efcaped quitting the j,!g, m **' 
yellow Girdle, and changing their Names, mix’d themfelves with the People. But they are ftill 
known to be of the Imperial Blood of the Ming-, and one of them was a Servant, of the Mifiio- 
naries, in a Ploufe belonging to our Society in that City, which was built by one of thofe Princes -, 
who, knowing that the Tartars fought after him, betook himfelf to Flight and difappear’d. 

The Princes, befides their lawful Wife, have commonly three others, on whom the Emperor aml 
beftows Titles, and whofe Names are enter’d in the Tribunal of the Princes ; their Children children of 
take Place next to thofe of the lawful Wife, and are more refpedted than thofe of common G ! 
Concubines, of whom they may have as many as they pleafe.. They have likewife two forts of L lc 001 "■ 
Servants, the one are properly Slaves, the others are Tartars, or Chinefe Tartarized ; whom 
the' Emperor beftows upon them in a greater or Idler number, according to the Dignity where¬ 
with he honours the Princes of his Blood. 

Thefe latter make the Equipage of the Regulo, and are commonly call’d The Men of Ms Gate, Their Equi- 
There are among them eonfiderable Mandarins, Vice-Roys, and even Tfong-tus ; who, tho’ 
not Slaves like the firft, yet they are almoft equally fubjedfc to the Will of the Regulo, fo long as om 1 h ' 

(a) In the Original Madden, elfewhere and in the Map Mmtgden, 
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he pofleffes Ms Dignity, and defcend after his Death o htaChddren in cafe they are Uj 
with the fame Dignity. But if one of thefe Princes is degraded from his Rank, m lnsLife-ume, 
or ifhis Dignity does not defcend to his Children, this kind of Domeflics is kept in referve: >and 
they are beftow’d on another Prince of the. Blood, when his Houfhold is eftabhihd, and he is 


railed to the fame Dignity. ; „ „ „ , n , 

The Employment of thefe Princes of the five firft Orders is molt commonly to affift at 
public Ceremonies, and to appear every Morning at the Emperor’s Palace ; after which they- 
retire to their own Houfes, and have nothing to do but to govern their Families, the Mandarins> 
and the other Officers of their Houfhold : but they are not allowed to vifit one another, nor to 
lodge out of the City without an exprefs Permiffion. 

It is eafy to lee for whatReafon they are put under fuch Reftraints * it may fuffice to fay they 
have a great deal of time upon their Hands, and. that moft of them do not apply it to the beft 
Advantage. However, fome are employ’d in public Affairs-, and do great Services to the Empire $ 
fuch was the thirteenth Brother of the prefent Emperor. 

They reckon m the Rank of Nobility, Firft, Thofe who formerly have been Mandarins in 
the Provinces, whether they have been difmiffed from their Pofts, of which fort almoft all of 
them are, or have retir'd, either of their own. Accord with the Emperor’s Confent, or elfe 
conftrain’d thereto by the Death of a Parent; in which cafe a Mandarin ought to give public 
Proof of his Grief, by laying down his Office. 

Secondly, Thofe who not having Capacity enough to obtain the Literary Degrees, have yet by. 
Favour or Prelents procur’d certain Titles of Honour, which give them a Priviledge of vifiting 
the Mandarins and hence they are fear’d and reverenced by the People. 

Thirdly, An infinite number of Students, who from the Age of fifteen or fixteen to forty, 
come every third Year to be examin’d before the- Tribunal of the Governour, who gives them 
a Subjedt to write upon. It is Ambition rather than the Defire of Improvement, that keeps 
them fo long at their Studies. Befides the Degree of Batchelor, when they have attain’d it, 
exempts them from the Chaftifement of the Mandarin: They are alfo admitted to his Audience, 
to fit in his Prefence, and to eat at the fame Table; an Honour which is exceedingly priz’d 


in China, and feldom ever granted to any of the People’s Clafs. 

Family of The Family, at this Day accounted the moft noble in China , and which, with refpeft to its 
Kou £ -ftUfe, Antiquity, is the moft noble in the World, is defcended from- Confucius, their celebrated Philo- 
noWeTn f°ph er ' And indeed, properly, there are no hereditary Nobility befides this Family, which has 

china, been continued in a direft Line for above two thoufand Years, from one of his Nephews; who 

is call’d on this Occafion Shing -jin-ti-fti-ell, that is to fay, The Nephew of the Great Man , or by 
way of Eminence, The Sage ; for fo th tChiriefe call the Reftorer of their Moral Philofophy, And 
in Confideration of this Original, the Emperors have conftantly honour’d one of the Defcendants 
of this Philofopher with the Dignity of Kong, which anfwers to that of our Dukes or ancient Earls. 
Fie who is now living,, paffes thro’ the Streets of Pe-king; with all the Honours due to his 
Rank, when he comes every Year from Kyo-few, in the Province ofSban-tong-, which is the Birth 
Place of his iliuftrious Anceftor, and always govern’d by a Mandarin of the fame Family. 

Titles of 1 Oneofthe Principal Marks of Nobility is, theTitles of Honour beftow’d uponPerfons of diftinguifh’d 

fkr’db ahe Merits by the Emperor, who fometimes entails them for five, or fix, or eight, or ten Generations, hi 
jimperor C * Proportion to the Serivce done to the Public ; and with thefe the Mandarins ftile themfelves in 
«nobles. their Letters, and on the Front of their Houfes. In Europe Nobility defcends from Father to Son, 
but in China it fonietimes afcends from the Son to the Father and Grand-Father; for when any 
Nobility af. one has fignaliz’d himfelf by his extraordinary Merit, the Emperor is not contented to raife 
usdlSk’ him t0 the Honours 1 have been fpeaking of, but by diftind Patents extends them to his Father, 
Mother, Grand-Father and Grand-Mother: or to fpeak more properly, he confers on each a 
particular Title of Flonour, in acknowledgment of their Care in the Education of fo great and 
ufefulaMan. 


Inftancc in I cannot give a more remarkable Inftance than that of P. Ferdinand Verbieft , a Flemifh 
T.vShl y e J lllt ' ^fident of the Tribunal of the Mathematics at the Court of Pe-king ; who being call’d 
to affift P, Adam Schaal, in, the Reformation of the Kalendar, had Orders to make Tables of 
the Celeftial Motions and Eclipfes, for two thoufand Years: wherein he apply’d himfelf with 
great Diligence, employing all the Mandarins of the firft Clafs of the Aftronomical Tribunal, to 
calculate the Revolutions of the Planets^‘according to the Rules'he laid down. After he had 
finiffi d this great Work, he reduced it to thirty two Volumes of Maps with their Explanations, 
and prefented them to the Emperor, in the Year 1678, with this Title, The perpetual JJlronomy 
of the Emperor Kang-hi. 

Hereupon that Monarch convened a General Affembly of the Mandarins of all Orders of the 
Princes, the Vice-Roys, and the Governors of Provinces.; who were come to falute and rejoice 
with him, on occafion of having declared his Son for his Succeffor., I-Ie received the Prefent 
fsomPere Verbiejl with a great deal of Pleafii.re; and not only caufed it to be placed among the 
Archieves of the Palace, but to reward his indefatigable Labour, made him Prefident of the Tri- 
bunal of the firft Order, and gave him the Title of that Dignity. And tho’ the Father by Petition 
remonftrated, that the religious Profeffion he h<id embraced would not permit him to accept of 
this Honour, the Emperor gave no heed to it; fo that the'Fear both of offending that Monarch, 
and of hurting the Progrefs of our Religion in the Empire, oblig’d him to receive the following 
1 fitcnt, which confers this Dignity upon him* < 
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tc We the Emperor, by the Appointment of Heaven, ordain: The Confutation of a well Patein t0 
u govern’d State requires, that wor thy .Addons fhould be made known, and that the Services done 
“ to'a State with a ready Will fhould be rewarded, and receive the Encomiums they deferve. It 
st is alio the Duty of a Prince who governs wifely according to the Laws, to praife Virtue and 
" exalt Merit: this is what we now do by thefe Letters patent, which, it is our will, ihali be 
ft publifhed throughout the Empire ; that all our Subjects may know what Regard \vC have to 
“ Services performed with due Application and Diligence. 

" For this CauiCi Ferdinand Ferbiejl , to whom I have Committed the care of nly Imperial 
“ Kalendar, the Excellent Difpofitions, the Sincerity and Vigilance, which you have difeovered 
“ in my Service, as well as the profouned Learning you have acquired by continually applying 
;c your Mind to all fort of Sciences; have obliged me to place you at the Head of my Aftrono- 
“ mical Academy. Your Care has anfwered our Expectation, and by labouring Night and Day; 

“ you have fully perform’d the Duties of that Office. In a word, you have happily brought your 
“ Defigns to an End, with indefatigable Pains, of which we our felves have been Witnefs. 

u It is proper, that during this great Feftival, when my whole Empire is alTembled to 
K teftify their Joy, I fhould make you fenfible of my Imperial Favour, and of the Efteem. 
u I have for your Perfon: For this Reafon, by a Special Grace, and of our own Accord, we 
tc grant you the Title of Great Man, (k) which ought to be famous every where; and we or- 
“ dain, that this Title be fent into all Parts of our Empire, there to be publifhed, 

“ Aflame new Vigour for our Service: This Title of Honour, which begins in your Perfon, 
te extends to all your Kindred and thofe of your Blood. You have deferved, by your Care and 
“ your extraordinary Application; this Encomium, as well as Dignity; and your Merit is fo 
“ great, that it fully amounts to the Plonour we confer on you. Receive then this Favour 
“ with due Refpect: you are the only Perfon on which I have conferred it; let it therefore be a 

new Motive to employ all your Talents and all the Faculties of your Mind, in our Service." 

The like Titles of Honour; as already obferved, afeend to the Anceftors of him who 
receives them 3 all his Relations are proud of them ; they caufe them to be written in 
feveral Places of their HoufeS; and even upon the Lanthorns that are carried before them 
when they walk in the Night-time, which gains them great Refped. As Pen Ferbiejl All the Ulf. 
Was a European, he had no Relations in China to partake of this Honour; but very luckily 
for our Religion, all the Miffionaries, as well Jefuits as others, pafs’d for his Brothers, and his" Brothers, 
Were confidered under the faid Title by the Mandarins. This Quality of Great Man gain’d 
the Biffiop of Heliopolis an eafy Admiffion into China', and mod: of the Religious caus’d it 
fo be inferibed on the Door of their Houfe. 

After having thus honour'd Pen Ferbiejl } the Emperor conferr’d the fame Titles bn HisAntedor* 
his Anceftors, by fo many Patents, which he' caufed to be drawn up: viz, one for his XJ e n ° ble 
Grandflither Peter Ferbiejl ; another for Pafchafia de Woiff his Grandmother; a third for 
Louis Ferbiejl his Father; and the fourth for Ann Vanherke his Mother; whereof I fhallonly 
produce thofe for the two firft, which will be a fufficient Specimen of the Chinefe Genius^ 

The Patent granted to P, Ferbiejl's Grandfather Was exprefted in thefe Tefms: 

“ We the Emperor, &c. The Honours which we grant to thofe, who by their Merit His Grand- 
. “ have been raifed to the Dignities of Mandarm, and the chief Magiftrates,- ought to be f athei ' s 
“ aferibed to the Care of their Anceftors, as their original ; fince it was owing to the tenC ‘ 
cc Inftruiftion, Education and good Examples received from them, that they pra&ifed Vir- 
se tue, and became worthy of thofe Honours. 

“ 'For this Reafon, being willing to afeend to the Fountain of Merit, I extend my 
“ Favours to you, Peter Ferbiejl , who were the Grandfather of P. Ferbiejl , whom I have 
a honoured with the Title of, &c. Your Virtue, like a well planted Tree, has taken deep 
tc Root, and will never fall: It ftiil*upholds your Pofterity, and continues in ybur Grand- 
“ fon, who by his extraordinary Merit, has made known to us what yours was. For this 
“ Reafon, confidering you as the Origin of his Greatnefs, by a particular Grace, I confer 
® on you the fame Titles of Honour, 

His Grandmother’s Patent was to this Seflfe s “ We the Emperor, &c, When according His Grand. 
“ to the laudable Cuftoms of our Empire, we would reward the Deferts of thofe who 
“ have faithfully ferved us, r and, by thofe Rewards, excite them to continue their Ser- °" " 
iC vices to us; it is juft that part of the Glory, which thereby redounds to them, fhould 
£C pafs to their Anceftors. 

“ Wherefore, in Conlideration of the Care you took .in the Education of P. Ferdinand } 

£C who fo worthily acquits himfelf in the Charges and Employments which I have entrufted 
« to his Care, I confer on you by thefe Prefents, the Title given to the Wife of him, 

<c who is a Mandarin of the firft Rank, under the Stile of, &c. Enjoy this Title of 
cc Honour, which exalts the Care you have taken in the 1 Education of your Children, and 
“ will excite the Care of others 5 when they fhall fee, that our Imperial Favours extend 
" even to thofe who have any way contributed to Virtue, and to the Merit of Perfons 
“ whom we honour. Your Pofterity will thereby become more illuftrious, and have for 
ec you the greater Veneration; for this Reafon it is that we are willing by thefe Patents 
cc to raife the glory of your Name.” . 

(k) I fuppofe the Word' in the original CJmife is fa-jin , which fignifies Gnat Man , a Title of Honour, as appears iroraj 
feveral Pisces of this Work. - 

From 



Of AGRICULTURE in CHINA- 

From what had been kid it appears, that, excepting the . Defendants of Confucius, and 
the Princes belonging to the reigning Family, no Perfon is noble in China but in confe- 
quence of the Emperor declaring his Merit, or advancing him to a Rank which he thinks 
him worthy of; all who have not taken Degrees being reckon’d Plebeans. And hence, 
as there is no fuch thing as an Ancient and Hereditary Nobility in Families, there can be 
no Fear of their eftablifliing an Authority in the Provinces dangerous to that of the Sovereign. 


Of the Fertility of theLands ; of Agriculture , and the Value 
fet on thofe who apply themfelves thereto. 

The Soil of f N an Empire of fuch vaft Extent, as we have obferved this to be, the Nature of the 
duaiveever I Soil cannot be every where the fame; accordingly it differs in China , in proportion as 
wJiJre? CVCry the Lands are more or lefs Southward, But fo indefatigably induftrous and inured to Labour, 
are the Huibandmen, that every Province is very fruitful ; and there is fcarce one but 
what will yield Subfiftance for an inconceivable Number of Inhabitants. 

Befides the Goodnefs of the Land, the prodigious Number of Canals, wherewith it is inter- 
fperfed, contribute not a little to it’s Fertility; and tho they reap fo many' different Sorts 
of Grains, that great Quantities are ufed for making Wine and ftrong Waters, yet when 
Scarcity is apprehended in any Place the more experienced Mandarins forbid the making 
fuch Liquors for a Time. Agriculture is in great Efteem ; and the 'Huibandmen, whofe Pro- 
fed! on is look’d upon as the moft neceffary one in a State, are of a confiderable Rank ; 
for they are preferr’d to Merchants and Mechanics, befides having large Privileges. 

Manured The Attention of Huibandmen is chiefly employ’d in the Cultivation of Rice. They 
with Ordure, manure their Land extremely well, gathering, for that purpofe with extraordinary Care, all 
Sorts of Ordure, both of Men and Animals, which they truck for Wood, Herbs, or Linfeed- 
Oil. When they are not employ’d in the Fields, they go into the Mountains to cut Wood 
for this Sort of Traffic, or elle cultivate their Kitchen Gardens; for the Chinefe are very, 
far from preferring the Agreeable to the Ufeful. They very feldom employ their Land for- 
unprofitable Ufes, fuch as Flower-Gardens, or fine Walks ; believing it more for the Public 
Good, and what is ftill dearer to them their private Intereft, that every Place Ihould be. 
fown in order to produce ufeful Things. 

This kind of Manure, which elfewhere would burn up the Plants, is very proper for the 
Lands of China , where they have an Art of tempering it with Water before they ufe it. 
They gather the Dung in Pails, which • they commonly carry cover’d on their Shoulders; 
and this contributes very much to the Cleannefs of their Cities, whofe Filth is thus taken 
away every Day. 

'and the Hair In certain Places, as in the'Province of Che-kyang, when they low Rice, they buy Balls 
of Animals, of Hogs, or even human Hair, which according to them give Strength to' the Land, and 
makes the Rice grow better. For this reafon Barbers are very careful to fave the Hair 
which they fhave off Heads, to fell to the inhabitants of thofe Parts, who come to purchafe it, 
for about a Fla If penny a Pound, carrying it away in Bags; and you may often lee Barks loaded 
with it. 

Lime mixt Whpn the Plant begins to ear, if the. Land be watered with Spring Water, they mix 
with Water, quick Lime with it ; laying, that it kills Worms and Infeds, deftroys Weeds, and gives a 
Warmth to the Ground, which contributes much to ip’s Fertility. 

ThcMonn- This Country, like all others, has its Mountains and Plains, which latter are all cultivs- 
tainscultiva- tec j. | 3Ut 0 ne fees neither Hedges nor Ditches, nor fcarce any Tree; fo fearful they are of 
lofing an Inch of Ground. In feveral Provinces the Land bears twice a Year, and even 
between the two Crops, they fow fmall Grains and Pulfe. The Provinces which lie to 
The Lands the North and Weft, as Pe-che-li, Shan-fi, Shen-fi and Se-chwen, produce Wheat, Barley, 
not mdoied, f eve ral kinds of Millet, Tobacco, Peas that are always green, alfa black and yellow Peas, which 

lerve inftead of Oats to feed their Horfes; they, likewife produce Rice, and that in feveral 

Places where the Earth'is dry, but then not fo plentifully.; befides it is harder, and requires 

more boiling then the Rice of the Southern Provinces, efpecially Hu-quang, Kyang-nan and 

Che-kyang, which produce great Quantities, becaufe the Lands lie low and have Plenty of 
Water. 5 

A U Gmin . The Huibandmen fow their Grain at firft without any Order ; but when it has (hot 
tumipbrntd, feth about a Foot, or a Foot and a half high, they pluck it up by the Roots, and mak- 
tng it into a fort of fmall Sheaves, plant it by a Line, and checquer-wife ; to the end that 
the Ears, reftmg upon each other, may Hand more firmly, and refill the Violence of the 
Wind. J 1 

iSSg 0f But , befc f tl ; e jf transplanted, they ar e : careful to level the Land, and make it 

the Land. very Smooth after the following Manner. Having plow’d the Ground three or four Times 
fucceffively always up to the Ankles in Water; they- break the Clods with the Head of 

their 
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theft Mattocks; then by the help of a wooden Machine (on which a Man Hands upright 
and guides the Balfaloe that draws it) they fmooth the Earth, to the end that the Water, fo 
necetFary to the Rice, may be every whereof an equal Height, infomuch that the Plains feern 
more like vaft Gardens than open. Fields; the Plains in thofc Provinces, where they are mingled 
with Hills and Mountains, are lbmetimes barren, but. the greater part have good Soil, and are 
cultivated to the very Edges of the Precipices. 

It is very agreeable to behold in lbme Places Plains three or four Leagues in Length, fur- ^ oun ^j n5 
rounded with Hills and Mountains, cut, from the'Bottom to the Top, into Terraffes three cut into r e t : 
or four Foot high, and riling one above another, fometimes to the number of twenty or thirty, raires - 

Thefe Mountains are not generally rocky as they are in Europe, the Soil being light, porous, 
and eafy to be cut; and fo deep in feveral Provinces, that one may dig three or four hundred 
Foot without meeting with the Rock. 

When the Mountains are rocky, the Chinefe loofen the Stones, and make little Walls of them 
to fupport the Terrafles; then they level the good Soil, and fow it with Grain. So painful a 
Talk Ihews how laborious the Chinefe are, which will appear ftill more plainly from what I am 
going to fay. 

Tho’ in fome Provinces there are barren and uncultivated Mountains, yet the Valleys and Method for 
Fields, which feparate them in a vaft number of Places, are very fruitful, and well cultivated ; Terrafeaud 
there being not an Inch of arable Land, but what is cover’d with fine Rice,- the Chinefe having higher 
been induftrious enough to level all the unequal Places that are capable of Culture. . Grounds. 

The Hufbandman divides that Part of the Land, which is of the fame Level, into Plots, and 
that along the Edges of the Valleys, which is unequal,- into Stories, in form of an Amphitheatre ; 
and as the Rice will not thrive without Water, they make Refervoirs at proper Diftances, and 
different Hights to catch the Rain Water, and that which defeends from the Mountains* 
in order to diftribute it equally among all their Rice-Plots: never grudging their Pains or Fatigue* 
either, in letting the Water run down from the Refervoir above to the Plots below, or in 
caufing it to afeend from the lower Refervoirs, Story by Story,- even to the higheft Plots. For 
this Purpofe they make ufe of certain Hydraulic Engines, to convey the Water from Place to 
Place, continually, for moilfening the Ground * infomuch that on the one hand the Hufbandman 
is almoft fure every Year to find a Harvcft proportionable to his Indu.ftty and Labour ; and 
on the other, the Traveller receives ’ every Moment new Pleafures in beholding thofe charm¬ 
ing Fields and Valleys, which, tho’ uniformly green, prefent fo many Scenes wonderfully 
diverfify’d by the various Appearances of the Mountains that furround him ; and will be 
every Inftant agreeably furpriz’d by a new Landfkip, offering to his View a conffant Succefiion 
of verdant Amphitheatres, as he proceeds on his Journey. 

This kind of Engine, which they make ufe of, is very Ample, both with rdpedt to its Engine, fen* 
Make and the manner of playing it. It is compofed of a Chain, made of Wood, refembling raifing’the 
a Chaplet or Pair of Beads, ftrung as it were with a great number of flat Boards, fix or feven de ' 
Inches fquare, and placed at equal Diftances, parallel to each, other. One half of this Chain 
is laid in a Trough or Gutter, made of three Planks, which is clofed up with a fourth; * 
on the Outfide whereof the other half of the Chain lies. At the lower End of the Gutter, 
or Tube, is a fmooth Cylinder or Barrel, whofe Axis is fix’d in the two fides thereof; and to 
the upper end is faften’d a fort of Drum, fet round with little Boards, to anfwer thofe cf 
the Chain, which paffes round both it, and the Cylinder: fo that when the Drum is turn’d, 
the Chain turns alfo, and confcquently the lower end of theGutter or Tube being put into Water, 
and the upper or Drum-end fet to the hight where the Water is to be convey’d, the Boards 
filling exudly the Cavity of the Tube, muft carry up a continual Stream of Water, fo long 
as the’Machine is in Motion; which is perform’d three Ways: Firft, with the Hand, by means 
of one or two Handles apply’d to the ends of the Axis of the Druni. Secondly, with the 
Feet, by means of certain large wooden Pegs, about half a Foot long, fet round the Axel- 
tree of the Dram, for the Purpofe, Thefe Pegs have great longifli Heads, rounded on the outfide, 
that is, of a proper Shape for applying the Soles of the naked Feet; infomuch that one or 
more Men, according to the number of the Rows of Pegs, either ftanding or fitting* may ■ 
with the greateft Eale put the Engine in Motion, and raife a continual Stream of Water * 
their Hands being employ’d all the while, theone in holding an Umbrella, and the other a Fan< 

Thirdly, By the Affiftance of a BufFaloe, or fome other Animal, made fail to a great 
Wheel, about four Yards in Diameter, placed horizontally; round its Circumference are 
fix’d a great number of Pegs or Teeth, which, tallying exadtly with thofe in the Axel-tree of 
the Drum, turn the Machine, tho’ much larger, with a great deal of Eafe. 

When a Canal is to be cleans’d, which often happens, it is divided at convenient Diftances ufefuim 
by Dikes ; and every neighbouring Village, being allotted its Share, the Peafants immediately deanfmg the 
appear in Companies, with theft Chain-Engines, juft now deferib’d, to raife the Water out of Canals - 
the Canals into the Fields. As the Banks are very high, they place three Engines one above 
another, whereby the Water is convey’d from one to the other; this Labour, tho' long and 
painful, is foon ended by means of the multitude of Hands employ’d therein. . 

Tho’ in fome Parts, as the Province of Fo-kyen, the Mountains, which are not very Water coni 
-high, are contiguous to each other, and almoft without any Valleys between; yet they are^ 
all cultivated by the Art the Hufbandmen have to convey the Water, in what Quantity they tains, 
pleafe, from Mountain to Mountain, through Pipes made of Bambiu 
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The continual Labour and Pains of thefe poor People are oft times render’d ineffedbut, 
The Harvest ,. j aU in fome p rov i nce s, by the great number of Locufls, which deftroy the Fruit of the 
£v'd by Earth. It is a dreadful Plague, if we may judge of it from a Cknefe Author i “ There appears,. 

Lociitts. tt /fays he) a prodigious multitude which covers all the Sky, being fo thick together, 

f€ that their Wings feem to touch, and their Number fo great, that in lifting up your Eyes, 
» y0 u would think you faw over your Head very high green Mountains, [that is his Expref- 
« fion] and the Noife they make in flying, is like the Sound of a Drum.” 

The fame .Author obferves that this incredible Quantity of Locufls does not appear but when 
the Inundations are follow’d by a very dry Year ; and,, philofophizing in his own way, he pretends, 
that the Spawn of the Fifh being left upon the Ground, and afterwards hatch’d by the Heat of 
the Sun, produce this prodigious multitude of Iniedts, that deftroys, in a fhort time, the Hopes of 
the moft plentiful Harveft. 

It is then that one beholds the wretched Hulbandmen fweat all the Day, underneath 
the burning Sky, to drive away thefe Infedts, with Clouts which they fpread over their Crop. 
This deadly Plague is very common in Sban-tong , -in the time of a great Drought; but fome- 
times it does not extend above one League, the Harveft being very good in the reft of the 
Province. .... 

Agriculture That which makes theie People undergo fuch incredible Fatigues in cultivating the Earth, 
Meem. Sreat K not barely their private Intereft ; but rather the Veneration paid to Agriculture,, and the 
Efteem which the Emperors themfelves have always had for it, from the Commencement 
of the Monarchy. The common Opinion is that it was-firft taught by Shin-nong, one of their 
firft Emperors, who is reverenced to this Day as the Inventor of an Art fo ufeful to the 
Public; which has ftill gain’d farther Credit from one of their Emperors, who was taken from 
the Plow to fit upon the Throne, as the Story is related in the Books of their ancient Philofo- 
phers. According to them the Emperor Tau, who began to reign 2357 Years before Chrijl , 
and fat on the Throne fo long, having appointed the feveral Tribunals of Magiftrates ftill 
fubiifting, had thoughts of freeing himfelf from the Weight of the Government. On this 
account he conferr’d with his principal Minifters, who reply’d, he could not do better than to 
commit the Care of the Empire, to the eldeft of his Children, who was a wife Prince of a 
good Difpofition, and of great Hopes. But Tau more thoroughly acquainted, than his Minifters, 
with the Genius of his Son, who was crafty and full of Diffimulation, look’d upon their Counfel 
to be the Effedl of a foolifh Complaifence; wherefore,, without coming to any Conclufion he 
broke up the Afiembly, and put off the Bufinefs to another time. 

A ifu/band- S° me ^ me a ^ ter (having then reign’d feventy Years) he caufed one of his moft faithful 

man chofcn Minifters to be call’d; and laid to him, “ You are endow’d with Probity, Wifdom and Expe- 
ty f ° r “ rience, I believe you a fit Perfon to fill my Place, and accordingly appoint you to it. Great 
« ucce 01. tc Emperor, (reply’d the Minifter) I am altogether unworthy of the Honour you beftow on 
“ me ; and I want the Qualifications requifite for an Office, whofe Dignity is of fo exalted a 
“ Nature, and Duties difficult to difcharge. But fince you are defirous of finding out a Perfon 
“ worthy to fucceed you, and able to preferve the Peace; Juftice and good Order, which you 
” have already introduc’d into your Dominions ; I aflure you,' with the greateft Sincerity, that 
£t I know of none more capable than a young Hulbandmari, who is yet unmarry’d. He 
, “ ^ no kfs belov’d than admir’d by all who know him, for his Probity, Wifdom and 
u Evennefs of Temper; confidering the Lownefs of his Cireumftances; and that he lives in 
'* a Family where he fuffers intolerably from the ill Humours of a fretful Father, and the Fury 
of a Mother, who lets no Bounds to her Severity. His Brothers are fo haughty, infolent, 
" anc ^ quarrellbm, that no body has been able to live with .them hitherto ; he alone has had 
the Art to find Peace, or rather to bring it into an Houfe compofed of fuch fantaftic. and 
Creatures. I judge, Lord, that a Man, who can condud himfelf with fo much 
“ Wifdom in a private Condition, and joins to the SweetnCfsof his Temper, fuch Addrefs, fuch 
Labotu, and fuch an indefatigable Application, is the moft capable of governing your 
“ Empire, and preferving the wife Laws eftablilh’d therein.” 

^ au > equally charm’d with the Modefty of the Minifter, who refilled the Crown, and with 
his account of the young Hufbandman, order’d him to fend for the latter, and Oblig’d him to 
reude at Court ; where the Emperor obferv’d all his Condud for feveral Years, and in what 
manner he acquitted himfelf' in the Employments which he bellow’d upon him. At length, 
finding himfelf declining with Age, he fent for him, and Ipoke thus , “ Shun (for that was his 
Name) I have for a long time made a Trial of your Fidelity, in order to fatisfy myfelf 
fC . y° u Wl11 not baulk my Expedation, but govern my People with Wifdom. I therefore' 
£{ g. lve “P t0 , y° u my whole Authority; be rather their Father than their Mailer: and remember 
<c u V nake y°, u Emperor, not for the People to be your Servants, but to proted them, to- 
, <e 5 Ve rJ?’ , t0 relle ! e therx ) in their Neceffity, Reign with Equity, and render them 

the Juftice they exped from you.” . 

mure ™‘ S ? 101 f e . of , an Ena P eror out of'the Country, has infpir’d the Chinefe with a great 
eubythc Efteem tor Agncu ture. Tu, who fucceeded Shun, came to the Throne after the feme 
Emperor u. .Manner. At the beginning of the Empire feveral low Countries were ftill cover'd with Water, 
■ and it was-he who found out the Art, by means of Canals, to drain off the Water into the 
6ea, and afterwards made ufe of them to render the Soil fruitful. He wrote feveral Books 

- • ‘ • eon- 
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concerning the manner of cultivating Lahd, by dunging, tilling, and watering it; which induc’d 
Shim to appoint him for his Succeifor. 

So many Books written upon fo ufefui a Subject, by an Emperor, have contributed much 
to raife the Credit of Agriculture, as they fee it has been thought worthy the Care and Appli¬ 
cation of a great Prince, 

Several other Emperors have exprdfed their Zeal for this Art t Kang-vang who was the Agriculture 
third Emperor of the Chew, caufed the Land to be meafured and furveyed by Chau-kong, one Empo'oro^ 
of his Minifters; he himfelf vifited all the Provinces in his Dominions, and caufed Landmarks 
to be fixed, to prevent Difputes and Differences among the Husbandmen. Chau-kong heard 
their Complaints, and adminiftred Juflice under a Willow Tree ; which was had in Veneration 
for a long time among the People. 

King-vang, who was the twenty fourth Emperor of the fame Family, and reigned at the efpeclally by 
fame Time that Confucius was born, being 53 1 Years before the Chrjiian /Era, made a new 
Divifion of the Lands, and renewed the Laws that had been made for promoting Agriculture. 

In a Word, no Emperor has raifed its Efteem to fo great a Pitch as Ven-ti , who reigned 
179 Years before Chrift ; for this Prince, perceiving that his Country was ruined by the Wars, 
affembled his Council to confult on the Means to reftore it to its former Condition, and engage 
his Subjects to cultivate the Land ; he himfelf fet them an Example,- by ploughing, with' his 
own Hands; the Land belonging to his Palace, which obliged all the Minifters and great Men 
of the Court to do the fame. 

It is thought that this was the Original of a great Feftival that is folemized every Year Fcftival in it* 

in all the Cities of China, on the Day that the Sun enters the fifteenth Degree of Aqua- Hon0ur ' 

rius ; which the Ghinefe look upon as the beginning of their Spring. 

On this Day the Governor; or the Chief Mandarin, comes out of his Palace, carried in Tiie Ceronu 
his Chair, proceeded by Banners, lighted Torches, and divers Inftruments. He is crowned ny a * fcnb - 
with Flowers, and marches in this Equipage towards the Eaftern Gate of the City, as it 
were to meet the Spring: being attended with feveral Litters painted and adorned with 
Variety of $ilk-Tapeftry, exhibiting various Figures,- and the Portraits of Illuftrious Per- 
fons, who had pra&ifed Hufbandry, with Hiftories relating to the fame fubjeft. The Streets 
are covered with Tapeftry, and at proper Diftances, Triumphal Arches are ere&ed ; They 
alfo hang out Lanthorns, and make Illuminations. 

Among the Figures, there is a Cow of Earthern-Ware, fo monftroufly large, that forty Men 
Can hardly carry it. Behind the Cow, whofe Horns are gilt, is a young Child with one Foot 

naked, and the other {hod : him they call the Genius of Labour and Diligence, who ftrikes the 

earthen Cow incefiantly with a Rod, as tho’ it were to make it advance. All the Husbandmen 
follow with their Inftruments; after whom proceed Companies of Mafquers and Comedians,- 
a&ing Plays. - 

In this manner they march to the Governor’s Palace,- where they ftrip the Cow of her Orna¬ 
ments, and drawing out of her Belly a prodigious Number of fmall Cows made of Clay, diftri- 
bute them among the Multitude, as well as the Fragments of the Cow which they break ini 
Pieces. Afterwards the Governor makes a fhort Difcourfe, recommending the Care of Huf¬ 
bandry as one of the things moft conducive to the Good of a State. 

The Attention of the Emperors and Mandarins to the Cultivation of the Land is fo great, 
that when Deputies arrive at Court from the Vice-Roys, the Ghinefe Monarch never forgets to 
demand in what Condition the Fields appeared to them: And the falling of a feafonable Shower 
furnifhes a proper Occafion for vifiting a Mandarin , to compliment him thereupon. 

Every Year in Spring, the Emperor (according to the Cuftom of the antient Founders of this ceremony of 
excellent Monarchy) goes himfelf in a folemn manner to plough a few Ridges of Land; in order to the Emperor 
animate the Husbandmen by his own Example, and the Mandarins of every City perform the ia 

Ceremony. Tong-ching , who is now upon the Throne, declared, that as foon as the Time of i 
Mourning was expired, he would duly obferve this ancient and laudable Cuftom ; having a few 
Months before publifhed an Inftrudion figned with the red Pencil, that is, with his own Hand, 
to exhort the People to apply themfelves to Husbandry without Interruption. 

The Order obferved in this Ceremony, is as follows, at the Beginning of the Chhtefe Spring, defcnbedj 
which falls in the Month of February , the Tribunal of the Mathematics having received Orders 
to find out the proper Day for the Ceremony of Tillage, fixt on the twenty-fourth of the fecond 
Moon; whereof the Tribunal of Rites gave Notice by a Memorial to the Emperor, in which 
.were fet forth the following Particulars to bfe qblerved by him, preparatory to this Feftival: Firft, Dire&kms tq 
that he fhould appoint twelve illuftrious Perfons to attend, and plow 1 after him, viz. three be followed. 
Princes, and nine 'Prefidents of the fovereign Courts; or the Afliftants of the latter, in Cafe they b ^ be Em * 
were too old or infirm. 

Secondly, This Ceremony does not folely confift in the Emperor’s ploughing the Earth, in 
order to ftir up Emulation by his own Example; but it alfo includes a Sacrifice, which He, as 
chief Pontif, offers to Shang-ti , to procure Plenty from him in favour of his People. Accord¬ 
ingly in preparing for the Sacrifice, he ought to faft and obferve Continence the three preced¬ 
ing Days; both the Princes and Mandarins, who accompany his Majefty, ought to prepare 
themfelves in the fame manner. ’ 

. Thirdly] 
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Thirdly, Oil the Eve of the Ceremony, his Majefty is to fend feveral Lords of the fir ft Qua¬ 
lity t0 the Hall of his Anceftors, to proftratc thcmielves before their Tablet 5 and give them No¬ 
tice, as tho’ they were yet living, that the next Day he will offer the Great Sacrifice.. 

Preparations, xhele are in Brief, the Diredions of the Tribunal of Rites to the Emperor. It likewife pre¬ 
fetches the Preparations to be made by the different Tribunals ; one is obliged to prepare the Sa¬ 
crifice ; another to compofe the Formula, which the Emperor repeats when he makes the Sa¬ 
crifice ; a third to carry and fet up the Tents, under which the Emperor is to dine, in Cafe he 
fo orders it; a fourth is to aflemble forty or fifty Hufbandmen venerable for their Age, who 
are to be prefent when the Emperor ploughs the Ground, with forty of the younger Sort to 
make ready the Plough, yoke the Oxen, and prepare the Grain that is to be fown. The 
Emperor lows five Sorts of Grain, fuppofed to be the rnoft neceffary; under which all the 
' reft are comprized, as Wheat, Rice, Beans, Millet, &c. and a kind of Millet called Kau- 

Iyang. 

Emperor of- Thefe are the Preparations. On the twenty-fourth Day of the Moon the Emperor went 
fm Sacrifice. vv j t h pj s w h 0 le Court, in his Habit of Ceremony, to the Place appointed, to offer to Shang-ti 
the Spring Sacrifice ; by which he is implored to increafe and preferve the Fruits of the Earth : 
for this Reafon the Offering is made before they put their Hand to the Plough. The Place is 
a little Hillock made of Earth, a few Furlongs diftant from the City to the South. On the 
Side of this Elevation (which ought to be fifty Foot four Inches high) is the Spot which is to 
be ploughed by the Imperial Hands. . 

ploughs 3 After the Emperor had offered Sacrifices, he defcended with the three Princes and nine Prefidents, 
Tieid, w ho were to plough with him. Several great Lords carried the valuable Chefts, which contain’d 
the Grains that were to be fown. All the Court attended with profound Silence -then the Em¬ 
peror took the Plough and tilled the Ground feveral times backwards and forwards. When he 
quitted it a Prince of the Blood held it, and ploughed, as did all the reff in their Turns. After 
having ploughed in feveral Places, the Emperor fowed the different Grain and the Day following 
the Husbandmen by Profeflion, (forty-four of whom were old and forty-two young Men) 
■finiflied the Remainder of the Field which was left untilled. The Ceremony concluded with 
the appointed Reward which the Emperor bellowed upon each of them ; confining of four 
Pieces of dy’d Cotton, to make Cloaths. . 

which is often The Governor of Pe-king goes often to vifit this Field, which is cultivated with great Care, 
Governor rtf' an< * exam “ ies the Ridges thoroughly, to fee if he can meet with any uncommon Ears, fuch 
p,-kh:a. as they reckon good Omens: On which Occafion he gives Notice that he.found a Stalk, for 
Inilance, tha't bore thirteen Ears. In the Autumn, the fame Governor gets in the Grain in 
yellow Sacks, which are flowed in a Granary built for that Purpofe, call’d the Imperial Maga- 
. zine. This Grain is kept for the moll Iblemn Ceremonies: for when the Emperor facrifices 
to Tyc/i or Shang-ti ) he offers it as the Fruit of his own Hands; and on certain Days in the 
-Year he prefents it to his Anceftors, as if they were ftill living. 

Fine Re u- Among Several good Regulations made by the fame Emperor, he has fhewn an uncommon 
litionofmjv Regard for the Husbandmen. To encourage them in their Labour, he has ordered the Governors 
dins, ‘0 - of all the Cities to fend him Notice every Year, of thePerfon of thisProfeffton, In their refpedive 

griculture!" w ^° ' s _ mo ^ remarkable for his Application to Agriculture j for unblemiflied Repu¬ 

tation for preferving Union in bis own Family, and Peace with his Neighbours; for his Fru¬ 
gality and Averfion to all Extravagance. 

Upon the Report of the Governor, the Emperor will advance this wife and diligent Huf- 
bandm^n m the Degree of a Mandarin of the eighth Order, and fend him Patents of an honorary 
Mandarifi T Which Diftindion will entitle him to wear the Habit of a Mandarin , to vifit the' 
Governor of the City, to. fit in his Prefence, and take Tea with him. He will be refpedkd 
all the reft of his Days, and after his Death will have funeral Obfequies fuitable to his Degree; 
and, his Title of Honour will be written in the Hall of his Anceftors. What Joy mull this 
afford the venerable old Man and his whole Family! befides the Emulation fuch a Reward 
excites among the Husbandmen, the Emperor ftill adds frefh Luftre to a Profeflion which is of 
fo great Importance to the State, and has always been had in Efteem thro 1 the Empire. . 


Of the Ingenuity of Mechanics , and the Indufiry of the 
common People . 


The People 
. divided into 
three Clafl'es. 



_ n /i *1 w / • T co ™ ?■ tne Vbtn ?/ e Trade; a nd that of Mechanics, who being 

of Life ^ °y ec ^ in the manual Arts, help thefe to fupply Neceflities and Conveniences 

'■ft Com “ on Peo PIe cannot provide for their own Maintainence without a continual Toil j 
and there is fcarce any Nation more laborious and temperate than this, A Chinefe will fpend 
■ ‘ ' • ' " ■ whole 
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whole Days in digging the Earth, often up to the Knees in Water; and in the Evening 
will think himfelf happy with a little boiled Rice, Pot-Herbs, and feme Tea. 

It imift be obferved, that the Chinefe always boil their Rice in Water, it being the fame to 
them as Bread is to us, without ever cloying. They are inur’d to Hardships from their Infancy, 
which greatly conti ibutes to preferve the Innocence of their Manners. 

The japann’d Works, the beautiful China -Wares, and the Variety of well-wrought Silks, rngenu!ty 0 f 
imported from China , are a iiidicient Proof of the Ingenuity of the Natives. They are not lefs theca**/*, 
skilful in making Commodities in Ebony, Shells, Ivory, Amber, and Coral, Their Works 
in Sculpture, as well as their publick Buildings, fuch as the Gates of great Cities, the Triumphal 
Arches, their Bridges, and their Towers, exprefs lomething great and noble. In a Word, 
they fucceed equally in all Kinds of Arts that are neceffary for the common Ufes of Life ; 
doing things with a certain kind of Elegance agreeable to their Tafte : and if they have not 
arrived at fo great a Perfection as appears in feveral Works in Europe , ’tis becaufe they are re¬ 
trained by the Chinefe Frugality ; which fets Bounds to the Expences of private Perfons. 

It is true their Invention is not fo good as that of our Mechanics, but the Tools they make 
Ufe of are more fnmple 5 and they imitate, well enough, any Pattern that is brought them, tho’ 
they never law it before. Thus at prefect they make Watches, Clocks, Glafs, Muflcets, 2 ' ' 

Piftols, and feveral other things which they had no Notion of formerly, or made but very im¬ 
perfectly. There are Mechanics of all forts in every City ; lome of whom work in their Shops 
at their Work-Houfes, and others go about the Streets, offering their Service to fuch as 
want it; but the greater Part are employed in private Houfes. For inftance, if you want a 
Suit of Cloaths, the Taylor comes betimes in the Morning to your Houfe, and returns home 
in the Evening : It is the fame with refpedt to other Mechanics, who all bring their Tools along 
with them, even to the Smith with his Anvil and Stove, to make things of common Ufe. 

A great Number of Barbers are feen in the Streets, with a kind of little Bell to give Notice of f t ; neranC 
their Approach : They carry on their Shoulders a Stool, their Bafon, their Pot and Fire, with Barbers, 
a Towel and Clouts; and immediately in the Street, in the middle of a Square, at the Door of 
a Houfe, or wherever elfe it is defired, they (have the Head very dexteroufly, leaving only a 
long Lock of Hair behind, according to the Cuftom introduced by the Tartars : They fet the 
.Eyebrows in odrer, clean the Ears with proper Inftruments, ffretch out the Arms, rub the 
Shoulders, and do all this for eighteen Deniers [or lefs than a Half-penny] which they receive 
with a great many Thanks, and then ring the Bell again in queft of another Job. 

Many get their Living by hiring Vehicles for carrying one thro’ the City, particularly at Pe¬ 
king ; where you find in all Squares and at the Corners of Streets, Horfes ready fiddled, Mules and 
Chairs, fifty or a hundred of which may be had any time at a moderate Price. 

They have Recourfe to all manner of Contrivances,.'for. means of Subfiftence; and as ah People, 
there is not a Spot in all the Empire that lies untilled, neither is there one Perfbn, Man even the old 
or Woman, tho’ ever fo old, deaf or blind, but what may eafily gain a Livelihood. They empjwa! 
fcarce ever make ufe of any thing to grind their Corn in China but Hand-mills; which 
requiring nothing more than the motion of the Arms, employs an infinite number of Peo¬ 
ple. This is not for want of Water-mills, which arc common on moft of their Rivers, Water-Mills, 
being tiled for grinding the Bark of Trees to make Paftiles withal. The Wheel of thefe 
Mills is placed Horizontally, and has double Fellows, about a Foot, or a Foot and a 
half, from each other; which are united by little Boards, and difpofed obliquely in fuch a 
Manner, that at the Top they leave a pretty wide Opening, and at the bottom a very 
narrow Cleft, while the Water, that falls like a Sheet, the height of two Foot on thefe 
little Boards, makes the Wheel turn fwiftly round. 

The Chinefe will make a Profit of Things, which appear to others to be, quite ufelefs; Their Shifts 
A great many Families in Pe-king• fubfift by felling Matches; others by picking up in the Liveli ' 
Streets little Rags of Silk, Wollen, Cotten, or Linnen; the Feathers of Fowls, Bones of l °° ' 

Dogs, and Bits of Paper, which they wafh and fell again. They even make fale of Ordure, 
for which purpofe a great .Number of People in every Province carry Pails; [Seep. 272] 

In fome Places they go with their Barks into the Canals, which run on the Backfide of 
the Houles, and fill them at almoft every Hour of the Day. 

This Sight, in Cities fo well governed as thofe of China, is very furprizing to an Euro- Excrements 
pean ; but in this Country it may be properly faid, Lucri bonus Odor ex re qitalibet. Gain fold * 
has a good Smell let it come out of what it will The Chinefe are not lefs aftonifhed to fee the 
Water-bearers in Europe. The Peafants come and buy it in their Houfes, endeavouring to 
foreftal each other, and give in Exchange Wood, Oil, and Pulfe. There are in every Street 
Conveniencies for Paffengers; whereof the Owners make a good Advantage by this fort of 

^ Yet'it rauft be owned, that notwithftanding the great Sobriety and Induftry of the In- TkirMu]a , 
habitants of China, the prodigious Number of them occafions a great deal of Mifery. tudes occa- * 
There are fome fo poor, that being unable to fupply their Children with common Necef- ^™J reat 
faries, they expofe them in the Streets, efpecially when the Mothers fall fick, or want Milk lw/ ' 
to nouriih them; fo that thefe little Innocents are in fome fenfe condemned to Death, as foon as ^ hildl J* 
they begin to live. In the great Cities, fuch as Pe-king and Kan-ton , this Blocking Sight is e ' 
very common, but in other places it is very rare. 

The Miffionaries in populous Cities have Catechifts, who, dividing the Place among them- 
fdves walk out every Morning to baptize a Multitude of dying Children. With the 
Von. I.. 4 A fame 
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fame View they have fometimes prevailed on the unbelieving Midwives to permit Cbntfkn 
Women to follow them to the Houles where they are called; for it mten happens that 
t h» Cbimfe not being in a Condition to maintain a numerous' Family, engage the Mid¬ 
wives to ftifle the Females in a Bafon of Water, as foon as they are born, on which Oeca- 

fion thefe Chriftians take care to baptize them. . . r 

The fame Mifery produces a prodigious Multitude of Slaves, or rather Ferfons who mort¬ 
gage themfelves with a Condition of Redemption, a thing very common with the Chineje ; ffir 
• among the tartars they are truly Slaves. A great number _ of Men and Maid-Servants are 
thus bound in a Family, tho’there arefometo whom they give Wages, as in Europe. 

A Man fomedtnes fells his Son, and even himfelf and Wife, at a very moderate Price, 
but if he can he chofes to pawn his Family only. It often happens that a great Tarta¬ 
rian Mandarin , or Chineje Tartarijed, (that is, lifted under the Tartar Banner) who has a Parcel 
of Slaves for his Servants, is himfelf a Slave to fome Court-Lord; to whom, from time to 

time, he makes a Prefent of confiderable Sums. A poor Chineje , when he gives himfelf to 

a Tartarian Prince, if he has Merit, may hope to be a great Mandarin very foon; hut 
this is not fo common under the prefent Dynafly as formerly : if he be deprived of his Office 
he returns to his Mafter to ferve in certain honourable Fun&ions. 

When rich Folks marry their Daughters, they give them feveral Families of Slaves, in 
Proportion to their Wealth. It often happens that they give them their Liberty’; and fome 
have half their Freedom, on condition that they pay Yearly a certain Sum.- If any of them 
"row rich by their Induftry, or Bufinefs, their Mafter does not ftrip them of their Goods, 
but is contented with large Prefents; and lets them live ill Credit, without confenting how¬ 
ever to their Redemption. Thefe Slaves are of an approved Fidelity, and inviolably attached 
to their Mafter; who on his fide ufes them as his own Children, and often trufts them 
with the moft important Affairs. As to his Authority over his Slaves, it is confined to 
Matters relating to his Seryice; for fhould it be legally proved, that a Mafter had abufed 
his Power, by taking criminal Liberties with the Wife of his Slave, he would be ruin’d 
beyond Remedy. 
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Of the Genius and Character of the Chinefe. 

T HE Chineje in general' are of a mild, tractable, and hupaane Difpofirion. There is a 
great deal of Affability in their Air and Manner, wherein we fee nothing that is 
either harffi, rough, or .paffionate: This Moderation is' remarkable among the Vul¬ 
gar themfelves: I was one Day (fays " Pore de Fontaney) in a very narrow and deep .Road, 
“ where, in a ihort time', there happen’d a great Stop of Carts. I expedited they would have 
“ fallen into a Paffion, given one another abufive Language, and perhaps come, to Blows, 
“ as Is common in Europe ; but was much furpriz’d to fee that they faluted each other, 
“ fpoke mildly, as if they had been old Acquaintance, arid lent their mutual Afiiftance to 
“ make way”, (a) 

Above all things, they fhew a great Deference and Refpedl for their old Men, of 
which the Emperor himfelf fets the Example. An inferior Mandarin of the Tribunal of 
the Mathematics, about a hundred Years old, came to Court the firft Day of the Chineje 
Year, to falute the late Emperor Kang-hi ; who, tho he- had defigned to. fee Nobody that 
Day, gave Orders to admit him. As the good old Man was but indifferently clad, everyone 
was forward to lend him Garments. Being conduced into the Emperor’s Apartment, his 
Majefty, who was fitting on an Eftrade after the Tartarian Manner, rofe up and went to 
meet him ; receiving him with great Tokens of Affedtion. The Mandarin was going to fall, 
on his Knees, but the Emperor immediately raifed him, and gracioufly taking him by 
both his Plands, “ Venerable Old Man, Paid he, I will admit you henceforth into my 
“ Prefence as often as you come to falute me; but I acquaint you, once for all that I 

" cxem P t y° u from a11 Sorts of Ceremony. As for me, I will rife upon your Arrival, and 

" go to meet you; but it is not to your Perfon that I do this Honour, it is to your Age: 

« and to give you real Marks of my Affeffion, I from this time appoint you Chief Pre- 

“ fluent of the Tribunal of the Mathematics”: This compleated the Happinefs of the old 
Man, who never tafted fuch perfedt Joy before. 

Wile a we have to do with the Cbimfe, we fllonld take care of be™ too hafty or 
warm ; the Genius of the Country requires that we fhould command our Paffions, and ad 
with a great deal of' Calmnefs. The Cbirnf, would not 'hear in a Month what a French 
Man could fpeak in an Hour. We muft fuffer with Patience this Phlegm, which feems 
mote natural to them than any other Nation, Not that they want Fire and Vivacity i 
but they learn betimes to become Mailers of themfelves, .and are vain of being more po- 
hte, and more civiliz d than other People.. b 

f ° r * Stran B er to conform himfelf to their Notion of Politenefs 
and Civility, rheit Ceieroomes are on many occaBons tirefome, and full of Conftrainti it 
being one Fatigue to learn, and another to pradtife them. But this Trouble regards only the 

Bs- 

(A) See fomething of this kind in that Father’s Travels, p. 51. 
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Behaviour towards lbnie, to whom uncommon Veneration is due, on certain particular 
Occafions 5 as the firft Vifits, a Mandarins Birth-Dav, &c. for after two Peiffons have feeu 
each other feveral Times, they lay slide all Reicrve, and grow as familiar as the People 
of Europe ; fo that if you fhould begin to ufe Ceremonies, they are the firft as will fay, 
Pu-yau-tfo-he , Make no Stranger of me: No Compliment?, No Compliments. 

Tho’ the Cbinefe are mild and peaceable in Converliition, and wlicn they are not provo- fullof 
ked, they are exceeding violent and revengeful when they are offended. The following is Keksumem: 
an Inftance: In a certain Maritime Province it was diicover’d that .the Mandarin had j'^rovokcT 
applied to his own Ufe, great Part of the Rice lent thither by the Emperor in a Time F C ' 
of Scarcity, to be diftributed to every Family in the Country 3 the People accuftd him 
before a Superior Tribunal, and proved, that out of the four hundred Loads'of Rice received, Pteafan* in- 
he had only delivered out ninety ; upon which he was immediately depriv’d of his Office. llanct - 
When he had left the City to go on Board a Ship, he was grc.icly (urpriz’d, inflead 
of finding in his Paflage Tables loaded with Perfumes, and .new Boots for Change, (as is 
cuftomary for thole who gain the Love and Efleem of the People) to fee himlclf incom- 
paffed with a prodigious Multitude, not to do him Honour, but to infult and reproach 
him for his Avarice. Some invited him, by way of Derifion, to ftay in the Country till 
he had eaten all the Rice, the Emperor had intruded him with, for the relief of Isis Sub¬ 
jects j feme dragg’d him out of his Chair, and broke it; others fell upon him, tore his Gar¬ 
ments, and filken Umbrella, in Pieces; in fhort, all followed him to the Ship, loading him 
with Injuries and Curfes. 

Tho the Cbinefe , are naturally vindiftive when urged by Intereft, yet they revenge them- Deliberate in 
felves in a methodical Manner. They dilTcmble their Rdentmeiit ; and as they rarely lie - 
take violent Meafures, efpecially People of any Figure, they prelcrve, even with their Ene- venfic ' 
mies, fo fair an Outfide, that one would imagine they were infenfible: but when an Oppor¬ 
tunity of deftroying their Enemy offers, they immediately fieze on it ; and their havinv 
feemed fo patient, was only with a Defign to ftrike the furer Blow. 

In fome Diftriifts the People are fo very litigious, that they mortgage their Lands, VeryLitigi. 
Houfes, Goods, and all that they have, for the Pleafure of going to Law, and procuring tus ‘ 
the Baftonado to be given to their Enemy: and it fometimes happens that the Defendant, 
by giving a larger Sum privately to the Mandarin , finds Means to’ efcape the Punifhment 
himfelf, and caufe the Blows to fall on the Back of the Plantif. Hence arife mortal Enmi¬ 
ties amongft them, which ftick in their Hearts till they find an Opportunity of latisfying 
their Revenge. 

One of their Methods, tho rarely praftifed, is to fire their Enemy’s Houfe in the Night¬ 
time; by their Laws, thofe who are convifted of this Crime are punifhed with Death, 
and the Mandarins are very expert in dilcovering the Authors. However, many abhor fuch 
Villanies, and become fincerely reconciled with their Enemies. 

Their Modefty is furprizingj the Literati always appear with a compofed Air, without Exceeding 
ufing the leaft Gefture, but what is ftriftly agreeable to the Rules of Decency. It feemsmodel*, 
to be natural to thofe of the Female Sex, who live in a conflant Retirement, and are 
decently covered even to their very Hands, which never appear, being conftantly hid within their 
long and wide Sleeves; fo that in prefenting any thing, even to their Brothers or Parents, 
they lay it on the Table with the Hand always cover’d for their Relations to take it. 

Intereft is the Grand Foible of the Cbinefe, with whom you rnuft ad all forts of Parts, rnt ® rel1 * eir 
even that of being difinteretted. When they have any Gain in View, they employ au ar ‘ ing ^ Ke ‘ 
their Cunning, artfully to infinuate themfelves into the Favour of Perfons, who may forward 
their Buflnefs, and endeavour to gain their Friendfhip by frequent Services; afluming all forts 
of Characters with furprizing Addrefs, and turning to their advantage the molt trifling 
Occafions to obtain their Ends. Intereft is the Spring of all their Adtions; for when the 
leaft Profit offers, they defpife all Difficulties, and undertake the moft painful Journeys to 
procure it. In a word, this puts them in a continual Motion, fills the Streets, the Rivers, 
and the high Roads with infinite Numbers of People, who pafs and repafs, and are always 
in Adion. 

Tho’, generally fpeaking, they are not fo deceitful and knavifh as P. Le Comte. repre-Have leam’d 
fents them, it is however true that Honefty is not their favourite Virtue ; efpecially when DecJc from, 
they have to do with Strangers, whom they fcldom fail to cheat if they can, and then 
brag of it. Some of them are ’ fo impudent as, when deteded, to plead in Excufe, their 
want of Dexterity; “ You fee I am but a Bungler, fay they; You are more dextrous than 
« I; Another time I will not venture to meddle with an European And in reality it 
is, faid, that fome Europeans have taught them their Trade. 

Nothing can be merrier than what happen’d to a Captain of an Englifh Ship, Fie had Merry story 
-bargained"with a Cbinefe Merchant of Km-ton for feveral Bales of Silk; and when they gf an Mffk 
were ready, he went with his Interpreter to the Merchants Houfe, to fee if the Silk was Ciiptum- 
in a good Condition. On opening the firft Bale it proved to his liking, but tlie reft con¬ 
tained nothing but rotten Silks Upon which growing very angry, lie reproached the Cbi¬ 
nefe in the fevereft Terms for his Difingenuity and Knavery; while the other heard him 
very unconcerned, and only made this reply; Blame , Sir, faid be, your Rogue of an Inter¬ 
preter, for be protejled to me that you would not examine the Bales. 


This 
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someofAdr This knavifh Wit is found chiefly among the Vulgar, who have Recourfe to a thou. 
Me knavul. iind Tficks fQ adulterate every thing they fell. Some have the Art to open the Breaft of 
a Capon, take out all the Flefh, fill up the Hole, and then clofe it lb nicely that the 
Cheat is’not perceived till the Fowl comes to be eaten. Others counterfeit the true Hams 
fo exactly, by covering a Peice of Wood with a fort of Earth, and then wrapping it i n 
Hots Skin, that the Deceit is not difcovered till it is ferv’d up at the Table, and going 
to be carv’d. However, it mult be confefs’d they feldom practife thefe Tricks on any 
but Strangers; and in other Places [dillant from the Sea-coaft] the Chinefe themfelves will 
hardly believe them. 

Robbers afe Robbers fcarce ever make Ufe of Violence,- endeavouring to gam their Ends by Subtilty and 
Craft Meai Q m f t . f of fome follow the Barks, and hire among thole who draw them along the Impe- 
of violence. ^ j n t h e Province of Shan-tong > where, being changed every Day, the Thieves are 

not eafily known: In the Night they flip into the Barks,- and by the Smoke, as is reported, 
of a certain Drug which they burn, caufe thofe on Board to lleep fo foundly, that they 
have Time enough to fearch all- Places, and carry off what they will, unperceived. Some 
of thefe' Thieves will dog a Merchant two or three Days together till they find a proper 
Opportunity to do their Bufinefs. 

Moffc of the Chinefe are fo fwayed by Intefeft, that they can fcarcely conceive a thing is 
ever undertaken with any other View :• Hence it feems aim off incredible to them, that the 
Miffionaries fliould 'have no other Motive in leaving their Country, Friends, and all that is dear 
to them in this World, than to glorify God .and lave Souls. They know that it is not Nccef- 
’ fity that makes them run the Danger of the Sea to get to China , fince they f&bfift without asking 

any Favour, or expeding the leaft Affiftance ; nor the Delire of Riches, lince they are Wit- 
nefles to the Miffionaries Contempt of them: Some therefore are fimple enough to imagine, 
that they come to bring about a Revolution, and by their Intrigues to make themfelves Mailers 
of the Empire, as happen’d in the Affair of Yang-quang-fyen (b). However their Difinterefled- 
nefs is one of the moll prevailing Motives, with many, to embrace their Religion. 

Ctfoire very The extreme love of Life is another Foible, wherein the Cbinefe exceed almoft all other 
theft Coffinf Nations 5 tho’ there are fome, chiefly Females, who make away with themfelves, either #0' 

‘ Anger or Defpair: and indeed the Generality, elpecially among the Poor, feem lefs afraid 
of Death, than of wanting a Coffin after it. It is aftonilhing to lee how careful they are in 
this Refped: Thofe who have but nine or ten Piftoles in the World will lay it out on a 
Coffin, above twenty Years before they want it 5 looking upon it as the molt valuable Moveable 
in their Honfe. . However, it muff be confeffed, that the Chinefe , for the moll part, when 
dangeroully ill, are willing enough to die, and even to be told they are near thejr End. 
“of To omit nothing of the Charader of the Chinefe , I muff add, that there is no Nation more 
S'civesf proud of their pretended Grandeur, and their affumed Preheminence over all others. This 
Haughtinefs, which is bom with them, infpires even the Rabble with the greateft Contempt, 
for all other Nations. They are fo full of their own Country, Cuftoms, Manners, and Max- 
' ' ims, that they cannot be perfuaded there is any Thing good out of China, or any Truth but 
what their learned Men are acquainted with. However, they have feen their Miftake a little, 
fince the Europeans came among them; tho’, when they firft faw them, they asked if they 
had any Cities, Towns, or Houfes in Europe . . 

tho- igno- Our Miffionaries have often been Witneffes of their Surprize and Confufion on Sight of 1 
ranf of the Map of the World. One Day fome of the Literati defiring P. Chamgnaf to Ihew them fhch 
or ' a Map, they fought a long while for China ; and at length took one of the two Hemifpheres 
for it, which contains Europe, Africa, and Afta ; fiippofing America appeared too large for 
the reft of the World. The Father let them alone for a while in their Error, till one of them 
defiring an Explanation of the Letters and Names in the Map: You fee Europe, faid the 
other, Africa and Asia-, In Asia here is Persia, the Indies and TArtary. 
Where then is C hi n a, cry’d they ? It is this little Corner of the Earth, reply’d he, and thefe 
are the Bounds of it: Upon this they look’d aftonifh’d at one another, faying in Chinefe, Syau- 
tc-kin, It is very fmall. 

Wedded to How far foever they fall fhort of the Perfection, to which Arts and Sciences are brought in 
FaftlioT Eur °P e > there is no S ettin g them to do any thing in the European Manner ; the Cbinefe Archi¬ 
tects could hardly be prevailed on to. build the Church, which is in the Palace, according to the 
Model brought from Europe, 

Their Ships are very ill built, and they admire thofe that come from Europe-, but when you 
talk of their imitating them, they are furprized at the Propofition : It is according to the Fafiion 
of China, fay they. But it is worth nothing , fay you. It matters not, reply they; fmce it is ufei 
in the Empire it is Jiifficient, and it would be a Crime to vary from it. 

' But this Anfwer, made by their Carpenters, proceeds not merely* from their Foiidnefs & 
their own Cuftorn, but partly thro’ Fear they fliould. not plcafe the European, who employs-them,- 
fo effectually when they follow his Method as their own; for thofe who are Ar tiffs readily 
undertake and perform the Work let the Model be what it will, provided there- is Money to 
be gotten, and you have Patience to give them Directions. 


(b) Pray muft not every Protettant think thefe Sufpicions of 
the Cbinefe very wife and juft, fince they have the fameNotioris 
themfelves, not without the moft convincing Rtafons, dear 


Experience; nay, they have been charged already, as well as 
the Eenxa’s, with fleecing their ProfelyteS. 
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In a Word, to finifh the Character of the Chinefe , it is fufficient to fay, that tho’ they are G r eat A £* 
vicious they naturally love Virtue* and thofe who pradife it: tho’ they are not chafte them- 
lelves they admire thofe that are, efpecially Widows3 and when they find any that have liv’d 
a continent Life, they preferve their Memory by Triumphal Arches, and honour their Virtue 
by lading Infcriptions. It is not decent for a Woman of Credit to marry again after her Hus¬ 
band is dead. 

As they are fubtil and crafty, they know how to carry a fair Outfide, and covet their Vices They do not 
withfo much Cunning, that they conceal them from the Public. They have the greateft Re- v°«s, mt ^ 
fped for their Parents, and -thole who have been their Matters. They deteft every Adion, 

Word, and Gefture that feems to betray Anger, or the leaft Emotion ; but they alio know per¬ 
fectly how to diffemble their Hatred. They are not permitted to carry Arms even when they 
travel, that being a Privilege peculiar only to the Soldiery. All their Efteem and Ardour are 
engrofled by the Sciences, which are the Foundation of their Nobility ; becaule, as I faid before,' 
all their Honours and Preferments are derived from thence.- 


Of the Air and Phyfiognomy of the Chiriefe * their 
Fajhions ; their Houfes, and elegant Furniture. 

W E mutt not judge of the Air and Phyfiognomy of the Chiheje by the Pidures oni 
their japan’d Works and China- Ware. Tho’ they are lkilful in painting Flowers, Ani¬ 
mals and Landfkips, they are very ignorant in drawing Human Figures; maiming 
and disfiguring themfelves in fuch a Manner that they look more like Scaramiouches than CbineJ'e. 

It is true however, that as Beauty depends upon Tafte, and confifts more in Imagination A cbheji 
than Reality, their Notion of it differs fomewhat from that of the European* 3 for, generally Beaut >'- 
fpeaking, that which feems beautiful to us is agreeable to their Tafte* and that which appears 
beautiful to them appears equally fo to us. That which they chiefly admire, as making a perfed 
Beauty, is a large Forehead, a Ihort Nofe, fmall well cut Eyes, a large and fqu'are Face, great 
broad Ears, a middle-fized Mouth, and black Hair; for they cannot bear the Sight of yellow or 
red-hair’d People. However, there mutt be a certain Proportion among the feveral Features to 
render the whole agreeable. 

A fine eafy Shape is no Charm among them, becaufe their Garments are wide, and not fitted Their Shape; 
to the Body, as thofe of the 'Europeans 3 they think a Man well made, when he is large 
and fat, and fills his Chair with a good Grace. 

Their Complexion has been miireprefented by thofe who have feen only the Southern Their Com- 
Parts of China ; for tho’ the exceffive Heats which prevail there, efpecially in Sfuang-tong, P lexion -„ 
Fo-kyen , and Tun-nan , give the Mechanics and Peafantsan Olive or brown Complexion, yet in 
the other Provinces they are naturally as white as the Europeans ; and generally fpeaking, their 
Phyfiognomy has nothing difagreeable in it. 

The young People, commonly to the Age of thirty, have a very fine Skin, and beautiful The Doftors 
Complexion, as well as the Literati and the Dodors; thefe latter, efpecially if they are of bafe ien S 
'Extraction, never pare the Nails of their little Fingers, affeding to let them grow an Inch long, or Na,ls ' 
more, with a JDefign to let People fee that they are not driven by Neceffity to work for 
their Living. As for the Women they are commonly middle fiz’d, their Nofes fhort, their 
Eyes little, their Hair black, their Ears long, and their Complexion ruddy 3 there is a certain Women.' 

Gayety in their Countenance, and their Features are regular. 

It is affirm’d that they rub their Faces every Morning with a kind of Paint, to make them The r P aint - 
look fair, and give them a Complexion5 but that it foon fpoils their Skin, and makes it full 
of Wrinkles. 

Among the Beauties of the Sex, fmall Feet is not the leaft 3 when a Girl comes into the Small Feet a 
World, the 'Nurfes are careful to bind their Feet very clpfe, to prevent their growing. £ rcac Beauty. 
The Chinefe Ladies all their Lives after feel this Conftraint impofed on them in their Infancy, 
their Gate being flow, unfure, and difagreeable to Foreigners: yet fuch is the Force of Cuftom, 
that they not only willingly undergo this Inconvenience, but they increafe it, by endeavouring 
to make their Feet as little as poffible ; thinking it an extraordinary Charm, and always affeding 
to fhew them as they walk. 

The Chinefe themfelves are not certain what gave Rife to this odd Cuftom. The Story ch - ne j~ e Ia . 
current among us, which attributes the Invention to the ancient Chinefe , who, to oblige their dies under 
Wives to keep at home, are faid to have brought little Feet into Fafbion, is look’d upon as gj * e ' 
fabulous by feme. The far greater number think it to be a politic Uefign, to keep the Women ra ‘ n ’ 
in continual Subjedion. It is certain, s that they are extremely confin’d, and feldom ftir out 
of their Apartment, which is in the moft retired Place in the Houfe; having no Communi¬ 
cation with any but. the Women-Servants. However they have generally fpeaking the com¬ 
mon Vanity of the Sex, and tho’ they are not to be feen by any but their Domeftics, they 
fpend feveral Hours every Morning in Preflfing and fetting themfelves out, 
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Fajhim of the CHINESE. 

,, . R Their Head-drefs nfually confifts in feveral Curls, interfpers’d--with’ little Tufts of gold and 
2 , {i} ver flowers, Some adorn their Heads with, the Figure of the Pong-whang, a fabulous Bird,- of 
which the Ancients fpeak many myfterious things. It is made' of Copper or Silver, gilt, 
according to the Quality of the Perfon; its Wings are ftretch’d gently over the fore part of 
their Head-drels, and embrace the upper part of .their Temples. Its long Spreading Tail makes 
a fort of Plume on the Top of the Head'; the Body is placed over the Forehead; the Neck 
and Beak hang down upon the Nofe : but the Neck is join’d to the Body by a fecret Hinge, 
that it may cafily play and vibrate at the leaft Motion of the Head, whereon the Bird is fup. 
ported by the Feet, which are fix’d in the. Hair. Women, of;the firft Quality fometimes 
W ear an Ornament of feveral of thefe Birds, interwoven together, which forms a fort of 
Crown, the Workmanfhip whereof alone is very coftly. ...... 

The youngLadiescommonly wear a kind of Crown, made withPafte-Board, and cover’d with 
a beautiful Silk; the Fore-part whereof rifes in a Point above the Fore-head, and is cover’d 
with Pearls, Diamonds and other Ornaments. The Top of the Head is adorn’d with natural or 
artificial Flowers, mix’d with little Bodkins, with Jewels on their Points. Women who are 
advancing in' .Years, efpecially thofe of the common fort, are contented with a piece of very 
fine Silk, wound feveral times about the Head, which they call Pau-tew, that is to fay, A. 
Wrapper for the Head. 

Uncommon But what adds much to the natural Charms of the Chinefe Ladies, is the uncommon Modefty 
Modefty of which appears iii their Looks and DrefS. Their Gowns are very long, and cover them from 
andDre^ 3 Head to Foot, fo that nothing is feen but .their Faces. Their Hands are always conceal’d 
within their wide long Sleeves, which would almoft drag on the Ground, if they did not take care 
to hold them up. The Colour of .their Garments is either red,' blue or green, according 
to their Fancy ; -only, fcarce any but Ladies advanc’d in Years wear violet or black. 

TheFa/hfons What I here call the Fafhion, is very different from the Idea which that Word carries in 
in china Europe , where the manner of Drefs is fubjedt to m.any Changes: but it is not fo in China ; nor 

never alter. j s t h ere an y t hi n g that more fhews the good Order and Uniformity of the Government,, even in 
the moft trifling Matters, than the Fafhion as to Drefs having been always the fame, from the 
■ Commencement of the Empire, to its Conqueft by the Tartars ; who have changed nothing 
. of the ancient Ufeges among the Chinefe , except in obliging them to drefs after their 
' Manner. • 

Habit of The Garb of the Men is fuited to the Gravity they affedt ; it confifts in a long Veft, 

the Men. extending to the Ground, one of whofe Lappets folds over the other, the upper one reach¬ 

ing to the right fide, where it is faften’d with four or five gold or filyer Buttons, not far 
* alunder. The Sleeves, which are wide towards the Shoulder, grow narrower gradually towards 
the Wrift-bands, and end in the Shape of a Horfe-fhoe, covering all their .Hands, except the 

ends of their Fingers. They gird themfelves with a broad filken Safh, whofe,ends hang down 

to the Knee ; and faften to it a Cafe, containing a Purfe, a Knife, and two finall Sticks, 
which fenre for a Fork, &c. ’ Formerly the Chinefe did not carry a Knife, and to this Day 
the Literati very rarely do. 7 7 

Their Smu. * In: the ■ Summer they wear under the Veft a pair of Linnen Drawers, whiebthey forrie- 
wTnwf c ? ver w . ith another-.pair of white Taffety ; antj: doling the Winter,they put on Breeches 

deaths. ■ Sattin, quilted with Cotton.or raw Silk, but if it. be in the Northern parts they 'are made 
of Skins, which are very warm. . Their Shirts,,(being of different kinds of Cloth, according 
to the Seafon) are very wide and fliort; and toykeep their Garments from Sweat in Summer, 
-feveral wear next their Skin a filken Net, which hinders their Shirt - from flicking to it. 
During this laft Seafon they go with their "Neck , quite bare, but in Winter wear a Collar, 
made ’ either of Sattin, - or Sable, or the Skin of. a Fox, and faften’d to their Veils; which 
in Winter are lin’d with Sheep-Skin, tho’ feme- are. only quilted’ with Silk and Cotton. 

■ People of Quality line them quite thro’ with-the rich Sables Brought from Tartary, or 
fine Fox-Skin with a Border of Sable; in Spring they have them lin’d withErmin. Over 
the Veft they wear a Surtout with (holt Sleeves,, that are lin’d or border’d after the fame 
manner.. - - '• 


° Ah Colours are not fuffer’d to be worn indifferently by-the People; none but the Emperors 
and Princes of the. Blood may wear yellow:Garments. Sattin, with a red Ground, is affected 
.by certain Mandarins on. days of Ceremony; but they are commonly drefs’d in black, blue, 
or violet: and the 1 People are generally clad in blue or black Callico. 

% , Heretofore they oylcd their Hair, very much, and. were fo exceeding fond of this Ornament, 
that many chofe to die rather than fhave their Heads after the Tartarian Fafliion; though 
; their new Matters did not meddle with the other Cuftoms of the Nation. However, at 
TiS' thCy ^ HaU en ° Ugh gf0W ° n hind part or Top of the Head, to. braid into 

:s . In |^aier they wear a kind of finall Hat or Cap, fliap’d like a Funnel ; it is cover’d on 
T 1 V ver y cunoiifly work’d, and lin’d with* Sattin. At the Top is a large 

Lock oh Hair, which fpreads over it to the very Edge/. This Hair ; which is mighty fine and 
sA ’ gr0 ^ S ? n Le f s a , certam kin< i of Cows, and is dy’d of a very bright red 5 

it is very much ufed, and allow d to be. worn by all forts: of People! A 

1S , ano t r , for ! of Cap proper to the Mandarins wC Literati, which the People dare 
f wear; it is of the fame Fafliion- with the. former, but made of Pafte-Board, between 
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tv'o pieces of Sattin ; that on the infide is commonly red or blue, and the outfide Sattin is 
white, cover’d with a large Lock of the lined; red Silk. People of Diftindtion often make 
ufe of the firft fort, efpecially when they ride, or in foul Weather ; becaufe it keeps out 
Rain, and defends the Plead both before and behind from the Sun. 

In Winter they wear a very warm lore of Cap, edged with Sable, Ermin, or Fox-Skin, Winter-Cap; 
the Top of which is cover’d with a Lock of red Silk. This edging of Fur is two or three 
Inches broad, and looks very handfome, efpecially when, made of the fine black fhining Sable, 
which is fold at forty or fifty ’Taels. 

The CMneji , efpecially thole of any Quality, dare not appear in Public without Boots ; weiir 
thefe Boots are generally of Silk, particularly Sattin, or of Callico, and fit exadlly, but have no Boots in all 
Tops nor Heels. When they go long Journeys on Horfeback, their Boots are of Neats or Sealoni - 
Horle-Leather, fo well drefs’d that nothing can be more pliable. Their Boot-Stockings are of 
Stuff, Hitch’d, and lin’d with Cotton, whereof part comes above the Boot, and has abroad 
Border of- Plufh or Velvet. But thefe, tho’ very commodious for keeping the Legs warm in 
Winter, are almoft intolerable in hot Weather: for which Reafon they have another cooler Sort; 
but it is not much ufed among the People, who often, to five Expence, have lomething of '' 
this kind made of black Cloth. Perfons of Quality wear fuch in their Houles, made of Silk, 
which are very neat and handfome. 

When they go abroad, or make a Vifit of any Confequcnce, over their Under Garments, Vifiring- 
which are ufually of Linnen or Sattin, they wear a long iilk Gown, commonly blue, with KllU!S - 
a Girdle about them and over all they have a fhort Coat of a black or violet Colour, reaching 
only to their Knees, but very wide, with large and fhort Sleeves: alfo a little Cap, jfhap’d like 
a fhort Cone, and cover’d with loofe waving Silk or red flair j iaftly, Stuff Boots on their Legs, 
and a Fan in their Hand. 

The ChineJ'e love to be neat in their Houfes, but they have nothing very magnificent. TheixHoufts 
Their Architecture is not the moft elegant, nor have they any regular Buildings, except the 
Emperor’s Palace, fome public Edifices, the Towers, Triumphal Arches, the Gates and La ’ 11 m “ ! ‘ 
Walls of the great Cities, the Dikes, Caufeways, Bridges, and Temples of the Bonzas. The 
Houfes of private Perfons are very, plain, for they have no regard to any thing but Conve- 
niency. The Rich adorn theirs with Japan Work, Sculpture and Gildings, which fender 
them very pleafurt and agreeable. 

They commonly begin with ereding Pillars, and placing the Roof tfiereoii ; for the greater Tie Walls, 
part of their Buildings being of Wood, they feldom lay the Foundation deeper than two Feet.- 
They make their Walls of Brick or Clay, tho’ in fome Places they are all of Wood. Thefe 
Houfes are generally nothing but a Ground-floor, excepting thole of the Merchants', which 
have often one Story above it, call’d Lew, where they place their Goods. 

In the Cities almoft all the Houfes are cover’d with very thick Ridge-Tiles; they lay The Roof, 
the convex Side downwards, and cover the Chinks where the Sides meet, by laying on others 
in a contrary Pofition. The Spars and Joifts are either round or fquafe: upon the Spars they 
lay either very thin Bricks, in the Shape of our large fquare Tiles, or elfe fmali pieces of 
Boards, or Matts made of Reeds, which are. plaifter’d over with Mortar ; when it is a little 
dry, they lay on the Tiles, which thofe who are able to be at the Expence, join together, 
with Roche-Lime, 

In moft of their Houfes after paffing through the Porch, you enter into a Hall, facing the The Timber? 
South, about thirty or thirty five Feet long; behind the Hall there are three or five Rooms 
in a Range from Eaft to Weft, whereof the middlemoft fervesfor an Inner-Hall. The Roof 
of the Floufe is fupported by Pillars, in fuch fort, that if the Hall be thirty Feet long, it 
will be at leaft fifteen broad, and then there will be twenty four Pillars forward, and as 
many backward, with one at each end. Thefe Pillars, which are commonly ten Feet high, 
are ereded on Stone Bafes, and fupport great Beams, laid lengthwife ; and between every two 
Pillars they place a crofs Beam, and on the two Pillars at the Ends, they lay other Pieces 
of Wood, which fupport the Timber-Work of the Roof, this done they begin to build the 
Walls. ( . 

The Magnificence of the Houles, according to the Cbinefe Tafte, ufually confifts in the Frciit l 
Thicknefs of the Beams and Pillars, in the Excellency of the Wood, and in the fine Carvings 
on the Gates or Doors. They have no Stairs but the Steps at the Entrance of the Houle, 
which is raifed a little above the Level of the Ground; but along the Front there is a clofe 
Gallery, about fix or feven Feet wide, and lin’d with fine hewn Stone. 

There are feveral,Houfes whofe middle Doors anfwering ope another, difeover oil .entering a Houfes of 
long feries of Apartments. The Houfes of the Vulgar are made of unburnt Bricks, only the common 
in Front they are cafed with burnt Bricksin fome Places they are made with tempered Peo t )le - 
Clay, and in others of nothing but Hurdles cover’d with Lime and Earth ; but in Houfes of 
Perfons of Diftindtion, the Walls are all of Ground-Bricks, very artificially carv’d. In the 
Villages, efpecially of fome Provinces, befides being very low, the Houfes are generally made of ■ 

-Earth, and the Roofs fo obtufe, or elfe round, fo much by Degrees, that they feem to be flat. 

They are compofed of Reeds cover’d with Earth,and fupported by Matts of fmali Reeds that lie 
upon the Rafters and Joifts. In fome Provinces, inftead of Wood they burn Pit-Coal, or 
elfe Reeds or Straw. As they make ufe of Stoves with very fmali Chimneys, and fometimes 
none at all, when Fires are made in any place, befides the Kitchen, one is almoft ftifted with 
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the Smoke; Specially if the Fewel be Reeds, which is unfupportable to thofe who are not 
ufed to it. 

The Houfes of the Nobility and rich People do not deferve tq be mention d, in companion 
Nohiiit°and of ours; it would be an Abufe of the Term to call them Palaces, they being nothing but 
Tribunals! n a Ground-Floor, raifed fomething higher than common Houfes; the Roof is next, and has 
feveral Ornaments on the Top. The great number of Courts, and Apartments for lodging 
their Domeftics, makes amends for their want of Beauty and Magnificence ; not that the 
Chine/e hate Pomp and Expence, but the. Cuftom of the Country, and Danger of appearing 
extravagant, retrain them contrary to their Inclination. The Tribunals of Juftice are not more 
pompous: the Courts are large, the Gates lofty, and fometimes adorn'd with elegant Carvings j 
but the Inner Halls and Chambers of Audience are neither magnificent nor very neat. 

Palaces of It muft be confeffed, however, that the Palaces of the chief Mandarins, and the Princes, as 
the Qum. we ]j as 0 f thofe who are rich and in Power, are furprizing for their vaft Extent. They have 
four or five Courts, with as many Ranges of Buildings in each. Every Front has three Gates, 
that in the middle is the largeft, and both fides of it are. adorn’d with Lions of Marble. 
Near the great Gate.is a Place, inclos’d with Rails, finely japan’d with either red or black; 
on the fides are two /mail Towers, wherein are Drums and other Inftruments of Mufic, on 
which they play, at different Hours of the Day, efpecially when the Mandarin goes in or out, 
or afcends the Tribunal. 

The Form On the infide there appears firfta large open Place, where thofe wait who have any Cafe or 
of them. Petition to prefent 5 on each Side are fmall Houfes, ferving, as Offices for the Officers of the 

Tribunal: Then there appear three other Gates, which are never opened 1 but when the Manda¬ 
rin afcends the Tribunal; the middlemoft is very large, and. none but Perfons of Diftindtion 
pafs through it. Beyond this is another large Court, at the End whereof is a great Hall, 
wherein the Mandarin adminifters Juftice ; laftly, follow fucceffively two very neat Halls, for 
receiving Vifits in, furnifhed with Chairs and Variety'of other Moveables* Such are generally the 
Tribunals of. the great Mandarins, 

The Officers juft now fpoken of are a kind of Notaries, Clerks, &c. there are fix Sorts of 
them, each employed in Bufinefs of the fame kind with one of the fix Supreme Courts at 
Pe-king ; fo that a private Mandarin does all :that in little, in his Tribunal, which fome time 
or other he will be called to do in one of the Supreme Courts, with refpedt to the whole Em¬ 
pire. They are maintained at the public Expence, and their Places are for Life; fo that 
Bufinefs goes on without Interruption, tho’ the Mandarins are often changed, either by being 
cafhier’d, or removed into other Provinces. 

Out-Houfes, You afterwards pafs into another Court, with a Hall much handfomer than the former, 
Gardens,{sV, w here none but particular Friends are admitted, furrounded by Out-Houfes for the Man¬ 
darins's Domeftics. Beyond this Hall is another Court, where is the Apartment of the Women 
and Children, with a great Gate to it, thro’ which no Man dares to enter. This Part is very 
neat and commodious, being furnifhed with Gardens, Woods, and Lakes, and every thing that 
is delightful to the Eye. Some delight in artificial Rocks and Mountains, pierced thro’, and full 
of Windings like a Labyrinth, to take the frefh Air in. When they have Room enough, they 
make little parks to keep Deer, and Ponds for Fifhand Water-Fowls. 

Fine Palace The Palace of the yyang-kun, or General of, the f Tartarian Troops at Kan-ton , is thought 

« n t<m, kg one 0 f fined in all China ; it was built by that rich and powerful Prince called Ping- 

nan-vang, that is, Phe Peace-maker of the South, • The Emperor Kang-hi had made him in fome 
Sort King of Kan-ton , for his Services in reducing fome of the Southern Provinces under the 
Dominion of the Tartars', but forgetting his Duty a few Years after, he and all his Family 
fell into Difgrace; being forced to ftrangle himfelf with a Scarf of red Silk, prefented him by a 
Gentleman of the Emperor’s Bed-Chamber, lent Exprefs from Pe-king, 

Cbine/e No- The Chine/ Notion of Beauty and Magnificence, with regard to fheir Palaces, is very different 
tmn °f Build- from the European: for tho’ the L.argenefs of the Courts and Buildings befpeaks them to be the 
Habitation of Perfons of Diftimftion, yet an European is not at all a fie died with this Sort of 
Magnificence; which only confifts in the Number and Extent of the Courts, theLargenefs of the 
principal Halls, the Thicknefs of the Pillars, and a few Pieces of Marble rudely cut. 

Marble fej- Marble is very common in the Provinces of Shan-tong and Kyang-nan , but the Chine/e don’t 
them! C y *now t ^ e Value of it; for* they feldom make ufe of it but for lining Canals, or building Bridges 
and Triumphal Arches, in Tables for Infcriptions, in their Pavements, the Threfholds of 

their Gates, and the Foundations of fome of their Temples. 

The Chine/e are not curious like th&Europeans, in adorning and beautifying the Infide 0 
i! ad C oSr th °\ Houfes > where neither Tapeftry, Looking-Glades, nor. Gildings are to be feen; W 
their Houles Rniperor owns the Palaces of the Mandarins , whofe Offices are no more than Com- 

within. millions, that are taken away when they commit any Fault; and as they are not fixed, 
M any Place, be their Conduct everfo unblameable, but when they lead: think of it 
removed^into another Province; they do not care to be at any great Expence in furnim- 
mg a Horde, which they are in danger of. leaving every Minute. Befides, as Vifits are never 
received m the Inner Appartments, but only in the great Hall before the Houfe, it, is of 
furprizing that they are fparing of Ornaments; which wou’d be, in fome meafure, ufeW 
as not being feen by Strangers. 

Tlie 
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the principal Things, that fet off their Halls and Apartments, being kept with a great T hei ‘ r P ri " 
deal of Care, appear exceeding neat and agreeable to the Eye: Such as, large filk-Lan-and™' 
thorns, painted, and hanging from the Gieling; Tables, Cabinets, Screens; Chairs, japan’d Moveables, 
with their beautiful red and black Varnilh, which is very tranfparent, fo that the Veins of 
the Wood appear through it, and as bright as a Looking-Glafs; Variety of Figures, in 
Gold and Silver, or other Colours painted upon this Japan, give it a . new Luftre; more¬ 
over, the Tables, the Bouffets, and the Cabinets, are adorned with that fine China- Ware; 
which is fo much admired, but could never yet be imitated in Europe. 

Befides, this they hang up, in feveral Places, Pieces of white Sattin, on fome of which are Piailres; 
painted Flowers, Birds, Mountains, and Landfkips: On others are written, in large Characters, 

Moral Sentences taken from their Pliftaries, and generally couched in obfeure Terms, bearing 
a different Senfe from the natural; thefe Sentences are commonly two and two together, 
and conceived in the fame Number of Words. Some are contented with whitening or papering 
the Walls of their Rooms, wherein the Chinefe are very skilful. 

Tho’ they never are feen in their Bedchambers, where it wou'd be impolite to can- Bec ? 3 . 
daft a Stranger, the Beds, efpecially of the Nobility, are curious and handfome: the an Curtaini 
wooden part is painted, gilt, and carved: the Curtains vary according to the Seafon ; 
during Winter, in the Northern Provinces, they are of double Sattin, and in Summer, either 
of plain white TafJety adorned with Flowers, Birds, and Trees, at of very fine Gauze; 
which is both open enough to let the Air through, and clofe enough to keep off the 
Gnats, that are extreamly troublefome in the Southern parts. The common People ufe, 
for the fame purpofe, a very thin Cloth made of a fort of Hemp; their Mattrelfes are 
very thick, and Huffed with Cotton* 

In the Northern. Provinces they make Places of hollow fericks, in the form of Beds, Stove Beds, 
which are larger or fmaller according to the Number of the Family: Befide it is a final! 

Stove, of Charcoal, whofe Flames and Heat are difperfed to all parts by Pipes, terminat¬ 
ing in a Funnel, which carries the Smoak thro’ the Roof, in the HoufeS of Perfons of 
Diftindtion the Stove comes through the Wall/ and the Fire is lighted on the Outfide ; 
by which means the Bed, and even the whole Houle, is warmed ; fo that they have no- 
oecafion for the Feather-Beds of Europe. Thofe who are afraid of lying on the hot Bricks, 
hang a fort of a Hammock over them, made of Cords or Ratan, and not unlike the Sack¬ 
ing of our Beds. 

In the Morning every thing, of this kind is taken away, and Carpets or Matts put in. Their Con* 
their Room, on which they fit. As they have no Chimneys, nothing can be more conve- venienc "‘ 
nient; for the whole Family work upon them, without feeling the leaft Cold, or being obliged 
to wear furred Garments. The meaner Sort drefs their Victuals, warm their Wine, and pre¬ 
pare their Tea (for the Chinefe drink every thing hot) over the Mouth of the Stove. The 
Beds belonging to the Inns are much larger, that there may be Room for feveral Tra¬ 
vellers at a time. . • 



Of the Magnificence of the Chinefe, in their Journeys; 
in their Public Works * fuch as. Bridges , Triumphal 
Arches , Towers , Walls of Cities ; in their Fcafis i &c\ 


T HE Magnificence of the Emperor and his Court, and the Riches of the Manda- Chinefe Mag* 
rins furpafs all that can be faid of them; one is furprifed at firft to fee nothing but mfaencejjub* 
Silks, Porcellaine, Cabinets and ’Other Furniture, which make a more glittering, 
Appearance, than the common Manufactures of Europe. But the principal, Magnificence of ' 
the Chinefe Lords is not feen in their Houfes; for they commonly negledt themfelves at, 
home, from whence the Laws banifh Luxury and Pomp, permitting them the (Jfe thereof 
only when they are feen in publick, when they make or receive Vifits, or when they go 
to Court, and are admitted into the Emperor’s Prefence.- • 

I have already fpoken of the pomp of the Mandarins , and the numerous Train of state of the 
Officers attending them. Military Men,-who travel commonly on Horfeback, no lefs 
an Air of Grandeur. Indeed their Horfes are not very beautiful, but their Harnefs is exceed- Siytnrc!. 
mg fumptuous, the Bitts and the Stirrups being either Silver or gilt. The Saddle is very rich; 
the Reins of the Bridle are made of coarfe, pinked Sattin two fingers broad. From the upper 
fart of the Cheft .hang two great Locks of fine red Hair (fuch as their Caps are cover’d 
with) fufpended by Iron-rings either gilt or filvered. Their Retinue confifts of a great num¬ 
ber of Horfemen, part going before, and part behind them; without reckoning their Domettics, 
who are clad either in black Sattin or .dyed Callico, according to their Matter's Quality. 

But the Chinefe Magnificence never appears with fo much . Splendor, as when the Em- ftfagnitae 
peror gives Audience to ArabalTadors; or when fitting upon his- Throne he beholds at 0 ^ c f :urt 
his Feet the principal Lord of his Court, and all the great .Mandarins in. their Habits of Cere- 0 ” tatl! ay * 
mony, paving him Homage. It is a Spectacle truly Auguft, to fee a prodigious Number- 
4 C of 
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of Soldiers under Arms; an inconceivable Multitude of Mandarins , with all the Mark* of 
their Dignity, each placed according to his Rank,, in exaft Order ; the Minifters of State, 
the Presidents of the Supreme Courts, the Regulo’s and Princes of the Blood,; the whole 
appearing with extraordinary Grandeur, and conveying a mod: , lofty Idea of the Sovereign, 
to whom fuch profound Reverence is paid. There is no Difpute about Precedence, but 
every one knows his diftinct Place ; the Name of each Office being ingraven on Copper- 
Plates faflned into the Marble Pavement. . 

In Europe People are not fond of making a great Figure upon the Road, inftead of which 
they are commonly unprovided, and have nothing in Order; but the Cuftom is otherwife in 
China , where a! great Mandarin always travels in State. If by Water, his own Bark is very 
fplendid, failing at the Head of a great Number of others, which carry his Attendants. If 
he goes by Land, befides the Domeftics and Soldiers who precede and follow him with Spears 
and Enfigns, he has for his own Perfon a Litter, a Chair carried by Mules, or eight Men, and 
feveral led Horfes; making Ufe of theip Vehicles by turns, according to his Fancy and the 
different Changes of Weather. ' _ 

Canals mi- I have already obferved that China is full of broad Canals, which often run in a ftraif Line; 
merc^ in t h ere is commonly in every Province a great River,'or broad Canal, ferving for a Highway, with 
cbma. Caufeways on each Side, cafed with flat Stones or Marble. 

Great Canal. That which is called the Great Canal erodes the whole Empire.from Kan-ton toPe-king ; and 
nothing can be more commodious than to travel the fix hundred Leagues from the Capital 
to Ma-kau , as if he were all the while in his own Houfe, without going ’above one Day’s 
Journey by Land over the Mountain Mey-lin, that feparates the Provinces of Kyang-fi and 
\uang 4 ohg ; tho’ the. whole may be performed in a Bark, efpecially when the Waters are 
high. > . . " : ' 

. For this reafon, the Mandarins who go to take pofleffion of their Governments* and the 
Uarksde- Meffengers fent from Court, moft commonly' travel by Water: Being furniffied with 
feribed. Barks maintained by the Emperor, which are equal in Bignefs to one of our third-rate Men of 
War, Thefe Imperial Barks are of three different Sorts, nor can any thing be more neat; for 
Rates and Si- they are painted, gilt, embellifh’d with Dragons, and japan’d both within and without* Thofe 
«s of them. 0 f t b e middle Size, which are moft in, Ufe, are above fifteen Feet broad, fourfeore long, and 
nine in Depth from the Deck. As to the Form, they are fquare and flat, excepting that the • 
Forepart is fomewhat rounded. . 

Apartments Befides what the Mafter has for himfeif and his Family, (viz. his own Cabbin, a Kitchen, 
and two large Places, one before, the other behind,) there is a Hall about fix or feven feet 
Furniture anc * eleven broad ; next an Anti-Chamber, and two or three other Rooms ; likewife a 

and Embei- Bye Place without Ornaments, all upon the fame Deck, which make up the Mandarin's Apart- 
liihments, ment. It is all japan’d with the beautiful red and white Varnifh, and the Sides as well as Cieling 
adorn’d with plenty of carv’d Work,' Painting and Gildings; the Tables and Chairs are japan’d 
red or black. The Hall has Windows on each Side, which may be taken away upon occafion; 
and inffead of Gkfs they make ufe of very thin Oyfler-fhells or fine Stuffs, done over with Chin¬ 
ing Wax, and embellifh’d with Flowers, Trees, and variety of Figures. The Deck is fur- 
rounded with Galleries, for the Sailors to go backward and forward without incommoding the 
Paffengers. & 

The Hold, Over this Apartment is a fort of Platform, or Terrafs, open on all Sides, fet apart for 
the Mufic, which confifts of four or five Hands, whole Harmony can ravifh nothing but the 
Ear of a Cbineje. Underneath is the Hold, divided into feveral little Chambers for flowing 
.Sails. the Baggage. The Sails are made, of Mats, and confift of feveral oblong Squares, which fold- 
. ing like a Fan, take up little or no Room. They are very convenient, becaufe they are 
better than any. other for failing near the Wind ; befides, if the Braces happen to break, no 
Inconvenience arifes from thence to the Bark. 

To pufh forward thefe great Barks, they make ufe of long thick Poles, fhap’d Ijke a Gibbet, 
or the Letter T, thrufling one End to the Bottom of the Water, and applying their Shoulder 
to the other; or elfe they employ Oars of feveral Shapes, but the common fort is-a long Pole 
inade like a Shovel at one end, with a Hole in the middle, to receive the Pegs fixed on the 
Side of the Bark. There are others whole Extremities, being continually moved to the right 
and left in the Water, like a Fifh’s Tail, cut it obliquely, in the fame manner as your Birds of 
p Brey do the Air, when they fly with their Wings extended, making ufe of their Tails for Oars. 
This Method is the more convenient, as the Rowers take up little or no Room in the Bark, 
for they are ranged on the Sides upon Planks, Their Oars, which do the Office of a -Rudder, 
feldom break; and, tho’ never taken out of the Water, conflantly force the Bark forward. 

Some of thefe-.Barks are hauled along with Ropes, when the-Wind is contrary, or they are 
o lged to go againft the Stream. Thefe Ropes in feme places are made of Hemp, and in other 
^Water ^ an< ^ ^ ^ nters ^ ane grafted, which are exceeding flrong, and never rot with 


forks attend* Among the Barks that follow the pent Mandarins, there is always one, at leafl, called the Ho- 

is the Kitchen, the Eatables, and the Cod* 
vels by Wa- .. u °f Spl^teis for the Convoy; a third, much more fmall and light, may be called tht 
lts Bufinefs is to haften before to give Notice, and caufe every thing to be pre¬ 
pared that there be noOccafion to wait.. Thefe.Barks have their Rowers, and in cafe of N eceffity, 

' are 
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die alfe drawn with a Rope along the Bank by Men, who ate furniftied by the Mandarin of 
each City, and changed every Day. The Number of thefe Supplies is determin’d by that of 
the Horfes appointed by the Kang-ho, or Patent of the Emperor, viz. three Men for every 
Borfe: Hence if eight Horfes are appointed for an Envoy, they lupply him with twenty four 
Men to draw the Bark. 

All along the Roads by Water, there is, at the End of every League, a Tang, or Guard , who, Guwkalong 
if there be Occafion, are to give Notice to each other by Signals. In the Day time, the Signal ^ p - oads ^ 
is a thick Smoak, made by burning Leaves and Branches of Pine, in three i'mall Stoves, fhaped 
like Pyramids, and open at the Top ;• in the Night the Signal is given by thooting off a fnnall 
Cannon. The Soldiers of every Tang, who are fo'metimes ten, fomedmes five, or lets, according 
to the Place, ufually ftand in a Rank along the River fide, out of Refpedt to the Mandarin , 
one of them bearing an Enfign difplay’d, and the reft with their Arms in their Hands. 

If the Bark carries an Envoy, they put at the Head and Stern four Lanthorns, with thefe 
Words in great Char after s of Gold, King-cbay-ta-jin , that is, The Great Envoy from the Court t 
Thefe are accompanied with Flags and Streamers of Silk, of feveral Colours, waving in the 
Wind. ' 

Every Morning and Evening, when they heave and caft Anchor, the Guard Elute the Man- Their De V« 
darin with a difeharge of their Fire-Arms, followed by the Sound of Trumpets. Towards 
Night-fall they light the Lanthorns at the Head and Stern, as well as thirteen others of a 
fmaller Size, hung in the Form of a Chaplet, by the Side of a Maft, viz. ten in a perpendicu¬ 
lar Line, and three above them crofs-wife. 

When the Lanthorns are lighted, the Captain of the Place appears with his Company oppo- 
fite to the Barks, and with a loud Voice calls over the Names of the Men whom' he hath 
brought to watch and ’ (land Centry all Night 3 then the Matter of the Bark pronounces a long 
Harangue to the Soldiers, reminding them of all the Accidents that are to be feared, as Fire, 

Thieves, &c. and that if any of them fhould happen, they mutt be accountable for it, 

■ The Soldiers at the end of every Article give a great Shout 5 after which they withdraw to 
form a Guard, leaving one of their Company to ftand Centry, who walks to and fro on the 
Quay, continually ftriking two Pieces of Bambit againft each other, to fignify his Vigilance,, 
and that he is not afleep, Thefe Centries are relieved every Hour, performing by turns the 
fame Duty, and making the fame Noife the whole Night: If he be a principal Mandarin , or 
a great Court-Lord, they pay him the fame Honours. 

The great Number of Canals to be feen in China is fomething very extraordinary: They Form of the 
are often lined on each Side to the height of ten or twelve feet, with fine fquare Stone, which lar S er CaI1118 
in many Places feem to be a kind of grey Marble; of the Colour of Slate. The Banks of feme 
of the Canals being twenty or twenty five foot high on each Side, there is need of a great 
number of Chaplet-Engines to raife the Water into the Fields. 

Some run above ten Leagues in a ftrait Line ; as that from M-chew to Vu-Ji-hyen. In like 
manner the Canal to the Northweft of the City Hang-chew extends very far in a RigHt-ltne, 
and is every where more than fifteen Toifes in Breadth ; it is lin’d on each Side with hewn 
Stone, and border’d with Houles clofe together, and as full of People as thole in the City. 

Both Sides of the Canal are cover’d with Barks, and in Parts where the Bank is low and flooded, 
there are flat Bridges of great Stones feven or eight foot long, placed three and three in form of 


a Caufeway. , - 

The great Canals in every Province difeharge their Waters into feveral fin all ones on each SmaUer Ca- 
fide; which afterwards forming a great number of Rivulets, are difperfed in the Plains, and nala * 
reach to the Villages, and often to the great Cities, From Space to Space they are cover’d 
with Bridges of three, five, or feven Arches; that in the middle is fometimes thirty fix, Bridges, 
nay forty five Foot wide, and fo high, that Barks may pafs through, without taking down 
their Mafts; thofe on each fide are feldom lefs than thirty, and diminifh in proportion to 
the Slopings of the Bridge. _ _ 

Some of thefe Bridges have but one Arch, which is Semicircular, and built of arched Some 0 f ona 
Stones, five dr fix Foot long, and only five or fix Inches thick j feme of them are Polygonal. Arch. 

As thefe Arches are not very thick at Top, they cannot be ftrong; but then Carts never pafs 
over them, for the Chinefe make ufe only of Porters to carry their Bales. Several Bridges 
inftead of Arches have three or four great Stones placed on Piers, like Planks; many of them 
being ten, twelve, fifteen and eighteen Feet long. There are a confiderable number of this fort 
neatly built over the Great Canal, whofe Piers are fo narrow that the Arches feem to hang 
in the Air. , , 

It is no hard matter to learn how the Chinefe build their Bridges, for, having finilh’d the How they 
fides of the, Arch next to the Land, when the Bridge is to have only one Arch, or ralfed ‘^ 
the Piers when it is to have’ feveral, they then take Stones four or five Foot long, and half n ges * 
a Foot broad, and place them alternately upright and crofswife, infuch a manner that the Key- 
Stones may be kid horizontally. The Top of the Arch is commonly no thicker than one of 
thefe Stones; and becaufe the Bridges, efpecially when they have but one Arch, are femetimes 
forty or fifty Foot wide between the Piers, and confequently much higher than the Caufeway,, 
the Afcent on each end is by very flat eafy Stairs, with Steps about three Inches thick.; tlio\ 
it would be difficult for Horfes to pafs over feme, of them. The whole Work is generally well 


contrived. 
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Many of thefe Bridges are very handfome. That call’d Lu-ko-kyau, two Leagues and a half 
Weft ward of P e-king, was one of' the fineft that ever was feen, before part of it was broken 
down by a Land-flood. The whole was of white Marble well work’d, and very curioufly 
built. There were on each fide feventy Pillars, feparated by Cartridges of fine Marble, whereon 
were delicately carved Flowers, Foliages, Birds, and feveral forts of Animals. On each fide 
of the Entrance of the Bridge on the Eaft-end, there were two Lions of an extraordinary 
Size, on Marble Pedeftals, with feveral little Lions in Stone, fome climbing on the Backs of 
the great ones, fome getting off them, and others creeping between their Legs; at the Weft- 
end, on Marble Pedeftals alfo, flood the Figures of two Children, carv’d with the fame Skill. 
Monuments Among tire public Works ought to be rank’d the Monuments which the Chinefe have 
oiumen s a i mo ft j n every City to eternize the Memory of their Heroes ; that is to fay, the 

Captains, Generals, Princes, Philofophers, and Mandarins, who have done Service to the Public, 
and fignalized themfelves by great Adtions. - ' 

There is for Inftance, near the City of Nan-byong, in the Province of Quang-tong, an high 
Mountain ( A), (from whence, proceed two Rivers) which was formerly inacceflible, till 
a Ko-lau, born in that Country, undertook to cut a Paffage through it, for the Sake of Tra¬ 
vellers. To perpetuate the Memory of fo fignal a Benefit received from that great Man, they 
ereded a Monument on the Top of the Mountain, and placed his Statue there, before which 
cre£tcd in they bum Perfumes. They reckon more than eleven hundred Monuments erefted in Honour 
Women as .of tHeir Princes, and illuftrious Men, renown’d for Knowledge or Virtue. The Women 
wenaslto. participate of this kind of Glory; Hiftory taking Notice of feveral, who have merited and 
obtain’d the like Titles of Honour, and whofe Heroic Virtues are daily celebrated in the 
Works of their moft famous Poets. 

Triumphal Thefe Monuments confift principally in Triumphal Arches, call’d Pay-fang , and Pay-ha, 
. 4 rck‘s, which are very numerous in every City. Many of them are very clumfily made, and deferve 
little Notice ; but others are worth Attention. Some are wholly of Wood, except the Pedeftals, 
which are of Marble. Thofe at Ning-po have generally three Gates, that is, a large one in the 
middle, and two fmall ones on the fides; the Peers or Jambs are fquare Pillars or Polls con- 
Their Ar- filling of one Stone; the Entablature is compofed of three or four Faces, generally without 
chuedlure. an y projection, or Moulding, except the laft or the .laft but One, which is in place of a 
• Frieze, and has fome Infcription engraven on it. 

Inftead of a Cornice, the Piers.fupport a Roof, that makes the Top of the Gate, and is. 
only to be deferibed by the Pencil, our Gothic Architedture itfelf not having any thing 
fo odd in it. Every Gate confifts of the fame Parts, which differ only in Size, and tho’ 
of Stone, are join’d together by Tenons and Mortifes, as if they were made of Wood. The 
Rails or Breaft-Walls of the Bridges on the Canals, are in the fame Tafte, being large fquare- 
Pannels of Stone, fix’d in Grooves cut in the Polls for that purpofe. 

Thefe Triumphal Arches, which are feldom above twenty or twenty‘five Feet high, are 
fet off with Figures of Men, Antics, Flowers, and Birds, jutting out beyond the Arch'in 
various Attitudes, with other Ornaments indifferently well carv’d ; The Relievo is fo great, that 
many of them feem to be almoft feperated from the Work : among the reft are feveral 
fmall Cordons or Pieces of Net-work, pierc’d very artificially. In a word, thefe Pageants, tho’ 
flight enough, have their Beauties; and feveral of them placed at certain Diftances in a Street, 
efpecially if it be narrow, difeover fomething grand, and make an agreeable Show. 

I have already given fome Account of the Cbinefe Magnificence, with refpedt to public 
Works, in fpeaking of the Walls and Gates of Pe-king ; and as many Cities have the like, 
I (hall only add, that their Walls are fo high, that they hide the Buildings, and fo broad 
that one may ride on Horfeback upon them. Thofe of Pe-king are made of Brick, and 
forty Feet high; they are flank’d at the diftance of every twenty Toifes, with fmall fquare 
Towers kept in good Repair j and in fome places have great Ramps, that the Cavalry may 
get upon them. 

As for the Gates, tho( they are not adorn’d with Figures in Baffo Relievo, like other 
publk: Works, the Sight js extremely affe&ed by the' prodigious Height of the .two Pavili° ns 
that form them; by their Arches, that in fome places are of Marble ; by their Thicknefs, 
and by the Strength of the Work. 

The Towers, call’d Pau-ta, eredted in almoft every City, are feme of their greateft Or¬ 
naments ; they confift ,of feveral Stories, one lefs than another the higher they go, with 
Windows on every Side. The moft famous Struriture -of this kind, is that in the City of 
Nan-king, in the Province of Kyang-nan, commonly call’d, ’The Great or Porcelain ToiMf, 
which . I have already fpoken of in the Beginning of this Work; but as P. le Comte has 
given a more exaft Defcription of it, it deferves to be repeated here : 

«■" J! 1 ? K ^ e ) without the City, and not within it, as feme have written, a Temple, 
<{ Ft • t * le Cbinefe, 'The Temple of Gratitude, built by the Emperor Yo?ig-lo. It is eredted 
« 2 ui 16 which form a great Perron, furrounded with Rails of unpolic’d 

Marble, and a Stair-Cafe of ten or twelve Steps. The Hall, which ferves for the Temple, 
« - S J ™ndred Feet high, and Handing on a fmall Marble Bafis, no more than a Foot 
«< If j out two Feet beyond the reft of the Wall all round. The Front is 

adorn d with a Gallery and feveral Pillars. The Roofs (for according to the Cuftom of 

5 “Chin* 

(a) The Mountain meant here, is doubtlef* the famous Mey l'w, mention’d p. 286 and often before, particularly p, * > r 
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cc China , there often are two, one bearing on the Wall, the other covering that again) are of 
“ japan’d Tiles, green and filming. The Joyners Work on the Infide is painted, and adorn'd 
“ with an iniinite number of Pieces, engaged, in different manners one within another ; which is 
“ no fuvall Ornament among the Chinefe. It is true that this Foreft of Beams, Joifts, Rafters, 

“ and Spars, that appear on all fides, has fomething very fingular and furprifing ; bccaufc one 
“ is apt to imagine that there is a great deal of Labour and Expence in Works of this 
“ kind: tho’ in reality the Confufion proceeds from the Ignorance of the Workmen, who 
" have not yet diicover’d that lovely Simplicity, wherein the Strength and Beauty of the 
<c European Buildings confift. 

ct The Hall has no Light but what it receives through the Doors, of which there are on 
“ the Eaft-lide three very large ones, leading into the famous Tower I am going to ipeak 
“ of, which makes part of the Temple. It is an Odtogon, about forty Feet in Diameter, fo 
“ that every Side of it is fifteen Feet in length. It is encompafs’d on the Outfide by a 
“ Wall of the fame Figure, which is two Toifes and an half diftant from the Edifice, and 
cc at a moderate Height fupports a Roof, cover’d with japan’d Tiles,- that feems to proceed 
“ from the Body of the Tower, and makes underneath a very handfome Gallery. The 
“ Tower has nine Stories, each adorn’d with a Cornice, three Feet above the Windows- 
“ and a Roof like that of the Gallery, except that it does not jut out fo far, as not being 
“ fupported by a fecond Wall: Thefe Stories grow fmaller, as the Tower rifes higher, and 
“ leflens in Circumference. The Wall on the Ground-Floor is at leaf! twelve Feet thick, 

“ and eight and an half high, cafed with Porcelain.- It is true, the Rain and Duff have 
“ impair’d its Beauty, but yet it is ftill entire enough to fhew that it is made of China 
“ Ware, tho’ of a coarfe fort, for it is not probable Bricks would have continued three 
‘ c hundred Years in fo good Condition. 

“ The Stair-Cafe, which is made on the Infide, is ftnall and inconvenient, becaufe the 
“ Steps are extremely high. Every Story is feparated by thick Beams, plac’d crofs-ways, 

“ which fupport a Floor, and form a Room, the Cieling of which is adorn’d with variety tf 
“ Paintings, if the Chinefe Painters be capable of embellifhing an Apartment. The Walls 
“ of all the upper Stories are full of fmall Niches, containing Images in Baffo-relievo, which 
• c make a very pretty fort of Inlaid Work. The wohle is gilded, and feems to be of Marble, 

“ or polhh’d Stone, tho’ I believe " it to be nothing but Brick made in a Mould ; for the 
« Chinefe are furprizingly fkilful in {lamping all forts of Figures on their Bricks: the Earth of 
“ which, being extremely fine and well temper’d, is much fitter than ours for taking the 
“ Impreffion'of the Mould. /fj f.\- > , , f 

“ The firft Story is the hlgheft of all j ‘ the reft are of an equal Height "As I reckon’d 
*< one hundred and ninety Steps, almoft every one ten Inches thick, which I meafur’d exactly, 

“ they muff make one hundred and fifty eight Feet j if to this we add the Height of the 
“ Perron, the ninth Story which has no Steps, and the Roof, the Tower will be from the 
“ Ground about two hundred Feet high. ... 

“ The Top of all the Work is one of its greateft Beauties 3 for it is a thick Maft, reaching 
“ from the Floor of the eighth Story, whereon it ftarids, more than thirty Foot above the 
“ Roof. It feems to be inclos’d in a large Iron Hoop of the fame Height, which winds round 
“ it [like, a fpiral Line or Screw] at the Diftance of feveral - Feet; fo that it looks like a fort * 

« of hollow Cone, pierced through, rifing in the Air, with a golden Ball on the Top 
“ of an extraordinary Magnitude. This is what the Chinefe call the Porcelain Tower, though 
« feme Europeans perhaps will name it a Brick Tower; but let that be as it will, it is certainly 
“ the heft contriv’d, moft folid, and magnificent Work in all the Eaft.” 

Among the moft fumptuous Buildings of the Chinefe we ought not to omit their Temples Tempte of 
or Pagods, eredted to fabulous Divinities by the Superftition of the Princes as well as of the* 0KZt “' 
People. Of thefe there is a prodigious number in China, and the moft celebrated are built in 
barren Mountains, to which however thelnduftry of the Natives has given the Beauties and 
Conveniencies deny’d them by Nature: the Canals cut at a great Expence to condud the Water 
from the Heights into Bafons and Refervoirs appointed for that Purpofe 3 The Gardens, Groves, 
and Grottos, made in the Rocks for Shelter, againft the exceflive Heat of a burning Climate, 
render thefe Solitudes charming. 

The Strudure confifts partly of Porticos, pav'd with large fquare pohfh’d Stones, and partly 
of Flails, and Pavilions, which ftand in the Corners of Courts, and communicate by long. 

Galleries’ adorn’d with Statues of Stone, and fometimes of Brafs. The Roofs of thefe Buildings 
fhine with beautiful Tiles japan’d green and yellow 3 and are adorn’d at the Corners with 
Dragons of the fame Colour, projeding forward. , . >ir , 

There are few of thefe Pagods but what have a great Tower, ftandmg by ltfclf, and 
terminating in a Dome, to which they afeend by a handfome Stair-Cafe that winds round 
about it A fquare Temple commonly occupies the middle, of the Dome, which is often 
adorn’d’ with Mofaic Work, and the Walls cover’d with ftone Figures of Animals and Monfters 

in Relievo. - .■ • - 

This is the Form of moft of the Pagods, which are larger or fmaller, according to the 
Devotion and Abilities of thofe who have contributed towards building them. /Thefe are the 
Habitations of the Bonzas and Idol-Priefts,. by whom all forts of Frauds aie piadtifed, to impofe 
on the Credulity of the People ;who come from far in Pilgrimage to thefe Temples con- 
Vot. I 4 d fccmed 
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iterated to the Devil (a): but as the Chinefe are not very' confident in the Worship they pay 
to their Images, it often happens that they {hew but little Veneration either for their Gods or 

lllS G?nerally 5 'the Bonzas are in great Contempt, nor will any Chinefe of Faflfion embrace 
their Condition ; fo that being almoft all taken from the Dregs of the People, they are 
often, to encreafe their number, oblig’d to buy young Children, whom they bring-up in their 
way of Life, in order to fucceed them in the Miniftry, . 

In fpcaking of the Magnificence of the Chinefe, I ihould omit what is very effential, if I 
faid nothing of their Feftivals, whereof principally two, are celebrated with vaft Expence. 
The one is the Beginning of their Year, and the other, which flills on the fifteenth of the firft 
Month, is call’d The Feaft of Lanthorns. By the Beginning of the Year I mean the End 
of the twelfth Moon, and about twenty Days of the firft Moon of the following Year, which 
is properly their Vacation-Time. Then all Bufinefs ceafes, they make Prefents, the Polls are 
{lopp’d, and the Tribunals are Ihut up throughout the Empire. This is what they call the Shutting 
up the 1 Seals ; becaule at this Time they, with a great deal of Ceremony, Ihut up the little 
Coffer, wherein the Seals of each Tribunal are kept. This Vacation lafts a whole Month, and 
is a Time of great Rejoicing 5 efpecially during the laft Days of the old Year, which are 
celebrated with great Solemnity. Their inferior Mandarins go to falute the Superiors, the 
Children their Fathers, the Servants their Mailers, &c. This is what they call taking Leave 
of the Tear. In the Evening all the Family meet together, and a great Feaft is made. 

In fomePlaces a very odd piece of Superftition prevails, for they will not fuflfer a Stranger among 
them, nay not one of their neareft Relations; for fear that the Moment the new Year begins, 
he {hould catch the good Luck which was to light on the Houfe, and carry it away with 
him, to the Prejudice of his Hoft. On this Day therefore every one keeps clofe at home,' 
and rejoices with none but his own Family ; but on the Morrow, and the following Days, 
they exprefs Signs of extraordinary Joy; for all the Shops are fhut, and every body is wholly 
taken up with Sports, Feafts and Plays. The poorer fort oh this Day put on the beft they 
have ; while fuch as can afford it drefs themfelves richly, and vifit their Friends, Relations, 
eldeft Brothers, Patrons, and all thofe they have any Intereft in. They adt Plays, treat each 
other, and mutually wi(h all kinds of Profperity; in a word, all the Empire is in Motion, and 
nothing is heard of bat Mirth and Pleafure. 

The fifteenth of the firft Month is likewife a folemn Feftival, when all China is illumi¬ 
nated, and to look from fome high Place feems to be on Fire. It begins on the thirteenth in 
the Evening, and continues to the fixteenth or feventeenth. Every Perfon, both in City and 
Country, on the Sea-Coaft, or on the Rivers, light's up painted Lanthorns of feveral Fafhions $. 
even the pooreft Ploufes that are, have them hanging in their Courts, and at their Win-' 
dows, every one being defiroustodiftinguifh liiinfelf. Thofe ufed by the Poor do not coil 
much, but the Rich lay out fometimes twohundred Franks in Lanthorns; and the chief 
Mandarins, the Vice-Roys, and the Emperor, three or four thoufand Livres. 

This being a Spectacle free for every body, the People flock thither from all Parts of the 
City, and the more to latisfy -their Curiofity, the Gates-are left, open every-Evening : They 
are even permitted to enter into the Tribunals of the Mandarins, • who adorn them in afplendicj 
manner, to {hew their Magnificence.' 

■ Thefe Lan thorns are very large, the Frames of Lome, containing fix Panes;- being of japan’d 
Wood, adorn’d with Gildings. Thefe Panes coftfifL of fine tranfparent Silk, whereon are 
painted Flowers, Trees, Animals,, afid human Figures ; which’being difpofed with Art, receive 
as it were Life from the great number of Lamps and’ Candlesjwherewi th the- Lanthorns are lighted 
up. Others are round, and -made of blue tranfparent Horn, very beautiful to the Sight. 
The Top of this Machine is adorn’d with Variety of carved Works, from the Corners 
whereof hang feveral Streamers of Sattin and Silk of divers Colours. ■ 

Several of them reprefent Sights purpofely tb'arhufe and divert the People; there you fee 
Horfes galloping, Ships failing, Armies marching, People dancing,'and feveral 'other things of 
the Line Nature; the refpedtive Figures being putin Motion by means of imperceptible Threads, 
manag’d by Perfons unfeen. Somfe by Shadowslreprefent Princes and Princefles, Soldiers, Buf¬ 
foons, and other Charafters; whofe Geftures are fo conformable to the Words of the Operator, 
who moves them with extraordinary Art, that one would think they really {poke. Others carry 
a Dragon fixty or eighty foot long,; full of Lights from the Head to the Tail which they 
caufe to wind and turn like a Serpent. :■ ' 

But what gives a new Splendor to this Feaft is the Fire-Works, which are plaid off in all Parts 
of the City ; and wherein the Chinefe are thought to .excel, F. Magalham relates, that he 
was extreamly furprifed with one he faW, reprefenting a Vine-Arbor which burn’d without 
-Confirming; and the Foot of the Vine, the Branches, Leaves, and Grapes confirmed exceeding 
flowly-: The Grapes appeared red, the' Leaves, green, .and the Colour of the S tem was imi¬ 
tated fo artificially, that any Perfon might . have been deceived. But the Reader will be better 
able to judge of thefp Fire-Works from, the Defcription of one which the Emperor Kang-U 
caufed to be play’d off for the Diverfron of his Court; : whereat the Miffiona'ries, who were of 
ins Train, were prefen t. - ■ ' - 

: -Leir 
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It began by fetting Fire to half a dozen Cylinders planted in the Earth: thefe ipouted Flames 
in the Air, which at the Height of twelve Foot fell down again in golden Rain or Fire. This 
was follow’d by a fort of Bomb-Cart fupported by two Stakes or Pillars, from whence pro¬ 
ceeded a Shower of Fire with feveral Lanthorns; many Sentences wrote in large Characters; 
the Colour of burning Sulphur and half a dozen branched Candlefticks. in the Form of Pillars, 
confilling of feveral Rings of Lights, one above another, which caft a white or lilvcr Flame, 
and in a Moment turn’d Night into Day. At length the Emperor, with his own Elands, fet 
Fire to the Body of the Machine, which prefently became all in a Blaze, being eighty 
feet long, and forty or fifty broad : The Flame having caught hold of feveral Poles, and Paper 
Figures placed on all Sides, a prodigious Quantity of Squibs flew up into the Air, and a great 
number of Lanthorns and Branches were lighted all over the Place. This Show lafted for 
half an Hour; and from time to time there appeared in Ibrae Places violet and bluifli Flames, 
in the Form of Bunches of Grapes, hanging on a Vine-Arbor, which, joined to the Splendor 
of the Lights, that were like fo many Stars, yielded a very agreeable Spe&acle. 

There is one very remarkable Ceremony obferved at this Feftival: In moft Houles the Odd Cere- 
Head of the Family writes in large Characters on a. Sheet of red Paper, or japan’d Board, mon> '' 
the following Words, Tyen-tt, San-kyay, She fan , Van-lin , Chin tfay : the Senfe of which is, 

To the true Governour of the Heaven , the Earthy the three Limits, (that is, the whole 
World) and of the ten thoufand Intelligences, (that is, an innumerable Multitude.) This Paper 
is either put in a Frame, or parted on a Board; at Court they place it on a Table, on 
which is fet Corn, Bread, Meat, or fome other Thing of that Nature, and then proftraring 
themfelves on the Earth, offer Sticks of Paftil. 


Of the Ceremonies obferved by the Chinefe in their Com¬ 
pliments 3 Vi fitsj Prefents , betters 3 Feafls , Marriages . 
and Funerals. 


i. Their SALUTATIONS and COMPLIMENTS. 

T HERE is nothing in which the Chinefe feem more fcrupulous than in their Ceremo- 

nies and Compliments. They are perfwaded that a due Attention in performing the Notion of 
Duties of Civility goes farther than any thing elfe to purge the Mind of a certain ClVill:y ' 
Roughnefs that is born with us; to infufe a Sweetnefs of Temper, and to maintain Peace, good 
Order, and Subordination in a State: It is, fay they, by Modejly and Politenefs in civil Society , 
that Men are diflingtiijhed from Brutes. 

Among their Books, containing the Rules of Civility, there is one which has upwards of Their Cere- 
three thoufand, every thing being'fet down at large. The common Salutations, the Vifits, n ' oni , es h * ve 
the Prefents, the Feafts, and whatfoeve'r is done in public or private, are rather fo many 
ftanding Laws, than Fafliions gradually introduced by Cuftom. Altnoft the whole of thefe 
public Ceremonies may be reduced to the Manner of bowing, kneeling down, and proftrat- 
irig one or more times, according to the Occafion, Piace, Age or Quality of the Perfons; 
especially in vifiting, making Prefents, or treating Friends. 

Foreigners, who are obliged to conforin to thefe fatiguing Ceremonies, are frighten’d with All even 
them' at firft •, whereas the Chinefe, who are brought up to them from their Infancy, inftead 
of being difeouraged, are greatly pleafed with them, and believe that for want of the jy 0 rs oblig’d 
like Education other Nations are become barbarous. And, that the Obfervation of thefe Cuf- to comply 
toms may not wear out in time, there is a Tribunal at Pe-king, whofe principal Bufmefs wi:h tliem ‘ 
is to preferve the Ceremonies of the Empire; wherein it isfo ftridt that it will not exempt 
even Strangers from the Obligation: for which Reafon, before the Ambafladors are intro-* 
idueed to Court, the Cuftom is toinftrudt them privately for forty Days together, and exer- 
cife them in the Ceremonies of the Country; much after the fame manner as our Come¬ 
dians prafitife before they come to a£t their Parts on the Stage, 

It is reported that one of the former Czars of Ruff a, having in a Letter to the Empe- Mancej 
ror of China befought his Majefty to pardon his Ambaffador, if, for want;of being well 
acquainted with the Cuftoms of the Empire, he committed any Blunder; the above men¬ 
tioned Tribunal, called Li-pu, reply’d genteely in thefe Terms, (which the^ Mifiionaries at 
pe-kin<* tranflated faithfully by the. Emperor’s Order) Legatus tuus mttlfa fecit rupee ; Tour 
Ambaffador has done many things in a very impolite planner. 

This Affe&ation of Gravity and Politenefs appears ridiculous at firft to an European ; but An Apology 
fie muff comply with it, unlefs he has a mind to pafs for a Clown. After all, every Nation for the cu- 
has its Genius and Manners; nor ought we to judge of them according to the PrejudiceJ'T' 
of Education, If on comparing the Cuftoms of China with ours, we are tempted to look 
upon fo wife a Nation as fantaftic ; the Chinefe in.their Turns, agreeable to their own 
Notions of things, look upon us as Barbarians: But both are miftaken, moft Aftions of Man¬ 
kind being indifferent in themfelves, and ftanding juft for nothing but what People pleafe to 
make of themhence that which is look’d upon as a mark of Honour in one Country, 
js a fign of Contempt in another. In many Places it is an Affront to a Gentleman to 
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take him by the Beard; in others it is a Mark of Veneration, and fignifies that the Perfba 
\vho does it has fome Favour to afk. The Europeans rife up and take off their Hats to receive 
Vifitors: the Japanefe on the contrary neither move nor uncover, but only pull off their Shoes 
and Stockings; and in China it is a great Rudenefs to talk bare-headed to any Perfon whatever, 
Plays, and Inftruments of Mufic, are almoft every where Signs of Joy, yet in China they are 
ufed at Funerals. • 

Therefore, without either praifing or blaming the Cuftoms which difguft us, it is Sufficient 
to fay, that thefe Ceremonies, however forbidding they may feem to us, are look’d upon by 
the ChineJ’e as very effential to the good Order and Peace of the State. It is a Talk to 
learn them, and a Science to be Matter of them; but they are brought up to them from 
their Infancy, fo that, however irkfome they may prove at fuff, they at length become natural 
to them. < t 

All things being thus regulated as to Ceremonies, every body is fure not to fail in the 
fmallett Duty of Civil Life. The Grandees know the Refpedt due from them to the Emperor 
and the Princes, and in what manner they ought to behave to each other ; even the Mechanics, 
the Peafants, and the very Dregs of the People perform all the Formalities preferibed them, 
and in their Meetings obferve Politeneis and Complaifance ; as will appear from the Account 
I am going to give of thefe Ceremonies. 

On certain Days the Mandarins go to falute the Emperor in their Robes of Ceremony; 
filming the anc j jf ] ie does not appear himfelfj they do reverence to his Throne, inftead of his Perfon. 
Emperor, f| ]£ y for the Signal to enter the Court of the Chau, facing the Hall of the 

Throne, they fit on their Cushions in the Court, before the South-Gate of the Palace, which 
is pav’d with Bricks, and as clean as a Room. The Culhions vary according to the Degree 
of the Mandarin : thofe who are intitled to one, for all are not, have it in Summer of Silk, 
the Colour making the Diftindtipn, though, the Difference of the Rank appears chiefly from 
'the middle of the Cuffiion; and in the Winter they ufe Skins, which are diftinguifti’d by 
the Price, In this great multitude, where one would expect to meet with nothing but 
Confuflon, every thing is admirably well regulated, and perform’d in the greatett Order; 
for as each knows his Place, there are no JDifputes about Precedence. 
counnHe aC * ^ lcn t ^ xe body of the late Emprefs was carrying to be interr’d, one of the Princes of 
for a Breach Blood calling a Ko-lau to fpeak with him, the Ko-lau approach’d, and having anfwer’d 
Of the Cere, him on his Knees, the Prince left him in that Pofture without bidding him rife. Next Day 
menial. a Ko-li accufed the Prince and all the Ko-lau*s before the Emperor ; the Prince for,fluttering 
fuch a confiderable Officer to appear before him in fo humble a Pofture; and the Ko-lads, 
chiefly him who kneel’d down, for diffionouring the higheft Pott in the Empire, and the 
reft for not oppoiing, or at ieaft giving the Emperor Notice of it. The Prince excufed 
himfelf, in that he was ignorant of what Cuftom or the Law directed in the Cafe, and did 
not require that Submiffion.; but the Ko-li in Anfwer alledged a Law of an ancient Dynafly .* 
Whereupon the Emperor order’d the Li-pu [or Tribunal of Ceremonies] to. fearch for fuch 
Law in the Archives, and in Cafe it could not be found, to make a Rule on that Head, 
which might take place for the future. 

The Ceremonial is likewife regulated, on all other Occafions, which the Grandees may 
ing the Em- compliment the Emperor: Such for Inftance (and it is the only one I (hall mention) 

peroronthe was that when the prefent Emperor * [Tong-ching] declar’d the Choice he had made of one 
hl f Wives for Emprefs. Immediately two of die moft confiderable Dodfcors, who are 
Members of the great Council, were deputed to make the. Compliment, (for to them only 
it belongs to compofe thefe pieces of Eloquence.) and remit it to the Tribunal of Rites; who, 
as foon as they receiv’d it, prepar’d themfelves for the Ceremony. 

On the Day appointed, in the Morning, therewas carry’d, to the firft or Eaftern Gate (*) of 
Palace, a kmd of fquare Table on the Corners whereof were eredted four Pillars, which fup- 
ported a fort of Dome: This little portable Cabinet was fet off with yellow Silk and other 
Ornaments. At the prefixed Hour a neat little Book ( wherein was written the Compli¬ 
ment that was compofed for the Emperor, with the Names of the Princes, Grandees, and 
thofe of the fupreme Courts, who cane, in a Body.to perform this Ceremony) being plac’d 
on the Table, fome Mandanm clad fuitably to their Office, took up the ^Machine,and' 
went forward. All the Princes of the Blood with the other Princes and Noblemen had gone 
'Tb° re> fr a f^4 accorc hng to his Rank, and waited near one of the inner Gates of the Pffiace. 
Theireft:«f the great Oflicers fuch as the Prime Minifters, the Dote of the firft Rank, the 

Prdidents of the fupreme Courts, and the other Tartarian- and Chineje Mandarins, as well 
Literary as Military, all magnificently drefs’d .in their Habits of Ceremony, follow’d the Table 
on Foot, every one m his proper Place. Several mufical Inftruments made a very agreeable 
Conceit, the Drums and Trumpets refounding from different Parts of the Palace. They 
began the Proceflion ; and when they were near the Gate call’d U-mwen, the Princes join’d 
In this manner th£ y wallc ’ d together as far as the 
great Hall of Audience (+), which having entred, they took the Compliment off the portable 

{*) For the great Gate, feeing tlie South, is never open'd 
Emperor, or for the Ceremonies which relate to 


his Anceftors, 

ft) This is tIw Hall where the Emperor gives Audience 


to Ajnbafladors, where he gives public InftruSions [oi 
preachesJ, two or three times a Year, and where on the feft 
Day of the Year he receives the Compliments of all 
Officers who are at Pe-kiw. 

■ , Table, ■ 



in their Salutations' and Compliments. 

Table, and plac’d it on another Table, prepar’d for that Purpofe, in the middle of the Halt 
Then all being rang’d in handfome Order, and landing in their proper Places, they made 
their ufual Reverences before the Imperial Throne, as if his Majefty had been there himfdfj 
that is, they fell upon their Knees, ftruck their Foreheads three times again ft the Ground with 
great Refpetf, and then rofe up again, performing the fame Ceremony three times. After this, 
every one keeping in his own Place with great Silence, the Mafic began to play again; and 
the Prefidents of the Tribunal of Rites acquainted the chief Eunuchs of the Prefence, that all 
the Grandees of the Empire befought his Majefty to come and fit down on his precious 
Throne. Thefe Words being carry’d to the Emperor, he appear’d and afeended the Throne j 
when immediately two Doftors of the firft Rank, appointed for that Purpofe, having advanced 
near the Table, made feveral Reverences on their Knees j and then rifing up, one of them 
toed-: the little Book, and read diftin&ly with a loud Voice the Compliment made by 
this Auguft Company to his Majefty, which was not very long. As foon as the Doctors had 
fin idl’d it, and retired to their Places, the Emperor, defeending from his Throne, return’d to his 
Apartment. 


I?] 


After Noon the Princefies of the Blood, the other Princeffes, and Ladies of the firft Quality, 
with the Wives of all the great Mandarins , above-mention’d, went every one, according to their 
Rank and Dignity, towards the Palace of the Emprefs, no Lora or Mandarin daring to appear 
they were conducted by a Lady of Diftindtion, who on this Occafion perform’d the part of 
a Miftrefs of the Ceremonies, as the Prefidents of the Tribunals had done that of Matters, 

As foon as all the Ladies were arriv’d near the Emprefs’s Palace, her firft Eunuch prefent- 
ing himfelf, the Miftrefs of the Ceremonies addrefs’d him in this Manner ; “ I humbly befeech 
“ the Emprefs, (laid (lie) in behalf of this Affembly, to condefcend to come out of the Palace, 
tc and place herfelf on the Throne.” The Women’s Compliment is not carry’d in a fmall Book 
like the Emperor’s, but they prefent a Leaf of a particular fort of Paper, whereon it is written, 
with Variety of Ornaments about it. The Emprefs accordingly came out; and being feated 
on her Throne, created in one of the Flails of her Palace, after the Paper was prefented, the 
Ladies ftanding up made two Curtefies, like thole made by the Women of Europe, which is 
the Fafiiion in China . This Reverence is call’d Van-fo 3 Van fignifying ten thoajdnd , and Fo 
Happinej's , or Good Luck \ Van-jo , All Happinefs attend ye. 

In the Beginning of the Monarchy, when Simplicity reign’d, Women were permitted, in T}ie Wcjj);n 
making a Curtefy to a Man, to ufe thefe two Words, Van-fo: but afterwards, when the ihiutc. by"* 
Purity of Manners began to corrupt, this fort of Addrefs to Men was not thought decent in Cuitcf y- 
Women, whofe Salute to them was confined to the mute Curtefy j and to deftroy the Cuftom 
entirely, they were not permitted to fay the Words even in faluting one another. The Ladies 
having made the two Curtefies, fell on their Knees, and knock’d their Fore-head once 
again ft the Ground, as the Tribunal of Rites had preferib’d j they then rofe and ftood up in 
the fame Order with profound Silence, while the Emprefs defeending from the Throne with* 
drew. 


It is not at all ftrange that there fhould be a Ceremonial regulated for the Court; but the 
Surprize is, that they fhould go fo far as to eftablifh particular Rules for the Behaviour of 
private Perfons towards one another, when they have any Bufinefs, either with their Equals or 
Superiors. No Perfon whatever can difpenfe with thefe Rules, but, from the higheft Man* 
darin to the meaneft Mechanick, every one obferves punctually the Subordination that Rank, 

Merit, or Age require. 

The common way of Saluting, is to clap the Hands together before the Breaft, moving p om <3r Sa¬ 
tire m in an a fife died Manner, and to bow the Head a very little, faying Tfin-tjin ; which is Station M 
a Word of Compliment, of an unlimited Signification. When they meet a Perfon to whom b y tlieMc31 -. 
they ought to pay greater Deference, after pining their Hands, they firft lift them up, and 
then let them fall almoft to the Earth, bowing their Body very low at the fame time. When 
two Perfons who are acquainted meet, after a long Separation, they both fill on their Knees 
and bow to the Earth, then rife up again, and perform the fame Ceremony two or three 
times. They commonly make ufe of the Word Fo in their Civilities: if any Perfon is 
newly arriv'd, the firft Queftion. they alk him, is Na-fo, that is, If all things have happen d CompHmen*' 
•well in his Journey ; when they are a Ik’d, How they do, they- reply,, Kan lau-ye hung-fo, Very 
noell, Thanks to your abundant Felicity ; when they fee a Man who is in Health, they aecoit 
him with Tungjb, which is as much as to fay, Profperity is painted on your Face, or Tou 
have a happy Countenance. 

Regard is had to the Rules of Civility ho lefs in the Villages than the Cities; and whether even among 
they are walking together, or faluting each other, they always make ufe of Terms full Fe 0 a ^A 
of Refpeft and Complaifance. When, for Example, one takes any Pains to pleafe them, p^cT 10 ^ 
Fey jin, they fay, Tou are lavijh of your Heart ; If you have done them any Service, the 
Expreffion'is, Sye-pil-tfn, My ‘Thanks can never have an end ; If they hinder a Perfon ever 
fo little who is bufy, Fan-1 au, fay they, I am very troublcjome j Te-tjwi , I have committed 
a great Fault in taking this Liberty ■, When one is beforehand in doing them a Kindnefs, they 
cry, Ptl-kan , Pu-kan, Pu-kan, I dare not, I dare not , I dare not, that is to fay, Juffer you 
to take f 0 much Trouble on my Account-, If you fpeak the leaft in their Praife, they reply, 

Ki-kan, How dare I! meaning, How dare I believe the Things you fay of me! When they 
Vol. I. 4 E take 
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take Leave of a Friend who has been at Dinner with them, they fay, Yew-man, or Way-man, 
J'/e have receiv'd you after a very ordinary manner ; we have treated you after a very ordinary 
manner. The Chinefi have always in their Mouths luch Words as thefe, which they utter with, 
an affected Tone ; but it does not follow from hence, that they generally proceed from the 
Heart. 

Among the common People, the chief place is conftantly given to the moft aged ; but 
J..VCH if there are Strangers, it is be flow’d on him who lives fartheft off, unlefs his Rank or Qua¬ 
lity requires it to be otherwife. In thofe Provinces where the Right Hand is molt honour¬ 
able, (for in fonie the Left is fo) they never fail to give it. 

When two Mandarins meet in the Street, if their Rank be equal, they falute, without 
ainoM- the either leaving their Chair or riling, by letting fall- their join’d Hands, and afterwards lifting. 
^£*n. them up to the Heady whiqh they repeat feveral times till they are out of each other’s Sight: 

but if one of them be of an inferior Rank, he muff flop his Chair, or alight, if he is on 
Hoi feback, and make a profound Reverence;. for which Reafo.u die Inferiors avoid fuel! Ren¬ 
counters as much as poffible. 

O' c;~’ren Nothing is comparable to. the Refpeffc which Children have for their Fathers, and Scholars for 
to Parents, their Matters, /peaking little, and always Handing in their Prefence ; their Cuftom is, espe¬ 
cially at the beginning of the Year, their Birth-Days, and on feveral other Qccafions, to fulute 
them on their Knees, knocking their Foreheads-feveral times againft the Ground. 

Molt h mb\ When the Chinee converfe together, they exprefs themfelves in the moft humble and refpedtful 
Terms nied° wanner; and unlels they are talking familiarly to intimate Friends, or Perfons of an'inferior 
i» Convcrfa- Rank,' they never fpeak in the firft or fecond Perfon : for to fay I and You, would be a 
tl01i ' grofs Incivility; wherefore inftead of I am very Jenfible of the Service that you have done me, 
they will lay, Yhe Service which the Lord , or the D.oSlor, has done for his meaneft Servant, or his 
Scholar , hasJenfibh ajfeffied me, In the fame manner a Son fpeaking to his Father, will call him- 
felf his Grand-Son, tho’ he is the eldeft of the Family, and has Children himfelf. 

CMntft have They often make ufe of their proper Names to teftify their great Ilefpect ; for it mutt be 
N w e' frjv okferVd that the Chincje have feveral Names, fuitable to their Age and Rank. The Parents give 
cnTarii's'* their Child at his Birth the Name of the Family, which is common to all who are defeended 
Occaiions. from the fame Grandfire. About a Month after they give him a Diminutive or Milk-Name, 
as they term it, being commonly that of a Flower, Animal, or fuch like thing. When he 
- begins his Studies, he receives -from his Matter a new Name, which is join’d to the Family- 
Name, and this he is call’d by at School. Being arriv’d to. Man’s Eftate, he takes among his 
Friends another Name ; and this is it which he retains, and commonly figns at the end 
of his Letters or other Writings. In a Word, when he attains fome confiderable Office, 
he then affumes a Name agreeable to his Rank and Merit, which is the Name that Politencfs 
requires to betifed in fpeaking to him. It would be an Incivility to call him by his Family- 
Name, unlefs the Perfon who did fo were of a much fuperior Rank. 

Compliment Tliefe polite and modeft Manners, infufed fo early into the CbineJ'e , give them the moft pro- 
piucl a good found Veneration for their Governors, whom they look' upon as their Fathers 5 but their way 
parting.^ ** °* expreffing this Veneration feems to us very extraordinary. When the Governor of a City 
withdraws into another Province, after having acquitted himfelf in his Office to the public 
Satisfaction, the People ftrive to pay him the greateft Honours. For two or three Leagues 
together at certain Diftances they fix Tables, on fome of which'(fet round with long Pieces of 
Silk, that hang down to the Ground) they bum Perfumes and place Candlefticks, Wax-lights,. 
Meats, Pulfe and Fruits ; furnifliing others with Wine arid Tea. As foon as the Mandarin 
appears, they fall on their Knees, and bow' their Heads to the Ground: fome weep, or atleaft 
pretend to do fo ; others befecch him to alight to receive the laft Teftimony of their Gratitude. 
They then prefent him with the Wine and other Provifions prepar’d for him, and thus: he is con¬ 
tinually ftopp d as he advances. But the moft pleafant part of all is to fee People drawing off 
his Boots, every now and then, to give him new ones. All the Boots that have touch’d tbe 
Mandarin, are held in Veneration by his Friends, who preferve them as precious Relics in their 
Houles. The firft that -are drawn oft are by way of Gratitude put, in a fort of Cave, over 
the Gate of the City through which he patted. - ° 

Wa/offalu- , In the lame manner when the Inhabitants of any City would honour their Governor on 
vcrnoujn his h ’ is Birth “ Da y> the principal Perfons meet and go in a Body to falute him at his Palace. Befides 
Birth Day. the common JPiefents, they often take with them a long japan’d Box, adorned with Flowers of 
Gold, and divided into eight or twelve fmall Cells, which are filled with feveral forts of Sweet¬ 
meats.. When they are come to the Hall, where the Ceremony is to be perform’d, they all 
ftandin a Rank, and make a profound Reverence; then they fall on their Knees, and bow 
their Heads to the Ground, unlefs the Governor, prevents them, as he commonly does.. 
Oftentimes the moft confiderable among them takes a Cup of Wine, and lifting it up on 
Qm <5 — b ° th Hands offers lt t0 the Mandarin , and fays aloud, by way of wifh; Fo- 
ffyil. This ts the Wine that brings good Luck ; Shew-tfyil , fhis is the Wine that brings long 
Lite. Immediately after another advances, and holding up' the Sweat-Meats, prefents them 
very reipectfully, faying, Yhis is the.Sugar of long Life. Then others repeat the fame Cere¬ 
monies three times, ftill uttering the fame Wifhes 
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in their Salutations and Compliments. 29^ 

Bat 'when the Mandarin has diftinguiflfd himfelf in an extraordinary manner by bis Equity, Component 
5 ieal, and Goodnefs to the People, and they are desirous of giving a remarkable TelHmony 
of their Gratitude, they have a particular way of letting him know how highly they etleem 
his happy Government. The Literati caufe a Garment to be made, confiding of finall 
Squares or Sattin, of various Colours, as red, blue, green, black, yellow, &c. and on his Birth- 
Day carry it with great Ceremony, accompanied with Mtifick, Being arrived in the outward 
Hall, winch lerves for a Tribunal, tlicy befeech him to come gu£ of the inner Hall into 
the public one ; and then prelent this Garment, requefling him to put it on. The Mandarin 
pretends to make a Difficulty ot it, laying, that he is unworthy of inch an Honour ; 
but at length giving way to the Intreaties of the Literati , and People who croud the Court, 
he fuffers them to ftrip off his upper Garment and cloath him with that which they brought with s-Vr.ifcrf <m 
them. They intend by the various Colours to reprefent all Nations, who wear different Habits, 
and to fignify that all People coulxder him as their Father, and that he is worthy to be their 
Governor ; for which Reafbn • theft Garments are called IVan-jin-i , that is, The Habits 
of all Nations. ’Tis true, the Mandarin never wears them except at this Time j but they are 
carefully kept in the Family, as a Mark of Honour and Diftindion. They never fail to acquaint 
the Viceroy with it, and the News is ofteu carried to the Supreme Courts. P. . Coni and a 
happen’d once to be prelent at this Ceremony, on going to pay his Compliments to a Governor 
on his Birth-Day. 

All Vifits to a Governor, or other Pcrfon of Diftindion, mud be made before Dinner; 
or if the Perfon has eaten any thing, he ought at lead to abdain from Wine : for it 
would fhew want of Refped to a Man of Quality to appear before him with a Countenance 
which difeovered they had been drinking ; and the Mandarin would he offended, if the Vifitor 
duelled ever fo little of Wine. However, when you pay a V ifit the dime Day you receive 
one, it may be done after Dinner j for then it is a Sign of your Hade to honour the Perfon 
who viiited you. 

’Tis alfo an indifpenfable Duty of the Literati, who alone are capable of having a Share Ecncnrsjaid 
of the Government, to pay extraordinary PJonours to the ancient Legiflators, and niod famous a»= i( -nt Lc- 
Philofophers of the Empire, efpccially Confucius who in his Life-time contributed greatly to 
edablifh a perfed Form of Government, and left behind him the principal Maxims thereof. 

AH that is to be done on fuch ah Occafion is regulated by the Ceremonial of the Empire. 

In every City a Palace is eroded, which ferves for the Affemhlies of the Literati, who Halt of aw 

have given it feveral Names, as Pwan-king, or the Royal Hall ; Ta-Jlmg-tyen, The Hall offi-'S*- 
JViJ'doni, or Perfection ; Ta-hyo, The Great College, [or School] §>ua-hyo, The College of the 
Empire. On the Walls arc hung divers fmall Boards, gilt and japan’d, inferibed with the 
Names of thole who have diftinguifhed themfelves in the Sciences, Confucius being at their Head ; 
and all the Learned are obliged to honour this Prince of their Philofcphers, according to the 
following Ceremonies : 

Thofe who, after rigorous Examinations, are judged fit for the Degree of Syew-tfay, or ceremony 
Batchelors, go to the Threfhold of the Ti-hyc-tau, ax Mandarin, with black linen Garments, of the Bat- 
and a common Cap on. As foon as they are admitted into his Prefence they how themfelves, 
fall on their Knees, and then proftratc themfelves feveral times, on the Right and on the U ' um ‘ 

Left, in two Lines •, till the Mandarin gives Orders for preferring them with the Habits proper 
for Batchelors, which confift of a Veil:, aSurtout, and a filkCap< Having put them on, they 
return in order to proftrate themfelves again before the Tribunal of the Mandarin . From 
hence they march very gravely to the Palace of Confucius, where they bow their Heads four 
times to the Ground before his Name, and before thofe of the mod eminent Philofophers, 
as they had done before in the Mandarin's Houfe. This firft Devoir of the Batchelors is per¬ 
formed in a City of the firfl Rank, nor can any Perfon whatfoever be excufed from doing it, 
nnlefs he is in Mourning, or dangeroufly ill. When the Syew-tjay are return’d to their own 
Country, thofe of the lame Diftrid go in a Body to proftrate themfelves before the Governor, 
who expeds them; and having received thefe new Marks of Honour in his Tribunal, he riles, 
and offers them Wine in Cups, which he firft lifts up in the Air. In feveral Places pieces of red 
Silk are diftributed among them, of which they make a kind of Belt; they alfo receive two ■ 

Wands adorned with Flowers of Silver, which they fet on each of their Caps like-a Caduceus 3 .' 

then they walk with the Governor at their Head to the Palace of Comfit fins, to finifh the Cere¬ 
mony with the ufual Salutation before mention’d. This is as it were, the Seal [or Teft] which , 
eftablifhes them, and puts them in Poffeftion of their new Dignity; becaufe then they acknow¬ 
ledge Confirms for their Mailer, and by that Adion profefs to follow his Maxims in the Go¬ 
vernment of-the State. ■ - 

Befides this, the Emperors have order’d that the Dodors and Literati ftiould celebrate, as it Miyaf a* 
were in the Name of the Empire,' a Feftival to that Great Man. Every thing is prepared 
the Evening before : a Butcher comes and kills a Hog, and the Servants of the Tribunal; bring 
Wine, Fruits, Flowers and Herbs, which they place on a Table, fet with Wax-Candles and 
Perfuming-Pans. On the Morrow, the Governors, Dodors and ^Batchelors, repair with Drums 
beating, and Hautboys founding to the Feaft-FIall : where-the Mailer of the Ceremonies, ap- ;■ 
pointed to regulate the whole Affair, commands them fometimes -to; bend forwards, fometimes 
to kneel down, fometimes to bow to the very Earth, and fometimes to Hand up. 

: ■ ; ■.. ■ : . ... . Whesj . 
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Wirn the Hour for beginning the Ceremony is come, the chief Mandarin takes fucceffiyeW 
Meat Vine Pulfe, and prefents them before the Tables of Confupm ; the Mufic playing all 
the while to Verfes fung in Honour of this great Philofopher. _ They afterwards repeat his 
Encomium which is feldom more than eight or ten Lines, in praife of his Knowledge/ 
Wifdom and good Morals. The Formula is the fame throughout all the Cities of the Empire; 
and thefe Honours, which are in Effect paid to all the Learned in the Perfon of Confucius, 
inlpire the DoXors with great Emulation. 

The Ceremony is concluded with repeated Bows and Reverences at the bound of Flutes and 
Hautboys, and with reciprocal Compliments among the Mandarins. _ Laft of all, they bury 
Period and the Blood and Hair of the Animal that has been offer’d ; and burn in Token of Joy a large 
Citizens. p; ece Q f w hich is faften’d to the end of a Pike, and hangs to the Earth in manner of a 
Streamer. They afterwards go into the fecond Hall, to pay certain Honours to the ancient 
Governors of Cities and Provinces, who are famous for behaving well in their Employments. 
Then they pafs into a third Hall, where are the Names of Citizens illuftrious for their Virtues 
and Talents, and there perform fome farther Ceremonies. 

It is reported, that the Chinefe Emperor Kya-tfmg , before he began his Studies, went to the 
Emperor Palace of Confucius to offer him Prefents, and before his Tablet fpoke to him in this manner: ' 

Kia-iorjs <t Emperor, come this Day to offer Praifes and Prefents, as Marks of my RefpeX 

A'tlV/'?'. “ for "all the ancient DoXors of our Nation, efpecially for the Princ t Chew-kong^ and Confu- 
« pus: I then, who do not furpafs in Genius the leaft of their Difciples, am oblig’d to apply 
> t£ my jfelf to the Works, that is, the Books left us by thefe great Men, and fage Mafters of 

tc Antiquity; and to the Colledion of their Maxims, according to which Pofterity ought to 
" regulate their Manners. For this Reafon, being refolved to fet my felf to ftudy them on the 
« Morrow, I will ferioufly employ the whole Force of my Underftanding to read them over 
“ and over without ceafing, as the leaft of the Difciples of thefe incomparable Dodors; in 
<c order to inftruX my felf thoroughly therein, and to finifh happily the Courfe of my 

Studies.” 


1. Their VISITS. 

Certain Vi- Article of the Chinefe Politenefs is to pay Vilits to each other, which on certain Days 

fitTindiipcn- \_J°f the Year, and particular Occafions that happen from time to time, are Obligations; efpe- 
Jibie, c ially on Scholars with refpeX to their Mafters, and Mandarins with regard to thofe that they 
depend upon- Thefe Days are the Birth-days, the beginning of the new Year, the Feftivals at 
the Birth of a Son; when one of the Family marries, is raifed to fome Office, takes a long 
Journey, or dies, &c. Thefe Vilits, which there is no difpenfing with on all fuch Occafions 
without fufficientCaufe, are commonly accompany’d with Prefents; confifting often of things 
of no great Value, which yet may be of Ufe to the Perfon they are prefented to, and con¬ 
tribute not a little to keep up the Ties of Friendfhip or Dependance. As for common Vifits 
there is no Time fix’d for them, and tho’ they are made between intimate and familiar Friends* 
without Formality, yet Cuftom and the Law oblige others to perform a great many Ceremo¬ 
nies, which at firft are very hkfome to all but the Chinefe . When they make a Vifit they 
or muft begin by delivering to the Porter a Vifiting-Billet, called Fye-tfe, which confiftsof a 
vifiting J3il- Sheet of red Paper, flightly embelliffi’d with Flowers of Gold, and folded up like a Screen. 
lets * On one of the Folds is written their Name, with the Addition of fome refpeXful Terms, accord¬ 
ing to the Rank of the Perfon who is vifited : They fay, for Inftance, fhe tender and fmcere 
Friend of your Lordf ip, and the perpetual Difciple of your Dotirine, prefents hhnfelf'in this Qua¬ 
lity, to pay his Duty , and make his Reverence even to the Earth ; which they exprefs by 
thefe Words, Fun-few-pay. When, the Perfon vifited is a familiar Friend, or an ordinary 
Body, common Paper will ferve, only if he be in Mourning it ought to be white. 

They ferve A Mandarin fometimes contents himfelf with receiving the Fye-tfe from the Porter, 
Mead of a (which, according to the Chinefe manner, is the fame as if he received the Vifit in Perfon) and 
nt ' defiring the Vifitor, by a Servant, not to be at the Trouble to alight from his Chair: Then on 
the fame Day, or one of the three. following, he goes to return the Vifit, and prefent a 
Fye-tfc like that which he receiv’d. "If he receives the Vifit, and the Vifitor is a Perfon of Dif- 
tinXion, his Chair is permitted to pafs thro’ the two firft Courts of the Tribunal, which are 
vifits re- very large, as far as the Entrance of the Hall, where the Mandarin comes to receive him. 
W h Whe11 you enter * nt0 tlie fecond Court, you find before the Hall two Domeftics, who fome- 
Sfw// 1 e times hold the Umbrella, and great Fan, belonging to the Mandarin , inclining toward each 
other, in fuch a Manner, that you can neither fee the Mandarin, who advances to receive 
you, nor be feen by him : When you have alighted from the Chair, your Domeftic with¬ 
draws, the great Fan that likewife conceal’d your Perfon, and then you are at a proper 
Dift'ance from the Mandarin , to pay your Reverence. 

The Cere- At this Inftant begin 'me Formalities, which are fet down at length in the Chinefe Memorial: 
2“ r :Q y t° U may find the Number of Bows that you are to make; the Expreffions you are to 
lions. ‘ ufe 5 the Titles that you are to give; the mutual Genuflexions; the feveral Turns 

you are to make, fometimes to the right, fometimes to the left; (for the Place of Honour 
is different m different Places;) the filent Geftures by which the Mafter of the Houfe m- 
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vites you to enter, faying nothing but Tfin-tfm ; the decent Refufal to enter firft, by faying 
PtUan, I dare not■; the Salutation that the Matter of the Houfe is to make to the Chair 
you are to fit m, foi he mutt bow relpe&fully before it, and dull it lightly with the Skirt of his 
Garment. As foon as you are feated you are to declare, in a grave and ferious manner, the 
Occafion of your Vifit; and you are anfwered with the fame Gravity, and a great many Bows, 
you are likewife to fit upright in your Chair without leaning'againtt the Back ; to look down 
a little without turning your Eyes either to one Side or the other, having your Hands ftretched 
out upon your Knees, and your Feet placed exactly even. After a Moment’s Convention, a 
Servant finely dreffed comes in, banging as many Ditties of Tea as there are Perfons- and 
here again you mutt be very careful to obferve the Forms in taking the Dilh, in putting it 
to your Mouth, and in returning it to the Servant. At length, the Vifit being ended you 
withdraw, making ufe of other Ceremonies. The Matter of the Houfe conducts you to your 
Chair, and when you are entred, advances a little,, waiting till the Chairmen have taken it up; 
then being ready to depart, you bid him adieu, and he-returns an Anfwer to your Civilityf; 

Thefe Ceremonies are obferved with the greateft StriCtnefs. When a King-chay, or Envoy from 
the Court, pays a Vifit to the chief Mandarins of the Cities thro’ which he paffes, at felting chK»L 
out, about thirty Perfons go before his Chair, ..'marching two in a Rank; fome with rin ofa Cit /- 
Copper-Bafons in their Hands, which they beat at times like a Drum. Some carry Colours* 
and others finall japan’d Boards, whereon are written in large Characters of Gold* King-chay- 
ta-jin , that is, The Lord, the Envoy from the Court. - Some bear Whips in their Hands, others 
Chains. Many carry on their Shoulders certain Inftruments, painted with variety of Figures, 
and gilt; fome in the Form of huge Croffes, with Dragons Heads at the "Top, and others like The Order 
Vergers Staves. Among the reft there are fome with high Caps of red Felt, in Form of a Cylinder, of ff his , 
from which hang down two large golden Feathers, who are hired only to cry in the Streets* the Streets, 
and bid the People clear the Way. At the Head of this Cavalcade is a Porter, or inferior 
Officer of the Tribunal, who carries in a large Letter-Cafe the Tye-tJ'e, or Viiiting-Billets* 
prepared for all the Mandarins and other Perfons ofDiftinCtion whom he defigns to vifit. On each 
Side of the Chair walk two or four of the King-ebay’s Domeftics finely drefs’d, and feveral others 
clofe the March ; for all the reft are occafionally hired to . attend on him* while he ftays 
in the City: befides, there are fifteen who never ftir .f rom Houfe; fix wait at the Door 
with Hautboys, Fifes and Drums, as if they were hired to deafen the Neighbourhood with 
the Noife.of their Inftmments, ftriking up.every time any Perfon of Diftinction enters oe 
comes out of the Houfe ; the reft are employ’d, within Doors. 

The Manner wherein the Mandarins are to receive an Envoy from the Court, is likewife * c 
accompany’d with Ceremonies, which they dare not omit. The Reader may form a juft given'an fin* 
Notion of them, from the Reception given to P. Bouvet, at Nan-chting-fu. [iSee p. 59 .] when v °y by the 
he was fent, in this Quality by the Emperor, into Europe. He was accompanied by a chief . 

Mandarin, named Tong-Lau-ya ; and had made his Journey, partly on Horfeback and 
partly in a Chair, as far as that City* where he. was to embark. On their . Arrival' they 
found one of thofe large Barks representing a middle-rate Man of War, all painted : and 
gilded, which was prepared for their Voyage. Before they- went on Board, the 
Under-Secretaries of the Viceroy and great Mandarins, who had been, fent to .meet them; 
according to Cuftom, prefented the Tye-tje, or Billets of Compliment, on Behalf of their Matters i 
:who on their croffing the River, appeared on the Bank ready to receive them ; and having invited 
t.hem to Land, conducted, them into a Kong-quan, or great Palace, on the River-Side. When they 
were come into the middle of the fecond Court, the Viceroy and all the Mandarins that 
accompany’d him . fell on. their. Knees, over-againft the Great Hall, at the bottom of the 
Stair-Cafe, and enquir’d after the Emperor’s Health * of which being inform’d by Tong-lauya * 
he and the Mandarins rofe up. Then the Envoy entring the Hall (where two ranks of Chairs 
.were prepared for the Company, who fat in the fame Order as they enter’d) they were 
prefented Tea after the Tartarian and Chinefe. Manner, which was drank in Form; that is ; to 
-fay, every one holding in his right Hand a Difti of Tartarian Tea, made a low Bow to the 
Viceroy who gave the Treat, both before and after they had drank. ' As for the Chinefe. Tea* 
the Cuftom is to take the Difh in both Hands, and making a low Bow to touch the Ground 
therewith: Then they drink it at feveral Sips, holding the Difh in their Left-hand. After Ei]Iet , of 
this fir-ft Regale, the Viceroy . and the General, rifing up with the reft of the Company, pre- Prefents.' 
fented the Envoy with Tye-tfe, or Billets of the Prefents (a), they were obliged to make them of 
Provifions to put into their Barks, and then invited them to fit at Table. The Dinner was ■■ 
prepared at the Bottom of the Hall, where there were two Rows of Tables, over-againft each 
other ; the Feaft was partly after the Tartar and partly after the Chinefe Fafhion, fo that a 
great Part of the troublefome Ceremonies obferved at the Chinefe Entertainments were dif- 
penfed- with. The Feaft being over, the Envoys re-imbarked.; and in a little, time the chief Man¬ 
darins fent them Viiiting-Billets, and came prefently in Perfon one after another. The Chi- 
fu, or Governor of the City, accompany’d by the two Cby-kyen, or Prefidents of the two In¬ 
ferior Tribunals, followed the Example of the chief Mandarins ; and their Vifits were attended 
with as many Tye-tfe, or Billets of Prefents, . which, they were to make of Provifions and Re* 

freftiments. , _ ■■ 

/.1.\ This f ort 0 f Ceremonious Vifits, relates to Perfons of (a) Tje-tje feems to be a general Term for Billets, or Let* 

Cf e q U al Diftinaion, as that of one Mandarin to another, nearly ' ters of any kind. ■' 

of the fame Order. _ 
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r relents of tn their Paflage by Water, inftead of Tables covered with Victuals,- which the Mandarin 
a Vice-Roy. of t h e Places keep in Readinefs to regale the Ktng-chay, the Cuftom is to fend the fame f ort 
of Provifxons on board the Bark that accompanies him. One may judge of the Nature of 
thefe Prefents by that of the Viceroy, the Lift of which follows: vtz. two Meafures or Bufliels 
of fine white Rice, two Meafures of Meal; one Hog, two Geefe, four Fowls, four Ducks; 
two Bundles of Sea-Herbs, two Bundles of Stags Pizzles, which when pick’d and dry’d are 
deem’d in China exquilite Eating; two Bundles of the Entrails of a certain Sea-Fifh, two 
Bundles of dry’d Me-yu, or Ink-Fijh , and two Jarrs of Wine. The Prefents of the other Man. 
damn were much of the lame fort. As it is cuftomary in all the Cities that you pafs thro’, 
to receive this kind of Prefents from the Mandarins , there is no occafion to make any other 
Provifion on board the Barks, becaufe there is enough and to fpare for the Envoy and all his 
, f Attendants. When a Prefent is made, befides the Yye-tji\ or Vifiting-Billet, they add a Li-tan ; 
of Parcels which is a piece of red Paper like the fyc-tfe, whereon is written the Name of him who offers 
it, and a Lift of Particulars. 

When he who makes the Prefent comes in Perfon, after the common Civilities, he offers 


Cuftomary 10 you the Billet, which you take from him, and give to one of your Servants to keep, making 
lend back ' j ow p ow by way of Acknowledgement. The Vifit being over, you read the Billet, and take 
fecdveoniy what you think proper: if you accept of every thing fet down, in the Lift, you keep the Billet, 
Part. a nd fending another immediately to return Thanks, acquaint him that you accept of the Whole: 

If you detain but part, you mention the Particulars in the Billet of Thanks; and in cafe 
you keep nothing at all; you fend back the Billet and the Prefent, with a Billet of Thanks; 
upon which you write Pi-J'ye , that is, tThefe arc precious Pearls , / dare not touch them, 
Form of If the Perfon thinks fit to fend the Prefent by his Servants only, or if he fends the things 
doing it. with the Billet, then you obferve the fame Ceremonies as when he offers it in Perfon : but if 

he fends you the Billet before the things are bought, intending to buy thofe you pitch on, you 
take a Pencil, and make Circles on the things you accept of, which are immediately bought and 
fent to you. Then you write a Billet of Thanks, and mention what you have received,’adding Yu- 
pi , that is, Yhe rejl are precious Pearls. But when there is any Wine, the Servants .never fail to eafe 
themfdves of fome part of the Weight, without its being perceiv’d till the Pots or Jarrs come to 
be open’d. On feveral Occafions, when you accept of a Prefent, Complaifance requires you 
ffiould fend another in return; this is principally put in Pradti ce, in the Beginning of the Year, in 
the fifth Moon, &c. When the Prefent comes from a Perfon confiderable, either by Birth or 
Office, the Receiver makes a low Bow before it. 


. Even the Letters that are written by private Perfons are fubje<3 to a great number of 
writTngTnd" Formalities, which often puzzle the Literati themfelves. If you write to a Perfon of Dif* 
fending of tinftion you are obliged to rife whitePaper, with ten or twelve folds like a Screen ; they 

Lcttexs. a re' t0 be brought, with little Bags and flips of red Paper, which go along with the Letter. 

You begin to write on the fecond Folding, and put your Name at the End, A great deal 
of pains miift be taken about the Stile, which ought to be different from that ufed in com¬ 
mon Converfation; Regard muft alfo be had to the Charader, for the fmaller the Size 
the more refpedful; there are proper Diftances to be kept between the Lines, and Titles 
to be made Ufe of according to the Rank and Quality of the Perfons., The Seal, if any 
be tiled, is put in two Places, that is, over the Name of the Perfon who writes, and. over 
the firft .Words of the Letter, but they are ufually contented with putting it on the little 
Bag which enclofes it. If the Writer is in .Mourning, he puts a flip of blue Paper over 
his own Name. The Letter when written, is put in a little Paper-Bag, on the middle of 
which they pafte a flip of red Paper, the length of the Letter, and two Fingers broad, 

and write thereon Nwi-han, that is, the Letter is within. They then put it in a fecond 

Bag, of thicker Paper than the former, with a Band of red Paper, as before, on which they 
put, in large Charaders, the Name and Quality of the Perfon to whom it is addreffed; and 
on the fide, in fmaller Charaders, the Province, City, and Place of his Abode. The Openings 
at top and bottom of this fecond Letter are- pafted together very neatly, and the Seal in> 
preffed on both with thefe Words, Hu-fong , that is, Guarded and Sealed-, alfo between both 
from top to bottom, they write the Year and Hay, on which the Letter is delivered. When 
the Mandarins fend any Difpatches to Court that require more than ordinary Expedition, 
•they faften a Feather to the Packet,, and then- the Courier i& obliged to- travel Night and 
- Hay without flopping. 


3- Their Feafts and Entertainments. 

^ tne fe> as well as other Nations, often invite one another to Feafts, wherein they 
A make mutual profeffions of Efteem and Friendfe but it is chiefly in thefe Feafts that 
o ttenes, natural to the Chinefe, is troublefome to Europeans, for the whole is made up 
ot Ceremonies and Compliments. Their Feafts are of two Sorts: the ordinary, confiding of 
? 'r'w VC ° r *j? teen k> ^ es 5 an< * more- fplemn, which require twenty four upon 
eacb Uble, as well as more Formalities.. When all Ceremonies-are pundually obferved,the 

MtationTml . y ri h n A« tP Apfe. who^re invid : the * 

made the Day or two Days before, but this lait is rare; the fecond in die 

Morning 
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Morning of the Feaft-Day, to put the Guefts in mind, and intreat them not to fail coming ; • 
and the third, when every thing is ready, and the Mafter of the Houfe is diipofed, by a 
third Billet, carrycd by one of his Servants, to let them know he is extremely impatient to 
fee them. 

The Hall, wherein the Feaft is ferv’d up, is commonly adorned with Flower-Pots, Pic- the Feaft 

tures, China- Ware, and fuch like Ornaments. There are as many Tables as there are Per- Hail how f e ? 

fons invited; unlefs the Number of Guefts obliges them to fit" two at a Table, for they out ’ 
rarely , put three, at thefe great Feafts. Thefe Tables are ranged in a Row on’each Side 
the Hall, in fuch a manner that the Guefts face each other as they fit in their Arm-Chairs. 

The fore-part of the Tables are fet off with filk Ornaments of Needle-Work, refembling* 
thole belonging to our Altars ; and tho’ there are neither Table-Cloaths nor Napkins, the 

curious japanning makes them look very neat. The Ends of each Table are often covered ' 

with feveral great Dilhes, loaded with Meats ready carved, and piled up like a Pyramid, 
with Flowers and large Citrons on the Top; But thefe Pyramids are never touched; being 
only for Ornament, like the Figures made of Sugar at Feafts in Italy. 

When he who gives the Entertainment introduces his Guefts into the Room, he ialutes Coir.pii- 
them all, one after another; and then calling for Wine in. a little Cup, either of Silver, 3 tfcvvr^ 
precious Wood, of Porcelaine, placed on a little japan’d Salver, he takes it with both Hands, to Tabic!™ 
and bowing to all the Guefts, turns towards the great Court of the Houfe, and advances 
to the Forepart of the Hall; when lifting up his Eyes and Hands, together with the Cup, 
towards Heaven; he ftraitway pours the Wine on the Ground, by way of acknowledging 
that whatever he is poffefted of is the Gift of Heaven, He then canfes Wine to be poured 
into a China or Silver Cup, and after making a Bow to his principal Gueft, places it on 
the Table, where he is to fit. The Gueft returns this Civility by endeavouring to hinder 
him from taking the Trouble, and at the fame time caufing Wine to be brought in a 
Cup,. advances a few Steps; as tho’ he would carry it to the Place of the Mafter of the 
Feaft, which is always the loweft, and who in his Turn prevents him with certain common 
Terms of Civility. Immediately after the Steward brings two fmall Ivory Sticks, adorned with 
Gold or Silver, which ferve inftead of Forks,- and places them on the Table, in a parallel Pofi- 
tion, before the Chair, if there were not any placed before, as there ufually are. This done,- 
he leads the chief Gueft to his Chair, which is covered with a rich Carpet of flower’d 
. Silk, and then making another low Bow (c), invites him to fit: But the Gueft does not Com¬ 
ply, till after a great, many Compliments, excufmg himfelf from taking fo honourable a 
Place. The Steward next prepares to do the fame to all the reft, but they will by no means 

fuffer him to take fo.much Trouble. It is oblervable that, according to the ancient Cuftom 

pf China , the firft Place is given to Strangers,-. preferable, to others; and amongft Strangers,- 
either to thofe who come fartheft off, or are moft advanced in Years, unlefs force other 
Perfon of a confiderable Diftindion be in Company. 

All thefe Ceremonies being over, they fit down to the Table; at.which inftant four or Comedyafi- 
five Principal Comedians in rich Dreffes enter the Hall, and making low. Bows all toge- ed dl,rin S tlvs 
ther, knock their Foreheads four times againft the Ground,. This they perform in the Fcaft ‘ 

midft of the two Rows of Tables, with their- Faces towards a long Table,- fet out like a 

Buffet, full of Lights and Perfuming-Pans. Then rifing up, one of them prefents the 
principal Gueft with a Bopk, like a long Pocket-Book, containing, in Letters of Gold, the 
Names of fifty or fixty Plays, which they have by heart, and are ready to ad on the Spot, 

The, Chief Gueft refufes ;to choofe pne, and fends it to the fecond with a Sign' of Invi¬ 
tation ; the fecond to the third, &c. but . they all make Excufes, and return him the Book} 
at laft, he confents, opens the Book, runs it over with his Eyes in an Inftant, and pitches' 
on the Play which he thinks will be moft agreeable to the Company. If there be any 
thing in it not fit to be aded, the Player ought to apprize him of it; for inftance, if one 
of the principal Perfons in the Play had the fame Name with one of the Auditors: after 
which the Comedian thews the Title of the Play that is chofep to all the Guefts, who 
teftify their Approbation by a Nod. _ _ • 

The Reprefentatiori begins with theMufic peculiar to. that Nation : which are, Bafons of Nature of 
Brafs or Steel, whofe Sound is harfh and fhrill; Drums of Buffalo-ftvm, Flutes, Fifes, and thcir Pk f s - 
Trumpets, whofe Harmony can charm none but Chinejh There are no Decorations for 
thefe Plays, which are aded during the Feaft; they only fpread a Carpet on the Floor, and 
the Commedians make ufe of fome Rooms near the Balcony, from whence they enter to 
ad their Parts. Befides the Guefts, there are commonly a great number of other Speda- 
tors, who, led by CiU'ioiity, and known to the Servants, are let into the Court, from whence 
they can fee the Play. The Ladies, who are willing to be prefent, are placed out of the 
Hall over againft the Comedians, where, through a Lattice made of BmH» and a fort 
of Silken-Net, they fee and hear all that paffes without being feen themfelves. The counterfeit 
Murders, Tears, Sighs, and fometlmes Shrieks of thefe Players will inform, an European, tho” 
ignorant’of the’Language, that their Pkys are full of Tragical Events, 


(c) There is no Mention here of a Steward bowing before,, 
and indeed al] tjirp’ this Account of the Feaft, the Maife <P 
Hotel, 0r Stewartf, feejns to be cdnfonnded with the Maitre tie 
Fifth, Matin 'de Mmfon, or Maitre de Lops, the Wjler of the 


Feaft, or Mafter. of (he tloufe, that is, the Perfon of Quality 
who gives the Entertainment} this, appears alfo from P, Botmtfs 
Account of a Feaft, which comes afterwards. 


As 





^qo Ceremonies of the CHINESE 

Order of the As the Feaft always begins with drinking unmixt Wine, the Steward on one 
tv-aft. Knee f dYS t(J all the Guefts with a loud Voice, fftng Lau-ya, men kyu pay, that is, You 
are invited. Gentlemen , to take the Cup. On this every one takes his Cup in both Hands, and 
having; firft moved it up to his Head, and then down below the Table they all put it 
to their Mouths at once, and drink flowly three or four times, the Steward all the while 
preffin" them to drink it up, after his example; turning the Cup upfide down to ffiew 
that it° is quite empty, and that each of them ought to do the fame. Wine is ferved two 
or three times, and while they are drinking, on the middle of each Table is fet a Cbina-Uiih 
full of Meat ragou’d, fo that they have no Occafion for Knives ; then the Steward invites 
them to eat, in the fame Manner as he did to drink, and immediately every one takes fome 
of the Raoou very dexteroufly. Twenty, or twenty four of thefe Diflies,, are ferved up [on 
each Table] with the fame Ceremony every time one is brought in, which obliges them to 
drink as often ; but then they may do it as fparingly as they pleafe, befides the Cups are 
very fmall. The Diflies are never taken away as they are done with, but continue on the 
Table till the Repaft is over. Between every fix or eight Diflies they bring in Soop, made 
either of Flefli or Fifli, with a fort of fmall Loaves or Pies, which they take with their Chop- 
Ricks, to dip into the Soop,- and eat without any Ceremony: Hitherto nothing is eaten 
but Flefli. At the feme time they ferve up Tea, which is one of their molt common 
Drinks, and taken hot as well as the Wine, the ChineJ'e never ufing to drink any thing cold 
for this Reafon there are always Servants ready to pour hot Wine into their Cups out of 
Veffels for the purpofe, and to put back that which is cold into others of China. When 
the Guefls have quitted their Sticks, and done eating, they bring in Wine, and another 
Difii; and then the Mafter of the Houfe invites them again to eat or drink, which is 
repeated every time a frefh Difli is ferved up. In ferving up Vi&uals the Waiters order it 
fo, that the twentieth or twenty fourth Difli is placed on [each] Table, juft in the time, when 
the Comedy is to break off. Afterwards Wine, Rice, and Tea, is prefented. Then rifing 
from the Table, the Guefts walk to the lower end of the Hall, to pay their Compliments 
to the Mafter of the Feaft; who condufts them into the Garden, or another Hall, to chat 
and reft a little before the Fruit is brought in. 

Ceremony of ^ ie meatl time the Comedians- take their Repaft; and the Domeftics are employed, 
ferving the fome in carrying warm Water for the Guefts to wafli their Hands and Faces, if they think 
Deim. ' fn. others to take the Things off the Tables, and prepare the Defert; which like wife confifts, 
of twenty or twenty four Dillies of Sweetmeats, Fruits, Jellies, Hams, felted Ducks dryed 
in the Sun which are delicious eating, and fmall Dainties made of Things which come from 
the Sea. When every Thing is ready, a Servant approaches his Mafter, and with one Knee 
on the Ground in a low Voice acquaints him with it, who as foon as every one is. fllent, 
riles up, and very complaifantly invites his Guefts to return to the Feaft-Hall; where being 
come, they gather at the lower end, and after fome Ceremonies about the Places, take 
thofe they had before, Now bigger Cups are brought, and they prefs you mightily to drink 
large Draughts; the Play alfo is continued, or elfe fometimes to divert themfelves more 
agreeably, they call for the Book of Farces, and each chufes one, which he afts very neatly. 
There is at this Service, as well as the former, five great Diflies for State on the Sides of the 
Table ; and while it lafts the Servants belonging to the Guefts go to Dinner in one of the 
neighbouring Rooms, where they are very well entertain'd, but without any Ceremony. 
Money ga- At the Beginning of this fecond Service, every Gueft caufes one of his Servants to bring, 
gered at the on a Sort of Salver, feveral little Bags of red Paper, containing Money for the Cook, the 
Servants? 1 Stewards (d), the Comedians, and thofe who ferved at the Table. They give more or lefs 
according to the Quality of the Perfon who made the Treat, but never any thing unlels 
there is a Play. Every Domeftic carries his Salver to their Mafter, who after fome Difficulty 
confents, and makes a Sign to one of them, to take, in order to diftribute, it. Thefe 
Feafts, which laft about four or five Hours, always begin in the Night, or when it grows 
dufkifh, and do not end till Midnight; the Guefts feparating with the Ceremonies ufed in 
Vifits, already deferibed. The Servants, who wait on their Mafters, walk before the Chairs, 
carrying great T.anthorns of Oil’d Paper, whereon their Quality, and fometimes their Names, 
are written in large Characters. The next Morning each of them fends a fye-tfe, or Bil¬ 
let, to thank him who had entertained them fo bandfomely. 

Account Of a. P ‘ Bouvet was at ? n< : of thcfe F ? afts at Kan-ton, when he was fent by the Emperor 
Feaft b y p. into Europe. He was invited, along with Yong-Lau-ya, [already mentioned, p. 297.} and two 
Bmwt. other Miffionaries, by the Yfong-tu. offithe Province; and as the ufual Refidence of that 
Mandarin was at Chau-king , he borrowed the Palace of the Tfyang-kyun for the Entertain¬ 
ment. Now, tho’ the Ceremonies are nearly the fame with thofe already related,, yet the 
Palace d e . P efcri P tion Bouvet g ives of that Feaft, In a Letter fent juft after into Europe, deferves the 
imbed. Reader s Notice, on .account of the Singularities which it contains. The Place where the 
Feaft was made is a vaft: .Edifice at the Bottom of two great fquare Courts, compofed of , 
three large Halls, one behind the other, in fuch a manner, that the middle communicates 

•with 

■well as his Servants 5 neither can w«fuppofe two Mafte« 
the Houfe, as there may be Stewards, tho’ we hear but ot one 
before. 


. ( D ) Orig, Matt re tf 1 Hold. This Circumllance proves what 
is obferved in the former Note, for it is not to be fuppofed 
Money is gathered for the Mafter of the Feaft, or Houfe, as 
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with the other two, by means of two long and wide Galleries, which have each their 
Courts on both tides. The Hall in the Middle, where the Feaft was made, which is 
the largeft and fin eft of the three, was remarkable for the Length, and extraordinary Thick- 
nefs of the Pillars, Beams, and all the Wood-work in general. The Guefts were, received at of 
their Arrival, in the firft Hall, the Tfong-tu being at the trouble to go and meet tire Gucin" 8 ^ * 
Principal as far as the Stair-Cafe to do them Honour: They alfo advanced a few Steps to 
meet the reft as they arrived ; who, to return the Civility, having firft fainted the Mafter 
of the Feaft in particular, and the Company in general, afterwards went and faluted each in 
particular, according both to the Tartarian and Chineje Manner, and received from them a 
like number of Bows, with a furprizing Politeneis. Thele Ceremonies being over, they 
took their Places in the Elbow-Chairs ranged in two parallel Lines, over againft each other, 
waiting for the reft of the Guefts; during which time Tea was ierved up, in the Tarta¬ 
rian and Ghinefe Fafhions. 

Among thofe who were at this Feaft, belides Tong Lau~ya , who conducted me, fays' P. Chief Per- 
Bouvet, and two other Mifiionaries who accompany’d me, all the General Officers of the [°/"f e S at £ 
Province were invited, viz. Firft, the Vice-Roy, the Tjyang-kyun> the two Til-tong and the nL 
Yen-ywen (a), who were the inoft confiderable Perfons 1 . Secondly, the Chief Mandarins of 
the Cuftoms, who, as they are changed every Year, bear the title of King-cbay, or, Envoys 
of the Court ; for which reafon the following Mandarins give Place to him. Thirdly, the 
Pii-ching-tfe , or T'reajurcr-general, the Ngan-cba-tfe, and the Tau:. who tho’ General-Officers and 
Very confiderable, yet being inferior in Rank to the former, fat in a different Line from them,- 
that is, their Chairs were placed a little more behind; which Diftindion was obferved alfo 
at Table. 

When all the Guefts were come, they went out of the firft Hall into the fecond, where were Ceremonies 
two Rows of Tables over againft each other, according to the Number of the Guefts. On 
this Occafion, as well as on that of fitting down at the Table, many Bows were made after the Table. ° 
Chineje manner; - which done, the Tjong-tu, and the chief Mandarins following his Example, did 
the King-cbay the Honour to invite them to fit at the uppermofl Tables. Afterwards, agreeably 
to what is pradtifed in the Feafts made after the Chineje Fafhion, he took a full Cup of Wine, 
on a Salver, with both Hands, and addreffing himfelf to me, ftepp’d forward to place it on my 
Table, with a pair of Qiiay-tje, or little Sticks ufed inftead of Forks (b); but I went to meet, 
and hinder him from taking that Trouble. Then offering to do the fame Honour to the reft of 
the Guefts, they excufed themfelves in the fame Manner, after which every one fat down at the Mannes ; of 
'Table defigned for him. Thefe Tables were all of the fame Make, being fquare and japanned, wngilig the 
to the Number of fix teen or eighteen, there having been fo many Guefts. There were two Rows Tables - 
of them oppofite.to. each other, difpofed in fuch a manner that the upper Tables, where the 
Perfons of chief Diftindion fat, were placed a little more forward than the lower Tables. They 
were all adorned before with Violet-coloured Sattin, imbroider'd with Golden. Dragons with four 
Claws; and the Chairs, whofe Arms and Back formed a kind of Semicircle in an oblique Pofi- 
tion, were covered with the fame fort of Furniture. As this Feaft was interrupted, and divided, 
as it were, into: two, that in the Morning was conduded without much .Formality, but that 
in the Evening was accompany’d with all the Chineje Ceremonies; for which Reafon, to give the 
Reader a juft notion of them, 1 fhall deferibe the latter. 

When the Guefts went to the Entertainment in the Evening they found ■ all their Tabled The Evening, 
double, that is to. fay, there.was a fecond Table placed before each, fet with a Banquet- for Entertain- 
State-fake, confifting of fixteen Pyramids of Flefh, other forts of Meat and Fruit, &c. each ment ‘ 
Pyramid being a Foot and a half high, all adorned with Painting and Flowers. I call it a Ban¬ 
quet for State, becaufe fuch Tables are fet merely for Show, and to entertain the Eyes of the 
Company ; who were no fooner fat down, but they were all taken away, and at the end of 
the Feaft diftributed to the Servants . belonging to the Guefts,- or rather to the Chairmen 
and Under-Servants of the Tribunal. The other Table had upon the Forepart a fmall Pedeftal 
[or Stand] on which were a little Brafs Perfumirtg-Pan, a Box of Perfumes, a Vial of odorife¬ 
rous Water, a Tube or Horn made of Agate, containing fmall Inftruments, fit to put the In- 
cenfe into the Perfuming-Pan, and to ftir the Afhes. At each of the two Fore-corners of 
the Table was placed a fmall japan’d Board, named Wey } adorned on one Side with an 
Emblem, and bn the other with fome little Pieces of Poetry: The other Corners of the 
Table were furnifhed with, three fmall China Plates, full of Herbs, Pulfe, and Pickles, to procure 
an Appetite, between which there was a little Silver Cup on a Salver. 

As thefe Feafts are ufually accompany’d with a Play, the Moment it began the Comedians, The Flay 
ready -.dreffed, came id to add their Parts; when the Head of the Company, advancing to the bat 

upper Part of the Hal], prefented me the Book, -which contained a Catalogue of all his Plays, ai 31 e " 
and.defired me to mark that which I had a Mind fihould be added : for they have commonly fifty 
or fixty by heart, any of which they are able to perform off hand. As I was an entire Stranger 
to this kind of Ceremony, and knew but little .'of their Language, I was afraid there might he 
fomething in the' Cbinsfe Plays, not fit for a Chriftian. to hear; for which reafon I acquainted Tong . 

Lait-ya our Conductor, that Plays were not a, Diverfion agreeable to Perfons of our Profeffior?, - 
Whereupon the Tjong-tu and the other Mandarins had the Complaifance to deny themfelves of 

Vol. I. , 4 G this 

(a) This feems to be the Superintendant of the Salt,' galled, (b) Thefe are by us commonly call'd Chop-Sticks f Which 
ellewkre, Ywen-Twen, perhaps by Miftake. Name I have fometimes given them. 
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this Amufement, (tho’ innocent enough, as I underftood afterwards) and contented thcmfelves,' 
with a Concert of variety of Mufical Inttruments, which, playing methodically and all together 
by Intervals, regulated the Time of each Courfe. During the Feaft, all the Motions and Words, 
as well of the Servants as the reft of the Company, were fo very formal rnd affeded, that were 
it not for the Gravity of the Company, an European at firft Sight wou’d be apter to take it for 
a Play than a Feaft, and have much ado to refrain from laughing. 

The Feaft was, as it were, divided into feveral Scenes or Courfes, each being open’d by a Piece 
of Mufic. The Preludes to the Feafts, were two fmall Cups of Wine, one after the other, con¬ 
taining about a Spoonful each, which two Matters of the Ceremony invited us to drink, in 
behalf of the Tfong-tu: They kneeled down in the Middle of the Flail, faying very gravely 
with a loud Voice, Ta Lau-ya Tfmg-tfyu, that is. My Lord invites you to drink ; and after every 
one had drank part of his Cup, he cry’d a fecond time Tfmg-cbau-kan, Drink it all, nay, even to the 
Iajl Drop. This Ceremony is repeated during the time of the Feaft, not only when there is an 
Occafion to drink, but as often as a frefh Difh is plac’d on the Table, or touch’d by the Guefts, 
As foon as a frefh Dilh is plac’d, the two Matters of the Ceremony kneeling down 
invite every one to take their Quay-tfe, or Chop-fticks, and tafte the Victuals newly ferv'd 
up ; the 'Tfong-tu at the fame time inviting them, they obey. The, principal Dilhes of 
the Feaft coniift of Ragous, Meats hafh’d, or boil’d, (with divers fort of Herbs or Pulfe,) 
and ferv’d up with the Broth, in fine China Veffels almoft as deep as wide. 

They place on each Table twenty fuch Difhes, all of the fame Size and Shape : thofe who 
ferve them up, receive them at the lower end of the Hall, where as many Servants belonging 
to the Kitchen as there are Tables bring them, one by one upon japan’d Salvers, and prelent 
them on their Knees. The Domeftics who received them, before they brought them to the 
Table, rang’d them four and four in a Row; fo that at the end of the Entertainment all 
the Difhes which remain’d on the Table form’d a kind of Square. 

At the end of every Aft of this Comic Feaft, that is, at every fourth Difh which appear’d 
on the Table, in order to diftinguilh the Courfes, they ferv’d up a particular kind of Broth, 
and a Plate of Mazarine Tarts, but of a different . Tafte: At length, the whole was concluded 
with a Difti of Tea. 

It was neceffury to tafte every thing, and obferve the lame Ceremony, which feem’d to 
me very troublefome, for it was the firft time I had been at a Feaft of this kind, though I 
had been often invited ; but I always made fuch Excufes as fatisfy’d thofe who had done me 
that Honour. When there is a Play it is cuftomary at the end of the Repaft, as I already 
obferv’d, for the Guefts to make a fmall Prefent to the Domeftics in waiting. A Servant 
belonging to each of them brings in his Hand four or five fmall Bags of Red Paper with 

a little Money in every one; and by his Mafter’s Order lays them on a Table that is feme- 

times plac’d at the lower end of the Hall, in the fight of all the Company; while the Mafter, 
[of the Feaft] by divers Signs, feems to accept of this Gratification for his People with a great 
deal of Reluctance. At length the Ceremony of the Feaft concludes with a great many mutual 
Profeffions of Thanks j and after a quarter of an Hour’s Converlation, every one withdraws. 
The next Morning, according 'to Cuftom, I fent the Tfong-tu a Billet of Thanks for the 
Honours he had done me the Day before. Such are the Ceremonies which the Chinefe 

Politenefs requires, and are almoft conftantly obferv’d at their folemn Feafts. However, the 

Tartars, who do not like Reftraint, have retrench’d a great Part thereof; and tho’their Meat 
and Fifh are cut in fmall Pieces, their Cooks have fuch an Art of feafoning them, that they are 
very palatable. * 

Their, Broths are exceeding good, and to make them they ufe the Fat of Hogs, which 
in China are very excellent, or elfe the Gravy of different Animals, fuch as Pork, Fowls, 
Ducks, &c. and even in drafting their Haflies or minced Meat, they boil it up in this Gravy. 

In every Seafen of the Year they have feveral forts of Herbs (as well as Pulfe) not known 
in Europe, of whofe Seed they make an Oil, which is much us’d in Sauces. The French 
Cooks, who have refin’d fo much in every thing which concerns the Palate, would be fup- 
priz’d to find that the Chinefe can outdo them far in this Branch of their Bufinefs, and at a 
great deal lefs Expence. They will hardly be perfuaded to believe that, with nothing but the 
Beans that grow in their Country, particularly thole of the Province of Shan-tong, and with 
Meal made of Rice and Corn, they can prepare a great many Dilhes quite different from each 
odier, both to the Sight and Tafte. They vary their Ragous by putting in feveral forts of Spices 
and ftrong Herbs. • 


Mdo™ 6 . ^ ie mo ^ delicious Food ^ of all, and moft uled at the Feafts of Great Men, are Staggs- 
Difh es^s tags- Pities, and Birds-Nefts, which they carefully prepare. To preferve the Pizzles, they dry them 
PiKzks, and in the Sun in die Summer, and roll them in Pepper and Nutmeg. Before they are drels’d, 
they are foaled in Rice-Water, to make them loft; and after being boil’d in the Gravy of a 
E . Kid, are feafon’d with feveral forts of Spices. ■ 

, -Asfarthe Nefts they are found on the fides of the Rocks, all along the Coafts of Tong* 
king, Java, Kochin-China, & c . where they are built by Birds, which, as to their Plumage, 
l elemble Swallows, and are fuppofed to make them with the little Filhes they catch in the Sea* 
However that be, this is certain,, that the Birds themfelves diftill a vifeous Juice from their’ 
Beaks which ferves them inftead of Gum to fallen their. Nells to the Rock. They have alfo 
been obfervd to take the Froth that floats on the Sea,, wherewith they cement- the Paris 
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of their Neds together, in the fame manner as Swallows make ufe of Mud. This Matter being 
dry’d becomes folid, tranfparent, and of a Colour fometimes inclining a little to green, but 
while frefh it is always white. As foon as the young ones have quitted their Nells, the 
People of the Place are very eager to get them down, and fometimes load whole Barks with 
them. They referable the Rind of a large candy’d Citron, in Shape as well as Size, and mix’d 
with other Meats give them a good Relifh. 

Tho’ there is Corn every where in China, arid great Plenty in fbme Provinces, yet they Rice Bread, 
generally live upon Rice, efpecially in the Southern Parts. They even make ftnall Loaves of it, 
which in iefs than fifteen Minutes are prepar’d in Balnea Maria , and eat very foft ; the 
Europeans bake them a little at the Fire, and they are very light and delicious. Alfio in the Pro¬ 
vince of Shan-tong , they make a kind of a thin Wheaten Cake, which does not tafte amifs, 
efpecially when mix’d with certain Herbs for creating an Appetite. To grind their Corn, they Corn-Mills.' 
make ufe of a very fimple kind of a Mill,- confiding of a round Stone Table, plac’d hori-. 
zontally like a Mill-Stone, whereon they roul circularly a Stone Cylinder, which by its Weight 
bruifes the Corn. • 

Tho’ Tea, as I have faid, is their mod ufual Drink, yet they often drink' Wine, made of Rice-Wine, 
a particular kind of Rice, different from that which is eaten : There is a great Vent for it 
among the People. There are different Sorts, and various ways of making it; the following is 
one : They let the Rice foke in Water with fome other Ingredients which they throw in, howmadcj 
for twenty or thirty Days; afterwards boiling it till it is diffolv’d, it immediately ferments, 
and is cover’d with a light Froth like that of our new Wines. Under this Froth is very 
pure Wine; and having drawn off the Clear into earthen Veffelswell glaz’d, of the Lees which 
remain they make a kind of Brandy, as drong as the European , nay, it is fometimes dronger, 
and will fooner take Fire. The Mandarins make ufe of Wine a.t their Tables that comes from pi aces mo ft 
certain Cities, whei'e it is reckon’d very delicious: that of Vufi-hyen [in Kyang-nan] is in great famous for it. 
Edeem, owing its Excellence to the Goodnefs of the Water found there ; but that brought from 
Shau-hing is in greater Requeft, as being more wholefome. Both thefe Wines are fent all over 
China, and even to Pe-king itfelf. 

They have a kind of Spirit or diftill’d Water, faid to be drawn from the Flefb of Mutton, Mutton 
which the Emperor Kang-hi drank fometimes ;but few make ufe of it- belides the 'Tartars, as it Lambf. 
has a difagreeable Tude, and gets foon into the Head, being affirm’d to be very drong. They have Wine, 
another very extraordinary fort of Wine, which is made in the Province of Shen-ft, and 
call’d Kau-yang-tfyev), or Lambs Wine. It is very drong, and has a difagreeable Smell; but 
among the Chinefe, or rather the Tartars, it paffes for exquilite Wine. None of it is carry’d inter 
other Countries, but it is all confirmed at home. 

4 .Their MARRIAGES. 

W E now come to their Marriages: The Laws regarding which, eftabliflh’d by the Chinefe Marriage 

Policy, and particularly fet down in the Ceremonial of the Empire, are regulated, Fird, J" n £jDuty 
By the Grand Principle, which is as it were the Bafis of their Political Government; I mean among the 
the Veneration and Submiffion of Children which continues even after the Death of their Chine J t - 
Parents, to whom they .pay the fame Duties as if they were living.; Secondly, By the abfolute 
Authority that Fathers have over their Children ; for it is a Maxim .of their Philofophy,that Kings 
ought to have in the Empire all the Tendernefs of Fathers, and Fathers in their Families ought 
to 'have all the Authority of Kings. It is in Conference of thefe Maxims, that a Father lives 
in fome fort of Diflionour, and is not eafy in his Mind, if he does not marry off all his Children ; 
that a Son is wanting in the principal Duty of a Son, if he. does not leave Poderity to perpetuate 
his Family ; that an elder Brother, tho’ he inherit nothing-from his Father, mud bring up the 
younger and marry them: becaufe if the Family become extindt thro’ their Fault, their Ancedors 
will be deprived of the Honours and Duties they are intitied to from their Defendants; and 
becaufe in the Abfence of the Father the elded Son ought to be a Father to the red. 

In like manner the-Inclinations off the Children are never confulted in Matrimony, the ^ Warm-, 
Choice of a Wife belonging to- the Father or the neared Relation of him that- is to be fhe Parents, 
marry’d ; who makes the Match either with ..the Father, or Relations of the Maiden, paying • 
a certain Sum to them (for in China the Daughters have no Fortunes) which is laid out in new 
Cloaths and other things for the Bride, who carries them with her on the Day of her Nuptials. 

This is. the common Practice, efpecially among Perfons of mean Rank ; for -the Grandees, 
the Mandarins, the Literati, and all rich People in general, expend much more than the portions. 
Prefents they receive amount to. For the fame Reafon a Chinefe, who is in mean Circumdances, 
often goes to the Hofpit-al of Foundlings, and demands a Girl, in order to Bring, her- up, that 
fhe may be a Wife for his Son : Wherein he ‘has. three. Advantages; he faves the Money that 
lie mud otherwife have given to purchafe one.; the Maid is educated as one of the Family ; 
and is accudom’d by that means to have greater refpedt for the Mother-in-Law : there is 
Reafon alfo to believe,' that a Wife thus takeri from; the Hofpital will prove more fubmifiive 
to her Hufband. It is very rare that any thing paffes contrary to Decency, before the Nup¬ 
tials, for the Mother, who never is from home, has.always her Daughter-in-Law under her Eye; 
befxdes, the Modedy which prevails among the Sex in this Country, would alone be fufficient 
Security againd any fuch Diforder. ^ 
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It is faid that fometimes the Rich, who have no Children, pretend that their Wife is with 
Child, and go privately in the Night-time and fetch one from the Hofpital, who paffes for 
their own Son. Thefe Children, being fuppofed legitimate, purfue their Studies, and obtain 
their Degrees of Batchelor and Dodtor, a Privilege which is deny’d the Children taken publicly 
from the Hofpital. It is obfervable that, with the fame View of leaving Pofterity, the Chimp • 
They adopt w ] 10 j lavc no Male-Ifiue, adopt a Son of their Brother, or fome of their Relation. They may 
Children. ^ adopt aSon of aStranger, and fometimes giveMoney to the Relations; but, generally i pea king, 
thefe Adoptions require much Solicitation, and often the Credit of their Friends is employ’d to 
bring them about. 

The adopted Child is intitled to all the Privileges of a real Son ; he affiimes the Name 
of the Perfon who adopts him, goes in Mourning for him after his Death, and becomes 
his Heir. And if it happen afterwards that the Father has Children of his own, the Son 
by Adoption lhares the Inheritance equally with the reft, unlefs the Father does fomething more 

for his own Son. It is alfo with the fame View of preventing the want of Pofterity, that the 

Marry many Chineje are .permitted by the Laws to take Concubines befxdes their Lawful Wives. The 

wives. Name of Concubine, or rather of Second Spoufe, is not at all reproachful in China , thefe 

fort of Wives being inferior and fubordinate to the firft; but that which gave Occafion to 
this Law, is not always the Motive that induces the Chincfe at prefent to take many Wives, 
- for the b?ing rich, and able to maintain them, is Pretence enough. However, there is a 
Law, that prohibits the People from marrying a fecond Wife, unlefs the firft has arriv’d to the 
Age of forty without having any Children. 

tranfafled b °f tbe F ema ^ e Sex are always fhut up in their Apartments, and Men not per- 

Mntch-m.v ’ mitted to fee and converfe with them, Matches are brought to a Conelufion folely on the 

kers or Go- Credit of the Relations of the Maid, or the Old Women, whofe Bufinefs is to tranfadt fuch 
etwesns, Aff a i rSi 'Thefe the Parents are very careful to ingage by Prefects, to make advantageous Reports 
of the Beauty, Wit, and Talents of their Daughter; but they are not much rely’d on, and 

if they carry the Impofition too far, will be feverely punifh’d. When by means of thefe 

Go-betweens every thing is fettled, the Contrad fign’d, and the Sums agreed upon, deliver’d, 
Preparations are made for the Nuptials; during which certain Ceremonies intervene, whereof 
the principal confift in both Parties fending refpedively to demand the Name of the intended 
Bridegroom and Bride, and in making Prefents to their Relations of Silk, Callicoes, Meats, Wine*,, 
and Fruits. Many confult the Fortunate Days, fet down in the Kalendar, as proper for mar¬ 
rying on*, and this is the Bufinefs of the Relations of the future Bride, to whom are fent 
Rings, Pendants, and other Jewels of the fame Nature. 1 All this is done by Mediators, and 
by a fort of Letters, written on both fides ; but it is what is pradtifed only among the Vulgar, 
for the Marriages of Perfons of Quality are manag’d and conduced in a more noble manner, 
and with a true Magnificence, 

SeMarrace" T ^ e Da y °f t ^ e Nuptials being come, the Bride is put into a Chair, pompoufly adorn’d, and 
Day, ‘ 8 follow’d by thofe who carry the Fortune fhe brings ; which among the Vulgar confifts of Wed- 
ding-Cloaths, laid up in Boxes, fome Goods and Moveables, given by her Father. A Train of 
hired Men accompany her with Torches and Flambeaux, even at Noon-Day ; her Chair 
is preceded with Fifes, Hautbois, and Drums, and follow’d by her Relations and the parti¬ 
cular Friends of the Family. A trufty Servant keeps the Key of the Door belonging to the 
Chair, which he is not to deliver to any body but the Hufband, who waits at his own Door, 
richly drefs’d,to receive his Bride j as foon as fhe is arriv’d, he takes the Key from the Servant, and 
eagerly opening the Chair, is then a Judge, if he never faw her before, of his good or bad 
Fortune. There are fome. who, not content with their Lot, immediately fhut the Chair 

again, and fend back the Maid along with her Relations, choofing rather to loofe the Money 

they gave, than be ty’d to fo bad a Bargain j blit this very rarely happens, by the Precau¬ 

tions that are taken. When the Bride is got out of the Chair, the Bridegroom placing him- 
felf at her fide, they go both together into the Hall, to make four Reverences to lyen ; arid 
having done the like to the Hufband’s Relations, fhe is put into the Hands of the Ladies 
invited to the Ceremony, with whom fhe pafles the whole Day in Feafting and Diverfions, 

while the new-marry’d Man treats his Friends in another Apartment. 

SdWim Tho > acc ° rdin S to the Laws, the Chinefe can have but one lawful Wife, and in the Choice 
and their they make, have regard to Equality of Age and Rank, they are neverthelefs permitted, as I 

Children, before faid, to have feveral Concubines, whom they receive into the Houfe without any For¬ 
mality : all they do on thefe Occafioris, being to fign a Writing with their Parents, whereby, oil 

delivering the Sum agreed upon, they promife to ufe their Daughter well. Thefe fecond 
Wives are intirely dependant on the legitimate Wife, whom they refpeft as the only Miftrefs 
wr The Childrefl born of a Concubine are alfo deem’d to belong to the true 

Wife, and have equally a Right to inherit j none. but file has the Name of Mother : and if 
the real Mother happen to die, they are not abfolutely oblig’d to go in Mourning for three 
Years, nor to be abfent from their Examinations, nor to quit their Offices and Governments, as 
it is cuftomary to do at the Death of their Father, and the lawful Wife ; however very few fail to 

exprefs that Token of Tendernefs and Refpedt for their own Mother 

'There are fome who piquing themfelves upon their Probity, and defiring to gain the Repu¬ 
tation of good Hufbands, take no Concubines without the Permiffion and Confent of their Wives; 
perfuading them that their Intention in fo. doing is Only to provide a greater number of Women 
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for their Service. Others take a Concubine only with a View of getting a Son, and the Moment 
he is born, if fhe difpleafes their Wives, they fend her away, and give her Liberty to marry 
whom fhe thinks proper; or which is moft ufual procure her a Hufband themlelves. The G ; t!s ec!tIc . a 
Cities of Tang-chew and Su-chew, are famous for furnifhing great numbers of thefe Concu- te/'and ioid 
bines: for which Purpofe they bring up good handfome young Girls, whom they buy up clfe- *?!'. f econ<1 
where ; teaching them to fing, to play on Mufic, and in fhort all forts of Accomplifhmcms 
belonging to young Gentlewomen, with a View to difpofe of them at a good Price to feme 
rich Mandarin. 

The Men as well as Women, may contract Matrimony again, when Death has broken the Second Mar- 
firft Bonds; but, tho’in.the firft Match they are oblig’d to regard Quality in their Wives, 
they ceafe to be under the fame Obligation, when they marry a fecond time; being at 
Liberty to eipoufe whom they think fit, and even to raife one of their Concubines to°the 
Rank and Honours of a lawful Wife; but in thefe fecond Nuptials there are but few Cere¬ 
monies obferv’d. 

As for Widows when they have had Children, they become intirely their own Miftreffes ; difi-eputnble • 
fo that their Parents cannot conftrain them, either to continue in the State of Widowhood, in Women 
or to marry anew. However, it is diffeputablc for a Widow', who has Children, to marry G !l°dren C 
a fecond time, without great Neceflity, efpecially if fhe is a Woman of Diftin&ion : for 
tho’ fhe was marry’d but a few Hours, or but only con traded, file thinks herielf oblig’d to 
pafs the reft of her Days in Widowhood, thereby to teftify the Refped file preferves for 
the Memory of her deceas’d Hufband, or the Perfon to whom fhe was engag’d. But it is Some fnm " 3 
otherwife with thofe of a middling Condition, whofe Relations being defuous to get back Hu'shand's 1 '* 
part of the Sum that fhe coft her firft Spoufe, may marry her again, if fhe has no Male-IfTue, Relations, 
and often force her to it; nay, fometimes the new Hufband is adually procur’d, and the 
Money paid without her Knowledge. If there happen to be a Daughter yet unwean’d, by 
the Bargain, fhe goes along with the Mother: who has no way of avoiding this Oppreffion, 
unlefs her own Relations are able to maintain her, or file either reimburfes thofe of her 
deceafed Hufband, or becomes a Bonzefs ; but the Condition of thofe Nuns is fo contemptible 
that fhe cannot embrace it without difhonouring herfelf. This violence is not fo common among 
the Tartars. As Toon as a poor Widow has been fold in this Manner, they bring a Sedan, 
with a number of trufty Perfons, and carry her to her Hufband’s Houfe. The Law, which 
forbids the felling of a ‘Woman before the Time of their Mourning expires, is, fometimes 
neglefted, fo eager they are to get rid of them; however, when this Treipafs is complain’d 
of, the Mandarin muft look to' himfelf, if he has in the leaft conniv’d at it. 

The Marriages duly foletnniz’d, according to the preferib’d Ceremonies, • cannot be diffolv’d, A 
The Law inflifts fevere Penalties on thofe, who proftitute their Wives, or fell them fecretly to 
others. If a Woman elopes from her Hufband, he may fell her, after fhe has undergone the 
Corredtion appointed by the Law : on the other hand, if the Plufband abandons his Houfe A Wife may 
and Wife, after three Years Abfence fhe may prefent a Petition, laying, her Cafe before the husband tb- 
Mandarins , who, after they have' naturally examin’d the whole Affair, may licence her to rents three 
take another Hufband ; but fhe would be feverely punifli’d if file marry’d without obferving Vcars - 
this Formality. However, there are particular Cafes whereiri a Man may divorce his Wife, Cafeg of 
fuch as Adultery, which is very rare, by Reafon of the. Precaution taken with regard to vorce. 
Women ^ Antipathy' or different Tempers; Excels of Jealoufy, Indifcretion, or Difobedience; 

Barrennefs, and contagious Diftempers: on thefe Occafiohs the Law permits a Divorce, y.et it ^ a 
feldom happens among Perfons of Quality; Examples of this kind being only to be found among a Manfmar- 
the common People. If a Man, without lawful Authority,, fell his Wife, both he and the >7“g. 
Buyer, with' all thofe who are any way concern’d in the Affair, are very feverely punifli’d. (a) 

, There are other Cafes,, wherein a Man cannot contract a Marriage, and which, if he fhould, A former 
would make it null and void; viz. ContraaL 

I. If a young Woman has been promifed to a young Man, fo far as that Prefents have been 
fent and accepted by the Relations of both Families, fhe cannot marry any other Perfon. 

II. If any Deceit has been made ufe of, for Inftance,. if inftead of a beautiful Perfon, Impofirion 
who has been fhewn to the’Match-makers or Go-between,- they fubftitute a difagreeable “ theMatcE 
one ; or if the Daughter of a Freeman be .marry’d to his Slave; or if a Man gives his Slave 

to a Free-Woman, and perfuades her Relations that he . is his Son, or his Relation ; in fuch 
Cafes the Marriage is declared’null, and all thofe concern’d in the Fraud are rigoroufly 
punifhed. . • • ' , . .. 

III. A Literary Mandarin is not allow’d to marry into any Family of the Province or City 
where he is Governour; and fhould he be found to tranfgrefs this Law, the Marriage would 
not only be null, but he would be condemn’d to be feverely baftonado’d. 

IV During the time of Mourning for a Father or Mother, Marriage is prohibited their Time of 
Children ; nay if Promifes were given before the Death, the Obligation ceafes; and the young Moar31in S- 
Man, who has loft his Parent, ought by a Billet to acquaint the Relations of the betrothed 
Damfel: : However, thefe latter ; do not on this Account think themfelyes difingag’d, but wait till 
the time of Mourning- is expir’d, and write.in- their.turns to the young Man, to put him in 
vol. i. . 4 h m5nd 

(a) This feems to clafh with what has been already related, " Wives and Children. Perhaps Neceflity may give them lawful 
p. 278, where the Men feem to have a Liberty of felling their Authority. 
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mind of his Promifc , then indeed if he will not liften to their Propofol the Maid is at Liberty, 
, and may be married to another. The cafe is the fame if any extraordinary Affl.dtion befals 

fSSL a Family s for Inftance, if the Father or near Relation is imprifon d, the Marriage cannot 
Accident, take Effect till the Prilbncr gives his Confent $ and then there is no r eaiung* nor any of the 
ufual Signs of Rejoicing at the Wedding. ) 

Relation (hi V- Laftlv, theife of the fame Family, or even Name, cannot marry, tho ever fo diftant in 

t a ion- ip • ^ In ]ike msinner the Laws do not permit two Brothers to efpotffe two Sifters, 

or a Widower to marry his Son to a Daughter of the Widow whom he tak^s to "Wife. 

Their Mournings and Funerals, 


Ceremonies O IN C E the Chinefe Policy has taken fuch great Care in regulating the Ceremonies that 
ofMouminp, ar e to accompany publick and private Adtions, as well as all the Duties of Civil Life ; and 
acFune ' ft nee the Ceremonial is fo very particular in thefe Relpedts, it would be ftrange if filial Piety 
* J S ’ lhould be forgotten: on which, as I have obferv’d more than once, the whole Frame of the Chinefe 
Government is built. Young Perfons being Witnefles of the Veneration paid to deceas’d Re¬ 
lations, by the continual Honours that are done them, as if they were ftill alive, become 
acquainted betimes with the Submiflion and Obedience which they owe to their living Parents; 
for wlwt End The ancient Sages were convinc'd, that the profound Refpeft which is infilled into Children 
militated. f Qr t j le j r p arentSj renders them perfectly fubmiflive ; that this Submiflion preferves Peace in 
Families; that Peace in private Families produces Tranquility in Cities; that this Tranquility 
prevents Infurredlions in the Provinces, and eftablilhes Order throughout the Empire : for this 
Reafon they have preferibed the feveral Forms to be obferved in the time of Mourning, and 
at Funerals, as well as the Honours to be paid to deceafed Parents. 

Term of The ufual time of Mourning ought to be three Years; but they commonly reduce them to 
forTpirmt twent y ^ even Months; and during this time they cannot exercife any public Office. So that a 
three Years! Mandarin is obliged to quit his Government, and a Minifter of State the Adminiftration of 
Affairs, to live retired, and give himfelf up to Grief for his Lofs ; (unlefs the Emperor, for 
fome extraordinary Reafons, difpenfes therewith, which very rarely happens;) nor can he re- 
afliime his Office till the threeYears are expired. Their continuing fo long in this melancholy 
Situation, is to exprefs their Gratitude for their Parents .Care of them, during the three firft 
Years of their Infancy; wherein they flood in continual Need of their Afliftance. The Mourn¬ 
ing for other Relations are longer pr fhorter, according to the Degree of Kindred. 

Piety of/™- This Practice is fo inviolably obferved, that their Annals perpetuate the Piety of Ven-hng 
% on that King of T/in : who being driven out of the Dominions of his Father Hyen-kong, by the 
Occaiion, Cunning and Violence of Lt-ki, his Step-Mother, traveled into feveral Countries to divert his 
Uneafinefs, and avoid the Snares that this ambitious Woman was continually laying for him. 
When he was informed of his Father’s Death, and invited by Mo-kong , who offer’d him Sol¬ 
diers, Arms and Money, to put him in Pofleflion of his Dominions, his Anfwer was: “ That 
“ being as it were a dead Man, fince his . Retreat and Exile, he no longer efteemed any 
“ thing but Virtue and Piety towards his Parents j that this was his Treafure, and that he 
“ chofe rather to lofe his Kingdom, of which he was already difpoffefs’d, than to be wanting 
“ m thofe laft Duties, which did not permit him to take Arms at a Time deftin’d to Grief, 
“ and the Funeral Honours which he owed to the Memory of his Father’’, 
white the White is the Mourning Colour both among. Princes and the meaneft Mechanics. Thofe 
Mourning who wear it compleat, have their Cap, Veft, Gown, Stockings, and Boots all white. In the 
Co our. the firft Month after the Death of a Father or Morher, the Habit is a kind of hempen Sack 
of a bright red Colour, much like our packing Cloth; their Girdle is a fort of We'Cord, and 
their Cap, which is of a very odd Figure, is alfo of hempen Cloth. By this melancholy Attire 
and negligent Outfide, they affeift to exprefs their inward Grief for the Lofs of what is rnoft 
dear to them. • 


, 3S . They feldom wafli the dead Bodies, but dreffing the Deceas’d in his beft Cloaths, and lay- 
r ing’over him the Enfigns of his Dignity, put him in the Coffin they have bought, or that 
111 he had order’d to be made in his Life time j about which they are extreamly anxious. 

P\ 280.} Sometimes the Son will fell or mortgage himfelf, to procure Money to buy a Coffin for 
his Father. The Coffins for thofe in eafyCircumftances are made of Planks above half a Foot thick, 
and laft a long time. They are fo well daubed with Pitch and Bitumen on the infide, andjapan’d 
without, that no bad Smell can break thro’ them. Some are finely carv’d and gilded all over ; 
in a word, many rich Perfons lay out from' three hundred to a thoufand Crovvns, to purchafe 
a Coffin of precious Wood, adorn’d with Variety of Figures. Before the Body is placed in 
the Coffin, they throw a little Lime at the Bottom; and after it is layed in they put either a Pillow 
or a. good deal of Cotton, in order to keep the Head fteadv. The Cotton and the Lime ferve 
jo foak up the Moifture that may proceed from the Corps ; they alfo put in Cotton, or fuch 
like thmgs, to fill up the Vacancies, and preferve it in the fame Situation. It would be, in their 
Opinions, an unheard-of Cruelty, to open a dead Body, and taking out the Heart and Entrails, 
bury them feperately ; in like manner it would be a monftrous thing tp behold, as in Europe, the 
Bones of dead Perfons heaped one upon another. ° 

The. 
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The Chinef are prohibited from burying their Dead within the Walls of the Cities, or Wa j, ee 
any inhabited Places, but they are permitted to keep them in their Houfes, inclofed'in iuch the cJrpTm 
Coffins as I have deferibed ; which they often do for feveral Months, and even Years, like fo [ hcir „ Houfe3 
much Treafure, nor can the Magiftrate ever oblige them to interr them. They may even tranf- burlin'* 
port them from one Part of the Empire to another; as is commonly pradifed" with regard not Citks - 
only to Perfons of Diftindion who die in Employments, out of their Country, but even among 
the richer fort of People who die in a diftant Province, which often happens to Merchants 
and Dealers. If a Son did not caufe the Corps of his Father to be laid in the Tomb of his 
Anceftors, he would live without Reputation; elpecially in his own Family, who would refufe to 
place his Name in the Hall where they pay them Honours. In carrying them from one Province 
to another, they are not permitted to bring them into, or pafs with them through, the Cities 
without an Order from the Emperor, but muR keep on .their way without the Walls. 

They do not bury feveral Perfons, tho’ Relations, in the fame Grave, fo long as the Se- Do not bur? 
pulchres keep their Form. They come fometimes a great way to vifit them, and examine, the { nth ® 
Colour of the Bones, in order to difeovef whether a Stranger has died a natural or violent fameGrave ’ 
Death ; but it is necelTary that the Mandarin ffiould be prefent at the opening of the Coffin, 
and there are under Officers in.the Tribunals, whofe Employment it is to make this Enquiry, 
in which they are very fkilful, Some indeed open the Tombs to Real Jewels or rich Dreffes* 
but it is a Crime that is puniffi’d very feverely. 

The Sepulchres there are built without the Cities, and as often as may fie,- upon Eminences; Places ofSe- 
it is alfo ufiial to plant Pine and Gyprefs Trees roiind them.- About a League from every City P ulture - 
one meets with Villages, Hamlets, and Houfes fcatter’d tip and down, diverfify’d with little 
Groves; alfo a great many Hillocks cover’d with Trees, and enclos’d with 1 Walls, which' 
are fo many different Sepulchres, affording no difagreeable Profped. 

The Form of their Sepulchres is different in different Provinces'; they are for the moil Form of their 
part very prettily built in Shape of a Horfe-fhoe, and Well white wafh’d, with the Names Tombs - 
of the Family, written on the principal Stone,- The Poor are content to cover the Coffin with 
Stubble or Earth, railed five or fix foot high' like a- Pyramid : Many inclofe the Coffin in a 
Place built with Brick,- like a Tomb. 

As for the Grandees and Mandarins,- their Sepulchres are of a magnificent. Strudure : they Sepulchres cf 
build a Vault, in which they put the Coffin, and raife a Heap of temper’d Earth over it, not un- tlv * Grea - 
like a Hat in Shape,, about twelve foot high and eight or ten in Diameter; covering it with 
Lime and Sand made into a Cement; that the Water may not penetrate, and planting it round 1 
with Trees of different kinds ranged in very -nice Order. Near to it ftands a large long Table 
of white poliffi’d Marble, whereon is a perfuming Pan, two Veffels and two Candlefticks; 
which are alfo of Marble, and curioufly made. On each fide are placed in feveral Rows a great 
many Figures of Officers, Eunuchs, Soldiers, Lions, Saddle-Horfes, Camels, Tortoifes, and 
other Animals in different Attitudes, difeovering Signs of Grief and Veneration; for the Chinefe 
are fkilful in imitating and expreffing*all the Paffions in their Sculptures.- 

Many Chinefe, to give the greater Proof of their Refpfcd and Tendernefs for their deceafed 
Fathers, keep their dead Bodies by them for three or four Years; and during the whole time of 
Mourning, their Seat in the Day is a Stool covered with white Serge ; and in the Night they lie 
near the Coffin, 011 nothing but a Matt made of Reeds: they deny themfelves the Ufe of Meat 
and Wine, frequenting no Feafts, nor any public Affemblies; and if they are oblig’d to go out of 
the City, which is not ufual till a certain time be over; the Chair they are carried in is' fometimes 
cover’d with -white Cloth: The fyau, or folemn Rites, which they render to the Deceas’d, Time of fo- 
commonly continue feven Days, unlefs fome good Reafon obliges them to reduce the number lem IUes * 
to three. During that time all the Relations and Friends, whom they take great Care to invite,- 
come to pay their laft Duty to the Deceas’d; the neareft Relations remaining together in the 
Houfe. The Coffin is expos’d in the principal Hall, which is hung with white Stuffs, fometimes 
intermix’d with Pieces of black, and, violet Silk, and other Ornaments of Mourning. Before 
the Coffin they fet a Table, and place on it the Image of the Deceas’d; or elfe, a carv’d Piece 
of Work, whereon his Name is written, with Flowers, Perfumes, and lighted Wax-Candles 
on each Side. 

Thole who come to make their Compliments of Condolence* falute the Deceas’d after the Ceremony of 
manner of their Country, proftrating themfelves, and knocking their Foreheads feveral Times 1 Condolence, 
againfb the Ground, before the Table; on which they afterwards place Wax-Candles and Pep 
fumes, brought with them according to Cuftom. Particular Friends accompany thefe Cere¬ 
monies with Tears and-Groaps, which may be often heard at a great Diftance.- While .they 
are performing thefe Duties, the eldeft Son, attended by his Brothers, comes from behind a 
Curtain, which is on. one Side of the Coffin, crawling on the Ground* his Face the very Picture 
of Grief it felf, and fheding Tears, -with-a mournful and profound Silence. The • Compliment is 
paid with the fame Ceremony that is ufed before the Coffin; behind the Curtain are plac’d the 
Women; who fend forth every now and then, very doleful Cries. The Ceremony being ended, 
they rife up, and a diftant Relation of the Deceas’d, or- fome Friend in Mourning, who receiv’d 
them at the Door, when they came in, performs the honours of the Houfe, and.conduds them 
into another Apartment; where they are prefented with Tea, and fometimes dry’d Fruits, or the 
like Refrefhments, after which he conduds them to their Chairs. Thofe who live but a little 
Way from the City, come purpofely to pay thofe Rites in Perfon; and if they are hindred by 
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the Diftance of the Place, or fome Indifpofition, they fend a Servant with a vifiting Billet, 
and their Prefents, in order to make their Excufe. The Children of the Deceas’d, or at lealfc 
the eldeft Son, are’ afterwards obliged to return all thofe Vifits: but then they are not under an 
abiblute neceffity, of feeing fo many Perfons; it-being fufficient to goto the Door of every 
Houfe, and fend in a vifiting Billet by a Domeftic. ' , . ... 

The Funer.il When the Day for the Funeral is fix’d, Notice is given to all the Relations and Friends of the 
ProcdL Deceas’d, who are fure to be there at the Time. The Proceffion is begun by Men carrying vari¬ 
ous Paftboard-Figures reprefenting Slaves,. Tygers, Lions, Horfes,^ &c. Several Companies fol¬ 
low, marching two and two; fome carry Standards, Flags, and Perfuming-pans full of Perfumes'; 
•others play doleful Tunes on divers mufical Inffcruments. In fome Places the Pidture of the 
Defund is elevated above all the reft, with his Name and Dignity written in large Charaders of 
Gold ; then follows the Coffin under a Canopy, inform of a Dome, made intirely of violet- 
colour’d Silk, with Tufts of white Silk at the four Corners, which are embroider’d, and very 
curioufly intermix’d with Twift. The Machine whereon the Coffin is plac’d, is carry’d by fixty 
four Men ; But thofe who are notable to bear the Expence, make ufe of one that does not 
require fo great a Number of Bearers. The eldeft Son, at the Head of the other Sons and Grand¬ 
children, follows on Foot, cover’d with a Hempen Sack, ..and leaning on a Staff, with his Body 
bent as if ready to fink under the Weight of his Grief. Afterwards appear the Relations and 
Friends all in Mourning; and a great Number of Chairs cover’d with white Stuff) wherein are 
the Daughters, Wives, and Slaves of the Deceas’d, who make the Air eccho with their Cries. 
Nothing; can be more furprifing than the Tears which the Chine ft fired, and the Cries they make 
at thefe Funerals (b) ; but the Manner, in which they exprefs their Sorrow, fee ms too regular 
and affedted to excite in a European the fame Sentiments of -Grief 'that he is the Spectator of 
Entertain- When you are arrived at the Burying-Place, you fee, a few Paces from the Tomb, Tables fet 
p/ace of Bu- * n Halls built on purpofe ; and'while the ufual Ceremonies are performing, the Servants prepare 
rial. an Entertainment to regale the Company, Sometimes after the Repaft, the Relations and 
Friends proftrate themfelves again, knocking their Foreheads againft the Ground; but moft com¬ 
monly they content the'mfelyes with expreffing theirThanks : which Civilities, the eldeft Son, and 
the other Children return by exterior Geftures, but with profound Silence. At the Burying- 
Places of great Lords, there are feveral Appartments; and after the Coffin is brought to be inter¬ 
red, many of the Relations ftay there for a Month or two together, to renew their Grief every , 
Day with the Sons of the Deceas’d. 

At the Funerals of Cbriftans the Crofs is carry’d on a great Machine handfomly adorn’d, and 
fupported by feveral Men, with the Images of the Virgin, and St. Michael the Archangel. The 
Reader will find an Account of the other Ceremonies in the Defcription I {hall hereafter give of 
P. Verbieft's Burial (c). Thofe that were obfer.v’d at the Interment of P. Bfoglio appear’d fo 
magnificent to the Cbinefe, that they printed the Defcription of them. The Emperor honour’d;his 
Tomb with an Epitaph; and, to defray the Expence, lent ten Pieces of white Cloth for Mourn¬ 
ing, and two hundred Ounces of Silver, with a Mandarin and other Officers to affift on his 
Behalf at the Funeral, 

Jf at any Time Death attacks the Throne, the whole Empire goes in Mourning. When the 
obferveTon EmprefS',: Mother of the late Kang-hi y died, all went'in deep Mourning for fifty Days; during 
the Death of which time, 4 the Tribunals were fhut up, and they never {poke of any Bufinefs to the Emperor, 
the Emprefs. The Mandarinshpewt the whole Day at the Palace, intirely taken up with weeping, or at leaft the 
Appearance thereof; feveral of them pafs’d the Night there, fitting in the open Air, tho’ it was 
very cold Weather: even the Emperor’sSons flept in the Palace without putting off their Cloaths. 
all the Mandarins on Horfeback, clad in white, and with few attendants, went for three Days 
together to perform the ufual Ceremonies before her Picture; and as the red Colour was prohi¬ 
bited, their Caps were ftripp’d of their red Silk, and all other Ornaments. When her Corps was 
carry’d to the Place where fhe was to lye in Public-State, the Emperor order’d that fhe fhould 
pafs through the common Gates of the Palace : affecting to fhew by this how much he defpis’d 
the fuperftitious Notions of the Chinefe> with whom, it is cuftoraary to make new Doors to their 
Houfes on purpofe for carrying out the Bodies of their Relations to be buried y after which they 
clofe them up again to prevent the Grief becoming exceffive by too frequent a Remembrance of 
the Deceas’d, which would be renewed every time they pafs through that Door (d). Out of 
the City they built a vaft and ftately Palace (all of .new Matts, with Courts, Halls, and Appart¬ 
ments) for the Body to remaiii-in, till it was carry ? d to the Imperial Burying-Place. 

Extravagant Four young Ladies, who had ferved her affectionately while fhe liv’d (being, defirous of bearing 
her Company jn Death, that they might attend her likewife in the other World) had taken their 
attheFune- “• t * ire > ac p°rdmg to an ancieqt Ulage of the Tartars, in order to go and facrifice themfelves 
toE of their before their- Miftrefles Corps; but the Emperor, who difapprov’d of fo barbarous a Practice, pre¬ 
vented their putting it in Execution, He: likewife prohibited, for the future another extra¬ 
vagant Cuftom among that People of burning .the Riches, and even fometimes Domeftics of 
Great Men, along with their Bodies, on the Funeral Pile. 


(b) The Jrijh' ftill put forth as many doleful : Cries over the 
Dead as the Cto/?, and perhaps fired as many Tears; whe¬ 
ther as mifeignediy I will not fay, becaufe the bUh Mourners'' 
are for the mod part hired. 


(c) See Vol. 2. p. 20. , 

, (d) According to this Account, the Cuftom is grounded P 
Filial Affedtion, and not Superftition. 
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The Ceremonies obferv’d at the obiequies of the Grandees are very magnificent, as the Reader p 
may judge, by thole perform’d at the Death of Ta-vang-ye, the eldeft Brother of the late Empe- ceffioTof ! °* 
ror Kang-hi, at which fome of the Miflionaries were oblig’d to affift. The Proceflion began Ta J ( - 
with a Band of Trumpeters and Muficians,- after which marched two and two in the following 
Order: Teh Mace bearers, whofe Maces were of gilt Copper; four Umbrellas, and four Canopies 
of Cloth of Gold ; fix unloaded Camels, with Sable-fkins hanging at their Necks; fix Camels 
carrying Tents and Hunting-Equipages, cover’d with great red Houfings, which trail’d upon the 
Ground; fix Hounds led in a Lealh ; fourteen led Horfes unfadled, with yellow Bridles, and 
Sable-lkins hanging down ; fix other Horfes carrying magnificent Portmanteau’s full of Habits 
that were to be burnt; fix other Horfes with embroider’d Saddles, gilt Stirrups, &c. fifteen 
Gentlemen carrying Bows, Arrows, Quivers, &c. eight Men bearing a couple ‘Tartarian Gir¬ 
dles, from whence hung Purles fill’d with Pearls; ten Men carrying in their Hands,’ Caps proper 
for every Seafon; an open Chair, like to that in which the Emperor is carry’d in the Palace ; 
another Chair, with yellow Cufhions; the two Sons of the deceas’d Prince fupported by Eunuchs," 
and weeping; the Coffin, with it’s great yellow Canopy, carry’d by fixty or eighty Men, cloath’d 
in Green with red Plumes in their Caps; the Ago in 'Companies furrounded with their Servants; 
theRegulos and other Princes; two other Coffins containing the Bodies of two Concubines, who 
were hang’d, that they might lerve the Prince in the other World, as' they had done in this; the 
Grandees of the Empire; the Chairs of the deceas’d Prince’s Wife, and the Princefles, his Rela¬ 
tions ; a Multitude of People, Lama's, and Bonza’s clos’d the Proceflion. 

The eight Banners with all the Mandarins great and fmall, were gone before, and rang’d 
themfelves in order of Battle, to receive the Body at the Entrance of the Garden, where it was 
to be depofited till the Tomb was built; in a word, they reckon’d above fixteeri thoufand Perfons 
at this Ceremony. 

The Duties and Honours that are paid by every Family to their deceas’d Anceflors, are not Honours paid 
folely confin’d to thofe which regard the Mourning and Funeral; there being two other Sorts of the Dead in 
Ceremonies that are annually obferv’d with reference to them. The firfl are perform’d in the Tfe- Anceikn,° f 
tang or Hall of Ancejlors , in certain Months of the Year: for every Family whatever has fuch a 
Place, built on pdrpofe for this Ceremony, which is frequented by all the Branches thereof, 
amounting fometimes to feven or eight thoufand Perfons; fince fome of thefe Aflfemblies have con-' 
fifted of eighty feven Branches of the fame Family; At this time there is' no Diftinftion of 
Rank ; the Mechanic, the Hufbandman, the Mandarin , are all confufedly mixt together, and 
own one another; it is Age here that gives Precedence; the oldeft, tho the pooreft, having the 
firft Place. 

There is in the Hall a long Table flan din g .againft the Wall, with Steps to go up to it, whereon 
commonly is plac’d the Image of the moll eminent Anceflor, or at leaft his Name; and on fmall 
Tablets, or little Boards about a Foot high, rang’d on both fides, are written the Names of the 
Men, Women, and Children of the Family, together with the Age, Quality, Employment, and 
Day of the Deceafe of each. 

All theRelationsafTemble in this Hall in Spring, and fometimes in Autumn, The Richefl among 
them prepare a freaft: feveral Tables are loaded with Variety of Difhes of Meat, Rice, Fruit, Per¬ 
fumes, Wine, and Wax-Candles, and much the fame Ceremonies perform’d, as their Children ob¬ 
ferv’d with Referrence to them while they were living, and are practis’d, in refped of Manda¬ 
rins, on their Birth-Days, or when they take Pofleflion of their Governments. As for the Common 
People, who are not able to build proper Places for this Ufe, they content themfelves with hang¬ 
ing the Names of their nearefl Anceflors in thole Parts of their Houles, where they may be moll: 
in view. 

The other Ceremonies are practis’d at leaffc once a Year, at the Burial-Place of their Anceflors ; and at their 
which being without the City, and often in the Mountains, the Defcendants, both Men and Chil- 
dren, refort thither every Year. Some time in April they begin with plucking up the Weeds !ices ' 
and Bulhes from about the Sepulchre; after which they exprefs Signs of Veneration, Gratitude, 
and Grief, according to the fame Forms that were obferv’d at their Death : they then place upon, 
the Tomb, Wine and Viduals, with which they afterwards regale themfelves. 

It cannot be deny’d but that the Chinefe carry their Ceremonies to Extremes, efpecially with 
refped to honouring the Deceas’d; but-it is a Maxim eftablilh’d by their Laws and Culloins, that 
they ought to render the Dead the fame Honours that were paid them when living. 

Confirm fays, in the Book Lu nyu, that the fame Duties mufl be paid to the dead as if they were The Autho _ 
prefent and alive. In explaining which Words one of his Difciples tells us, that when his Mafter n t f ut * 
made the accujlomed Offering to the Dead , he did it with great AffeBion ; and to raife his warmth 
the more , he imagined that he faw them and heard them fpeak -, aud becaufe they had been long dead, 
he often called them to mind. 

In the Book of the Li-ki, the famous Pe-hu-tung, who liv’d under the Dynally of the Han, and GrouIlds 
(a) fays, The Reafon for making that little Reprefentation is, becaufe the Soul or Spirit of the Dead for this Cuf- 
being invfble , a Child Jlands in need if a fenfible QbjeB to put him in mind of his Parents , to attraB tQm - 
bis Eyes and Heart, and give him Confolation.. As after a Father is interr’d, nothing remains 
with the Children capable of fixing their Plearts, that Cbnfideration firft induc’d them to make 
a Picture, in order to do him Honour. 

(a) In the French the Empire of the llan-dau. See my Reafon for not ufing this laft Term, P. 136. Note (c). 
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The ancient Chlnefi made ufe of a little Child, as a living Image, to reprefent the Deceas’d, in 
place of whom their Succeffors have fubftituted an Image or Tablet; becaufe it is eafier to pro¬ 
cure a Tablet than a Child, as often as they have occalion to make their Acknowledgments to 
their dead Relations, for the Life, Fortune, and good Education receiv’d from them. 

It is true that Idolatry having been introduc’d in the Empire,, the Bonzas , or Tau tfe, 
X engag’d by views of Intereft to deceive the People, have mingl’d with thefe Ceremonies feveral 
fuperf litmus Practices: fuch as, burning gilt Paper in the Form of Money, and even Pieces of 
white Silk, as if thofe things could be of Service to them in the other World ; and teaching that 
the Souls of the Deceas’d hover about the Tablets inferib’d with their Names, and feed on the 
Smell of the Meats, and Perfumes that are burnt. But thefe ridiculous Cuftoms are very oppofite 
to the true Chinefe Do&rine, and prevail only among an ignorant Multitude, who follow fuch 
Setts; even the Bonzas themfelves, notwithftanding the Corruptions they have introduc’d, 
always confider the ancient Ceremonies as fo many Signs of Filial Refpett, which Children owe 
to their Parents. 


Of the Prifons in China, and P uni foments infliefed on 
Criminals 

^T'HOUGH Juftice in China feems flow, by Reafon the Proceedings are lengthen’d 
cLT * n I out, that Men may not be unjuftly depriv’d of fach conliderable Benefits as Life and 
Honour,; yet Criminals are feverely punifh’d, and the Penalty proportion’d to the 
Enormity of the Crimes. 

Before the Criminal Matters come to a definitive Sentence, they commonly pafs thro’ five 
or fix Tribunals, fubordinate to one another; which have all a Right to review the whole 
Proceedings, and to receive exatt Information concerning the Life and Manners of the Accufers 
and Witneiles, as well as of the Crimes of the Perfons accufed. This Dilatorineis proves favour- 
. able to the Innocent, who by that means are feldom opprefs’d, altho’ they lie a long while 
in Prifon. 

The Prifons Thefe Prifons are neither fo dreadful nor loathfome as the Prifons of Europe , and befides 
Xnt and VC are mucdl mo , re convenient and fpacious. They are built almoft in the fame Manner, through- 
j'pacious than out the Empire, and lituated at a fmall Diftance from the Tribunals. Having pafs’d thro’ 
frmT dle ^° 01 ’ towards the Street; you meet with a long Paflage, which brings you to a fecond 
Door, leading into a Bale-Court, which you crofs over to a third Door, belonging to the 
Jailor’s Apartment. After that, you enter a large fquare Court, on the fides whereof are 
Prifoners Rooms, eretted on large Pillars of Wood, which form a kind of a Gallery. 

Criminals At the four Corners are feeret Prifons, wherein the more notorious Rogues are fecur’d, 
confin’d.' 61 ^ wll ° avc ncver letout in the Day-time to converfein the Court, asfometimes the other Prifoners 
are; and yet Money will purchafe this Liberty for a few Hours : but at Night they take 
care to load them with heavy Chains, which are fatten'd to their Hands, Feet, and Middle, 
fqueezing the Sides fo hard that they can foarcely ftir. However, a little Money rightly 
apply’d may even foften this Severity of the Jailors, and make their Irons fit eafier. As for 
thofe whole Faults are not very heinous, they have the Liberty of the Courts of the Prifon in the 
Day-time to walk about to take the Air; but in the Evening they are all call’d one after another, 
and fhut up in a large dark Hall, or elfe in the little Rooms which they may hire for lodging 
The Prifons mc>r e con y eniently., A Centinel watches all the Night, to keep the Prifoners in profound Silence; 
well guarded, and ir the leaft None is heard, or the Lamp which is to be kept lighted happens to be put out, 
immediate Notice is give to the Jailors, that they may remedy the Diforder. 

_Dtilers are obligd to walk the Rounds continually, fo that it would be in vain for any 
Pnloner to attempt an Efcapc; becaufe he would immediately be: difeover'd and feverely punifli’d 
by the Mandarin, who vifits the Phlons very often, and ought always to be able to give an 
account of them: for if any M fick, he mutt arifwer for them, being oblig’d not only 
Great Care *?, F °!Jn r' th Phyfidans and Remedies,, at the Emperor’s, Expence, but alfo to take 

taken-of the poflible Care for their Recovery. When any ■ die, they are to inform the Emperor, who 

S5fol s S,- ord f s .?f fu Pf 10 / Mandarin to examine, if the inferior have done their Duty; At thefe 
” l imes f vifitmg thofe-who are guilty of any capital Crime, appear with a melancholy Air, the 
Face pale and ghaftly, the Head hung down, and the Feet trembling whereby they endeavour 
to excite Companion i but ids to no purpofe. for the Defign of their Imprifonment is not only 
to fecure but alfo to afflid: them, and become part of their Puniiliment. 

In large Prifons, fuch as that.of the fupreme Court at Pe-king, Tradefmeti and Mechanics, 
as Tailors, Butchers Sellers of Rice and Herbs, &c. are allow’d to enter, for the Service and 
Conveniency of thofe who are detain’d in them : there are even Cooks to drefs their Victuals, 

and every thing is done in order, thro’-the Care of the Officers 

SsMon. ^ is / ep i rate - frpm that of the Men, and ffiere is no fpeaking to them but 
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and Punijhment for Criminals . jli 

In fome Places when a Prifoner dies, his Body is not carry’d out thro’ the common Door of 
the Prifon, but through a Paffage made in the Wall of the firft Court, which ferves only for SriWout 
the Dead. When Prifoners above the common Rank find themfelves in Danger of Death the Dead, 
they defire, as a Favour, that they may go out before they expire, becaufe they look upon 
it as an infamous thing for their Corps to be carry'd thro’ that Paffage, in fo much that the 
greateft Curfe a Chinefe can bellow on the Perfon to whom he willies ill, is to fav, May you be 
dragg’d thro ’ the Prijon-Hole. 

In China no Offences whatever efcape Punilhment, that of each being fix’d. The Baftonado The Balto- 
is commonly apply’d for flight Faults, and the number of Blows proportion’d to the Quality nado ’ 
thereof. It is the ufnal Chaftifement inflifted by the Officers of War on the Soldiers, plac’d 
as Centinels in the Night-time in Streets and public Places,of great Cities, who, when found 
afleep, are often punilh’d on the Spot. If the number of Blows does not exceed twenty it 
is accounted a Fatherly Correction, and is not difgraceful; for the Emperor himfelf caufes it 
to be given to Perfons of great DiftinCtion, and afterwards fees and carries it to them as ufual. 

A very fmall matter will incur this Fatherly Chaftifement, as having filch’d any Trifle, us’d for what 
abulive Language, given a few Blows with the Fill ; forifthefe Things reach the Mandarine F :\ lllts in ' 
Ears, he immediately fets the Pan-tje at work, for fo that Inftrument is call’d. After the fllded ' 
Correction is over, they are to kneel at the Feet of the Judge, bow their Bodies three times 

to the Earth, and thank him for the Care he takes of their Education, The Pan-tfe is a thick 

Piece of fplit Bambu , (which is a hard, mafty, and heavy fort of Cane) feveral Foot long ■ the The Pau-t/e 
lower end is as broad as one’s Hand, the upper fmooth and fmall, that it may be more 01 Ti'ftrumeni 
eafily manag’d. de<crib ’ d - 

When the Mandarin fits in Judgment he has before him on a Table, a Cafe full of fmall Form of 

Sticks, about half a Foot long, and two Fingers broad, and is furrounded by Officers, holding appIyinsit ‘ 

Pan-tfe , or Battoons in their Hands; who, upon a Sign given by the Magiftrate taking.out 
and throwing down thefe Sticks, feize the Offender, and lay him alpng with his Face towards 
the Ground, pull his Breeches over his Heels, and as many fmall Sticks as the Mandarin 
, throws on the Ground, fo many Officers give him five Blows each, with the Pan-tfe on the 
bare Skin. They are chang’d every five Strokes, or rather two ftrike alternately five Blows, that 
fo they may fall the heavier, and the Correction prove more levere. However, it is obferv- 
able that four Blows are always reckon’d as five, which they call the Grace of the Emperor , 
who as a Father, out of Compaffion for his People, conftantly leffens the Punilhment fome- 
thing. There is a way of mitigating it alfo by bribing the Officers, who have the Art of 
making the Blows fall lb lightly as to be fcarcely felt. A young Chineje, beholding his 
Father condemn’d to this Punilhment, and ready to fuller, threw himfelf upon him to receive 
the Blows; which Aft of Filial Piety fo affefted the Judge, that he pardon’d the Father for 
lake of the Son. 

A Mandarin has Power to give the Baftonado not only in his Tribunal, but alfo wherever The pmr-t/t 
he is, even, out of his own Diftrift; for which Reafon when he goes abroad, he has always aI -jY e s f car ‘ 
Officers of Juftice in his Train, who carry the Pan-tfe. If one of the People happening, to 
be on Horfeback, when the Mandarin paffes by, does not alight, 'or erodes the Street in 
his Prefence, it is fufficient Offence to incur five or fix Blows by his Order; which is exe¬ 
cuted fo nimbly, that often the honeft Man has got his due, before thofe about him know 
any thing of the matter. Mailers give the fame Correftion to their Scholars, Fathers to their 
Children, and Noblemen to their Domeftics, with this Difference, that the Pan-tje is neither 
fo long nor fo large. 

Another Punilhment, lefs painful but more infamous, is the Wooden Collar, which the Por- The Kmgfo 
tuguefe call Cangue. This Kan ghe is compofed of two pieces of Wood, hollow’d in the or Wooden 
Middle, to fit the Neck of the Offender; and when he is. condemn’d by the Mandarin , 
they take the two pieces of Wood, lay them on his Shoulder, and join them together. By this 
means the Perfon can neither fee his Feet, nor, put his Hand to his Mouth, fo that he cannot 
come to his Victuals without fome other Perfon feeds him. Night and Day, he carries this 
difagreeable Load, which is heavier or lighter, according to the Nature of the Fault. The 
Weight of the common fort of Kan gbe’s ls fifty or fixty Pounds, but fome weigh two hun¬ 
dred; and are fo grievous to Criminals, that fometimes through Shame, Confufion, Pain, 

Want of Nourilhment, and Sleep, they die under them. Some are three Foot fquare, and 
five or.fix Inches thick. 

The Criminals, however, find different ways to imitigate this. Punilhment, fome walk in Contrivances 
Company with their Relations and Friends,, who fupport the four Corners of the Kan ghe, that aiake 11 flt 
it may not prefs their Shoulders; fome, reft it on a Table or on a Bench; others have a Chair eay " 
made with four Pillars of an equal 'Height, to bear up the Machine; fome lie on their 
Bellies and make ufc of the Hole, their Head is in, as a Window, through which they impu¬ 
dently gaze at all that paffes in the Street. When they have fix’d the two. pieces of Wood 
about the Neck of the Criminal, in the Mandarin’s, prefence, they pafte on each fide over the 
Place where it joins, two long Slips of Paper,'about four Inches broad, on which they clap 
a Seal, that the Kan ghe may not. : be open’d without..its being perceiv’d. Then they write The Office 
in large Characters the Crime for which this Punilhment is inflifted, and the Time that j t wnttenonU * 
ought to laft ; for In fiance: i This is a Thief-, this is a diforderly and feditious Perfon ; this is a 
Difturber of the Peace of Families ; this is a Gamefer , &c. he pall wear the Kan ghe for three 
Months in fuch a Place. The 
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The Place, where they are expofed, is generally at the Gate of a Temple which is much 
TbeWeam' it ed or at the Corners of erouded Streets, or at the Gate. of the City, or in a public 
the mod" 1 Square, or even at the principal Gate of the Mandarin's Tribunal When the Time 0 f 
publicHices. p un iHiment is expir’d, the Officers of the Tribunal bring back the Offender to the Mandarin ,• 
who after exhorting him to amend his Courfes, frees him from th tKanghe and to take 
his Leave of him tor that Time, orders him twenty Strokes of th ePan-tJe : for. commonly ' 
in China all Puniffirnents, except Pecuniary ones, begin and end with the Baftonado, in fo 
much that it may be faid, the Cbineje Government fubfiffs by the Exercife of the Battoon. 

This Puniffiment is more common for Men than Women, neverthelefs, an ancient Miffio- 
S 3 ;, nary, P. Contemn, vifiting a Mandarin of a City of the firft Rank,, found a Woman near 
his Tribunal carrying the Ktiit ghc. She was a Bonzefs, that is, one of thole FerhaleS who live 
in a kind of Nunnery, where Entrance is forbid to all Perfons whatever; who employ them- 
£° n Z/or felves in worffiipping of Images and in Labour; and who do not keep their Vows, yet 
chixt/t Nun. are oblig’d to live a Life of Chaftity while they continue there. This Bonzeji being accus’d 
of having had a Child, the Mandarin cited* her before his Tribunal, and after giving her a 
fevere Reprimand, told her; that fince ffie could not live continently, it was fit ffie fit on Id 
quit the Convent, and marry. However, to punifh her, he condemn’d her to carry the Kan ghe ; 
and to the Note containing her Crime, it was added, That in Cafe any Perfon would marry 
her, the Mandarin would fet her at Liberty, and give her an Ounce and an half of Silver, 
to defray the Expences. Of this Sum, which is equal to feven Livres and ten Sous French 
Money, fifty Sous were to hire a Chair, and . to pay the Muficians; and the five remaining 
Livres were for bearing the Expence of the Wedding-Feaft, to which the Neighbours were to 
be invited. It was not long before fhe met with a Hufband, who demanding her of the Man¬ 
darin, ffie was accordingly deliver’d to him. 

Other Pu- Befides the Puniffiment of the Kan ghe, there are ftill others, which are inflided for flight 
niihwents for Faults. The fame Miffionary entering into a fecond Court of the Tribunal, found young 
flight Faults. p CO pi e U p 0n their Knees; fome bore on their Heads a Stone weighing feven or eight Pound, 
and others held a Book in their Hands, and read very diligently. Among thefe was a young 
marry’d Man, about thirty Years old, who lov’d Gaming to excefs, and had loft part of the 
Story of- a Money given him by his Father, to carry on fome little Bufinefs. Exhortations, Reprimands, 
young Ga- and Menaces, proving ineffectual, his Parents defirous, if poffible, to cure him of fo perni- 
mefter. c i ous a vice, carry’d him before the Tribnnal. The Mandarin, who was a Man • of Honour 
and Probity, having heard the Father's Complaint, caus’d the young Man to draw near; and, 
after giving him a fevere Reprimand, as well as very good Advice, with regard to Submiffion, 
was going to order him the Baftonado; when his Mother entred of a fudden, and throwing her- 
fel'f at tlie Mandarin'% Feet, with Tears in her Eyes, befought him to pardon her Son. The 
Mandarin being mov’d to Pity, order’d a Book to be brought, compos’d by the Emperor for 
the tnffiu&ion of the Empire, and opening it, chofe the Article which related to Filial Obe¬ 
dience. Tou prmife me , (aid he to the young Man, to renounce Play, and to lijlen to your 
Father’s DireSims ; I therefore pardon you this‘Time, but go kneel down in the Gallery on the 
fide of the Hall of Audience, and learn by Heart this Article of Filial Obedience: you fall not 
leave the 'tribunal till you repeat it, andpromife to obferve it the Remainder of your Life. This 
Order was pun dually executed, the young Man remain’d three. Days in the Gallery, learn’d 
the Article, and was difmifs’d. 

Marking on There are certain Enormities for which Offenders are mark’d on both Cheeks with a Chinefe 
the cheeks, Character, Signifying thofe Crimes; for others they are condemn’d to Baniffiment, or to draw 
am mentsj the Royal Barks, which Servitude fcarce ever lafts longer than three Years. As for Baniffiment 
it is often perpetual, efpecially if tart ary is the Place of Exile; but before their Departure they 
are fure to be drubb’d with a number of Blows proportionable to their Crimes. 

Capital Pu- There are three different ways of puniffiing with Death, the firft and mildeft is Strangling, 
nifhment. which is infli&ed for the fmaller fort of Capital Offences; as, when a Man kills his Adverfary 
Strangling hi a Duel. The fecond is beheading, and this Puniffiment is inflicted for Crimes of a more enor- 
and behead- mous Nature, fuch as Aflaffination. This Death is look’d upon as the more fhameful, becaufe 
ing ’ the Head, which is the principal part of a Man, is feparated from the Body; and tha't in dying 
they do not preferve the Body as intire as they receiv’d it from their Parents. In, fome places 
they ftrangle with a kind of Bow, the String of which being put about the Criminal’s Neck, 
they draw the Bow, and by that Means choak him. In other Places they make ufe of a Cord, 
feven or eight Foot long, with a running Knot, in which the Neck being put, two Servants 
belonging to the Tribunal draw it hard at each End', and loofe it of a fudden a Moment 
after; then they draw it as before, and the fecond time they are fure of doing the Criminals 
Bufinefs. Perfons above the common Rank are always carry’d to the Place of Execution 1 ° 
Chairs, or cover’d Carts. 

When the Criminal is to be condemn’d, the Mandarin orders him to be brought into the. 
Tribunal, where commonly there is prepar’d a ffiort Repaft; at leaft before Sentence is 
ffiey never fail to offer him Wine, which is call’d tf-feng (f). After the Sentence is read, the 
Criminal fometimes breaks out into abufive Language and Invectives againft thofe who 

condemnd 
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condemn’d him ; when this happens the Mandarin hears all with Patience and Companion, 
but afterwards they put a Gag in his Mouth, and lead hint to Execution. Some of 
thofe who go on Foot, fing all the Way, and drink chearfully of the Wine prefented them 
by their Acquaintance ; who wait their coming, in order to give them this laft Proof of their 
Friend flrip. 

There is another kind of Punifhment which favours of Cruelty, and wherewith Rebels and Puniftment 
Tray tors are ufually punch’d : this, they call Cutting in ten thoufand Pieces, The Executioner of m 

fattens the Criminal to a Pott, and tearing the Skin off his Head pulls it over his Eyes: he cel 
mangles him afterwards in all Parts of his Body, which he cuts in many Pieces; and when he 
is tired with this barbarous Exercife, he abandons him to the Cruelty of the Populace and 
Spectators. This has been often pradtifed under the Reigns of fome Emperors, who are looked upon 
as barbarous; for according to the Laws, this third Punifhment confifts in cutting the Body of 
the Criminal into feveral Pieces, opening his Belly, and throwing the Carcafe into the River, 
or a Ditch, as is done by great Malefactors. 

Unlefs in fome extraordinary Cafes, which are mentioned in the Body of the Cbitiefe Laws, or None tan be 
wherein the Emperor permits Execution upon the Spot, no Mandarin or fuperior Tribunal can pro- ^oufthe* 
nounce definitive Sentence of Death. The Judgments patted on all Perfons for Crimes worthy Emperor's^ 
of Death, are to be examin’d, agreed to, and fubfcrib’d by the Emperor. The Mandarins fend ex P refs 0l '* 
to Court an Account of the Trials with their own Decifion, mentioning the particular Law der ' 
on which their Sentences is grounded 3 for inftance, Such a one is guilty of a Crime , and the 
Law declares, that thofe who are convidled of it, Jhall be firangled, for which Leaf on I have 
condemned him to be Jr angled. Thefe Informations being arrived at Court, the Superior Tribunal 
of Criminal Affairs, examines the Fads, the Circumftances, and the Sentence. If the Fad is not 
clearly dated, or the Tribunal has need of frefh Informations, it prefents a Memorial to the 
Emperor, containing the Cafe and the Judgment of the inferior Mandarin, with this Addi¬ 
tion : To form a right Judgment, it is necejfary that We Jlmld be informed of fucb a Circum - 
fiance ; therefore we are of Opinion that the Matter Jlmld be fent back to fuch a Mandarin, 
that he may give us fuch Light therein as we could 1vijh to have. The Emperor makes what Order 
he pleafes, but his Clemency always inclines him to do what is defxred j that the Sentence, 
which concerns a Man’s Life, may not be pronounc’d rafhly, and without the moft 
convincing Proof. When the fuperior ’Tribunal has receiv’d the Informations requir’d, it 
prefents a fecond time its Deliberation to the Emperor, who either confirms the fame, or elfe 
diminifhes, the Rigor of the Punifhment} nay, fometimes he remits the Memorial, writing 
thefe Words with his own Hand : Let the Tribunal deliberate farther upon this Affair, and 
make their Report to me. 

In China every thing is canvafed with the ftridett Care, when they are about condemning MightyTen- 
a Man to death. The Emperor [Tong-ching] gave Orders in 1725, that thenceforward none r of 
fhould be put to Death till after his Trial was prefented to him three times. Agreeable the Subjeft. 
to this Order the Criminal-Tribunal obferve the following Method : Some time before the 
appointed Day, they caufe to be tranferibed in a Book, all the Informations that, during the 
Courfe of the Year, have been fent them from the inferior Judges, to which they join 
the Sentence given by each, and that of the Tribunal of the Court. This Tribunal afterwards 
affemble to .read, review, corretft, add, or retrench whatever they think fit. When every 
thing is fettled two fair Copies are made out, one of which is prefented to the Emperor for 
his private Reading and Examination; the other is kept to be read in the Prefence of all the 
principal Officers of the Supreme Courts, that it may be amended as they (hall advife. Thus 
in China the moft vile and defpicable Wretch enjoys a Privilege, which in Europe is granted to' 
none but Perfons of the greateft Diftinaion ; namely, the Right of being judg’d and condemn’d by 
all the Houfes of Parliament affembled in a Body (a.) The fecond Copy having been examin’d and 
corre&ed they prefent it to the Emperor; then it is written over again ninety eight times in the 
Tartarian Language, and ninety-fovea in the Chinefe.: All which Tranfcripts being put into 
his Majefty’s Hands, he gives them to be examin’d by his moft Ikilful Officers of both 

Nations who are at Re-king. ■ . • . ,, ' _ . ■ 

When the Crime is very enormous, the Emperor, -in figning the dead Warrant, adds: yfr Dead War- 
toon as this Order Jhall be receiv'd, let him be executed without any Delay. rant ' 

As for capital Crimes, which have nothing uncommon in them, the Emperor writes this Execution- 
Sentence underneath, Let the Criminal be kept in Prifon till Autumn, and then be executed. For ay ' 
there is a fix’d Day in Autumn, whereon all Capital Offenders are put to Death. 

The ordinary Torturerin China to extort Confeffion, is. extremely acute and-painful. ’Tis ordinary 
inflidted both on the Feet and Hands: for the former they make Ufe of an, Inftrument com- Kinds of 
pofed 0 f three crofs Pieces of Wood, of,which that in the middle being fix’d, the two other move Torturs - 
arid turn about; in this Machine they put the Feet of the ,Criminal, andfqueeze them, fo vio¬ 
lently that they make the Ankle Bone quite flat.. They inffidt it on the Hands by placing 
2 4 IC little 


M Nay, it is a much greater. Privilege, ; and, fqch, as alone 
aft convey a moft-noble Idea, both of the exceeding Happi- 
;fs of the People and Mildnels of the Government. For 
folute and limited Monarchies are hut Names, that ^ is 
oft limited and eligible, where the Conflitption is belt calculated 
r fecuritig the, Rights of the Subjeft, and; preventing the Opr 


preffion of- Miniflers. and Magfllrates. Such is the Monarchy 
of China-, where, the People are more free, from being in the 
moft profound Subjeftionjand where, the moft defpotic Power in 
the Prince is reconciled, with the moft perfeft Liberty and 
Property of the Subjeft. A Paradox not to be folved on this 
Side of the Globe. 
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little Pieces of Wood between the Fingers of the Criminal, and tying them very hard with 
Cords leave him for fome time in this Torment. The Chinefe have Remedies to dirainiih 
and even ftupify the Senfe of Pain during the Torture 5 others to heal the Pnfoner who indeed 
recovers by their Affiftance, fometimes in a few Days, the former ufe of his Limbs f). From 
the ordinary Torture I pafs to the extraordinary, which is infli&ed for great Crimes, efpecially 
High Treaion, in order to diicover the Accomplices, when the Fad: has been 'proved ; it 
confifts in making flight Gaflies on the Offender’s Body, and (hipping off the Skin in narrow 
Slips like Fillets. . 

Thefe are all the kinds of corporal Punifhment appointed by the Lhineje Laws for Male¬ 
factors ; tho’ as I Laid before, fome Monarchs have inflifted others of a more inhuman Nature, 
but they have been detefted by the Nation, and look’d upon as Tyrants for it: Such was the 
Emperor Chew, whofe horrible Cruelties are mention’d in the Annals of the Empire, [p. 157,] 
This Prince, at the Initiation of Pa-kya, one of his Concubines, with whom he was deiperately 
enamour’d, invented a new kind of Puniihment call’d Pau-lo: It was a column of Brafs twenty 
Cubits high, and eight in Diameter, hollow in the middle like Phalarih Bull, with openings 
in three Places for putting in fewel. To this they faftned the Criminals, and making them 
embrace it with their Arms and Legs, lighted a great Fire in the Infide; and thus roafted them 
till they were reduc’d to Aihes, in the Prefence of that Monfter of a Woman who ieem’d to 
take Delight in fo dreadful a Spedacle. 


Of the Plenty which Reigns in China. 


Great Plenty 
of all Pilings 
in China, 


T may be faid, without Exaggeration, that China is one of the moil fruitful, as well as large 
and beautiful Countries in the World: A Angle Province of it might make a confiderable 
Dominion, and flatter the Ambition of no mean Prince. Almoft all that other Kingdoms 
afford may be found in China } but China produces an infinite Number of Things, which are to 
be found no where elfe. 

to what owe- This Plenty may be attributed as well to the Depth of the Soil, as to the painful Induftry of 
ing. the Inhabitants, and the great Number of Lakes, Rivers, Brooks, and Canals, wherewith the 
Country is water’d. There are few Cities or-even Burroughs in the Southern Provinces, 
but what one may go to by Water, becaufe no Part is deftitute of Rivers'or Canals. Rice 
is fown twice a Year in fome Provinces, and is much better than that which grows in 
Europe. The Land produces various other Sorts of Grain, fuch: as Wheat, Barley, Millet of feve- 
ral kinds, Beans, Peafe that are always green, belides black and yellow Peafe, which they make 
ufe of inftcad of Oats to feed their Horfes; but in the Southern Parts all thefe Grains are of no 
efteem, in companion of Rice, which is their common Food, as Wheat is in the Northern. 

Hogs Fleih a ? f a11 tlie fWh of Animals i eate n in Europe , that of Hogs is reckon’d moft delicious by the 
great Dainty Chinefe, efpecially the Rich who loye their appetites; they prefer it to all the reft, and make it, 
as it were, the Foundation of their Feafts. Almoft all People keep Hogs in their Houfes, to fat¬ 
ten, for they eat them the year round; it muft be own’d that they are far better tafted than thofe 
in Europe , nor is there finer Eating in the World than a Chinefe Ham. Wild -Mare’s Fleih is alfo 
in gieat Efteem; andbefides Fowls, Hares, Rabbits, and other Animals, that we have in Plenty, 
Stags-pizzles, (c) Birds-nefts already fpoken of [p. 302.] Bears-Paws, and the feet of diverfe 
Wild Creatures, which are brought ready faked from Siam , Kamboya, and Partary are Dainties 
fit for the Tables of Great Lords. The People are very well .pleas’d with the Fleih of Horfes and 
Dogs even tho they dye of Age or Sicknefs.; nay, they do not fcruple eating Cats, Rats, and 
fuch like Ammals which are openly fold in the Streets. It is very good Diverfion to fee the 
Butchers, when they are carrying the Fleih of Dogs to any place, or dragging five or fix to the 
Slaughter: for all the Dogs, drawn together by the cries of thofe going to be kill’d or the fmell 
of thofe already flam, fall m.Bodjr upon the Butchers, who are oblig'd to go always arm'd 
with a long Staff or Whip to defend themfelyej from their Attacks; and to keep the Places clofe 
lliut where they kill them, if they wou’d do it undifturb’d. 

Belides the domefttc Birds, they have on the Rivers and Lakes great Plenty of Water-fowl, 
efpecially Wtld-dncks; the manner of taking which defetves mention. They pit their heads into 
the Shells of large Gourds, with holts made, in them to fee and btetthe through, then going 
naked into the Water, they walk or fwim fo low that nothing appears but the Gourds. The Ducks 
bemg accuftom d to See Gourds floating on the fur&ce, and to play about them, approach them 
wnhontf ear; when the Duck-hunter, taking them by the Feet, pulls them mil- Water to pre- 
vent then- making a node, wrmgs then Necks,, and faftens them to his Girdle, pnrfning his Eier- 
cue till he has gotten a great number. > r & 

S 1 ?*, In r ftveralpM-tsof Pe-Mng, during the Winter, are to be feen great 
Haps of Animals, and Fowl of various kinds, harden'd by the Froft and fee from Corruption. 

There 
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Comiifiont be well worth enquiring after. £tamf, and are called Inch-pins in many Place*. 
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There are a prodigious number of Bucks, Does, Wild-bores, Goats, Elks, Hares, Rabbits, 

Squirrels, Cats, Field-Rats, Geefe, Ducks, Wood-cocks, Partridges, Pheafants, Quails, andfeveral 
other Creatures not to be met with in Europe , which are fold exceeding cheap. 

The Rivers, Lakes, Pools, and even Canals are full of all forts of Fifh: nay, they abound in 
the very Ditches, which are made in the middle of the Fields topreierve the Water, whereof the 
Rice flands in,continual Need. Thefe Ditches are {lock’d with the Water mixt with the Spawn 
of Fifh, which, as we have already mention’d,[p, 19.] are carry’d in Boats into all Parts of China. 

The young Fry being (mail, and almoft imperceptible, are fed with Lentils that grow in the 
Marfhes, or yelks of Eggs, much in the fame manner as domeftic Animals are nourifh’d in Europe; 
they preferve the large Fifh by means of Ice, and filling great Boats with them, carry them as 
far as Pe-king. There is fcarce any fort of Fifh in Europe but what is to be met. with in China, as. 

Lampreys, Carps, Soals, Salmons, Trouts, Shads, Sturgeons, &c. befides a great many others 
of an excellent Tafte, quite unknown to ns; whereof I fhall mention a few by way of fpecimen, 
it being impofiible to give an account of all the different kinds. 

One of thofe in greateft. Efieem, and which weighs about forty Pound, is call’d Cho-kya-yu, cha ^ ax<l or - 
that is, the Armour-Fijh 5 it is fo nam’d becaufe its Back, Belly, and Sides, are cover’d with fharp Armouf 
Scales,, plac’d in flrait Rows, one over another, much like Tiles on the Roof of an Houfe. It is 
an admirable Fifh, exceeding white, and tafles not unlike Veal In calm Weather they catch 
another fort of delicate Fifh, which the People of the Country call the Meal-Fifh, on account Meal-Fifh. 
of its extraordinary Whitenefs, and becaufe the black Pupils of its Eyes are inclos’d with two 
Circles refembling very bright Silver. There are fuch prodigious Shoals of them in the Sea near 
the Province of Kyang-nan, that they commonly take four hundred Weight of them at one 
draught of the Net. 

One of the bell; forts of Fifh China affords, refembles a Sea-Bream; it is caught in the fourth Sort of Sea- 
and fifth Moon, and commonly fold for a little more than a Farthing a Pound, whereof it weighs Bream 
five or fix, and for about twice as much, twenty Leagues up the Country, where it is carried. 

When this Fifhing time is over, there comes from the Coafls of Che-kyang large Barks, loaded with 
another kind of frefh Fifh refembling Netv-fotmdiand Cod ; it is incredible what a Confumption alu j ^ 0( j 
there is of them, in the proper Seafon, along the Coafls from Fo-kyen to Shan-tong, befides the pro¬ 
digious Quantity that is falted in theCountry where they are caught. Theplenty of this fifhery ap¬ 
pears in thatthey are fold at a very low Price, notwithftandingthe Merchants are at great-expence 
to procure them : for they mufl firft buy a Licence of the Mandarin to trade, then they mufl Salt-Fifo.« 
hire a Bark, buy the.Fifh as foon as it is caught, and lay them in the Hold, on Beds of Suit, in 
the fame manner as they pack up Herrings in Tuns at Dicpe 3 by which means the Fifh is trans¬ 
ported into the moil diftant Provinces, even in the time of the grealeft Heats. There is likewife 
brought a furprizing Quantity of other Salt-fifli from the Sea-coaft, from the fixth to the ninth 
Moon. In the Province of Kyang-nan, one meets with very large Fifh, which, coming out of 
the Sea or yellow River, throw themfelves into vaft Plains cover’d with Water-; but matters are 
fo ingenioufly contriv’d (d), that the Water runs off as foon as the Fifh are entred: fo that being 
left on dry Land they are taken without Difficulty, falted, and fold to the Merchants, who load 
their Barks with them at a very cheap Rate. 

In the great River Tang tfe kyang , over againfl the City Kyew-kyangfu, where it is above half a whangyu. or 
League broad, they catch all forts of excellent Fifh; and among others, one call’d Whang-yu, Yellow Fifh. 
that is,- the yellow Ftp. It. is of an extraordinary Size, (Come of them Weighing 
upwards of eight hundred Pound) as well as an exquifite Tafte, nor is there any Fifh in the 
World that eats more firm; they are caught only at certain Seafons, when they come out of the 
Lake Tong-ting bit into this River. This Lake, which is alfo call’d the Lake of Zhau [or Jau 
chew] is form’d by the Confluence of four Great Rivers, each as large as the Loire, which come 
from the Province of Kyang-fi. It is thirty Leagues in Curcumferenee, and is fubject to Storms 
like the Seas of China, it being the greateft Lake belonging thereto : for almoft every Province 
has Lakes of prodigious Extent, fuch are the Hong-tfe Hi), the Ta Hu , the PoyangHu &c. 

We have already fpoken, in the general View of this Empire,, of a very extraordinary Fifh or 

call’d the Golden or Silver Ftp, which the Grandees keep in their Courts or Gardens as an Orna- Fuh 

ment to their Palaces; and P. Le Comte , from, whom we gave the Account, adds fome farther 
Particulars which ought not to be omitted. “ Thefe Fifh (fays he) are commonly the length of 
« one’s Finger, and proportionably thick. The Male is of a -beautiful Red from the Head to 
“ more than half way down the Body, and the remaining Part, together with the Tail, is gilded; 

« but accompany’d with fuch a bright and dazling Luftre, that our beft Gildings fall vaftly 
“ fhort of it. The Female is white, the Tail, andfome.part of the Body, having a perfedl Refem- u ’ 

“ Nance of Silver. The Tail of neither kind is fmooth and flat, like that of other Fifh, but forms 
“ a fort of Tuft, thick and long, which adds a particular Beauty to this little Creature, whofe 
« Body befide is finely.fhap’d. Thofe who.feed them ought to take great Care, becaufe they are and tender* 
« exceeding delicate, and fenfible of the leaft Injury from the Weather. They are kept in a very 
“ large and deep Baffin ; at the Bottom of which there is commonly put an earthen Pan, 

« turn’d upfide down, and made with Holes in it, that in.hot Weather they may retire 
“ and have a Shelter from the Sun. The Water is chang’d three or four times a Week, !^J e p d tand 

but £ 

(D) This muft be a very curious Contrivance s I wife the Author had given fome Account of it. 
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« but infach a manner, that the frefh runs in while the other runs out, that the Baton may never 
“ be dry 5 they likewife ftrew on the Surface certain Herbs, which keep the Water always 
« green and cool. If they are oblig’d to tranfport the Fifh from one Veffel to another, great Care 
« mull be taken not to handle them, for thofe which are touch’d die foon after or decay • there- 
« fore they make Ufe of a fmali Net, the Mouth of which is faften’d round a Hoop, wherewith 
sc they take them up by degrees, the Threads being woven fo clofe together that they have time 
“ to put them into frefh Water before the old runs out. A great Noife, like that of Guns or Thun- 
« t j er , a /Irong Smell, or a violent Motion, hurts and fometimes kills them 3 as I obferv’d upon 
« the Sea, where we carry’d fome of them , every time the Guns were fired, or Pitch and Tar 
“ were melted. Befides, they live upon almoft nothing; the imperceptible Worms that are bred in 
“ the Water, or the little earthy Particles mixt with it, are fufficient to keep them alive. Never- 
« thelefs from time to time they throw in fmali Bits of Pafte : but there is nothing better for 
« them than Wafers, which foak’d make a kind of Broth they are extremely fond of, being in 
“ reality, very proper Food for fuch delicate Creatures. 

" In*hot Countriesthey multiply exceedingly, provided the Spawn, that fwims Upon the Sur- 
“ face of the Water, be carefully taken away ; for otherwife they would devour it. Being plac’d in 
« a particular Veffel expos’d to the Sun, it is kept there till the heat animates the young Fry. They 
« are at firft quite black, which colour fome always retain ; but the reft change by degrees to red or 
“ white, to Gold or Silver, according to their different kinds. The Gold and Silver begin to 
" appear at the end of the Tail, and extend more or left towards the middle of their Bodies, 
“ according to their refpedtjve Natures. 

Some new Informations gain’d from the Chinefe, who deal in thefe fmali Pith, and get their 
Livelihood by breeding and telling them, give me occafion to make fome farther Remarks: 

I. Tho’ they are commonly no longer than one’s Finger, fome grow to the length and thick- 
nefs of the largeft Herrings. 

II. It is not the red or white Colour that diftinguifhes the Male from the Female: but the lat¬ 
ter are known by feveral fmali white Spots about their Gills, and little Fins that are near them; 
and the Males, by having thefe places bright and fhining. 

III. Tho’ the Tail is commonly in the fhape of a Tuft, yet often it is like that of other Fife. 

IV. Befides the fmali Balls of Pafte above mention’d, they give them the yelks of Eggs boil’d 
hard, or lean Pork, dry’d in the Sun, and reduc’d to. very fine Powder. They fometimes put Snails 
into the Bafon where they, are kept, becaufe their Slime, which fticks to the fide9 of the Veffel is 
excellent Food for thefe little Creatures, who ftruggle about getting to it. They are alfo very 
fond of little reddifti Worms, found in the Water of fome Refervoirs. 


«- V. They feldom multiply after they are (hut up in thefe Veffels, becaufe they are too much 
confin’d : for if you would have them breed, you muft put them in Refervoirs, where the 
Water runs, and is deep in fome Places. 

VI. After the Water is drawn out of the Well, to fill the Veffel where the Fifh are put, it 
ought to be left to fettle, five or fix Hours, otherwife it would be too crude and unwholefome. 

VII. If you perceive that the Fifti are fpawning, which happens about the Beginning of 
May, you fhould fcatter Graft upon the Surface of the Water that the Spawn may cling to 
it 5 and when you perceive the fpawning is over, or that the Males ceafe to follow the Fe¬ 
males, the Fifh muft be remov’d into another Veflel, that the Spawn may be expofed in the 
Sun for three or four Days: and at the End of forty or fifty. Days, the Water muft be chang’d, 

becaufe the fmali Fry begin then to appear diftindly. 

Thefe Remarks will not. be ufelefs, in cafe the Golden Fifh fhould ever be brought into 
Europe, as they have already been carry’d to Batavia by the Dutch. 

'• Befides the Nets and Lines that are us’d by the Chinefe, the firft in their great Fifheries, the 
latter in their fmall,they have another way of fifhing, which is Angular enough, and very diverting: 
for m feveral Provinces they rear a certain Bird refembling a'Raven, but the Neck is a great deal 
. longer j the Beak alfo is long, fharp, and crooked : It being, a kind of Cormorant, which they 
teach to fifh,much in the fame manner as we bring up Dogs to catch Hares. 

In the Morning when the Sun rifes, one may fee on the Rivers a confiderable Number 
of Boats, and feveral of thefe Birds fitting attheHead of them. Then theFifher-men turning their 
Boats about, at the Signal given by. linking the Water with an Oar, the Cormorants fly into the 

, C i> on ® her< :’ another there, and diving to the Bottom, feiize the Fifh they light on by the 
middle 3 then nfing up again they carry it to the Bark: where the Fifherman receiving it, takes 
the Bird and holding its Head downwards, paffes his Hand, along the Neck to make it difgorge 
the fmali fifh that it had fwalow’d, but is hindred from going into the Gullet by a Ring put 
on the lower Part of the Neck; . .which, after the fifhing. is, quite over, they take off and'give 
them fomethmg to eat. When the Fifh happens to be too large for one Bird, they mutually affift 
eachother; one takes the Tail another. the:.Head, and bring it to the Boat to their Mafter. 

There is another way of taking Fifh,, which, is very Ample, and gives but little Trouble; 

■ for thisTurpofe they make ufe of long narrow Boats, nailing on each fide, from one end to , 
XrjS?* a Plank two Foot broad. This Plank/is japan’d with very, white fhining Varnife, 
fhi f 1 all Sr t0U ? CS ? e T °P of the Water; in the Night-time,when it is us’d, 

Whfch 1 f T F^ 00 -^ f- at th u ReMon ma ? increafe its Splendor: fo that the Fife, 
which aie fpoiting eafily miftafcmg the Colour of the japan’d Plank for that of the Water, 
leap often on that Side, and fall either on: the Plank or into the Boat 

In 
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In fome Places the Soldiers (hoot the Fifh very dexteroufly with Arrows, which are faften’d siiooting 
to the Bow with a Pack-thread, as well to prevent their being loft, as to draw out the Fifh 
when it is (hot. In other Places there is fuch a great Quantity in the Much that Men {landing 
up to the Girdle in the Water, pierce them with a three-fork’d Spear.' 

The Land ky not lefs productive in the multitude and variety of Fruits, than the Rivers y ar!cty of 
and Lakes are of Filin. Here are Pears, Apples, Peaches, Apricots, Quinces, Figs and Grapes, Fruit in 
efpecially a kind of excellent Mufcadine; likewile Nuts, Plumbs, Cherries, Cheihuts, Pome- chim ' 
granates, and almoft all other Fruits to be met with in Europe , betides many other Sorts not to 
be found there at all. 

However it mu ft be confefs’d that none of tliefe Fruits, except the Mufcadine-Grapes and but not fa 
Pomegranates, is to be compar’d to ours; becaufe the Chineje are not fo fkilful as the Europeans in g°° d as in 
cultivating the Trees, and improving the Flavour of the Fruit: They have too much Occaiion Eunp! ' 
for their Land to propagate Rice and Wheat ; yet their Peaches are as good as ours, nay one 
kind of them is better. In fome Places they are unwholefome, and muft be eaten fparingly, 
becaufe they bring on a Dyfentery, which is very dangerous in China. Their Apricots would not 
be bad, did they but give them Time to ripen. 

It is from China that our Oranges came, but we have only one Kind, whereas they have oranges of 
feveral excellent Sorts, efpecially one, which is in great Efteem : they are fmall, and the Rind fcveral 
is thin, fmooth and very loft. There is another Sort that comes from the Province of Fo-hen, 
that has an admirable Tafte ; they are larger, and the Rind is-of a beautiful Red,: The 
Europeans commonly fay that a Difh of thefe Oranges would become the toppingeft Tables in 
Europe. They have larger at Kan-ton, which are yellow, agreeable to the Tafte, and very 
wholefome ; they give them even to fick Perfons, roafting them firft in hot Embers, then 
cutting them in two, and filling them with Sugar; the Juice being reckon’d a great Pe&oral. 

Others have a (harp Tafte, and are us’d by the Europeans in Sauces. 

Limons and Citrons are very common in fome Southern Provinces, and extraordinary large; Llmons and 
but thefe are fcarce ever eaten, being only made ufe of for Ornaments in Houles, where they Citrons, 
put fevcn or eight in a China Difh, to pleafe the Sight and Smell 5 however, they are exceed¬ 
ing good when candy’d. Another fort of Limon, not much larger than a Walnut, is likewife 
in great Efteem; it is round, green, and (harp, being reckon'd excellent for Ragous. The 
Tree that bears them is fometimes put in Boxes, and ferves to adorn the outward Courts 
or Halls of Houfes. 

Befides Melons of the European kind,'there are two other Sorts in China ; one of which Me j onSj 
is very fmall, and yellow within, has a fweet Tafte, and may be eaten Rind and all in the 
fame manner as we fometimes eat Apples. The other kind, which is call’d a Water-Melon, is 
very large and long; the Infide is white, and fometimes red, containing a fweet cooling Juice, 
that quenches Third, and never does any Harm, even in the hotteft Weather. To thefe may 
be added another Sort ftill better, which comes from a place in Fartary call’d Rami, at a 
great pittance from Peeking. Thefe Melons have this peculiar Quality, that they keep frefh 
for five or fix Months together; great Provifion is made of them every Year for the Emperor : . 
but we have already fpoken of them elfewhere. 

To the above-men tion’d Fruits, which we are acquainted with, we ought to add thofe that Uncortlttlon 
are known to ,us only by the Relations of Travellers, and feem to have been imported into China Fruits, 
from the neigbouring Elands, where they are found in very great Plenty: I mean the Ananas , 
the Guavaes, the Bananas, the Cocoas, &c. But befides all thefe forts of Fruit, which it has in 
common with other Countries, there are feveral others of a peculiar kind, and very good Tafte,, 
not to be met with any where elfe; fuch are the Ffe'-tfe, the Li-chi, and the Long-yen (a), which 
I have already defcrib’d. [See p. 8.] 

The Plains are fo much taken up with Rice, that there is fcarce a Tree to be feen in them; 
but the Mountains, efpecially thofe of Shen-Ji, Ho-nan, % ang-tong, and Fo-kyen, are cover’d 
with Forefts, containing large ftrait Trees of all kinds, very proper to be ufed in public Edi¬ 
fices, and efpecially for building Ships; there are Pines, Afhes, Elms, Oaks, Palm-Trees, Cedars, 
and feveral others little known in Europe. 

Other Mountains are famous for their Mines, containing all forts of Metals; for their Medi- Mines, 
cinal Fountains, Simples, and Minerals. There you meet with Mines of Gold, Silver, Iron, 

Copper, Tin, white Copper, Quickfilver, Lapis Armenus, Cinnabar, Vitriol, Allum, Jafper, 

Rubies, Rock-Cryftal, Load-Stones, Porphyry, and Quarries of different kinds of Marble. 

The Mountains alfo, efpecially thofe in the Northern Provinces, afford yaft Quantities of Pit- Pit „ CoaL 
Coal, of which there is a very great Confumption ; it is black, and is found between the 
Rocks in very deep Veins: then being broken into Pieces, it is burnt in the Stove belonging to 
the Kitchen. Some pound it, and wetting the Daft with Water, make it into Lumps, which 
fort of Fewel is us’d efpecially by the common People. This Coal is very difficult to light, 
but when once it has kindled, it calls a great.Heat, and lafts a long time. It fometimes yields 
a very bad Smell, and will fuffocate thofe who lleep near it, if they have not the Precaution 
to keep clofe by them a Veffel full of Water; which draws the Smoke in fuch a manner 
that at length it fmells as difagreeably itfelf. 


(a) In the Original hong yvjen, but this fcems to be a Miftake, it being written Longytn^ 
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The Cooks belonging to the Mania,-;, and other great Men commonly make nfe of it, 
as well as Mechanics? fuel, as Vifluallers, Dyers, Black-Smiths Lock-Smiths, &c. however thefe 
latter find that it makes the Iron hard : It is alfo much.usd in Wind-furnaces, for fmelting 
Copper Thefe Coal-Pits are libewife found in the high Mountains near Pe-kmg, and feem to 
beinexhaudible, confidering this great City and the whole Province have been condantly fup- 
plv’d from tlience ; and yet there is not a Family, how poor foever, but what has a Stove 
heated with this fort of Fewel, which lads a great deal longer than Charcoal* 

Their Kitchen-Gardens are well furnilh'd with Herbs,- Roots, and Pulfe of all forts; befides 
the Kinds that we have, they have many others we know nothing of, which are more valuable 
than burs. They cultivate them very carefully, as being in conjundlion with Rice, the chief 
Food of the People : Every Morning an infinite Number of Waggons and Beads loaden with 
them enter Pe-king. 

As it would be difficult to tranfport Salt from the Sea-Coafts into the Weltern Parts border¬ 
ing on Part ary. Providence has wonderfully fupply’d their Wants in that particular: for be- 
fide the Salt-Pits found in certain Provinces, there is in other parts a fort of grey Earth 
fcatter’d up and down feveral Diftrids in Spots, containing between three and four Acres each, 
which yield a prodigious Quantity of Salt. The manner of getting this Salt out of the Earth 
is remarkable: they make the Surface of the Land as finooth as Glafs, with a little Hoping, 
that the Water may not lie on it; and when the Sun has dry’d it very well, fo that it appears 
white from the Particles of Salt which are mix’d with it, they take it up, and raife it in little 
Heaps, beating it very well all over, that the Rain may fpak into it. Afterwards fpreading 
it upon large Tables, that are a little inclining, and have Ledges about four or five Fingers high, 
they pour a certain Quantity of frefh Water thereon; which foaking through diflblves all the 
Particles of Salt, and carries them along with it into a large Earthen Veflel, whereinto it 
runs, .Drop by Drop, by means of a little Tube made on Purpofe. The Earth, thus drain’d, 
does not become ufelefs, but is laid afide, and in a few Days time becoming quite dry, they 
reduce it to Powder, and lay it in the fame Spot from whence it was taken; where having lain feven 
or eight Days, it becomes impregnated as before with abundance of Saline Particles, which are 
again feparated from it in the manner as above. 

While the Men are working in this manner in the Fields, their Wives and Children are 
employ’d, in Huts built on the Place, in boiling the Salt Water, in very large, deep Iron Bafons, 
over an Earthen Stove ; with Holes made in it, in fuch manner that the Fire is communicated to 
all the Bafons alike, the Smoak being carry*d off by a long Funnel, made in form of a 
Chimney, at the end of the Stove. When the Water has boiled for fome time, it grows thick, 
and changes by degrees into a ; very white Salt, which they dir incefiantly with a large Iron 
Spatula, till it is quite dry. Whole Forefts would icarce fuflace to maintain the Fire neceffary for 
the Salt which is making all the Year round ; but as often there, are no Trees in thefe Places, 
Providence ltipplies that Defedt with large Quantities of Reeds, which grow in their Neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

To fay tire Truth, the Soil • of China produces' no fort of Spice, except a kind of 
Pepper, very different from that of the Eaji-Indies ; but the ChineJ'e meeting with it in Coun¬ 
tries very near their own, procure it with fo much Eafe by their Commerce, that they have 
as great Plenty of it as if it grew at home. 

_ Tho’ mod: of the Necelfaries of Life are Found in all parts of the Empire, yet each Pro¬ 
vince yields fomething different froip, and in greater abundance than, another ; as appears from 
the Geographical Defcription already given of them. 

Partary, tho’ full of Forefis and Sand, is not intirely barren : for it furnifhes the fine Skins of 
Sables, Foxes, and Tygers, whereof the rich Furrs are mdde; plenty of Roots and Simples very 
ufeful in Phyfic; an infinite Quantity of Horfes for the Service of the Army and numerous 
Herds of Cattle, which fupply the Northern’parts of China with Food. 

. Notwithftanding this great Plenty it is however true, though a kind of a Paradox, that 
the mod rich and flourifliing Empire in the World, is in effedt poor enough; for the 
Land, though fo very extenfive and fruitful, hardly fuffiqes to fupport its Inhabitants. 
One may venture to fay, that to' live comfortably they have need of a Country as 
large again: the City of Kan-ton only, where fuch numbers of Europeans refort every Year, con¬ 
tains more than a Million of Souls; and in a large Town, not above three or four 
Leagues diftant, there are more: People than at Kan-ton itfelf. Extreme Mifery forces them 
fometimes to terrible Extremes ; fo that if one examines things at Kan-ton a little clofer, 
he will not be fo much furpriz’d at Parents expofing feveral of their Children in the Streets, 
and giving their Daughters away for Slaves, or that fuch an immenfe People fhould be fo much 
fway d by Intered. It is rather to be wonder’d at, that nothing more tragical happens ; and 
that in a Time of Scarcity, when fuch multitudes are ready to perifh with Hunger, they fhould 
not have recourfe to violent Methods, as well as the People'of Europe : the Hidories whereof 

furnifh us with many Examples. r . 

ThN Ihave fpokeh a good deal already of the Animals arid Trees to be found in China, 
yet I lhall here give fome farther Account of the rriore extraordinary Kinds: If I .omit the 
red, it mud be confider’d that it is not my Defign to write a Natural Hidory of the Emph' e ? 
as has been already obferv’d. .. ^ ‘ : 

• : One 
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One of the moll lingular Trees, and which is not to be met with elfewhere, is the 
‘Tallow-Tree, call’d by the Chinefe U-kyew-mu, being very common in the Provinces of Che~ x re J e al '°' 9 ‘ 
kyattg, Kyang-mi 7, and Kyang-ft, P. Martini has given a pretty exadt Account of it in his 
Defcription of the City of Kin-toba , in the Province of Cbc-kyang. This Tree, which he 
compares to our Pear-trees, and is fometimes as tall as the larger fort of them, has alio 
a great refenrblance of the Aipin, and Birch-Tree, at lcaft with refpedt to the Leaves, 
and long Stalks; but the Trunk and Branches are for the moll part of the Shape of our 
Cherry-Trees. The Barkis of a whitilh Grey, fomewhat foft to the Touch. The little Branches 
are long, (lender, flexible, and furnilh’d with Leaves only from the Middle to the End ; where 
they grow in a fort of Tuft, but more fmall than elfewhere, and often turning at the Edges fo 
as to appear hollow like a Gondola, Thefe Leaves are of a dark Green, (leek on the upper part, 
and whitilh underneath j very thin, dry, moderately large, and in form of a Lozenge, only 
the Angles on the fide are rounded off, and the End lengthen’d into a Point. They are 
join’d to the Branches by long Stalks, dry, and fmall ; the Ribs of the Leaf, as well as 
its Fibres, are round, dry, and (lender. In the latter Seafon, that is, towards November and 
December , they become red before they fall off, as happens to the Leaves of the Vine and. 
Pear-Tree. 

The Fruit grows in Bunches, at the Extremity of the Branches} to which they are i ts Fruit, 
join’d by a very fhort woody Stalk, that feems to "be a Continuation of, the Branch itfelf. 

This Fruit is inclos’d in a hard, woody, brown Caplula, or Hulk, a little rough, and of 
a triangular Figure } the Angles being rounded off, much in the lame manner as thole of the 
fmall Fruit, or red Berries of the Privet or Prime - Print, vulgarly call’d Pried - Cap. 

Thefe Hulks or Cafes commonly inclofe three fmall Kernels, each about the fize of a Pea, 

. and round, excepting on the Sides where they touch, which is a little flat. Every Kernel 
is inclos’d with a thin Covering of white Tallow, pretty hard. The Stalk divides itfelf, as ^ c e r Jge° VT 
it were, into three other (mailer, or rather Strings} which pafs through the middle of the Fruit,- aerated; 
between the three Kernels, in fuch manner, that the ends of the Strings enter the upper 
ends of the Kernels, whereat they feem to hang. When the Hulk, which is com poled 
of fix fmall hollow oval Leaves, begins to open and fall off, as it does by degrees,- the 
Fruit difeovering itfelf makes- a very agreeable Sight, elpeeially in Winter-time } for then 
thefe Trees appear cover’d over with fmall white Bunches, which one would take at a 
Dillance for fo many Nofegays. The Tallow that envelopes the Fruit, being broken oft. ts Qualitip- 
into one’s Hand, ealily melts, and yields a greafy Smell,- not much unlike that of common 
Tallow. 

Before the Fruit is quite ripe, it appears round, which is probably the Realbn why Pj The AW! 
Martini fays it is round} unlefs having examin’d only a few, that were not perfedt in their Kind,. °f the Fruit 
he thought this to be their natural Figure : for in reality fome are defe&ive as to Shape, and s amp 
belides. contain but one or two Nuts or Berries. The Nut has a pretty hard Shell including 
a kind of fmall Kernel, about the Bignefs of a large Hempfeed, which is cover’d with a brown 
Skin, and affords a great deal of Oyl 5 fo that the fame Fruit fupplies the Chinefe both with 
Tallow for their Candles, and Oyl for their Lamps. 

Thefe Candles are like the. Segment of a Cone, which they light at the broad End } and The Candles 
the Wick is a little Stick, or hollow Reed, round which they wrap Cotton Thread, or elfe the 
Pith of a Rulh of the fame Bignefs: this Rulhferves alfo for the Wick of Lamps. One 
end of the Reed or fmall Stick ferves for lighting, and the other for fixing on the Candleflick, 
which is made with a Point to enter into the Hollow of the Reed. This fort of Candle,belides 
being thick and heavy, readily melts, when touch’d with the Hand.- The Light it gives is pretty 
clear, but a little yellowilh } and as the Wick is folid, and changes while burning into a hard 
Coal, it is not ealily fnuft, they ufing Cizars made for the Purpofeu 

In order to feparate the Tallow from the Fruit, they pound the Shell and Nut both together, The Tallow 
and boil it in Water ; fkimming off the Fat,or Oyl as it rife's to the Top, which condenfes like 
Tallow when it is cold. To ten Pound of this Greafe they fometimes put three of Linfeed- Fruit. 

Oyl, and a little Wax to give it a Body.; whereof they make exceeding white Gandies, tho’ they 
alfo make red ones, by mixing Vermillion with the Compofition. 

One of the mod ufeful Shrubs in all China is that producing the Cotton ; which the Flnf- The Cotton 
bandmen, the fame Day that they get in their Harveft, fow in. the fame Field, only breaking shrub - 
the Surface of the Ground with a Rake. After the Earth, has been moiften’d with Rain or 
Dew, there grows up by degrees a fmall Shrub about two Foot high ; the Flowers of which 
appear towards the beginning or middle of Augufi , being generally yellow, but fometimes red. 

This Flower is fucceeded by a fmall Button, growing in the Shape of a Pod of the Bignefs of 
a Nut. 

' The fortieth Day after the Appearance of the Flower, the Pod opens-of itfelf; and cleaving The Cotton 
in three Places, difeovers three or four little Bags of Cotton, extremely white,- and of the fame grows in a 
Figure as the Cod of a Silk-Worm. They are taften’d to the Bottom of the open Pod, and con- Fod ‘ 
tain Seed for the following Year. It is then time to get in the Crop; but in fair Weather the 
Fruit is left expos’d to the Sun two or three Days more, thatfo being fwell’d by the Heat the 
Profit mav be greater. . . 

As all the Fibres of the Cotton are ftrongly fafleri’d to the Seeds which they inclofe, they How fepa- 
make ufe of a fort of Wheel to feparate them. This Engine confifts of two very fmooth Howlers, raKd - 

one 
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one of Wood and the other of Iron, about a Foot long, and an Inch thick. They are plac’d 
fo clofe together that there is no Vacancy between; and while one Hand gives Motion to. the 
firft Rovvler and the Foot to the iecond, the other Hand applies the Cotton, which, loofening 
by the Motion, paffes on one fide of the Engine, the Seed remaining on the other. Afterwards 
they card and ffin the Cotton, whereof they make Callico. 

There is another Tree call’d M-fm, refemblmg our Fig-Tree, both with refpeft to the Wood 
of its Branches, and its Leaves; the Root commonly fends forth feveral Stalks or little Trunks 
like a Bulb and fometimes only one. The Trunk of fome is ftrait, round, and nine or ten 
Inches thick. The Branches cbnfifl of a light pithy Wood, and are cover’d with a Bark 
like that of the Fig-Tree. The Leaf is deeply indented, efpecially in two Places, whereby it 
becomes as it were divided into three Leaves, curioufly hollow’d on. each fide. In Colour on 
both Tides, as well as the Contexture of the Fibres, it refembles the Leaf of the Fig-Tree ; 
only it is larger, thicker, and rougher on the upper fide, but the under fide is very foft, being 
cover’d with a fine Down. Some of them are not hollow’d at all, and have the Figure of a, 
longifh. Heart, . 

This Tree yields a Milk, made ufe of by the Chinefe iri gilding with Leaf-Gold, which is 
drawn off in the following manner: They make in the Trunk one or more Horizontal and 
Perpendicular Incifions, and in the Slit put the Edge of a Sea-fhell, or fome fuch Receiver ; 
into which the Milk dialling they afterwards put it all together, and in ufing it draw with a 
Pencil what Figures they pleafe upon Wood or any other Matter whatever: this done they apply 
Leaf-Gold, which flicks fo firmly thereon that it never comes- off. 

The Tree, which the Chinefe call Lung-ju-tjii f has a Trunk as large as our biggeft Plum- 
Tree. It divides betimes into two or three thick Branches, and thefe again into fmaller. 
The Bark is of a reddifh grey Colour, and fpotted like the Filbert-Tree; but the Extremity of 
the Branches is knotty, crooked,- rough, and full of Pith, like the Walnut-Tree. The Fruit is 
fomewhat oval, and when green, nearly.refembles Cherries, both in Colour and Shape, as well 
as the Stalk ; which laft is green and ftringy ; extremely long, and divided into feveral 
Branches, each whereof has one of thefe Berries hanging at the end. The Skin of the Fruit 
in fome Places is full of little red Spots, is pretty tough, and inclofes a greenifh Subfiance, 
which when ripe becomes like Pap : they ufe it in Winter to rub the Hands with, and prevent 
Chilblains. 

This Fruit has a very hard Stone, like a Cherry-Stone, but a little oblong, and indented with 
five, fix, and fometimes feven Furrows. This Stone receives its Nourifhrnent through a pretty 
large round Hole, that grows ftraightef, as it approaches the inclofed Kernel, which is fmall, 
and cover’d with a blackifh Skin, not fo hard as that of the Pippin of an Apple. Of the 
Trunk of this Tree they make Boards fqr common ufes. 

If the Chinefe delighted, as we do in Europe , to adorn their Gardens, and make fine Alleys, 
they might, by cultivating their Flowers, and employing certain Trees peculiar to their own 
Country, have very agreeable Walks; but as nothing feems to them more ridiculous than to 
walk backward and forward, merely for the fake of Walking, they take no care to 'make 
ufe of the Advantages which Naturehas bellow’d upon them. 

Among the Trees that I am fpeaking of, there is one call’d Mo-lyen, as thick as the 
fmall of one’s Leg; its Branches are flender, full of Pith, and cover’d with a red Rind, 
fpeckled with whitifh Spots, like a Filbert-Tree. They have not many Leaves, but to make 
amends for that Defeat, they are very large, being broader towards the Top than in the 
Middle or lower part. They are thin and pretty dry $ their Ribs and principal Fibres are cover’d 
with a fine whitifh Down. They are join’d to the Tree by Stalks, which fpread fo much towards 
the Bottom, that it may be faid they embrace the Branch, and that the Branch proceeds from 
it, as out of a little Tube, making an Elbow in this Place. 

From amidfl the Stalks proceed little Buds of an oval Figure, cover’d with Down ; which, 
opening in December, or the Depth of Winter, become large Flowers, like the Mountain-Lilly, 
compofed of feven or eight Leaves full of long Fibres, of an oval Figure, and pointed at tbs 
Extremities. Some of thefeTrees bear yellow Flowers, fome red, and others white j the Leaves fall 
at the fame time, and often even before the Flowers are open’d. 

Another Tree call’d La-mwe has fome Refemblance of oqr Bay-Tree as to the fize and figure, 
as well as the fhape of its Branches] which yet are wider, and fhrnifh’d with Leaves oppofiteeach 
other, growing by Pairs on fhort Stalks. The greatefl Leaves are almofl as large as thofe of the 
common Laurel, but neither fo thick, nor fb dry j growing lefs and lefs in proportion to their 
Diftance from the end of the Branch. In the Depth of Winter there proceed from between the 
Leaves fmall yellow Flowers, of an agreeable Smell, not much unlike that of the Rofe. 

Nothing can be fitter to adorn a Garden than the Tree call’d TJ-tong fhu ; which is very large, 
and refembles the Sycamore} its Leaves, are long, broad, and join’d to a ftalk of a Foot in Length. 
This Tree is fo bu(hy,and crouded with Tufts, that the Rays of the Sun cannot penetrate. The 
manner of bearing its Fruit is very extraordinary : towards the end of Auguft there grow at the 
extremities of the Branches, inftead of Flowers, fmall Tufts of Leaves, which are different from 
the reft, being more white, foft, and not fo broad. On the Edge of every Leaf are generated 

“ fo “ “ f the of a Pea, containing a white Subftancc, of a Tafte w* 
unlike the Kernel of a Hazle-nut before it is ripe. 

The. 
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The Tree call'd Cha-wba would alfo be a great Ornament for Gardens. There are four kinds of Tie Tree 
it, which bear Flowers, and refemble our Spanijh- Laurel in the Wood and Leaves: thefe latter chlivd ' a - 
do not fall off during the Winter, The Trunk is commonly as thick as one’s Thigh. The Top 
is lhap’d like the Spanijh- Laurel. Its 'Wood is of a whitifh Grey, and very {leek, The Leaves, 
which are rang’d alternately on each fide of the Branches, are as large as thofe of the Spanijh - 
Laurel, but of an oval Figure, pointed at the ends, and indented on the edges like a Saw; they are 
alfo more thick and firm, being of a dark Green on the upper fide, like the Leaf of an Orange- 
tree, and yellow underneath, with pretty thick Stalks. 

At the Place where the Stalks join to the Tree proceed Buds of the Bignefs, Figure, and Colour 
of a Hazle-nut; they are cover’d with fine white Hair, and have a Ground like that of Sattin. 

In the Month of December thefe Buds become Flowers, which are double and of a reddifh Colour 
like fmall Roles; they are fupported by a Calix or Cup, and join’d immediately to the Branch 
without any Stalks, 

The Trees of the fecond kind are very high: the Leaf is rounded at the end, and the Flowers* 
which are large and red, being intermix’d with the green Leaves, make a very agreeable lliow. 

The two other kinds bear Flowers alfo, but they are fmaller and whitifh: the middle of this 
Flower is full of fmall Filaments, which have each a yellow flat Top, much like thofe in com¬ 
mon Roles, with a fmall round Piftil in the middle; at the bottom whereof is a fmall green Ball, 
which as it grows, forms the Film, inclofing the. Seed. 

There is another remarkable kind of Tree, partaking fomewhat both of the Juniper and Cy- The Tfi pg 
prefs; for which reafon the Cbinefe call it Tje-jong, that is, Juniper , and Yiveti-pe , or Cyprefs . or rwn Ffi 
The Trunk, which is about p Foot and a half in Circumference, lends forth Branches almoft mlrkabie 
from the very Ground, fubdivided into a great number of others, which fixetching out at fome Tree - 
Diftance from the Trunk, form a thick green Bufh. The Tree is cover’d with a Multitude of 
Leaves, fome like Cyprefs, and the reft like thofe of Juniper; that is to fay, the latter are long,- 
narrow, and fharp, having this peculiarity, that they are difpos’d along the Boughs in Rows odd Situs- 
four, five, or fix in Number: fo that looking on the Boughs from the end, they appear like tion > 

Stars of four, five, or fix Rays; the Leaves of the firft Row covering thofe of the under Rows 
fo exa&ly, that thro’ the Spaces between, one may fee diftindtly to the bottom of the Bough. 

The Boughs Or Twigs, which are cover’d with thefe long Leaves, are found principally at the 
lower part of the Branches, for towards the Top you behold nothing but Cyprefs. 

Nature feems to have taken Pleafure, in mingling thefe. two forts of Leaves in fuch a manner, variety and 
that fomc Branches are entirely Cyprefs, and thefe are the more large and numerous; others Mixture of 
intirely Juniper; forne are half one and half the other: in fliort, fometimes one beholds a few lts Leaves ' 
Cyprefs Leaves grafted at the end of a Juniper Bough; at other times fome fmall Juniper Bough 
{hooting from the bottom of a Cyprefs Branch. The Bark of this Tree is fomewhat rugged and 
of a greyifh brown Colour, inclining a little to the red in fome" Places. The Wood is of a reddifh 
white, like that of the Juniper, with a {pice of Turpentine in it. The Leaves, befides the Smell 
of Cyprefs, have an aromatic Scent, but their Tafte is tartifli and very bitter. The Tree bears 
fmall round green Berries little larger than thofe of Juniper; the Pulp is of an Olive green, and 
has a {Long Smell. The Fruit is join’d to the Branches by long Stalks of the fame Nature as the 
Leaves: It contains two reddifh feeds in the fhape of Hearts, and as hard as Grape-Stones. The . 

Trunk of fome of thefe Trees is tall and {lender, having Branches no where but at the top, 
which ends in a Point almoft like the Cyprefs: there are others of the Dwarf-kind, growing no 
higher than feven or eight Foot; but as their Trunk and Branches are crooked and wrinkled, there 
is reafon to believe the Cbinefe ftunt their Growth by cutting them. When the Tree is young, 
all the Leaves are long, like thofe of Juniper; but when it is old, they refemble the Cyprefs. 

I fhould never have done Were I to deferibe the reft of the uncommon Trees or Shrubs, to be 
met with in China-, and yet I cannot poffibly negleft to fpeak of the famous Plant call’d Jin feng, Th ‘ hmQu 
which is fo much efteem’d in the Empire, where it bears a very great Price, and is confider’d as pia„ t c?yL 
the moft excellent Cordial. It grows no where but in Tartary , for that which comes from the feng. 
Province of Se-chwen is not worth mentioning. As P. Jartoutx had full Opportunity and Lei- 
fure to examine this Plant attentively on the Spot, when he affifted in making the Map of the 
Country by the Emperors Order, he has drawn it' according to its proper Dimenfions, and 
explain’d its Properties and Ufe as follows: 

« The moft fkilful.Phyficians of China , fays he, mix it in all the Medicines they prepare Its Med;dn3l 
“ for the great Lords; the Price being too high for the common People; they pretend that it is a Qualities. 

“ Sovereign Remedy for Decays caus’d by exceflive Labour, either of Body or Mind ; that it 
“ diffolves Phlegm, heals the Weaknefs of the Lungs, cures Pleurifies, flops Vomiting, ftreng- 
“ thens the Stomach and creates ail Appetite; cures the Vapours, and flhortnefs of Breath by 
“ ftrengthening the Bread; fortifies the Vital Spirits, generates Lympha in the Blood ; in fliort, 

“ i s good for Vertigo’s and Dimnefs of Sight, and prolongs the Life of old Perfons. 

« It is hardly to be imagin’d that the Cbinefe and Tartars would fet fo great a value on this 
“ Root, if it did not conftantly produce good EfFedts; even thofe who are in Health frequently 
“ ufe it to {Lengthen their Conftitution, As for me I am perfwaded that if it was in the f lands 
“ of Europeans , who underftand Pharmacy, it would prove an excellent Remedy, after they had 
“ examined the nature of it, and found the proper quantity to be given in different Diforders. 

“ It is very certain that it rarifies the Blood, as well as warms and puts it in motion; that it afiifts 
“ Digeftion, and {Lengthens in a fenfible manner. After having defign’d what I fhall deferibe 
Vql. I, 4 M in 
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in the Sequel, I felt my Pulfe to know what Condition it was in: I then took one half of the root 
quite raw and unprepar’d, and an hour after found my Pulfe more-full and quick my Appetite 
alio return’d, I felt my felf much Wronger, and was more fit for travelling than before. 

“ However I did not depend much upon this Proof, atmbutmg the Change I found, to the 
Reft we had taken that Day i but four Days after, finding my felf fb fatigu’d and exhanfted 

■ wit h Labour, that I could hardly lit upon my Horfe, a Mandarin of our Company perceiving 
; it crave me one of thefe Roots, whereof I immediately took the half, and about an Hour after 
; niy ftrensnh return’d. I have often ufed it fince, and always with equal Benefit; I like- 
: vv ife obferv’d that the Leaf, and efpecially the Fibres, chew’d while it was frelh, produc’d very 

: near the fame Effed. . rr 

“ We often made ufe of the Leaves of Jin feng inftead of Tea, as the tartars do ; after 
; which I found myfelf fo well, that I preferr’d them to the very beft Tea. The Colour is alfo 
: agreeable, and when one has taken it two or three times, both the Smell and Tafte prove 
: very grateful. . 

« As for the Root it requires a little more boiling than Tea, in order to draw it fuffici- 
ently i this Pra&ice is obferv’d by the Chinefe when they give it to fick Perfons,- in which 
cafe they feldom ufe above the fifth Part of an Ounce of the dry Root. As for thofe who are 
in Health, and take it by the way of Prevention, or for fome flight Diforder, I would not 
advife them to take more than a tenth Part of an Ounce at a time, nor ought they to ufe 
it every Day. 

“ The manner of preparing it is this: they cut the Root in fmall Slices, and put them-in an 
earthen Pan well glaz’d, on which they pour a Gallon of Water ; then taking care that the 
Pan be cover’d very dole, they put it on a flow Fire, and when the Water is boil’d all away, 
to about a cup-full, it muft be drank immediately. They then pour in the fame quantity of 
Water as before, and boil it after the fame manner to extrad all the Juice, and the fpiritu- 
ous Parts of the Root that remain, Thefe two Dofes are taken one in the Morning, and the 
other in the Evening. 

“ With refped to the Places where this Root grows, it may fuffice to fay in general: that 
it is found between the thirty ninth and forty feventh Degree of North Latitude, and. between 
the tenth and twentieth Degree of Longitude, Eaft from Pe-king. Within thefe Limits there 
: is a long Chain of Mountains cover’d and furrounded with thick Forefts, which render 
' them almoft inacceffible. On the Declivity of thefe Mountains, and in thefe thick Forefts, on 
' the Brinks of the Channels, made by the Torrents, or about the Rocks at the Foot of Trees, 

* and amongft all forts of Herbs is the Jin feng found j but it is never to be met with in Plains 

* Valleys and Marlhcs, at the Bottom of tHefe Channels, or in Places too much expofed. 

tc If the Foreft be confum’d by B’ire, this Plant does not appear again till three or four Years 
e after, which (hews that. Heat is an Enemy to it; accordingly it hides itfelf from the Sun as 
1 much as pofiible: whence it may be prefum’d, that if it is to be found in any other Country 
‘ in the World, Canada is the moft likely Place; whofe Forefts and Mountains, according 
‘ to the Report of thofe who have lived there, very much refemble thefe I am fpeaking of. 

“ The Parts where the Jin-feng grows, are feparated from ^uang-iong, call’d Lyau tong in 
' our ancient Maps, by a Barrier of wooden Stakes, which enclofes that whole Province; in 
£ the Neighbourhood of which the Guards are continually patroling to hinder the Chinefe from 
‘ going out to leek this Root. But in lpite of all their Vigilance, the Chinefe are tempted, by the 
c Third: of Gain, to flip into, thofe Defarts, fometimes to the Number of two or three thou- 
6 Dnd j at the Hazard of loofing their Liberty and the Fruits of their Labour, if they are fur- 
c priz’d, either going out of the Province, or returning into it. 

“ The Emperor, chufing that the ’Tartars , rather than the Chinefe , fhould reap the Advan- 
! tagejnade by this Root, gave Orders, in 1709, to ten thoufand Tartars to go and gather all 
' the Jin-feng they could find] on Condition that each of them fhould give his Majefty two 
1 Ounces of the beftj and for the Remainder they were to be pay’d its Weight in fine Silver: 

by this means it was reckon’d that the Emperor got that Year about twenty thoufand Chineje 
'■ Pound Weight of it, which did notcoft him above- the fourth part of the Value. We met 

■ by chance fome of thefe Tartars in the middle of thofe frightful Defarts; whofe Mandarins 
were not far out of our Road, and came one after another to offer us Oxen for our Subfif- 

: tence, according to the Command they, had receiv’d from the Emperor. 

“ Tiie following, is the order obferv’d by this Army of Herbalifts: after they have divided the 
Country according to their ftandards, the Soldiers of each Company, being a hundred in Num¬ 
ber, extend themfelves in a Line, till they come to the Limits appointed them leaving a certain 
: Diftance between every ten: then-they carefully feek after the Plant, advancing infenfibly on 
the fame Point of the Compafs; and in this manner they pafs over the fpace of Country allotted 
them, in a certain number of Days. When the time is expir’d, the Mandarins fixing their 
Tents in Places, where there is good Pafture for their Horfes, fend their orders to every Corn- 
tony, and to know if their number be compleatj for in cafe any Perfon is wanting, as it often 
happens, either by their ftragling too far, or being devour’d by Wild-beafts, they fearch for 
f“, a or two > and ^en fall to work again, in the fame manner as before. 

. Thefe poor People fuffer greatly in this Expedition, for they carry neither Tents nor Beds 
; with them, every one being futficiently loaded with his Provifion of Millet bak’d in an Oven, 

; which is to ferve him the whole Time of his Journey ; fo that they are oblig’d to fleep under 
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u a Tree, covering themfelves with fuch Branches dr Pieces of Bark, as they- can find. The 
“ Mandarins fend them, from time to time, Pieces of Beef or other Meat, which they devour 
“ after they have warm’d it at the Fire. In this manner ten thoufend Men fpent fix Month's 
4C of the Year, and yet, notwithftanding their Fatigues, they feem’d robuft and good Soldiers. 

“ The Tartars that attended us met with no better Treatment, having nothing elfe but the 
“ Remainder of an Ox, that was kill’d every Day, after fifty perfons had fed upon it. 

“ To give you feme Idea of this Plant, fo much efteem’d by the Tartars and Cbincfe, I fhali Defcriptfon 
“ explain the Figure, which I fend herewith, and drew with all the Exadnefs poffible. of the plant, 

“ A. reprefents the Root of its natural fize : when I wafh’d it I found it white, and fome- See tbs 
<f what rugged as the Roots of other Plants commonly are, F ’ s '“' e ' 

“ B. C. C. D. feprefent the Stalk in its full Length and Thicknefs, which is finooth and almoft 
“ round; its colour is a pretty deep red,-except towards the beginning, j 5 . where it is whiter as being 
“ near the Ground. The Point D. is a kind of Knot, form’d by the rife of four Branches, which TheBranches 
“ proceed from it as from a Center, (hooting ftrait forward at equal Diftances from each other. 

“ The lower Part of the Branch is green mix’d with white; the upper part is much like the 
“ Stalk, that is, of a deep red, a little inclining- to the Colour of a Mulberry, but towards the 
“ Edges the two Colours gradually unite. Each Branch has five Leaves of the fize and figure as TheLe.re?. 

“ reprefented in the Plate. It is obfervable that thefe Branches are equally diflan t from each other 
“ as well as from the Horizon, for they fill with their Leaves a round-Space very nearly parallel 
“ to the furface of the Ground. 

“ Tho’ I have drawn but half of one of thefe Leaves F with any Accuracy, all the reft may 
£t eafily be conceiv’d and finifh’d from thence. I do not remember ever to have feen Leave's 
“ of this Largenefs fo very thin, and of fo fine a Contexture. The Fibres of it are very well 
“ diftinguifh’d, and have on the upper part a few whitilh Hairs. The fine Skin that is between 
the Fibres rifes towards the Middle a little above them. The upper fide of the Leaf is a 
“ dark, and the under a whitilh Green, a little finning: ail the Leaves are curioufly indented 
“ at the Edges. 

“ From D the Center of the Branches of this Plant rifes a fecond Stalk D E, very ftrait The Fruit o? 
“ and ftnooth, of a whitilh Call, from the Beginning to the End, where there is a duller of 3crr >’- 
“ twenty four very round Berries, whofe Skin is of a bright Colour, very fine and finooth, 

“ inclofing a white foftifh Pulp, which is not good to eat. I have only defign'cl two of them, 

“ which are of their natural fize, and are mark’d with the Figures 9, 9. As thele Berries 
“ were double; (for fome of them are fingle) each contain’d two rough Stones of the Bignefe 
“ and Shape of common Lentils, but feparated, tho’ they lay on the fame Level, This 
“ Stone is not (harp on the fides like Lentils, but is nearly all over of an equal Thicknefs. 

“ Every Berry adheres to a fmooth Filament or Stalk, equal on all fides, pretty fine, and of 
“ the Colour of that of our fmall red Cherries; which Filaments, proceeding like Rays from, 

“ the fame Center, gave the Bunch of Berries its round Form. The Stobc, which like the . 

“ Stone of other Fruit is hard, and inclofes a Kernel, always lie's in the fame Pofition with 
“ the Filament that bears the Berry, whence it comes that the Berry, inftead of being roundf, 

“ is a little flat on each fide. When it is double there is a little Derit between the two Parts; 

<c of which it is compofed; it has alfb a little Beard on the Top. When the Berry is dry,- 
“ there remains nothing but a wrinkled Skin; that adheres to the Stone, and becomes of 
“ a dark red, almoft black. 

tc As this Plant dies and grows again every Year,- its Age is difeover’d by the number Age of die 
“ of Stalks'already put forth, whereof there always remains fome Sign; as may be feen in the Plant how 
“ Figure at the fmall Letters b, b, b 3 by which it appears that the Root A was in the feventh llcover ' 

“ Year, and the Root I~I in the fifteenth. As for the Flower, having never feen, I cannot Its fiovter. 

“ deferibe it: fome have told me that it is white and very fmall; others that the Plant 

“ bears none, no body ever having feen any. I fhould rather believe, that being very fmall 

“ and no way remarkable, it has not been minded : what confirms me the more in this' 

“ Opinion is, that thofe who’fearch after the JinJfag, wanting nothing but the Root, defpife 

“ and rejedt all the reft as ufelefs. 

“ There are Plants which, befides the Clutters of Berries already deferib’d, have a Berry 
“ or two altogether like the former, (landing an Inch, or a’n Inch and half, below the duller; - 
“ and then they fay one ought to obferve the Rumb to which thefe Berries point, becaufe 
<l they feldom fail to find another Root a- few Paces from- thence on the fame Point of 
“ the Compafs or thereabouts. The Colour of the Berries, when there are any, diftingtfifhes this 
“ Plant from all others, and difeovers it at once; but then it often happens that there are 
“ none, tho’ the Root be very old : fuch was that xiiark’d in the Figure by. the Letter H t 
“ which bore none, tho’ it was in its fifteenth Year. 

« There is no propagating this Plant by Art,- fince none have ever feen its Seed } which Circum- Has no Seed. 

“ fiance probably gave rife to a Fable current among the Tartars^ who fay: that a Bird picks it up, 

“ -as foon as it is in the Ground, and not being able to digeft it, it purifies in his Stomach, and 
“ grows in the Place where the Bird dungs. I rather believe that the Stone remains a long 
“ time in the Earth before it takes Root; and this Opinion feems confirm’d from the Roots 
“ that are found no longer, but fmaller, than the little Finger, tho’ they have produc’d more 
“ than ten Stalks in as many different Years. ' ' ' ' 

« Tho’ the Plant I have deferib’d, had four Branches, yet there are fome that haVe^Vam^,^ 
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et two or three others again have five, and even feven, which laft are the fineft of alt. 

« However every Branch has always five Leaves as well as that which I have defign’d, unleii 
cc the number has been diminiflVd by fome Accident. The height of the Plant is proportion- 
« a hle to its Thicknefs and number of Branches; thofe who have no Berries, are commonly 

<c finall and very low. , . . 

« The Root that is largeft, tnoft uniform, and has the feweit Strings, is always the bell, 
u £ 01 . w hich Reafon that mark’d His preferable to the other. I cannot tell why the Chinefe have ' 
« call’d it Jinfeng, which fignifies the Reprejentation of a Man. For my part I never f aw any 
cc in t he leaft inclining to human Shape ; and thofe whofe Trade is to gather it, have affur’d 
cc m6} t h at they as feldom find any Refemblance of a Man in the Jinfeng , as in other Roots, 

“ which are fometimes by Chance of an odd Figure. The tartars call it with great Reafon 
«c Orhota , that is, the Chief of Plants. For the reft it is not true, that this Plant grows in 
“ the Province of Pe-che-li, on the Mountains of Tung-pinfu , as P. Martini tells ns on the 
cc Authority of fome Chinefe Authors. But they might eafily have been deceiv’d, becaufe 
cc t h a t is the Place where it is brought to when it comes from ‘Partary. 

«< Thofe who fearch for this Plant preferve nothing but the Root, burying in one Place 
" all they can procure of it in the Space of ten or fifteen Days. They take great Care to 
« wa (h the Root, and clean it well with a Brufli; then dipping it for a Moment in fealding 
<c h ot Water, they dry it in the Smoak of a kind of yellow Millet, which communicates a 
cc h tt i e 0 f its Colour to it. The Millet is boil’d with a little Water over a flow Fire, and 
“ the Roots being plac’d upon finall Sticks of Wood layed crofs-wife over the Veffel, and 
<• cover’d with a Linnen-Cloth, or another Veffel, by Degrees become dry. They may be 
“ alfo dry’d in the Sun, or even at the Fire ; but. tho’ they preferve their Virtue this way, 

» they are not of the Colour that the Chinefe admire. When they are dry’d they muft be 
“ kept clofe in a dry place, otherwife they will corrupt or grow worm-eaten.” 

With RefpeQ: to Animals, befides thofe already fpoken of, China produces a great number 
of Fallow-Beafts of all forts, except Lions, fuch as wild Boars, Tigers, Buffaloes, Bears, 
Camels, Stags, Rhinocerofes, &c. But as thefe kinds of Beafts are well known, I {hall only 
fpeak of two others, which are peculiar to China , and are feldom met with in other Countries. 

The firft of thefe is a kind of Camel or Dromedary, no taller than an ordinary Horfe; 
having two Bunches on his Back, cover'd with long Hair, which make a fort of Saddle. 
The Bunch before feems to be form’d by the Bac.k-bone and the upper part of the Shoulder- 
bones, being bent backwards, not unlike the Bunch which the Indian Cows have on their 
Shoulders •, the other Bunch joins to the Buttocks. Its Neck is fliorter than the common 
Camels, and much thicker, cover’d with thick Hair, as long as that of Goats; fome of them are 
of a yellowifh Dun-Colour, others are a little upon the Red, and blackifh in fome Places. 
The Legs are not fo longand deader in Proportion as thofe of other Camels, fo that it feems 
more fit to carry Burdens. 

The other Animal is a kind of Roe-Buck, call’d by the Chinefe Hyang-chang-tfe, that is, 
Phe Odoriferous Roe-Buck , or Phe Mujk Roe-Buck. Chang-tfe. fignifies a Roe-Buck, and Hjang 
properly a Sweet Smell : but it alfo implies Odoriferous , when join’d to a Subftantive, becaule 
then it becomes an Adje&ive. One of thojejuit Miffionaries, who deferibes it, relates nothing 
but what he was an Eye-witnefs of c “I bought one, (fays he) when it was juft kill’d, in 
“ order to fell it me; and preferv’d the Part which they ufually cut to take out the Mulk, 
“ which is dearer than the Animal itfelf. The thing happen’d as follows: 

“ As the Mufk-Deer is found in a Chain of Mountains on the Weft-fide of P'e-king, while 
“ I was difeharging the Duty of my Million, in the middle of thofe Hills, (where there is a 
“ finally Church, and Congregation of Chrijlians) the poor Inhabitants of the Village wentahunt- 
“ ing, in hopes that I would purchafe the Game, to carry with me to that City > and when 
“ they had kill’d two, a Male and a Female, they brought them to me, while they were yet 
" warm and bleeding. Before we agreed on the'Price, they afle’d if I was for having theMuik 
“ as well as the Flefli (becaufe fome buy only the latter, leaving the former to the Hunters, 
tc who fell it to thofe that deal in this Commodity) and as it was chiefly the Muflc vvhic 
“ I wanted, I reply’d, I would buy the whole Animal, and got it for a Crown ; then they 
“ immediately took the Male and cut off the Bag, left the Muflc fhould evaporate, and tied 
<c the Top of it clofe with a Pack-thread. Thofe who would keep it out of Curiofity dry it. 

“ The Muflc is generated in the inward part of the Bag, and flicks all round it li« * 
“ kind of a Salt. There are two forts: but that which is in Grains, and call’d 
“ pan-hyang is the moft precious j the other nam’d Mi-hyang is the leaft efteem’d, becaufe J 
“ is too finall and fine. The Female produces no Muflc; or at leaft the Matter whicn 
“ {he yields having the Appearance of Mufk, has no Scent, , , f 

“ The ufual Food of this Animal, as I was told, is the Flefh of Serpents, which tho o 
an enormous Size, are eafily kill’d by it; becaufe when they ate at a certain Diftance toffl 
<c the Roe-Buck, they are fuddenly overcome with the Scent of the Muflc, and grow- 
" feeble that they are not able to ftir. This is fo certain, that when the Peafants go to cut 
Wood, or make Char-coal in the Mountains, they have no furer way to preferve tietf 1 
from thefe Serpents, whofe Bite is exceeding dangerous, than to carry about. * 
a few Grain of Muflc.; being thus arm’d they fieep quietly after their Dinner; undi 
Serpent advances towards them, it isftupify’d all of a fudden, by the Smell of the ^ 
“ and can approach no nearer. 11 
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“ That which happen’d on my Return to Pe-king, was in fome Meafure a Confirmation 
u that the Fiefh of Serpents is the principal Food of the Muik-Animal. Part of the Roe- 
“ buck being drefs’dfor Supper, one of thofe who was at Table happen’d to have an exceeding 
“ Averfion for Serpents, and this to fo great a Degree, that the bare mentioning of them 
“ in his Prefence would make him extremely fick. As he knew nothing of what was reported 
“ of this Animal and the Serpent, I was very careful to fay nothing at all about it, but 1 obferv’d 
“ his Countenance very attentively. He took fome of the Roe-Buck, as others did, with a 
£C Defign to eat it, but he had no fooner put a Bit in his Mouth, than he found an extraor- 
“ dinary loathing at his Stomach, and would not touch any more. The reft eat of it very 
“ heartily, he having been the only Perfon that had an Averiion for this fort of Meat.” 


Of the Lakes , Canals i and Rivers of China ; as alfo of 
the Barks , and Vtffels of Burden . 

T H E great Plenty which China fo happily enjoys, is owing much to the Goodnefs and La ] {CSi 
Depth of its Soil ; but chiefly to the great number of Rivers, Lakes and Canals, nais, and 
wherewith it is water’d: there not being a City, nor even a large Country Town, ^T“ sof 
efpecially in the Southern Provinces, but what is fituated upon the Banks of fome River, Lake, 
or Canal; whereof as I have had Occaficn to fpeak at large in feveral Places of this Work, 

I {hall, to avoid Repetition, only juft mention fome few over again to refrefh the Reader’s 
Memory, 

Among the Lakes, to be met with in moft of the Provinces, the Chief are: (i) The Pong- Chief Lakes; 
ting Hu, in the Province of Htt-quang, which is eighty Leagues or more in Circumference ; 

(2) The Hong-fe H11 , one part of which is in the Province of Kyang-nan, and the other in that 
of Che-kyangi and (3) the Ho-yang Hu, in the Province of Kyang-ji, other wife call’d the Lake, 
of Zbau-chew, [or Jau-chew. ] This laft being thirty Leagues in Compafs, is form’d by the Con¬ 
fluence of four Rivers, each as large as the Loire, which come out of the Province of 
Kyang~f. It is alfo fubjed to Hurricans like the Seas of China ; for in lefs than a quarter of 
an Hour the Wind will veer round all the Points of the Compafs, and fometimes fink the 
largeft Barks, 

In approaching the moft dangerous part of the Lake, a Temple appears built on a fteep Dangerous 
Rock j on fight of which the Chinefe Mariners beat a kind of Brafs Drum, to inform the 
Idol of their Arrival, and lighting Wax Candles in Honour of it, upon the Fore-part of the ac ' 
Bark, bum Incenfe, and facrifice a Cock. To prevent thefe Inconveniences Barks axe ftation’d 
here on Purpofe to fuccour thofe who are in Danger of being ?aft away altho’ it often 
happens that thofe who are appointed to give the Affiftance, are the moft forward to work 
the Merchants Deftrudion, in order to enrich themfelves with the Spoil, efpecially if they think 
they can do it without being difcover’d. Neverthelefs,. the Vigilance of the Magiftrates of China 
is very great: A Mandarin places his chief Glory in affiftingthe People, and {hewing that he 
has a Paternal Affedion for them. In tempeftuous Weather you fee the Mandarin of Jau-chew, 
after giving Order not to crofs the Lake, go in Perfon to the Side of it, and there continue 
all Day long;' with Defign to hinder, by his Prefence, any one from ralhly expofing himfclf 
to the Dangers of periftiing, thro’ Greedinefs of Gain. 

Befides thefe principal Lakes there are many others in the feveral Provinces, which, together Canals.; 
with a multitude of Springs, Rivulets, and Torrents, that defcend from the Mountains, have 
given Occafion to the induftrious Chinefe of cutting numberlefs Canals, wherewith all their 
Lands are water’d. There is fcarce a Province but what has a large Canal of clear and 
deep Water, inclos’d between two Caufeways, cas’d with flat Stones, or Marble Slabs, laid 
on the Ground, and fatten'd in Pofts of the fame Materials, by means of Grooves. The 
Canals are cover’d with Bridges at convenient Pittances, confifting of three, five, or feven 
Arches, in order to open a Communication between the feveral parts of the Country. The 
middle’Arch is always exceeding high, that Barks may pafs with their Mafts up : The Tops 
of the Arches are well built, and the Piers fo narrow, that at a Diftance the Arches feem to 
hang in the Air. 

The principal Canal difcharges itfelf on the Right and Left into feveral other fmall ones;, 
which are divided again into a great number of Brooks, that run to fo many different large 
Towns and even confiderable Cities. They alfo often form Ponds and fmall Lakes, whereby 
the neighbouring Plains are water’d. The Chinefe, not contented with thefe Canals, which 
• are of infinite Conveniency for Travellers and trading People, have dug many others with 
admirable Induflry and Art, for the Reception of Rain, to water the Plains cover’d with Rice; 
for Rice requires to be almoft continually in Water. 

But nothing of this Kind is to be compar’d to the great Canal, call d Tun-fang, or Royal 
Canal, which is three hundred Leagues in Length. The Emperor Sk-tfu, who was Chief CanaL y 
of the Wefiern Tartan, and Founder of the twentieth Dynafly of the 7 wen, undertook and 
executed this grand Work, which is one of the Wonders of the Empire. This Prince having 
Vol. I. 4 N conquer’d 
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rnnnuer’d all China and being already Mailer otWefern Sirte/y,(which extends from the Province 
of Pe-chln, as far as the Great Mogoh Empire, Perfia, and the Cafptan Sea,) refold to fix his 
Refidence at Pe-king to be, as it were, in the Center of his vaft Dominions, that he might 
govern them with the greater Eafe. But as the Northern Provinces were unable to fumifl, Provifions 
Udent for fitch a large City, he caus'd a vaft number of Veffels and long Barks to be 
built in order to fetch from the Maritime Provinces Rice, Calhcoes,. bilks. Merchandizes, 
and ’other Commodities neceffary for the Maintenance of his numerous Court and Troops. 

But finding this Method dangerous, and that Calms detain’d the Provifions, too long, and 
Storms occafion’d many Ship-wrecks, he employ'd, at an infinite Expence, innumerable Work¬ 
men who with incredible Induftry carry’d on through many Provinces this prodigious Canal, 
upon which all the Riches of the South and North are convey’d. After it has crofs’d the Pro¬ 
vinces of Pe-che-li and Shan-tong, it enters that of Kyang-nan, and difcharges itfelf into 
the great and rapid Whang-bo , or Yellow Riven whereon having fail’d for two Days you come 
to another River, and prefently after find the Canal again, which leads to the City of 
Whay-ngan. From thence paffing by many Cities and Towns, it arrives at Yang-chew', one of 
the moft famous Ports of the Empire; and a little beyond it enters the great River Tang-tfe- 
kyang, one Day’s Journey from Nan-king. Continuing your Courfe on this. River to the 
Lake’ Po-yang in Kyang-fi , you crofs it, and enter the River Kan-kyang, which divides- that 
Province nearly into two equal Parts, and afcend the Stream as far as Nan-ngan. From thence 
you go by Land to Nan-hyong, the chief City of uang-tong , where you embark upon a 
River, that carries you to Kan-ton: fo that you may travel very commodioufly, by means of the 
Rivers and Canals, from Pe-king to the fartheft part of China , being about fix hundred Leagues 
by Water, To facilitate the Navigation of this Canal, they commonly allow a Fathom and! 
an half Water; but when the Stream is fwell’d and threatens to overflow the neighbour¬ 
ing Fields, they take care to make Trenches in divers Places, in order to keep it within Bounds. 
There are Infpedtors appointed, who vifit the Canal continually, accompany’d with Work¬ 
men to repair the damag’d Places. 

, China abounds alfo with navigable Rivers, as appears from the Defcription already given 
of the Provinces; wherefore it will be fufficient to fpeak here of the two great Rivets which 
run acrofs this vaft Empire. 

The firft (call’d Yang-tfe-kyang, commonly tranflated, The Son of the Sea, or Ta-kyang, 
that is, The Great River , or limply Kyang , ‘The River, by way of Eminence) runs from 
Weft to Eaft, riling in the Mountains belonging to the Country of the Tu-fan, about thirty 
three Degrees of Latitude. It receives different Names, according to the different Places 
it paffes through ; and, dividing into feveral Branches, forms a great many Iflands full of 
Rufhes, which ferve as Fewel for the Cities round about. Firft crofting a Skirt of the Pro* 
vince of Tun-nan, it afterwards runs through thole of Se-chwen , Hu-qtiang, and Kyang-nan . 
Its Stream is very rapid, but after making many Windings and Turnings in thofe Provinces, 
(where it lofes and refumes its Name of Ta-kyang ) as far as the City of Kin-chew, it begins 
to be llacken’d by the Sea Tide, (which meets it at the City of Kyew-kyang ,) and glides along 
more flowly; thenceforward it is fo gentle at all times, but efpecially. at the new and full 
Moon, as to admit being fail’d upon. It paffes next by Nan-king, and falls into theEaftem 
Sea, over-againft the Ifle.of Tjong-ming. 

This River is broad, deep, and exceeding full of Filh. The Chinefe have a common 
Saying, That the Sea is without a Shore, and the Kyang without a Bottom j Nay vu-pin, 
Kyang vu-ti. They pretend that in feveral places they find no Bottom with a Sounding- 
Lead, and that in others there are two or three hundred Fathom Water; but it is probable 
in this they exaggerate, and that their Pilots have judg’d fo, only becaufe they found no Bottom 
with their Lines, which do not exceed fifty or fixty Fathom. 

It feems they are miftaken likewife in tranllating Yang-tfe by the Son of the Sea ; for the Cha¬ 
racter us’d in writing Tang, is different from that which lignifies the Sea, tho’ the Sound 
and Accent are the fame. Ariiong its various Significations' that given to it formerly ftrength- 
ens this Conjecture: for in the time of the Emperor Yu it, denoted a Province of China, 
bounded on the South, by this River, which it is thought took the name thereof, becaufe the 
Emperor diverted. the.Waters which overflowed the Province into its Channel. 

The fecond River is call’d Whang-ho, or, the Yellow River: A Name given to it on account of 
the Colour of its Waters, which are mix’d with yellowilh Clay, wafh’d off its Banks by the 
Force of its Stream. It riles about the thirty fifth Degree of Latitude, in the mountainous 
Country of the Tartars of Koko nor, which having palled thro’, it runs for a while along the 
fide of the great Wall, and then taking a fweep round the Lands of the Ortos Tartars, re-enters 
China between the Provinces of Shan-fi and Shen-fi. Next it croffes the Province of No-nan, 
with part of Kyang-nan ; and after a Courfe of about fix hundred Leagues, difcharges itfelf i nt0 
the Eaftern Sea, not far from the Mouth of the River Yang-tfe-kyang. 

Altho’ this River is exceeding large, and traverfes a great Extent of Land, yet it is not very 
navigable, becaufe it is almoft impoffible to lail up it, without a ftrong, as well as fair Win • 
Sometimes it makes great Havock in the Places thro’ which it paffes, where breaking its Banks, 
it fuadenly overflows the Country, and lays whole Villages and Cities under Water; for which 
Realon they are oblig’d to make long and thick Dikes in certain Places to reftrain the Waters, 
The Lands of the Province of No-nan being low, and the Banks liable to be broken down, ns 
° , . : I have 
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1 have elfewhere .obferv’d they us’d to be formerly, they raife, byway of Precaution, round 
mod; of the Cities, at the Diftance of more than a Quarter of a Mile from the Wall, a 
ftrong Inclofure or fort of Bank made of Earth, cover’d with Sods. 

The Canals, as well as Rivers, are all cover’d with Barks, of Various Sizes; which foriie-|j^ s ° a " n f' e 
times lye fo dole together for more than three Quarters of a Mile, that it is impoffible to fqueeze Gmis. an 
in one more amongft them. They reckon about ten thoufand which belong to the Emperor, 
and are wholly employ’d in carrying Tribute and all forts of Provifion from the Provinces to 
the Court* Thefe imperial Barks, call’d Lyang-chwen , or Barks of the Provifwm, have all J^ e ^P_ e ; 
flat Bottoms, and are of equal Breadth from Head to Stern. There are others which are 13 
appointed to carry Scuffs, Brocades, Pieces of Silk, &c. which are call’d Long-i-chwen , that 
is, Barks with Dragon-habits ; becaufe the Emperor’s Arms are Dragons with five Claws, and 
his Garments and Moveables are always adorn’d with the Figures of Dragons in Embroidery or 
Painting. 

Each Bark makes but one Voyage in a Year, and carries no more than one fourth Part of 
its full Burden. They pay the Matter of the Bark a certain Sum out of the Royal Treafufy, 
according as the Place from which he let out is. diftant from the Court: for in fiance, if he 
comes from the Province of Kyang ft , which is above three hundred Leagues from Pe-king, 
they give him a hundred Taels. This Sum, tis true, feems too little for defraying his Expence; 
but then he gets what does that and a good deal more, by the Liberty of taking in Paffengers 
as well as Goods, which pafs the Cuftom Houfes Toll-free. 

There is a third fort of Barks, higher and fmaller than others call’d Tfo clMeh, which are ap- TUfe for 
pointed to carry the Mandarins to their refpe&ive Governments in the Provinces, and Perfons of carrying th« 
Diftindion, who are.fent from, or call’d to Court. They have two Decks, upon the firft of which, ^ a 
there is a compleat Apartment reaching from one End to the other, about feven or eight Foot 
high ; its Rooms are painted within and without, varniflh’d, gilt, and extremely neat: tut I have 
given a particular Defcription of them in another Place, [p.286.] There a Mandarin inayfleep, 
eat, ftudy, write, receive Vifits, &c. In fhort, has every thing as convenient and neat, about him 
as in his own Palace : Indeed it is impoffible to travel more agreeably than in thefe Balks. 

There are.befides an infinite number of Barks belonging to private Perfons, fome very com- Several Sort* 
modious, which are hir’d to the Literati of rich Folks, who - have Occafion to travel; others ^ r ^ V3te 
much larger, made ufe of by the Merchants, for carrying on Trade: and laftly, there are a pro- * r s ‘ 
digious Multitude of Barks where whole Families dwell, having no other Habitation, and live 
more conveniently than in Houfes on Land. In the imalleft fort, which have no Cabbins, they 
make a kind of Tilt or Arch of thin Mats about five Foot fquare, to defend them from the Rain 
and Heat of the Sun. 

You fee likewife fome that may be call’d a kind of Galleys; which are convenient for failing Kin< j ofGs 
upon the Rivers, along the Sea-coaft, and among the Iflands. Thefe Barks are as long as Mer- leys, 
chant-men of three hundred and fifty Tuns. But as they are fhallow, and draw no more than 
two foot of Water; as alfo their Oars are long, and do not extend a cfofs the Sides of the Bark 
like thofe in Europe, but are plac’d on the Outfide, in a pofidon ■ almoft parallel to the Body 
of the Bark; every Oar is eafily mov’d by a few Hands, and the Veflfel made to go very fwiftly. 

I ihall ■ fay nothing here of certain.; fmall Barks, built in Form of a Dragon, and drefs’d out 
every Year on a Feftival-day, whereof an account has been given already [p. 101] 

The Merchants trading in Timber and Salt, who by the way are the richeft in all China, Rafts or 
infiead of Barks to carry their Goods, ufe a fort of Rafts, or Floats, made in the following man- F1 . oats on 
tier: After the Timber, which they cut down in the Mountains, and neighbouring Forefts, of RlVHS ' 
the Province of Se-chwen, is brought to the fide of the River Kyang, they take what is ftecef- 
fary to make a Raft, four or five Foot high, and ten long. Then boring Holes in both ends of the 
Pieces of Wood, they rum thro’ them twifted Oziers, with which they faften the fefi of the 
Timber together, and fo form a Raft, floating on the River, of any length; which is propor¬ 
tion’d to the Wealth of the Merchants, there being fome half a League long. The feveral Parts 
of the Raft thus put together, move eafily any way, like the Links of a Chain. Four or five 
Men on the Fore-part guide it with Poles and Oars; while others, plac’d all along the fide at 
equal Diftance, help to conduct it. They build thereon, from Space to Space, Booths cover’d 
with Boards, or Mats, where they put their Moveables, drefs their Victuals, and take their refi. 

In the different Cities which they touch at, they fell their Houfes along with their Timber; and ' 
thus they float above fix hundred Leagues, when they carry their Wood to Pe-king . 

As the Chinefe fail upon the Sea, as well as Rivers, they have always had pretty good Ships; ships for 
and pretend to have croffed over the Indian Seas long before the Birth of Chrijl. But what-So¬ 
ever Knowledge they may have had of Navigation, they have not brought it to a greater Per¬ 
fection than their other Sciences. 

Their Ships, which they call Chwen in common, with Boats and Barks, are nam’d by the Their Brfb 
Portugueje Soma, or Sommes ; but for what Reafon is not known. Thefe Veffels are not to be an d suudure 
compar’d to ours, the largeft of them carrying/no more than from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred Tuns. They are properly no other 1 than flat Barks, with two Matts, and not above 
eighty or ninety Foot in length. The Fore-part is not made with a Beak,, but rifes up fomewhat 
like two Wings' or Horns, which make an odd Figure; the Stern is, open in the middle to receive 
the Rudder, and flielter it from the beating of the Waves. This Rudder, which is about five or , 
fix Foot broad, may be eafily rais’d or lower’d by means of a Cable, fatten’d to it from the Stern. 

3 Thefe 
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Thefe Veffels have neither a Mizzen-maft, Bow -fprit, nor Scuttles; all the Mailing confifo of 
'. rhc!rAM * a Main-mall and Fore-maft, to which they add fometimes a very finall Top-maft of no 
great ufe. The Main-maft is plac’d near the Fore-maft, which Hands very forward upon the 
Prow ; the Proportion of one to the other is commonly at two or three, and the Length 
of the"Main-mall is ufually two thirds of the Length of the Veffel. 

Sails. Their Sails are made of Matts of Bambu, (a kind of Canes common in China ) divided into 
Leaves like a Pocket-Book, and join’d together by Poles, which are alfo of Bambu. At the 
Top there is a piece of Wood, ferving for a Sail-Yard ; and at the Bottom, a fort of Plank, 
above a Foot broad, and five or fix Inches thick, which keeps the Sail Heady, when they 
have a mind to lower it, or hoiH it up. Thefe forts of Ships are no good Sailors ; tho’ 
they hold much more Wind than ours, becaufe of the Stiffnefs of their Sails, which do not 
yield to the Gale: yet as they are not built in fo commodious a manner, they lofe the Advan¬ 
tage they have over ours in this Point. 

Caulking. Their Veffels are not caulk’d with Pitch and Tar, as thefe of Europe, but with a par¬ 
ticular fort of Gum-, which is fo good, that a Well or two, made in the Bottom of the 
Hold of the Ship, is fufficient to keep it dry: for hitherto they have had no Knowledge 
of a Pump. 

Anchors of Their Anchors are not made of Iron, like ours, but of a hard and heavy Wood, which 
Wood. f or t ] lat Reafon they call Tye-tiiu, that is, Iron Wood . They pretend that thefe Anchors are 
much better than the Iron ones; becaufe, fay they, thefe are apt to bend, which thofe of the 
Wood they ufe never do: however, they commonly tip both the Flukes with Iron. 

CMie e Sail- The Chinefe have on Board neither Pilot nor Maffer, the Veffel being wholly under the Manage- 

in g ’ W> ai ment of thofe who Heer her. It muff be confefs’d, however, that they are tolerable Seamen, and 
very good Coaffing-Pilots, but indifferent Pilots in the main Sea. . They lay the Head of the 
Ship upon the Rumb, on which they propofe to fail; and without giving themfelves any 
Pain about the Deviation of the Veffel, thus hold on their Courfe as they think convenient. This 
Negligence proceeds, no doubt, from their making no long Voyages, yet when they have a mind 
they foil tolerably well. 

As the five Jefuit Mifiionaries, who went from Siam to China , in 1687, (embarking the 
feventeenth of June, on Board a Chinefe Soma, the Captain of which belong’d to Kan-ton,) 
had Leizure enough, during their Voyage, to examine the Stru&ure of thefe forts of Veffels; 
the particular Defcription which they made of them, will give the Reader a moff exadt Know¬ 
ledge of the Chinefe Navigation. 

Defcription The Ship they embark’d in, according to the way of reckoning among th t Indian Forty* 
guefe , carry’d nineteen hundred Pics ; which at the Rate of one hundred Cat is, or one hundred 
and twenty five Pound a Pic, comes to near one hundred and twenty Tuns: a Tun Weight is 
computed two thoufand Pounds. The Model of it was tolerably handfome, except the Fore-, 
part, which was fiat, and without a Beak. Its Mailing was different from that of our Veffels, 
Malls and with refped to the Difpofition, Number, and Strength'of the Mafts. Its main Malt was 
R'gs^s- plac’d within a finall matter where pur Fore-Maft Hands, fo that the two Maffs were neat 

to one another. For Stays and Shrouds it bad. a fimple- Rigging, : which reach’d from Star-board 
to Lar-boatd, that it might be always faffen’d' out of the Wind. It had alfo a Bolt-fprit and 
Mizzcn-maff, which was plac’d to the Lar-board.' As for thefe latter they were very fmali, and 
fcarce deferv’d die Name; but to make Amends, the Main-maff was extremely large in Pro¬ 
portion to the Veffel; and to flrengthen it Hill, more, it was fupported by two Fillies, or 
Side-beams, lalh’d to it, reaching from the Keelfon up to .the fecond Deck. Two fiat pieces 
of Wood ffrongly faffen’d by Pegs on the Top of the Main-maff, and. join'd together at the 
upper ends, extending feven or eight Foot above the fame,, fupply’d the Place of a Top-malt. 

Sails. R had two Sails, the Main and Fore-Sail both made of Matts ■: the find was forty-five 

Foot ih Hight, and twenty-eight or thirty Foot in Breadth; the fecond was proportionable 
to the Mall that carry’d it. They were furnilh’d on both fides with feveral Rows of Bambu, laid 
along the Breadth of the Sail, near a Foot afunder on. the Outfide, and fomewhat farther 
afuiider on the Side next to the Mali; on which they were ftrung by means of feveral Chaplets, 
or Rings, that took up about a fourth part of the Breadth of the Sail, reckoning from the 
- Side where there were no Braces. , So that the Mafts divided the Sails into two very unequal 
Parts, leaving more than three Quarters of them on the Side of the Braces 5 whereby each 
Sail was difpos’d to turn upon.its Mall as upon a Hinge, and run without Difficulty towards 
the Stern,, at lead twenty fix Points, when it was neceffary to tack about, fometimes bearing 
upon the Mall, and fometimes only upon the Chaplets. The Yard ferv’d for Rat-lines above 5 
and a great round Pole as thick as the Yards, perform’d the fame Office below : It 
wife ferv d to keep the Sail ftraight, which, .to prevent its tearing, was fupported in two Places 
with Planks, fufpended by two Ropes, hanging, down from the Top of the Mall for this Pur- 
pofe Each of the Sails had but one Brace, one,Bow-line, and what the Portuguese call a Spider; ' 
which is a long Parcel of fmali Tacklings on the Edge of the Sail from Top to Bottom, 
about two Foot afunder, whofe ends are faften’d to the Brace, where they make a ftrong 
Knot. • ’ J 


This fort of Sad folds and unfolds like a Skreen. . When they would hoiff the main’Sail, 
foey made ufe of two Wind-laffes, and three -Halliards or Ropes, which pafs thro’ as many 
Pulleys fix d at the Head of the Main-mail. When they were about furling the Sail, they 
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laid hold of it with two Iron Hooks, and after loofing the Ropes, they folded the Plates 
one after another, hauling them down forcibly with the Hooks. 

The Rigging being ill-contriv’d, the ordering of it takes up a great deal of Time - wherefore Rigging ill 
the ChineJ'e, to lave Trouble, let the Sail flap to and fro during a Calm. It is eafy to lee that 
the enormous Weight of this Sail, join’d to that of the Wind, which ads upon the Malt fome? 10 ”* 
as upon a Lever, would drive the Prow under Water; if they had not prevented this Incon¬ 
venience by their Method of flowing; for they load Veffels much more behind than before, 
to counter-balance the Force of the Wind: hence it happen’d, that when they were at Anchor, 
the Prow was all above Water, while the Stern lay very deep under it. Indeed there is 
this Advantage in the Largenefs of their Sail, and its Situation upon the Fore-caftle, that 
they proceed very fwiftly, when fleering right before the Wind ; nay, can, if we believe 
them, keep- up with our bell Sailors, and even leave them behind. But then with a quar¬ 
terly or Side-Wind they cannot hold it, and are driven out of their Courle : not to mention 
the Danger they are in of being turn’d about, when they are iurpriz’d with a fudden 
Flurry of Wind. 

In fine Weather they carry’d, befides a Sprit-Sail and a Top-Sail, a Driver, (which was 
plac’d on the Side of the Sail that had no Braces) Bonnet-Sails, or Drabblers, and a fquare Sail 
on the Mizzen-maft all of them made of Callicoe. 

The Stem was cleft in the middle to make Room for the Rudder, to lie in a kind of The Stem. 
Chamber, which Ihelter’d it from the beating of the Sea in ftormy Weather. This Chamber 
was form’d by the two fides of . the Poop, which leaving a large Opening outwards, approach’d 
nearer within, and form'd an accute Angle, the Point whereof was cut off, to give the 
Rudder fufficient Room to play. 

This Rudder hung by two Cables, the two ends of which were wound about a Capftan The Rudder; 
plac’d on the highefl part of the Stern, in order to raife or lower it,' as Occafion ferv’dj 
then two other Cables (a) palling under the Veffel, were carry’d up to the Fore-part of the 
Prow, where they were kept tight alfo by the help of a Capftan, and when flacken’d ferv’d in 
place of the Hinges, by which ours are faften’d to the Stern-poft. To augment the Force 
of the Steerfman, the Rudder had a WhipftafF, feven or eight Foot long, but without 
either a Handle or Pulley t there were alfo faften’d four Tacklings, two to each Side of 
the Veffel, and one of each Couple was turn’d leveral times over the end of the Whipftaff, 
to enable the Steerfman to keep the Rudder in its proper Pofition. 

A Rudder made after this manner can fcarcely be felt by a large Veffel; partly becaufe the very iricon* 
Ropes, by whofe means it communicates its Motion, eafily ftretch, but chiefly by reafon of its conti- venit ’ nt - 
nual Wabbling, occafion’d by the inceffant Trembling of thofe Ropes: from whence arifes 
another Inconvenience, namely, that there is all the Difficulty in the World to keep the Veflel 
fteady on the fame Rumb. They have begun to make ■ Soma, 1 which the Portuguefe call 
Mejltfas, becaufe they fix Rudders to them after the European manner, without varying in 
other Refpedts from the Chinefe form of Building. The King of Siam had foine of them made, 
carrying feven or eight hundred Tun each, which were much the largeft that ever were leen 
of the fort. 

The Pilot made no ufe of a Mariner’s Compafs, but fleer’d his Courfe by a Card of a very The Card or 
Ample make. The Rim of the Box was divided into twenty four equal parts, which e °®P afs - 
mark’d the Points or Winds, and were plac’d upon a Bed of Sand ; which did not lerve fo 
much for laying them foft and fecure againft the Agitation of the Veffel, which every Moment 
deftroy’d the Equilibrium of the Needle, as to hold thePaftils, wherewith they perfum’d them 
inceffantly. But this was not the only Regale thefe Compaffes received from the fuperfti-, 
tuous Chinefe , who look’d upon them as fare Guides in their Voyage; for their Blindnefs 
was fo exceeding great as to offer them Victuals by way of Sacrifice. 

The Pilot took great Care to furnifh his Binocle well with Nails, by which it appears how How they 
unfkilful this Nation is in Navigation. The Chinefe are affirm’d to be the firft Inventors of Teuinfol- 
the Mariner’s Compafs, but if this be true, they have made little Advantage of it. They ing ' 
direded the Head of the Ship to the Rumb they defign’d to .fleer upon, by the help of a Silken 
Thread, which divided the Surface of the Card in two equal parts, _ from North to South. 

This they perform’d in two different manners: for Inftance, to fail North-Eaft, they put 
this Rumb parallel to the Keel of the Ship, and then turn’d the Veffel about, rill the Neddie 
became parallel to the String; or elfe, which comes to the fame thing, putting the Thread 
parallel to the Keel, they made the Needle point to the North-Weft. The Needle of the 
largeft Compafs was not above three Inches long ; at one end there was .a kind of Flower~de~ 

Luce, and a Trident at the other. They were all made at Nanga fain [in Japan'] 

The Bottom of the Hold was divided into five or fix large Chambers, feparated by ftrong The Hold. 
Wooden Partitions. Inftead of a Pump they had only a Well, at the Foot of the Main-maft, 
from whence they drew the Water with Buckets. Tho’ the Sea ran very high, and the 
Veffel was deeply laden, yet thro’ the Strength of its Planks, and Goodnefs of its caulking, 
it fcarce let in any Water. 

This Caulk is a kind of Compofition of Lime, Oil, or rather Rofin, which diflils from the The Caulk--; 
Tree call’d Pong pic, [fee p. 9] and Ockam oiBamhu. The Lime is the principal Ingredient, and )ns- ' 

(a) Thefe two Cables, I fuppofe, were faften’d to the lower end of the Rudder. 
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when the Stuff is dry, one would take it for Lime, and nothing elfe. This fort of Caulking,befides 
bein'/ more cleanly, is free from that loathfome Smell of Tar, which reigns on board our Ships, 
and is intolerable to thofe who are not accuftom’d to it. But there is a ftill more confiderable 
Advantage in this fort of Caulking, in regard, their Ships are thereby fecur’d again ft Accidents of 
Fire, which ours are expos’d to by the Pitch and Tar. 

Anchors. xhe Anchors were of Wood, except the Sheet-Anchor, whofe Flukes were cover’d with 
Plates of Iron. 

All the Tackling, as well as the Cables, are made of Ratan Cane, or of Hards of the Cocoa- 
Tree, call’d by the Portuguefe, Cairo. ■ 

Ship’s Crew, The Ship’s Crew confifted of forty feven Perfons, including the Officers. The Pilot had 
and Officers. not hing to do but to fet the Compafs, and appoint the Courfe ; the Steerfman directed 
the working of the Ship ; and the Captain provided Neceffaries for the Men without giving 
himfelf any farther Trouble : and yet every thing was done with furprizing Readinefs. This 
Harmony proceeds from the Intereft that the Crew has to preferve the Ship ; every one hav¬ 
ing a Share in the loading (b). The Officers and Sailors, inftead of receiving any Pay, have the 
Liberty of putting a certain Quantity of Merchandizes on Board the Veflel, where each has 
his particular Apartment ; the Space between the Decks being divided into different Cabbins. 
In fhort, it may be faid in general, that the Chinefe are diligent, attentive, and laborious, wanting 
nothing but a little Experience to make them very good Sea Men. 


Of the Money which, at different Times, has been current 
in China. 

Gold a _ N L Y two forts of Metals, viz. Silver .and Copper, are current in China, to purchaie 

IB Neceffaries, and to carry on Trade. Gold is on the fame Footing as precious Stones 
in Europe ;• for it is bought like other Merchandize, and the Europeans , who traffic 
there, make confiderable Profit, by dealing in it. 

silver not As for Silver, it is not coin’d as in Europe , but is cut into bits, great or fmall as Occa- 

cutlnto Bits. ^ 10n re q u “‘ es 5 and its Value is rated by the Weight, not. the. Prince’s Image. They generally 
'carry about them, in a neat japann’d Cafe, a pair of-fmall Scales, not unlike the Roman 
Money- Balance. It is compos’d of a little Plate, an Ivory or.Ebony Beam, and a Weight. The Beam, 

c;lIcs ' which is divided into minute Parts on three fides, is fufpended by Silken Strings at one of the 

ends, in three different Points, that they may more eafily weigh things. This fort of Ballance 
is exceeding exadt, for any Money from fifteen or twenty .Taels down to a Sous, and lefs, may 
be weigh’d therein, with fo great Nicety, that the thoufandth Part of a Crown will fenfibly 
turn the Scale. 

standard of Their Silver is not equally fine: but as we fix the greateft Degree of fineft for Gold at twenty 
different^ lt5 *° ur Carats > the y divide their Alloy into one hundred parts, which is the Degree of the fineft 
Alloys. Silver. However one meets with Silver,from ninety to an hundred Parts 5 alfo fome of eighty Parts: 

but this is reckon’d the bafeft Alloy, and will not pafs unlefs the Weight ' be augmented, till it 
amounts to . the Value of that which is current in Trade. 
s£ S v?ry r The In S ots > , wHch . arc the fineft Silver, are us’d only in paying large Sums. The Chinefe 
inconvenient «u'e very fkilful in judging at Sight of the fineft of .Silver, and are fcarcely ever miftaken. The 
Trade* le is t0 ™ ake ufe of the Ingots, in the Retale way : for. fometimes they are forc’d to 

put it in the tire, and beat it thin with a Hammer, in order to cut it more eafily into little 
Bits, and give the Price agreed upon ; whence it happens that they are always longer in mak¬ 
ing the Payment than the Purchafe. They own it would be more convenient to have, as in 
Europe, Money of a fix’d Value, and determinate Weight : but then they fay the Provinces 
would fwarm with Clippers and Coiners,, whereas that Inconvenience is not to be fear’d, 
while they cut the Silver, in order, to pay for what they buy. As in cutting it fo often, 
it is hard to avoid lofing fome fmall Particles, fo you will fee poor People very bufy in 
gathering and wafhing the Dirt, that is thrown out of the Shops into the Streets, the Trifle 
they find being fufficient to fubfift them. 

Copper Money is the only Sort that has any Characters ftampt thereon, and is of Ufe in 
Retale Bufinefs: thefe are fmall round pieces or Deniers, with a hole in the Middle, which they 
put on Strings'by hundreds, to the number of a thoufand. The Metal is neither pure nor 
hammer d. Ten of thefe pieces go to a Sous, ten Sous make the tenth part of a Chinefe Crown, . 
call’d Lyang, and, by the Portuguefe , Taels , .which are in Value about,a hundred Sous of French 
Money. Thefe fmall pieces have been the current Money of China in all times; and the 
Curious preferve fome that were coined in the Reigns of the moft ancient Emperors, and have 
either pafs’d from Family to Family, or have been found in the Ruins of Cities and Palaces. 

W / , an \ °r in i°V hIs H ^° 7 J t s owI "g t0 in the Minds of the Chinefe, above all other People. See p 

great Law of Submiihon, Indultry, and Good Nature, ingrafted 51,278 and elfewhere. J r 
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What lam going to relate, is taken from an ancient Book, concerning Coins, the Author Extraa from 
of which lived under the Dynafty of the Song : it was fent to me by P. Dentrecoiles* fie an Author” 
treats of the Matter and Form of Coins, their Infcriptions, Value, and the Dynafties in concerning 
which they were current: he. then fpeaks of uncertain Money, that is. Money, the Time ot n ‘ 
whofe Currency is unknown ; foreign Coin introduc'd by Trade; and laftly, the fuperftkious 
Coins, or thole, concerning which, in Procefe of Time, the People thro’ Folly have enter¬ 
tain’d certain fuperftkious Notions. 

The Word Tjjen, which was formerly us’d to exprefs what we call Money, properly C/w/Namd 
fignifies The Water.of a Fdantain that runswithout ceafing , and figuratively, that fort, of Metal for Moncy * 
which continually paffes from Hand . to Hand : buffo?, a longtime paft, they have given it 
the Name of Tj'yen ; thus they fay, Tong-tfyen , Copper'Moneys Ih-tjyen , Silver Money ; for fo 
they term at Kan-tou the Puttiers and French Crowds. 

The Copper us’d for this, (mail Coin being not pure, as I faid before, but always mix’d, Copper Coin 
the pieces of a good Alloy have four parts of Lead to fix parts of Copper ; which Mixture is not pure, 
the Caufe that the red Copper lofes its Colour,,^ well as Sound, and the Money made 
of it, tho’ thick, may be eafily broken with one’s Fingers. Tbefe pieces ferve for trifling 
Expences; but if the Sum laid out be any thing confiderable, they give them Strung, in form 
of a Chaplet or Beads, each containing a thouiand. 

The Time was when Gold and Silver. Coin were current in China, as well as Copper; The Gold and 
Chinefe Author cites an ancient Book,which aflerts that , under the Reign of Yu, Founder of 
the firft Dynafty, call’d Hya, Gold, and Silver,'and .Copper .were in ufe; and that under other 
Dynafties there were Emperors, who. permitted the Ufe of foreign Pieces of Gold and Silver, 
throughout their Dominions. 

There was alfo Money,made of Tin; Lead, Iron, and even bak’d Earth, on which Figure's Motisy of 
and Charadters were ftamp’d. It is reported,' that after the Reign of the Han, a certain Prince. 
caus’d Money to be made of feal.’d, Earth, com packed with a ftrong Glew ; and taking a Fancy an ° artl ‘ 
to put down Copper Money, he. gather’d a* much as he poffibly could, amounting to a prodi¬ 
gious Quantity, and burying it .very deep in the Earth, caus’d the Workmen employ’d therein 
to be flain, that none might know where & was hidden. 

Certain little Shells, call’d Pwey in China, and Koris in the Kingdom of Bengal, have like- Korh Shdls,- 
wife ferv’d for fmall Money, [or Change] feveral of them going for one of the Copper Pieces; 
but they did not continue long in ufe. ' 

With refpedt to the Form of Money, it has been of different Figures, under different parent Chh 
Reigns. Since the time of the preceeding Dynafty, the Copper Pieces have always been round, “A Money' 
and with a fquare Plole in the Middle: which Hole is edg’.d with a Border, rifing a little; and louna ’ 
was made, that they might be .ftrung, and carry’d about, ready told by thoufands; every hundred 
being feparated by a String twifted about the laft Piece. ’ It-appears from the Hiftory of the 
Dynafty of the Han , which is very ancient;’that in thofe Ages the. Money was pierc’d in 
the' fame' manner. ’ , 

■ According to ancient Authors, befides the round Money, there were current,, in the Beginning A nc ; en t 
of the firft Dynafty, fome call’d Tan, which fignifies a Cutlajs, as having been of -that Shape: Money of 
Another fort refembl’d the, Back of a Tortoife/ and for.thisReafonwas nam’d §>ucy ; Laftly, others p™""* 
term’d Ph, were of an extraordinary Form?, as. reprefented in the Plate. The round Money orms T 
was commonly an Inch, or an Inch anaj an half Diameter, .and fome was twice as large. 

That call’d Pu and Tau, was fivylriches long, and feem to have. refembled the Cupans of 
Japan : But, tho’ pierced on the Top, it was very inconvenient for Ufe, and on that account was 
put down. ■ 

At one time there were Pieces fo fmall, that they were call’d' Geefe Eyes ; and fo thin, that Coin of the 
they Twain on the Water, and in handling were in Danger of been broken. It requir’d no lefs $**£• 
then ten thouiand of them to buy a Mealure of Rice, fufticient to fubfift a Man £/-r ten 
Days. The firft appear’d . under the Song, and did. not continue long .in Ufe, becaufe People 
refus’d to take them in the way of Trade. . , . 

Under the firft Dynafty of the Tang, the Banks of the Yellow River having tumbl’d down. Coin of the 
the Emperor was, inform’d that there were found’three thouiand three hundred. Pieces of Money , 

with three Feet; the Charadters imprefs’d thereon were defac’d, and the Earth had eaten into yna ieS ' 
them. This. fo very ancient Coin was doubtlefs. current unefer the firft Dynafties of the Hya, 

Sbang, and Chew : for the Emperors of thole Times kept their Court not far Lorn that great 
River. , t . ' , , 

But .What Mark or Infc.riptidn is- on. this Money ? That; of: Europe., is ftamp’d With the Head None flam-’, 
of the Prince;; but: in China it, is otherwife. According to khe Genius of that'Nation, it 
would be deem’d Indecent and difrelpedlfuf to the, Majefty. of tlie'.Pffnce, • for his Image to Image. 

be perpetually paffing thro’the Hands of Dealers, and'the Dreggs of the'Peppl’e/ : 

; The .Infcriptions on their Coin are commonly the pompous Titles;g.iven'by. the reigning UfuaUn- 
Princes, to the different Years of their Reign : as for Inftance, The Eternally Shining ; The fci ’T tioii9 ' 
Supremely Peaceful ; The Magnanimous, &c. The Learned are not deceiv’d by tbefe Infcrip¬ 
tions, fo as to take every new Title for a new Emperor ; as fome Europeans, unacquainted 
with’the Cuftoms of the Empire, have done, and by that means multiply’d the Number of 
the Emperors. • The late Kang-hi is perhaps the only Monarch, who, throughout, one of the 
longeft Reigns, never affedted to affume fuch Titles. 



The Money of CHINA, 

On other Money may be feen the Names of the reigning Family, of the Tribunal that 
0 nCob arkS prefides over the Mint, or of the City where it was coin’d. Some are mark’d with the 
Cn ° m ’ Value fet upon them by the Prince: fuch, for Inftance, as P<wan lyang , which AgniAes half 
a tael. There is another fort, whofe Infcription is Angular enough, confifting of thefe four 
Charaders: Qney yu clung ti, that is, Money has its Run, and at length returns to the Emperor. 
With Rbgardto the Characters on the ancient Money, fuch as the Pu and Tau, they are 
difficult to explain ; The raoft fkilful Chinefe ingenioufly confefling that they can neither under¬ 
hand nor read them. 

Some with g ome 0 f anc ient Coin being cover’d with Figures, are fupposd to have been current in 
Figures. ^ ear jj e ^ ; y^g es . an d that, to avoid the Labour and Expence, they afterwards were content 
with more Ample Devices, fuch as. Characters are. There are three forts of them engraven, 
conAfting of a Mixture of Silver and Tin. One of them, which is round, and weighs eight 
taels, reprefents a Dragon in the mid ft of Clouds; on another, which is of a fquare Form, 
and weighs Ax taels , there is a Horfe galloping} the third is oblong'and fhap’d like the Back 
of a Tortoife, with the Word. Vang, that is. King , in every Compartment of it: this laft weigh’d 


but four taels. 

A certain Author attributes the Invention of this Money to Ching-tang , Founder of the 
Dynafty of the Bhang ; the Characters on the Reverfe were defac’d. The Ghinefe give a mifte- 
rious Senfe to thefe Figures : The Tortoife, fay they, AgniAes thofe who are attach’d to 
the Earth; the Horfe, fuch as are lefs wedded to it, and rife above it from Time to Time; 
and the flying Dragon reprefents thofe who are intirely diflngag’d from earthly Things. There 
are other ancient Coins to be found, ftatnpt with Dragons; doubtlefs, becaufe the Dragon is the 
Symbol of the Chinefe Nation,, as the Eagle was of the Roman. 

It is hard to affign what was the juft Value of this ancient Money : tho’ in my Opi¬ 
nion it ought to be determin’d by the Nature and Weight of the Metal, It is true that Regard 
has hot always been had to that Rule ; • The Princes, who Ax the Value, having often rais’d 
or lower’d it, as their own OccaAons requir’d, or the particular Species grew fcarcer. 

Cbintfi But for the better underftanding the Value of JVIoney, whether ancient or modern, it 
Weight5 ' muft be obferv’d, that the Ghinefe Pound, call’d Lyang , is Axteen Ounces; the Lyang nam’d 
by the Portuguefe taels, is divided into ten Parts, call’d by the Chinefe tfyen, and by the Per- 
tuguefe Maz ; the tfyen or Maz are divided into ten Fwen, which are equivalent to ten 
French Softs ; and the Fwen or Sous is divided into ten Li of Silver. The Beam of the Chinefe 
Scales carries thefe DiviAons no farther; and yet with refped to Gold or Silver of a confi- 
derable Weight, the Divifton is more minute, and almoft extends to imperceptible Parts: for 
which Reafon it is fcarce poffible to convey a juft Idea of them in our Language, They divide 
the Li into ten Wha, the Wha into ten Se, the Se into ten Fit, the Fu into ten Chin, the 
Chin, which AgniAes a Grain of Dufl , into ten Yay, the Tay into ten Myau, the Myau into 
ten Mo, the Mo into ten tfyun, and the tfyun into ten Sun. 
andein°Coin This being known, it will be, yet impoffible to afeertain the juft Value of the ancient 

uncertain. Coin: for tho’ the Weight is mark’d thereon, feme of them pafs’d for much more than 
their intrinfic Value came to. There was a Time when the Scarcity of Species oblig’d 
the Emperor to raife the Value of the very fmall Copper Pieces fo exceflively, that one of 
them was worth ten of the feme fort, current in former Times. This has often occafion’d 
popular Tumults, becaufe the Merchants rais’d the Price of Commodities in Proportion. 

This Scarcity of Species happen’d either thro’ the fudden Irruption of Foreigners, who loaded 
whole Barks with this Coin, and carry’d it away ; or elfe thro’ the Cautioufnefe of Peopje, 
who bury’d it in time of War, and dy’d without difeovering where it was hid. Copper was 
once fo lcarce, that the Emperor caus’d near fourteen hundred Temples of Fo, to be demolifh’d, 
and all the Copper Images to be melted down in order to coin them into Money : at other 
times the People have been ftridly prohibited the Ufe of any Veflels or other UtenAls of 
Copper, and oblig’d to deliver them in at the Mint. 

under th° ney Matters were carry’d Hill farther in the Beginning of the Reign of FLong-vu, Founder of 
Ming, the twenty fecond Dynafty, call’d Ming, when Money was become fo very fcarce, that they 
paid the Mandarins and Soldiers partly in Silver, and partly in Paper; giving them a Sheet 
of Paper feal’d with an Imperial Seal, which pafs’d for a thoufend little Copper Pieces, ora 
tael of Silver. Thefe Sheets are yet much fought after, by fuch as build, who hang them 
up as a Rarity to the chief Beam of the Houfe; the People and even fome of the Quality 
a , being fo Ample as to;imagine, that it preferves it from all Misfortunes. 

e wen. Such Money as this could not have any great Run ; Shop Keepers could never confent 
to give their Commodities for a Scrap of Paper : So that the Quarrels, Law Suits, and other 
Inconveniences, which happen’d every Day, oblig’d the Emperor to put it down. 

It had been introduc’d before with as little Succefe under the Dynafty of the Vwen ■* but 
Marco Polo is miftaken in affirming, in the eighteenth Chapter of his fecond Book, that the 
Bark of the Mulberry-Tree was employ’d- to make the Paper which compos’d this Money; 
for fuch Trees are too precious to be deftroy’d by the Chinefe. In effed it was made of 
the Bark of the Ku-chu, a Tree of little Value, and full of Pith like the Elder, whereof they 
make a ftronger Paper than that of Bambu. 

wterecomM. The Copper Money is not hammer’d as in Europe, but caft, and is coin’d no where at 
prefent but at Court, Formerly indeed Money was coin’d at twenty two feveral Places;, but then 
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there was an exprds Order for it from the Emperor j and even at a Time when there were 
Princes fo powerful that, not contented with the Quality of Duke, they affumed the Title of 
Kings, yet none of rhem ever durft claim the Right of coining: the Money current in their Do¬ 
minions, having always born the Emperor’s Mark, however weak his Authority might have 
been, 

It is eafy to judge that there would be many Debafers of Money in China t if the Silver was Clipping and, 
coin’d as well as Copper, fince their fmall Pieces of Copper are fo often counterfeited. The 
CbineJ'e, who follow this Trade, ftamp the falfe Coin with the fame Charaders that are upon F 
the true, but neither the Metal nor the Weight is fo good. If they happen to be detected they 
ought to be put to Death by the Law : and yet fome Princes have been contented with ordering 
the Hand to be cut off, others, with banifhing the Offender; nay, in the Time of extraordinary 
Scarcity of this fmall Money, fome have wink’d at the counterfeit Coin, till it has been difperfed 
all over the Empire, and then confifcating it, have put it upon the fame Foot with the Imperial 
Money. As the very fmall Pieces are no longer current, fuch as have any of them beat them 
out with a Hammer, till they are as broad as the Pieces now in Ufe; and being put upon a 
String among the reft, are not perceiv’d by the Merchants. Nay, fome have gone fo far as to 
cut Pafteboard in the fame Form, and mixt them with the reft upon the String ; and the De¬ 
ceit is not perceiv’d till they come to lay out the Pieces feparately. 

Of the Coins anciently current in China, I have caus’d feveral to he engrav’d,. of which no Ancient un¬ 
certain Account can be given ; fome belong to foreign Countries j but it is hard to determine cmamCoin * 
what Countries, becaufe the Chinefe alter the Names fo much that there is no Poffibility of know¬ 
ing them : for inftance, they call Holland, Hung mau qua, ‘The Kingdom of red-hair'd Men , 
becaufe they have feen fome of the Dutch with fair Hair and red Beards. Now, How is it pof- 
fible to find out any Country by fuch a Mark ? (a) 

There is other Money whofe Original is very uncertain : only it is conjedured that they be¬ 
long’d either to the Tartan of Lyau-tong , who for a time were Mailers of the Province of 
Pe-che-li ; or elfe to fome great Lords, or petty Kings, who had revolted, and taken the Title of 
Emperor. 

In a word, there are certain Coins, with reiped to which the People at prefent entertain fuper- Superftitioui 
ftitious Ideas, never thought of in the Ages when they were current. The Charaders or Figures Coms ‘ 
imprefs’d thereon, relate to Epocha’s of Time, or Hiftorical Fads, the Remerhbrance of which 
is loft: fuch is, for inftance, the Coin ftamped with the 1 ong-wkang and Ki-lin , two fabulous 
Animals, whereof the Chinefe relate a thouiand Stories. The fivft is a Bird frequently mention’d 
by us already; and the latter is, according to them, compos’d of different Parts of feveral Crea¬ 
tures : it has the Hight and Cheft of an Ox ; the Body is cover’d with broad hard Scales 3 it 
has a Horn in the middle of the Forehead, with Eyes and Whifkers, like thofe of the Chinefe 
Dragon. This Animal is the Symbol of the Military Mandarins of the firft Order. 

The late Emperor Kang-hi had a Cabinet wherein he had gather’d all Sorts of Coin, both 
ancient and modem; plac’d according to the Order of the Dynafties, by the Care of a Man- blnet0 oin!l 
darin call’d tfyang, Prefident of the Academy of the chief Dodtors of the Empire. The moft 
ancient Coins in this curious Collection, are thofe current in the Time of Tati. There are thofe alfo 
of Ching-tang, the Founder of the Second Dynafty; and a great Number belonging to the three 
celebrated Dynafties (mention’d in the Canonical Book Shu-king ) of Hya, Shang and Chew; 
especially this laft. 

If thefe Pieces of Money are not genuine, but were counterfeited in latter Times, they might Tie aneient 
as well have forged Money for all the Emperors of the firft Dynafties ; but we find the Coin Coins no } . 
belonging to thefe latter Ages wanting, as well as thofe of the moft diftant Times. It is true they counterfeK ‘ 
have fupply’d the Deficiency with Pafteboard Money, made according to the Idea the ancient 
Books give of thofe old Coin ; which indeed are fo nicely imitated, as well with regard to Pro¬ 
portion of Parts as the Colour of the Metal, that this counterfeit Coin feems to be real. This 
Series of Coins is a concurrent Teftimony of the Truth of the Chinefe Hiftory j for who can 
doubt there was fuch a Dynafty, and fuch an Emperor, fince the Money coin’d in their Times 
has been preferved for fo many Ages by the Chinefe ? 


Of the Chinefe Trade. 


T HE Riches peculiar to each Province, and the'Facility of conveying Merchandife, by bomeflic 
Means of the Rivers and Canals, have render’d the domeftic Trade of the Empire always Trade of 
very fiouriftiing. As to its foreign Trade it is fcarcely worth mentioning; for the Chinefe, 
finding among themfelves all Things neceffary for the Support and Plealures of Life, feldom go 
far from home. So long as China was govern’d by Emperors of its own, the Ports were always 

4 P fhut 


(a) The Chinefe know Holland by that Name well enough, John's. Country, the Mogul's Empire, Tartary, the Ifland of 
tW we don’t. So we know their Country by the Name of St. Latirence, Newfoundland, and innumerable other Places to 
China : but what Chinefe, as we wrongly call them, could find which Europeans have given fantaftic Names utterly unknown 
it out by. that Name f It is the lame with regard to Prefer to the Natives. 
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Of the Chinefe TRADE. 

fhut up W Foreigners; but th Tartars, fines they became Mailers thereof, have open'd them 
to ail Nations: therefore, to give a full Account of the Cbineje Trade, it is neceffary to fpeak, 
as well of that which they carry on among themfelves. and with their Neighbours, as of that 
carried on by the Europeans with them. . 

Exceeds the The inland Trade of China is fo great, that the Commerce of all Europe is not to be com- 

Trade of all >( j t i lerew i t h • the Provinces being like fo many Kingdoms,- which communicate to each other 

Si' 0 ' their refpeftive Productions. This tends to unite the feverd Inhabitants among themfelves, and 
6 ' ma kes Plenty reign in all the Cities. The Provinces of Hti-quang and Kyang-fi fupply thofe 

with Rice that are not well provided j that of Che-kyang furnifhes the fineft Silk j Kyang-nan 
Yarnifh Ink, and all Sorts of curious Works; Tun-nan , Shenfi, and Shtinft , yield Iron, Copper, 
and feveral other Metals, Horfes, Mules, Furs, &c. Fo kyeh produces Sugar,_ and the beft Tea f 
Se-cbuxtti Plants, Medicinal Herbs, Rhubarb, Sfc. and-fo of the reft 5 for it is not poffible to 
give a particular Account of the Commodities peculiar to each Province, 
rs exceeding All thefe Riches, which are readily convey'd from Place to Place along the Rivers; are fold in 
br,{k> a very Abort Time ; you may fee, for inftance, Dealers who, in three or four Days after their 
Arrival in a City, fell fix thoufand Caps proper for the Seafon. Trade is never interrupted except 
on the two* firft Days of the ftrft Moon, which they fpend in Divedions, and the ufual Vifitff 
■ of the New Year: At all other Times every Thing is in Motion, as well in the Cities as in the 
Country. The Mandarins- themfelves have their Share in Bufinefs; there being feme among 
them who put their Money into the Hands- of trufty Merchants, in order to improve it in the 
way of Trade, 

even in the j n there is- not any Family to the very pooreft of all, but what with a little good Ma- 
loweii ian- ^ ment can g n( j Means to fob lift very eafily by Traffic. There are many of them, whofe 
whole Stock does not amount to above a Crown, and yet the Father and Mother, with two or 
three Children, - are maintain’d out of the Profits of it, procure filk Garments for Days of Cere¬ 
mony and in a few Years Time, enlarge their little Commerce to fomething confiderable. Al¬ 
though this may feem not very eafy to comprehend, yet it is no more than what happens every 
Day i for inftance, one of thefe final! Merchants, who has about fifty Sous, will buy Sugar, Meal, 
ana Rice, and make fmall Cakes, which he has bak’d an Hour or two before Day, fo kindle,. 
as .they exprefs it, the Heart of Travellers ; which done, liis Shop is hardly open before all his 
Ware is carried off by Country People, who come in Crowds in a Morning to every City, by 
the Workmen, the Porters, the Children of the Ward, and thofe who are in Law. This little 
Trade'in a few Hours produces a Profit of twenty Sous, the half of which is fufficient to main¬ 
tain his final! Family. 

In a word, the moft frequented Fair affords but a feint Refemblance of the incredible Crowds 
of People to be feen in the Generality of Cities, who are bufy in buying or felling all forts of 
Commodities. It were only to be wifh’d the Chinefe Merchants were a little more honeft in 
their Dealings; efpecially when they trade with Foreigners j they always endeavour to fell as 
dear as they can, and often make no Scruple of adulterating their Goods. Their Maxim is, that 
he who buys' is for getting Things as cheap as poffibly he can, and would even give nothing at 
all did the .Seller confent to it ; and upon this Principle they think they have a Right on their 
Side to afe the greateft Price, and to take it if the Buyer is fo ftmple or ignorant as to give it: 
It is not the Dealer who deceives , fey they. It is the Buyer who deceives himfelf. The Buyer is 
under no Compulfm , and the, Proft which the Merchant gets is the Fruit of his Induflry. How¬ 
ever, thofe who ad according to thefe deteftable Principles, are the firft in praifing Honefty and 
, Difintereftednefs in others j fo that they ftand felf-condemned. 

Their f°- Trade ftourifoing at fueha Rate, as I have obferv’d, in all the Provinces of China, it is not 
inconiidcr- at furprizing that the Inhabitants fliould be fo negligent of foreign Trade, efpecially confider- 
able. ing their Contempt for all other Nations: Thus by Sea they never pafs the Streights of Sonia, 

their fartheft Voyages that Way reaching only to Batavia , which belongs to the Dutch', in like 
Manner on the Side of Malacca, they do not go beyond Achen, and the Limits of their Navi¬ 
gation Northwards is Japan j I {hall therefore, as briefly as poffible, mention the Places they 
trade to in thofe Seas, as well as the Sorts of Merchandizes which they import and export. 

I- Japan is the Kingdom which they moft frequent, and commonly fet Sail for it in the 
Month of June or July at fartheft. They firft go to Kamboya or Siam, where they carry Goods 
proper for thofe Countries, freighting themfelves there with fuch as are in Requeft at Japan ; 
ahd at their Return home, find that they have made 200 per Cent . by their Voyage. If they 
go diredly to Japan from the Ports of China, that is, Kan-ton, A-mwi, or Ning-po, then they 
Commodities export the following Merchandifes: (i)Druggs, fuch as J inf eng, Birthwort, Rhubarb, Mira- 
mry-dthi- bplans, and fuch like. (2) Areka Bark, White Sugar, Buffalo, and Cow-hides ; as for Sugar 
they .gain greatly by it, even fometimes a thoufand per Cent.- (3) All forts of Silks, but chiefly 
Sattins, Taffeties, and Damasks of different Colours, efpecially black fome of thefe Pieces, 
which coft but fix Taels in China, fell at Japan for fifteen. (4) Silken Strings for Inftruments, 
Eagle and Sandal Wood; there being a great Demand for it, on account of its Perfume, among 
the Japanefe who are continually cenfing their Images. (5) Laftly, European Cloth and Cam¬ 
lets,. which have a quick Sale: and tho’ the Chinefe never export any unlefs they can fell them 
there at the fame Price as the Dutch do, yet they affirm they gain fifty per Cent . thereby; which 
ffiews- how confiderable the Profit of the Dutch muft be. 
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Of the CHINESE TRADE. 

The Commodities which the Chinefe Traders load with their Veffels in Return, are 

(i) Fine Pearls, which coft more or lefs in Proportion to their Beauty and Bignefs, gaining 
fometimes a thoufand per Cent, by them. (2) Red Copper in Bars, which they buy from three thence.' rum 
'Taels to four and an half, felling them in China for ten or twelve ; alfo wrought Copper, fuch 
as Scales, Chafing-Difhes,- Perfuming Pans, Bafons, &c. thefe go off at a great Price in their 
own Country, the Copper being fine and agreeable to the Sight. (3) Sabre-Blades, they coft 
but a Piafter in Japan, and fell fometimes for ten Piafters in China ± where they are much 
efteem’d. (4) Smooth flower’d Paper, of which the Ghineje make Fans. (5) Porcelain, winch 
is very beautiful, but not fo ufeful as that of China, becaule it will not bear boiling Water 3 
it is fold in Japan much at the fame Price as China Ware is fold at Kan-ton. (6) Japann’d 
Works, which are not to be parallel’d in any part of the World. There is no fettled Price 
for them : and the Chinefe feldom meddle with them, for fear they fhould not get them off, 
but when they do import any, they fell them extremely dear. A Cabinet not above two Foot 
high, and but a little more in Breadth,- has been fold in China for a hundred Piafters. Thofe 
who venture moft to deal in them, are the Merchants of A-mwi and Ning-po ; becaufe they 
carry them to Minilla and Batavia, gaining confiderably by the Europeans, who are fond of 
thefe forts of Works. (7) Gold, which is very fine, and a certain Metal call’d Tombak, by 
which they gain fifty or fixty per Cent, at Batavia. 

Could the Europeans depend on the Honefty of the Chinefe, they might eafily carry on a 
Trade with Japan by their means: but they Could not pofiibly do any good that way, unlefs 
they bore them Company, were Maftefs of the Cargo, and had a fufficient Force to prevent 
their Infnlts, - 

II. The Chinefe alfo trade to Manilla : but fcaree any go thither befides the Merchants of toMr ‘* 
A-mwi, who carry a great deal of Silk, ftrip’d and flower’d Sattin of different Colours, Em¬ 
broidery, Carpets, Cufhions, Night-Gowns, Silk Stockings, Tea, China Ware, Japann’d Works, 

Druggs, &c. by which they are generally Gainers fifty per Cent, and bring back nothing but 
Piafters. 

III. The Trade which the Chinefe carry on the moft regularly, as finding it moft eafy Trade to 2d* 
and gainful, is that to Batavia : whither Veffels fail every Year from Kan-ton, A-mwi, and tawa ' 
Ning-po putting to Sea towards the eleventh Moon, that is, in December. The Merchan- 

difes they are loaded with are: 

(1) A kind of Green Tea, which is very fine, and of a good Smell, but Song-lo and Bohea Commcditisa 

Tea afe not fo much fought after by the Dutch. (2) China Ware, which is fold as cheap ^rry’d ^ 

there as at Kan-ton. (3) Leaf-Gold and Gold Thread, which is nothing but gilt Paper; er ' 

fome of this is fold not by Weighty but in fmall Skains, and is dear, becaufe it is cover’d with 

the fineft Gold: But that which the Chinefe bring to Batavia is fold only by Weight. It is 
made up id Parcels, with large Hanks of red Silk, put in on Purpofe to let off the Colour 
of the Gold, and to make the Parcels weigh heavier : The Dutch make no ufe of it, but 
they carry it to the Country of the Malayans, where they make confiderable Profit of it. 

(4) Tutenak [or Tuttenague] a Metal, which partakes of the Nature both of Tin and Iron,yielding 
a hundred and fometimes a hundred and fifty per Cent. (5) Druggs ,efpecially Rhubarb. (6) A 
great Quantity of Utenfils of yellow Copper, fuch as Bafons, Chafing-Difhes, great Kettles, &c. 

They import from Batavia 5 (1) Silver in Piafters. (2) Spices, particularly Pepper, Cloves, 

Nutmegs, &c. (3) Tortoife-Shells, of which the Chinefe make very neat Toys, and among 

other Combs,, Boxes, Cups, Knife-Handles, Pipes, and Snuff-Boxes, after the European Fafhion, 
which they fell for ten Sous. (4) Sandal-Wood ; alfo red and black Wood, proper for Cabinet- 
Work, with another red Wood, commonly call’d Brafil- Wood, which ferves for dying. (5) Agat- 
Stones, ready cut, whereof the Chinefe make Ornaments for their Girdles; Buttons for their 
Caps, and a kind of Neck-lace. (6) Yellow Amber in Lumps, which they buy very cheap. 

(7) Laftly, European Cloth, which they have alfo at a moderate Price, and fell again at 
japan* . . ^ , 

This is the greateft Trade the Chinefe drive abroad. They likewife go, but very feldom, ™ r e g. u ^ 
to Ac hen, Malacca , Thor, Pdf ana, Ligor, which belongs to the Kingdom of Siam, to Cochin- tries. 
china, &c. The Trade they carry on at Thor, is the moft eafy and profitable. They would 
not get even as much as would pay the Expence of their Voyage by going to Achen, if 
they fail’d of being there in November and December ; at which time the Ships of Surat and 
Bengalee upon the Coaft. 

They feldom import any thing elfe from thefe Countries but Spices, fuch as Pepper, Cinna- Commodities 
mon, &c. Birds-Nefts, which are counted Delicacies at the; Chinefe Tables, Rice, Camphire, :om - 
Ratan (a kind of very long Canes, which they twift together like final! Cords,) Torches made 
of the Leaves of certain Trees, that bum like Pitch, and ferve for Flambeaux when they walk 
in the Night; alfo, Gold, Tin, &c. , 

It remains only to fpeak of the Trade carry’d on in China by the Europeans ; who have Trade of tha 
the Liberty of fcarce any'Port, except that of Kan-ton, which is open to them at certain times gg'*' 
of the Year. Not that they go up as far as the City itfelf, hut caft Anchor at Whang-pu, a 
Place about four Leagues Abort of it, in the River; which there is fo crouded with a Mul¬ 
titude of Veffels, that it looks like a large Wood. Formerly Cloths, Chryftals, Swords, 

Clocks, Striking-Watches, Repeating-Clocks, Telefcopes, Looking-Glaffes, Dnnking-Glaffes, &c. 
were carry’d thither. But fince the Englifh come regularly every Year, all thefe are as cheap as 
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in Europe ; and Coral itfelf can hardly be fold there any longer without Lofe : f u that at 
prelent there is no trading to Advantage with any thing but Silver in China,, where confiderable 
Profit may be made, by purchafing Gold, which is a Commodity there, 
finid of chi- T j ie Qgj d t0 be met with at Kan-ton, comes partly out of the Provinces of China , and partly 
** profitable. forcign Countries, as Achen, Cochin-china, Japan, &c. and is all melted over-again in 
that City, ^except what comes from Cochin-china ; which is commonly the moft fine and pure 
that can be, when it is bought of,the King of that Country: for that fold clandeftinely by 
the People is not fo pure, and therefore they take Care to refine it at Kan-ton. The Chinefe 
divide their Gold by Alloys as they do in Europe. That which is commonly fold, is from 
ninety Carats to a hundred, and is more or lefs dear, according to the time when it was bought. 
It is much cheaper in March, April, and May, than it is from July to January ; becaufethis 
laft is the Seafon when there is the greateft number of Veffels in the Port or Road of Kan-ton. 
Other Com- There are alfo excellent Drugs to be bought in China, feveral forts of Tea, Gold-Thread, 
I!10di df j^'Mulk, precious Stones, Pearls, Quickfilver, &c. but the Trade carry’d on there by the Europeans, 
T npL, confifls chiefly in japann’d Works, China Ware, and Silks, with refpedt to which I {hall treat 
more at large in the following Articles. 


Of the Chinefe Varnifh. 

Places moft rTr“\ HOUGH the varnifh’d Works, made at Kan-ton, are neither fo beautiful nor fervice- 
virniiM 01 1 able by a great deal, as thofe that come from Japan, Fong-king, and Nan-king, 
'Works. ' •*- Capital of the Province of Kyang-nan: it is not that the Workmen do not employ 
the fame fort of Varnifh and Gilding, but becaufethey fit them up too haftily j. and then if they 
do but pleafe the Eye of the Europeans, they are well enough content. To japan a Piece of 
Work well, it ought to be done at Leifure, a whole Summer being fcarcely fufficient to bring 
it to Perfection ; but the Chinefe have rarely any by them that were made a considerable time 
beforehand 5 for they almoft ai ways wait till the Arrival of Ships, before they begin, that they 
may do them according as the Europeans{ha.]\ diredt. 

This Varnifh which gives fo fine a Luftre to their Works, and makes them fo much 
efteem’d in Europe, is neither a Compofition, nor fo great a Secret as fome have imagin’d ; to 
undeceive whom, it will be fufficient to give an Account where the Chinefe get it, and after¬ 
wards how they ufe it. 

Trccl ainifll " The Varnifh, call’d ffi, is a reddifh Gum, diftilling from certain Trees, by means of Incifions 
made in the Bark. Thefe Trees are found in the Provinces of Kyang-fi and Si-chwen , but 
thofe of the Diftridt of Kan-chew, one of the moil Southern Cities of Kyang-fi, yield that 
which is moft efteem’d. 

when in The Varnifh ought not to be drawn till the Trees are of feven or eight Years Growth, 
uejr Pnme. f or t h at w hich is procur’d before, is not fo fit for Ufe. The Trunk of the youngeft Tree, 
from whence they begin to draw it, is a Chinefe Foot in Circumference, and the Chinefe 
Foot is much larger than the King’s Foot in France. It is faid that the Varnifh of fuch 
Trees is better than that which diftills from thofe older, but that they yield much lefs : yet, 
whether there be any Foundation for this Report, is uncertain, becaufe the Merchants make 
Their Shape no Scruple to mix them both together. Thefe Trees, whofe Leaf and Bark are very like thofe 
and Sue. of the Afh, are fcarce ever more than fifteen Feet high j and when they are of that Growth, 
the Trunk is about two Foot and an half in Compafs. It is affirm’d that they bear neither 
Flowers nor Fruit, and that they multiply in the manner following: 

How propa- J n t he Spring, when the Tree begins to fprout, they choofe the moft promifing Sprig that 
£ ‘ proceeds from the Trunk, not from the Branches } and when it .is about a Foot long, they 
coat it with yellow Clay, This Coat begins about two Inches above the Place where it rifes, 
and reaches four or five Inches lower: It is at leaft three Inches thick, is laid on very clofe, 
and cover’d with a Mat carefully ty’d about it, to ftecure it from Rain, and the Injuries of the 
Air. It is left in this manner from the Vernal to the Autumnal Equinox, and then they 
open the Earth a very little way, to examine the Condition of the Roots, which the Sprig 
ufually fhoots forth, and are divided into feveral Strings. If thefe Strings are of a yellowifh or 
reddifh Colour, they judge ' that .it is time to feparate the Sprig from the Tree, and then 
they cut it dexteroufly without doing it the lead Damage, and afterwards plant it. But if the 
Strings are Bill white,, it is a Sign they are too tender, and fo they clofe up the Coat again, and 
defer cutting the Shoot till the next Spring; But whether it is planted in the Spring, or 
Autumn, a good deal of Alfees mull: be put into the Hole, prepar’d for that Purpofej other- 
wife the Pifmires, as they affirm, would devour the tender Roots, or at leaft get out all the 
The Varaiih' and fo caufe them to wither. 

when and t The Varnifh is to be procured from thefe .Trees only in the Summer Seafon; for in the 
howdrawa Winter they yield none, and that which diftils in the Spring or Autumn, is always mix'd 
With Water: befides, they yield it only' in the Night-time, and never in the Day. In order 
to draw out the Varnifh, they make feveral horizontal Incifions in the Bark, round the 
Trunk, which ,are either deeper or fhallower, according to its Thicknefs. The firft R°' v 
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of Incifions is but feven Inches from the Ground, the fecond is at the fame Difiance above 
the firft; and thus at the end of every feven Inches there is a Row of Incifions, not oiily 
to the Top of the Trunk, but even along fuch of the Branches as are of a fufficient Thicknefs 
to bear it. 

They ufe a little Knife with a femicircular Blade to make thefe Incifions, which mu ft not 
be done dire&ly downward, butilanting, nor deeper than the Bark is thick. While the Operator 
makes them with one Hand, he thrufts the Edge of a Shell, which he has in the other, as 
far in as he can, that is, about half a Ghinefe Inch; and this is fufficient to fupport the Shell 
without any thing elfe. Thefe Shells are very common in China , and much larger than our 
biggeft Oyfter-Shells. The Incifions being made in the Evening, next Morning they gather 
what is run into the Shells; in the Evening they fix them again in the feme Incifions, and 
continue fo doing till the end of the Summer. The Proprietors of thele Trees do not ufually 
draw off the Varnilh thcmfelves, but let them for the Seafon at the Rate of two pence half¬ 
penny a Foot to Merchants; who hire Labourers to attend, giving them an Ounce of Silver 
a Month, if they find their own Vidtuals, which is moil common, if not, then they have 
but three half-pence a Day. One of thele Labourers is fufficient to take care of fifty Feet of Tree. 

It is neceftary to ufe lome Precautions, to fecure the Labourers from the bad Effects of the 
Varnifh; fe that whether the Merchants maintain them or not, they are oblig’d to have a bv 

large Veil'd of Oil, wherein has been boil’d a certain Quantity of the Flefliy Filaments which tho(e\\ ho 
are found intermix’d with the Fat of Hogs, and remain after the Fat has been melted: The thc 
Proportion is one Ounce to a Pound of Oil. When the Workmen go to place the Shells anu 
in the Trees, they carry with them a little of this Oil, wherewith they rub . the Face and Hands; 
and in the Morning, when they have gather’d the Varnifh, and return to the Merchants, they 
rub themfelves more carefully with it. After Dinner they wafh their Bodies with hot Water, 
prepar’d by the Merchant, wherein has been boil’d a certain Quantity of the,following Drugs, 
viz. the outward rough Shell of Chefnuts, the Bark of the Fir-Tree, Salt-Petre in Cryftals, 
and a Sort of Blits* an Herb eaten in China and the Indies ; all which are luppos’d to 
be of a cold Nature. With this Water every Labourer wafhes himfelf very carefully, in a 
little Tin Baffin; for they will not ufe the common Copper Bafons, wherein the Chmje ufually 
wafli their Faces in the Morning, having feme Objection to that Metal. 

During the time they are at work at the Trees, their Heads are cover’d with a Linen. 

Bag, ty’d about their Necks, wherein are only two Holes for their Eyes; before them they 
wear a fort of Apron, made of Doe-Skin, which is bung about their Necks with Strings, 
and ty’d round their Middles; they have alfo Bufkins of the fame, and long Gloves on 
their Arms. When they gather this Varnifh, they have a Vefifel made of Neat’s Leather, 
faften’d to their Girdle ; then with one Hand they take out the Shells, and ferape them with 
a fmall Iron Inftrument, which they hold in the other, till they have got out all the Varnifh i 
at the Bottom of the Tree is a Bafket, wherein they leave the Shells till the Evening. To 
facilitate coming at the Varnifh, the Proprietors take care to plant the Trees not far afunderj 
and when the Time of gathering it is come,, they lay a great number of Poles from one to 
another, which faften’d with Cords ferve lnftead of Ladders to get up by. 

The Merchant has always ready at his Houfe, a great earthen Veflel, plac’d under a fquare 
wooden Frame, like that of a Table, fupported by four Feet. On the Frame is a thin Cloth, 

(whole four Corners are faften’d to Rings,) lay’d very flack, whereon they pour the Varnifh; and 
when the fluid part, has run through, they wring out the reft, all but a little, that remains Qs ah .^ ^ 
behind, which is fold to the Druggifts, as being fometimes us’d in Phyfic. They are well „ 7 g?h 5 
enough fetisfy’d with their Bargain, when a thoufend Trees in one Night yield twenty Pound Jug. 
of Varnifh. After the Gathering is over, the Merchant puts. the Varnifh in wooden Buckets, 
well caulk’d on the Outfide, fattening on the Covers with ftrong Nails. A Pound of Varnifh 
while it is frefh, is valu’d at about forty Sous; and the Merchant gains double or more, accord¬ 
ing to the Diftance of the Place to which it is carry’d. 

The Labourers pay very dear for gathering the Varnifh, if they do not take the above- pifeafc ejuif- 
mention’d Precautions. The Difeafe begins with a kind of Ringworm, which in the Space 
of a Day covers the whole Body, Face and all, for it fpreads in a few Hours, and grows very vatniffe 
. red. Soon after the Perfon’s Face becomes bloated, and his Body, which fwells to an extra¬ 
ordinary Degree, feems quite cover’d with a Leprofy. To heal a Man attack’d with this Dis¬ 
temper, they give him immediately a confiderable Quantity of the aforefeid medicinal Water for 
wattling with to prevent thefe Accidents, which purges him violently : they afterwards make for 
.him a ftroiw Fumigation with the fame Water, wrapping him up very dole. By this means the 
Swelling is remov’d, but the Skin is not fo foon heal’d ; for it cracks in feveral places, from 
whence proceeds a great deal of Water. To remedy this, they take of the Herb that I call’d 
above a kind of Blits, dry and burn it; then upon the part moil. affe&ed they put the Allies, 
which imbibing the fharp Humour, the chopp’d Skin dries and falls off, a new Skin fucceeding 

1U ThcChineje Varnifh, befides the Beauty it gives to the fmalleft Piece of Work it is apply’d Exce „ enc ; ts 
to has likewife the Property of preferving the Wood,, and hindering the leaf! Moifture from of the v«r- 
entring it: Pour whatever Liquor you pleafe upfin it, and only wipe it with a wet Cloth, mlh * 
and there will remain neither Mark nor Smell behind. But then there is a great Art in ufing 
it: for let it be ever fo good in its Kind, yet there is Hill need of a dextrous and careful Hand 
*Vop. I. 4 Qw. • t0 
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to apply it. The Workman ought to be Matter of a great deal of Patience as well as Skill, to 
find the jutt Temper that the Varnifli requires; for if it be either too thick or too thin, he will 
make but very indifferent Work of it . . > 

The Varnifli is apply’d in two different Manners; the one, which is molt Ample, is im¬ 
mediately upon the Wood: After it has been- well polifh’d, they do it over two or three 
times with Tong-yew, a kind of Oil; and whenitis well dry’d, lay on their Varnilh as often. 
It is fo tranfparent that the Grain of the Wood appears clearly through it; and therefore if 
they would conceal the Materials they work upon* they lay on the Varnilh a great number 
of times, and then it becomes fo gloffy that it refembles a Looking-Glafs. When the Work 
is dry, they paint feveral forts of Figures with Gold or Silver, fuch as Flowers, Men, Birds, 
Trees, Mountains, Palaces, &V. over which they lay Varnilh, once more, but lightly, both to 
preferye and give it a Glofs. 

The other Manner, which is not fo plain, requires more preparation, for it is laid upon a 
kind of Mattie, or Pafte-board, compos’d of Paper, Flax, Lime, and lome other Materials; 
which being well beaten together, and glu’d upon- the Wood, makes a Ground very fmooth and 
firm : on this they pafs the Oil before mention’d two or three times, and then apply feveral 
Lays of Varnilh, letting each dry one after another. Every Workman has his own way of 
doing things, which are more or lefs perfeft according to his Skill, (a) 

It often happens that by fpillihg Tea and other hot Liquors upon thefe Japan’d Works, 
they lofe their Luftre, becaufe the Varnilh grows dull, and turns yellow. “ The Means, (fays 
“ a Chinefe Author) to give it the Ihining Black that it had before, is' 1 to. expofe it for a 
“ Night to a white Frott, of elie, which is better, to hold it for fometime in'the Sun.” ■ 


Of the Porcelain or China-Ware. 


Porcelain or "|P| OR C EL AIN, which is the mod common Furniture us’d by the Chinefe, and the chief 
cwwarc, Ornament of their Houfes, has been fo much fought after in Europe , and ftill makes 

fo great a Branch of its Trade, that it. will not be-amils to acquaint the Reader with 
the Manner of making it. Some Authors pretend that it is compos’d of Egg-Shells, or. of 
Shells of a certain Fitt), bury'd in the Earth for twenty or thirty, of even a hundred Years. 
But this is mere Invention of fuch Writers, who have boldly palm’d their own filly Conjectures 
on the World, in many other Particulars alfo, concerning China ; of which they have given 
the mott falfe, and often the moft ridiculous Accounts. " 
made only at China-Ware is made no where’but in one’Town of the Provihce of Kyang-f,, nam’d 
in King-ie-cbtng, which is a League in Length, containing upwards of a Million, of Souls. It is 
not above three Miles dittaht from Tew-lyang, a City of tile third Rank, whereon it depends, 
lying in the Diftrid of Jau-cheiv, one of the Cities of the firft Rank in the Province. 
AsP. Dentrccolles had a Church in King-te-ching , and among his Converts there were feveral, 
Curious Ac- who both made China-Ware, and drove a confiderable Trade in it, he obtain’d from them 
byP.iJL an Knowledge relating to every Branch of 'this turious Art. Befides this, he has feen 
uiies. eveiy thing himfelf, and confulted the Chinefe Books that treat on this Subject, efpecially the Hi- 
^‘ 7 ,® A nn als of Few-lyang^: for it is a Cuftoni in China for .every City to print a Hiftory of 
its DiftnCt, comprehending its Situation, Extent, and the Nature of the Country; an Account 
of, the Manners of the Inhabitants, and the Perfons diftinguifh’d for Arms, Learning, or Inte- 
guty of Life; the extraordinary Events, and efpecially the Merchandizes and Provifions which 
are exported or fold there. 1 ' 

Its inventor r ^U^Miffionary has fearch’d in vain to find out the Inventor of China-Ware , for the Annals 
unknown. * a X nothing of him, nor whether the Difcovery was owing to Chance or Experience. They 
only fay, that it was exquifitely white, without any Defed; and that whatever was tranf- 
ported into other Kingdoms, had no other Name but The precious Jewels of Jau-chew. And 
lower it is added, The fine Qblma-Ware, which is of a lively Jhining White , and a clear Sky- 
Blue, comes all from King-te-ching. It is made in other Places, but it is of a quite different 
Colour and Finenefs. . - 


« , ^ lort ( n ° t t0 ^P ea k of the other fort of Ear then-Ware made all over China, but to whic 

make kdL never § lve , Name of Porcelain) there are fome Provinces, as thofe of Kan-ton an 
were truitids ^f-kyen,^ where they make Porcelain, but Strangers cannot be deceiv’d therein ; for that c 
\KT ^ en 1S a l wl ! ite as ^ n0W} but has ho Glois, and is not painted with various Colours. Th 
Workmen of King-te-ching formerly carry’d thither all their Materials, in hopes , of being con 
1 t ^Gainers, by reafon of the great Trade then; driven by the Europeans at A-mwi) bn 
' t? eif Labour, for they could never make it there with Succefs. 

I he Emperor Kang-hi, who defil’d to know, every thing, caus’d fome Workmen in Porcelan 
to be brought to Pe-hng, and every thing proper for that Manufadure. They did their ntmol 
uccee , being under the Prince’s Eye, and yet we are affur’d that their Work faiPd. \ 


(A) For a more particular Account of laying on the Varnilh, fee before, p. 9 ; 
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is pofiibie the Reafons of Intereft and Policy had a Hand in the Mifcarriage 3 hut however that 
be, King-te-ching alone has the Honour of fnpplying all parts of the World with Porcelain ; 
even the Japanefe come to China for it; 

Every thing that relates to China-Ware, fays P. Dentrecolles (b), (for it is he who fpeaks in Heads tr . 3t . 
the reft of this Article) maybe reduc’d to the following Heads : viz.! The Materials whereof 'at in‘this 
it is compos’d, and how they are prepar’d; tire different Kinds of Porcelain, and the Manner Artidt - 
of making it; the Oil which gives it the Glofs, and its Quality's ; the Colours which embellifh 
it, and the Art of laying them on ; the Baking, and Meafures taken to give it a proper 
Degree of Heat; laftly, I Avail make fome Refleftions on the ancient and modern Porcelain, 
as alfo op certain things, which render it impracticable for the Chinefe to imitate thofe Pa terns 
that have been or may be fent them. 

But before I begin, it may be proper to undeceive thofe who imagine that the Name Porcelain no 
of Porcelain comes from a Chinefe Word. .Indeed there are fome Words, tho’ but very few Chme ^ Wt>r ^ 
in number, which are both French and Chinefe: The [or Tea] for Inftance, as we call it, 
is like wife call’d The in the Province of Fo-kyen , tho’ the Name in the Mandarin Lan¬ 
guage is Cha. Papa and Ma ma , are likewife Words, which in fome Provinces, and particu¬ 
larly, at King-te-ching, are in the Mouths of Children, and fignify Father and Mother. But 
as for the Name of Porcelain, it is fo far from being Chinefe, that none of the Syllables whereof 
it is compos’d, can be either pronounc’d or written by the Chinefe ; the Sounds not being to be 
found in their Language. It is likely • that the Word came from the Portuguefe, notwith- 
ftanding that with them Porcella?ia fignifies properly a Cup or Porrenger-, and that Lct^a is 
the Name they generally give to the Ware, which we call Porcelain, and the Chinefe commonly 
Tfe-ki. 

I. The Materials of China -Ware, and how prepar'd. ' 

T HE Matter of Porcelain con lifts of two forts of Earth, one call’d Pc tun tfe, and the 

other liau tin: This latter is mix’d withfhining Particles, the other is Amply white,£^0° W ° 
and very fine to the Touch. At the fame time that a great number of Barks afeend the River Earth, 
from Jau-cbew to King-te-ching, in order to load with China-Ware, nearly as many fmall 
ones defeend from Ki-miven, laden with Fe-tun-tfe and Kau-lin, in form of Bricks; for 
King-te-ching produces no Materials fit for Porcelain. 

The Fe-tun-tfe, whofe Grain is fo very fine, is nothing elfe but pieces of Rock, dug out of t . The p*. 
Quarries, and made into that Form. All forts of Stones are not proper for Fe-tun-tfe , other- tm-t/e. 
wife there would be no Occafion to go twenty or thirty Leagues diftant in the next Pro¬ 
vince to look for it. The Chinefe fay the right Stones ought to have a greenifti Caft. 

The firft Preparation is in the following manner They break the Stone with great Iron . . 

Mallets, and putting the Pieces into Mortars, reduce, them, to very fine Powder, by help 10Wprsjpal c 
of certain Peftles, the Head whereof is made of Stone, and capp’d, with Iron. Thefe Peftles 
work without ceafing, being put in Motion, either by the Labour of Men, or elfe by means of 
Water, in the fame manner as the Hammers of Paper-Mills. They afterwards caft the Powder 
into a great Jar full of Water, and ftirr it. up ftrongly with an Iron Shovel; then having 
refted a few Minutes, there rifes bn the Surface a fort of Cream four or five Fingers thick, 
which they take oft) and pour into another VefTel .full-of Water. In this manner they agi¬ 
tate the Water in the firft Jar feveral times, ftill gathering \Jvhat fwims on the Top, till 
there remains nothing but the grofspart, which they take out and pound afi'efh. 

With refped to the fecond Jar, wherein that is caft which was gather’d from the firft, they Reduced to » 
wait till there is form’d at the Bottom a kind of Pafte, and when the Water appears clear Pafte > a nd 
at Top, they pour it gently off, that the Sediment may not be difturb’d, and throw the Pafte ^ £n C 1 «. 
into large Moulds .to dry: But before it is quite hard, they divide it into fmall Bricks, which 
they fell by hundreds; and to this Shape, and its Colour, it owes the Name of Fe-tun-tfe . The 
Moulds wherein this Pafte is thrown, are a kind of large Boxes, whofe Bottoms are cover’d 
with Bricks, plac’d upright, fo as to make an even . Surface, oyer which they lay a thick 
Cloth; then they pour in the Matter, which they cover foon after with another Cloth, and 
place thereon a fecond Bed of Bricks, laid clofe together fiatwife: All this is done to get out 
the Water more readily, without lofing any thing of the Subftance, which as it grows hard, 
eafily takes the. Figure of the Bricks. ; 

There would be nothing to add to this Article, 'if the Chinefe were not addicted to adulterate 
their Goods; but People who roll fmall Grains of Pafte in Pepper Powder, in order to mix 
them with the true Pepper, are not. willing to fell Pe-tun-tfe unmix’d with groffer .Matter; for 
which reafon they are oblig’d to purify it again at King-te-ching, before they ufe it. 

The Kau-lin, which is another component part of Porcelain, requires fomewhat lefs Labour in 2 The 
the Preparation than the Pe-tun-tfe -. They find Mines of it in the Heart of certain Mountains, ti». 
whofe Surface is cover’d with a reddifh Earth. Thefe Mines are pretty deep, and the Matter 
we are fpeaking of is found in Lumps, which they make into Bricks, in the fame manner as Like tho 
the Fe-tun-tfe, I do not at all doubt that the white Earth of Malta, call’d St. Paul’s Earth, white Ear* 
is of much the rime Nature with the Kau-lin, tho’ the fmall fhining Particles have not been of 
■ « ’ ob- * 

^B) This Account is taken from the Lettres Edif,antes, where there are two Pieces written by this Jcjait on the Subjeftj 
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lu Quality, obferv’d in it. The fine Porcelain receives its Firmnefs from the Kau-lin , Which is as it were 
the Sinews thereof; and thus the Mixture of a foft Earth gives Strength to th Q Pe-tun-tfe, which 
is got from the hardeft Rocks. A rich Merchant inform’d me that fome Years ago the Englijb 
o^Dutch (for the Chinefe Name is common to both (c) Nations) bought a Quantity of the ft. 
tun-tje, and carry’d it into their Country, to make China-Wave-, but that having forgot the 
Kau-lin , their Defign mifearr/d, as they afterwards own’d : On which Occafion the Chinefe 
Merchant faid with a Laugh, that They would have a Body , whoje Flejlrjlmki be jitfported with¬ 
out Bones. . 

A third in- They have lately found out another proper Ingredient ui the Compofition of China-Wm, 
gredk-ntor w hich is a Stone, or kind of Crayon, call’d Whfl-jkc, whereof a fort of Ptilan is made by the 
Sif Chinefe Phyficians, who reckon it deterfive, opening and cooling. They take fix parts' of this 
Stone, and one of Liquorice, which they pulverife; and putting half a Spoonful of the Powder 
into a Cup of frdh Water, give it the Patient to drink, pretending that this Ptifan cools 
the Blood, and allays the internal Pleat. ,The Perions concern’d in this Manufafiory have thought 
fit to ule this Stone in the room of Kau-lin ; and perhaps thofe parts of Europe that yield 
no Kau-lin may furnilh Whufhe: It is call’d Wha * becaufe it is glutinous, and partakes fome- 
thing of the Nature of Sope. The China- Ware that is made with it,- is fcarce, and much 
Its Qualities, dearer than the other. The Grain of it is exceeding fine, and as for the Painting, if com¬ 
par’d with ordinary CftW-Ware, it as far. exceeds it as Vellum does Paper; ' befides this 
China-Wave, is fa light, that it furprifes one who is accuftom-’d to handle the other Sorts i It 
is likewife much more brittle than the common, and it is difficult to hit upon the true 
Degree of baking it. Some do not make ufe of the Wba-fbe for the Body of’-the Work; 
contenting themfelves with making a fine Glue of it, wherein they dip the Porcelain -when 
it is dry, that it may take one Lay before it receives the Colour and Varnifh, by which means 
it acquires a good deal of Beauty. , ' 

How tire. I (hall now explain the Manner of working the Whd-Jhe. (i) When they have taken it out 

pared,” of the Mine, they wafh it in River or Rain-Water, to feparate the remainder, of yellow 
Earth that flicks to it.. (2) They then break it, and put it into a Tub, of Water to dif- 
folve, preparing it in the fame manner as the Kau-lin. It is affirm’d that Porcelain may 
, , be made With Wba-Jhe alone, prepar’d in this manner, without any Mixture. However, one 

iionc or her 111 y Converts, who had made fome of 1 this Kind, told me, that to. eight parts of Wha- 

nvbced. f:c he puts two parts of PeMun-tfe ; and that for the reft lie. proceeded in the fame manner 
as when he made the common C/jz«a-Ware, with the Pe-tun-tfe and Kau-lin. In this new 
kind of Porcelain the Whajlsc fupplies the'Place of the' Kau-lin: but one is much dearer 
than the other, for a Load of Kati-lin coft but twenty Sous, whereas that of the Wha-Jhi 
ftandsin a Crown; fo that no wonder this fort of China- Ware fhould be dearer . than the 
common-. 

Alfo for 2 fhall add One Obfervation more concerning- Wha-Jhi : When' it is prepar’d and made 
paintingFi- into 1 little Bricks like the Pe-tun-tJ’e, they diffolve a certain Quantity of them in Water; and 

giues. making a very clear Pafte of it, with a Pencil dipp’d therein trace feveral Fancies upon the 

Porcelain, to which, after it is dry, they give the Varnifh. When it is bak’d thefe Defigns 
appear, being of a different White •from that of the Body of the Ware, and not unlike a thin 
Vapour,, fpread over the' Surface. The White of th a Wha-Jhi is call’d White of Ivory , Syang 
yd fie. 

Another Mi. They paint Figures on the Porcelain, alfo with She-kau , a kind of Stone or Mineral like 
nerai for Allum, which gives another kind of white Colour, and is particular in this, .that before it is 

white. 11 *’ prepar’d it muft be burnt in the Fire ; afterwards they break it, and manage it like the 

Wha-Jhd: they throw it into a VefTel full of Water, ftir it about, and gather the Cream that 
fivims on the Top from time to time; and when .this is done they find a pure Mafs, 
which they ufe in the fame manner as the purify’d Whafhi. 

The She-kau does not enter into the Compofition of Porcelain; for nothing yet has been found 
proper to fupply the Place of the Kau-lin, and give Confiftence to the Ware, but the Wha-Jhi. 
If, as they tell me, more than two parts of Pe-tun-tfe be put to eight of Wha-Jhi , the porcelain 
will fink down in the Oven, for want of a Body, or rather, becaufe there is not a proper 
Cohefion of the Parts. • . 


2. The Oil which gives the Glofs to the Porcelain. 


The Oil of T) ESIDES the Barks loaded with Pe-tun-tfe and Kau-lin, which lye along the Bank* 
Stone or Vat-X) fide at Khig-te-chhi g, there are others full of a whitiffi liquid Subftance.. I knew a 
Saving the ? reat wll51e a go» that tWs was* an Oil which gives the Ware its Whitene/s and Glofs, but was 
Porcelain, ignorant what it was made of; a thing I have ftnee learn’d. The Chineje Name Tew, given 
to different Sorts of Oil, feems not fo fultable to this Liquid, as the If, which fignifies Varnf, 
as I believe .it Would be call'd itl Europe. - This Oil or Varnifh is procur’d from a very bard 
Stone; but this is no ftrange thing,'fince it is pretended that Stones are form’d of the* Salts 
and Oils of the Earth, which mix and unite intimately together. 


(c) That is, J fhppofe, Tbz U.id-hair'd Men. Sse before p. - 33 , 3 .. 
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Tht>’ Oil may be gotten from the Stone, whereof the Pe-tun-tfe are made, yet they choofe 
this fort, becaufe it is whiter, and the Spots are of a deeper Green. The Hiftory of Few lyang , 
tho’ it does not enter into particulars, fays, the Stone proper for the Oil has Spots of the Colour of 
Cvpre.fs Leaves, Pe Jhu ye pan ; or red Marks on a brownifh ground, much like the Plant call’d 
toad-flax, Ju chi ma tang. 

After this Stone has been very well wafh’d, it muft be prepar’d in the fame manner as the How prepare 
Pe-tun-tfe i And when the Cream, or pureffc part of the Matter in the firft Jar, or Veflel, has ed - 
been put into the fecond, to about a hundred Pounds thereof, they add a Pound of She-kau , 
made red-hot in the fire, and beaten fmall. This is, as it were, the Runnet which gives it a Con- 
iiltence, tho’ they take care to keep it always liquid. 

This Oil of Stone is never ufed alone, but .is mixed with another, which is, as it were, the oil of Lim e 
Soul of it, and compofed as follows: They take large pieces of Quick-Lime, whereon they attd Fem 
throw a little Water with their Hands to reduce it to a Powder ; over this they fpread a Lay of Aftes ' 
dry Fern, and over that again another of Lime. Having thus put on feveral Lays, alternately 
one upon another, they fet Fire to the Fern; and when the whole is confirm’d, divide the Afhes 
between five or fix new Lays of dry Fern: or if there be more of them the Oil will be fo much 
the better. 

Heretofore, fays the Hiftory of Few-lyang , befides Fern, they made ufe of the Wood of a 
Tree, the Fruit of which is call’d Se-tfe. To judge from the roughnefs of the Fruit before it is 
ripe, and by its little Crown, it feems to be a kind of Medlar. They now make no ufe of it, 
perhaps becaufe it is become exceeding fcarce; and probably it is for want of this Wood that 
the China- Ware made at prefent is not fo beautiful as it was formerly. The nature of the Lime 
and Fern contributes to the goodnefs of the Oil; and I have obferv’d that what comes from 
fome Places is much more valuable than that which is brought from others. 

When they have gotten a fufficient quantity of the Afhes of Lime and Fern,they throw them How prepar- 
into a Veflel full of Water. In a hundred Pounds of it they diflolve a Pound of She-kau, then ed ?- nd mixed 
ftirring the Mixture very well, let it reft till there appears upon the Surface a Skin or Cruft ; 
which they gather and put into a fecond Veflel, repeating the whole feveral times. When there 
is form’d a kind of liquid Pafte at the bottom of. the fecond Jar, they prepare it, pouring off the 
Water very gently; and this is the fecond Oil, which is to be mixt with the preceding. In 
order to have a proper Mixture, the two kinds of Oil ought to be equally thick ; for which reafon 
they from time to time dip fmall Bricks of Pe-tun-tfe into both, in order to difoover by their 
Surface, when drawn out, whether the Oil be of an equal Confiftence. So much for the Qua¬ 
lity of thefe two .forts of Oils: As to the Quantity,the beft way is to mix ten Meafures of Oil of 
Stone;, with one Meafure of that made of the Afhes of Fern and Lime; thofe who are mofl 
fparing, never put in lefs than three Meafures. If the Merchants who fell this Oil are inclin’d 
to tricking, they may eafily increafe the Quantity, only putting Water into it; and to conceal 
the Fraud, adding She-kau in proportion, which hinders the Matter from being too liquid. • 

There is another kind of Varnifh call’d Pfi kin yew, that is, Varnijh of buhid Gold: but I y arnJ{il of 
fhould rather call it Varnifh of the Colour of Caft Brafs, or Coflfee, or of a dead Leaf. To burnt Gold; 
make this Varnifh, which is a new Invention, they take common yellow Earth, and manage it 
in the fame manner as the Pe-tun-tfe ; and when this Earth is prepar’d, they ufe none but the 
fineft Matter, which they caft into Water, and make a kind of Glue of, about the thicknefs of 
the common Varnifh call’d Pe-yew, made of pieces of Rock-ftone. Thefe two Varnifhes Pf- 
kin and Pe-yew are mix’d'together; and as for this purpofe they ought to be of an equal Confi¬ 
ftence, trial is made thereof by dipping a Pe-tun tfe into each fort, and if the Varnifhes enter 
the Bricks, they are deem’d fit for incorporating. They likewife put into the Pf-kin, Varnifh, or 
the Oil of Lime and Fern^ Afhes prepar’d as above, and of the fame Confiftence as the Pe-yew ; 
mixing more or lefs of thefe two Varnifhes with the Pf-kin, according as they would have it 
deeperor clearer; to know whichfeveral Trials muft be made: For inftance, they put two Cups 
full of the Pf-kin to eight of the Pe-yew, and to four Cups full of this Mixture they put one 
Cup of Varnifh made of Lime and Fern. , 

A few Years ago they found the Art to paint with the Pfwi, that is, with the Violet-Colour, Art 0 f gi M. 
and to.gild the Chinal Ware. They have alfo try’d to make a mixture of Leaf-Gold with Var- iygandpamt- 
,nifh and Powder of Flint, which might be apply’d in the fame manner as they do the red Oil: j^Sur ' 
but this Attempt did not fucceed, and they, found that the Varnifh Pf-kin look’d more beauti- lately in¬ 
fill and glofly. At one time they made Cups, applying the gilt Varnifh on the Outfide, and vented - 
the pure white within: But they have varied their Method fince. Thus upon a Cup or Veflel, 
which they defigned to varnifh with the Pf-kin, they ftuck on a round or fquare piece of wet 
Paper in one or two Places; then having laid on the Pf-kin, they took off the Papers, and painted 
the Places with red or blue, varnifhing thofe Parts alfo when the Ware was dry. Some fill’d 
up thefe empty Spaces with a blue or black Ground,, in order to gild them after the firft Baking. 

3. Manner of making China-// 7 * are, 

B EFORE I fhew the Method of ufmgthis Oil, or rather Varnifh, It will be proper china Manu. 

. to give an Account how C&w-Ware is made: in doing which I fhall begin with the| 

Work that goes forward in the leaft frequented Part of King te ching. There, in a Place encom- 1 ° 

Vol. I. 4 R pafl’d 
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pafs’d with Walls, they have built vaft Pent-Houfes, wherein appears abundance of Earthen 
VetTels in rows .one above another. Within this inclofure an infinite number of Workmen live 
and Work, each having his particular Talk. One Piece of China-Ware, before it is fit for the 
Furnace, paffes through the Hands of above twenty Perfons without the lead: Confufion, they 
having doubtlefs found that by fuch means the Work goes on the fafter. 

The firft Labour confifts in purifying the Pe-tun-tfe and Kau-lin , from the grofs Parts it 
abounds with when it comes to them. To this end they break the Pe-tun-tfe in Pieces,and throw 
purlfy’cL °' V it into a Veffel full of Water, ftirring it about with a large Spatula till it is diffolv’d : then they 
let it fettle a few Minutes j after which they gather what fwims on the Surface, repeating the 
fame in the Manner before mentioned. As for the Pieces of Kau-lin there is no occafion to 
break themj for. being put into a very clean Bafket, and fo let down into a Veffel full of Water, 
they diflblve of themfelves, commonly leaving Impurities behind that are thrown away. In a 
Year’s time this Refufe gathers to a vaft quantity, making great heaps of white fpungy Sand, of 
which it is neceffary to dear the Place where they work. 

And mixed Theft two Materials being thus prepar’d, they irnift be mix’d in a juft Proportion: For mak- 
mi ing fine China- Ware, there goes the fame quantity of Kau-lin as Pe-tun-tJ'e ; for the middle Sort, 
they put four Parts of Kau-lin to fix of Pe-tun-tfe j and for the worft, they allow one Part of 
Kau-lin to three of Pe-tun-tfe. ' When fo fair is done, they throw the Mafs into a large hollow 
Place, well pav’d, and cemented every where: Then they tread and knead it till it grows hard. 
This Work is very laborious; for theChriftians who were employ’d at it feldotn came to Church, 
not being able to obtain that Liberty, without getting others to fupply their Places; becaufe 
when this Labour ceafes to go on, all the reft of the Workmen ftop of courfe. The Matter 
being thus wrought, they take Pieces of it and fpread them on large Slates, where they knead 
and roll it every way, taking great care that there be no hollow Places in it, or any foreign 
Matter mixt with it: For a Hair ora Grain'of Sand would fpoil the Ware: and if the 
Mafs is not well kneaded the China will crack, fplit, run,, and warp. From thefe firft Ele¬ 
ments arife fo many curious Works in Porcelain j which are made, Lome with the Wheel, 
others in Moulds only, and afterwards fin ifh’d with the Chifel. 

Smooth Chi- ■ ^ t ^ ie frnooth Ware are made the firft way : A Tea-Cup, for inftahee, when it comes from 
la made with the Wheel is very imperfeft, not unlike the Crown of a Hat before it is form’d on the Block, 
the Wheel, xhe Workman gives it the Widenefs and Height requir’d, and parts with it almoft as foon as he 
has taken it in hand: For he gets but three Deniers [or the value of half a Farthing]’for a Board, 
and every Board contains twenty fix Pieces. The Foot of the Cup is nothing'then but a fhape- 
lefs piece of Earth; which is hollowed with a'Chifel, when the Cup is dry, and has receiv’d 
all the Ornaments intended for it. From the Wheel • the Cup paffes immediately to a fecond 
Workman, who places it on its Foot; and foon after to a third, who puts, it in a Mould, (which 
is fixt on a fort of turning Wheel) and gives it; the Figures: A fourth polifb.es the Cup with a 
Chifel, efpecially towards the Edges; and to make it of a.,proper Thinnefs to render it tranfpa- 
rent, ferapesit feveral times, moiftening it a very little if it be. dry, left it Ihould break. When 
the Cup is taken out of the Mould, it muft be roll’d gently ’thereon, without preffing it more 
on one fide than the other; for elfe it would not be exactly round, or would warp., 

It,is futprizing to fee with what Swiftnefs thefe Veffels run thro’ fo many Hands, Some affirm 
that a Piece of China, by the time it is bak’d,- pafles.the Handsof feventy Workmen; whichl 
can eafily believe after what I have feen my ielf. : • 

The great Pieces of Porcelain are made at twice • One half is lifted upon the Wheel by three 
in Moulds''. 8 or ^' our Men, each of whom fupports a Side. of it, in. order , to give it the proper Shape; and 
the other half being almoft dry is join’d to it, by means of fome of .the fame Matter moiften’d 
in Water, which ferves inftead of Mortar or Glue. When the whole isl quite dry, they poliffi 
the Place where the Pieces were join’d' with, a Knife, both oft the.Infide and the Outfide, which 
afterwards by means of the Varnifh looks as fmooth as the reft; In the fame manner they apply 
Handles, Ears, and other parts to the Veffels. L : : ' ; ' ■ 

What has been laid, chiefly regards the Porcelain .madfelin Moulds, or by the Hands only: 
Such are thole Pieces that are fluted, or reprefen ting feveral Fancies; as Animals, Grotefque 
Figures, Idols, Bufts, befpoken by the Europeans, arid the like. Mould-Works of this fort.confift 
of there or four Pieces, which are join’d to .each other, and .afterwards firiifh’d with Inftrumehts, 
proper to hollow and poliffi them, as welbas to add feveral Strokes, which they do not receive 

fiom th’e Mould. As for Flowers and other Ornaments that are not in Relievo, but as it were 

engrav’d, they are imprefs’d on the China with Seals and Moulds: They alfo apply Relievo’s 
ready prepar d, much in the feme manner as Gold-Lace is put on a Suit of Clothes. 

_ Wprt follows, relating to Moulds, I have (lately been an . Eye-witnefs of myfelf When a 
Model is given them, which they cannot imitate "by the Wheel, they take the Impreffion of ft 
with a fort of Earth fit for that purpofe, and then feparating the’Mould from the Model in 
feveral Pieces, let it dry gently, r 

„ r ^^ e . n , the y are a ^ out to make ufe of this Mould j they fet it near the Fire for fome time : 

SUJi *,■ r. P uttln S in a quantity of the Stuff, according to the Thicknefs the China is to be of, 

vied. JfJ P‘ e S J* in every where with the Hand j and then placing it for a Minute or fo before the 

ne, t e •‘igure loofens from the Mould, by the drying up of the Moifture that held themtoge- 
tfter. I he different’ Pieces thus work’d feperately, are united again with the Stuff made feme- 
w la iqui . have feen Figures of Animals thus made that were quite folid. They firft | et 
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die Mafs harden, then giving it the Figure propos’d, afterwards finifh’d it with a Chile!, or added 
Parts that were made feparately. Thefe forts of Works are very troublefome to make, and in 
great requeft. When the Work is finifh’d, it is varnifh’d and bak’d; after which they paint it, 
if it be defir’d, with feveral Colours, and gild it, baking it a fecond time. Pieces of Porcelain 
thus made are fold extremely dear. All thefe Works ought to be flielter’d from the Cold, for 
when they do not dry equally, the Parts that are moift crack: To avoid which Inconveniency, 
they fometimes make Fires in thefe Laboratories. 

The Moulds, abovemention’d, are made of a yellow fat Earth, which is as it were in Lumps, How and of 
and as I imagine is common enough, being gotten in a Place not far from Kingte ching. They vvhat raade ' 
knead this Earth, and when it is become very firm, and fomewhat hard, they take the proper 
quantity for the Mould that is to be made, and beat it very much: After they have given it the 
Figure that is defir’d they let it dry, and in the laft place finifh it upon the Wheel. The Pot- 
ter here is well paid for his Labour. To haften a Work that is befpoken, a great number of 
Moulds are made, for employing feveral Companies of Workmen at the fame time. If care 
be taken of thefe Moulds, they will laft a long while; and a Merchant, who has them ready 
by him-for thofe forts of Works which Europeans require, can deliver his Goods much fooner 
and cheaper, and yet gain confiderably more by them, than another who has them to make. 

But if they fliould happen to crack, or have the leaffc Flaw in them, they are of no farther 
Service, unlefs for China of the fame Fafhion, but fmaller Size: For in fuch a Cafe they put it 
upon the Wheel, and repair it, that it may ferve a fecond time. 


4. Of the Colours for embellifhing the China, and the Art 
of laying them on . 

I T is now time to embelliffi the Porcelain, by letting it pafs into the Hands of the Painters. The Painters 
Thefe Wha-pey , or Painters of China, are as poor as the other Workmen ; and indeed it is of chha - 
no wonder, for, excepting fome few, a Prentice in Europe, who had ferv’d at the Trade ^ re no Ar ' 
but a few Months, cou’d perform as well. What they do that way is the effedt of Practice, 
afiifted by none of the moft extenfive Imagination, being .quite ignorant of all the excellent 
Rules of this Art; and yet, it muft be confefs’d, they have .a knack of painting Porcelain , as 
well as Fans and Lanthofns, of a very fine Gauze, with Flowers, Animals, and Landfkips, 
which are juftly admir’d. 

The Painting part is divided, in the fame Work-houfe, among a great number of Operators. 

It is the foie Bufinefs of one to ftrike the firft colour’d Circle, near the Edges of the Ware' 
another traces the Flowers, which are painted by a third; it belongs to one to draw Rivers and 
Mountains, to another Birds and other Animals: As for the Figures of Men, they are com¬ 
monly. the worft done of all. But we have no right to rally the Chinefe, for their manner of 
painting certain Landfkips, and Plans of Cities, brought illuminated from Europe . 

The China is made of all Colours, tho’ one feldom meets in Europe with any fort, but that China mads 
with a bright Blue upon a white Ground: However,I believe our Merchants have imported others.- °[ ad < ^|° ur3 
The Ground of fome is like our Burning-Glaffes;' that of others is quite red, done either with Oil- a pre “ ' 
red or Blown-red, and frofted with little Points, like our Paintings in Water-colours. When 
both forts of Work are done to peffe&ion, which yet is no eafy matter, they are vaftly priz’d, 
and extremely dear. In fhort, there is other China-Ware painted with Landfkips, in almoft 
all forts of Colours, and fet off with the Luftreof Gilding: Thefe are very beautiful when one 
will go to the expence of them ; but as for the ordinary China pf this kind, it is not compare- 
able to that which is painted limply with Blue. ; 

The Annals of King te ching. fay, that formerly People made life only of white Porcelain: None 
Perhaps becaufe they had not as yet found Blue in the Neighbourhood of Jau-chew ,. inferior to ;°£™ rly b,,t 
that ufed for the fineft Ware; which laft comes from far, and is fold very dear. They relate, 
that a China- Ware Merchant, having, been foip-wreck’d on a defart Coaft, found by accident 
abundantly more Riches than he had loft ; for wandering .upon the Shore, while the Sailors 
were building a fm'all Veflel out of the Wreck, he perceiv’d that the Stones^ for making the 
fineft Azure or Blue were very common there: Wherefore lie carry’d back with him a confi- 
derable quantity of them, and tis Paid, that fo charming a Blue was never feen at King te doing. 

But it feems the Chinefe Merchant could never afterwards light upon the Coaft, which Chance 

had before conduced him to. , ... , , ... . 

The Azure is prepar’d after the following manner r Firft they bury it in the Gravel, which is Lapu Ame- 
about the Depth of half a Foot in the Furnace, where they calcine it for twenty four Hours; P re ' 
then they reduce it into an inpalpable Powder, in the fame manner as they do other Colours , 1 
not upon Marble, but in great Porcelain- Mortars, the Bottoms of which are unglaz’d, as well 
as the Head of the Peftles which ferve to beat it. With regard to this Affair, there are fome 
few Remarks to be made : (1.) Before it is buried in the Gravel, of the Furnace, which is done 
before the Furnace is heated, it muft be well waffl’d from the Earth that fticks toil. (2.) It 
ouerht to be enclos’d in a Box made of Porcelain very well luted (3 ) When it is calcin’d they 
break it and paffing it through a Searfe, put it into a glaz’d Veffel, pouring thereon boiling 
Water then Sirring it about, they take off" the Scum which fwims on the Top, arid decant 

the 
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the Water very gently. This way of purifying the Blue with boiling Water. mu ft be repeated 
twice; after which they throw the Blue, while it is yet moift, and in the condition of a very fine 
Pafte ’ into a Mortar, where they grind it for a confiderable time. _ 

„, . i have been affur’d that this Azure .[or Lapis Armenusj is found in Coal-Pits, or among the 

red Earth that lies near them: It is ufual for fome of it to appear on the Surface, which is an 
infallible Sign that if you dig a little in the fame Place you will find more. It exifts 
in the Mine in fmall Pieces, about the Bignefs.of the middle Finger, but fiat and not round, 
The coarfe Azure is common enough, but the fine is very fcarce, and befides is not eafily dif- 
tinguifh’d by the Eye; wherefore to prevent being deceiv’d, it is neceflary to try it. This Proof 
con lifts in painting a China Cup, and then baking it. Could Europe furnifh this fine Lyau or 
Azure, and the beautifulwhich is a kind of Violet, as a great deal of it-would go in a 
little room, it would be a charming Commodity for King te ching , from whence the mod 
lovely Porcelain might be brought back in exchange. I have already (p)faid that the Pfyu is fold 
for a Lyarig and eight Tyen the Pound, that is, for nine Francs; and a-Box of fine jbjw, con¬ 
taining only ten Ounces, is fold for two Taels, which is twenty Sous an Ounce. 

They have attempted to paint fome VefTels black, with the fineft China- Ink, but without Sue- 
cefs; for when the Ware was bak’d it became very white.. Whence it may be prefum’d that the 
parts of the Ink, not being fubftantial enough,. were difllpated by the addon of the Fire; or 
rather that they had not fufficient ftrength to penetrate the Lay of Varnifh, nor to produce a 
Colour different from that of the Varnifh. , 

R cd Colour. The red is made of Pfau-fan, , or Copperas; and as the Chinefe may have fomething particular 

' in their Method of doing it, I fhall give an Account thereof. They put a Pound of Copperas into a 

Crucible, which they lute well to another, on the Top . of which laft is a fmall Opening, 
cover’d in fuch a mariner that it may be eafily uncover’d when there is occafion: Then they-put 
kindled Charcoal all about it, and to-make the Reverberation the ftronger, enclofe it with 
Bricks. The Matter is not brought to perfection till the very black Smoak ceafes, and a kind 
of a fmall, fine, thin Cloud fucceeds. Then they take a little of this Matter, moiften it with 
Water, and trying it upon Fir-wood, if it produces a bright Red, they take away the Fire which 
furrounds, and almoft covers the Crucible. When it is quite cold, they find a fmall Cake 
of Red at the Bottom of the Crucible : But the fineft red adheres to the Crucible that is above, 
A pound of Copperas yields four Ounces of Red, wherewith they paint the China. 

Tbo’ the Porcelain is naturally white, and becomes ftill more fo by means of the Oil that is 

lay’d on it, yet there are certain Figures, that require the laying a particular fort of white on the 

China , which is painted with different Colours. 

white, Vio- This White is made with a Powder of tranfparent Flint, calcin’d in the Furnace after the 
and VeTlow & me manner as ^ Lapis Armenus. To half an Ounce of this Powder they add an Ounce of 
powder’d Cerufe, or White-lead, which alfo enters into the Compofition of the Colours. For 
inftance, to make a Green, to one Ounce of Cerufe, and half an Ounce of powder’d Flint, 
they add three Ounces of what they call Pong-wha pyeri ; which, ’ according to the Information 
I could get, muft be the fineft Scales of hamnier’d Copper. The Green thus prepar’d becomes 
the Mother of the Violet, which is made by adding a quantity of the White, and is the deeper 
the more there isof the preparation of Green. The Yellow is made by mixing feven Drams 
of prepar’d white, mention’d before, with three Drams of the Copperas Red. 

The Colours The Colours appfy’d to Porcelain after it has been varnifh’d and bak’d do not appear green, 
tiiuSthe" violet > y ellow > or, red, till it has receiv’d the fecond Baking. The Chinefe Book fays, thefe 
fecond ba- feveral Colours are laid on with Cerufe, Salf-petre, and Copperas; but the Chriftian Potters 
kin 2' mentioned nothing to me but White-lead, which is mix’d with the Colour, when it is diffolv’d 
in Gum-water. ' 

Red Oil Co- The red Oil-colour, call’d Tew-li-hoUg, is made with the Powder of red Copper, and that 
lours. 0 f a s tQne or Flint which has a reddifh Caft. A Chriftian Phyfician told me that this Stone 
was a kind of Allum, ufed . in Phyfie< They . beat the whole in a Mortar, fixing with it 
young Men’s Urines and the Oil of Pe*yew, but.I could never difeover the Quantities of thefe 
Ingredients, thofe who have the Secret being very careful not to divulge it. They lay this 
Compofition on theChina before it is bak’d, without employing any other Varnifh; but they muft 
take heed while it is baking that it does not run to the bottom of the Cup.” They have allur’d 
me, that the Ware whereon they lay this Red. is not made of Pe-tun-tje but Kau-lin, of the 
yelloW ( Earth, prepar’d in the fame manner as the Pe~tun~tfe . It is very likely that fuch kind of 
Earth is moft proper to take this Colour. 

Copper Row- Perhaps you will be glad to be inform’d 'how this Copper Powder is prepar’d. It is well known, 
<ler - as I have elfewhere obferv’d, that they have, no coin’d Money in Chinafxxt inftead of it make ufe 
of Silver in Ingots, many Pieces of which are of a bafe Alloy: however, on certain Occafions, 
there is a neceflity of reducing it to fine Silver; as when, for inftance, the Taxes, or fuch like 
Contributions are to be paid: At which times they have recourfe to Workmen, whofe foie Bufinefs 
»■ to refine it, by feparating from it the Copper and the Lead in Furnaces made for the purpofe. ’ 
And of this Copper, which probably retains fome imperceptible Particles of the Silver and Lead, 
they make the Duft. 

Before the melted Copper hardens and congeals, they dip a Brufh flightly in Water, and, 
linking the Handle of it, fprinkle the Water on the melted Copper. This caufes a'Skin to rife 
upon the Surface, which they take up with fmall Iron Tongs, and plunge into cold Water. 

whence 


China- Ink 
not fit for 
faint. 


(a) Before, p. 335. the Violet Coloar is call’d ffwi, and no Price mention’d. 
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whence the Copper Powder is made, which increafes afi often as they repeat the Operation. 

’Tis my Opinion, that if the Copperas was diffoly’d in Aqua-fortis, this Powder of Copper 
wou’d be fitter for the Red I am fpeaking of: But the Chinefe have not the Art of making 
Aqua-fortis and Aqua-regia, all their Inventions being exceeding fimple, 

The other Kind with Cbe-wi-hong or Blown-red is done in the following Manner: They cie-w-hor.* 
take a Pipe, and covering one end with a fine Gauze, apply it gently to the red Powder ready or * 
prepar’d, which the Gaufe takes up; then blowing thro’ the other end upon the China, it appears Rcd ' 
cover’d over with fmall red Specks. This fort of Ware is dill dearer and fcarcer than the 
former; becaule, the making it is more, difficult, if all the neceflary Rules are obferv’d. 

They blow on the Blue in the fame manner as the Red, but it is much eafier to fucceed Other Co- 
therein. The Workmen agree, that if any wou’d be at the Expence, they could likewife loars aftJ . e - 
blow Gold and.Silver ‘upon the China> the Ground of which ffiould be black or blue; that is, Mown** 
they cou’d fpread equally over the Ware a kind of Golden and Silver Shower. This fort of For- on. 

.ceiain being of a new Tafte, would not fail to pleafe. They fometimes blow the Varnifh on. 

Thus,, feveral Years ago they made fome China- Ware, for the Emperor, fo very fine 
and llender, that they were oblig’d to lay them upon Cotton for fear of breaking them by 
handling; and as .they could not dip them in the Varnifli* without taking them in their 
Hands, they cover’d them therewith by blowing it on, 

I have obferv’d that in blowing, on the Blue, the Workmen, in order to lofe as little as polTi- 
ble of the Colour, that does not Hick upon the China, place the Ware upon a P'edeftal, with a 
large Sheet of Paper underneath, which will ferve for fome time; and when the Azure is dry, 
they clear it off the Paper with a fmall Brufh. 

But for the better underdanding the Method us’d by the Painters in mixing their Colours, cUmfi 
and thence making new ones, it will be proper to let down the Proportion of the Chinefe Weights. Wci £ ht5 - 
The Kin, or Chinefe Pound, is fixteen Ounces, call’d Lyangs, or ‘Taels, (a) The Lyang , or Tael is, 1 

a Chinefe Ounce; the Tjyen, or Mas, is the tenth Part of a Lyang or Tad-, the Tnoen is the 
tenth Part of the Tjyen or Mas-, the Li is the tenth Part of the Fwen ; the Hau is the 
tenth Part of the Li. 

This being premis’d, I fhall ffiew how they compound the Red which is made with Cop- Compcf.tion 
• peras, call’d Tf'au-fan , and ufed upon the Porcelain that is bak’d a fiecond time. To a Lyang or of e ' 

Tael of Cerufe they put two Tjyen of this Red, and, paffing both together through a Searce, 
mix them dry. Then they encorporate them with Water mix’d with common Glue, fuchas 
is fold, reduc’d to the Confidence of Fiffi Glue: This caufes the Red to flick when apply’d 
to the China, and prevents its running. As the Colburs, if laid on too thick, would produce Ine¬ 
qualities in the Ware, they from time to time dip the'Pencil lightly in Water, and then in the 
Colour they are about to paint .with.. .... 

To make a White, they add to one Lyang of Cerufe, three Tjyen and three Fiven of the of 
impalpable Powder of the mod tranfparent Flints, calcin’d in the Gravel of a Furnace, as 
. before mention’d; making ufe of Water only, without Glue, to incorporate it with the Cerufe. 

They make a deep Green by adding to a Lyang of Cerufe, three Tjyen and three Fwen of of Green, 
the Powder of Flints, with eight Fwen, or near a Tjyen of Tong noha pyen. This lad is nothing 
elfe but the Drof9 of Copper when it is melted; and I have learnt that in ufing it to make the 
Green, it mud be wash’d, and feparated carefully from the Grains of Copper mix’d with it, 
which are not proper for a Green; nor mud any part of that Metal be us’d, excepting the Scales 
which fly off in hammering it. . 

As for the yellow Colour, it is made by adding to a Lyang of Cerufe, three Tfyen, and three Of Yellow. 
Fnoen of the Powder of Flints, and one Fnpcn eight Li of pure Red, that has not been mix’d 
with Cerufe; Another Workman has told me, that to make a fine Yellow, he put two Fnoen 
and a half of the faid Red. 

A Lyang of Cerufe, three Tfyen and three Fnoen of the Powder of Flints, and two Li of Of Violet 
Azure, make a deep Blue inclining to a Violet. One of the Workmen,whom I confulted, thought ^ >!our and 
that there fhoul'd be eight Li of the Azure — The. Mixture of Green and White, for indance, Green ' 

one part green to two parts white, piakes a very bright Sea-Green.-:-The Mixture,of Yellow 

and Green, for inftance, two Cups-full of a deep Green to one of a Yellow, make the Ku-lii 
; Green, which refembles a Leaf fomewhat faded. \ « 

To make a Black they moiden the Azure in Water, fo as it may be a,little thickifh, mix- of Slack. 

. ing therewith common Glue ‘ macerated in Lime, and boil’d to the confidence of Mouth- 
Glue. When they have painted with this Black the Porcelain that is to be bak’d over again, 
they cover the black Places with White; and, in the baking, the White incorporates with the 
Black, juft as common Varnifh incorporates with the Blue of common China- Ware. 

There is another Colour, call’d Tfyu, which is a Stone or Mineral rcfembling Ronian-Y\tx\o\. Deep Vio]?l> 
According to the Anfwers made to my Queftions, I am perfuaded that it is gotten out of Lead- 
Mines; and that carrying with it the Spirits, or rather imperceptible Particles of Lead, it infi- 
•nuates itfelf into the China without the Affiftance of Cerufe, which is the Vehicle of other Colours 
that are laid on the double-bak’d Ware. Of this Tfyu they make the deep Violet. It is. 
found at Kan-ton, and comes alfo from Pe-king: But the lad fort is bed, being fold for a Lyang 
and eight Tjyen a Pound, that is, for nine Livres. The Tfyu will melt, and when it is 

Voc. I. 4 S melted, 

(a) Ljarqr is the Chinefe Appellation, and f«7the Portngucfe. The like is to be underflood of the Tcrnjs that follow. 
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melted or foften’d, the Goldfmiths ufe it like Enamel upon Works made of Silver : They will 
Swi t °h Cna ' put, for inftance, a fmall Circle of Ljyu within the Hoop of a Ring, or elfe filling the Eye of a 
Bodkin, enchafe it like Jewel Work. This kind of Enamel will at length wear off; but they 
endeavour to prevent it; by putting it upon a flight Lay of either common or Fifh-Glue. 

The as well as the other Colours I have fpoke of, is us’d only upon China bak’d 
The a fecond time, As to the Preparation of Ujfyit, they do not calcine it like the Lapis Armenia, 

how prepar'd ^ ^ and re{ j uce [ t i nto a fi ne Powder, then throw into a Veffel full of Water ; which 

having ftirred about a little, they caftaway when it becomes foul, preferving the Cryftal that 
is fallen to the Bottom. The Mafs thus moiften’d lofes its fine Colour, and feems outwardly 
inclinable to an Aih, but recovers its Violet Hue again, as foon as the Porcelain is bak’d/ The 
Lfyu will keep as long as they defire it, and when they go to- paint, it is fufficient to moiften 
it with Water; mixing therewith, if they think proper, a little 'common Glue: A thing which 

fome think unneceflary, but in this Experience muft teach. 

; n To or fl ]ver China- Ware, they add two F-wen of Cerufe, to two Lfyen of Gold or Sil- 
GililLg. m ver Leaves carefully diifolv’d; the Silver has a great Luftre upon the Varnifh ’T/i-kin. But the 
Veffel that is Silver'd ought not to remain fo long in the little Furnace [or Oven] as thofe that 

are gilt; becaufe the Silver would difappear before the Gold would be. bak’d long enough to 

attain a proper Luftre. : » • - 

a fort of Co There is a kind of colour’d China, which is cheaper than that painted with the Colours I 
Rout'd china, have been fpeaking of; and, perhaps, the Account I am going to give of it may be ufeful in 
Europe with reipeft to Earthen-Ware, though we flrould never attain to the Perfedion of 
ChineJ'e Porcelain. To make Ware of this Sort, there is no neceffity that the Materials flrould 
be very fine. They take -Difhes that have been already bak’d in the great Furnace, but not 
varnifh’d, and confequently are quite white, without any Glofs, and colour them by dipping 
each in the Veffel wherein the Colour is prepar’d, if they would have them all of the 
fame Colour; but if they would give them different Colours; like the Ware call’ &Whang-lit-<wan, 
Which are divided into Squares, whereof one is green, another yellow, &c. they lay on thefe Co¬ 
lours with a large Pencil. This is all they do to this fort of China, unlefs that after it is bak’d 
they put a little'Vermillion in certain Places; as for inftance, on the Mouths of-fome Animals: But 
this Colour is never bak’d, becaufe it dilappears in the Fire, neither is it very lafting. When they 
apply other Colours, they bake the China over again in the great Furnace, [or Oven,] with other 
Ware not baked’ before. But care muft be taken to place them at the Bottom -of the Furnace, 
and under the Vent-Hole where the Fire is riot fo fierce; becaufe a ftrong Fire wo'uld difcharge 
the Colours. 

The Colours Colours proper for this fort of Porcelain are prepar’d in the following Manner: To make a 
proper for it. Green they take Fong-wha-pyen, Salt-Petre, and Powder of Flints; but in what proportion I 
cou’d not learn. When they are reduc’d feparately into an impalpable Powder, they are to be 

moiften’d and incorporated together with Water. --The moft common Blue, mix’d with 

• Salt-Petre and Powder'of Flints, makes a Violet-; —--the 'Yellow is made by adding, for'inftance, 
three 'T/yen of Copperas-Red to three Ounces of Powder of Flints, and three Ounces of Whiter- 
lead.—— To make the White, they put Four Lfyen of the, Powder of Flints to a Lyang of 
Cerufe ; all thefe Ingredients are to be moiften’d with Water. This i,s all that I could leam 
concerning the Colours of this fort of China , not having among my Converts any who were 
' employ’d in making it; • 

Btrek China. * Black Porcelain has alfo its Value and Beauty, and is call’d U-myen. This Black is of a Lead 
* irc ‘ kind, refembling that of our Burning-Glaffes; and the Gold, they add makes it'yet more agreeable-.. 
1 he black Colour is laid on the China when it is dry, and for this purpofe they mix-three. Ounces* 
of Azure with feven of common Oil of Stone. ’ By the Tryal one may know exaftly the Pro¬ 
portion, according as the Colour is to be more or lefs deep; when it is dry, they bake the Ware; 
after which they apply the Gold, and bake it over again in a particular.Furnace. 

The Shining or Looking-Glafs Black, call’d XJ-king, is given to the China by dipping it in_a 
The Alining liquid Mixture compos’d of prepar’d Azure. It is not neceflary to ufe the fineft Azure, but it 
Sort ’ • . muft be a little thickifb, and mix’d with the Varnifhes Pe-yew and Ffi-kin, adding thereto-a 
little-Oil of Lime and Fem-Afhes: For inftance, to ten Ounces of powder’d Azure they put 
one Cup of Pji-kh, feven of Pe-yew, and two of Oil of Afhes. of Fern burnt with Lime. This 
Mixture carries its Varnifh along with -it, and does not ftand in need of a new one. When this 
fort of Black China is bak’d, it ought to be plac’d towards the Middle of the Furnace, and. not 
- near the Arch where the Fire is moft fierce. 

Pierc’d china . ma ^ ce another kind of Porcelain in China , which I have not yet feen ; it is almoft pierc’d 
thro’ like pink’d Work. In the Middle is a Cup fitto hold Liquor, which makes but one Piece 
with the Part that is pink'd. I have' .feen other C&Vw-Ware, whereon the ChineJ'e and Fart arm 
Laches were painted to the Life;, the Drapery, the Complexion, and Features being curioufly 

exprefs’d, and at a diftance appear’d to be enamel’d. 

r It is obfervable, that when the Oil'of white Flints only isufed on the. Ware, it becomes a 
;/r r 0rt part'ciilar Sort call’d 'fjwt-ki, .being marbled, and full of an infinite number of Veins; fo that 
5 -t a dutance it feems as if it had been broken to'Pieces, and put together again, exhibiting a fort:ot 
Mofbc Work. . The Colour that this Oil gives is a White, a Little upon the Afh-Colour; and « 
'the China be Blue, on applying this Oil, it will appear marbl’d, and as if it were crack’d, when 
the Colour becomes dry,- . 
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I have been fliewn a kind of Porcelain inclining to an Olive Colour^ which is at prefect the olive chin*. 
Failiion, tho’ I never law it but once. It is call’d Long-tfiuen , and I have feen forae of it nam’d 
Pjing-ko, which is the Name of a Fruit much like an Olive. They give the China this Colour 
by mixing feven Cups of the Pji-hin Varnilh with four Cups of the Pi-yew >• two Cups or 
thereabouts of Oil of. Lime and Fern-A flies, and one Clip of Tfai-yew, or the Oil made of 
Flints. The Pfwi-yew caufes a number of fmall Veins to appear on the Porcelain, but if applv’d 
alone, the Ware is brittle, and if (truck has no Sound; when mix’d with other Varnilh, 
the China is full of Veins, will ring, and is no brittler than the common Ware. 

They brought me another Piece of Porcelain, call’d Tau-pyen , or Pranfmiitaiion i This Tranfinutatl- 
Prim [nutation is made in the Furnace, [or Oven] and is owing either to the defedt or excels on tm ' 
of Heat, or elfe to other Caufes not ealily guefs’d at. This Piece was not the lefs beautiful or 
kfs elteem’d for being merely the effect of Chance: The Workmen intended to make Veltelsof 
Blown-Red, but a hundred Pieces were intirely loft, and this which I am fpeaking of came otft 
of the Furnace like a kind of Agate. If they would run the rilk and Expence of various 
Experiments, they might at length difeover the Art of making conftantly what Chance has once 
produc’d, in the fame manner as they have learnt to make the Ihining black China , call’d Unking', 
to which they were excited by fuch another Caprice of che^ Furnace. 

When they wou’d gild with Gold, they grind it finall, and diflblve it in a China How they 
Cup, till they perceive it fettle into a kind of a Golden HemHphere.“ They let it dry, and when £ lld Cbllld ' 
they want it for ufe, diflblve it by bits in a fufficient quantity of Gum-water. With thirty 
Parts of Gold they incorporate three Parts of Cerule, and lay it on the China as they da 
Colours. 

As the Gold thus apply’d, grows dull after a while, and lofes much of its Luftre, they reftore 
it by moiftening the China -Ware with fair Water,, and rubbing the Gilding afterwards with 
an Agate-Stone. But they mull be careful to rub the Veil'd always the fame way, for in- 
ftance, from the right to the left. 

As the Edges of the China are apteft to flaw, to remedy the Inconvenience, they ftrengthen them Andftrength- 
with a certain Quantity of powder’d Charcoal made of Bambfi, mixing it with the Varnilh, ^^ e s Edse * 
which it renders of - an Alh-Colour grey. Afterwards with a Pencil they lay this Mixture on the ° up ’ 
Edges of the China already dry, and going to be put on the Wheel. When it is time, they lay 
the Varnilh on the Edges, in the fame manner as they do it on the reft of the Veffel; and after 
baking, they appear neverthelefs extraordinary white. As there is no Bambit in Europe , I believe 
it may be fupply’d by Charcoal made of the Willow-Tree, or, what is better, that of Elder, 
which partakes fomething of the nature of Bambd. But it muft be obferv’d, (i.) That be¬ 
fore the Bambu is made ufe of, the green Rind ought to be ftripp’d off; becaufe 'tis aflifm’d 
that the Alhes of this Rind will make China c rack in the Furnace. (2.) The Workmen 
muft take heed not to touch the Ware with Hands fmeered with Greafe or Oil; for the Place 
fo touch’d will infallibly crack in baking. 

I lhall. add another Particular, which I have lately taken notice of, and that is. Before the How they 
Varnilh is laid on the China , they fmooth it carefully, taking off the fmalleft Inequalities. This {mooth chim 
is done by means of a Pencil made of very fmall Feathers, which they juft moiften in Water, 
and fo pafs it all over the Veffel with a light Hand: But this Method is taken principally with the 
fine Porcelain. 

• When they would apply a Varnilh which gives the Ware an uncommon Whitenefs, they put An extraor . 
thirteen Cups of P e-yew to one Cup of Fern-Pot- A (lues, made equally fluid with -the Pe->yew< dinary white 
This Varnilh is ftrong, and .ought not to be laid on Porcelain that is to be painted blue, be- Vanufh - 
caufe, after baking, the Colour will not appear thro’ it: But the China on which this ftrong 
Varnilh is laid, may be e xpos’d to the intenfeft Heat of the Furnace. They bake this intirely white, 
either for the ktkfe of that Colour, or elfe to gild and paint it of various Colours, and then 
bake it again. But when they intend to paint it blue, and wou’d have the Colour appear after 
it is bak’d, they Ihould put only feven Cups of Pe-yew-to one Cup of Varnilh, or the mix¬ 
ture of Lime and Fern-Allies. _ . 

It is proper to oblerve once more in general, that the • Porcelain done over with the Caution in 
Varnilh, which contains much Fern-Alhes, ought to be bak’d in a temperate Part of the Furnace, 
for Oven] that is, next the three firft Rows, about a Foot or a.Foot and a half from the Bot¬ 
tom ; for if bak’d on the Top, the Allies would quickly melt, and run to the Bottom of the Ware. 

The fame happens to the Oil-red, the Blown-red, and the Long-tfiuen, becaufe of the Copper 
Powder, which is an Ingredient of this Varnilh; on the contrary, they ought to bake at the Top 
of the Furnace, the China done over with the Pfwi-yew Varnilh, which, as I faid before, pro¬ 
duces a multitude of Veins, making it look as if it was piec’d. • 

' 'When-they would have the Veffel intirely blue, they dip it into Lyau, or Azure, prepar d Blue a,**. 
and moiften’d in Water to a proper Confiftence. As for the Blown-blue, call’d Pfm-tjmg, they 
ufe the fineft Azure prepar’d in the manner already explain’d; they blow it on trie Veffel, and 
when it is dry *give it the ordinary Varnilh, either alone, or mix’d with TJm-yew if they would 
have it vein’d. - 1 ' 

There are Workmen who trace upon this Azure, whether it is blown or otherwife, cer- Figure B«t : 
tain Figures with a long Needle, which raifes up fo ■ many fmall joints of the dry Azure as 8™ ' 
is neceffary to reprefent the Figure. Then they varnilh it, and when the China is bak d, the Figures 
appear painted in Miniature. There is notfo much Labour bellow d, as one would imagine, 



Of the Furnaces or Ovens. 

. on dim -Ware embofs'd with Flowers. Dragons, and fuch like Figures ; for after (racing 
- them w ith an Engraver on the Body of the Veflbl* they only make flight Notches about them 
to givss a Relievo, and then lay on the Varnifh. c 

There is a land of China- Ware which is made in the manner following: f hey ftrft lay on 
the ordinary Varnifh, and bake it, then paintingit with various Colours, they bake it again. 

he Painting is fo me times relerv’d till after the firft Baking with defign ; at other times', 
recourle is had to the fecond Baking purely to hide DefeTs, by applying Colours to the faulty 
Places. The Load of Colours on this fort of China recommends it to a great many People, 
but one ufually perceives certain Inequalities on it; Whether it be owing to the' Unfkilfulnefs of 
the Workmen, or done in order to give the Painting a Shade, or elfe to conceal the Faults in 
the Body of the Ware. When the Painting and Gilding are dry, they pile the Veiteis one 
upon another, putting the fnaaller into the larger, and then place them in the Furnace. 


Of the Furnace^ [or Ovens] for baking the China. 

HE Furnaces of this kind, when fmall, may be made; of Iron, but they are generally of 
Earth : That which I faw was about the height of a Man, and almoft as bigas one of 

iu& ._ our large'll Wine-calks. It confined of feveral Pieces of the fame Matter as the Cafes 

■hu defam'd. 0 f t h e China- Ware are made of, being a fort of large fquare Tiles, about half an Inch thick, 
a Foot and half long, and a Foot broad. They were plac’d one upon another [edgewife] 
and very well cemented; having been fo order’d before they were bak’d, as. when laid toge¬ 
ther, to fait the Ranndnefs of . the Furnace, [or Oven.] It flood about half a Foot from the 
Ground, upon two or three RangesOf thick but narrow Bricks; with a firm Inclofure of Brick- 
Work round it, which had at the Bottom three of four Vent-holes. Between this Inclofure and 
the Furnace was a Space left of about half a Foot, except in two or three Places', which 
being fill’d up were a kind of Buttrefies to the Furnace. I believe they raife both at the fame 
time, otherwife the Furnace would have no Support. 

The manner They fill it with the Porcel'ainthat are to be bak'd & fecond time, pip’d in the Manner juft 
of mnsTOg now mention’d: In doing which, Care ought to be taken to keep the Parts that are painted from 
the Vcflcls in touching one another, for that would certainly fpoil them. But they may fet one Cup Handing 
the ven. another, tho’’ it be painted, becaufe the Edge of the Foot of the Cup that is put in 

has no Painting;, but the Sick of one Cup ought never to touch the Side of another: So that when 
the China cannot eafiiy be put one within another, the Workmen difpofe them in the following 
Manner, A Range of Yeflcls being plac’d at the Bottom of the Furnace, they cover it with 
Plates made of the fame Earth the Furnace is of, or even with Pieces of the Cafes belonging 
■to the Porcelain; for in China every thing is of ufe; on this Covering they put another Range 
of Ware, and continue pileing them in this manner to the Top of the Furnace, [or Oven.]. 

Of cowing When all this is done,’ they cover the Top with Bricks properly formed, and of the fame Mat- 
ancf heating ter with thoie the Sides are made of, which jambing one within another, are cemented with Mor- 
u - tar or tempered Earth; only a Sole is left in the Middle, that they may fee when the China is bak’d. 

They after-wards kindtea good quantity of Charcoal' under the Furnace, and .lifcewife upon the 
Covering, from whence they throw it into the Space between the Inclofure and the Furnace. 
When the Fire is fierce they lodk from time to time through the Opening, which is only cover’d 
with a piece, of a broken Pot;, and when the Vefiels appear with a Glols, and the Colours 
bright and lively, they .firft withdraw'the Fire, and then the China- Ware. 

Hint for re There comes a Thought into my Head, on occafion of thofe Colours which are incorporated 
storing the with the bak’d and VarnrflVd China-Ware by means of the Cerufe, to which for- 
kKo!iS' n1erI y> according to the Annals of Pew-Iyang, they added Salt-Petre and Copperas. If Cerufe 
’ were likewife ufed in the Colours painted on Glafs, and the Gl'afs afterwards bak’d a fecond 

time, might not the Art be recovered that we formerly had of painting thereon, without dirai- 
nilhing its Tranfparency.? But this Experience muft determine. Our Lofs of this Secret among us 
put me in mind of another, which the Chirieji a\h lament the Lofs of; they had the Art of 
painting Fills, or other Animals, on the Sides of a Porcelain Veflfel, which did not fhew them- 
felves till the Veffel was full of Liquor. They call this kind of China- Ware Kya-tfmg> that is, 
Mure put in a P refs , on account of the manner of placing it. I fhall communicate what 
they have preferv’d of the Art. Who knows but the Europeans may fupply that Part which the 
■ Ghhiefi have forgot? . . ■ '■ 

A cwi«» The China-Ware to be painted. iti. this- manner muft be very thin. When k h dry' they; lay 
Sott of cbm on the Colour, pretty ftrongly, not. outwardly according to Cuftom, but on the Infide; they 

generally paint Ftflt thereon, as moft proper to appear when the VelFel is fill’d with Water. The 
Colouribeing dry, they fpread o"n it a thin Lay of a kind of very finepafte, made of the fameE^th 
as the 4 ’ China', fo that the Azure is clofe-prefs’d between thefe two kinds of Earthen Plates. 
When the Lay is dry, they oil [or vsjrnifti] the Infide of the Veflel, and fome time after put 
it on the Mould and the Wheel. As it has receiv’d a Body on the Infide, they make it as thin 
as pofhble on the Outfide without penetrating to the Colour. Then they dip theOutfide in tlbe 
Oil, and when it Is dry,, bake it; In the common' Furnace.. ■. ,. ; ‘ 

Thi 
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for Baking the China. 

This Work is extremely nice, and requires a Dexterity which the Chinefe, it feems, are no 
longer Matters of; and yet from time to time they make Attempts to recover this Art of Magic 
painting, but in vain; one of them afliir’d me not long ago, that he had made a new Trial, 
and was very near fucceeding. But however this be, it may be faid that, even at prefent, 
the fineft Azure revives upon the China after having difappear’d; when they lay it on the 
Ware it is of a palifh Black, but when dry, and varnifh’d, it is intirely hid, and the Ware 
becomes white, but the Fire difclofes all the Beauty of the Colours, much in the fame manner 
as. the natural Heat brings from the Cods the fineft variegated' Butterflies. 

After all, there is a great deal of Arr, in laying the Oil [or Varnifh] on Porcelain, with refpedt 
both to the juft Quantity, and the equal Diftribution of it: China that is thin and {lender, is 
done over with it twice very flightly, for if the Lay fhould be too thick, the Ware not being able to 
fupport it, would warp immediately; thefe two Lays are equivalent to one, commonly given 
to the fine Porcelain of a ftronger make, and are apply’d the firft by Sprinkling, arid the other 
by Dipping; they take the Cup by the Outfide in one Hand, and holding it Hoping over 
the Pot of Varnifh with the other, throw into it as much as will fprinkle it all over; this is 
repeated to a great number of Cups, and as loon as the firft: become dry, they oil them with¬ 
out in the manner following: They put one Hand within the Cup, and applying a fmall Stick 
to the Middle of the Foot [with the other] to fupport it, dip it in a Veflel of Varnifh, and take it 
out again immediately. 

I have faid before that the Foot of the Veffel is. left unfafhon’d, .and in reality it is not put on 
tile Wheel to be hollow’d, till after it has been varnifh’d and dry’d; within the Hollow they 
paint a fmall Circle, and often a Chineje Character, and when that is dry they varnifh the Hol¬ 
low, 'which is the finifhing Stroke; for immediately after it is carried from the Laboratory to 
the Oven in order to be bak’d. > 

I have been furpriz’d to fee a Porter carry fteadily on his Shoulders two long narrow Boards 
rang’d with China- Ware, and pafs in that manner thro’ feveral Streets full of People, without 
breaking any of his Cargo : ’Tis true he carefully avoids joftling ever fo little againft any thing, 

.becaufe he would, be oblig’d to make good the Damage; but ftill it is very aftonifhing, that the 
Porter fhould himfelf fo well order his Steps, and every motion of his Body, as to preferve fuch 
a nice Equilibrium. 

The Place, where the Furnaces [or Ovens] are prefents another Scene: In a kind of Porch All 
before the Furnaces, ftands a Heap of Boxes and Cafes, made of Earth, for enclofing the China- in 
Ware. Every Piece how inconfiderable foever having its Cafe, as well thofe with Lids as thofe 
without:’ Thefe Lids, which ftick but weakly to the lower part during the Baking, are eafily 
fever’d by a little Stroke given them: As for .the fmaller Pieces, fuch as Tea, and Chocolate- 
Diflies, one Cafeferves feveral. The Workman herein imitates Nature, which to ripen Fruits, 
and to bring them to Perfe&ion, inclofes them in a Covering, that the Pleat of the Sun may 
only penetrate by Degrees, and that the inward Action may not be too. much interrupted by 
the outward Air, during the Cold of the Night. 

Within thefe Cafes is a Bed of very fine Sand, fpread over where the. Cup ftands with the Duft 
of Kau-ltn , that the Sand may not ftick to the Foot of ■ the Cup,- which does not touch the 
Sides of the Cafe. The Top of this Cafe has no Lid; but another Cafe of-the fame Figure, fur- 
nifh’d’likewife with Cbina-tya re, is put within it fo as to cover it intirely without touching the 
China- Ware belovy; thus they fill up the Oven with large Piles of Earthen Cafes, or Boxes: by 
‘the Afiiftance of whofe thick Veils the Beauty, and, if I may fo exprefs it, the Complexion of 
the China- Ware within them is not tan.n’d by the Heat of the Fire. 

As for the fmall Ware, inclos’d in’large round Cafes, each Piece is fet on an Earthen Saucer, 
two Crowns thick, and fufficiently broad ; whofe Bafe alfo isiprinkled with the Duft of Kau-ltn . 

When thefe Cafes are fomewhat large, they putno ChinafWare in the Middle, becaufe it would 
be too far from the Sides, and fofor want of Strength, might open and give way, which would 
endamage the whole Pile. Thefe Cafes are one third of a Foot in height, and part of them are 
unbak’d as well as the China- Ware; however, they quite fill thofe which have been baked and 


ferve again, . , 

I mutt not forget to fhew how the China- Ware is put into the Cafes; the Workman does not Manner of 
handle it, becaufe that would either break it (for nothing is more brittle) or at leaft foil or Cil ,ng lt ‘ 
dent it; but he takes it off the Board, by means of a little String, fatten’d to the two Prongs, 
fomewhat. crooked, of a wooden Fork; which he holds in one Hand, while with the other he 
difpofes the two ends of the String croft-wife, and opened, according to the Breadth of the China - 
Ware ; thus incireling it, he lifts it up gently, then puts it in the Cafe Upon a little Saucer: All 


this incredibly quick. r 

I have laid that the Floor of the Oven has half a Foot depth of Gravel, to hold with greater 
Safety the.Piles of China- Ware, which, in the Middle of. the Furnace, are; at leaft feven Foot high. 
The two Bottom-Cafes of each Pile are empty, becaufe there the Heat is not ftrong enough, and 
befides Part of them is covered with the Gravel for the Tame Reafon, the Top Cafe of the Pile 
is empty like wife. The Oven is. fill’d in every Part, except immediately under the Vent-hole: 
In the Middle ftand Piles of the fineft China , at the Bottom the coarfer Sort, and at the Mouth 
that which is ftrongly coloured. This laft Sort is compos’d of a Matter wherein there is put as 
much Pe-tun-tfe as Kau-ltn , and varnifh’d with the Oil of a Stone fpotted red or black, becaufe this 
Varnifh has a better Body than ordinary. All the Piles are plac’d very near each other, and join toge- 
Vol. I. 4 T ther 
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ther at Top, at Bottom, and in the Middle by Pieces of Earth, placed fo fkilfully as to admit a 
fre- Paflage for the Flams on all Sides. . ' 

Ail Earth is not proper to make Cafes for the China- Ware; there are three Sorts ufed; one 
is yellow, and common enough, of which they make the Bottoms 5 another is call’d Lau-tft, 
and is a ftrong Earth ; the third, which is oily, is call’d Teu-tu. Thefe two M are got in 
Winter from certain deep Mines, impoffible to be work’d in Sumrner: If they are mix’d in 
equal Parts, the Cafes coft fomewhat more, but will laft a long while; they bring fuch Cafts 
i-aady made from a large Village a-League from King-te-ching, down the River. They are yel¬ 
lowish before Baking, but.afterwards of an obfcftre Red: When for Cheapnefs they ufe moil 
of the yellow Earth for the Cafes, they feldom laft above two or-three Bakings ere they break to 
Pieces. * If a Cafe is but Rightly crack’d, or even fplit, they bind it with an Ozier Band, which 
tho’ it takes Fire, prefervesthe Cafe for this once, fo that the China- Ware does not fuffer. 

They take Care not to fill the Oven with new Cafes; one half at leaft muft have been bak’d 
before; thefe are plac’d at the Top and Bottom of the-Piles, and the unbak’d ones in the Middle. 
The Hiftory of Feu-leang fays, that informer times-all ■ the Cafes were bak’d in a Furnace by 
themfelves, before they were ufed to -bake the China 5 doubtlefs becaufe then, there being fewer 
Workmen, they had lefs regard to the Expence than the Perfed'ion of the Work. 

• Let us now come to the Stru&ure of the Ovens on Furnaces j they are plac’d at the further 
tiie'oTen 0 End of a long Porch, which ferves inftead of Bellows, and is withal a Warehoufe ; it is of the 
fame ufe as the Arch in Glafs-Houfes: The Ovens are larger now ; than formerly, for then, accord¬ 
ing to a Chinefe Author, they were only fix Foot high and fix broad, but are now two Fathom 
high, and almoft four wide: The Arch as well as Body of the Oven is fufficiently thick, fo that 
one may walk uptm it without being incommoded by the Fire: This Arch or Vault is not flat 
on the Infide, nor does it rife in point, but grows narrower and narrower as it approaches the 
great Vent-hole,;”at the Extremity,- through whieh the Flame and Smoak arife. 

Beftdes this Mouth, the Oven has five or fix Openings about its Head, like fo many Eyes* 
which are cover’d with broken Pots, fo as to allay the’ Air and Fire of the Oven. By means 
of thefe Eyes they judge when the China is bak’d ; they uncover the Eye', which" is neareft the 
„ great Went-hole, and. with Iron Tongs open one' of: the Cafes, If the Wareis done enough 
they difcontinue the Fire, and keep the Door of the Oven remaining flmt for fome time: This 
■ . • Oven has a deep Hearth of equal Extent with itfelf, ahd a Foot of two wide, they afcen'd by a 
Plank,to enter the Range of Chink lH :; the Oven : When the Fire-'is lighted, they immediately 
fliut the Door, leaving only a proper Opening to throw in thick (height pieces of Wood, a Foot 
long. At firft the Oven-is-heated for a Day and, a Night, and then’'two Mert relieving each 
oftier^ continually throw in'Wood. One Baking generally confutaes a hundred and eighty Load. 
Nay, zChinefe Book'holds this Quantity not fufficient, affirming that formerly theyburn’d two 
hundred and forty Load, and twenty more, if the Weather was rainy, altho’ the Ovens were 
lefs by one half than they are now. They kept but a fmall ;Fire during feven Days and Nights, 
and on the eighth Day made a very brilk one. It muft be obferved, that the Cafes containing the 
{mailer Ware had been baked before' by themfelves: 

The old Way . : -R^^/be own’d, the Porcelain' of the ancieftt Chinefe is more fubftantial than that made 
of nwiwging inlntter .Timesthey obferv’d- alfo ano'ther Thing, now. negle&ed, -ithat is, they did not open 
that Matter, the Ovdn~Door of the lafgeWate till ten Days after the Fire was' out, and of the fmall,' not 
till five. At prefent indeed they-delay taking the large Veflels out of the Oven a few Days; 
for if they did n<k t-liey-Would ' crackbut as for the fmall, if the Fire ceafes in the Evening, 
they’ll take them out natt Morning,-it- fhould feem, : that they may Pa ve Wood in the next 
Baking. As'the'ChV^-Wateis -then burning-hot,' the'Operator, yvhptakes it out of the Oven, 
makesufe of long Slings hung about -bis' Neck. ' :?i ; 

The baking They difcover that the Porcelairv bak’d in the fmall Oven is fit to be taken out, if when looking 
the Ware. thro’ the Opening above, nthey fee that all the’Wareis Fire-red to the Bottom, that they are 
diftinguifhable one .from, another as -plac’d in the Pile, that thofe that are painted look finooth, 
and that the Colours are -incorporated : with the Ware, in the fame manner as Varnifh is 
with the fine Blue, by the Heat of the great Oven. As for the Ware bak’d a fecond time in 
the great Oven, this they judge fufficiently bak’d, (i) when' the Flame comes forth no lon¬ 
ger red, but whitifh; (i) when='looking in at one of the Openings they fee thro’ the Fire 
the Cafes red-hot. (3) When after opening one of the top Cafes,’taking out a Veffel, and 
letting it cool; they find the Varnifh and Colour to their-Liking. . And laftly, when' they can 
fee the Gravel thine at the Bottom of the Oven; , 

T . • 1 have furpriz’d that, after the-burning at the entrance ofthe Oven 1 Bo Load of Wood 
of wff* 7 ' 1 " one Da 7 > on the next no A &es fhould be found on the Hearth. They fhould be well feafon’d 
to the Fire that feed thefe Ovens.' Tis laid, they put Salt in their Tea, that they may drink 
arrnueh as they will without. being 'incommoded j . but I cah’t conceive how this fait 
Liquor fhould quench their Thirft. -- ■ 

... , ;Cqnfidering what I have related, it can be no wonder'that Cbina-WaK is fo dear in Europe,* 
tlywS ef Pfcinlly When you know yet further, that, befides the large Gains ofthe European Merchants 
ana their- Factors, few Bakings fucceed quite well, and, that often the whole is loft, and they 
find, when the Oven is opened, both the Ware and Cafes reduced to a Mafs as folid as a Rock. 
Too fierce a Fire, or inefficient Cafes may ruin all. . It is no eafy matter to regulate the pro¬ 
per Degree-ot Heat-: for’the Alteration of the Weather has, an immediate Effedt, not only upon 
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the Fire, but on the Quality of the Subjed on which it ads, and of the Wood that feeds it, 

Thus a hundred Workmen are ruin’d for one that grows rich ; a hundred ruin them tel ves by 
Fill trying their Fortunes, in hopes to.get enough to let up a Merchant’s Shop. Betides, the 
China tent into Europe is almoft always made from hew Models, often to whimfical, that it is 
difficult to fucceed; and the Europeans refute it for the lea ft Defed, in which cale it mutt 
/tick on the Matter’s Hands, bscaufe it is .not to the Chineje Tafte; confequently that which is 
fold mutt beai- a good Price. 

According to the Hitt or y of Kmg-te-ching, their Gain formerly was- much more confiderable; The Gain, 
but this is to be quetlion’d, becaufe they had not then fuch Demands for their China from 
Europe. For my part I believe the prefent Dearnefs of the Mercbandife, and Poverty of the 
Merchants, arifes from the Dearnefs of Provifions,-and the Scarcity of Wood in the Neighbouring 
Mountains; add to this, the Workmen are now not fo fkilful as formerly, and the Mandarins, 
who employ a great many to make Prefents for their Patrons at Court, pay them ill. 

The Workmen do not undertake all the Models that' come from Foreign Countries, they Rema r J-nbie 
have feme impradicable given them in China, tho’ at the ■ fame time they perform fuch fur- PieccTof 
prizing Works as Strangers would think impoflible.- For Inftance, I have feen a large Lanthorhi, Workman¬ 
like that of a Ship, all of one Piece of China, thro’ which- one Candle fufficiently enlighten’d a 
whole Room. This Was made- feven Years ago at the command of the Hereditary Prince, who 
alfo order’d to be made divers Inftmments of Mutic, particularly a Sort of fmall Organ, call’d 
T’/cng, about a Foot high, conMing of fourteen Pipes, wHofe Flarmony is agreeable enough ; 
but they attempted it in vain. They fucceeded better in making Flutes,. Flagellets, and an imti-umems. 
Instrument nam’d Tun-Io, which is compos’d of divers fmall'round Plates, a little concave, 
each of a particular Note. They, hang nine in a Frame, at different Heights, which they 
ftrike like a Dulcimer, and it returns a little Tinkling, which agrees in Concert with other 
Inftruments, and the Singers Tone. I concluded they had the Secret of incorporating a little M - 
Metal with thefe Pieces, to diverfify the Sound; but I was m-iftaken, Metal- being fo incapable capable of 
of uniting with the China, that if a Copper Farthing-be put on the Top of one of the Piles in the i”e<fe-ni-aring 
Furnaces, it would, when it melts, pierce .all the Cafes' and Veffels, fo that all the Vellels " lth 
in the Pile would have a Hole in the Middles Nothing can give a better Idea, than this, of 
the Effedt of the Fire on all things in the Oven* which are affirm’d to be in a State of Fluidity. 

I have, notwithftanding, feen Defigns of Work perform’d, 1 which were fa id to be impradicable: 

Thefe were Urns above three Feet high without the Lid, which rofe like a Pyramid a Foot ,loicelain 
high. They confifted of three Pieces, fo ;artfully-put together that the Joining could not be Ul “ s ‘ 
perceived. But I was told, that only eight out of twenty four fucceeded well, the reft being fpoilt. 

Thefe Urns were befpoke by the Merchants at Kan-ton for 'the European Trade; Wares'of 
fo high Price not taking in China. ' '■ 

To come to the Works of the Qhinefe Which -are more curious than ordinary; , they fucceed 
beft in Grotefque Work, and reprefenting Animals: They make Ducks and Tortoifes, that 
will float on the Water. I have feen a'Cat painted to the-Life • in her Head they had plac’d 
a Lamp, the Flame of which made the two Eyes, and they affur’d me that the Rats were 
frighted with it in the Night. They alfo make abundance of Statues of KHa'n-in, a Goijdefs Statucso f 
famous in China. She is reprefented holding a Child in -her- Arms, and is '.invok’d by barren 
Women defirous of Children. We may compare her* to the antique Statues of Venus and 
Diana, with thisDifference, that the Statues of Kuan-in ate ‘extremely modeft. 

There is another kind of Porcelain, difficult to make, and; therefore very fcarce. Its Sub- 
ftance -is extraordinary thin, and the Surface exceeding -fmooth within and without, and yet 
you fee Mouldings oii it engraven, as a Round-of Flowers, for inftance, or fuch like Ornaments. 

The Manner they do it is thus: As. foon as it is off the Wheel,, they clap it on an engraved 
Mould, whence the Infide takes'off the engraven Figures; the Outfide of it they work with 
a Chifel, and make it as fine and thin as poffible. Then they varnifh and bake it in the ordi¬ 
nary Oven. .... t 

The European Merchants require fometimes -C/>mr Slabs in one' Piece, big enough to make 
the Top df a Table,' or Seat, or Pidture-frame; but this is inipoffible; for the largeft they can 
make are but a Foot or thereabouts; if they exceed that, tho’ever fo thick, they’ll warp. The 
Thicknefs alfo -renders thefe Works fomewhat difficult, and'therefore inftead .of moulding them 
fdlid, they make two hollow Dutfides, which they join, leaving a Vacancy within. They 
put but'one Piece acrofs, making- on both-Sides two Holes "to'frame them by, as in Cabinet- 
Work. . : - • ' : '■ ■ V . '\v' • . 

The Hiftory of Kmg-te-ching mentions feveral Works, commanded by Efnperors, which 
were attempted in vain. The prefent Emperor’s Father order’d feme almoft in. the Fafhion 
of our Grange-Tree Tubs, therein" to breed the;Red, Golden, "or Sliver Fifh. Thefe Veffels 
were to be three Foot and a'half over, two Foot and a half high, the 'Bottom half a Foot, and 
the Sides a thirdof a Foot thick. They labour’d three Years together on thefe Works, and 
made two hundred Urns, but ' not one fucceeded. The fame. Emperor order’d Slabs for 
the Front of a Gallery, each to be three Feet'high, two and a half broadb and half a Foot 
thick ; but they could not be made, and'the Mandarins of the province addrefs’d' the Empe¬ 
ror to ■ put a Stop to the Work. Yet th Mandarins, knowing the Genius of the Europeans , 
have fometimes requeued me to fend for hew and elegant Deligps, that they might prefent 
them as Curiofities - to the Emperor. On'the other hand, the Chriftians entreated me not to 

procure ' ’ 
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procure them fuch Models, becaufe the Mandarin's were not fo eafy to be put off as our Mer¬ 
chants, when the Workmen tell them the Thing is imprafticable ; but often cauie them to be 
well baftinadoed, before fuch a promifing Project muff be given up. 

As every Profeffion has its particular Idol, and as the Divinity is as eafily communicated 
5 here as the Quality of an Earl or Marquis in fome Countries of Europe , it is no wonder 
there iliould be a God of China- Ware: The Pii-fa (an Idol fo call’d) owes its Origin to thefe , 
tI Models, which the Workman cannot fucceed in. The Story is thus related : One of the 
Emperors abfolutely commanded them to make him fome Pieces, after a Model he gave them. 
They reprefented feveral times to him, that it was an impoffible thing, but their Remonftran- 
ces made him only the more pofitive.. For the Emperors are, whilft alive, the Divinities moft 
fear’d in China ; and they often believe that nothing ought to oppofe their Defires. The 
Officers doubled their Diligence, and treated the Workmen with all forts _ of Rigour, while, 
poor Wretches! they were at great Labour and Expence, and received nothing but Blows. At 
laft one of them, quite in Defpair, threw himfelf into the burning Oven, and was confuted 
in an Inftant. The China -Ware then baking, ’tis. faid, prov’d perfe&ly fine, and entirely to 
the Emperor’s liking; this Defperado pafs’d ever after for a Hero, and became the Idol pre- 
fiding over the Porcelain Works. But I don’t find his Example was follow’d. 
d Porcelain having been in great Efteem for fo many Ages, fome may defire to know in what 
r-refpedts that of former Times differs from that of. the prefent, and what the Chinefi think on 
' this head. They have doubtlefs their Virtuofo’s, who are prejudic’d in favour of Antiquity: 
Nay, they are all generally inclin’d that way; and yet we find, fome who give the Preference 
to the modem Works. But it. is not with Porcelain as it is with old Medals, which give a 


light into Antiquity. Old Porcelain perhaps is adorn’d with fome Chinefi Characters, but not 
fuch as fettle any point of Hiftory: The Curious therefore can find nothing but Fancy and 
Colours to give it the Preference. 

I was told in Europe that the beft Porcelain requires to be a long Time buried in the Earth; 
A vulgar but this is a falfe Notion, and is laugh’d at by the Chinefi. The Hiftory of King te thing, 

rror ‘ fpeaking of the fineft Porcelain of old Times, fays it was fo catch’d up, that the Oven was 

fcarce open, but the Merchants were difputing for the firft Lot: Co far were they from burying 
it in the Earth. ’Tis true, that in digging on old Ruins, and on cleanfing Wells long out of 
Porcelain 'Ufe, fometimes fine Pieces are found, which have been hid in troublefome Times, when Peo- 


Wd. pie feek to fecure. their choiceft Effeds. It is not therefore the being brought to Berfeftion by 
burying in the Earth, but itsantient Beauty being preferv’d, that acquires it fuch Efteem; for 
that alone bears fuch Price in China, that they will give great Sums for the leaft Utenfil of the 
commoneft Sort, that has been ufed by the Emperors Tail and Shun, who reign’d many Ages 
before the Dynafty of the Tangs. All that the Porcelain gets by lying long in the Ground, 
is a Change of its Colour, or, if you will, its Complexion, which fhews it to be old. The 
fame thing happens to Ivory or Marble, but much looner; the China-Ware being guarded by 
its Vamifh again ft Effeds of. the Moifture. I‘have my felf found, in old Ruins, Porcelain 
probably very ancient, and I could not obferve any thing fingular in it. If it really had acquir’d 
Perfection by growing old, it was not, when new-made, equal to the prefent Works. Tis my 
Opinion, there was then, as now, Porcelain of all Prices. 

According to the Annals of King-te-ching, there, were formerly Urns of the Price of 5,8 or 59 
Taels each, which is more than 80 Crowns.' How much greater the Price in Europe! Thefe 
Annals add, that for every Urn of this Value an .Oven was made on purpofe, and no Expence 
wasfpar’d. The. Mandarin of King-te-ching, who is my Friend, made Prefents to his Patrons 
2 n 55 er. at Coqrt > of old Porcelain, which he had the .Art to make himfelf, or rather to imitate that 
fciccJ. of the nearer times of Antiquity and to do it employ’d a great many Workmen. The Matter of 
thofe falfe, Ku-tong, or Counterfeits, of Antiquity, is a yellowifh Earth : got near King-te-ching , at 
a Place call’d Ma-ngan-Jlsan. They are very thick; the Mandarin give me a Plate of his mak¬ 
ing, and it was as heavy as ten common ones. 

if*?;. Fa{luon There is nothing particular in the working on this Sort of China Ware, excepting the Varnilb, 
which is made of a yellow Stone, and being mixt with a larger Quantity of common Oil dyes 
the Veffels a Sea Green; when bak’d they throw them into very fat Broth made of a Capon- 
and other Meats, then bake them again, and lay them in the naftieft Puddle they can find,ffor 
the Space of a Month or.more; after they are taken out they pals for 3 or 4.00 Years old, or 
at leaft of the preceding Dynafty of the Mings, when Porcelain of this Thicknefs was the Court 
Tafte. Thefe falfe Antiques fo far refemblethe true, that they don’t ring when ftruck, nor yield 
the leaft Noife if held to the. Ear. 


a Pta with . They brought me from the Rubbifh of a .large Shop a little Plate, which I value beyond the, 

»Crucifix fineft Porcelain Piece, tho’a thoufand Years old. On the Bottom is painted a Crucifix between 
pawte on,t ' the virgin Mary and, 5 /. John. Formerly, they exported (as ’tis laid) a great deal of this Sort 
^■o jcipan, but the Enemies of Religion have hinder’d any of it being made thefe 16 Years. , 
. . ale in China almoft as curious in European Glaffes and Cryftals, as. Use Europeans 
, \i\ Chma. Ware ; but yet this Curioiity has not made them crofs the Sea to feek Glafs. in Europe- 
1 he X find their own Manufacture of more Ufe ; for their Porcelain will bear hot Liquor, and 
J ?. u AW hold a;pifh of boiling Tea without burning your Hand, if you take it after thetf 
Porcelain ™ hlch , P^Tdoby a. Silver;Difh of.the fame Thicknefs and Figure.. . .. . , 

comps I'M Ape 1 orcelam has us Luftreas well as Glafs; and. tho’ it be not fo Tranfpafent s , u IS , 

with ciaii. . * hrittiei 
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brittle. What happens to Gluts, when juft made,- happens alfo to Porcelain; and nothing 
better fhews the Conformity of their Nature: Good Porcelain hath a clear Sound, as well as 
Glals. A Diamond cuts Glafs; fo alio they ufe a Diamond in reuniting broken Porcelain. 

They make therewith, as with a Needle, little Holes in the Subftance of the Ware, in which they 
twill a very fine Brafs Wire, and fo render it fit for Service again, the Place where it was broken 
being lcarce perceptible. This Bufinefs is a Trade in China. 

I have laid that there continually arrive at King-te-ching Barks laden with the Pe-tuh-tfe and Wafte 0 . f 
Kau-lin , and that after thefe have been cleanfed, they lay the Drofs that remains along in great Porcelain, of 
Heaps; that there were three thoufand Kilns and Ovens in King-te-ching, and all full of Cafes what Ule- 
and Ware; that the Cafes could lerve no more than three or four Batches, and that a whole 
Batch is often fpoil’d. It is natural, after this, to afk, into what Abyfs do they call all that 
1300 Years Rubbifh of Ware and Kilns ? 

The very Situation of King-te-ching , and the Manner in which it is built, will anfwer this ufe 
Difficulty. This City was at firft no large Place, but is now prodigioufly increas’d j they * r 
build every Day, and there is not an Houle but is furrounded with Walls. The Bricks in 
thefe Walls are not laid flatways, nor are they cemented like Works of Mafonry in Europe : 

The Walls in China are more beautiful, but not lb folid. Long and wide Bricks incruftate, 
as I may fay, the Wall: Every one of thefe has another on each Side, of which you only 
fee the End even with the Middle one, to which they are the.two Spurs, A flight Lay of 
Mortar round the middle one, binds all thefe Bricks together; and the Back of the Wall is laid 
in the fame manner. Thefe Walls grow narrower as they rife, till at Top they are no more 
than a Brick’s Length or Breadth. The Spurs, or crofs Bricks, no where anfwer thofe on the 
oppofitc Side, fo that the Bulk of the Wall is like a fort of empty Coffer. When they have 
laid two or three Rows of Bricks on a fhallow Foundation, they fill up the middle of the Work 
with Potfhcards, over which they throw Earth temper’d like thinnifh Mortar; this binds the 
whole, and makes of it one Mafs, which inclofes the croffway Bricks on all Sides, and thefe 
lock up the middle ones, which only bear upon the Thicknefs of the Bricks that are under 
them. At a diftance thefe Walls appear’d to me, at firft:, as tho’ they were made of fine grey 
, Stone, fquar’d, and polifh’d with the Chifelj and what is furprizing, if they take care to cover 
them at top with good Tiles, they will ftand 100 Years. But in truth they don’t bear any 
Timber-work, which is always fuftained by maffy wdoden Pillars j they only ferve for Enelo- 
fures to Edifices and Gardens, 

We fee already in part what becomes of the.Rubbifh of the Porcelain and the Kilns. The Second Ufe. 
-reft: they commonly throw on the Banks of the River, below King-te-ching. Hence in time 
they gain upon the River; and the Rubbifh being foak’d with the Rain, and trodden by the 
Paffengers, the Ground foon becomes fit to hold a Market,, or to build Streets on. Moreover 
in great Floods the River drags along with it large Quantities of thofe broken Pieces; fo that 
its Bed is as it were pav’d with them, and affords a very agreeable Sight. 


Of the Silk Manufacture. 

G REECE made Italy the rich Prefent of Silk, which in the Time of the Roman Empe¬ 
rors was valu’d at its Weight in 'Gold. The Grecians were beholden for it to the Per- 
[mm f and thefe, according to Authors of moft Credit, as M. d’ Herbelot obferves, ** ^ U ' C ' 
confefs that they had the Knowledge of Silk-worms, and the Art of breeding them, origi¬ 
nally from China. The moft: Ancient Chinefe Writers afcribc their Difcovery to one of the 
Wives of the Emperor Whang-ti, her Name Si-ling, and furnamed, for Honour’s Sake, silk, hy 
fey : But it is difficult to meet with any Memoirs of an early Date that mention the Silk-worm, wh v ‘”" (1 d ‘ f ‘ 
Before the Time of this Queen, when the Country was but newly cleared, the People were L0V< ' J 
cloth’d in- Skins of Animals; which being infufficient for fo multiplying a People, Neceffity 
render’d them induftrious, and they bent their Wits to make Cloth to cover themfelves; but 
tl\ey were oblig’d to this Princefs for the ufeftil Invention of Silk. 1 

Since her Time, feveral Emprefles, recorded in CfjineJ'e Authors, have been agreeably employ’d Fni re of 
in hatching and breeding of Silk-worms, in feeding them, taking the Silk, and manufadtur- 
ing it ; and an Orchard of the Palace was allotted for a Plantation of Mulberry-Trees. The Silk-woms. 
Emprefs, attended by the Queens and the Prime Ladies of the Court, went in Ceremony to 
this Orchard, and gather’d with her own Hands the Leaves of three Branches, which her 
Handmaids bended down within her Reach. The fineft Pieces of Silk, made by her ielf, or 
by her Order, and under her Eye, were devoted to the Ceremony of the grand Sacrifice offer’d 
to Shang-ti. 

There is reafon to believe that the Trouble the Empreffes gave themfelves, was chiefly with 
a politic View to engage, by lixch great Examples, the Princeffes, the Ladies of Quality, and 
all the People in general, to breed Silk-worms j on the fame Account, the Emperors, to enno¬ 
ble, in fame fort, Agriculture, and to excite the People to fo painful a Labour, never omit, 
at the beginning of the Spring, the Ceremony of holding the Plow in Perfon5 opening with 
it'fome Ridges, and fowing Grain therein, The prefent Emperor flili obferves this Cuftom, 
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Of the Silk Manufacture, 

As for the Empreffes, they* have, for feme time paft, not troubled themfelves about Silk; 
though there is yet to be feen, within the Verge of the Palace, a large Square of Houles, 
where ftands the Church of the French Jefuits, the Avenue to which is (till call’d the Way to the 
Nitrfery of Silk-worms for the Diverfion of the Emprejfes and Queens. In the Books of the 
ancient Philofophcr Mencius, we meet with a wife Regulation _ of the Magiftracv, which 
limited the Space appointed for the Mulberry Plantation, according to the Extent of every 
private Man’s Pofleflions. . 

We may well call China the Silk-Country , for it feems to be inexhauftible. Befides furnifhing 
the Nations of Jfa and Europe with large Quantities, the Emperor, the Princes, and their 
Domeftics, the Mandarins, the Literati, the Women, and in fhort, the Generality of the Chinf'e 
wear Silk, and are clotb’d in Satin or Damalk. There is fcarce any excepted, but the mean- 
eft of the People and the Peafants, who wear blue Cotton. 

Tho’ feveral Provinces'of this Empire furnifhvery fine Silks, thofe of Che-kyang are, without 
Comparison, the fineiT and beft. The Chinefe judge of the Goodnefs of Silk by its Whitenefs, 
Softnel's, and Finenefs. If it feels rough, it is a bad Sign. Oftentimes, to give it a Glofs, they 
chefs it with a Sort of Rice-Water, mix’d with Lime, which burns it, fo that, when brought 
to Europe, it won’t bear Milling: Tho’ nothing takes the Mill better than found Silk. A 
Chine/e Workman will mill this Silk above an Hour together without . Bopping, that is, with¬ 
out breaking a Thread; and ’tis certain, nothing can look liner or neater. 

Their Mills are very different from thofe in Europe, and far lefs enmberfome. Two or 
three wretched Blades of Bamboo with a Cog-Wheel are enough : ’Tis furprizing to fee with 
what limple In ftruments they work the fineft Stuffs. 

There is at Kanton another Kind of Silk, that comes from long-king, but not compara¬ 
ble to that of Che-kyang, provided this latter be not too damp; of this Silk are made the fined: 
Stuffs in the Province of Kyang-nan, where are the greater number of good Workmen, and 
whence the Emperor is fupply’d with Silk for his own Ufe, and for Pre-fen ts to the Grandees 
and Lords of the Court. The great Trade they drive at Kanton, which is the Port for all 
Strangers, does not fail to draw thither a great Number of the beft Workmen: They could 
make as rich Stuffs as any in Europe, were they fure of Vent j but they ufually coniine them- 
felvcs to the plaineft Sorts, becaufe the Chinefe chufe the Ufeful before the Agree¬ 
able. They make Gold-Tiffue indeed 1 , but they don’t draw their Gold into Wire, to twill 
with the. Thread, as is done in Europe, but gild a long Sheet of Paper, which they cut into 
very fmall Slips, and very artfully wrap them about the Silk. 

Thefe Stuffs look very fine, coming out of the Workman’s Hand ,but are not lading, 
nor fit for Garments, becaufe the Air and Moifture foon tarnilh the Luftre of the Gold; they 
are hardly of any Ufe but for Church-Moveables and Ornaments ; none but 'Mandarins and 
their Ladies wear them, and that but very feldom. 

The Silks raoft in ufe among the Chinefe are plain and flower’d Gaufes, which are their 
Summer Wear; Damailcs of all Sorts and Colours; ftriped Sattins, black Nan-king Sattins, 
coarle Taffeties, or fmall Mohairs, which are very ferviceable; and feveral other Sorts; feme 
like flower’d Grogram; others with open Flowers like Gauze;, feme ftriped, in a very good 
Tafte, or mafqueraded, or embroidered with Rofes, &c. Crapes, Brocades, Plufh, and feveral Sorts 
of Velvet. That of the crimfon Dye is the deareft, but one may be eafily deceiv’d in it. The 
Way to difeover the Cheat is, to take Juice of Lemon mix’d with Lime, and fprinkle a few 
Drops here and there; if it changes Colour, ’tis counterfeit. 

In fhort, the Chinefe make an infinite number of Stuffs that We have no Name for, but there 
are two Sorts moft commonly worn among them. (1.) A fort of Sattin, ftronger and lefs 
gloffy than what is made in Europe ; they call it Ihvan-tje. Some are plain, others varied 
with Flowers, Trees, Birds, Butterflies, &c. (2.) A particular Taffety, call’.d Chew-tfe, [Sufi] 
of which they make Drawers and Linings; it is clofe, and yet fo fdpple, that tho’ it be folded 
and fqueezed with the Hand, it will not take the Mark of the Fold; it will wafh like Linen, 
without lofing much of its Glofs. 

'The Chinefe Workmen give their Chew-tfe , or Taffety, a Glofs with the Fat of a River-Porpus, 
.which Creature they call Kyang-chu , that is to fay, the Hog of the River Yang-tfe-kyang; 
for in that great River, above 60 Leagues from the Sea, are feen Porpufes, lefs in Bulk indeed 
than thofe of the Ocean, but which feud along in Shoals, by Ranks, thro’ the frefh Water, 
with the fame Leaps and Evolutions as in the open Sea. 

This Fat is purified by wafhing and boiling; then with,a fine Brufh they fpread it over the 
Taffety from Top to Bottom, the fame Way, and on that Side they would give a Glofs to. 
The Workmen bum'the fame in their Lamps at their Work by Night inftead of Oil. the 
Smell of it is very ufeful in driving away the.Flies, which otherwife would damage the Silk. 

the Province of Sbang-tong yields a particular Silk, found in abundance on Trees and in 
Fields: It makes the Stuff call’d .Kyen-chew. This Silk is produced by fmall InfeeTs very like 
Caterpillars; they don’t fhape it into Cods like the Silk-worms, but in very long Threads, 
which fuck to fmall Trees, or Shrubs; thefe Threads are gather’d, and make a coarfer Silk 
than. the Houfe-Worms fpin: But the Worms are wild, and eat the Leaves of other Trees 
as J™ as t " at the Mulberry. Such as are not acquainted with this Silk, wou’d take it fet 
. a Ruffet Stuff,. .or a Coarfe Drugget. • 

1 heie aie two forts of Worms which fpin this Silk: One larger and blacker than ours, calld 

- - 0 ■ c ffwen-kjen ; 
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Tfiven-kycu ; the other, which is fmaller, is call’d Tyau-kycn : The Cods of the fird are of a 
rallot grey, thofe of the latter more black, and the Silk has a mixture of thefe two Colours. 

This Silk is very thick, never cuts, lads long, wadies like Linnen, and when good, will not 
ftain, even with Oil. This Silk is in great Vogue among the Cbinefe , and is fometimes as dear 
as Sattin, or their bed wrought Silks. As they are very dexterous in counterfeiting, they 
make a falfe Kyen-chew of the Wade of the Che-kyang Silk ; by which, without Care, one may 
be callly deceiv’d. 

A Silk Manufa&ory has been fet up at Kanton , within thde few Years, for making Rib¬ 
bands, Stockings and Buttons, which has had very goodSuccels: The Stockings are fold for 
a Tael a Pair, and a dozen of the larged Buttons, for no more than Six-pence. 

As the Quantity and Goodnefs of the Silk depend very much on the way of breeding and Caufc of cte 
feeding the Worms, from the time they are hatch’d till they lpin, the Method obferv’d in Plenty ami 
China may become as ufeful as it is curious. An Author of Reputation, who lived in a^jJ?" m ' Uoi 
Province abounding with Silk Manufactories, under the Dynady of the Ming, has wrote a 
pretty large Treadle on this Subjed. Father Dentrecolks fent me an Extract of it, from 
which I have taken all the Directions I thought neceflary for the managing, with Succefs,. To 
fine a Manufadure; concluding, that the new Lights given by the Chincfe on ib profitable a 
Work, that employs fo many Ships, will not be altogether ufelefs. 


Ex trail of an old Ciiinefe Book, 'which teaches how to rear 
and feed Silk-' Worms, fo as to have Plenty of the 
heft Silk . 

T HE Author begins immediately to dired how the Mulberry-Trees, whole Leavessiik-worms; 
the Silk-Worm reeds on, ought to be cultivated ; becaufe thofe In feds, fays lie, like 
other Animals, are fit for no profitable Labour, but in proportion as their Food is fuit- Thelr FoqJ - 
able to their Organs and Fundions. He didinguilhes two Sorts of Mulberry-Trees; the true Two Sorts of 
one, called Sang, or Ti fang, which does not produce Fruit fo large as in Europe ; it being cul--j^ b 5 en} ‘ 
tivated .with no other View than to have Plenty of Leaves, which only are ufeful. 1K s ' 

The other Sort are fmall and wild, called Che, or Tefang ; thefe have neither the Leaf nor 
Fruit of the Mulberry Tree. Their Leaves are fmall, rough, round i(h, terminating in a Point, 
and their Edges fcollop’d ; their Fruit is like Pepper, one of which grows by the Stalk of each 
Leaf; their Branches thorny and cluftering, like a Bufh. Thefe'Trees thrive bed' on Id ills, 
where they form a kind of -Fored. , : 

There are fame Silk Worms, no fooner hatch’d in the Houfe, but they are laid on thefe Field silk- 
Trees, where they feed thernfelves, and make their Cods. . Thefe .Field Silk-Worms being more worms, 
hardy, grow thicker and longer than the domedic ones 3 and tho’ their Work is not fo good, 
it is valuable and ufeful, as may be judg’d by what J have feid of the Stuff call’d Kycn chew. 

Strings for Mufical Indruments are made of their Silk, becaufe it is drong and refounding. 

’Tis not to be imagin’d that thefe Che, or Wild Mulberry-Trees, require no further Care than wi!cl Vflit « 
to place the Silk-Worms upon them. Several Paths mud be made in thefe little Foreds,, for bony Trees, 
the Conveniency of plucking up the Weeds growing under, the Trees, and fo far pernicious, 
as they harbour Infeeds,' and efpecially Serpents that are greedy Devourers of thefe large Worms, 

The Paths are alfo neceffary for the Keepers, who conftantly traverfe the Woods, in the Day, 
with a Pole or Gun in their Hands, and at Night beating, a-Copper Bafon, to keep off the 
Birds that would prey on thefe Worms. 

’Tis to be obferv’d, that the Leaves not touch’d by the Silk-worms, in the Spring, ought t° j_ row t0 be 
.be pull’d off in the Summer. If they are left,on the Trees, the Leaves of the following Spring cultivated, - 
have venemous and unwholefome Qualities. A Chine/e Treatife on Plants fhews the Circulation 
of their Sap in a very clear Light; hence they conclude, that the Sap which circulates from the 
old Leaves corrupts, by its Ranknefs, the whole Mafs. 

To render the Che Trees fitter to nourifh Houfe-worms, ’tis bed to cultivate them in the 
fame Manner, almod, as the true Mulberry-Trees, and efpecially to plant them but thinly, 
and fowthe Ground with Millet, to corredt the Harfhnefs of the fmall Leaves, which grow too 
rank and too chadening. The Worms that feed on them fpin theearlieft and dronged Silk. 

Perhaps fuch Silk-worms might be difeover’d in Europe, as ’tis probable they were in China, if 
their Cods were obferv’d on the Trees, where they fix: They fhoul'd be gather’d before they 
change into, Moth-flies, for when they come out of their Cods they don’t leave their Eggs, 
many of which are lod by feveral Accidents. To have. the Male and Female Moth-flies, 
feveral of the pregnated Cods ihou’d be alfo gather’d, and the Eggs being hatch’d the enfiring 
Year, fhould be laid on the fame Trees again, where their Iffue would eafily nourifh thernfelves. 

One Obfervation has been made, which, tho’it maybe ofUfe, the Chinefe Author has not 0a k Ira™* 
mention’d: And that is to u,fe Oak-Leaves in dead of Gfe-Leaves, whereon are fed the Worms “led far aI« 1- 
that fpin the Silk of which they make the Kyen-chew. The Emperor Kang-hi made the Ex- k ' n > 

periment 
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psriment at Gebo in Turfaty, where he had Silk-worms fed on Oak-Leaves; doubtlcfs, the 

you ns and tender ones. „ , „ o .., 

If any one would hazard the placing of Houfe Silk-Worms on young Oak-Trees, feme 
of them would probably ufe themfelvcs to that fort of Rural Living, in the fame manner 
as wc fee young Gentlemen of nice Education accuftom’d to the Fatigues and hard Living of 
a private Soldier. Their Eggs would produce, without doubt, a wild Sort, fuch as thofe that 
fnin the Silk made ufe of for the Kyen-cbew. At leaft, Tryal might be made, whether the 
Houfe-worms would relifh young Oak-Leaves; if fo, they might be ufed when the Mulberry- 


Trees are backward. , 

Of the true All the Chinefi Authors fay of the true Mulberry-Tree, may be reduced to the following 
MuJteny- Articles, viz. to know the good and bad Sort; the manner of improving them by chufing the 

Trees, manuring the Soil, Gripping the Leaves, grafting, and above all pruning them; and 
laftly, how to multiply the good Sort. 

Hmv to chute The Mulberry-Frees which fhoot their Fruit before their Leaves, ought to be rejefted, their 

them. Leaves being commonly very finall and unwholefome; befides this Sort perifhes in a few Years. 

As to chufing young Plants, fuch as have the Rind IhrivelPd, produce but very frnall Leaves, and 
are not to be made ufe of; but thofe that have the Bark white, few Knots, and large Buds, are 
always to be chofen. Their Leaves grow large and thick, and the Silk-Worms that feed oil 
them produce firm Cods full of Silk. 

ThebsilSort, The beft Mulberry-Trees are thofe that give the leaft Fruit, becaufe the Sap is lefs divided. 

There is a Method to render them barren as to Fruit, but rich in Leaves, and it is, by feeding Poul¬ 
try with Mulberries, either freflo pick’d off the Tree, or dried in the Sun ; and then taking their 

Dung, and dilfolving. it in Water, the Mulberry Seed is fieep’d therein, after which they'few it. 
or the There are in general two Sorts of good Mulberry-Trees, and thefe are nam’d from the Pro- 

>.- ? Aiu iter- vinces whence they were firft brought: The one. is from King, a'Country in the Province of 
ry- ica. f£ i i.q Uan ir j and therefore named King-fang ; the Leaves of it are thin, fomewhat pointed, and 

in Shape a little like the Leaf of a Gourd. The Root is durable, and the Heart of the Trunk 
folid. The Worms fed on its Leaves fpin a ftrong Silk, very fit to make the Sba and the 
Lo-Sha, (which is a kind of Gauze or thick Crape.) The Leaves of King are far the beft for . 
the Silk-Worms newly hatch’d; 'for every Age has a fuitable Food moft agreeable to it. 

Mulberry- The Mulberry-Trees of Lu (the ancient. Name of the Province of Sluing tong) do not bear 
Irec5ofI "'much Fruit; their Truiiic is tall, their Leaves large,, ftrong, firm, round, and full of Juice; 
the Branches are LuncV and vigorous; but the Root and Heart are neither folid nor lafting: tho’ 
their Leaves be good for all Ages, they are more proper to feed Silk-Worms a little grown. 
Of thefe Mulberry-Trees, feme fhoot out their Leaves very early; this is the Sort that Ihould 
be kept near home, the more conveniently to clear the noxious Grafs from their Root, and to 
dung and water them in dry Seafons, in order to have near at Hand the firft Provifion for thofe 
precious Infects. * * ' ’ , ; ' 

The young Trees that have been too. much ftripp’d .of their Leaves in their firft three 
Years, fuffer for it afterwards, becoming weak and backward. The fame happens to thofe Trees 
whofe Leaves and Leaflefs Branches are not clean prun’d. They are in their prime Vigour in 
the. third Year, but begin to decline towards the fifth, when their Roots gall. The Remedy 
is, in the Spring, to un-earth the Roots, and cut off the moft entangled, and then cover them 
with a proper Mould, fprinkling it with Water. 

Art ofnv.ik- When the Mulberry-Trees grow old, there is an Art to recover them, by cutting off the ex- 
ing Muikr- haufted Branches, and grafting found Shoots in their Stead ; by which means a Sap glides .thro’ 
ry-Trces the whole Body of the Tree, and enlivens it: This Operation fhould be always made in 

young. t | le beginning of the fecond Month, which anfwers to our March. 

To prevent thefe Trees from languifhing, you mull frequently examine, if certain Worms 
. have not entred % and lodg’d their Seed in them. Thefe Worms are kill’d by pouring a little of 

the Oyl of the Tong Tree Fruit in upon them. Any other ftrqng Oyl would certainly pro¬ 

duce the fame Effect 

The Soil pr°■ The Soil proper for Mulberry-Trees ought not to be ftrong, nor too hard. Ground newly 
kny-Hcc';’ broke U P ! s ver y g° od for this Purpofe, In the Provinces of Che kyang and ICyang nan,, whence 
the bell Silk comes, Care is taken to mend the Soil with the Mud of the Canals cut thro 
the Country, which are clean’d.every Year. The Dung of Animals, and even of the Silk- 
Worms, with Allies, is alfb proper Manure. Small Garden Seeds fown between thefe Trees, 
aie of no Damage to them, provided the. Plough does not touch the Roots. But the main and 
moft profitable Point is to be very watchful in having the Mulberry-Trees prun’d in aright 
Sea (bn, and by a skilful Hand: This makes them earlier, and more abounding with Leaves, 
which are thereby better fill’d, and more relifh’d by the Silk-Worms. The Branches about 
the Middle of the Tree ought particularly to be lopp’d away, that the Leaves may be pick d 
the • more comm odiouily. A Leaf-Gatherer, who places himfelf always in the Center of the 
- iee> . w kh this Precaution, gather more in one Day, than another without it could in 
ieveral Days, which ii no final! faving; befides being a readier way to fupply the hungry Worms- 
p 10 the Le aves of the extreme Branches they ufe a fork’d Ladder, fupported by its own 
i-rop, that it may not hurt the Tree.. Our Author afferts, that a Mulberry-Tree well prund 

sa as good, and yields as much, as two. others; , 

.. : - The 
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The Month of January is the Seafon for pruning the Mulberry-Trees, which is done in the The SeaJb 
fame manner as Vines, particularly Arbour-Vines: It’s fufficient that the Branches which are for pruning, 
left have four Buds, the Over-plus ought to be thrown away. Four Sorts of Branches mull be 
entirely cut off; ill. Thole that hang down towards the Root. 2dly. Thofe that Ihoot inwards 
towards the Trunk. 3<i]y. Of thofe that are forky, and fhoot two and two out of the 
• Trunks, one ought to be retrenched. 4thly. Thole which grow well otherwife, but are too 
cluttering, and too much garnilh’d. None but the Branches that fhoot outward from the Tree of the 
are to be fpared. The following Spring they will be vigorous and flourifhing, and their forward Mam,er of 
Leaves will advance the Maturity of the Worms, and the Profit of the Silk. pruning. 

Our Author, who lays great Strefs on the Art of Pruning as pradtiied in Nan /ting, near Che 
kyang, his ' own Country, inlifts that the People of the Province of Sbang tong, who prune 
in a different Manner, ought to try this, and not obftinately praftile their old Method. 

About the Clofe of Autumn, before the Mulberry Leaves grow yellow, they ought to be 
gather’d, and dry’d in the Sun,, then to be pounded iinall, and put into large Earthen Pots ^eJasafthe 
{top'd with Clay, and fo kept in a Place free from Smoak. In the Spring thole beaten Leaves Leaves, 
will be like Meal, and proper to be given to the Worms after Moulting. 

In the Provinces oi Che kyang and Kyang nan, where the bell Silk is produced, they are The ufe of 
very careful to hinder the Growth of the Mulberry-Trees, and lopp them to prevent their their Wuod. 
exceeding a certain Height. The Loppings are diligently heap’d together, for more than one 
Ufe ; the ChineJ'e knowing how to turn every thing to Advantage, iff. Where Wood is 
fcarce, they burn them to warm the Water, into which the beffc Silk Cods are put for the 
more eafy Winding. 2dly. ‘Their Allies make a Walh for the Cods pierced by theMotlv-flies, 
and fuch others as are faulty ; with the help of this Walh wherein they ffew, they open 
extraordinarily, and become fit to be fpun to make Ferret-Silk, or be prepar’d for Wad us’d 
inftead of Cotton. 3dly. Of the Bark of thefe Loppings they fometimes make Paper, ffrong 
enough to cover an ordinary Umbrella, efpecially when vamilh’d and colour’d. When the Mul- Manner of 
berry-Trees grow old, and their Leaves rank. Care fhould be taken to renew them: For™ 1 ™ ill K 
which end, befides the Method'by grafting, before explain’d, they procure new Plants, either j 
by twilling together quick and found Branches, in final! Calks made of two Pieces of large 
Bamboo, and fill’d with good Mould ; or by bending, at Spring, the long Branches left unprun’d, 
and fticking their Ends in manured Soil: In December following, when thefe Branches will 
have taken Root, they are dexteroully cut from the Body of the Tree, and tranfplanted in the 
proper Seafon. They alfo fow the Mulberry Seed, which muff be chofen from the beft Trees, By the Seal, 
and from the Fruit that grows about the Middle of the Branches. This Seed ought to be mix’d 
with the Allies of the burnt Branches: Next Day the whole is to be ffirr'd in Water ; when 
the Water is fettled, the ufelefs Seed floats; that which finks' to the Bottom, ought to be 
dry’d in the Sun, and afterwards fowed, mix’d with an equal Quantity of Millet, which 
affifts the Mulberry-Trees that then love the Shade, and defends them in growing from the' 
fcorching Heat of the Sun. 

When the Millet is ripe, they wait for windy Weather, and then fet Fire to it. The. 
enfuing Spring, the Mulberry-Trees fhoot with a great deal more Strength. The Branches 
muff be prun’d away till the Plants are grown to a proper Height, and then the Tops muff ^ 
be cut, to make the Branches ftioot out on the Sides; at length the young Mulberry-Trees are * 

tranfplanted, at the diftance of eight or ten Paces, in Lines four Paces afunder; but the Trees 
of one Line muff not be placed direffly oppolite to thofe of the next: Tis likely they ncgleft 
Symmetry in this, becaule otherwife the Trees might over-lhade one' another. , . 

’Tis not enough to have cultivated the Mulberry-Trees for the Nourilhment of Silk-Worms; 

Apartments muff alfo be prepar’d for thofe precious In faffs, luitable to the different Condi- ^„ tl t 1 3 c f J 1 prt ' 
lions, to the Places where, and Times when they fpin. Thofe excellent. Workers, which of Siik-Worms. 
their own Subftance contribute to the Luxury and Delicacy of our Drefs and Furniture, 
deferve to be treated with Diftindtion; fince the Riches they yield'are in proportion to the Care 
taken of them, and if they fuffer or languilh, their Work will do the fame. 

Several Chinefe Writers have treated 'of the Apartments proper for Silk-Worms, fuch as in 
fome Provinces almoft every Family has, and in which only a fmall quantity of Silk, propor¬ 
tion’d to their Leifure and narrow Habitation, is gathered: But this Extrail; is taken from 
an Author, who became one of the firft Minifters of the Empire, and who fully difeufs’d 
this Matter, having wrote only with regard, to large and expenfive, but in the Event 
very profitable, Manufactories : He fays, an agreeable Place ought to be chofen for the Apart- A particular 
ment of the Silk-Worms; it muff be on a dry riling Ground, arid near a Rivulet; becaufc it is- Oc e cafl0 ° n " 113 
neceffary to walh the Eggs often,'and running Water agrees beft with them. Their Lodg¬ 
ing ought to be retir’d from all Dunghills, Sinks, Cattle, and all Noife. Difagreeable Smells, 
and the kail Fright, make {{range Impreffions on fo nice a Brood. Even the barking of a Dog, 
and the crowing of a Cock, put them into Diforder, when newly hatched. 

The' Room muff be built fquare, and may ferve for other Ufes when the Silk-Worm Sea- The Figure 
fon is over Its Walls Ihould be. very clofe for the fake of Warmth; the Door South, at leaft of the Cham; ; 
South Baft, but never in the North; with a Window on eyery Side, to receive and have a er ' 
free Palffge "for the Air, as occafion requires. Thefe Windows, which are almoft always 
kept {hut, are of white tranfparent Paper, behind which are moveable Matts placed fo as to 
admit or Unit out the Light, as occafion requires. ■ 
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Thefe Matts are alfo ufefulto keep out pernicious Winds, fuch as the South and South Weft, 
which thou Id never enter the Apartments. As a refrething Breeze is fcmetimes required, and 
in fuch Cafe, one of the Windows mu ft be open’d, fhould the Air be full of Gnats and Flies, 
it would prove very deftru&ive. For as they fettle on the Silk-Cafes, they make Blemtlhes’ 
which render the Winding extremely'difficult, fo that it is beft to haften the Work before 
the Fly-Seafon. One ought not to" be lefs careful to prevent the Entrance of fmall Li.' 
zards and Rats, which are very greedy after Silk-Worms ; this is done.by having adtive and 
vigilant Cats. ; 

the Heat Tis very material that the Eggs be hatch’d at ortce, and that; the Worms fleep, waken, feed, 
tieceff.iry for and caft their Skins together} for this purpofe, a conrtant and equal Warmth fhould be kept 
the Chamber, t j le f r Apartment, by having Fire Cover’d in Stoves at .the four Corners of the Room; or 
elie by carrying a Warming-Pan up and down the Room, while neceffary; the Pan ought to 
be out of the Room, when they put in the Fire, which fhould .be cover’d .with. Affies, fora 
red or bluifh Flame very much annoys the Worms. 

The Fire Ohir Author would, if poffible # -have the Fuel, which warms the' Chamber, to be of Cow- 
suk-Worms Uung» he advifes to lay in a Stock of it during Winter, to mpiften it, and to make it into 
Clods to be dry’d in the Sun: Thefe Clods are laid upon Planks of hard Wood, which mud 
be put into hollow Brick-work; when they fet Fire to it, : it produces a gentle Heat, 

, Which is very proper for the Worms, and they are pleafed with the Smell of that Fung; 
but great Care muft be taken to keep'the Smoak out of the Chamber, for the Worms cannot 
- bear it} this Fire keeps in a long time' under the Afhes, which is no fmall Advantage. Laftlv, 
to preferve the Place dry, for in cafe of Dampnefs, little Profit there can be expected, it is 
neceffary that the Outfide of the Door be covered with, a double Matt, to keep out the chill Air. 
Furniture for He next treats of furnifhing the Chamber with the neceffary Utenfils for keeping and main- 
War'ns Nur fa ^ r “ n S the Silk-'Worms: Nineor ten Rows of Shelves muft be made by Stories, nine Inches more 
{ery, m “ or lefs diftant from each other} upon thefe they place. Hurdles of Rufhes, with wide Meflhes, 
the Holes big enough to receive the little Finger, that the Warmth of the Place may the more 
eafily penetrate them, and that the cool Air may fucceed it: Thefe feveral Stories muft be 
.ranged in fuch a manner, as to form an open Space in the midft of the Chamber, and a free 
Padage quite round: Upon thefe Hurdles they hatch the Worms, and here they feed them 
till they are ready to fpin} but then the Scene changes. 

Moreover thefe Hurdles being like a Cradle for thefe very tender Infedts, they lay on a 
, kind of Mattrefs, call’d the Sbmis , that is to fay, they fpread ovpr it a. Bed of dry Straw, chopt 
final!,upon which they put along Sheet of Paper, foftened by gentle handling.} when the 
, Sheet is fouled by their Ordure, or by the Remnants of their Meals, that is to fay, by the Fibres 
• of the Leaves,, which they never touch, they cover it with a Net,, having Medics that afford 
a free Paffage: Upon this Net they caft Mulberry Leaves, the Smell of which immediately 
draws up the hungry Swarm ;■ tlieni they take the Net off gently, and place it upon a new 
Hurdle, whilft they clean the old one, that it may ferve another time. 

You fee there are many Precautions to be taken about the Habitation of the Silk-Worms: Our 
Author adds further, that there fhould be a Wall, or clofe Palifade round about the Chamber, 
and at a little diftance from it, efpecially on the Weft Side, in cafe, they fhould be obliged to 
let in the Air that Way, that the fetting Sun might not ftrike upon the Worms. 

The Gather- When he treats of flocking yourfelf with Mulberry Leaves, , he advifes you to ufe a wide Bag- 
ing of tire U e L which opens and fliuts much like a Ptirle, that the Leaves may not be ftufFd, but may dry 
Leaves. in carrying, and not wither. 


As the Worms new-hatch’d require a more nice and prepared Food, he fays the Leaves 
muft be cut into very fmall fine Threads} and that for this, purpofe a very (harp Knife muft be 
tifed,^ that it may not fqueeze the Leaves in cutting, but leave all the JDelicatenefs of their Tafte. 

; lt 15 often feen that Plants degenerate, and that the Seed is not fb good as its Original} it 
is the fame with the Moth-flies, there are fome weak and languifhing} a good Brood muft'not 
be expected from thefe; and therefore you muft make Choice of thofe that are proper: This 
Choice is made at two Seaforis, _ 

or Before they go out of their Cods, and it is then they diftinguifh the Male Cods from 
fc- the Feniale. This is the way to know them • the Cods which are a little pointed, dole and fine, 
and lefts than the others, contain the Male Moth-flies; the Cods rounder, bigger and thicker, 
and more clumly, incl'ofe the Females: In general, the Cods which are, clear, fomewhattranf- 
parent, clean and weighty are the beft. 

zdty.This Choice is more fafely made when the Moth-flies are come out,, which happens, 
a little after the fourteenth Day of their Retirement: Thofe which come out a Day before the. 
others, nmft by no means be ufed to multiply the Species} lay hold of thofe that come out 
the next Day in Crouds; the lateft muft berejedted. Another Mark to chafe them by is this, 
The Moth-flies which have bending Wings, baldEye-hrows, a dry Tail and a reddifh Belly* ' 
witiiout Hair, muft' not be chofen to multiply the Breed. ‘ r, 

When, the Choice is made, they' bring the Males and Females together; and lay them, upon 
' S Sheets of Paper that they may couple: This Paper muft not be made of 'hempen Cloth; 

A tL the ? U b ? rry U rr ^ Znd muft be ^hgdbened with Silk or Cotton Thread* 

■ glud on the Backfide, becaufe when us Sheets; are cover’d with Eggs, they muft be dip'd'thrcs 
times in a Water which ts' proper for them: Thefe Sheets of Paper muft be fcread on- 

‘ '• ‘ ' ■ ‘ w|!l 
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well cover’d with Straw. After the Moth-flies have been together about twelve Hours, the 
Males muft be taken away; if they were to be any longer together, the Eggs which they 
would produce, being later, would not be hatch’d with the others, which Inconveniency fhould 
be avoided : The Male Moth-flies mud be put in a leparate Place, with thofe which are rejedted 
in the beginning. 

That the Females may lay tlieir Eggs more advantageoufly, it is neceflary to give them Room, The Care to 
and cover them ; for Darknefs hinders them from too much fcattering their Eggs. When they 
have done laying, they muft be kept covered for four or five Days; after which, all thefe Moth- t i,c Timco”* 
flies, with thofe which were fet afide, or which were taken dead out of the Cods, muft be their laying 
buried deep in the Earth; for it would infedt any Animal to touch them. Some aflert, that if E ' S£S ' 

■they were buried in feveral Places of the Field, it would neither produce Brambles, nor any 
prickly Shrub for feveral Years; others throw them into Fiih-Ponds; and pretend there is 
nothing better to fatten the Fifh. 

As to the valuable Seed that remains flicking upon the Sheets of Paper, fome of it muft ftillThe Care to 
be thrown away; for Inftance, thofe Eggs which flicking together make a fort of Clots: We be l ? ken of 
muft hope for Silk from the others; and of thefe great Care muft be taken. Here my Author ex- * ie SSs * 
preffes his Surprize, that the Worms being fa fen Able of the leaft Chilnefs, or Moifture of the Air, 
their Eggs on the Contrary fhould be found to agree very well with the Water and Snow: Would 
not one think (fays he) that they were of two different Natures? He.compares the Changes 
undergone by the Worms, which fucceflively become Ants, Caterpillars, and then Moth-flies, 
to the Changes which in order happen to Plants, by the unfolding of their Parts, which are 
compadl in one Situation, and dilate themfelves in another; fome of which wither in a Moment, 
and fall off at the fame time, that others appear in their full Vigour. 

The firft Care to be taken, is to hang up the Sheets cover’d with Eggs to the Beam of the 
Room, which muft be opened in the Front, fo that the Wind may come in, without the Rays 
of the Sun ftriking upon them ; that Side of the Sheet, on which the Eggs are laid, muft not be 
turn’d outwards; the Fire which heats the Room, muft neither blaze nor fmoak ; Care muft be 
taken likewife, that no hempen Ropes come near either the Worms or. Eggs: Thefe Precautions 
are not repeated without Reafon. When they have let the Sheets hang fo for fome Days, they 
take them down and roll them up loolly, fo that the Eggs be within the Sheet, and then they 
are hanged up again in the fame Manner, during the Summer and Autumn. 

The 8 th of the 12th Moon, that is, the end of December , or in January , when there is an The Bach for 
intercalary Month, they put the Eggs into cold River-Water, if it.is to be got, or in Water £he E SS s - 
with a little Salt diffolv’d in it, taking care that this Water does not freeze; the Sheets are left 
therein two Days, and left they fhould fwim, they keep them,down to the Bottom of theFirftMcthod. 
Veffel, by clapping a G&W-Difh over them. After having taken them: out of the Water, they 
hang them up again, and when they are dry, they roll them up a little tighter, and inclofo 
them feparatcly, branding on one end in an Earthen Veflel; after that, once in about ten Days, 
when, the Sun after a Shower fhjnes very bright,’ they expofe the Sheet to its Rays in a fhelter’d 
Place where there is no Dew ; they leave them there about half an Hour, and then clofe them 
up in the fame Manner as before. 

There are fome who praftife a different Methods They put the Sheets into a Lye made of second Mc- 
Afhes of the Wood of Mulberry-Trees, and after their having been there a whole‘Day, they *od. 
take them out, and lay them fome Moments in Snow-Water, or elfe hang them up three Nights 
on a Mulberry-Tree, to receive the Snow or Rain, provided it be not too violent. 

Thefe Baths, whether made of a fort of Lye and Snow-Water, or of River-Water, or Water The EfF( , as 
impregnated with Salt, produce a Silk ealy fo wind, and .contribute to render it c'lofer, 0 f the Bachs, 
ftronger, and in its Subftance lefts porous; their chief Ufe is to cherifh the internal Heat in the 
Eggs, in which their prolific Virtue confifts. 

When the Mulberry-Trees begin to have Leaves, it is time to; think of hatching the Eggs; Care of the 
for they are haften’d or hinder’d according to the different . Degrees of Heat or Cold imparted to $® s ®j the 
them: They forward them, if they often fp'read the Sheets abroad, if alfo, in laying them by, Hatching, 
they roll them up very loofly; by doing the contrary, they hinder,them. 

Here follows the Bufinefs of the three' Days preceding the hatching of the Worms. It is 
of great importance that they fhould all hatch together: When they are ready to come out, 
one fees the Eggs fwell, and their Roundnefs .become a little pointed; The firft, of the three Days, 
about ten or eleven o’Clock, in a clear Sky, a little Wind ftirring, (as. is common at that Seafon) 
thefe precious Rolls of Paper are taken out of the Veffel, fftetch’d at length, and hung up with 
the Backfides towards the Sun; they keep them there till they acquire a kindly Warmth, then 
they are roll’d up clofe, and fet upright in. the Veffel, in a warm Place, till the next Day; 
then they are taken out again, and the fame Operation repeated. 

This. Day, the Eggs ate obfervecl to change Colour, and turn oft an Aih-grey : Then they Merthc 
clap two Sheets together, and roll them tighter, tying the Ends. The third Day towards Hatching.. 
Night they unroll the Sheets, and ftretch them on a fine Matt.; the Eggs then appear 
blackifh: If there are any Worms hatch’d, they, muft be caft, away, becaufe they would 
never be. Worms of the fame Community; for Experience teaches, that thofe Worms which are 
not hatched with the others, never agree with them in the time, of calling their Slough, of 
waking, of eating, nor, which is the principal,' of malqng Cods:, Thefe odd Worms would much 
increafe’the Care and Trouble, and occafion Lofs by putting things out of courfe; wherefore they 

are 
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arc faionably banifn’d: This Separation being made, they roll three Sheets together very loofe, 
and carry them into a pretty warm Place, flicker'd from the South Wind. 

The next Dav about ten or eleven o’ Clock, they take out the Rolls, open them, and find 
them full of Worms, like little black Ants, which is what is meant by the Name they give 
them Hc-y ; the Eggs not hatch’d in about an Hour afterwards, mu ft be thrown away : If, 
amoi'gft any of theft new-hatch’d Worms you perceive any with a flat Head, that are (hri- 
vell’d and as it were icorch’d, of a Sky-Blue, Yellow, or Flefh-Colour, none of thefe are worth 
keeping; the good Sort are of the Colour of a Mountain feen at a diftance. 

It is^advifablc firft to weigh the Sheet containing the new-hatch’d Worms; then hold it flop, 
; iV r and turn’d almoft upfxtle down-, upon a long Sheet of Paper ftrew’d with Mulberry Leaves, 
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Worms; whence they compute, very nearly, how many Pounds of . Leaves will be necelfary to 
feed them, alio the Weight of the Cods they ought to produce, barring Accidents. , 

We come now to treat of the right Management of thefe Worms, and how properly to.qua¬ 
lify the Heat of their Nurfcry:- For this Purpofe they provide for the Worms a kind Mother, 

' who is careful of their Wants; fhe is therefore call’d by our Author fJan-mu, Mother of the 
fForms. She takes pofleffion of the Room, but not till fhe has wafli’d her felf, and put on pro- 
’ per Attire, that hath no ill Smell; lhe muft not have eaten for fome time before, nor handled- 
Wild Succory, the Smell of which is very prejudicial to this tender Brood : She muft be clothed 
in a Angle Habit, without lineing, that fire may judge the better, by Feeling, the degree of the 
Warmth of the Place, and accordingly augment or diminifh the Fire; but fhe muft carefully avoid 
making a Smoak, orraifing a Dull:, as it would be-very contrary to the Delicacy of thefe little 
Inlefts, which muft be very nicely managed before the firft Moulting. Every Day, Jays an 
Author , is a Year to them, and has in it, as one may fay, the four Seafons; the Morning is 
Spring; the middle of the Day, Summer; the Evening, Autumn; and the Night Winter. 

Here follow general Rules of Practice, founded • on Experience, and proper to be obferv’d. 

(1.) As long as the Eggs are kept before they are hatch’d, they require much Cold. (2.) When 
hatch’d, and like Ants, they want as much Heat. (3.) When become Caterpillars, and near. 
Mewlng-time, they-need a moderate Heat. (4.) After the great Mewing, they m'uft be kept 
cool. 5. When upon the Decline, arid growing old, they ought to be warm'd by little and 
little. (6.) Agreat Heat is neceflary when they are working their Cods. 

The Delicacy of thefe little Infe&s, requires great care to he taken to remove every thing that 
might'incommode them; for they have their Diftaftes and Antipathies: They have a particular 
Averfion to Hemp, wet Leaves, or tbofe heated by the Sun, and, when newly hatch’d, to Dull 
raifed by fweeping; to the Moifture of the Earth, Flies and Gnats, the Smell of broil’d Fill), 
burnt Hair, Mufk, Smoak, Breath fmelling of Wine, Ginger, Lettice, Wild Succory 5 all 
great Noifes, Naftinefs, the Rays of the Sun, the Light of a Lamp, the quivering Flame of 
which muft not ftrike upon their Eyes in the Night; the Wind that draws through Holes or 
Chinks, a high Wind, Cold, Heat, and efpecially a fudden Change front great Gold to great 
Heat; With refpeft to, their Food; Leaves cover’d with Dew, thofe dry’d in the Sun or 
a high Wind, or tainted with an ill Savour, are the moft common Caufes of their Diftempers: 
It is proper to gather the Leaves two or three Days before-hand, to keep them in a clean airy 
Place, where there is Room enough; not forgetting during the firft .three Days to give them the 
tendered: Leaves cut into little Threads. 


At the end of three or four-Days, when they begin to turn white, augment their Food in 
Quantity, but cut it not fofmall: Afterwards when they become blackifh, they muft have i 
Their Mew- S r f ater quantity^ of Leaves, and as gather’d from the Tree: As they turn white again, and eat 
ing. with left Appetite, leflen their Meals a little; As they grow, yellowj they muft have lefs Meat 
frill; when they become quite yellow, and are, according to the Chinefe Language, at the Ew 
of one oj the three Sleeps ; that is to fay, when they are ready to mew, then give them nothing: 
Every Me wing-time they muft be treated in the fame Manner, in proportion to their Bignefs; 
The silk- 110w coine a more exadt Account: Thefe Worms eat equally Day and Night. 

Worms eat After they are hatch’d, they muft have 48 Meals the firft Day, two every Hour, the next 
myrmi 30) but the Leaves not cut fo fmall; the third Day, they muft have lefs ftill: Thefe 
* ‘ ]l « le then. referable new-born Infants, who pine, unlefs always at the Nipple- 

Their Meals, If their Food he not proportion’d to their Appetite, they will be oyer-heated, which would- 
en. 1 uia the fineft Hopes. Some advife to give them at firft Leaves, which healthy Perfbns; 
have-kept a certain time in their-Bofom, becaufe-the Perforation of a Human Body is very 
agreeable to thefe little Worms. -At the times of their' Repafts, the Meals muft be equally 
ftrewd all - over : Cloudy and rainy Weather takes away their Stomach : The Remedy % 
immediate y before their Repaft to light a Wifp of very dry Straw, the Flame of which 
mutt be all alike, and held over the Worms, to free them from the Cold and Moifture that 
benums them or elfe, to remove the Blinds from the Windows, and let in the full Day-lighfc 
TheM . u ,,, tv 1 h B cfe Helps give them an Appetite, and prevent Difeafes. 

of cite silk- , take fo much Pains to ‘make, this little Swarm eat fo often ? It fc 

w ZTf U and ,tb make them fooner work their Cods, the chief Profit of the 

tte&wET'' 1lk " vVorms de P e uding thereon, If they come to. Maturity in, 2.3, or 25 Days,, a Hurdle 
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Cover’d with them, the Weight of which, directly weight, ainoUnted to a Mas, that is, a little 
more than a Drachm, will produce 25 Ounces of Silk ; but if, for want of Care and Food, 
they come not to Perfection till 28 Days, they’ll yield no more than 20 Ounces; and but 10, 
if they are a Month or forty Days in growing. 

When they come to full Growth, give them an eafy Food, a little at a time, and often, 
almoft the fame as when young: If they digeft not their Food, at the time they begin to fpin, ^ ^ 
the Cods have a faltitli Moifture, that will render the Silk very difficult to wind : In a word, taken of 
when they have been hatch’d 24 or 25 Days, the more their Work is deferred, and the more them - 
Leaves they confume, the lefs Silk they produce. 

After they have caft their Slough, you muft give them Leaves cut fmall, a few at a time, but 
often : This is like a fecond Birth, or; according to other Authors, a fort of Recovery : When 
the Worms are on the Point of mewing, they are jike a Man lick almoft to Death by the 
Change in his Conftitution ; but if he can deep a Night, he becomes quite another Thing, and 
there is no more to be done but to recover his former Strength by a prudent Regimen. 

There are other Difeafes occafion’d either by Cold, or too much Heat: To prevent the former, Difofa cant 
a juft Heat muft be kept in their Room. Notwithstanding, if the Cold has feiz’d thefe little edb f 
Labourers, either for want of the Windows being clofe fliut, or becaufe the Mulberry-Leaves 
were not well dryed ; it deftroys their Appetite, and caules a fort of Flux, for inftead of Clots 
they void a watery Slime ; in that cafe you muft bum Cow-Dung near them, the Smell of 
which will revive them to Admiration. The Diforders proceeding from Heat are occafion’d, By Heat, 
either by letting the Worms be too long hungry, by the Quality and Quantity of their Food, hy 
an inconvenient Situation; or by the Air without becoming all of a fudden fultry hot: In this 
laft Cafe they open one or more of the Windows, but never on that Side the Wind blows ; 
for it muft not come dire&ly into the Room, but round about, that it may be qualified : For 
inftanee, if it is a South-Wind, they open the North Window, and if the Wind be too hot, 
they fet a Veflel full of Water before the Window: The Room may alfo befprinkled with cold. 

Water, taking great care that not a Drop fall on the Worms. 

For an Excefs of internal Heat, they give them the Meal made ofMulberry Leaves, gathered 
in the Autumn, and reduced to a very fine Powder, as I have before fliewn: They moiften a lit¬ 
tle the Leaves defign’d for their Repaft, then ftrew over this Meal, which flicks to them; but 
they abate an Ounce of Leaves for every Ounce of the Meal. Some give the Meal of certain 
little green Pulfe for a cooling Food, inftead of the Leaf-Powder; it certainly refrefhes and 
invigorates thofe Worms that eat it freely. As to an inconvenient or ftreight Situation, it often Sii;kl ^ rs b 
caufes Over-heatings, and thence proceeds the moil: common and the moft dangerous Sicknefs tk-ir siL- 
among thefe Worms. Tho’ while fliut up in 'the Egg they may be crowded, as foon as they t: ° n ‘ 
are hatch’d they require a great deal of Room, .efpecially when they are grown Caterpillars, 
and abound in Moifture. Thefe Infedts, tho’ not cleanly themfelves, fuffer much by Naftinefs: 

Their Clots, which they caft in abundance, quickly ferment, and heat them confiderably, if 
they are not feafonably freed from-them, either by fweepingthem off with a Feather, or, which 
is better, by often- removing the Worms from one Hurdle to another. 

_ Change of Hurdles is chiefly neceffary when they are grown big, and near mewing: But How . prevetk 
feveral Perfons muft be employ’d, that the Worms may all be removed at the fame time: They ted and cur’d, 
muft be touched with a light Hand, and not let fall, nor rudely fet down. This would enfee¬ 
ble them, and make them iluggiffi in their Work. Tho 5 changing the Hurdle is alone fufficient 
to cure their Diforders, for a fpeedy Relief, fome throw upon them dry Ruflies, or Straw, 
cut fmall, upon which they ftrew Mulberry Leaves: They crawl up to eat, and by that 
means come out of the Clots that over-heat them. The great Benefit of thefe R emovals eon- 
fifts in the Frequency and equal Diftribution of them; doing it gently, and allowing the Worms 
more Room every time. When they become pretty well grown, the Worms belonging to one 
Hurdle muft be divided, and put on three new ones, like fo many Colonies; afterward into fix, 
and fo on to the number of twenty, or more: For thefe Infefts being full of Humours, muft be 
kept at a due Diftance one from another. But it is ‘of the greateft Importance to remove them 
at the critical Moment, when they are of a bright Yellow, and ready to fpin: An Apart¬ 
ment fliould be prepared beforehand proper for their Work. . 

Our Author propofes a fort of rough Piece of Timber-Work, or long Roof, very little Hope- 
ing, and the Infide clear; which muft be divided all round into many Partitions, each with a 
Shelf, 'where they place the Silk-Worms,’and where they will afterwards range themfelves, 
each in his Diftrift. This Machine ought to have convenient Room for a Man to go in, with¬ 
out difplacing anything, that he may keep a fmall Fire in the middle,. to defend the Worms 
from Moifture and Cold, which are much to be feared at this time. .1 faid a fmall Fire, becaufe 
there muft be but juft enough to yield a gentle Heat, which makes the Worms more eager at 
Work, and the Silk more, tranfparent. This numerous Army of Worms, being thus ranged 
in their Apartment, muft be furrounded with Matts at a little diftance, which muft alfo cover 
the Top of the Machine, to keep off the outfide Air; and becaufe the Worms love to work pri¬ 
vately, and in the dark. Neverthelefs, after the third Day’s Work, they take away the Matts 
from one o’clock to three, and give the Suri a free entrance into the Room, but fo that the Rays 
may not ft l ike upon thefe little Labourers; after which'they cover them as before. If at die Ten or ot 
. fliould thunder, they are preferv’d from the Terror of the Noife, and the Lightning, by being Thunder and 
cover’d with the Sheets of Paper that- were ufed when they were on the Hurdles, lugkmnt. 
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Of the Silk-Worms in CHINA. 

In f L:Vcn Days the Work of the Cods is fmiflied, and in feven more, or thereabouts, the 
Wornv. quit their filkcn Apartments, and appear upon their coming out in the fhape of Moth-flies. 
When they "Dthcr the Cods, itisufual to put them on Heaps, for it is impoffible to wind off 
n jj t > lc ‘-ilk immediatdv, bccanfe they are kindred by other Bufinefs. Neverthelefs this hath fo 
Inconveniences: For if cut of .the Pleaps of Cods they defer chufing thofe to be left for Moth. 
Hies to multiply the Species, the Moth-flies of thofe ftifled Cods by being fqueezed and over¬ 
heated will not lucceed fo well 3 the Females efpecially that had. been hurt, would lay none 
but fiekly Eggs: They let therefore the Cods defigned for multiplication of the Species apart, 
and la” themupon a I-Iurdle big enough, and in a cool airy Place. 

As "to thofe numerous Cods, which you would not have bored, you mud contrive how to 
‘skill"the Moth-flies, without damaging the Work. They, muftnot .be put into the Kettle, 
but as they can be wound off; for if they were, to foak too - long, it would hurt the Silk. It 
would be beft to wind them off all together, if a lufficient number of Hands could be imploy’d. 
My Author affirms, that five Men can wind off thirty Pound of Cods in a Day, and fupply 
two others with as much Silk as they can make into Skains, that is, about ten Pounds ; but 
as that cannot always be done, he directs three Ways to preferve the Cods from being bored. 
The firft is, to let them lie a whole Day in the Sun, the Heat of which, tho’ prejudicial to the 
Silk, certainly kills the Moth-flies. The fecond Way is, to put them in Balneo Maria : It 
is reckon’d of ufe to throw an Ounce of Salt, and half an Ounce of Rape-Oil, into the Cop¬ 
per ; for the Exhalations, impregnated with the acid .Spirits of the Salt, and the fulphureous 
Particles of the Oil, are fuppofed to make the Cods better, and the Silk.eafier to wind; there¬ 
fore the Machine with tire Cods muft go very ftrait into the Copper, the Top of which muft be 
cover’d and luted, fo that no Steam may get out: But if this Bath is not rightly order’d, in 
which many are miftaken, a great number of the Flies will bore their Cods: Upon which it 
is to be obferv’d, (1.) That the firm and hard Cods have generally the Ball of Silk coarfer, 
and of confequence eafier to -wind, which for the fame Reafon may be left longer in Balm 
Marie? ; the contrary is obferv’d of the fine and flender Cods. (2.) That when the Flies are 
kill’d in Balneo Maria, the Cods muft be fpread abroad. upon Matts, and cover’d, when a 4 
.little cool, with fmall Willow or Mulberry Branches. The third Way of killing the Moth-flies 
is preferable to the two former, and as follows:. Put the Cods into great Earthen Veffels, and 
into, every Veffel throw four Ounces of Salt for each ten Pound of Cods, and cover them with 
large dry Leaves, like thoie of Water-Lily j upon thefe Leaves lay ten Pounds more of Cods, 
fprinkled with four Ounces of Salt as before, filling the Veffels with feveral Lays; then clofing 
the Mouth of it, fo that the Air may be entirely excluded, the Flies will be ftifled in feven 
Days j but if the leaft Air be admitted by any Chink, they’ll live long enough to pierce their 
Cods; for as they are of a fpungy Subftance, and readily imbibe the Air, the leaft Quantity 
getting in would keep them alive. 

In laying the Cods in the Veffels, the choiceft muft be fet apart; the long, white, and glit¬ 
tering ones yield a very fine Silk; the thick, dark, and of a Blue, like the Skin of an Onion, 
produce a coarfe Silk. . . .. 

So much for the Method of raifing Worms in the Spring;- and indeed ’tis in this Seafon that 
the Generality of the ChineJ'e are employ’d in this Work. ’Tis true, fome hatch Eggs in Sum¬ 
mer and Autumn, and almoft every Month after the firft Spring-Crop: But then they muft 
provide Workmen for the purpofe, who are able to hold out, and Mulberry-Trees to fupply 
Food enough for all the ‘Seatons, which the Trees would hardly furnifli ; befides, if they are ex- 
haufted in one Year, they decay, and fail entirely the Spring following. 

'■ Therefore, according to my Author, it is beft to hatch but few Wofms in Summer, and 
only to provide Eggs for Autumn: He. cites indeed an Author who advifts to raife Worms 
in that Seafon, which begins towards the 1 of Auguft ; but he allots for their'Food the 
Leaves of thofe Branches only, that may be fpared without hurting the Tree. Pie prefers Autumn 
to the Spring, for raifing Worms; (r.) Becaufe-the Spring being the Seafon for Rain and Winds 
in the Southern Parts, the Profit expedted from the Labour of theft Worms is more uncertain; but 
in Autumn, the Weather being generally ferene, there is- lefs Hazard of Succefs. (2.) Tho' 
the Worms cannot have fuch tender Leaves for their Food as in the Spring, yet this is fully com- 
penfatedby their having nothing to fear from the poifonous and mortal Stings of Gnats and 
Muflcettoes, 


The Silk-Worms bred in. Summer muft be kept cool, and the Windows cover’d with Gau#_ 
.to keep out the Gnats: Thofe railed in Autumn are to be kept cool at firft, but after their 
,Mews, and when they fpin, they muft be kept warmer than in the. Spring, becaufe of the cold 
Air of the Nights. When thefe autumnal Worms turn Moth-flies, they might lay Eggs 
lor the next Year; but the lureft Way .is to make Provifion in the Spring, becaufe thofe of 
Autumn do not always anlwer. • 

If you keep the Summer Eggs to be hatch’d in Autumn, firft inclofe them in an earthen- 
.Piphn winch muft afterwards be fet in .a large. Pan of cold Spring Water, as high as the 
included Eggs; if the Water be. higher, the Eggs will perifh; if lower, nianv of them will ffl* 
carry for want of Strength If they are flow in Hatching, they either die, 'or make a very bad 
foit of Cods. If all thefe Diredions are well obferv’d, the Eggs will hatch in twenty one Days, 
luftead of cold Water, feme, ad.vife to fet, them in the Shade"of fome very bufby Tree, inclofod 

m an earthen Pipkin never bak’d, . . . J 

When 




































































Of the CHINESE Language. 

When the Silk-worms are ready to fpin, they may be plac’d in fuch a Manner, that inftead Care of the 
of making Cods, as they naturally do when left to themfelves, they will make a Piece of Silk Y r ° r "P' vhen 
flat, thin, and round, like a large Wafer : This is done by laying the Worms when they fpin 
on the Top of a Cup exaftly cover’d with Paper. And feveral Advantages would arife from 
a Work thus order’d; (i.) Thefe round and flat Pieces are as eafy to wind as the Cods. 

(2.) They are all pure Silk, having none of that vifeous Matter the Worm emits in the 
Shell, upon being long enclos’d in it, which the Chinefe call the Urine; and which, foon as the 
Worm has done ipinning, is taken away to prevent its damaging the Silk. (3.) You need not 
hurry in winding the Silk, as you rauft when it is in the Cods; for in this way, that Work 
may be deferr’d as long as you pjeafe, without Danger. 

When the Silk is wound off, they immediately fet upon manufafturing it. The Chinefe have 
very Ample Inftruments for this Work: But ’tis hardly pollible from Words to form a juft Idea 
of Things, which the Eye is the proper Judge of. The Figures on the oppofite Plate repre- 
fcnt the various Utcnfils that ferve in managing the Worms, with the feveral Tools and In¬ 
ftruments by which they work, to fuch Perfection, thofe fine and beautiful Pieces they lend us. 


Of the’ Chinefe Language. 

I N order to give a true Idea of the Chinefe Language, I fhall here explain the Nature of it; Tbe . ci , rjS 
afterwards I fhall fhew how the Chinefe Words muft be pronounc’d, and how written in Language, ° 
European Characters; I.<aftly, I fhall fiiiifh with a compendious Chinefe Grammar. 

The Chinefe has no refemblance with any dead or living Language, that we are acquainted Nature of it; 
with: All other Languages have an Alphabet of a certain Number of Letters, which by their 
various Combinations form Syllables and Words: This has no Alphabet, but as many Charac¬ 
ters and different Figures as there are Words. 

The only Conformity it has with the Languages of Europe is, that as our Alphabet is made Agrees whh 
up of twenty four Letters, which are form’d of thefe feven Strokes, thofe of Eu- 

■ ' rape in one 

1 1 ^ 0 C I Y. 

viz.. The A of the three firft; the B of the fixth and fourth repeated; the C of the fifth 
alone ; the D of the fixth and fourth; the E of the fixth and the third tripled; the O of the 
fourth and fifth join’d; the Q_of the O and the feventh'Stroke, &c. fo all the Chinefe Cha- • 
rafters are formed, properly fpeaking, only of the fix following Strokes,- 

i ^ f-H 

The Chinefe have two different Languages: Firft the Vulgar , proper to the common People, Two Lan- 
which varies according to the different Provinces': The other is call’d the Mandarin Language, m 
and is nearly what the Latin is to us, amongft Ecclefiafticks and the Learned. f f 

But the Analogy between the Chinefe Language and others is fo final!, that this Companion ^ u!gar * 
is not exaft: The Mandarin Language is properly what was. formerly fpoken at Court, in the Mandarin. 
Province of Kyang nan , and propagated among the Polite of the neighbouring Provinces. 

Hence this Language is beft fpoken in the Provinces adjoyning to Kyang nan , but by flow. . . . 

degrees was introduc’d into all Parts of the Empire, to the great Gonveniency of the Govern¬ 
ment. It feems barren, for it has not above three hundred and thirty Words, all Monofylla- 
bles, indeclinable, and almoft all end with a Vowel, or the Confonant N, or Ng. 

Thefe few Syllables are, notwithftanding, fnfficicnt to difeufs all manner of Subjefts; becaufe, 
without multiplying Words, the Senfe is varied, almoft to Infinity, by the Difference of Accents, 

InfleftiopSj Tones, Afpiratians, and other Changes of the Voice; And this Variety of Pronunciation, 
to thofe that are not well vers’d in the Tongue, is a frequent Occafion of miftaking one Word one Word of 
for another: For example, the Word' Chu founded drawling out the u } and raifing the Voice, divers signi- 
fignifies Lord , or Majler ; but pronounced in an even Tone, with u long, means a Hog. ficaUon3 ; 
When expreffed quick and light,, it fignifies a. Kitchen ; but. founded in a ftrong and mafeuline 
Tone, remitted towards the end, it intends a Column. In like maqner, the Syllable Po, accord¬ 
ing to its different Accents,, and ways of Pronunciation, has eleven different Meanings. It fig- 
nifies, Glafs, to'boil, to witmow Rice, prudent, liberal, to prepare y 'an old Woman, to break or 
-cleave, inclin'd, as little as may be, toxvatcr, a Slave or Captive. . Whence we may conclude 
that this Language, which appears fo barren, and confined bythe final 1 Number of Mono¬ 
syllables that compofe it, is rieverthelefs very copious and fignificant. ' Again, the fame Word, 
varioufly compounded, fignifies an Infinity of different Things; Mu y for Inftance, by itfelf . 
fignifies a free. Wood-, but when compounded has many other Significations; Mu-leau , fig- 
nilies Wood prepared for Building ; Mu-lan, fignifies Bars or wooden Grates, Mu-hya , aChejh, 

Mu-fyang , a Prefs-, Mu-tfyang, a Carpenter ; Mu-eivl, a Mufmom-, Mu-nu, a kind of ■Jmall, 

Grange • Mti-ftrig, the Planet Jupiter;. Mu-mycn, Cotton,, &c. This'Word may be joyned to 
feveral others, and has as many different Significations as Combinations. 

. Thus , 
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Mahal of Thus the Chhnf by differently ranging their Monofyllables, make fet Difcourfes, and exprefs 
themfelves very cleark, and gracefully, almoft in the fame manner as we form al 1 our Words 
KOi, hi,:ei ' out of the different Combinations of the twenty four Letters of our Alphabet. In fhort, they 
fo naturally diitinguifh the different Tones of the fame Monofyllable, that they comprehend 
its Stuff, without die lea ft reflecting on the various Accents that determine it. 

We mult not imagine, as feme Authors have related* that they ring in fpeaking, and make a ’ 
fort of Mulic; this would be (hocking, and very difegreeabie to the Ear: Thefe different Tones 
are fo nicely founded, that Strangers find it difficulty to perceive their Difference, efpecially in 
the Province of Kyang nan , where the Accent is. moft perfect- We may form a judgment of it 
from the guttural Pronunciation in the Spanifb Tongue, and by the different Tones in the French 
and Italian: Thefe Tones are hardly diftinguifhable, neverthelefs they have different Meanings, 
which gave rife to that Proverb, The Tone is all. 

, rIie rlhi(i The Art of joyning. thefe Monofyllables is very difficult, efpecially in Writing, and requires a 
ufci'igmfe to ;r rea f deal of Study: As the Chineje have only Figures to exprefs their Thoughts* and have no 
Ti!oa"iit< K ' r written Accents to vary the Sound, they are oblig’d to have as many different Figures'or Charac- 
il0J °' ters, as there are Tones giving fo many various Meanings to the fame Word. 

Eefides there are Characters which fignify two or three Words, and fometimes entire Sentences: 
For inftance, to write thefe Words, Good morrow, Sir, inftead of joyniiig the Characters for good, 
and morrow, with that of Sir, a different one muft be ufed, which by it felf exprefles thefe 
three Words j and this is what fo greatly multiplies the Chineje Characters: ( It is not therein as 
in our European Languages, in which the Context, or the different Placing, or Accenting, fhew 
the various Significations of the fame Word. • 

jy ff . ieiV , This Method of joyning the Monofyllables is indeed fufficient to write fo as to be underflood, 
kr.vcen but it is mean, and ufed only by the Vulgar. In Compofition* the polite and mafterly Stile 
b"'' ! vt' -hand l l u ke different from what is fpoken, tho’ the Words are the lame; and a Man of Letters would 
WnCiih! an "* make himfelf ridiculous, if he was to exprefs himfelf in writing, in the fame manner that he 
ufually talks. In writing you muft ebufe purer Words, more lofty Expreflions, and certain 
Metaphors, not commonly ufed, but adapted to the SubjeCt treated of, and the Books you 
compofc. The Characters of Gochinchina, Tong king, and "Japan, are the fame as the Chineje, 
and fignify the fame Things, tho’thefe Nations in fpeaking do not always exprefs themfelves 
alike; fo that notwithftanding the Languages are very different, yet they very well underftand! 

■ each other’s Writing, tho’ not their Speech, and thfir Books are in common. Their Characters 
are in this refpeCt like the Numeral Figures, which are ufed by feveral Nations under different 
. Names, .but their Meaning is every where the fame. 

The Learned therefore muft not only be acquainted with the Characters ufed in the common 
Affairs of Life, but they muft alfo know their various Combinations, and the various Difpofi- 
tions, which of feveral fimple Strokes make the compound Characters; and as the Number of 
Characters amounts to 8o,ooo, he who knows the greateft Number^ is alfo the moft Learned, 
and can read and underftand the greateft. Number of Books. , By this one may judge 
how many Years muft be taken up to learn fuch a vaft Number of Characters, to diftinguifh 
them when they are compounded, and to remember their Shape and, Meaning. It muft never¬ 
theless be acknowledged, that provided a Perfon knows io,ooq Characters, he may exprefs him* 
felf in this Language, and read a great Number of Books. The generality of the Learned 
underftand but .15,000, or 20,000; and. few DoCtors above 40,000. 

Their Vow- This prodigious number of Characters is collected in their Vocabulary, called Hay-pyen\ and 
lmki7y ' Win Hebrew there arc radical Letters which (hew the Origin of Words, and ferve to fin,d thofe 
derived from them, when look’d for in their Dictionary,, according to the Order of thefe radii 
cal Letters; fo likewife the Chineje have their radical Characters: For inftance, the Characters 
of Mountains, Trees, Man, the Earth, a Horfe , &c. under which may be fought all that belongs 
to Mountains, Trees , Man, the Earth, and a Horfe. ' And farther, you muft learn to diftinguifli, 
in every Word, thofe Strokes or Figures which are above, beneath, on the Sides, or in the Body 
of the radical Figure. 


Ikfides this great Vocabulary, there is a fhorter, containing only 8,000 or 10,000 Characters, 
which is ufed to read, write, underftand or qompofe Books: If they want any Words, notin 
this fmaller, they have recourfe to their great Dictionary. Our Miffionaries, in like manner, 
have collected all the Terms, that may ferve to inftruCt the People in the Myfteries of the Faith, 
and pat are ufed in Converfation, and in common as well as difficult Books, 
of CJefnent of Alexandria attributes three Sorts of Charafters to the Egyptians ; the firft Epiftolary, 
fp. or fit for writing Letters, like thofe of our Alphabet; thefecond Sacerdotal, proper only for the 
■J* v>n- Sacred Writings, m the fame manner as the Notes for Mufic; and the third Hieroglyphicafe 
ufed only for public Infcriptions on their Monuments: This' was done two Ways; one by pm- 
. per Images, or fomething that came near the Things they would reprefent; as when they 
exprefled the Moon by a Crefcent; the other by ^Enigmatical Figures and Symbols; as a Ser¬ 
pent bent round with the Tail in its Mouth, to fignify the Year, or Eternity. The Chineje 
haw always had a like variety of Characters. In the beginning of their Monarchy, they com¬ 
municated their Ideas by drawing on Paper , the natural Images of the Things they would 
Fore ft Tf ” 1 a - Blrd ’ Mountains > Trees, wavy Lines, to exprefs Birds, Mountains, a 


This' 
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This Method of explaining their Thoughts was very ' imperfeCt, and required Volumes to j- t , jr nconve . 
expreis a few Things. Befides, an infinite number of OhjeCts could not be reprefented by Draw- nienco. 
ing; fuch as the Soul, the Thoughts, the Paffions, Beauty, Virtues, Vices, the Actions of Men 
and Animals, and many others which have neither Body nor Shape; for this Reafon, they 
changed by degrees their old Manner of Writing; they compofed more Ample Figures, and 
invented many others to exprefs thofe things that do not come within the Verge of the Senfes. 

Neverthelefs thefe more modern Characters are truly Hieroglyphical; firft, becaufe they con- The Chinrn 
fid of Ample Letters, which retain the Signification of the primitive Charadters: Formerly, Jli r „ e 

for inftance, they reprefented the Sun by a Circle e, and called it Gr; now they reprefent it per 
by this Figure, Q which is alfo named Ge ,. Secondly, becaufe Human Inftitution has affix’d to cat!on -° 
thefe Figures the fame Ideas, that the fir ft Symbols naturally reprefented; and every Chinefe 
Letter has its proper Signification, which it always prelerves, tho’ join’d with others. ffoy, for 
inftance, which fignifies Misfortune, Calamity, is compos’d of the Letter Myen, a Houfe, and 
the Letter Ho, Fire', becaufe it is the greateft Misfortune to fee one’s Houfe on Fire: By this 
Angle Example it may be perceiv’d, that the Chinefe Characters are not Ample Letters like ours, 
which Agnify nothing by themfelves; but fo many Hieroglyphicks, which form Images, and 
exprefs the Thoughts. ' 

The Style of the Chinefe in their Compofitions is abftrufe, concife, allegorical, and fometimes Style 0 f thd 
obfeure to thofe who are not well vers’d in the Characters. It requires Skill to make no Miftakcs 
in reading an Author; they fay many .Things in a few Words; their Expreffions are lively, 
animated, and intermix’d with bold Companions, and noble Metaphors. To exprefs, for inftance, 

“ Let none dare think of deftroying the Chriftian Religion, which the. Emperor has approv’d by 
an Edidt”, they would write, “ The Ink that wrote the Edict of the Emperor in favour of 
“ the Chriftian Religion, is not yet dry, and you go about to deftroy it.” They affeCt, efpe- 
cially, to infert in their Writings, Sentences and Paflages taken from the five Canonical Books; why 0 f Wii- 
and as they compare their Compofitions to a Pifture, they .alfo compare thofe Sentences to the ting, 
five principal Colours, us’d in Painting; in this, their Eloquence chiefly confifts: , Laftly, they 
value themfelves;extremely in, wdting. neatly, iand drawing their Characters.truly; and there is 
great regard had fo this,. in examining the Compofitions of Candidates for Degrees, 

They even prefer.a 'beautiful Character: to the moft fmith’d Picture yandit is common to fee 
a Page of old Characters, if well drawn, fold very dear. They honour their Characters in the 
moft common Books, and if by chance they, find any- printed Leaves, they gather them up 
with RefpeCt; they think it would favour of ill breeding to make. prop,bane. Ufe of.them, > to 
trample them under their Feet,; op even to .throw them awaydn a carelefs manner. Joyners • 
and Melons, for the generality, will hot venture to tear,a.printed. Bheet that they find pafted- 
againft the Wall, or Wainfcot, for fear of committing a Fault. 

. We may diftinguifli then three Sorts of Languages in Ghina yjh&t of the common People; Divers Sorts 
that of the polite People; and that of Books: Altho’ the firft, indeed, is not fo elegant as the oTnnguages 
two others; yet -we fhquld hot imagine it altogether .inferior to'pu ^European Languages, -fince ,n cblHa ' 
it has certainly nbne’ofthofe Defects, ihat* are'fometimes Scrib’d tt> it vaftburope. The Euro¬ 
peans who come to China, and. whp are not yet ;i Mafters pf the language, find equivocal Mean¬ 
ings, where there is not the leaft fhadow of them: For want of takingfufficient Pains, at firft, to The f»-A 
pronounce the Chinefe Words with their Afpirations and Accents, they are able to underhand Kind, 
but-imperfectly' what the Chiheje fay; and find; it difficult : tb 'make * themfelves underftood; 

But the-Fault is-apparentlyin themfelves,. and not in the Language. We are told in fome Relax 
tions, that the Learned in converging often trace Characters with .the Finger,' or their Fan, 
upon their Knees,’or .in the Air.; if they do,, this muft be. outrof Vanity or; QqRom, rather than 
Neceflity ; or becaufe. the Word;they would exprefs, may be feldom nfed, like, our Terms in 
Navigation, Mufic, and Surgery. • 

Next above this vulgar and rude Language, which is pronounc’d a hundred Ways, and ufed The fecond 
in Compofitions of. the.Ioweft Glafs,; there is a niore polim’d and refin’d Dialed:, in which they Kind, 
have an infinite number of Hiftones'arid Novels, written with .the utmoft Elegance: Here they 
have Wit, Manners, lively Defcriptipns, Characters,f and- Contrafts. Thefe little Works may 
be e'afiiy read and underftood;. and- thro’.-them all: is: obferved, a Purity and Politenefs, equal to 
the- heft Writings of Europe. . " ' ■ : 

After thefe two manners of Expreffion, the firft for the common People, who are lefs care- The tUrf 
ful in ranging their Words; and the Tecond, whichifhould be -the Language of the Mandarins Kind. 1 
and the Learned ; comes a third Language, that,of : Books which are not written in a familiar 
Styleand in this there are many Degrees of Superiority, before they can arrive to the Majeftick 
arid Sublime Brevity., of the Books called King. This Language is no longer ufed in common 
Difcourfe, but is only written ; it. could not be eafily underftood without the Help of the Let¬ 
ters, but it is read with Pleafure, and runs in a neat and flowing Style: Each Thought is gene¬ 
rally expreffed in four, or in fix Characters: One finds nothing to fliock tire niceft Ear; and 
the variety of the Accents, artfully managed, affords a Sound altogether firft. and harmonious. 

1 The Difference between thefe Books and thofe call’d King, confifts, in the Matter they treat of } 
which is neither fo folemn nor fo elevated ;, and in the Style,. which is,neither lb concife nor fo 
grand. In fublime Subjects no Pointing is ufedThe Learned, for whom only thefe Compofi¬ 
tions are defign’d, are left to judge where the Senfe. concludes; and the Skilful among them are 
never miftaken in this Particular, 

Von. L ' '4,Z V°ff m 
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VcMus was in the right to fay, that the Copiodfnefs of the Chinefe Tongue proceeds from the 
multitude of Characters : We may add, that it proceeds alfo from the various Meanings that are 
TIw t » iem . an d from the Ligatures that aft made by joining them together, mod commonly 

te'cfafi nvoand two, frequently three and three, and fometimes four and four. There was a Diftio- 
L-W-. n ary made by O.der of the late Emperor, that at the firft Compiling contained ninety five 
Volumes, mod of them very thick, and in a finall Character: Yet this Work did not compre¬ 
hend all 1 the Language,, fince' it was found neceffary to add a Supplement to it in twenty four 
Volumes. There is no other Language in the World, that would not be exhauded in many 
fewer Volumes: There is therefore rio Language more abundant than the Chinefe, or that can 
boad of having reigned three or four hundred Years in the fame State in which it continues 
at prelent, i! -“- l ' ' ■ 

Doubtlefs, all that We have faid- upon this SubjeCt will appear ft range to Europeans, accuf- 
twtL thtf tomed to the twenty four Letters of our Alphabet ; but perhaps the’Surprize will be leflen’d on 
Chinefe and Reffedion/that our Language, and all others, have an.indnite number of Marks, which dand 
UiX^es for Words, that may be written with the twenty four Letters; every Art and Profeffion having 
«its own proper Characters. And befides our twenty four Letters, which we diverfify, many Ways, 
into Capitals, differing from the common Letters; into Roman, Jtalick, &c. we have alfo Varia¬ 
tions for Writing, as Round-Hand, Secretary, Court, Text, and Italian; we have the Cyphers, 
or Figures of Arithmetick; we have feveral forts of Punctuations, as the Period, the Comma, the 
Apoftrophe, the Accents; the Parentbefis, the Points of Interrogation arid Admiration, with 
many others, which are fo many Characters we ufe to mark the Paufes of the Difcourfe, the 
Pronunciation, theContinuation, &c. Our Adronomers have Characters for the tv/elve Signs; 
for the various AfpeCts of the Moon and Stars: Geometricians have their Figures; Muficians their 
Minims, Crotchets, Quavers, and Semi-quavers,-&c. Ill a wbrd, there are few Arts or Sciences 
which have not fome CharaCteriftical Figures proper to them, that ferve to exprefs certain Ideas. 

The Chinefe have moreover an ancient Soft of Language and Character, which is ufed at 
prefent only for Titles, Infcriptions, Seals, and Devices; and in which there are fome Books, 
that the Learned mud underftand: They have alfo a common Running-Hand which they ufe 
for Deeds, Contracts, Obligations, and ACts of Juftice,- as we have a particular Character for 
Laiw-Bufinefs. Laftly, they have a Letter which requires a particular Study, on account of the 
Variety of Strokes, and Abbreviations,’ • orTnterweavings,* which render it difficult. The chief 
Ufe of this Character, is to write-any Thiti'l for Difpatch; , 

What relates to the Manner of prorfOuricing the C^e/J Words, and writing them juftly in 
European Characters, will farther illuftrate what has been faid. concerning the Genius of this 
Language ; [Of which in another Place.} - < ■ 



Of the Paper , Ink, Pencils, and of the Printing and 
v , • ; Binding of Books in China. 


Boards «ied If ^ the mod remote Ages of their Empire,, the Chinefe had no Paper, but wrote upon Boards, 
initcad of and broad pieces of Bambtl, Inftead of a Pen or Pencil, they made ufe of a Style, or Bod- 
Paper. , .' kin of Iron : They wrote alfo on Metal; and the Curious, of that Nation dill preferve 
The hweti- fome Plates, on which there flfe Characters .very neatly traced .: It is a great while however fince 
pe" ° a ‘he Ufe of Paper was found out.- Their Paper is fo fine, that many Europeans have thought it 
was made of Silk j not confidering that Silk cannot be beaten intofuc haP a de, as is necefiary 
to make Paper. ' ■ . ... ....... ..... . . 

Iw Matter. The Chinefe make their Paper of the Bark of the Bambu, and other,Trees., The Bambil is a 
Tree pretty much like a long Reed, being hollqw, and divided by Knots into Joints: But very 
different in other refpeas ; it being much larger,, fmoother, harder, and .dponger. They only 
t;fe the fecond Skin of the Bark, which is Toft- and, white; this they beat in clear Water : 
The Frames they make ufe of. to take up this Matter, are long and broad; fo that they have 
Sheets ten or twelve Foot long,:.and fometimes more; they dip every Sheet into AUum-Water, 
which femes indead- of Size; and hence-they call it Fan.Pupet ,.becaufe Fan m China fignifies 
AUum'; this AUum hinders the'Paper from foaking in the Ink, and-gives ah fuel) a Ludre, 
that one would think it was. filvered over, or varniffied. This Paper is white, foft,!and com- 
pa«ft v without having the lead Roughnefs- that can dop the Pencil, .or, feparate the Haks. As 
How to we* 1* l s . ma ^ e Bark of a Tree,- it cracks more eafily ; than that of Europe : It is apt to-take 
«rv« %cks to it; and thaWorms -infenfibly'get into it.' if * proper care, be not 

vw.. token to preferve it: To prevent thefe Inconveniences; they are obliged to beat •. their Books 

-•often, and;asoften expdfe>tte'tnto.-the!8unc< 

' Befidesiithe,Paper made of the Bark of Trees; they have fame made of Cotton; and this is the 
whited,.fefeffi,;,and mod ufed. It-is'-not fubjeCt to. the 'Inconveniences juft now mentioned; 
t0V 1C kee P S aS well > a ? d ‘ as Arable as the European Paper. , ; ,.j 7 

Tile Me I have laid of the Cbimjit Paper in general, will be confirm'd by the at& Account 
* “ c,,m “2 “P00i,,m which I .toll infert nothing but what is m m L a Chiwfi Wo*. 

1 ' t ' " ' : "• fr’f / ;■ A ■ - ■■■ " '■/ that 
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that appeared under the prefent Dynafty : It is a curious Collection, and efteemed among ft the 
Learned: It treats of the Invention of the Chi, that is, of Paper; of what Materials it is made; 
of its Qualities; of its Form; and of the different Sorts of it. 

This Chinefe Author takes notice firft, that the Invention is very ancient; but confeffes, that its Origin 
it is not known, precifely, in what Century they ihould place its Original. The Characters Kyoto; uncertain, 
and Tfi, which they made ufe of in former Ages inftead of Chi , to lignify the Matter on which The ancient 
they wrote, confirm, by. their . Figure, what this Author advances; namely, that in ancient CUneji Man- 
Times, after having, as it were, polillred the little pieces of Bambu, and rendered them more f“ r g of Wrl ' 
limber, by the help of the Fire, but without taking the Rind off; they then delineated Let¬ 
ters thereon with a fine Graver; and of thefe little Plates, threaded one after another, they Upon Wood, 
made a Volume: Thefe Books were lading, and capable, by their Solidity, of withftanding the 
Injuries of the Weather; but were cumberfome however, avid unfit for Ufe. 

They had afterwards recourfe to another Method: It is certain that ever fince the Dynafty of Upon Pieces 
the Tjin, before Cbriji , and by confequence under the following Dynafty of the Han , they or 
wrote upon pieces of Silk or Linen., For this Reafon it is that the Letter Chi is compofed . 
fbmetimes of the Character Se, which fignifies Silk, and lometimes of the Character Kin, whichi : . 
fignifits Linen. They ufed to cut the Piece of Silk or Linen bigger or lefs, according to the , 

Form they had a mind to give their Volume. •.<. 

At length, in the Year 95 of the Chriftian Mra, under:,; the. fotig ban> that, (is* under the . 

Han, who had removed their Court into a more Eafterly Province than the Han their * Pre- ltM ’ 

deedfors, in the Reign of Ho-ti, a great Mandarin in the Palace, whofe Name wz&Sfay-lun, 
invented a better Sort of Paper, which was called Tfay-hew-chi, Paper.of the Lord Tfay, This - 
Mandarin, by boiling the Bark of different Trees, and of worn-out Pieces of Silk, and old Hempen The Matter 
Cloth, made a liquid Confidence, and reduced it to a fort of-thirt Pafte, of which he made difte- lC 

rent forts of Paper. He made fome alfc of the Knots of Silk, which they called Flaxen Paper : 

Soon after, the induftrious Chinefe brought thefe Difcoveries to Perfection, and found out the 
Secret of poliflaing their Paper, and giving it a Luftre. 

Another Book, in titled, Sii y kyen chi pu, which treats of the fame Subjedy fays, that in 
the Province of Se-chwen the Paper is made of Hemp; that Kau-tfong, the third Emperor of. 
the great Dynafty of the Tang, caufed an excellent Paper to be made of Hemp, on which all I 
his lecret Orders were written.: That in the Provinceof Fo kyen, it is made of foft Bambth 
That in the Northern Provinces they make it of the Bark of the Mulberry-Trees: That in the 
Province of Che kyang, it is made of Wheat or Rice-Straw; -That in the Province of Kyang nan, 
they make a Parchment of the Skin that is found in the,Cods the Silk-Worms fpin ;. which they 
call Lo wen chi', and which is fine, fmooth, and fit for lofcriptions, and Cartridges; In fine, 
that in the Province of Hu-quang, the Tree Chu, or Ko-chu, fumifties the principal Material 
for Paper. ....... 

Speaking of the different Sorts of Paper, our Author mentions one Kind, of which the Sheets Form of the 
are three, and fometimes five Chinefe -f* Chang in Length; he mentions thole who have found chmefiV*.- 
the Secret of dying it of different Colours; and particularly he treats of the Manner of filyering 
it, without ufing any Silver; an Invention the Honour of which is given to the Emperor Kau- 
ti, of the Dynafty of TJi, and which I will treat of prefently. He has not omitted the Paper 
of Korea, which he fays is made of the Cods the Silk-Worms fpin; and he reports that the 
Koreans paid, their Tribute to;the Emperor in their Paper, even from the feventhCentury, i under:; . 
the Government of the Tang. - ■ p'-< T;.- T 

What I have mentioned here, fufficiently proves that the Invention of. Paper is of great Anti- chwt we,,'s 
quity in China,' - Chwe-<wen y a Chinefe Author, who writ in the Time of theHan, affures us, gfh jg ^ 
that in the earlieft Ages they: had a Secret of uniting the Knots of Silk and Cotton,- which ‘ 15 Jir ‘ 
they could not wind off, nor fpin, and making a Confiftence of it, on which they, writ with 
Bale. This Secret was partly loft during the Revolutions of the State, and feerns not to have 
been recovered till under the Dynafty of the Tfm. ■ 

. It is certain that the Chinefe Paper has one Advantage = oyer that of Europe, in that the Sheets 
are made of an extraordinary. Length/ and being moreover full as white, is much fofter andp^ e ® ove 7^ 
fmoother. . The Pencils, which the Chinefe write with, would not bear the leaft Roughnefs of the that of £«- 
Paper, becaufe that would render, it very difficult to make fome of their fine Strokes. , n t e - 

When we fay of the Chinefe Paper, that it is not laftifig, anefthat it is apt to .crack ; the 
Meaning is, that the Paper made of Bambu has thefe Defects. This, is certainly true in one 
Senfe; for it is apt • to crack when if is ting’d with Allum, -as it always is to make, it fit for our 
Ufe; becaufe .without this Preparation, it would not bear our Ink: But when that is omitted, 
be it ever , fo thin, fit may be handled and folded all manner of Ways, without any danger of 
cracking it. - ; . . 

. The"Confumption of ; Paper in China is fo great, that it is not furprizmg they make it of all 
forts of Materials: For befides the prodigious-Quantity that is-ufed. by the Learned, and Stu- 0 f it in chi- 
dents, who are almoft innumerable, and to furnilh the Shops of Tradesmen, it is inconceiva- »«• 
bl; how much is confumed in private Houfes. One fide of their Room is nothing but Sallies, 
cover’d with,Paper; on the reft of the. Walls, which are plaifterjd over, they.pafte white Paper, 
by which means they preferve them white and fmooth. The Ciefingis made of Frames cover’d Jts 

- 1; ; with J ■ 

» The Si ban held their Court at Si rtgan fu, the Capital of Lo yang, or Iio nan ft,, a City in the Province of Ho nan, 
the Province of Shen j1 : The 7wg ban removed their Court to A Chang is ten Foot. 
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with Paper, on which they draw divers Ornaments. It has indeed been juftly Paid, that did 
Cbiacjc Apartments glitter with that beautiful Varnifh which we admire in Europe , but 
then it is alio true, that in the greateft part of the Houfes there is nothing to be feen but Paper. 
The Workmen of’this Country have the Art of palling it very neatly, and the ChineJ'e take care 
to renew it every Year. 

. I t ] s on ly the inward Bark of different Trees that is ufed to make Paper: But the Bambu 

oft'L'c M™ has this Particularity, as well as the Shrub that bears Cotton, that not _ the Bark only, but the 
us to milic vy j ) 0 j e Subftance of the Plant is ufed, by help of the following Preparations. 

Out of a Wood of the large# Bambiis, they feled Shoots of a Year’s Growth, which are 
Wools cm- a bout the Bignefs of the Calf of a large Man's Leg: They ftrip them of their fir# green Rind, 
g?™*. and iplit them into ftrait Pieces of 6 or 7 Toot long: It is remarkable, that the Trunk of the 
T urr Bambu being .compos’d of long arid ftrait Fibres, it is very eafy to cleave it length-ways, but 
tv the tam- ver y diilicult to cut it acrofs: They bury the Pieces thus cleft in a Pond of muddy Water, that 
L: ‘ they may grow as it were rotten, and be foften’d by this Maceration. In about a Fortnight, 
they take thefe pieces of Bambu out of the Mud; and then wafh them in clean Water, fpread them 
in a large dry Ditch, and cover them with a great quantity of Lime. In a few Days they take 
them out again, and having wafh’d them a fecond time, they reduce them to a fort of Threads, 
which they expofe in the Sun to dry and whiten; then they throw them ‘ into large Coppers, 
where they are throughly boil’d: And laftly, they are reduced by Peftles to a fluid Pafte. 

The Chinefi Author adds, that upon Mountains, and in uncultivated Places, they find 
/«- »! or aT a Plant that moots in long and flender Tendrils like a Vine, the Rind of which is very finootb, 
and flippery to the Touch. This is expreffed in the Name of it, Hau-teng. It is alfo call’d Ko- 
tmg ; becaufe it produces little fourifh Pears,' of a whitifh Green, that are good to eat. Its 
Branches, which are about as big as the. Shoots' of a Vine, run upon the Ground, or twine about 
Trees: According to our Author, they make ufe of this' Plant in the following Manner. 

They take feveral Shoots of it, which they foak four or five Days in Water, when there 
comes out of it an unftuous fizy Juice, refembling a fort of Glue or Gum. They mix this 
gummy Water with the Pafte of which the Paper is made, fomewhat in the fame manner as 
Painters temper their Colours; Cafe being taken not to put in too much, nor too little of it: 
The juft Medium in this Cafe is taught by Experience. Perhaps for want of Ko teng, the Ber¬ 
ries of Miffelto might be ufed, which are riatufally vifeous; or the inner Bark of Holly, 
which being rotted, and pounded in-a Mortar; isteduced to Bird-Lime. 

When they have mixed the Juice of Ko teng with the cleft Bambu ; beaten in fuch a manner, 
that it is like a thick clammy Water; they pour this Liquor into large deep Refervoirs, which 
muft be made with*four Walls'breaft-high, arid the Sides and’Bottom fo well cemented, that the 
Liquor cannot run out, nor foak in'; Then the Workmen being placed at the fides of the Refer- 
voir, take up with their Moulds the Surface of the Liquor, which almoft inftantly becomes 
Paper. Doubtlefs, the mucilaginous and glewy Juice of the Ko teng binds the Parts, arid very 
much contributes to make this Paper fo compaift, foft, : and gloffy ; which Qualities the Euro¬ 
pean has not, when firft made. W ■■ ’ 

The Mould ufed to take up the Sheets of Paper, the Frame of which is eafily taken to 
Pieces,^ or rais’d; or lower’d, is riot made with Wife, as thole of Europe, but with Threads of 
Bambu, They are little thin. Slips; which'they draw feveral times through Holes made in 
a Plate- of Steel, whereby they render them as -fine as Wire : Then they boil them in Oil till 
they are thoroughly foaked, that the Moulds may enter lightly into the Water, and not fink 
deeper than is requifite to take up the Sheets of Paper. : 
ir,«v to When they would make Sheets of an extraordinary Size, they take care that the Refervoir 
oTn'n'Stn 5 and MouW be large in Proportion. They fix tip a Pulley, and ran through it feveral Strings; 
onlifury ‘ the Motion of which fhould be extremely freeThefe Strings fuftain the Frame, and at the 
length. Moment that they pull it uo, the Workmen plac’d on the Side of the Refervoir affift to take 
the Sheet off, working together in a regular Mariner. 

Manner of The Chine/e Author gives us a Way of drying the Sheets juft taken off. There muft, fays 
o-yin); the he, be a hollow Wall built, the Sides of which fhonld be well whiten’d. At one End of this 
^all they contrive an Opening, and, by means of a Pipe convey thither the Heat of a neigh¬ 
bouring Furnace :At theoppofite End, there muft be a fmall Vent to let out the Smoke. 
By help of this Sort of Stove, they dry the Sheets of Paper almoft asfaft as they take 
them oft, . ; ■ .' ... . 1 
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The Paper which’ is made of BambO, is. neither the only, 'nor-the beft, nor the moft com- 
wonSoft made of Trees in China ; they ufe in this Art many other Trees, efpecially thofe which 
have, the moft Sap ; as Mulberry-Trees, Elms,-the Body of the Shmb which produces 
C 5 > - t .? n \ and d i v< f 3 , ot [ ier P^rits, the Names of which are unknown in Europe. Firft 

of a® they ferape off lightly the thin outfide Bark of the Tree, which is greenilh; then they 
take off the inner Rind to very tong thin Slips, which they blanch in Water, and in the Sun, 
and afterwards prepare them in the faine Manner as the Bambfi 
But the Paper moft in Ufe, is-that-made oiF the inner Rind -of the Tree called ChuM 
otherwise KH-chu y which Paper is therefore called M chi. When its Branches are broken; 
the Bark peels off .in- long Slips, like Ribband,. : To- judge of this Tree by its Leaves, one 
would take it for a wild Mulberry-Tree,, but its Fruit. £ more like- that of the Fig-Tree. 

Thtf 
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Tins Fruit grows to the Branches without any Stalk; if it is pluck’d before it is perfectly ripe, lK Prepsra- 
it yields a fort of milky Juice from the Piace where it grew, to the Branches, juft, like the Uu “' 

Fig : There are, indeed, fo many Particulars, in which it agrees with the Fig and the Mul¬ 
berry-Tree, that it might be thought a fort of Sycamore ; nevertheleis, it is more like a kind 
of Strawberry-Tree, called Adrachne, which is of a moderate Height, and the Bark of which 
is ftnooth, white, and glittering; apt to crack in the Summer, for want of Moifture. The 
Tree Chu id, as well as the Strawberry-Tree, grows upon Mountains, and in ftony Places. 

The Chinefe Herbal teaches the Manner of railing the Tiee Chu id, that it may afford a great Its Culture, 
quantity of this ufefui Bark, and in the Perfection requifite for making Paper. At the Vernal 

Equinox, lays it, you muft take the Kernel of this Tree, and having walk'd it, mix it with 
the Seed of Sefunum, which the Portuguefe call Gergelin , and fcatter them together at random 
about the Ground. The Gergelin will iprout out with the firfe Shoots of the Chu id-, but you 
mult take care not to cut it in the Autumn nor in the Winter; you muft: flay till the next 
Spring, and then let Fire to the Field ; that very Year you will fee the,Plants of Chu id increafe. 
conllderably, and at the end of three Years it will be lit to cut, and make Paper of. 

To harden the Paper, and make it bear Ink, .the ChineJ'e dip it in Allum-Water; To exprefs Manner of 
this Operation, the Europeans have invented the Word Failing , becaufe the Chinefe Word Fan the 

fignifies Allum. Their Method of doing it is this: They take fix Ounces of Filh-Glue, very 

.white and clean, this they cut very ftnall, and throw it into, twelve Porringers of clean Water, f^i^r 
which they afterwards boil It. muft be ftirr’d all the while, that there may be no Lumps: 

.When the whole is reduced to a liquid Subftance, they throw into it three quarters of a Pound 
of Allum, white and calcin’d, which they melt and incorporate witli it. This Mixture is 
poured into a great wide Balon, a-crofs which they lay a ftnall Stick ftnooth and round ; then 
they flout the Edge of every Sheet, in another Stick, 'which is cleft from one End to the other, 
and the Parts made to flick well together. In this Manner they dip the Sheet, gently, drawing 
it out as loon as it is wetted, by Hiding it over the round Stick. When the whole Sheet has 
pafs’d fwiftly through this Liquor, which makes it white and more compadl, the long Stick 
that holds the Sheet by the Edge, is fluck in a Hole in the Wall, where the Sheet hangs to, 
dry. ‘ This is all" the Art which the Chinefe have to give their Paper its Body, Whitencfs, an.d 
even Lu.ftre: A Chinefe Author pretends, that this Secret came from Japan ... 

This is a proper Place to mention another Secret, which the Chinefe have, of filvering Paper, Tlu , Sem , t 
with a very little Charge, and without ufitig Leaf-Silver: Take feven Fuen, or two Scruples, ot fiivermg- 
of Glue, made of Neats Leather, three Fuen of white Allum, and half a Pint of clean Water ; 
fimmer thefe over a flow Fire, till the Water is confirmed, that is, .till• there- arifes no more ingredients 
Steam; Care being taken to keep this Mixture very clean. Then they fpread, upon a very hu ' 
ftnooth Table, fome Sheets of the Paper made of the Gotton-Tree, which is called Se hen chi, 1 
daubing over it with a Pencil, in an equal Manner, two or three Lays of the Glue. It is ealy 
to perceive when this Glue is apply’d in a proper-Confidence, and does, not run ; if it does not 
lie even, do it over .again’: Then take Powder of Talc, prepared in the manner I fhall imme¬ 
diately explain, which fift through a fine Sieve, or a piece of threaded Gauze, fpreading it 
uniformly upon the Sheets prepar’d as above. After this they hang the Sheets in the Shade to 
dry; which effected, they lay them again upon the Table, and rub them gently with 
clean Cotton,' to take off the fuperfluous Talc, which ferves again for the fame purpofe. With 
this Powder,.diluted in Water mixt with Glue and Allum, you may draw any Figures at Fancy 
upon the Paper. Though I have mention’d only that Paper which is made of the Cotton-Tree, 
it muft not, be underftood as if the others were excluded: AU Sorts of Paper may be filver’d, if 
they are ftnooth, and if Talc is made Ufe of; prepar’d in the following Manner. 

Take fine Talc tliat is tranfparent, and as white as Snow. Talc comes from the Province p rcrar;it j on 
, of Se chiven, but that which is brought by the Mufcovites k the beft. The Chinefe call this s Mine- of the. Talc 
ml Tun inoa ch? , which fignifies the Stone pregnant with Clouds, becaufe every Flake which they p a ^ crt!ie 
break oft', is a kind of tranfparent Cloud. . When you have made choice of the beft Talc, it ajpLr ‘ 
muft be boil’d in Water about four Hours; after it is taken oft' the Fire, you muft leave it in How to chufc 
the Water a Day or two; then take it out, wafli.it well, put it into a Linen-Bag, and break it lt - 
to Pieces with a Mallet: To ten Pound of Talc, thus broken, add three Pound of white Allum. 

All this muft be ground in a little Hand-Mill, then lifted through a Silk Sieve, and the Powder 
put into Water juft boiled up. When the Powder is funk to .the Bottom, and the Water become 
clear again, you muft pour oft' all that you can. v The Matter which remains at the Bottom, 
being expofed’ to the .Sun, makes a hard Confidence, which muft be pounded in a Mortar, 
till reduced to an impalpable Powder. This Powder , muft: be lifted agaiii, and then uled as 
, before explained.. .. i ■ ■■ ■• ■ • : . 

In finilhing' this Article, I muft. not omit .a pretty remarkable Manufacture, which is carried Renewing of 
on in the'Out-parts of one of the Suburbs of Peking, where they renew old Paper, to.anfwer oU l,apt *'‘' 
the great Demand- for -that Commodity. Thefe Workmen get together all the old Paper they 
can find, which they have the Art of reftoring ; to its. original Beauty ancl Ufefulnefs. Ic mat¬ 
ters not whether the Paper has been wrote upon;, or whether it has been palled upon Frames, 
or againft the Walls, or has ferv’d for other. Purpofes;, all anfwers their. End ; and they purchafe 
it out of tlie Provinces at a very moderate Rate,. ' Thefe Workmen:occupy a pretty long Village, 
the Back fide of their Houfes being, built Againft'.(he -Burying-JPiaces, and every Houle, having 
an Inclofurc of Walls that are well whitened.' Here in each Houfe mAy be icen great Heaps 
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of oU p a p C r ; and if there happens to be a pretty deal of fine Paper amongft thefe Heaps, they 
fort it They put thefe Pieces of old Paper into great Bafkets that are made flat and dole; and 
in'thefe carry them near a Well, upon a little paved Place, which has a fmall Defcent. Here 
they wafla the old Paper with ail their Strength, rubbing it with their Hands, and flam ping 
On’it with their Feet, to get the Filth out of it,' and fo reduce it to a fhapelefs Mafs: Then 
they boil this Confidence, and after having beaten it till it is fit to make Paper, they pour it 
into a Refervoir. The Sheets of this Paper are but of a middling Size. When they have taken 
up a pretty large Pile, they carry it into the neighbouring Inclofure, where, feparating each Sheet 
with the point of a Needle, they flick diem up wetagainft the Wall, which is very fmcoth and 
white. As foon as the Heat of the Sun has dry’d all the Sheets, which it does in a very little 
time, they take them off, and colled them together. 

The Invention of Paper had been of little Service to the Chinefe , if they had not at the fame 
Ink.’ 7 * time invented a fort of Ink, wherewith' to draw their Characters upon it. The Ink they ufe is 
made of Lampblack, which they get by burning feveral forts of Matter, but chiefly Pine-wood 
of its Com- or Oil. They mix Perfumes with it, to correft the ftrong and difagreeable Smell of the Oil, 
Potion. They incorporate together thefe Ingredients,- till they come to the Confiftence of a Pafte, 
which they put into divers wooden Moulds. Thefe Moulds are well and varioufly wrought, 
wifiTchcy in. order to print upon the Pafte what Figures they pleafe. The ufual Impreffions are of Men, 
print in their Dragons, Birds, Trees, Flowers, and the like. The Form of the Lump is commonly that of 
nk " a Truncheon, or of their Writing-Tables; and one of the Sides is almoft always covered with 
Hmv to make Chinefe Characters. The beft Ink is made at Whey chew, a Town in the Province of Kyang nan: 
tire belt ink. There are many things to be obferv’d in the making of it, and it has feveral Degrees of Good- 
nefsj according to which it is dearer or cheaper. The Europeans have endeavoured to coun¬ 
terfeit this Ink, but without Succefs. Painters, and thofe who delight in Drawing, know how 
ufeful it is for tracing their Sketches, becaufe they can give it what Degree of Shade they pleafe. 
They make ufe of a red Ink alfo in China ; but this is of little Requeft, except for the Titles 
and Infcriptions of Books. As to other Particulars, everything which relates to Writing, is fo 
reputable among the Chinefe, that even the Workmen employ’d in making the Ink, are not 
look’d upon as following, a fervile and mechanical Employment. 

*Era of the The feme Author, whom I have juft how quoted in the Article of Chincfe Paper, and who 
invention of funiifhes me with what I am further to fay concerning their Ink, affirms, that this latter has 
Ink incW been invented Time out of Mind, but that it was many Years before it attained its prefent 
Perfection. 

Its fu-ft Age. the y ufed t0 . wrKe with a-fort of a black Earth; and indeed the Character life, 

' s ' which Iignifies Ink, has in its Compofition, at the Bottom, the Character Lu, which fignifies. 
Earth , and at the Top, that of He, which fignifies Black, According to feme, they drew a 
black Juice out of this Earth, or Stone: Others fey, that" after having wetted it, they rubb’d 
it upon Marble, and they got from it a black Liquor: Others again, that it was calcin’d, and 
after being reduc’d to a very fine Powder, was made into Ink. In fine, according to our 
Author, the Ufe of this Ink is fo ancient, that the famous Emperor Tw vang, who is well 
known to have ftourilhed 1120 Years before the Chriftian Mr a, took from hence this Moral 
Reflection. “ As the Stone Me, which they make ufe'of to blacken the engraved Letters, can'nevtr 
1 ,, become white i fq a. Heart defiled with Iniquity, will always retain its Blacknefs. 

Pieces of ink Under the firft Emperors .of the Dynafty of the Long, that is about the Year 620 of'the Chri- 
wL‘ n ln " flian tIle Korea, fending his annual Tribute to the Emperor of China , prefented 

him with feme pieces of Ink,, which were made of Lampblack, gathered by burning old Pine- 
Trees, and incorporated with Size made of Hart {horn, to give it a Confiftence. This Ink had 
fuch a Luftre, that it look’d as if it had been varnifh’d over; which tended to raife the Emu- 
Brn. Of mo- lation of the Chinefe. They endeavour’d to imitate the Art of the Koreans, and fucceeded after 
duutek. feveral Effays: But they did hot attain the Perfection defired, till near the end of the feme 
.Dynafty, about the Year oCChrijl 900,'for it was not till about that Time they firft made the 
excellent Irik, which is ufed at prefent. 

Of tin- Tm- ^ Year 1070 of the Chriftian Mra, under the Reign of Shin tfong, they made' an Ink 
F mi ink. with further Improvement, which was called Imperial, Ttt me, becaufe‘it was ufed in the Palace. 
The Lampblack in this Ink was more expenfive, and much finer than before: It was not 
made by burning -Pine-Trees only, as formerly; but by burning Oil in Lamps with many Fun¬ 
nels, the Smoak whereof Was gathered by if brazen Concave, which condenfmg it, made the 
Lampblack defired. In making it up, they added a little Muflc, to give it a plea fant Odour. 
Out Author does not fey what'Oil was ufed, nor how they-contriv’d to get the moft Lamp¬ 
black, arid of the beft Qualities, from the Oil; for all which there are certain Rules to he 
obferv’d : Perhaps they 'made ufe' of the ; Oil of Gergelin. Olive-Oil, or the Oil of Walnuts, 
which are not us’d in China, would certainly do better. 

Drug* ufctl Another Chinefe Book, ihtitled Lhe Method tf making Ink, gives a Receiot to make a ; good 
intiwi cbmifi Sort, rn Which there are Tpm'e Ingredients thit eannot eafily be known lit Europe, ifb. fays' 
I, ' k * “ e > Take fen Ounces of L&nipblack blade from Tines. 2d. Of the Plants Ho hyang, and Km 

The firft r 3; Add Juice of Ginger. 4. Of the Pods or Shells called Chu hy at faith. Boil thefe 
ee:pt. m ,ir Ingredients iir Water: When the'Viftues of the Vegetables are thus ex traded, the 
Ltquor muft beftrani’d off: This Liquor, already thickened, being fettled and clarified, muft 
be let again on the Fire to give it tfie Confiftence of a Pafte; and in. every ten Ounces of this 

Mixture, 
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Mixt-ure, there mull be diffolved four Ounces of the Glue, call’d 0 kyau, in which there have 
been incorporated three Leaves of Gold, and two of Silver: When all thefe Ingredients are thus 
prepared, they then mix with them the ten Ounces of Lampblack, to give a Body to the whole. 

This Compolition muftbe beat a long while with a Spatula: And then, laftly, they put it into 
Moulds, to make it into Cakes; foon after which they bury the Ink in colei Allies," where it 
remains five Days, if in the Spring ? three, if Summer 5 feven, if Autumn 5 and ten, if Winter: 

And this is the laft Operation it goes through. 

Thefe Intelligences are very imperfect, becaufe it is difficult to find out, by the Chinefe 
Names, what the Plants are. One of our Mifiionaries has lent me his Conjeftures con¬ 
cerning them, which may help to difeover them, if there were any fuch in Europe ; or at 
lea It, to fubititute others in their Room, capable of giving the Ink a Body, a good Scent, and 
a Luftre. 

1. According to the Chinefe Dictionaries, Ho hyang is an aromatic medicinal Plant. It of the i* 
has the intrinfic Qualities of the Su ho, another Plant from which they extract a Sort of Oil, 

that is fold at Peking ? and which the Dealers often mix with the Balfam of Peru , to augment itsProoerties; 
its Quantity, This Oil, extracted from the Su ho , feems to be the liquid Storax, which is 
a vifeous Matter, of a greyiih Colour, of a ftrong aromatick Odour, and which has the Con¬ 
fluence of a thick Balfam. 

2. The Kan Jung is a Plant which enters in divers Compofitions of Perfumes. It is of a or the Kan* 
temperate Nature, and fweet to the Tafte ? for fo the Name Kan denotes. Its Leaves are very J“ K z- 
fine, and of a clofe Contexture. They add,, that this Plant is an excellent Remedy for the 
Cholic, and other Diftempers in the Bowels. 

3. fj'u ya receiv’d its Name becaufe the Fruit of this Shrub very much refombles a Boar’s of thc J jh 
Tulle, in Shape, Length, and Thicknefs. To this they add the two Characters, Xi'an ko\j«. 
which fignify a fort of black Horn, and would induce one to take it for the Fruit of the Carob, 

or Locuft-Tree, the Shape of which refembles a Horn, and is of a dark red Colour. We may 
obferve, however, that the Chinefe Fruit is not fo long as that of the Carob-Tree, and that, 

■inHead of being flat, it is almoft round, full of little Cells, containing a marrowy Subftance, 
of a fharp and unpleasant Tafte. 

4. Inftead of the Glue of O kyau , which is made of. the Skin of a black Afs, and a particular 
Water found only in one Place of the Province of Shan tong , another fort of ftrong Glue might 
be ufed, as for inftance that which we call Taurina, 

5. The Bed of cold Alhes, in which they bury their Ink newly made, ferves to extract from 
it all that the Glue might leave in it too hard or binding. 

I add to this firft Receipt another, both eafier and fliorter, taken from the Chinefe, and second Re- 
which perhaps may fuffice to make the Ink of a good,Black, which is looked upon as an eflen- «ipt. 
tial Property. Burn, fay they, Lampblack in a Crucible, and hqld .it over the Fire till it has 
done linoaking.: In the fame Manner burn fome * Horfe-Chefnuts, till there does not arife the 
leaft vapour of Smoak: Diffolve fome Gum Tragacanth? and when the Water in which the 
Gam is diffolv’d becomes of a proper Confidence, add to it the Lampblack and Horfe-Chefnuts, 
and flic all together with a Spatula: Then put .this Pafte into Moulds? and take care not to - 
put too much of the Horfe-Chefnut, which would give it a violet.Black. 

A third Receipt, much more Ample, and eafier to be put in Practice, has been communi- Third Re- 
Gated to me by P. Contancin, who had it from a Chinefe , as .fkilful in this Matter as any one ceipt. 
can be expe&ed to be? for we ought, not to fuppofe that the ingenious Workmen difeover . 
their Secret,? on the. contrary, they take the greateft care to conceal it, and make a Myftery 
of it, even to thofe of. their own Nation. 

They put five or fix lighted Wicks into a Veffel full of Oil, and lay upon this Veffel an Iron 
Cover, made in the fhape of a Funnel, which muft be fet at a certain. Dift an ce, fo as to receive 
all the Smoak. When it has received enough, they take it off, and with a Goofe’s Feather 
gently bruffi the Bottom, letting the Soot fall upon a dry Sheet of ftrong Paper: It. is this 
that makes their fine and {tuning Ink. The beft Oil alfo. gives a Luftre to the Black, and 
by confequence makes the Ink more efteemed and dearer.. The Lampblack which is not fetch’d what makes 
off with the Feather,; and which {ticks very faft to the Cover, is.coarfer, and they ufe it to make fine and 
an ordinary fort of Ink, after they have fcraped it off into a Difli. ilunin b . 

When they haye, in-this Manner, taken off the Lampblack, they , belt it in a Mortar, mixing 
with it Mufk, or.fome odoriferous Water, with a thin Size to unite the Particles. The Chi- 
neje. commonly make ufe of a Size, which they, call Nye-w kyau, Size of .Neats Leather. When 
this Lampblack is come to the Confiftence of a fort of Pafte, they put it into Moulds,. which 
are made in the fliape they defign : the Sticks of: Ink to be. They ftamp upon the Ink, with a 
Seal made.for that Pnfpofe, the Charadters or Figures they defire,, in blue, red, or gold Colour, 
drying.them in the Sun, or in the-Wind. 

We are affured, that in the -City of Whey chew, where the.Ink is made which is moll efteemed, Where the 
the Merchants have-great Numbers of little Rooms, where,they keep lighted Lamps all Day ? bdi lnk is 
and that every Room, is diftinguiflipd'by the Qil which is burnt in it, and confequently by the t0 e m ' 
Ink which is made therein. Neverthelefs .many of the.Chinefe believed, that the Lampblack, 

;■which is gathered-from the Lamps fin which they burn Oil of Gergeiin , is only ufed in making 
1 ' . a 

* Without doubt, they mean the Horfe Chefnut-Tree, or the true Chcfnut made into Cakes, which comes from, hiau to»g. 
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Lnnpblack is e.vfra&ed immediately from old Pines, and that in the DittritTc 
litre* the bdi Ink is made, they have Furnaces of a particular Structure to 
and to convey the Smoak thro’ long Funnels into little Cells Unit up dole, 
di an- hung with Paper: The Smoak being conveyed into thefe Cells, hicks 
tiie Wall and (hiding, and there condenles itfclf. After a certain Time they 
... tiie Door, and take off a great quantity of Lampblack. At the fame time that the Smoak 
of tilde Pines ipieads itfclf in the Cells, the Rofin which comes out of them runs through 
other Pipes, which are laid even with the Floor. 

It is certain that the good Ink, for which there is a great Demand at Nan king , comes from 
the I lift rid: of Wky chew, and that none, made eliewhere, is to be compared with it: 
Perhaps the Inhabitants of this Diltrid are Matters of a Secret, which it is hard to get out of 
them. Perhaps alfo the Soil and Mountains of Whey chew furnifli Materials more proper for 
making good Lampblack, than any other Place: There is a great number of Pine-Trees; and 
in fume parts of China, thefe Trees afford a Rofin much more pure, and in greater Plenty, 
than our Pines in Eurcfc. At Pe-king may be feen fome pieces of Pine-wood which came 
from fart ary, and which have been ufed for above thefe fixty Years: Neverthelefs, in hot 
Weather, they filed a great quantity of big Drops of Rofin, refembling yellow Amber. The 
Nature of the Wood which is burnt, contributes very much to the Goodnefs of the Ink. The 
Lampblack which is got from the Furnaces of Glafs-Houfes, and which the Painters ufe, may 
perhaps be the propereft for imitating Chinefe Ink. 

As the Smell of the Lampblack would be very difagreeable, if they were to fave the Expence 
of Mulk, which they moft commonly mix with it; fo by burning fuch Druggs, they perfume 
the little Cells, and the Odours mixing with the Soot, which hangs on the Walls like Mofs, 
and in little Flakes, the Ink they make thereof has no ill Scent. 

We have feveral Obfervations- from the fame Chinefe Author, whom I have quoted, that 
xlxould not be omitted, i. To diftinguifh the different Degrees of goodnefs of Ink newly 
made, take a Veffel varnifn’d with the finefl Varnifh, called Twan quang tji: Having wetted 
the ends of the feveral pieces of Ink, rub them upon the varnifh’d Veffel: The Proofs being 
dry, hold the Veffel to the Sun; and if you fee that the Colour of the Ink is entirely like that 
of the Varnifh, that Ink is of the fineft Sort. It is much inferior if the Black be of a bluifh 
I ke; but if it be Afh-colour’d, it is the leaft valuable of all. 

2. The Way to preferve the Ink from any Damage, is to fhut it tip in a clofe Box, in which 
mutt be put fome perfectly ripe Mugwort: But, above all, it mutt never be expoled to the 
Rays of the Sun, which would make it crack and fall in.Pieces. 

3. They fometimes keep in Cabinets, for a Curiofity, Sticks of Ink finely adorned and gilded; 

1 if any one of thefe Sticks happens to break, the manner of joyning the two Pieces together, 

tat there fhall be no Marks of its having been broke, is, by making ufe- of the fame Ink,, 
firft reducing it into a Pafte upon the Marble, and .then- rubbing the broken Pieces with it,, 
and fqneezing them together. When you have done, leave the Stick of Ink a whole Day 
without touching it, and you will find it as whole and firm as ever, 
vtoufc 4. When they defign to:write, and would finifh delicately the Strokes of the Pencil, be- 
r fore they temper the Ink upon the Marble, Care mutt be taken that the Marble be well watt’d, 
tt that nothing of the Ink^ied the Day before may remain upon it; for if ever fo little of it 
be left, it fouls the Marble they make Ufe of, and fpoils the frefh Ink: Further, the Marble 
mutt not be watted either with hot Water, or Water raw out of the Well, but with Water 
that has been boil d, and is grown cold again : The bett and moft proper Stones for preparing 
the Ink are called fnoan Jhe. , r r 1 

' f,f ti*k 5 - When the Ink has been preferved a long Time, it'is then never ufed for Writing, but 
iiyfid.. becomes, according to the Chineje, an excellent and refretting Remedy, good in the Bloody 
flux, and in the Con vulfions of Children. They pretend, that-by its Alkali, which naturally 
abforbs acid Humours, it fweetens the Acrimony of the Blood. The Dofe. for grown PerJonff, 
is two Drachms, m a Draught of Water or Wine, 
e-.’ur/ir ’-^ e Chmje, in Writing, make no Ufe of Pens* like the Europeans, nor of Canes of Reeds, 
■riilr . lketh ? f ll0f of Crayons, like the Siamefe ; but of a Pencil made with the Hair of 
• - fome Annual, and .particularly of the Rabbet, which is the fofteft.' When they would write, 

11 e,KU - 1 ^ ™ “P 0 " ** ™ le , a h “ le Polic’d Marble, -with a Hollow at one End to contain Water ; 
they dip their Suck of Ink m it, and then mb it upon that Part of the Marble which is fmooth; 
and according; as they lean, more or lefs, upon the Ink when they rub it, it becomes more or lefs 
black. When they write, they do not hold the Pencil obliquely, as Painters do ; but perpen¬ 
dicularly, as ff they would prick the Paper. They write from the Right to the Left. In like 
Manner they end their Books where we begin ours, and our laft Page is with them’ the firft. 
People of Learning and Study delight in • keeping, their Marble, Pencils, and Ink very neat, 
*",1 T ?n° C ° rd j r 5 aa our Warfiors pique , themfelves in preierving their Arms 

V/ Vf P w .? ge r, f he P “°* !«*. Md tl» little Marble.. the 

Sje pau, which fignifies,, 'the four precious Things. 

' There 


Uwj Curious, lo till 
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Manner of Printing in CHINA. 

, There are in China a prodigious Number of Books, becaufe they have had the Art of Pr 
Printing from Time immemorial tho’ in Europe that Art is Hill almoft in its Infancy. But Ism 
the Cbinefe Printing is very different from that of Europe. As our Alphabet confifts of a yery i!l 
final 1 Number of Letters which, by their different Combinations, can form the largeft Volumes, 
we have no need of a great Number of Characters, fincc thole tiled for the firft, may be taken 
afunder, and ufed for the fccond Sheet: On the contrary, the Number of Cbinefe Characters 
being almoft infinite, it is impoffible to call in Metal luch a prodigious Multitude; and if 
they were call, the greateft part would he but feldom ufed. 

' Here follows an. Account of their manner of Printing.. They get their Work tranferib’d by Manner of 
fomc excellent Writer, upon a fine, thin, and tranfparent Paper. The Engraver palles every p , ri “ cin S >’* 
Leaf upon a Plate or Block of the Apple or Pear-Tree, or of any other Wood that is but fo e Tcha h 
hard and finooth, and with a Graver follows the Traces, and carves out the Characters by rkiurs. * 
cutting down the reft of the Wood. Thus he makes as many different Blocks as there ate 
Pages to print, working off as many Copies as arc required, the Blocks being always in a readi¬ 
ngs to work off more, without the Trouble of competing. There is not much Time loft in cor¬ 
recting the Proofs, fince as the Graver works on the Strokes of the Copy itfelf, or the Original of 
the Author, he cannot poffibly make any Error, if the Writing be exaCt. 

This manner of Printing is convenient, becaufe they print the Sheets only as they fell them, w , hy con 
and do not run the Rifque, as in Europe , of felling but half the Copies, and ruining themfelves venim, 0 '*' 
by ufelels Expences. Moreover, after having taken 30,000 or *40,000 Copies, they can eafily 
retouch the Plates, and make them ferve for many more Impreffion s. 

They can print Books in all forts of Languages, as welt as in Cbinefe. The Beauty of Pro c| . f 
the Character depends upon the Hand of the Copy HI; the Skill of the Engraver being fo great, LWks 
that it is not eafy to diftinguifti that which is printed from the written Copy; fo that the 
Impreffion is good or bad, according to the Ability of the Writer employ’d. This muft be undcr- 
ftood principally of our European Characters, which are engraved and printed by the Cbinefe j 

for as to the Cbinefe Characters which are engraved, the Skill of the Engraver often corfe&s 

the DefeCts of the Writer. 

The Cbinefe neverthelcfs are not ignorant of the manner of Printing in Europe ; they have T]lc Manner 
moveable Characters as well as we, with only this Difference, that whereas ours is of Metal, of t’rating 
theirs are only' of Wood: By the Help, of thefe they correct fbe prefent State of China,J'j“ h 
which is printed at Pe king every three Months. It is reported, that at Nanking , and Su rafters! 

chew , they print in this manner fonie little Books, and that as neatly and corrcCtly as thole 

which are engraved by the heft Plands. There is no Difficulty in believing this, becaufe it 
only requires a little extraordinary Labour and Care. ' : , 

In Affairs that require Difpatch, as when an Qrdef 'cdmes from Court, which contains many Jn 
Articles, and which .muft be printed in one Niglrt,'they Kaye' another Method of Engraving; AffiirfT 
They cover the Block with yellow Wax, and trace out the Characters with a furprizing Quicknels". 

They ufe no Prefs as in Europe ; their wooden Plates, and unallum’d Paper would not bear ^ Qf 
it. But when once the Blocks are engraved, the Paper cut, and the Ink in readinefs, a finglc m° 
Man, with his Brufh, and without fatiguing himiielfj may printevery Day near ten thou- known in 
fand Sheets. • Ci ' lKa ' 

The Block which is in Ufe, muft be fet level and firm. They have two Brufhes; one harder How tlie 
than the ■ other, which is to be held In the Hand, and maybe ufed at both ends. They dip place their 
this Brufh in the Ink, and rub the Plate with it, but fo that , it may not be too much, nor too Plates * 
little mo'iften’d: If it be too much, the Letters will be obfeured 5 if too little, .the Characters 
will not print: When the Plate is once in order, they can print three or four Sheets fhcceffively, 
without dipping the Brufh in the Ink. The fecond Brufh muft - pafs gently over the Paper, 
prefling it down a little, that it may take up the Ink: This is'eafily done, becaufe not being 
dipt in Allum-Water, it imbibes it inftantly. You muft only prefs more or lefs, and pafs the 
Brufh over the Sheet oftner, or fewer times, according as there is more or lefs Ink upon the 
Plate: This Brufh muft be'oblong and foft. ' 

The Ink which thfey ufe for Printing is a Liquid,, and therefore much more convenient than Their pHnt , 
that which is fold in Sticks: T6 make it, you mb ft ta ke Lampblack, pound it well, expofe it mg rnk. 
to the Sun, and theft lift it through a Sieve: The finer it is, the better.' It muft be tempered 
with ’ Aqua-vita till it comes to the confidence of Size, or of a thick Pafte, Care being taken 
that the Lampblack may not clot. After this it muft be mixt with a proper Quantity of Water, 
fo that it may be neither too thick, nor too thin. Laftly, to hinder it Bom fticking to the 
Fingers, they add a little Neats-Leather Glue, probably of that Sprt J which the Joyners ulc. 

This they diflblve over the Fire, and then pour on every ten DufiCes bf ink almoft an Ounce 
of Glue, which they mix Well with the Lampblack and Aqua-vita, before the Water is added 
to them. ' ' ' ■ " • , , 

They print but on one Side, bdeanfe their Paper is tbitf and ttanfparent, and cannot bear a 
double Impreffion without confounding the Characters with one another: Hence it is that 
every Leaf of the'Book is folded; the Fold being at ‘thetedge of the Book, and the Opening at 
ffie Back, where they are Town together; fo that their Books are cut at the Back, whereas ours 
are tat-, at the Edges. And to put the Sheets, together, there is a black Line drawn upon the 
Folds of d 1e Sheets, which teaches to place them right; as the Holes made by the Points in 
Vol. I. £ B , • our 
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our printed Sheets direct the Binder how to fold them truely, that the Pages may anfwer 

^Th- cover their Books with a neat fort of Fafteboard of a grey Colour, or elfe with fine 
S' 1 ft in ""or flower’d Silk, which does not coft much. There are fome Books which the Bind¬ 
ers cover with red Brocade, interfperfed with Gold and Silver Flowers. Tho’ this Manner of 
Binding is inferior to ours, it is neverthelefs neat and convenient. 


0{ the Manner in which the young Chinefe purfue their 
" Studies j of the feveral Degrees they take j ancl the vari- 
. ous Examinations they undergo before they attain the Doc¬ 
tors Degree. 


of thcEJtt- 1 —' ROM about five or fix Years of Age, according to the Capacities of the Children, and the 
ration of the Care that Parents take of their Education, the young Chinefe begin to ftudy the Letters * 
oUnije. JL aS t }, e Number of the Letters is fo very great, and without any fuch Order as they 

have in Europe, this Study would be very ungrateful, if they had not found out Means to make 
it a fort of Sport and Amulement. 

of teaching They have chofen for this purpofe about ioo Characters, which exprefs the moft common 
the Elements things, and which prefent themfelves moft frequently to the Senfes ; as the Sky, the Sun, the 
"^r^Moon, Man, certain Plants and Animals, a Houfe, and the moft common Utenfils j they get 
all thefe Things engraved in a coarfe Manner, and put the ChincJ'e Characters for them under- 
witVhmny oeath: And thefe Figures, tho’ very aukwardty reprefented, do yet quicken the Capacities of 
be call’d their Children, fix their Imagination, and help their Memories. This Collection may be called, 
Alphabet. <Yhe Alphabet of the Chinefe. 

One Inconvenience, however, occurs in the Method, which is, That Children imbibe an 
infinite number of chimerical Notions in their tender Years; for to reprefent the Sun, they 
make a Cock within a Circle; the Moon they fignify by a Rabbet pounding Rice in a Mor¬ 
tar : A fort of Demon with fiery Bolts in his Hand, fomewhat like the ancient Reprefentation 
of Jupiter, ftands for Thunder. The Brutes, and their Myau, or Pagods, have their Place 
amongft thefe Figures > fo that the poor Children, in a manner, fuck in with their Milk all 
thefe extravagant Whimftes: I have lately been informed, however, that this Method is now 
grown out of Ufe. 

The Book which they put next into the Hands of Children, Is called San tfe king’, ’tis a con- 
cife Work, containing what is neceflary for a Child to learn, and the Method of teaching it. 
Itconfifts of feveral fhort Sentences, of three Characters, ranged in Rhymes, to help the Memo¬ 
ries of Children. There is alfo another Book, the Sentences of which are of four Characters: 
As likewife a Catechifm made for the Chriftian Children, the Phrafes of which are but of four 
Letters, and which for this reafon is called Sfe tfe king ven. 

Chnraflcrf of * n a wor ^> the Children muft learn all thefe Characters by degrees, as the European Chil- 
tr.t-Alphabet dren do our Alphabet; with this Difference: That as we have but four and twenty Letters, 
they have many thoufands. They oblige a young Chinefe to learn at firft four, five, or fix of 
t j iem i n a Day, which he muft repeat to himfelf from Morning till Night, in order to rehearfe 
them regularly to the Matter twice a Day. If he is often deficient in his Leffon, he is ehaftifed. 

The Punifhment is ufually in this Manner: They make him get upon a little narrow Bench, 

Of the Cor. on which he lies down flat on his Belly, and there, he receives eight or ten Blows upon his 

SiScn! Dnuven! ’ with a flat Stick fomewhat like a Lath. During the time of their Studies,, they 

oblige them to fuch a clofe. Afllduity, that they have very feldom any Holidays, except a 
Month at the beginning of the Year, and five or. fix Days about the middle of it. 

When once they can read the Sfe elm, * they are not fuffered to read any*other Books till 
they have got thefe by heart, without miffing a Letter; and, what is moft difficult and ungrate¬ 
ful, they muft learn thefe Books without underftanding fcarce any thing of them; it being the 
Cuftom not to explain to them the Senfe of the Characters, till they know them perfectly. 

S £ At tlie 1111116 time tkat the y leam %fe Letters, they are taught how to form them with a 
w tbmuiicirPencil. At firft they give them great Sheets, written, or printed in large red Characters; and 
the Children do nothing with their Pencils, but 'cover the red Strokes with Black, which accuf- 
tomsthem to trace the Strokes.. When, they have learnt to make them in this manner, they 
give them others, which are black, and not fo large; and laying upon thefe Sheets another 
Sheet which is blank and tranfparent, they draw the Letters upon this Paper, in the Form of 
thofe underneath: But they oftener ufe a Board covered with White, varniflied, and divided into 
little Squares, which make different Lines, whereon they write their Characters, and ,e® ce 
them with Water when they have done, to fave Paper. ' 

* Tkft are tIlc four Books thiU coatai “ ** DoSriw of Km s fS. tfe, or Qonfu ; m, and Ming tf, or 
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In fine, they take great Care to improve their Handsj for it is a great Advantage to tire c ,, e 0( - UlC ; 
Learned to make their Characters well: They pay much regard to this Qualification, and in CMUxji H 
the Examination, which is made every three Years for the Degrees, they commonly rejeeft thofe * r ^S the ^ 
who write ill, efpecially if their Writing be not exaCt; unlels they give great Proofs of their 
Ability in other Reipe&s, either in the Language, or in compofing good Difcourfes. 

It is reported that a certain Candidate for the Degrees, having ufed, contrary to order, an 
Abbreviation in writing the Character Ma, which fignifies a Herje, had the Mortification of 
feeing his Work, tho’ excellent, rejected ; and was obliged to bear this Piece of Raillery from 
the Mandarin, That 'a Horfe could not walk well without four Legs. 

When they know Characters enough for compofing, they mull learn the Rules of the Ven 
chang. This is a Compofition refembling that fort ofThefes which the European Scholars 
make before they enter upon Rhetorick; with this difference, that the Ven chang muft be more 
difficult, becaufe its Senie is more confin’d, and its Style peculiar. They give for a Subjedt but 
one Sentence, taken out of the Claffic Authors, which they call Ti mu, The Thefts ; and this 
Thefis is fometimes but one fingle Character. 

To find out whether the Children improve* the following Method is praCtifed in many Pla- compoGdchd 
ces: -Twenty or thirty Families, who are all of the fame Name, and who confequently have 
one common Hall of their Ancellors, unite together, and agree to fend their Children, twice a 
Month, into this Hall to compofe: Every Head of a Family, by Turns, gives the Thefts, and 
provides, at his own Expence, the Dinner for that Day, which he takes care to have brought; 
into the Hall: He likewife judges of the Compofitions, aiid determines who has Succeeded the : 
heft. If on the Day of Compofing any one of this little Society abfent himfelf without a fuf- . 
ficient Caufe, his Parents are obliged to pay about twenty Pence; which is a fure means to 
prevent any one’s being abfent. ’ 

Befides this Diligence, which is private and voluntary, all the young Scholars are obliged Pu! ]; c Com 
to compofe together* before the inferior Mandarin of Letters, called Eyo-kwan. This is done pofitions?" 1 ' 
at leaft twice a Year, once in the Spring, and once in. the Winter, throughout the whole 
Empire: Twice, I fay, at leaft; for befides thefe two general Examinations, the Mandarins of 
Letters examine them pretty frequently, to find, wliat Progrefs they have made in their Studies, 
and to keep them in Exercife. There are fome Governors of Cities who take the like trouble on 
themfelves, with regard to Men of Learning that live near them, whom they fummon every 
Month to their Tribunal, and there make them compofe, giving Rewards to thofe who fuc- 
ceed the beft, and bearing the Expence of their Entertainment for that Day. 

It is not furprizing, that in a State where they have profefled Learning for fo many Ages, Of the Per* 
and where they prefer it to all natural Advantages,; they ihould take fo much pains to educate 
their Youth. There is not a City, Town, nor aimoft any little Tillage, in which there areJ?he*Edu- ^ 
not School-Mailers to inftrud Youth in the Sciences; People -of Fortune have Tutors for their caticm of 
Children, who teach them Letters, accompany them, and fbfm-fheir Manners j who inllrudl Chlldren ' 
them in the Ceremonies, the manner of Saluting, the Compliments and common Civilities, the 
manner of Vifiting, and, when of a proper Age, the Hiftofy and Laws of their Country } 

Infinite is the Number' of thefe Preceptors, becaufe atnongft thofe who put up for the Degrees, 
there are very few that obtain them. ■ 

In the Houles of Perfons of Quality, thole that are eiftrufted with this Province are generally 
Doctors, or at kail Licentiates!. In Families of a lower Rank, they are Bachelors, who con¬ 
tinue the courfe of their Studies, and go to the Examinations in order to arrive at the Doctor's 
Degree. The Employment of. a School-Mailer is accounted honourable, the Children’s Parents 
maintain them, make them Prefents, treat them with a great deal of Relpedt, and every where 
give them the upper hand. Syew feng,Our Mafter, Our DoSlor, is the Name they give them; , 

and their Pupils have the higheft Refpedt for them as long as they live. 

Tho’ there are no Univerfities in China, as in Europe, there is no City of the firll Order, 
which has not a great Palace fet apart for the Examinations of the Graduates: And in the ofUniver-”* 
Capitals, this Palace is yet bigger. A Miflionafy gives this Defcription of the Edifice, in the fities, how 
City in * which he was; and, as far as the Place willpermit, they are all built after the fame fu PP^ >d ‘ 
Manner: It is inclofed, Jays he, with high Walls, tKe Entrance is magnificent, and before it 
is a large Square, 150 Paces broad, and planted-with Trees, having Benches and Seats for the 
Captains and Soldiers, who keep Centry in the Times of Examination. " One enters atfirft 
into a great Court, where the Mandarins place themfelveS' With a Corps de Garde, at the end 
of which there is another Wall, with Folding-Gates. As lbpri as you enter, there is a Ditch 
full of Water, which you mull pafs over upon a Stone r Bridge, to come at a third Gate, at 
which Guards are planted, who '.lei no- body enter'. ’froth-'the Officers. 

When you have paffed this Gate, you difeoyer a great Stjuafe, ihe' Entrance to which is by a 
very narrow Paffage. On both Sides of this Square, are a vail number of little Chambers, 
clofe together, four Foot and’an Half long, and about three and an half broad, to lodge the 
Students ; in thefe Chambers are fometimes to the Number of fix thonfand. 

Before they enter.the Palace to compofe, they are Hopped at the Gate, and fearched with 
die greateft Exaclnefs, that they may not carry in any Books, or Writings ; nothing being allow’d 
them but Pencils and Ink. If any Fraud were to be difcovered, the Offenders would not 
only be lurn’d back, but very leverely puniflied, and excluded from, the Degrees of Literature. 

When every body is entred, they ihut up the Gates, and the publick Seal is fet. upon them., 

There 
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There are Officers of the Tribunal to over-look every thing that pates, and to prevent them 
from wing out of their Chambers, or ipeaking to one another, 

Auhe end of the narrow Paflugc which I mentioned, a Tower is erected upon four Arches, 
and flank’d with four Turrets, or a Sort of round Domes j from which, if any Difturbance 
be perccival, the Drum is immediately beat to give notice, that the Diforder may be remedied. 
Near this 'lower there are divers Apartments, and a great Hall well furnifhed, in which 
thole alfemb’e who prelids at the fir ft Examination. At the going out of this Hull you enter 
another Court, in which there is another Hall refembling the firft, but more magnificently 
litrnilhed; with divers Apartments for the Prefident, and principal Officers. There are alio 
Galleries, a Garden, and many little Apartments for the Mandarins, Secretaries, and inferior 
Officers} and laftly, every thing which is requifite for lodging commodioufiy the whole Reti¬ 
nue of the Examiners. 

When they think the young Students are fit to appear at the Examination of the inferior 
Evami- Mandarins, they fend them thither on the appointed Day. For the better underftanding of 
SicStuitnts. what follows, we muft recollect what has been laid already j namely, that China contains 
fifteen great Provinces, every Province including many great Cities, which have the Title of 
Fii } and that thefe Cities have many others of the lecond and third Order, that depend on 
them, fome of which arc called Chew, and others Hyen : There are no Cities of the firft Order, 
that have not in their Diirrict a Hycn, and fometimes two, for the Word Hyen fignifies much 
the fame as what we call a Bail)wick., It is by the Hyen that they gather the Taxes, and 
even diflinguifli the Learned, for Example, they lay, Bachelor of fitch a Hyen. Meverthelefs, 
it mull not be thought that Learning iiourifhes alike in all the Provinces, there being many 
more Students in fome than in others. The Mandarin, who is at the Head of a whole Province, 
is called Fuywcn. He that governs a Fii, is called Chi fu: They likewife call him Futjiw, 

that is, the illujlriom Perjon of the Fu, or City of the firft Order. Pie who has only the 

Government of a Hyrn, has the Title of Chi hyen , or Hyen tfun. Agreeable to this Subordination, 
there arc in Kyen chang fu, one Chi fu, and two Chi hyen, and in the Capital Pu, there is a 
Fii yarn, that is a Viceroy. So that the Monarchical Government is eftablifhed not only over 
the whole Empire, but in every Province, in every Fu, and in every little Hyen. 

J'x-im- ‘ To return to the Examinations: As foon as the young Students arc thought capable of 
pairing thole of the Mandarins, they, muft begin with that of the Chi hyen, in whole Juridi&ion 
te "/or they were lorn; for Example, in the Diftrid of Nan ching hyen, which is in the Juriiclidion of 

Lv o lus - Kyen chang fu, there are more than eight Hundred, who go to compofe before the Chi hyen 

of this City. It is this Mandarin that gives the Thefts, and examines thefe Compofitions him- 
felf, or orders them to be examined in his Tribunal, and who determines which is the beft: 
Of the eight hundred Students; there are about fix hundred named; they fay then, that they 
have Ilyen mi tig, that is, that they are inferib’d to the Hyen : There are fome Hyen in which the 
Number of Students amounts to fix thoufand, 

Thefe fix hundred muft afterwards appear at . the Examination of ‘the Chi fu. of Kyen 
chang, who makes a new Choice ; and of thefe fix hundred, there are. not above four hundred 
who have Fu ining, that is, who are named for the lecond Examination. Hitherto they have 
no Degree in Literature, and therefore are called Fong /eng. ' ' ■ 

Ih every Province there is a Mandarin who comes from Pe king, who is but three Years in 
his Office ; he is called Hyo tau, or in the fineft Provinces, Hyoywen ; and is generally a Perfon 
who hath Intelligence with the great Tribunals of the Empire; Formerly, he gave Prefents un¬ 
derhand, and thole very coufiderable, to be ch.ofen j but the prefent Emperor has remedied 
this Abufe by very fevere Orders. He muft,make two Examinations during his three Years; 
The firft Examination is called Sivy kirn, the lecond Ko kau\ for this purpofe he is obliged to 
make a Circuit thro’ all the Fu of the Province. , 

As foon as the Hyo tau arrives in a Fu, he goes to pay his refpe&s to Confucius, whom all the 
which"they Learned look upon as the Doctor of the Empire; Then he himfelf explains lome Paffagesin 

render to the Claffick Authors, and the fucceeding Days examines. When the four hundred Fong feng of 

Cu'jt'uur. Nan ding ly Cn ^ * w ho have Fu ming, go,to compofe in the Tribunal of the Hyo tau with the 

other Students, that come from all the Hyen which are Subordinate to that Fu, if the Num¬ 
ber of them is very great,; they are. divided into two Companies, . 

The greateft Precautions are now ufed, to prevent the Mandarin's knowing the Authors of 
the Compofitions; but thefe Precautions are fometimes rendered vain by the Intngues of the Par¬ 
ties. The Hyo tau nominates but fifteen Perfons, out of the four hundred, for example, that 
are in a Hyen ; thofe who are thus.nominated, take, the firft Degree, and are therefore feid to 
enter into Study Fjin leau hyo, and are called Syeiv tfay : They then wear the Formalities, which 
confift of a blue Gown, with a black. Border all , round it, and a Silver, or Pewter Bird,, upon 
the Top of their Caps: They are no more liable to be baftonadoed, by the Order of the com¬ 
mon ; Mandarins, but have a particular Governour, who puniffies them if they do aini& , 
Of the fifteen who are nominated, moft of them are defervedly chofen Sometimes, indeed, 
there is Favour ffiewn ; but they who are thus elected, what Protection foever they may have, 
muft hot be without feme Merit: For if it ffiould ever appear that Favour was the Motive f 
their Choice, the Envoy of the Court would be ruined both in his Reputation and Fortune ^ 

* What I fay of this Hyen muft be underftood proportionally of all the others. 
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One may fey much the feme Things concerning the FongJeug of War; The feme Man- ^ 
darins who examine for Learning, examine for the Army: Thole who are Candidates here, vrui?' 0 '° f 
muft (hew their Ability in Ihooting with the Bow, and Riding; and if they have before 
applied themfelves to bodily Exerciles, which require a great , deal of Strength and Vigour* 
they mu ft fometimes give Proofs of it; for example, by lifting a large Stone, or feme heavy 
Burden. But tho’ this may be fervieeable to them, yet it is not altogether efiential; and .to 
thofe who have made any progrefs in Learning, they give 'certain Problems to be folvcd, 
refpedting Incampments, and Stratagems of War; which contribute to their Preferment. It is 
proper to know, that the Warriours as well as the Learned, have their Claffic Authors, which 
they alfo call by the Name of Keng, They were compofed purpofely for their ufe, and treat 
of the Military Difcipline. 

The Hyo tau is obliged by his Office to make the Tour of his Province, and to affemble in obligations 
every City of the firft Order, all the Syew tfay who are dependant upon it; when, after being of me H > 3 
informed of their Conduct, he examines their Compolitions ; recompenfcs thofe who have ln “' ' 
made great Proficiency in their Studies, and punifbes thofe whom he convidts of Negligence 
and Carelefnefs. Sometimes he .epters into a Detail, ajid divides them into fix Clafles: The firft 
contains a very few, of thofe who have remarkably diftinguifhed themfelves; to whom he gives, 
as a Reward, a fael, and a. Silk Scarf: Thofe of, the fecon.d Qlafs receive alfo a Silk Scarf, and 
a fmall matter of Money : The third Clafs- hat-h peitfier Reward npr Pumfhment :, Thofe of the 
fourth receive the Baftonado, by command of she Mandarins i The fifth lofe the Bird vyith 
which the Cap is adorned, and become but half Syew tfay: Thpfe that have the Misfortune, 
to be in the fixth, are entirely degraded; but there are few. to whom this happens; In this 
Examination, one ffiall fometimes fee a Man of fifty or fixty Years of Age baftonado’d, whilit 
his Son, who c'ompofes with him, receives Applaufe and .Rewards :■ But as to the Sieve tfay, 
or Batchelors, they do not receive the Baftonado for their Compofitions alone, unlefs there be 
alfo feme Complaint made of their Morals and Behaviour. . . 

Every Graduate who does npt copae to this Triieppi^ Examination, runs the Rifque of being Cafes in 
deprived of his'• TCitje, and ranked ; rwith, the. cotmtt^ People. ■ There are but, two Cafes, in 
which he may.’lawfully be tfefyp&i" pithef Sfejsnef?; q^ Mpurning for the Death of a Parent, are excused 
The old Graduates who upon their laft Examination, appeared-to be Superannuated,, are for a ^* r - 
ever after excufed from attending thefe Examinations; preferring nevertheiefs, the Habit, Cap, 
and all the Prerogatives and Honours - of their Degree. ■. tions. 

To attain the fecond Degree, that of Kyu girt, they muft pafs a new Examination called Gb ,. ' nrion 
Chu kau, which is but once in three Years, in .the CapitaLof "every Province of the Empire, nml'order ol 
All the Sim tfay are obliged to attend at it, TM®, Msndnriny come Exprefs from the Court, feverai Kxa* 
to prefide at this Examination, which is made hy tke - gyeftt Queers of tlfe' Province, and by ,ninations * 
fome other Mandarins, as their Affiftants. The fir-ft of the twp Mandarins fent from the 
Court, is call’d Ching chu kau, and muft be Han Jin t that is,- of the College of the chief Doc¬ 
tors of the Empire: The other is called Fu chu. In the Province of Kyangft\ for inftance, 
there areatleaft ten thoufend Syew fay, who are obliged to be at this Examination, and who 
fail not to attend. Amongft thefe ten thoufend, the Number of thofe who are nominated, 
that is, who obtain the Degree of Kyu gin, is no more than fixty:-Their Gown is of abrown- 
ifh Colour, with a blue Border fopr Fingers hrqad: The Bird upon the Cap is of Cold, or 
Copper gilt; and the Chief o( them has the T^tle of fCayypen, It is .npt e,afy to obtain this 
Degree by corrupting the Judges are carried on fpr that Defign, they 

muft be managed with great Secrecy, and have their beginning at Pe king. 

When they arrive at this Degree, they haye .but o6e Step more to take, to be Doctors: They 
muft go the next Year to Pe king , to be examined for the Degree-of Dodtor; and the Emperor 
*.js at the Charge of this firft Journey. Thofe wbp after having pafled this Examination once, 
are contented with being Kyu gin , either .becaufe they are too far advanced in Years, or becaufe 
they have a moderate Fortune, are excufed from qpnfiPg Jjny ™o re t0 this Examination, ■ which is 
made at Pe kijig eyery three Years.' Every Kyu gin is qualified tp bear any Qffi.ce: Sometimes they, 
obtain Employments ;memV by Seniority in this Degree.; and. fqme of them,haye become Yice- 
roys of Provinces ; And as all Offices are beftow’d in confederation of the Perfon’s Merit, a -Stu- ■ 
dent, who is the Son of a Peafant,. has as much Hope of arriving to the Dignity of Viceroy, 
and. even.of Minifter of State,- as the Children of Perfons of the firft QjjaHty. 

Finally thefe Kyu gin, as fopn as they haye phtained^ny publick Employment, renounce the or t i,e rm- 
Degree of Dodtor. But .4 the Kyu gin, tha/.js, Licentiate?, who are pot in any Office, gopemlExa- 
every three Years to Pe king, as I have /aid before, to be prefent at the Examination there; “ lori - 
which is called the Imperial ^tAamnatfm : For-t^e Emperor hiipfelf . gives/fie fubjea: of the 
Compofitions, and by the Attention he gives, and the exadt Account that is rendered him, is 
fuppofed to be himfelf the judge of them. • The Number of Licentiates who come to this 
Examination, amounts very often to five or fix ? thopfeqd ; and of this Number about three 
hundred, whofe Compofitions are judged the beft, are advanced to the Degree of Dodtor. 
Sometimes this Degree hath been given : but to 150. The three principal ones are called fyen fit 
men fing that is, fhe Difciples o f the Son of Heaven : TheChief of thefe is palled Chwang fwen, the 
next .Pang ymen, and the laft fan ivha. From the.other Dote the Emperor chufes a certain • 
Number, to whom they give the Title pf fPmli]i, that is, Dote of the firft Order: The 
others are called ffin ft\' . . • 

• Vol. I. s C. Who ■ 
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Who ever can obtain this glorious Title of \T/m /^ either in Literature,^;the;Aftoy, may 
look upon himfelf as a Man firmly fettled, and needs not fear Want : For,' betides that k 
re ,. e ives an infinite Number ' of Frelents from his Relations and Friends, he is in a fair Way 
to"be employed in the molt important Polls of the Empire, and every body courts his Protec¬ 
tion • His Friends and Relations never fail to eredt, in their City, magnificent triumphal Arches 
to his Honour, on which they infcribe his Name, the Place where, and the Time when he 

received his Degree. ' , , , 

The Number The late Emperor A^/a/p towards the latter end of his Reign, obierved that there were not 
and Goed- fo m new Boo j. :s printed^as ufiial ; and thofe which Were publifhed, had not that degree of 
tmdeffhe 0 Perfedtion he could have wifh’d, for the Glory of his Reign, add which might make them wor- 
Krnpevor t j iy t0 t, e trailfmitted to Pbfterjty : He perceived that thefe chief Dodlors of the Empire, ehjoy- 

K “ p * hl \ n i quietly the Rank to which they were raifed, and the Reputation for Learning which they 

He remedies obtained, negledted their Studies, in expectation of gainful Employments. To remedy 
this Negligence, as food as'the Examination for Dodlors was ended, he took, upon himfelf, 
SUU contrary to cuftom, to examine thefe chief Dodlors, who fo piqued themfelves upon 
being Judges and Examiners of others. This Examination gave great Alarm, and was followed' 
by a Judgment dill more farprifing: ’ For feveral of thefe chief Dodlors were fhamefully 
degraded, arid ferit back to their own Provinces. The Dread of fuch another Examination, 
keeps thofe Chief of the Learned, clofe to their Studies. The Emperor prided himfelf upon 
this extraordinary Examination, becaufe one of the moft learned Men of the Court, who was 
employed in looking ovfer the Compofitions, agreed exactly with him in his. Judgment, con¬ 
demning all the fame'that liis : Majefly had reje&ed, excepting one Piece, which the Mandarin 
judged of adoubtful Merit. ; : 

Companion It appearsfrorii Whdt I have mentioned,- that the Comparifon that has been made between 
of the De- thefe three Degrees, Which diftinguifh the Leatnedin China, and the Batchelors, Licentiates, 
mheLnrn- «nd Dodlors of Europe, is not altogether juft. ift. Becaufe thefe Names in Europe, ale known 
Ja in china, ftarcely any where but. in Univerlities arid Colleges; and the Licentiates have no greater Accefs 
with thofe others to People’ of Fafhion; whereas here, thefe three Degrees comprehend all the Nobility 
Lwrned in 6 and polite People of China ; and furnifhalmoft all the Mandarins, except fome' few Tartars. 
Europe, Becaufe in Europe, a confiderable Progrefs in the fpeculative Sciences, and an exadt Know¬ 

ledge of Philofophy and Theology, is requifite in order to be riiade a Doftor; whereas in China, 
•nothing more is required than Eloquence,' and the Knowledge'of their .Hiftory arid Laws. 

To give a yet more- perfect Idea,- of the great Care taken by the Cbinefe to form their Youth, 
and to make the Sciences fioutifo in-their Empire, I fhall infert here feveral Extradts of Chinefe 
Books, which treat of their Eftabliihment of the publick Schools. It was Father Dentrecolks 
Father Den- who made this curious Enquiry, and communicated it to me. There can be no better Means 
treaM s Re-of informing Ourfelves concerning China , than by China itielf: For we are fure to come at a 
tM-tuRA true Knowledge of the Genius and Cuftdms of that Nation, if we purfue this Method, 


ExiraB of a Chinefe Book, entitled, The ylrt. of making 
a People Happy, by eftablijhing public Schools. 

i h r o, 

Seminaries A NTIENTLY. in China a Place called Shu, -was alotted for a certain Number of 
of Education Families; and another called Efyang, for a larger Diftridt. Thefe two Places were 

in China. Seminaries for educating the Youth .of the Empire, and forming them 'to the Sci¬ 

ences. The Literati of the moft corifpicuous Merit, were Compleatedin the Academy of X/y an S\ 
The Country Schools produced thofe Geniufes that are ; qualified for Perfection in the Sciences.’ 
And to this Day, they whole Knowledge has gain’d them Admittance into the Hall of Con¬ 
fucius, have begun by the loweft Exercifcs of the young Students. ! : 

By whom The Emperor Hong w* Founder of the jpreceding Dynafty of Ming, being perfuaded of how 
aad-whex: much Imgprtirice to, his Sldtfe it was; to aid ‘and encourage Youth to Literature ; in the fecorid 
itriUmted. Year of his Reign ordained; that' publick Schools fliould be built in all the Cities of the' ift:'id. 
and 3d. Rank. And fix Years after,' that he might make the Benefit more'general, he founded 
Schools for the Country. His Order addreft to the Mandarins of the refpedtive Provinces was 

in thefe Terms: .■ -.-.i-i 1 ■-' 

“ At prefent we fee at Court; and thro’ all the Cities, Schools ere&ed for teaching the Sci- 
“ epees.,; Qar Intention is, that the People in the Country ftiould dikewilh ftiare' irrtiMogreat 
“ Advantages, and in that Wonderful Change which Study, no doubt, Will produce among our 
“ Subjects: 7 For this W^ ; ymitivMandarins are to caufe Schools to he' built in the Coun- 
“ try, and to take caredp fhf-hifti Jhenri witb able Mafters. Thefe Mafters being cldathed'With 
“ Authority, ’ arid Men oP'Meril, every one in the Empire will be willing that Literature 
“ fliould become the firft and chiefeft Employment of our Youth, and that they endeavour to 
“ excel in it.” ... . ’ 1 

'■ - Thus 
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Thus after the Reign of the Oriental 'tartars. Learning began to revive under the laft Djhart)h 
I Shall firft fpeak of the Schools in the Country. II 25 Families require one of them, we 
{hall find that the Diftrift of a City of die third Order, will require a hundred, yet the Royal 
Appointments for the Profefiors, are fufficient only for thofe of, two Villages. How fhall we 
remedy this? My Thoughts are as follows. ... 

Our Schools at prefent, I mean the Country Schools, area good deal different from what 
thofe named Shu or tjyang were formerly. Our Anceftors had the Subjects of their Studies 
regulated, and die manner of teaching in all Schools was uniform. Children began to Rudy 
at eight Years of Age, at which time they, read the .{*] Kin tfi to them in Chronology. 

And the Book of the five Parts of the Empire, for Geography. * 

, They then were taught Arithmetic, , aqd to inftrudt them in their private , Deportment, Method of 
made to read, the Manner in which, they ought to behave to a Father, a Mother, their Rela- ftud r in S in 
tions arid Domeftics; and in their Public; their Behaviour to Magiftrates, to Seniors, and to them “. 
their Equals. Such were the.Books that were put into the Hands of the Youth, in the lower 
Form or the Syau kyo... .. 

At the Age of 15, they pa ft thrc/ the-, higher Sciences, or ta hyo; they learned all, the Pafla- 
ges, by which the Books of our .ancient Sages are become fo valuable the Rites and : Ceremo¬ 
nies of the Empire, with what ever relates to Princes and Magiftrates; whatever forms a Man 
of Honour, and a Polititian ; in fhort, what ever relates to igopd.^py^nf^ent, in,general. 

At firft they applied themfelves to the eafieft Studies, . and whep-dhey.weye M^ftersof the 
Rudiments, they advanced, by infenfible Degrees, to higher.eod of a 
certain Number of Years, they became very able Men.,; It was .in; the, Schools pf th^refpecftiye 
Diftrifts, that they were thus form’d by little and little. At laft the Students pf,, diffprgn t Pla¬ 
ces or Shu, were tranfplanted into the tjyang or common School of the Diftrift; ; apd they 
there compleated themfelves by Conferences, by the Ledtures of the firft Matters, and by a' ' 
mutual Emulation. 

Thefe excellent Methods new modell’d the Wit, the Underftanding, and in fhort, the whole y inae a 
of the Man. Virtue,Hhus as,;it, were Becoming a; Science, renders Multitudes happyj and Science. 
hence it was, before they -were aware, that the fo much defired Change was of a fudden wrought 
among all the Members of the State, fo as to render the whole Empire perfedt . 

At prefent, the Children of Men of Fortune and Quality, have, the means, of Studying,,^ 
without ufing them; and the Poor rare deftitute of them , who, moft wifh for them. Wlien.^'^ 1 
the Parents are Great and Rich, and, defign to beftow a liberal , Education upon their 
Children, they take a Tutor into their Horifes, where- they, affign him an Apartment ;, nor will Difadvanm- 
their Pride fuffer them to allow the Children oftfth^fjpqqr-.ISfcighbiours,, to reap apy,Benefit bY-fufok^ 
bis Leftons. And from hence it is, that the , wife Regulations for public Schools, either for City Study, 

or Country, are much riegle&ed. i -A« *. n .'.* T ' 

The Mandarins know well enough, how much the Manners of the Age require to be 
reformed; but one would think, that they did not look upon this as a very preffing Affair. The 
true Obftacle is, that they want the neceffary Afliftances, to build and endow thefe Schools in 
the Country. Thus/ that proper and ufeful Defign is laid afidef and hence the Doftrines of 
„pur Claffic Books are not praftifed; fo that the good Cuftpms of our Anceftors daily decay, and 
in time will be entirely ruined. Let us prevent this Misfortune. V ;k 

What I am going now to propofe, a^pmrs tqme qf Confequence, for the effectual Re-eftablifii- Megnj of 
ment of thefe Schools. 1 Iiet : the Li^k-iS* ^jf'* Fortunes, 1 , and the rich P eople : wKo * a&* in Potts, te ” 0 " S j n°g 
make it their Pleafure to unite; and each in his own Country prom.ote this noble Undertaking, them:. 

Let" the Mandarin of the Place, put himfelf at their Head; after which, where will be the Diffi¬ 
culty of erefting public Buildings for Learning? It ought likewife to be confidered, that thefe 
Schools are principally opened for the Children of poor People, who, without fuch Helps, can. 

make no Progrefs in Letters, . .. . : . , 

By thefe Methods young People, however poor, if their Geniusleads them to Learning, may, 
give them(elyfis,.up ; intirely i ,tP;it. Mifery commonly prevails moft. in {he Country., Clppsi confift, 
chiefly of Merchants,.. Tradefmen, Graduates, and. People who eitlier have been in. Impby-. 
meiRs, .or; Bye nobly, Im, the Country, moft of the Inhabitants either labour pr^iilpyate the,: 

Ground, keep Flocks, or are -imployed in ruftick Labours,-. . 

A Computation muft . be made how many poor People.ithere.areip.^.Dilllilt^f (pity. Tor Method of 
inftance, of the tbiitd .Order, and ; hqw many pf a making n 

School muft be formed. When it is known how.many, largeiBurroughs, and /-Places 
quented either by the Commerce, or by the Fairs heldt in^them^ ni^^itbqut the City, and how- 
many Habitations and,Jdoufes are joining to each other;; one./may (judge from. thence how 
many Schools there ought to be. As for fingle Houfes difperfed up and down, if the Inhabitants, 
of them. have.a mind that their Children .ffiould ftudy,,.they ;Wuft eyen draw nearer the School, 
and provide their Children Places in, it., ..... «dr y,r‘\ J * . ... 

The Fqrm and Order in which I would have fuch a $(^opl, huUt,,is ^..fpllows; The Buildinp- . 

(hould -h^ve firft. ft fpacious Entry;' and over the Gate ^qul 4 ibe ; writtep f in large Charafters. this ,ano lt ‘ 
Infqription,.: I HTO, that is, the College of Piety ., Ta.llly,the ivyhqle,Ground neceffary, muft . 
be furroupded; with a good Wall ; that the Students,, may not have.fthe. Liberty of going out, or 
other People of coming in. ; nil h y : ■, ; - ; . 

* A Cycle of Time ty a Calendar of 60 Years. 


After 
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' After the Gate and firft Court, there muft be a Hall for the Feng, AfFemblies or Leffons, 
-domed with three Ranges of Pillars; and at a juft Diftance a fecond Hall, where fhall be placed 
the picture of our mod Wife and Ancient Mafter, that the Student may come every Morning 
and Evening and honour him in that Quality. Two Lodgings are to be built at the Side of 
this Hall. ^The Profeffor is to live in the one, and the other is to ferve for receiving 
Viflts • befides a Warderobe is to be built where, the Moveables of the Houfe are to be kept. 
The Kitchen may be on the Eaft, and an open Space may be referved in form of a Garden. 
The Building being once finifhed, it may be furnifhed with Stools, Tables, Arm-chairs, Por¬ 
celain and Hangings; in Ihort, with every thing that is neceffary. All this will require a good 
deal of Expence, but the People of Quality are tofupply it by voluntary Contributions. He 
who is the principal Superintendant of the School, is to chufe for the Stewart of the Houfe, 
an aged, wife, and virtuous Man. 

Owtlificaciaiis -^ s f° r the Profeffor, the choice muft fall upon a Man of an unblemifh’d Reputation, full 
of Ma“ S of Probity, and with Talents both to inftru <3 and improve Youth; provided he is poffeft of fnch 
Qualities, no matter for his Riches. He muft be prefented to the Mandarin of the Place, who 
is to examine him and to judge of his Abilities. The School is then to be opened with Solem¬ 
nity, and the Youth muft have Notice to be prefent, and be exhorted to be fubmiflive to him. 
Duaet r The Scholars are to acknowledge their Mafter by the Reverence due to his Quality^ and they 
UUe ' 4 may make a Prefent to him, tho’ lie cannot exadt one from them: However that is an ancient 
Cuftom. Wen hong, famous in the Province of Se Chwen, when he affembled the Youth of 
the Country every Day to be inftrudted, introduced the Cuftom of offering fomething to the 
Mafter. 

It appears tome that this Pradtice ought to be kept up: And that none fhould grudge a 
fmall Bxpence, efpecially when it is well placed. It helps a poor Profeflor, fuch as moft of 
thefe Matters are, topafshis lifeeafily, and to afljft his Family* from which he is fometimes 
at a good Diftance. . 

Indeed,'he ought rather to have a regular Appointment to truft. to; for which reafon in found¬ 
ing a School, a certain Extent of Land fhould be purchafed, whofe Revenue fhould be apply’d 
to the Payment of the Mafter and Officers of the Houfe. 
and Exercifes He is regularly .to give out the common Exercifes of their Studies. In the Morning he is 
of the Stu* t0 make them recite by heart the Paffage of the Book which had been preferibed as a Leffon 
6nts ‘ the Night before ; he is then to give out a new one, and to proportion it to the Capacity of 
the Scholar. It is of Importance that he pronounces the Letters in a diftind clear Voice, 
giving each its full Emphafis. Befides, in Reading he is to mark the different Paufes, where 
the Senfe of the Period is more or lefs compleat. 

After the Scholars have breakfafted they are to apply to Writing. The Mafter in letting 
their Copies ought to form every Letter according to the Number of Strokes, and the Model 
in the laft amended Chyang Tun . He is to guide the Pencil, fo that the Letter may have 
its exadt Figure and Beauty; and by thefe Copies the Scholar is to write. 

Moreover, tho* the Bufinefs here is to know how to manage the Pencil, it muft not be 
imagin’d that this Art is learn’d in Hafte, or at Random, or that it is ah eafy Matter to form 
a well proportion’d Letter. It is neceffary in the Beginning to accuftom the Scholar to be— 
exadf, and to labour to attain to Perfection on that Head. 

When the Copy is fmifh’d, every Scholar ought to bring his Writing to the Mafter, who is 
to run it over, and to mark the faireft Letters with a little Circle, and to mark with a Dafli 
thole that are faulty, that they may learn to corred them another Time. 

When Books are to be explain’d, the Mafter is to begin by briefly fumming up the Subjedt 
of the Chapter to be explain’d. Then taking it by Parts he is to give; i. The proper Signi¬ 
fication of each Character. 2. The Senfe of the whole Period. Above all Things it is ne¬ 
ceflary that the Mafters convey clear and precife Ideas, and fuch as may continue diftinCtly 
upon the Memories of the Children. 

t When the Explication is over, he is to call each of the Students, and to make them pafs by 
his Table in Silence, that the Awe of him may be better imprinted on their Minds. Next Day, 
before he proceeds to a new Explication, he muft take an Account of the foregoing. The 
paraphrafes of the learned. Chang ko lau, .is the Work that can beft inftruCt the Scholar in the 
true fenfe of claffic Books, which are there explained very clearly even to the leaft Letter, 
the Scho- When the Hour of Explication is over it is commonly Mid-day, and then they go to Dinner} 
krs lixerci- after Dinner, as in the Morning, the Exercifes begin by a recital of the preferib’d Leffon, after 
which a new one is given out. Then they are to fall to the Exercife of Tfo tm (f) the fubjeft .of 
Twitfe ispropofed, which ought to be more, or lefs lengthened, according to the Prdgrefs the 
Scholar has made. 

But before this Work they receive a Book to read, which contains many Models of thefe 
Sort of Compofitions, and inftrudting them to know in what S,enfe the Words and Chariufteri 
muft to be taken, and how they oughttp .be placed according to the different Accents, that 
they may receive the necelfary Cadence. By exercifing themfelves in thefe Works, their Style 

■ , may 

ofr °™ cWord i s . and Phrafes > Ant have a Cation, or Blank Verfc, 
kind of Relation to one another, making an imperfeft Verfifi- 
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may be formed to Petitions, Ordinances, Letters and other Compofitions, where the familiar 
Style cannot have Place. 

Every Morning and Evening, when the Scholars enter and leave the School, they ought to 
prelent themfelves before the Pidure of the Ancient Matter (f) Sycn tfe, and to do him Reve- Jjgjjg 0 * 
rence. When they come home, they ought to make the fame Reverence to their Parents and Xwdi 
to the Aged.■(*) Thefe are the Duties of Civility to which young Perfons ought to be formed, 
in order, that both at home and abroad, they may acquire that Air of Politenefs fo fuitable to 
the Literati. 

■ The Leffons they have got by heart in five Days, they ought to repeat upon the fixth ; on 
which Day they are to be prefcrib’d no new Talk, but are to c’onfider all thefe Leffons 
and reduce them to writing, without the help of a Book. Such as do it faultily, ought to be 
puniihed. Thefe Days of Repetition are the fame thing to the Students, as the great Exami¬ 
nations are to the Literati. 

But the principal Study of Youth ought to be the Efteem, Love and Practice of Virtue; to-Virtue, a ne- 
know, to combat, and to vanquifh their own Failings; to reform, and to work a thorough ccira !7 Study 
Change upon their Natures: Thefe are the grand Studies. And, that none may be deceiv’d in for * outh ’ 
the Meaning of thefe general Terms, it is as follows. A young Man, at home, mutt be perfedly 
fubmifiive, and abroad, perfedly compos’d. Does he meet, one of greater Age or Quality ? Let '• 
him Ihew a great deal of Refped: Is he among his Companions and Equals? Let him win 
them byhisModefty, and a genteel Complaifance;'let no haughty Air, or any Negligence 
of-Manners befeen inhis Deportment, and no Bxpreifions of Ill-nature be heard in his Talk, 

Let Anger never make any alteration in his Countenance j and Sincerity, Honefty, and Upright-, 
nets always prevail, in his dealings among Men, and in his Commerce in the World. This is 
actually to reform and to perfect one’s felf. 

Our £ I King informs us, that to endeavour to correct thole who know not the Ways of as is the Up- 
Juftice, and have gone aftray, is the bufinefs of a wile Man. This Text acquaints us that ri S htnefs of 
as Youth is a Time of Ignorance; fo the great Science in which Youth fhould be educated, and 
is the Science of- an upright Heart and a difinterefted Mind, which are diredly oppofite to 
and diftant from falfe Seds and dangerous Maxims. What excellent Subjeds would not fuch 
an Education form ! and how worthy of our Sages, would fuch an Exercife be! What then 
can one think of a Matter,-who negleding'to reform his Pupils from the Errors and Corrupti¬ 
ons of the Age, applies all his cares to burthen their Memory with a Load of ufelefs Leffons? 
Unacountable Abufe! 

This Diforder might be reform’d, if the Mandarins, who are the || Paftors as well as the How attain* 
Governors of- the -People committed to their Charge, would rightly confider it. As for inftance, able “ 
when Bufinefs calls them, as it frequently does, into the Country, where they are oblig’d to Vifif 
feveral different Places of their. Diftrid, .if they would take the Trouble to vifit the Schools, 
to oliferve the Progrefs of the Scholars “ and the Method of the Teachers; and bellow feme 
Mark, of Diftindion upon the fineft Capacities among the former, and of Liberality.upon the 
moft painful and diligent among tile Latter; ’ What good Confequences would hot attend this ? 

The’Fathers," the Mothers, and the elder Brothers, when they knew of a Mandarins coming, 
would fpur their Children or younger Brothers up to ftudy. And the Matter, after fuch an 
“Honour, would .have,a.great deal more .Zeal and Authority to make himfelf heard and obey’d; 
and thereby form Pupils diftinguifti’d both by Leafning ahd Virtue. 

' '■ ' R E" M A R' K S on the fame Subject. 

T HE I hyo, or Schools founded and. endowed by the Liberality. pf the Prince, Mandarins, p u i,| ic 
or other wealthy People zealous for the public Good, as ‘far'as T can learn, are pretty rare Schools 
in China; .but the common Hyo or Schools are fo frequent, that there As fcarce a Village 'ffff 
without at leaf, one." And a young Man who. has not fiudied, is it livibjg Monument of the extream 
Poverty of his Parents. ■ ' 

■ It'is a Proverb in China ; 'There are iriort Mq/lers than Scholars, and more Phyf clans than 
Patients. 

. Teaching is the Employment of .all .the. numerous Crowds of.poor Literati ; for as the. great g/? Teaching, 
Honours and the higheft Mcinddnnate is attainable by Letters , there is ■not a Family that does not ^p^’ 
make' one of the Children ftudy ,, in hopes that be may JUcceed as well as others-, but as they arefre- rati. 
qtmitly dfappointed they dt' ldft find themfelves reduc'd to the TYeceffity 'of 'fetching, 

Schoolmajlcrs. -.often to* enlarge their Income, make up a fmall GolleEtjpn g/' Noftrums,. and thus 
in the double Capacity of Schoolmafter and Phyfician. Or elfeffhey betake themfelves to the 
latter, when Age loas 'incapacitated them for the former yfo‘that all 'of a J'udden they' become old 

Phficians. v ' 1 • . 

The Literati who teach, if they have Genius, learn at the fame time ; that they may attain a higher 
Decree. For, as foon as in the Examinations they become Syew tlay or DoSiors, however poor they 
were before, they hjlantly emerge from their MiJ'ery. All their Kindred, contributes to their Sub- 
ffience ■ they have' a Right to demand Favours' jmm'tbe Maiidarins; f arid are in hopes to become 
Youl. 5 d ' one 

,JA Confucius (||) The Cbinefe Word is M2 t/aj■; Mu figmfytng Pa/lor, and 

(•) This is what the Cbinefc call f/oyt. tfj fignifying Governor. 

{J j 1 heir oldeft Canonical Uook. 
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mi them [ekes within u attain Number of Yean. If they repair to Court, and there get to be 
Preceptor to [me Mandarin’s or great Mans Son, their Advancement is yet more quick and more 
jure; This is a Courj 'e that many of them take. 

The Quality ofMafier, or Syen feng, is never effaced with refpeSt to the Scholar. He, (fays the 
Proverb) who has been once look'd upon as Matter, ought all the ref of his Life to be lock’d upon as Fa- 
' ther. It undoubtedly was upon this Maxim that the famous Minfler of State, Paul Syu, thegreatPro- 
tedior of our Holy Religion, put himfelf his and whole Family into deep Mourning, as if it had been 
for his own Father, when he heard of the Death of the Miffionary who had infructed andbaptifed him. 

Upon thefe Principles too, whenever the Scholars become Mandarins, their Mafler, or, in his 
room, his Sons, have a Right to vifit them, and to demand a mark of Acknowledgment, which is never 
denied. Even a Viceroy, in Prefence of the great Mandarins of his Province, will yield, without any 
' Scruple, the firf Place to the Syen feng, who had given him his earlief In /1 ruSi ions ; thd perhaps he 
lives poor, and in fomeVillage, while his Pupil mounts to the higheJIDiftinStion. Phis is the Foundation 
of the great Honours that even Emperors pay to Confucius, who is the firf Syen feng of the Empire. 

The Chinefc Authors very much extoll the Office of a Schoohnaffer to Youth. It is, (f 'ays one of 
their Sages) the moft tompleat and the mofl important Employment-, for the good or bad Fortune of a 
Family depends upon the Education of the Children, and the Faults of tbe Scholars affeSt the Cha- 
rabler of the Mafler. 

The following Paffage is contained in a pretty Modem Author, approved of by two of the firff 
’ Debtors about Court, “fo apply to the Education of Youth is a very high Point of the Virtue Te 
kyi ta: Will the Creator of the Univerfe fail one Day to reward it? Tiau we ngan tc pu me 
yew ? ” The fame Author hasfeveral Objervations which IJhall take notice of viz. 


Firfi O B S E R V AT I 0 N. 

I T Is wrong to (hew Contempt, as People fometimes do, for thofe who have taught us the 
firft Elements. The Pains they take are very great, and incomparably more difeouraging, 
than thofe required in directing the Studies of fuch as are more advanced. 


rilfetfcsin- Remark.] In reality, we fee a great many Schoohiafiers who become afihmatic and confumpthe, 
s'chooi-maf- h being obliged both to ffudy and to teach thd their Entertainment is better than they can have 
ters. at their own HouJ'es the Parents of their Scholars providing them with all Neceffaries. Beffdes, the 
continual Bawling either of the Mafter or the Scholars is uneafy-, for the Chineie learn their Books 
by reciting them aloud, and are furpris'd to fee us Jludy without opening our Lips, or ujing any 
Motion ; they accompanying always the Sound of their Voice with a flight Motion of the Body, or 
at leaf of the Head. 


Second OBSERVATION 


Bad Choice A few People dwell together, that they may be near the Matter who teaches their Children; 
to wha er5 anc * b £Cau k the y are not * n a Condition to be at Expences, any of the Literati ferves their 
owing! 11 turn; thus the Generality of Matters are very ignorant. 

Remark.] They are, however, good for fomewhat -, for they have-a Method of teaching certain 
Books. Beffdes, they Jhew the Scholars how, and when to make a handfome Reverence; to give and 
taken Dijh of Yea genteely, to contrast a certain Air in his walking , the Manner of his Bonnet , 
and the handling of his Fan, which dijlinguifhes the Chinefe Students. 

Third OBSERVATION. 


Particular He commends the Practice of a certain Profeflor, who always enquired of the Parents of his, 
SLf a Scholars, whether they defigned to eompleat the Education of their Children as Scholars, or if 
they intended them only for Merchants or Tradefmen, fuch as themielves, that he "might adapt 
his Leffons to their feveral Views, and his Scholars neither lofe their Time nor he , his Pains. 

Method of Remark.] The Children of poor People are commonly affiffed in quickly procuring a fmall 
pJScjJ Stod of Char alter s', for writing their Accounts , by means of a Book, where the moft ordinary Occur- 
dren. rentes of Life are coarfely drawn, and below each Figure is the CharaSter or Name of the Thing 
reprejented. ^ 

The c/pie/e The Chineie, for their Diverffon, commonly found the Inclinations of their Children. Whenever 
bumdng 1 the /IN?* U A &*} Ia I before them a Book, a Ballance , and Arms ; and according t& 

Inclinations, Choice of the Child, they judge (a) him born with a Genius for Learning, Trade, or War. 

Fourth OBSERVATION. 

The Capacity of the Scholar is to be confulted, and it is not to be over-loaded with Study. 

Tho’ 


(a) This Cuitom has very little Foundation in Reafon T 
Choice of the Children probably will fix upon what' moft i 
tiadt their Eyes. Perhaps it may only prevail among t 


lower Rank of People, who we find by Du IiaUt\ Ac count! m 
other Places of this Work are as much addi&ed to Supcrilitioo-': 
as any in the World, 
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Tho’ they could learn 200 Characters in a Day, teach them but 100 ; otherwife you will dif- Capacities of 
courage them. Do not pufli them on to too hard Talks, for that is to make them do amifs. be confuited. 

Remark.] As to the Memory of the OTinde., fays Father Dentricolles, I have been more than Prodigious 
once fir prized, to hear the little Chrijlians about Jeven or eight Tears of Age , repeat pretty long 
Books from one End to the other. Science in China, conffls principally in the Exerciji of the Memory ; 
and in committing to it many Books. A Mandarin, one Day feeing my fmall European Library, 

’whifpered to another Mandarin, Do you think that he can repeat fome of thcfe Books to us? 

Thefe Gentlemen frequently enquired of us, by what Secrets they might attain a happy Memory. I 
believe a great many ruin theirs by their Excefs at firjl fetting out upon their Studies. 

Fifth OB SERF AT JON. 

Above all things young People muft be prohibited from reading Romances, Comedies, ® oc * s P roI »- 
Yerfes, or obfcene Songs; thefe fort of Books foften and corrupt the Heart infenfibly, and Young^Chii. 
contribute to the Lofs of good Manners. It is a lhamelul Thing ever to have read them with dren. 
Pleafure; a bad Difcourfe, if it enters into the Ear of a young Scholar, remains, all bis Life 
after, in his Heart. 

Remark.] The Emperor Kang hi prohibited the Sale of Books that are contrary to good 
Manners , fuch as certain Romances capable to corrupt Youth. The Mandarins inJ'peSl the Shops of 
the Bookfellers, who, for all that , do not flick to fell them privately. 


Extra hi of a Treatife upon the fame Subjeff, made by 

Chu hi, one of the mofl celebrated Dohlors in China, 
who lived under the Nineteenth Dynafly called Seng, 

C HU HI begins with pointing out the true End of Study, which is Virtue : To this Conference 
it is, fays he, that a Scholar ought to apply all his Forces} in the fame Manner us 
who draws a Bow, aims ilraight at the Mark, and fears nothing fo much as to (hoot Youth, 
wide. To learn Children Characters, to make them repeat whole Books, and to give them 
an outward Air ofPolitenels,. without ever troubling them with any Endeavours to' reform their 
Manners, is generally what is called AffeCtion for Children } but. at the bottom it is hating 
them: Parents may perhaps be very well fatisfied with inch a Mailer; but do not fuperior 
Beings, without our perceiving it, keep an Account of fo criminal n Negligence, to-punilh it in 
due Time ? !••... 

The famous Hyu, when he was a little Scholar, aiked one Day of his Mailer, What was The F. n J of 
the End of his Studies ? The Latter anfwer'd, That he might rife to the honourable Degree of Syew Stu y ‘ 
j^iy, or DoCtor. What, reply’d the young Hyu, is there nothing snore propofed ? The Mailer 
immediately perceived the elevated Views of the Child, and ; went to his Parents } Tour Son, 
laid he, has a Soul greater than ordinary y fo fromifing a Scholar requires a snore able Mafer than 
I am ; take care to provide one for him. ■ 

‘ At prefent, when we fay that a Man can, if he will, become as virtuous as our flrft Emperors 
Tau and Shun, it is look’d upon as a Paradox; the Difficulty difeourages to fucceed. But does any 
renounce the Goods of Fortune, becaufe. of the Pain that attends the acquiring of them? 

If young Men are .commonly entertain’d, vfithi the Example of our antient Sages, and if they 
are accuHomed frequently to think of them, they will become what they were. It is in virtu? Another of 
of fuch an Education that a Mailer is called a fecond Father; but a Mailer ought to remember, Government, 
that as a Workman is employ’d becaufe of his Skill, fo when he is charged with the Education 
of a Youth, it requires all his Cares and Application, 

The Advice' given by an Emperor upon his Death-bed to his Succeffor, fhould be inculcated 
among Youth: “ Never fay this or that Fault is a flight one, therefore I will indulge my felf in 
<c it; or, this ACl of Virtue is inconfiderable, therefore let me omit it.”- !. '• 

Youth is averfe to Conflraint; they therefore ought to be inftruClcd in fuch a Manner as . . 
not to difeourage them. If the Bundle of Thorns which is wrapp’d round the young Tree, Eciuc ”*™ in 
to defend it from Cattle, is too. thick, and binds it too hard, it crulhes it. InftruClions and itiuitramd. 
Reprimands fhould come like the vernal Winds and'Rains, whole Influence promotes the gen¬ 
tle Growth of the Plants.. , 

Leflons and Precepts formerly were in Verfe, and in Form of Songs, that they might enter 
more eafily into the Minds of Children, and ferve for Diverfions adapted to their Age, thereby JSiet 
making them "infenAble of the Toil of Studving, Our antient Kings had introduced that fons and 
Method of Teaching: We think that there 'is little in it.; but it is of very great Importance. Prece P“‘ 
This Method is alter’d; do Things go better ? 

Chu hi defends into feveral other little Details: “ When Children, fays he, repeat their 
« Leffons, caufe them to do it in fuch a Manner,'that they may have printed on their. 

“ Minds 
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fi Minds what they pronounce with their Lips: % nothing to them that can he con (trued 
« to favour (*) falfe Se&s: Take Care to give them an Antidote againft that Poifon. ” He 
then adviits to give them Rewards, which ought to be done the fir ft and fifteenth of every 
Month ; Thefe Rewards (hoold confift of Pencils and Paper for Writing. 

Chu hi (peaks next of the long Vacation which begins at the twentieth of the laft Month 
of the Chinefe Year, and continues to the twentieth or thereabouts of the (f) firft Month. 
This lon<* Vacation is preceded by a general Examination of the Scholars; now excepting ' 
this there°are but few in the Courfe of the Year; the few that are fall on the Feafts, and other 
Chinef'e Holidays in different Months. The Birth-Day of the Syen fieng , or the ProfeiTor, is 
another Feaft for the Scholars, who that Day make him their Prelents of Congratulation. The 
Evenin" Clafs ends every Day by a (liort Hiftory, This Practice is very commendable. At 
laft, before the Scholars are difmifs’d, a (mall varnifli’d Board is expofed, which contains an 
ufeful Inftrudion in the Commerce of Life in four Verfes; thefe every one tranferibes, and reads 
three Times with a loud Voice : Then the School breaks up for that Day. 

Chu hi has ail entire Chapter upon the Care with which young Students ought to (hun, 
t.Too many Engagements, 2. Play, 3. Wine, 4. Gallantry, 5. A loft and effeminate Life. 
He then paffes to many Ko fi, that is to lay, Things to be lamented, with refperit to the Negleri 
of Studying: viz. 

1. Hiftory informs us, that formerly, the PafTion for Study was fo great, that a poor Man 

reduced to dig the Earth for his Livelihood, carried his Book to the Field with him, that he 
might fnatch a leifure Moment for Study, amidft his hard Toils. What matter of Shame is 
this to thofe who live at their eafe, and have all the Conveniencies of Studying, yet feel no 
Ardour for it ? _ 

2. Our Anceftors went cheerfully’ a great Way to fearch out a Mafter: Now-a-days we 
have Matters at hand, and yet negled to profit by them. 

3. Formerly, Men were oblig'd to be at the prodigious Pains of' tranferibing whole Books; 

yet they willingly underwent the Labour; but at prefent,.tho’ by means of the fine Art of 
Printing, the Bookfellers Shops and Libraries are over'ftock’d with Books, Perfons negledt to 
ufe them. . 

4. For want of Explanation, People were formerly oblig’d to fpend three Years upon the 
Study of one Book; and were thirty Years in underftanding the Canonical Books. AtPre- 
fent, the Labours of the Learned have rendered all thefe Studies attainable in the Flower of a 
Man’s Age; yet we fee Perfons fpending the Bloom of their Life in Idlenefs and Indolence. ’ 

5. How many unhappy Perfons are born deaf and blind ? We bewail their Misfortune, and 
juflly. Yet, when young Men in the free Exercife of their Senfes, and with a lively, pene¬ 
trating Underftanding, abufe thefe precious Gifts; what worfe could befal them, tho’ they 
Were depriv’d of both Eyes and Ears ? 

6. What Age or Condition of Life is exempted from Pain ? Yet a young Fellow free from all 
Trouble or Hardfhip,, fliuns a (light Pain, fuch as that', of reading, while his Father, perhaps, 
js earning a Livelihood for him with the Sweat of his Brows. 

7. Flow many People born to humble arid mean Imployments are fo unhappy as to be igno¬ 
rant even of the Names of our Canonical Books, Shi and Li? Ye alfo, Young Gentlemen, Sons 
of the Literati, and of the Doftors, ye place not the Glory of a Man of Learning, as your 
thers did, in the Knowledge of Books, but in clothing yourfelves in Silk, and in affirming great 
Airs; without minding that by your Ignorance you will fink your Family into Obfcurity. 

8. Thole who lived in the firft times wanted Places, where they might, apart from 
* Hurry and Noife, read and compofe ; but now there-are'Edifices’built on purpofe, in Cities, 

in the Country, where Matters invite and wait 1 Upon Scholars; yet thefe Advantages ard 
_ flighted,; Men are amufed with Trifles, and are' as" vain as Women in their Ornaments 
‘ and Dreffes, both for the Body and Head; and' yet they afTeft the Name of Literati, and with¬ 
out blufliing allow People to give them the Title of Doctor. 

9. All the Duties of civil Life are circumftantially fet down in Books; yet young Men neglect 
to learn them; having no Tafte, and (hewing no Ardour for any thing, but vain Amufements t 
And thus the fine Leilbns of Morality perifli and are ufelefs. In (hort, an ignorant Man, infen- 
fible of his own, is not a Degree above the moft ftupid Beads. 


Remark.] We have feen above, that Children, when they firft begin to Study, have a Story 
proper to encourage them to read, to open their Genius, and to animate them to Virtue, explained 
to them every Day ; I Jhall give fame of the little Hijiories, which 'will let the • reader into a fofc 
of the Chmefe Learning, and their Indufify in the Education of Touth. Thefe different Pafages of 
Ihfiory are colkSld into one Volume. Some of'them reach as far-back as the firft times of the Empire t 
Mojlof them are of the antient Dynafiies: And only three of them are of the latter Ages. At 
the Top of every Page of the Book is a kind of Print, wherein the Story is reprefented, doubthfi 
to fix it in the Imaginations. Of the Children and to afifi their Memories. They take care to mite tbt 
Name and Sirname oftbe PerJhn mention'd , the Place of Ins Birth, and under what Reign be 


f) Chu hi, hinder tlie Reign of the Song, was Y ‘profefsM E- 
nemy to the modem idolatrous Setts, who oppos’d the primitive 
‘Literary $tr£b. . 

. t The Beginning of the Chimje Year is the Tims of their 
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ExtraEl of a Chinefe Book , containing a ColieBion of 
Stories that they read to Children. 

R EMOTE as the Chinefe Antiquities are, the Author cannot go much farther back than 

he does in the beginning of this Work, where he fpeaks of the . Piety of Shun. Thik ftor^read” 
Shun recommended himfelf by an abfolute Submiffion to very vigorous Parents. The to children. 
Emperor Tan, informed of his Piety, excluded his own Children from the Throne, becaufe he Example 1, 
thought they wanted Virtues to deferve it, in favour of Shun who was a poor Labourer. 

2. A good Old Man, under the Dynafty of the Chew, had a Son about 70 Years of Age, Ex:unpk 
who, that he might divert his Father, and banifh from him the Ideas of his Infirmities, coun¬ 
terfeited the Part of a young Child before him, by putting on a Drefs of different Colours, and 
imitating Children in their Plays and Cries, jumping about him, humbling defignedly, and 
rolling about on the Ground ; being fatisfied if he could make the old, Man laugh, for whom 
he likewife provided all the Neceffaries of Life. 

3.. Under the fecond Reign of the Han, a young Child called Whang hyang, having loft his E , afr)p j e . 
Mother when be was but 9 Years of Age, had almoft died of Grief., He hoiveyer! redoubled 
his Affection for his Father. In the Summer time he, a long time every Day, fanrf’d the Bolfter 
and Mattrefs upon which his Father was to lie : And during the Winter he always lay dowii 
in the Bed before his Father, that he might warm the'Place of the Bed in which his Father' 
was to (leep. The Mandarin of the Country hearing of the tender Concern of the young 
Child, was fo charm’d with it, that he eaufed a public and a lading Monument of this filial 
Piety to be erected, to excite Youth to excel therein. 

4. In the Times of the Emperors fjin, another Child about 8 Years of Age, whofe Name Example 4 , 
was U mwen, gave a yet greater Proof of filial Tendernefs. His Parents were fo poor, that 
they could not even command a Coverlet to defend them in the Summer from the Flies, which 
at that time are fo troublefome in Houfes. The young XI mwen flript himfelf naked to the 
Waift, and flood by the Side of the Bed, expofing his delicate Skin to the Flies without driving, 
them away: When they are fill’d with my Blood, faid he, they will let my Parents be at reft. 

To fuch a Degree did his Affection reach. 

5„ Min fun loft his Mother when he was very young. His Father took another Wife, by ]e 
whom he had 2 Chldren; Min fun was every Moment very feverely treated by this Step-Mother, 8 
but never complained. He one Day fell in a Swoon at the Feet of his Father, who then knew 
the Caufe of it, and was going to difmifs the unnatural Step-Mother, but Min fun hindered 
him. My Father, laid he, there are 3 Children of us in the Houfe, l am the only one who ■ 
fufters, but if you fend your Wife away, we muft all three fuffer. The Father was touch’d 
with thefe Words; and the Step-Mother being inform’d of them, became an affedlionate Parent 

A^We^have another PafTage, by which (to fpeakin the Chinefe Phrafe) we fee that Virtue for- Examplfi 
ces the moft favage Hearts to admire and to love it. It has lame Refemblance to the Story of 
Pylades and Orejies. ' 

Two Brothers, of which one was called Chang byau, and the other Chang it , omitted nothing 
that could contribute to their Mother’s Subfiftence. .A Famine of Bread happened to afflift the 
Land. The elder Hyau returning one Day from the Fields, where he had been gathering form 
Roots, unhappily fell into the Hands of certain famifh’d Robbers, who were fo inhuman as to kill 
and eat all they met with. As they were juft about to give the fatal Blow to Hyau, Gentlemen, 
faid he, weeping, I have left a very aged Mother at home, who is dying of Plunger; allow me 
to carry to her thefe Roots I have gathered, and I fwear to you that I will inftantly return to 
vou for then I fhall feel, no TJnwillingnefs to part with Life. The.Barbarians were, touched, 
and* permitted him to go upon the Terms he propos’d. When Hyau came home he' told what 
had befallen him. His Brother immediately Went fecretly and delivered himfelf up to the Rob¬ 
bers. He whom you allowed, faid he, to go to his Mother’s Affiftance is my Brother, and is 
far above me in Merit, tho’, as you fee,'I am plumper than him; therefore kill me inftead of 
him. The elder Hyau finding his Brother gone, immediately, fufpe&ed bis Defign, and ran to 
the Place of Rendevous: ’Twas I who paft my Promife, faid he, and I am come now to fulfil it; 

Pay no Regard I beg of you to what my Brother fays. Thefe Men, tho’ thirfting for Blood, yet 
ftruck with the filial Piety and fraternal Affedion of the. two young Men, fent them back 
without doing any Harm to either the one or the othen , , „ L . 

7 The Matron Ly, undemanding that her Son, fitting upon his Tribunal, had been fo far Example 
transported with Paffion, as to caufe a Soldier to be beaten to Death,, and that a Mutiny was 
fpreadino- among the Troops for fo violent an Adtion : She immediately left her inner Apart¬ 
ment and repaired to the Place of Audience, where the Sentence Had been pronounced and 
executed The Mandarin inftantly rifing in Refpeft, (he advanced and placed herfelf in his 
Seat commanding him to throw himfelf upon his Knees, and reproaching him for his Cruelty 
in thefe Terms: ‘'What, mv Son, faid flic, has the Emperor entrufted you with Authority 
Vol. I. ‘ 5 E only 
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only to abu/e it, as you do? Then turning towards the Executioners of Juft ice* Let my Son 
tie ftript, and let his Shoulders be beaten; in right of a Mother 1 command this Punifhment 
to be inflifted. The Subaltern Officers immediately threw themfelves at her Feet, and begged 
for his Pardon. Thus the Authority of a Mother appeafed the Mutiny of an Army, cor¬ 
rected the haughty and paffionate Temper of her Son, and preferved in her Family the diflin- 
guifhed Port, which he was upon the point of forfeiting by his Imprudence. 
b 8, The Mother of one Weypeyu was not finished with barely threading. For when her 
Son was grown up to a Man, if he committed any Fault, flue applyed the Rod with her own 
Hand to his Shoulders, which the obedient Son always expofed to her humbly, and without 
repining received the Chaftifement. One Day, as fhe was whipping him, he wept, and roared 
out. Ha, my Son-, fays the Mother, do you begin to complain, and impatiently to fuffer my 
Correction ? No, my Mother, anfwered he, it is not on that Account I cry : But becaufe, the Iaii 
time you gave pie the Chaftifement I deferved, your Blows made me fmart; but now I fcarce 
feel them, and thereby fee that your Strength is diminifhed, and that makes me cry out.' This 
fubmiflive Anfwer being made public, did a great deal of Honour to Wey pe yu. 


p . t Remark.] It is not the Hopes of fucceedlng to a great Efate, that raiders the Chinefe fo 
in cLriif- fubmifjhe to their Parents, specially to their Mothers who can make no Tfament. Befides , we 
ifitereikd. / Jjm , a ^ 00 y p r0 of that this filial Refpedl is rooted in the Heart: Becaufe in China it Jubfijls even 
after the Death of their Parents-, but in Europe they are foon forgot. 

Exam le 9 - Under the Reign of the Song, One called Kew hay hang, whofe Father had been a great Man- 
xamp e 9. j } j g youth loved Pleafures and'Div'erfion: He fpent a great deal of his Time in taking 

the Air on Horfeback, or in hunting with his Hawks and Falcons. His Mother fre¬ 
quently reproved him upon this Score. One Day lofing all Patience, fhe threw at him the 
iirft Thing that came into her Hands, and thereby happened to wound him in the Foot s 
He immediately underftood how difpleafing his Conduct had been to his Mother, and altered 
his Courfe of Life, applying himfelf to Learning, which afterwards raifed him to great Employ¬ 
ments. After the Death of his Mother, he never either few or touched the Scar of his wound 
but he was melted, and broke out into Sighs and Sobs, regretting fo good a Mother, who had 
the Reformation of his Life, and the Amendment of his Manners, fo much at Heart. 

Esm le to I0 ' The Reply of Sye chang, who was but 8 Years of Age, was much applauded in a Com* 
" va p e ' p a ny of learned Men. His Father led him by the Hand into an Aflembly of the Literati, where 
himfelf aflifted. The young Child had a grave, ferious, modeft Air, far beyond what is common 
at thefe Years. One Day in a Circle of learned Men where he was, on,e thought fit to fay to 
his Father, Indeed your Son will be another Ten whey. This Ten whey was one of the Difci- 
ples of Confucius, and fo much efteemed for his Virtue, that he was look’d upon to be a 
Difciple worthy of fuch a Mafter. Sye chang immediately replied; We do not now-a-days lee 
another Confucius, and how can we hope to find another Ten whey ? 

Example 11. i 1 - The famous Tang fyew was of a very mean Extraction : He is reprefented in the Prints 

of the Books we are talking off, as being fo poor, that having no Money to pay for Schooling, 
nor for either Pencils or Paper, by which he could learn to write, his Mother traced the Cha¬ 
racters iipon the Sand with a Rod, and thereby made him read and copy them. 

Example 1 2‘ 12i Fu n &hun Gin pals’d whole Nights in Studying, and became by his Application great Man¬ 

darin. His Widow, in order to animate her Children to Study, ufed to fhow them the Tefter 
of the Bed, on which their Father lay before he became DoCtor: Obferve the Roof of this Bed 
Lid ftie, how it is all black with the Smoak of the Lamp; your Father even abridg’d himfelf 
of Sleep that he might ftudy; and thereby raifed himfelf to be Minifter of State. 

- Remark.] It frequently happens that the Children or the Grand Children of the Mandarins, 
Jail into the primitive Obfcurity and Meannefs of their Fathers, while others by an objlinate Appli¬ 
cation make great Fortunes . — 

Example i- x 3> Se ma yung, fo famous in Learning, applyed fo clofely to his Studies, that when he was. 
£ ” 7 Years of Age, he would forget either to eat or drink, and feem’d to beinfenfible of Cold and 
Heat. At fifteen Years of Age he was Mafter of moft Books. That he might hinder himfelf 
from Beeping, he made ufe of a wooden Cylinder for a Pillow: Whenever he was overpower’d 
with Sleep, the Book dropt out of his Hand, and his Head repofed upon the Pillow, which 
being hard and fmooth was apt to flip, and thereby awaked him with the leaft Motion it made. 
Example 14V H* Another named Sun kin, who was called the DoSlor of the Shut Door, or Pi hu, becaufe 
" be rarely went out, that he might not be furprifed by Sleep on his Studies, hung from the 
top of the Cieling a Cord, to which he tied his Hair; and thus he refilled the Attacks of Sleep. 

Another, who was very poor, in the midft of Winter ufed to read by Moon-light, Another, 
called Che yng, wrapt fome Glow-Worms up in apiece of very thin Gauze, and applying the 
Gauze to the Lines of his Book, he ftndied part of the Night. 

Remark.] In fort, it is not byfpending a few Tears in Books, that a poor Scholar tan better hu 
Fortune: His Application mttft be indefatigable. This is well enough exprefs’d by the following Story. 

Example ij, , FJ pe, who, under the Reign of the Han, became one of the fir ft D of tors of the Court, ad- 
diefted himfelf to his Studies from a Child: He came one Year to a general Examination of the 
Province, in which meeting with bad Succefs, he defpair’d of ever obtaining the Degree,of Syew.tfth 
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He therefore reiolved to give up Learning, and to turn his Views to another Objeft. While he ru¬ 
minated on this, he met with an old Woman, who was rubbing an Iron Peftle to and fro upon a 
Whetftone. What do you pretend to do with that Peftle? laid he to hen I want, anfwered flic, 
to grind it down till it becomes fo lharp as to be fit for embroidering, Li pc begun then to 
refled, and to conceive this Myftery: And inllead of holding on his Way to his Houle, he 
returned to his ancient Place of Study; to which applying himielf with new Ardour, he at laft 
arrived to great Employments. 

Remark.] Fhe Author , from ‘whom the ahorde Examples of filial Piety a?id Application to Study 
are extradit’d, ends this Book by relating Paffages of Hffory upon the different Virtues proper to a 
Man of Honour. Some are as follow : 

16. Under the Reign of the Song , a Philofopher called Fan chun fywen faid to his Difciples*. Example \G, 
All my Science is comprehended in underftanding and pradifing thtffe two Words, Uprightjsefs, 

Sweetnefs ; and yet I fee that a great deal ftill remains for me to learn andT pradife. There are, i 

few, added he, however dull they naturally are, who don't Ihew abundance of Wit whenever they 
blame others. In the fame manner, the moft underftanding, when they would excufe their own 
Faults, betray a great deal of Ignorance. We mail, in order to ad well, reproach ourielves 
for our Faults with the fame Difpolitions of Heart we Ihow when we reproach others, and to 
pardon the Failings of others in the lame manner as we pardon our own. By conftantly obferv- 
ing this Condud, we lhall arrive at a high Degree of Wifdom and Virtue. 

Vj. In the Times of the Song* there was another Sage Mandarin whofe Name was Fan, Exan)p!e l7 - 
but his Surname Chung yen. He had no Attachment to Riches: His Pleaiure was to fhare' them 
with the Poor, efpecially thole of his own Kindred, which was very numerous. That he might 
render his Favours to them more lafting, he purchafed large Eftates, whofe Revenues were to 
be for ever employed in the Subfiftence of the Poor, but thole of his own Family preferably to 
others. Befides, he would not allow his Steward to enquire whether the Relations were remotely 
or nearly allied to him. AH we Fan, faid he, who are in the Provinces of Kyang nan and 
Kyang fi, are defeended from the firft Fan who fettled in thefe Parts; we are all one Fa¬ 
mily. For an hundred’Years pall I am the only one who have made a Fortune, that is to fay, 
our Fathers for an hundred Years pall have heap’d up nothing but Virtues. The Fruits of the 
Virtues of.lo many particular Perfons begin to difeover themfelves in one, and I have been 
raifed to Employments. If I and my Children lhall pretend to ingrols my Riches, without 
lharing them with our poor Relations, with what Face after my Death can I appear before my 
Anceftors? And at prefent Ihould I not blulh to enter into the TJe tang of my Family ? that is, 
the Hall or the Place where the Pictures of Anceftors are preferved. 

18. Under the Dynafty of the Fang, who reign’d about the Commencement of the Cbri- Exalnple Ig; 

Ilian /Era, Rung y was famous in one Refpedt; he law his Defendants even to the ninth ‘ 5 

Generation, compofing as it were but one Family, all in perfedt Harmony and Union. The 
Emperor Kau tfong wanted to fee this Miracle, and as he was going to fay chang honoured the 

Houfe of Rung y with his Prefence. He called for the good old Man, and alked him by what 
means he preferved Peace and Union among fo many Children and Grand-Children, Cung y 
ordered Paper, Pencil and Ink to be brought him, and he wrote down above a hundred times 
-'the Letter Giu, which fignifies, Patience. He then prefented his Paper to the Emperor 5 thereby 
fignifying that the Divifions of Families proceeded from the Uneafinefs entertained, when one 
faw another better provided for, better cloath’d, treated, carels’d, attended, honoured, or more 
happy and eafy than himfelf But Patience, If you know how to inlpire and to ufe it, prevents 
thefe Diforders, and eftablilhes Peace and Harmony. 

19. The fame Thing was feen in the Family of Li wen ching, under the Song, This Fa¬ 
mily had more than 300 Perfons, Sons, Grandfons, and Great-Grandfons, living at once in Examp ' 
the lame Houfe, and eating at the fame Table, and fubfifting in common upon the Eftate and 
Fortune of the Family. Thofe of it that were Mandarins, fent all the Superfluity of their 
Eftates to be depofited in the common Stock, which fupplied the Neceffides of the whole 

^2 Whang wen , when' he was old, was advanced to the higheft Employments. Every 
time that he receiv’d his Salary he threw his Eyes to the Ground with, a Sigh; theft turning Example 20. 
to his Domeftics, This Money, faid he, that I receive, is the Subftance and Blood of poor 
People, and I regret that I atn to live omit, 

21. Chang chi pe, after he was a great Mandarin, alter’d nothing, neither in his Table nor 

his Drefs, nor the Furniture of his Palace; and kept his Domeftics to a very modeft Behaviour. p e 2I " 
You aremiftaken, would his Friends fay to him, if, by fluinning Expences, you think to ac¬ 
quire the Reputation of an honeft Minifter; for your Frugality will pafs for fordid Meannefs. 

Believe me, 1 my Friends, reply’d he, Fortune is inconftantj I am in. Poll'to-day j to-mor¬ 
row I may be turn’d out of it. The Tranfition from Want to Plenty is eafy ; but if a Man 
in this Condition accnftoms himielf to Luxury and Merry-making j how Ihocking muftit be 
for him to return to his primitive Obfcurity ! Our Life is but as it were one Day ; let us do our 
beft to make it uniform and regular. , „ 

22. Syu mwey and Tang yu■ lived .in great Friendlhtp together, even before they were rafted 
to Employments. Syu owed the Beginning of his Fortune to Yang, who loft his own Poll: He 

r 3 was 
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tas reduced a Degree lower, and appointed to go a great way oft to a Mandarinate of an inferior 
Order, which was a wretched Poll, it was found, that he was but ill look’d on at Court; 
fo that he faw hirofelf abandon’d by all his Friends, and every one dreaded to have any Con- 
verfation with him. Syu imvey never abated his Friend (hip for him. When Yang departed, 
no Body appear’d to bid ,him Farewel but Syu mwey, .who attended him without the City 
to the find Refting-Place, which was about .a League from the Walls; there they parted with 
great Demonftrations of Friendfhip. This faithful and intrepid Friendfhip, which, one would 
think, might have. been Syu mwey’s Ruin, came to the Ears of the Minifter, who foon after 
gave him a considerable Promotion, without the other’s knowing to what he owed his 
iudden Rife. When he thank’d the Minifter, Sir, Paid he, I never had the Honour to 
appear in your Prefence, and yet you load me with Favours. The Minifter anfwer’d in a 
few Words; ,1 have given you a Poft, being perfwaded that one who fo well anfwera the 
Services and Friendfhip of Yang , will never fail to anfwer the Favours of his Prince. 

Example 23, 23. Ly wen pe, by his Merit and Learning, rais’d himfelf to the firfl Dignities of the 

* Court, to which he introduc’d his Mother. One Day returning from the Palace to his own 
Houfe, he enter’d the Apartment of his Mother, in.his Habit of Ceremony, to enquire about 
her Health ; and finding her placed upon a Stool fpinning, as fire is reprefented in the Prints 
of the Book ; Ha 1 what, Madam, faid he, do you fpin now that you are become Miftrefs of 
the Family of a Grandee in the Court ? At thefe Words fending forth a deep Sigh, fhe faid, 
Is the Empire then upon its Decline?.,.I fee that the Government is intrufted to Mandarins, 
that talk like young and .unexperienc’d People, who would infpire a foft and an idle 
Life. Stay a Moment and hear mef While, the Body, labours, the Mind is employ’d and col¬ 
lected ; and the Undcrftanding being .intent upon its Duly, the Heart is form’d to Virtue: 
But without Virtue, it gives itfelf up ito the greateft Irregularitiest Do we not fee that the In¬ 
habitants of a rich Country are never iaduftrious 3 but thofe who live in a barren poor Country 
are adtive, dexterous, and,laborious ? Did. you forget, when you talk’d to me.in fo inadvertent 
a Manner, that our antient Empreffes wrought with their own Hands upon Diadems and 
upon Safhes for the Uie of the. Princes and Emperors, and that it was the Cuftom to 
fet the Wives of the Mandarins a Tafk to be wrought by their own Hands ? I thought you 
would have been the firft to put me in mind of thefe antient Examples, and yet you fay to me. 
Why do you work? Rather quietly enjoy the Pleafures of Life, fince I am now a Grandee of 
the Court. My Son, this Language makes me tremble for our Family, and dread left the 
Memory of your Father be extinguifhed in you. Think of this. 

Example 34. 4 4 * I* is told, by way of Jeft on Callers of Nativities, that Hong vil, who from a mean 

4 ‘ Extraction was raifed to the Throne, caufed his Empire to be carefully fearch’d for a Man 
Nativinw ^orn P rec h" e Moment, and under the very fame. AfpeCt of the Stars, with himfelf; both 

iaST ^efe Circumstances met in a poor Country-man, .who was brought to Court. The Emperor 
furpriz’d to fee him fo very poor, underflood that this honeft Man fubfifted by means of 15 
Bee-hives he had. . After all, faid the Emperor, there is fome Refemblance betwixt his Fate and 
mine: I am Emperor of the 15 Provinces, and'havejuft as.many Kings depending upon me as. 
he has upon him j for every Bee-hive has its King, and that King furnilhes this Man, his. Em¬ 
peror, with an annual Tribute, upon which he fubfifls. The Coneluiion however is, That all 
‘ Caftprs of Nativities are Impoflors. 


Remark.] The moderate Literati, byfuch Raillery as the foregoing, turn the jalfeSeSls to Ri¬ 
dicule: The common Literati treat them with Contempt , and even with Abufe. Let us return to the 
Author from whom I have extracted what relates to the Method of Study among the Chinefe. 


ExtraB of a Chapter upon the particular Examination of 
the young Students , who are Syew tfay, or Candidates for 
that Degree . 

T HE Governor of the City fhall from time to time alFemble the Literati in his Jurifdic- 
tioti, in order to pals an Examination, in which he himfelf fhall preferihe the Subjects 
of their Compofitions. Thefe Aflemblies and Examinations anfwer two Ends: The firft 
is the promoting of Learning by the Regard fhewn to itj the fecond is, the conducing the Lite¬ 
rati in that Point of Reditude and Perfection, which ought to be the principal Fruit of their Stu¬ 
dies. For in fine, by means of thefe repeated Examinations, they take a Pleafure in their Duty, 
efpecially when they perceive the Mandarins of the Place, whom they look upon as their Father*, 
are pleafed with their Compofitions, at the fame time honouring thofe with their Friendfhip 

who excel in Genius, and yet more in their good Manners. 

As for the Literati only in Name, who for a fordid and frequently unjuft Gain, fpend whole 
Days m running over the Audiences, inftead of Studying 5 fuch will have reafon to be afhamed 
at the. little Progrefs they have made, and this Shame vyill make them quit thefe unworthy 

cations; 
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nations. Thefe arc the Advantages of Monthly Examinations. But at prefent this antient 
Practice is aim oft loft among the Learned. It is of Conlequence to revive it vigoroufly. 

For this EfFod, the Governor of the City muft order the Mandarins of the Literati, to name Smdort-, how 
a Day in every Month, when thefe Aflemblies fhall be held in the Hall of Leffons, or the^;- 
Alin lun tang (an Apartment in the Building of Confucius ) where the Subjects of the Compo- , nirK d. 
lition are to be preferib’d, and the Examinants are to labour all that Day under the Eye of 
the Mandarin ; if the College of the City is in poffeflion of a Land Eftate, a Collation to be 
beftowed upon the Literati on the Day of Examination, muft be furnifhed out of the Reve¬ 
nues. At every Table there'muft be two DHires of Meat and two of Pulfe. Four are to eat 
at one Table. At the Collation in the Evening, they are to be allowed two little Pots of Wine 
for every Table. I refled that the Students at one of thefe City Examinations, cannot be 
fewer than fome dozens: Thus the Expence of an Aflembly will mount to very near two Taels, 
and as in the 6 th Month, by reafon of the great Heat, and in the 1 2 th, by reafon of the great Cold, 
there is no Academy, all the Expences of a Year for thefe Entertainments, cannot be iefs than 
twenty Taels. This Sum is not fo confiderable, but that the Governor of a City may fave it out 
of his Expences. It belongs to him to make public Intimation beforehand, of the Day of the 
Aflembly and Examination, and to give Advice of it to the Mandarin of the Literati; and at 
the fame time invite him to be prefent. All young Students, capable to compofe a piece of 
Eloquence, are to be admitted to this Examination. 

The Compofition being ended, and the Pieces read arid examined, the different Degrees of Pkces of 
their Merit muft be fixed : Thole who are judged perfed are, to be placed out of the common 
Rank 5 and to keep up the Emulation, the fineft firft-rate Pieces are to be pick’d out and engraved 1 1 

upon'a Plate and printed, to the end that this commendable Exercife even but of one Day; 
may not remain without Advantages and Rewards. 

Moreover, the Mandarin muft not fail to beftow particular Praifes upon fuch as join to a fine Rewards to 
Genius, a polite and regular Life. If thefe are already rich, he is to give them fome honourable * > ®^ el ^ Vea 
Teftimony under his own Hand. If they are poor, he fhall join to his Praifes a pecuniary Gra- a^natiouj. 
tuity, whereby they may entertain themfelves. This Condud will caufe thofe who are raoft 
negligent to reproach themfelves, and be afhamed of their Backwardnefs. They will ani¬ 
mate themfelves, and by endeavouring to attain the Perfedion of others, they may 
come to, make a great Figure in Learning. I fee no way more effedual than this, fur 
promoting Literature 5 of which the Governors of the Cities will have the Glory j for thus 
they can plan out and fmooth a Way, to condud, as it were by the Hand, the Students 
of their Diftrid. 

REMARK upon the Preceding Chapter. 

7 HESE Examinations are call’d particular, to difiingmjh them from the general ones, 'which 
a Mandarin of a City of the fecond or third Order , holds once a Tear; and are Jucceeded by 
another, held by a Mandarin of the firft Order, upon whom thefe ' Cities depend. This double 
annual Examination is held in one Diflrift, that the young Students may be chofen who are admit¬ 
ted to compofe that Tear before the Mandarin of Letters, who is font exprej.sly from. Court, with 
-power to confer the , degree of Syew tfay, or Batchelor, upon a certain Number in every City 
according to the Extent of its DifiriB, or rather the Number of its Students. 

TkeTm of the City Zhau chew isGmiemorfOr rather Intendant of two other Cities of the firfi 
Order-, and all his Office ■: being to judge in important Affairs, when he is mofi at Leijure he 
alfo regularly holds thefe farticular Examinatiom and by 'this he piques himfelf in imitating the 
Wifdom of pafi Ages. Befdes, theje Tau, or Superintendents of three Cities, as populous as a large • 
province in France, commonly have no Opportunity of amqffingRiches: And if they are not 
powerfully Ji/pported at Court, they have no Chance to better their Fortune but by ajirift Virtue . 

This is a vafi motive for a Chiaefe to make a Shew of Virtue and Public Spirit. 

A Complaint is made in -the former Chapter, and with good reafon too , that the Syew tfay are complaint 
only imployed in attending Audiences, and foliciting Caufes at the Tribunals ., This is all the way "ffj* *»» 
of living that mofi of them have; unlefs when they receive Favours from the Mandariq, iowhofe *-*■*' 
Perjon 'they have free Accefs by reafon of their Degree. They afterwards drive a hind of Trade^ 
with thefe Favours among the meaner hind of People . Many of them do not value the Degree of 
Literati, any farther than it enables, them to carry on this Commerce. Mandarins, either of very great 
Authority , or very great Integrity, are above thefe Solicitations, and t-efufe the Vifits and Rcquefts 
of the Graduates . The other Mandarins, either from Weaknefs or Fear, keep in with'them, leaf 
they fimld difeover their Jecret Offices to their Superior. MandarifiSi Thus'both their Pens and 
Tongues are dreaded. • ■ 

The prefent Emperor, well aware of the bad Confequences of this Irregularity , applyed the mofi Regulations 
effectual Remedy to hinder thefe Graduates from intermeddling in any Affair , or from appearing ontl “ uHead * 
before the Tribunals but in very important 'Caujes, ift. They were obliged to have jour Perjons 
to' appear to their Charabler and their ConduBr 2d, They could not prefent any Requefi even 
relating to their own Affairs, to the Governor of a Place, unlejs it was revifed and approved of 
by the Mandarin of the Literati, who, if he conniv'd with them, was Jure to iofe his Employment. 

Vol. I. 5 F Tnwfation 
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Tr(inflation of the Chapter Kyang hyo, wherein the Author 
gives a Model , of fuch a Difcoutfe as may he- made in 
\he Hyo, or Hall of the Affembly of the Literati. 


P ERFECT Government i8 founded upon the wholefome Cuftoms introduced in a State, 
To attain this end, we mult endeavour to corred the Heart of Man. But by what 
means? By giving him a true notion of the Dodrines of. the Sages. It is not to be 
imagined, that he is to go very far in fearch of this Knowledge, or that it is impoffible, or even 
difficult, to acquire it. No out of the Way or extraordinary Paths are propofed, or fuch, as a 
Man has Difficulty to enter into, or to tread. All this Dodrine is reduced to the Duties of Prince 
and Subjed; Father and Child; elder and younger Brother ; Hufband and Wife, and the 
reciprocal Tyes betwixt Friend and Friend. Let thefe Obligations be perfedly fulfilled there 
ffiall be neither Defed nor Excels. What more is required ?. But without Study, one cannot 
conceive the Reafon by, which thefe Maxims are regulated, and if the Rules are not under- 
ftood, the Virtues can never'be pradifed. Befides, what is underftood by the Word Reafon, is 
properly the Attribute of Tyen [or Heaven]; who as it were fhares and communicates this Light 
to Man. In Tyen this is called Reafon y in Man Virtue or "1 Talents ; and the Pradice of 'it is 
what we call Jujiice. . . 

The Lights of this Reafon in a great many are obfcured by their Wills, and the Corruption 
of their Hearts. Reafon when once his clouded by Self-love,, immediately confounds the Vir¬ 
tue of a Man’s Heart, which thenceforth lofes its Purity : And the inward Virtue being 
thus tainted muft infallibly affed the Pradice of all Duties. Thus do we wander' from Jnf- 
tice; and on that Account the 1 King, one of our canonical Books, fays very well, “ The 
Study of a wife Man is to grow in Wifdom, and to add Acquirements to Acquirements, he 
muft pant for Inftrudion, and apply himfelf to examine whatever he learns: He loves to 
impart his Lights to another : But he keeps himfelf as it were within an Apartment from 
which he never ftirs; His Science is not barren, and Piety regulates his Condud. ” 
the Neccflity In effed, the want of Inftrudion, prevents our growth in Virtue: And if we are not pious 
of full radii- we lieV er can be peifed. There is therefore reafon in what the Text fays; That we muft begin 
oni>, with learning, and go to the Bottom of our Leffons, and thence proceed, as from their Souorce, 
the Adions of a Life regulated by Piety. The Order neceflar-y to be held, is, firft, to excell, 
and to be perfedly accurate in the Theory of Wifdom; then to enter into the Bottom of the 
Heart, aiid to take care that all the. Virtues there are pure and unmixt: In fine,, - to regulate 
all our Behaviour, fo as no Adion nor any Fundion of our Senfes may be out of order. . But in 
thort, it is impoffible for a Man, tho’ poffeft of the Inclinations of the Sages, to attain to that 
date of Perfedion and that Wifdom, I fpeak of, without a vaft Application and Labour. 

Moral A Ax- The fame 1 king mentions. “ Fidelity in the ordinary Virtues, Accuracy in our common 
ims. v ' Difcourfe; and a perfed Integrity free from Vanity and Corruption. ” What do,we under- 
ftand by ordinary Virtues : if they are not thofe which regard Sovereign and Subjed ; Parents 
and Children; elder and younger Brothers; Hufbands and Wives; and laftly Friend and Friend ? 
What common Difcourfe does our I King fpeak of; but what regards the fame Relations ? Set 
alide thefe Obligations and this Dodrine and : there is .an end of civil Life, the Pradice 
of Virtue,' and the Name of Science. As for the Words of the Text Vanity and Corruption , the 
true Senfe is as follows: Would you have that Reafon or Tyen /z, which is imparted from Tyen 
[or Heaven] always to enlighten you with its pureft Beams? Take Care that no Self-love obfeures 
it. In the fame manner to perfevere in perfed Integrity, is the fame thing as to have pure 
Virtue: But in order to have'it fuch, it muft be preferved from all Adulteration, with which 
our Wills, when maftered by our Paffions, : would infenfibly dalh it. This and no other is the 
true Senfe of this paffage of the Text. , , . ■ 

Let us furvey the Maxims and Dodrine of our great Men, fuch as Tail, Shun, Yu, fang* 

' Ven vang, Chew kong, Kong tfe, [or Confucius,'] and we fhall fee that they are ;all of niy opi¬ 
nion in this Point. ' ' ‘ 

Tke Bmp. You, devolving the Empire upon Shun, Above all things, faid he, keep in the juft Mean: This 
r -:’: S lvlr s e j*fi Mean confifts in running into no Excefs of any kind. Shun,when he left the Government to 
t0 " v n - Yu, gave him this excellent Leffon: The ground of Man’sHeart is fubjed to a thoufand Dangers 
and Errors-: The center of Truth is a point almoft imperceptible; apply in good earned to 
the Pradice of this Maxim -; fireferve a-juft Mean in all things », By the Heart of Man is .under- 
ftobd his:Inclination and Affeftion fon fenjible Objeftsy and by the center of Truth, [the. Integrity 
cf Mhul The attention that Shun requires is a rigorous Examination of the ■.moil ieerct 
Thoughts. When we make ourfelves Matters, of . this Point, \ye attain- to‘ Integrity,; and 
when once we poflefs that, we never allow it to be affeded with any interefted Views, which 

regard the fenftble Objeds that awake the Pafiions, 
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Oil this Account the Text fays, “ the Center of Re.tfon, which, ought to guide us by its Rays, 
is delicate and fubtile.” If a Man has once learned to furmount the Dangers of his Heart and 
Self-love, he is then in a condition to keep a juft Mean in his-A&ions j without leaning either 
to the one Hand or the other: And thus he will be Faultlefs and Perfect: Shun in reporting 
this great Leffon which he had received from Tan ; Keep a Mean ; teaches like wife how this roint’ of 
high point of Perfection may be attained. . ;i . > \\ u > J^cid.on. 

Remark.] fhe Author then explains the Maxims of other great Mens, He pews cfpeciaily that 
in the main they are all the fame, and, rcduceable to what he had advanced in the beginning of his Dip 
courfe , which is too Jong to give entire: What is already Tranjlated}. may afford the Redder an Idea 
of the Relation betwixt the Philofophy of the Chinefe, a?id that’of the Greeks and Romans. That 
we may more clearly comprehend this, it were to be wijh'd that we could do fujlice in our Language 
to the Beauties of the Chinefe Stile, which is lively, concife, and Jitblime in all its Compojitim, 

All we have Tranjlated her e is contained'in 23 Lines, each Line miffing only of 22 Char dBm, 

which , taken fever ally, frefents to a Chinefe Eye, a Metaphor very animated, but too bold for ottr 0 f the or 

ExpreJJion. ■■■■..■ 

1 ■ , gunge. 


A Tranjlation of a Chapter containing a Plan and Regu¬ 
lations for an Academy, or a Society of learned. Mem 

W H A T is propofed in the Defign of an Academy is to inftrudt Men in the Knowledge 

of their own Nature, and thus to become the followers of our antient Sagesi To attain The End, 
to this, a Man muffc apply entirely, methodically, and conftantly, to come to, a fettled 
and a thorough Knowledge of things, and not take . up.with empty Appearances,'or be 
fatisfied with the Reputation and the-Honours of a;learned Man. I have thoroughly examin’d 
antient Regulations of Academies of this kind; and obferve there are three that have been 
eminent j to which, we" may add one of a modern Date. I fhall here colleCt all the Regula¬ 
tions that appear to me of greateft Confcquence. This Labour of mine will feye the trou¬ 
ble of turning over a great many Books, through which thefe Regulations are difperfed. The 
Mandarins, my Colleagues, profiting by my Collection, may have the Glory of eflablifhing in 
their feveral DiftriCts thefe admirable Regulations, and of engaging wife ana knowing Perfons 
in fo excellent a Project. Thefe Academies may one Day furnifh Perfons. of the greatefl Merit, 
and notwithstanding my own Infufficiency, I flatter mgifelf thafli have not ahttle contributed to a pd p? f m pf ■ ■ 
this already ; and I reflect with Pleafure* that the Ptofeirorsv educated, in "thefe Societies, may an Academy* 
infenfibly introduce a Reformation of ; Manners into all degrees of .Men. • How ravifhing- is tins Wllh the 
Thought to me! And it is with the moil profound Veneration, that I here communicate thefe 
different Regulations, I have extracted from the Writings of our wife Mailers ; every one may 
pick out of the Collection which I here give, what he judges moil. agreeable to the Plan I pro- 
pofe. I fhall reduce thefe Regulations to the Number of twelve. 

- 1. The Qualifications neceflary to an Admiffion, unto this Academy, are an Efteem and iitRuWnd 

Zeal for the true DoCtrine In order .to attain to Knowledge and Virtue, a Man muft 
have a high Idea of the DoCtrine of /ouf ;i Sages,, apd apply all nis Studies to tread in them Sblri 
Footfleps, their Works tending all to influence,a'right Practice. The Virtu?, of the Acade¬ 
mics ought to ennoble the Place where they meet. Thus the Heads of the Academy, muff admit 
none into their Body, but fuch as have a Zeal and Ardor to be accomplifhed Literati, and, to 
become the faithful Tranfcripts of the Mailers who have gone before, and finning Examples to 
the Students who fhall follow after them. Whoever fhall be con viaed of fpeaking favourably of 
the SeCls of Fo -or Lau , or fhall be forafh as to advance that their DoCtrine is at the Bottom, the 
fame with the Zhu kyau or the Literary SeClj tho’ fuch may make, a public Profefiion of the 
DoClrine. of the Empire, they are always to be looked upon as fecret Abettors of thefe _Herefi.es, 
and confequently as infected Members, which areto be excluded from this Body. ‘ ... 


Remark.] The two SeBs of So and Lau, advance that all things have begun by\ and are 
refolved into Nothing, or a Vacuum. The Idolatry they likewifepraBife towards Yo-and Lau, leads TJ)e 
the Perfon, whofearches to the Bottom of their Myfieries, toAthiefm . ThofeAn China who ajert, that ples of the 
the Literary SeB, and thefe of Fo and Lau are the fame, $an kyau y kyau, make an Idol of Confu- s Fo and 
cius, whom they rank with thofe of Fo and Lau; but thefe Perfons are very rare and in great De- m ‘ 
reflation with the Literati j whenever the Mandarin has notice, of any fapk be is fam to pump them. 

2 The fecond" Qualification required in the Membets, i»« fair Character; .and a fincere 
Application to all their Duties. The Men of Learning, who m their private /Life aroperfedly 
obedient to their Parents, refpedful to their elder Brothers, referved m their Speech, fincere in i; fiauiou ^ ■ 
their Manners uniform and regular in their ConduCt, fcrupuloufly attached to the ancient Doc¬ 
trine, and in Short, generally praifed by their Relations, Friends . And; Neighbours, are worthy 
Candidates' for Admiflion into this Body. ;f il "■"■ 

* In Opnofttion to the Herefies / /ww; efpcciaity the ido- Time liaye over-rlm CSwps ' 

Iatrous Sedls of the Bo/iau, and the Tau/ie, which for a long : ■ ' . y 
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- TIrfc Literati muft be retired and difinterefted: All bnftling, intriguing and tumultuous 
Spirits fuch as difregard the Character of a Man of Honour, loch as are always running before 
the Tribunals, dipping themfelves in a hundred things which are frequently unjuft; employing 
or luu'Teftirw a thouland Falfehoods, without knowing how to fpeak a word of Truth; great 
Speakers Blabs, and thofe whole condud lo much hurt the Literary Sed, fuch as want to 
enter into the Academy only to gain themfelves a Name, and being puffed up with.a vain Elo¬ 
quence, think to domineer over every body elfe: All thefe fort of People (hall be excluded 
from taking Places in the Academy. 

4. Thole, who are admitted, ought to undergo a Arid Examination. When one is a Candi¬ 
date for that Society, he muft be prefented by one of the Seniors, who lhall make him known 
to the Syndic; and this iaft is to mention him to the Prefident of the Academy, who lhall 
make the neceffary Enquiries about the Truth of the Informations given by the Introducer: 
If he finds them well fupported and favourable, he lhall content to his Enrollment. The new 
Member is then to give in his Name and Surname to the Prefident, who is to appoint the Day 
of his coming to take Place in the Affembly, 

q It may happen that the Virtue of fome may be but fhort-liv’d, and that they may difho- 
nour themfelves by failing in the moft effential Duties, and by their Behaviour taint the Body 
of which they are Members: Whoever then in the Affemblies lhall fet the Statutes at nought; 
whoever, without Doors are Vain, Proud, Diffolute, Railers, Cheats, in one word, all who 
make the falfe Maxims of the Age the Rules' of their- Conduct: The Members of the Academy 
are to hold a Council upon fuch Brethren, to expunge their Names, and for ever to exclude 
them from their Body. Befides, fuch of the Academy as were their Introducers and their 
Sureties muft be examined; that the Members may by thefe means fee what Weight their 
Teftimonies ought to have in time to come. 

6. The Mandarin is to chufe a large fpot of Ground of a wholefom and agreeable Situation, 
on which the Ploufe of the Academy is to ftand. Then the Materials for the Building are to 
be got together, and according to the Funds they have, the Plan of the Building to be more 
or lefs magnificent; The Pidure of Confucius fhall be placed in the Chong fang, or Middle Hall, 
which is next to that of the Affemblies: After which lhall follow a Court, and the Hew tang , 
or third Hall, which lhall ferve as a refrelhing Place, and the common Eating-Room - of the 
Members. As to the Expences of their Entertainment, it fhall either be generoufly defray’d by 
the Rich and the diftinguilhed Members, or every one lhall defray them in his turn ; or rather 
they lhall all join together to rails a fmall flock of Money, wherewith they may purchafe fome 
Lands adjoining to the Academy: By this means, nothing will be wanting to the Eftablifh- 
meat, and it may fublift for a long time, 

7. As to the Government of the Academy, what occurs to me as moft proper to give it a 
Luftre is this: When all the Members of the Affembly are met together for the firft time, the 
Mandarin of the City lhall repair in Perfon, and in State, to the Place appointed for their Meet¬ 
ing, with a Billet of Vifit, and his Preferits of Silks. When he is upon the Threlhold, he muft 
invite the Members to enter in a very civil manner; then the Perfon moft diftinguifhed by his 
Merit' fhall be eleded, and eftablilhed Whey tjiin , that is, Prefident or Head of this Learned So¬ 
ciety : The Whey chang , or Syndic, who ought to be an elderly and a polite Man, lhall be next 
in Authority to the Prefident. This laft lhall have under him, as Afleffors in his Employment, ■ 
two Perfons equally active and able, but not fo old as the Syndic: Thefe lhall be called Whey 
clung. The Syndic lhall likewife have two Affiftants who muft be healthy middle aged Men; 
and above all things their Capacities mull be proportioned to their Employments: Their Title 
lhall be Whey tfan ; and their Office, to receive with Civility, fuch Strangers as lhall come to the 
Academy. The Afleffors of the Prefident and the Syndic ought to ad in Concert, as to what 
relates to the Affairs of the Society: Laftly, two young, intelligent, adtive, wife, and induftrious 
Perfons lhall be chofen : Their Title lhall be * Whey tang ; and their Office, to carry Meflages 
and Orders, and to execute abroad the feveral Com millions of the Affembly. 

8. Two Affemblies muft be 1 held every Month, and the Day of Meeting appointed before¬ 
hand. The Members are all to meet at the ordinary Place, where they are to hear a Dii- 
couvfe delivered. This Exercife is to begin about ten o’clock in the Forenoon, and to laft till 
four in the Afternoon, when they lhall break up. 

9. The Members who affift at the Affemblies, are to take their Places in the Hall accord¬ 
ing to their Seniority. But the firft Seats muft be affigned to the Strangers, who honour the 
Academy with their Prefence. As to the Members themfelves, their Seniority muft determine 
their Ranks, and no Regard is to be paid either to their No.bility, Riches, or their other Prero¬ 
gatives as Members. A confiderable Advantage will accrue from this Regulation, which is, 
that it will prevent any from being prefented as Candidates, who are haughty, proud, intoxi¬ 
cated with their own Merit, full of themfelves, and confequently, far from being willing to 
apply themfelves earneftly and; with a docile Heart to the Search of Truth, 

,. I0 - Phe Subjedt to be treated of in the following, muft be fettled in every preceding, Affem- 
Jfc , The Prefident is to propofe three feveral Subjeds upon which they are to com paid. The 
firlt, is to concern the Claffic Books:. The fecond, upon the Nature and Heart of Man and upon- 
c 'i ‘1 ? he laft Subjed lhall be upon Ceremonies, Eloquence, and good Government. *1 
Subjects being fixed by the Prefident, he lhall confer with the Syndic and other Officers, in order 
to tlia bulh the Fundamental Point of Dodrine upon every $ubje<ft. Five Days immediately 

* A In: oft the fame with our Bedels of oar Colleges,, 
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before the Day of general Meeting of the Affembly, be ffiall communicate the Refult of their 
Conferences to all their Members. This Precaution will put them in a condition to go to the 
bottom of the Subjed, and to handle it knowingly and diftindtly: When they arrive at the 
Hall they fhall confer together, and propole their Difficulties to one another} and this is the 
Way to advance and profit in .Science* 

11. Great opennefs of Heart .muft be ufed in carefully remarking, and faithfully communicat- Opemvefs of 
ing their different Views. Wifdotn muft be fought for only in the Heart of Man, it is there Heart nec«f- 
Ihe refides, diicovering and proving herfelf by her Actions. It would be right for the Mem- fary ‘ 

bers candidly to communicate to each other, what they have been employed in during every 
Day betwixt one Affembly and another, and even their Vices, and moft fecret Sentiments. 

For this end, they muft fet every thing down on Paper ; and thefe Memorandums may be 
called the Journal of what they have learned or done during Inch and fuch Days. As to their 
Aftions, they are faithfully to write down the Bad, or Whey qua, in their Journal, as well as the 
Good, or Whe Jheit. Afterwards, on the Day of Affembly, when the exerrife is over, every one is 
to pull out his Memoirs and impart them to another, that by this means they may furnilh 
matter for an ufeful Differtation. This Examination being continued for fome time, their Abi¬ 
lities and Inclinations for good, will encreafe, and the Defeats both of the Head and Heart will 
d windle to almoft nothing. This is a Point of the utmoft confequence to you, the other Literati, 
both with tefpeft to your Perfedtion in the Sciences, or your/ AcCfuMtibn of Virtue, which 
demands all our Cares and Application. But if ye ufe any Sophiftry td'extfgerate the Good, or 
even to conceal the Bad of your Lives, what will thefe Exercifes avail you ? One can only leani 
from fuch a Pradice to, become an habitual Rogue. Such’People will never improve;* and We 
may conclude from their proceeding, that they will for ever remain in their Ignorance and 
Imperfections. ■* . , 

12. The different rules for the Morals of the Members are as follows, i. As to whatrefaies to RuIcs f w 
thofe who are of a lower Clafs, either by their Station or by their Merit ■, they ought, becaufe niky for thl 
of their Meannefs, to apply thenifelves in rooting up allthe Pride of their Heart, z. That they Members, 
efteem the true (*) Apathy: And that thusthey endeavour to difengage and cleanfe their Heart 

from all bad Afikftiotosv; • •• .Info pM&rinim-w’-WrtiieHhM 'gives ‘it' its true Merit. Let us then 
banifh from our Hearts all Indolence. 4. Free-will is peculiar to Many confequently, let us 
'•baniffi all Tranfports, all Impetuofity, and over Eagernefs. *'5. .Peace and Tranquillity of Mind 
is a great Jewel; let us not thenBuffer our Minds to waver and to rove. 6.Uprightnefs is the Soul 
•of Convention,. and Commerce : That we may attain to this, we muft be upon our Guard 
again ft Trick and Artifice. 7. The Soulmuft be elevated and consequently impartial, 8. The 
defires of the Heart muft.be moderated; then let-’us combat out Coricupifcnce. g. Our Expences 
ought to be regulated, therefore we ffiould ufe nd>' Oftbntdtidhr * io. As a peaceable Temper is 
the Beauty p? our natural Difpofitions.LTlie bppqfife Vice/whieh : we ought to cut off, is Anger. 

11. Man is chiefly made for Society: -He therefore ought totally to exclude'all Bfivy. jf2. It is 
the Property' of Science always to endeavour after Improvement; therefore let us* look upon a 
•Heart, which is eaftly bounded and limited, as an Evil; ;/■ : ; ? . ; 

- Thefe are-the twelve moral-Rules-which inelnde Perfecticin. J Tadd, that ’when the Subjects, of Nccf(rit , 
which they are to treat in the Affembly, are propofed five Days before; they pught to be exhi- exhibiting 0 
bited’Upon a vafnilbed Tablet,, hung up in the.Hall of Conferences. In the’mean time, Advice the Subject 
muft be given to the Literati, 'and to the Graduates without Doors, even tho’ they are at feme*® be treate ‘ r 
Diftance: In order that being inffructed dnThe; Subjects, they may prepare themfelves, if they 
defign to affift at the' Affembly and thereby'be ; riper to judge of what is laid, and readier to 
propofe their own Opinions Upon‘the Subjects 'in queftion. 


Of the Chinefe Literature . 

S Letters are more efteemed all over the Empire than Arms, and as the firft Dignities in Le , 
the Body ‘Politic are only bellowed upon.learned Perfens j Science has been always cul- peferr'lf to 
tivated in China , but we dare not affirm, with Succelsj at leaft, if we, may judge by their Anns in 
Books, and the Qualifications iof .'their-.learned' Men ; which may proceed from the finall regard : china - 
had to reward fuch'as excel in a'bftracted ‘Sciences, and perhaps xi'om tfie length of Time requir’d, 
to attain to a competent Knowledge of the Language, whofe Figures and Characters are almoft 
infinite ; they being as different, as the Terms and Names QF,^e'TKitr|s tpfbe.^xprett. J ’ 

Thqir Sciences ipay be reduced : to ^'prificifwl'biiies,' 'n*m#y/ ; 'tj|» ^ their Lan¬ 

guage which we have already taken notice of j. Moral and natural Philofophy j the.-.lViathema- Diyifio" of . 
tics'; efpecially Aftroqomy 5 Medicine ; Hiftoryj and PoefiyC,' y[’ A A ;' , th«rScience* 

The profound' and almoft uninterrupted P,q|ce which tjxcy“i)ave, and’ tF»e little com¬ 
merce which they'have with other Nations, from‘whom they are preluded by exprefs Prohi¬ 
bitions from going out of.the Empire, and from adrat^gJ^QjjJt^iBgerjl'ihtQ .it, have attached ' • 

them fo much tP thefe'Studies and Arts, that contribute to the Conveuiendes of Life. 


* The Apathy of die Banzai, which extends, to every Thing, is con 

Vcl. I. 5 G 
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Tb, ScictiCs The Sciences moll fought after among the Chinefe, are, the perfect Knowledge of their Lair, 
Woft valued Laws Hiftory a nd moral Philofophy, becaufe thefe are the means of attaining to 

hiehefl Polls; None- can be received as a Dodor without undemanding the Language ’; 
and bein'* able to form their Characters perfectly well, and to compofe an elegant Difcourfe 
upon the° principal Maxims of their Morality and Government, which are always extracted 

from the Books they call Canonical. . ■ , , ■ . 

Tiie Mntbc* Thefe Books have given occafion to an infinite Number of Commentaries, which imploy 
them for many Years, in order to improve them in the knowledge of Politics and Morality; 
StuJy. an L This laffc is indeed the Science moll proper for Man, as it directly regards his Conduct, and the 
means of rendering him perfect, according to his State and Condition in Life. 

It appears that, fince the foundation of their Empire, the Chinefe have applied to the Study 
of Mathematics, and particularly of Aftronomy; and that <fkilful Perfons have at all times been 
maintained by their Emperors, for making Obfervatioris and calculating Eclipfes, and have always 
been punilhed and rewarded according to their different Succefs. In after times, Superftition 
increased their Application to this Study} moftof them being perfuaded that Events depended 
noon the Afpect of the heavenly Bodies, and that there are happy and unhappy Times, and 
tfi a t it is of Importance to every one to obferve the Variation and the Difference of thefe Times, 
to determine the Junctures proper for undertaking Voyages, Treaties, Negotiations and Marria¬ 
ges, for waiting upon Governors and Emperors, in order to obtain Favours; and for many other 
Things* Every Year. a Calendar is ; published at the Emperor’s Expence, in, which, the fubalr 
; tern Officers of the Tribunal of the Mathematics, that, they may raife its Price, never fail to infert 
the lucky and unlucky Days diftinguifhed according to the Principles of their judicial Aftrology. 
The state of Neceffity having, introduced Medicine into China as into other Nations, they have a great 
M (jn iC them Number of Treatifes upon that Subjed} but what they are moll remarkable for, is, their Know- 
mongt em ^ 0 £ ^ p u T e> ,by r which they can diftinguiflv Difeafes-and their proper Cures, 

of Hiiiory, .. As to what concerns their Hiflory and Poetry, the one ferving only for Curiofity, and the 
other for Diverfion 3 few Perfons apply themfeives to either of thefe, becaufe it is not by them 
that a Man can rife, and make his fortune. However, their Hiflory and their Annals are almoft: 
as ancient as the Times immediately fucceeding the Deluge, and they have been continued 


tci the prefent Times, by different, but moflly contemporary,. Authors. . 
and Poetry. , .With refped to their Poetry, befides their ancient Books, fome of which are in Verfe, the’ 
Poems of Kiu i wen are extremely delicate and. fweet. -Under the Dynafly of: the. Tang, Li tfau 
fiixA 2 # temoey > did not yield, .to -and ifyftaqej - In ffiiort, in Chintz, as formerly in 

Europe, the Philofophers are Poets, and among all their celebrated Writers, Tfeng nan fong h 
the only one who has not written ip Verfe 3 for which reafon he is cornpared tp the Flower Hay 
tang, which would beperfed, were it not infipid. 

The chimft As the Chinefe have a Spirit and Turn for the. Sciences,, and'as moral Philofophy is- that by 
Learnt which a Man can moft readily raife himfelf, they' apply, more to; it than to any : , jotner.; There 
earning. ^ 'g reat Number of Licentiates and,Batchelors all over the, Empire,. fQfiie|idpes upwards of 
10,000 in one Province. And the Number of Candidates- for- Degrees at a moderate Cpmputar 
tion, amounts to two Millions: In the. Southern Provinppa therpjsfcarcf a Cbtjiefe but can read 
and write. ' ... . . . . % ■> 

Charaftmof Befides this, they have a good.many.Bpokjs that.treat pf natural Philofophy,, where there a'rfr 
their Authors. ver y refin'd Reafonffigs ,uppn the Mature, Properties and Effei^s : of different Things. The Errors 
which are found in thefe Works,, proceed-rathep fro.m thp fm#if Commerce they have with; other 
. Nations, than from; any. Deleft of Penetration AdlW 8 *,- This, yvantt of Commerce, has 
in Cofmo- rendered them very ignorant in Cofmpgraphy, for- they^ fcarce’ffinpyy of, any Country befides 
gwphy. their own. Thence proceeded the extravagant Notions that obtained amongfl them, before the 
Europeans had intruded them in the State of the World. It is true, that, in their. Maps, they 
exhibited the fifteen Provinces in their due Extent. . But as for other Kingdoms, they place them 
at random round their Empire in very fmall Spaces without diilinguifhing them either by 
Their An Longitude or by Latitude* . \ , ' 

thm s name- In fhort, if we except the Europeans, I don’t believe there is any People that have publifhed fo 
rous - many Books,, as, the Chinefe, upon, all forts of Subjects, upon .Agriculture and. Botany, -upon -the 
liberal, military and mechanical Arts,- particular'Hiftories, PhHofophy : ahd Aflronomy, Qfo 
They , have likewife Romances, Comedies, Tragedies, Books of Knightrerrantry, eloquent 
Difcburfes, and a great,many -other Treatifes uppn mifcellaneous Subjeds* • - fheir learned Men 
having a great deal of Facility and Inclination for bompofjngBqoks 3 we fee. vafl Numbers pub¬ 
lished, by them. The Bonzas. have likewife their Treatifes Upon the " Worth ip of their 
Life Divinities, which they take pare, to fpread as they, fee occafion, in order to abufe the Cre¬ 
dulity of the People, and to inerpafe their own. Revenues. • ■ 

Slkflcrcd But nothing is more refpeded by the Chinefe than the five Books which they call Uking, 
or fo much revered by them" both for their Antiquity, and the Excellence of the D.odnne . 
which, they fay, they contain: Thefe are to them, .'their facred Writings, for which they enter¬ 
tain the rno.ft profound Veneration.; The other Books, which are of the greatefl Authority in. 
tlie Empire, are only Interpretations. . ' ” , , ; 

Eitecm they •• Amongft the^pthors who haye wrote beft upon thefe ancient Originals Conflict^ is the moft 
Celebrated-.' And ^Chinefe accordingly regard him as the firtl of their Sages'} as their Poc- 
- as their Legiflature3 as.their Oracle3 and as the Teacher of Emperors and Kings. They 

r . g ive 
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give '4 conftant Application to the Principles and Maxims that this Philofopher has deliVeteii, The Damage 
and are collected into four Books upon Ancient Laws, which they look upon as the Rules and !t Main tl: 
Source of perfect Government. Howrejaidd 

As we muft give a flight' Idea of thefe Books.; I fhall begin with the five Ancient Books, 
which the Chinefe by way of excellence call the five Volumes. I fhall afterwards give an Abridg-The prdm 
ment of the Work of Confucius and his Difciple Mencius, State of theif 

J r Canonical 

Books; 



Of the Booh King, or the Chinefe Canonical Booh of 
the firfl Order * 


T H E Letter King fignifles a Dodtririe, fnblime foiid, and invariable, hecaufe founded tipoli The dnohf- 
immoveable Principles. The Books containing' this Dodtrine are of a fuperior Ordet, cal Books 
and have been admired by the Ghinefe of all Ages, Sedts, and Opinions. As thefe Books der. firft ° r " 
are of the firft Clafs ? and of the greateft Authority , they are the Source of all Seience and Mo¬ 
rality among the Ghinefe. : 

But thefe precious Monuments of their Antiquities Were atl One BW, alwoft ,* 1 * 

by order of an Emperor named Fjin Jhi whang ; about 200 Years after the Death of Confucius , deftroy ’ d; 
and 200 before the Birth of Chrift. ThisPrince, much celebrated by hi?-Valour, and more by the 
vaft Wall which he built in order to guard his Dominions from the Irruption of the Tartars, - 
formed a Refolution of extinguifhing Science, and of permitting no Books in his Empire^ except 
what he judged abfolutely neceflary, futh as thofe upon 'Agriculture, Medicine, &c'< He ordered 
all the reft to be burnt on pain of Death, and carried his Cruelty fb far, as to punilh feveral 
Dodtors capitally. r > /• . •" •, ■■■■ 

Some pretend, that this Prince, notwithftanding this*.Order, was no Enemy to the Sci¬ 
ences, or even fo the Books he ordered to' fie deftroyed^ They found their Opinion upon his 
having for his Preceptor Lyu pu wey, of whom they have an-excellent-Werk remaining, who 
loved Antiquity too well to infpire his Pupil with a Contempt of it, - And befides that, Ly 
Jse his Minifter of State, an underftanding and polite Perfon, would have been far from giv¬ 
ing him any Advice- that tended to ruin the Government,'and to introduce Ignorance and Barba¬ 
rity into the Empire. 

' .They think' that this Prince was Ind'ueed^o ifih#aa« : fhis feafbkrous Becrtfcf fireto the pcditWEal uppri'whaf 
View of fecuring to. himfelf the peaceful Pofleffion #>‘his Thrdfle; Th# StU(Mbte-of thefe Days &etenceu 
impatient under a Prince,; who had^defign to- -render hitrMeif arbitraryr ’abufed >the FftSfe, 
delivered in the Shu- king, and- were always cxyingupxCbingtang who expelPd the infamous 
Kye-, and a Vu vang- - who dethron’d the Tyrant - Chew. Thus 'they-biewup"'the Fire of-a 
Revolt on all SidesrThe new-Monarch • refolving to chaftife their Infolence,- and -judging that 
nothing was more valuable in an Empire than Peace, deprived thefe Literati of Books, which in 
fuch Hands.a* t,heif% <?r#tte> QQly'Diftnrhancerkj a. Stale-, Yhfc- : 1 ling as it-wai Ifefs intelligible The i i;„g 
was judgefil'more-.h^tnle^ ; w .t - - ■ excepted. . 

Science had then been abfolutely extinbt ip^A^'had rilot ma : nyEitfifkti,' 4 t:thei hazard uf tWff Zeafof the- 
own Lives, preferved thefe dear Monuments from the general Conflagration. Some digged Holes, cum/i Eite- 
in the Walls of their Houfes where they buried them, until the Storm Ihould blow over. Others p/, 1 ^^ 

concealed them in the Tombs; 'thinking them more fafe there.. V* ■ 1 ■ ■■. of Literature, 

Immediately after the Death of this Prince, Literature revived among thq Chinefe, who fought refcrvt3 . . 
to repair the great Lbfs it had fuftained. The Books hid dp Tqmbs and the holes of Walls m chili / 1 
were brought to Light, tho’ much damaged by thq Damps‘knt Wb?ms. jjBut the old Literati 
having Learned them by Heart in their Youth they found means of (Implying what was 
difficult in one Copy by what was legible in another; and applied with the greateft Care to 
reftore them to the%Igehuine Btale: v -' S Vvi ! 

The Succefs in fome meafure was anfwerableY but they could -never entjffely make up all the 
Gaps. Thus there were always fome Deficieneies which they.endeavoured tp fupply, by inferr¬ 
ing Pieces foreign to-the Subjects of' the Originals. The Literati areagreedj'fs to fome of thefe 
Chafms, but divided a& to others j their Griticifin confuting, jp.- thoroughly 1 i Xam ^ n ^ n g the Doc¬ 
trine of the AndentS|'and comparing it with what they believed tfr$Hdtehpblations. 



The I king; the firfl Canonic at Bofkof the firfl Order. 


T HE Work here treated of is-purely Symbolical, befog hleries of Images of this vifible The 7 

World, expreffive of the Properties o£ (pictures, and the Maftef qf which all Beings a s ym bohkal 

are formed. Fo hi, who was the Investor of thisi Mabkbd bpbn,as the Founder of their Work. 

Monarchy, but the time in which' ht^gan'to^th ftbfetM kmoflg th & Chinefe. He ^ wh(m 

formed to himfelf a particular Method of Hieroglyphicks, which have no relation to Words, invented. 

but 
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Tout arc immediate Images of Things and Thoughts, or at lead: Symbols arbitrary, and of 
Human Inftitution, fubftttuted for thefe Images; and this was the beginning and original Indi- 
tution of the Chine/e Charaflers. In fhort,. his Defign was to point out by fenfible Signs, the 
Principles of all Beings, in the fame Manner as the Lines arid Notes of Mufic do the Tone 
and alteration of the Voice. 

This Work is a mere Riddle, it confiding only of fome Lines; that according to the variety 
of their Situations and Difpofitions, form Figures which, by their different Combinations, figni- 
hes different Things. Fo hi feems to have intended to teach his Dependents whatever relates to 
Heaven, to Earth, and to Man. From a Confideration of the Affinity and admirable Connexion 
among'thefe three Beings, he has, defcribed them, by eight Figures, each compofed of three 
Lines, part intire, and part broken, but in all, producing eight different Combinations. This 
Number multiplied by it felf produces. 64 different Figures, which are difpofed into different 
Methods, in order to exprefs in a rude Manner, by thefe different Combinations, the Na¬ 
ture and Properties of every Being, their Motion, their Reff, their reciprocal Oppofition, and 
even • the Order and Union which reigns among them. This will be better comprehended by 
the Delineation which I here give of this fymbolical Sydem. 

The Ttvo First PRINCIPLES. 


The Perfect "The ImperfeSi. 

or, or, 

Yang. Yn. 



Four IMAGES ariling from thefe Two Principles. 


More PerfeSl. Lefs ImperfeSi . Lefs PerfeSt. More ImperfeSi. 

or, ' or, or,‘ or, 

Tay yang. Shau in. Shau yang. Tay in. 



Eight FIG-URES refulting from thefe Four Images. 


Heaven. Wtiters of the Fire. 'Thunder. Winds . : Waters . Mountains . Earth. 

or, Mountains., or, or, / or, or, or, or, or, 

Kyen. Twy. Ly. Shin. . Swen. Kan. Ken. Quen, 



Thefe eight Figures, of which four belong to the PerfeSi , and four to the ImperfeSi, are 
difpofed thus in Form of a Circle j fo as to have a mutual Relation among themfelves, and 
likewife to the four Cardinal Points of the Corhpafs. 




Defeription of the Table of Fo hi; 


The Table of the Sixty four Figures : Or 3 The Book of 
Tranfmutations] entitled , I king. 


Heaven. Earth. Thunder. Water. Heaven. Water, Water. Earth. 

9 - io. ii. 12. * 3 - H. 15. 16. 

Winds. I-Ieaven. Earth. Heaven. Heaven, Fire. Earth. Thunders 

Heaven. Wat.ofm. Heaven. Earth. Fire. Heaven-, ,.!■*> mpimtains Earth. 

1 7 . 18. 19- 20 > 2 i- 22 \ 2 3 - 24. ’ 

Water of mountains Earth. Winds. Fire. mountains mountains Earth. • 


Thunder. Winds. Wat.ofm,; Earth. Thunder. 


Earth. „ Thunders 


Thunder. 

Heaven. 

Thunder. 


34 . , . 

. 3 . 5 ” 

Heaven ' 

Thunder, 

Fire. 


ElE 

. -- - 


mountains Heaven. Earth.- 


•H — 

— 

■ 41. 
mountains 

42. ' 

Winds. ; • 

Wat.ofm; 
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Defcripion of the Table oft o-hi. 


Un'idJieJby Such is the Table of Figures invented by Fo hi. It is a Labyrinth which exercifed' the abbft 
Ci ”f“ ch! - Men in China till the times of Confucius , who decyphered it. The 64 Figures are compofcd 
each of fix Lines; the Sum of thefe Lines anlwers.to the Days of the Chinefe intercalary- 
Year, which are 384. The Emperor Ven vang, who attempted this. Riddle, lived nor 
till 1800 Years after Fo bi ; by the different Changes, which he wrought among thefe 
Lines, he pretended to give an Account of the reciprocal Tranfmutations of the eight firft 
Principles. His Son Chew kong went upon the fame Defign, and extended his Scheme much 
In what beyond his Father’s. He confidered thefe Lines with refped to the Connection and Relation 
Wanner. t j ie h a ve w ith the Middle ones and the laft. And, according as they were more or lefs 

perfect, he drew Confequences, and found out Allufions; but they give no greater Light 
into the SubjeCt. Thus, both the one and the other only more perplexed this iEmgma by new 
/Enigmas equally obfeure. Confucius appeared; four hundred Years after, and unriddled not only 
the rnyfterious Lines of Fo hi i but-the equally dark Interpretations of thefe two Princes; he refer¬ 
red all their Dpdrine, partly to; the Nature of Beings, efpecially of the Element's, and their 
Properties; and partly to Morals, and to the Manner of right Governing Mankind; he 
His Method therefore applied thefe Figures not only to Natural but to Moral Philofophy; being perfuaded, 
tation erpre " that thefe fymbolical Lines contained Myfteries. of great Importance to the Government of. States. 
As foon as the Heaven and the Earth were produced, fa id Confucius , all other material Beings 
exifted ; after other Beings exifted. Male' and Female were produced; when Male and Female 
came into the World, Man and Wife followed; then Father and Son. The Relation of Father 
and Son produced that of Prince aqd SubjeCt; and thefe, ,c Subordination and reciprocal Duties. 
** Heaven is the Emblem of the-Perfofl and Virtues of a King: And the Earth is the Sym- 
“ bol and Image of Subjects,” It may fuffice to give here an Explication of one of the fixty 
four Figures, tofhew in what manner the Chinefe Interpreters have extracted: the Principles of 
Morality from them. 

The more elevated,- fay they,- one is above othersj the more he ought to be upon his Guard 
againft Haughtinefs, Arrogance and Pride; and the mote he ought to ftudy Moderation and 
Modefty. This-is taught us in the fifteenth Figure, which is as follows: 


The Expla¬ 
nation oi' the 
i; th of the 
64. Figures 
of Fo hi. 


Earth. 



Mountains. 



It contains two Figures, the lower is corripofed'of orre uninterrupted Line, and two in¬ 
terrupted Lines, which denote and fignify the Mountains. A Mountain is a Symbol of Ele¬ 
vation, but its Root, is in the Barth, that is-to fay, Humility. In the fame manner the Earth 
defigned. by the three upper Lines which ate broken, is the Image and Symbol of a high Vir¬ 
tue joined with Humility, whieh includes within it im-menfe Riches, and only manifefts its 
Power, by admirable Fruits and EffedS, both'falutary and ufeful to the Welfare of Mankind. 
Fo hi the Au- Thus we fee, Fo hi was Author of the Figures; Ven vartg, and hi's Son Chew hiig, were Authors 
Figures. 06 Texts; and Confucius, of the Commentaries upon them:- Thefe.Commentaries are-called 

Fwen and Syaftg, and'are the only ones-wbrch Criricsan'd' able-Interpreters attribute to Corf U- 
cius.. The Difeiples of that Philofopher affirm, that wh.en their Mafter had finished thefe Com¬ 
mentaries, he was but indifferently fatisfied with them: And that when he came to be old, 
lie wlfhed to live feme Years longer, that he might p"uT the laff Hand to, and new ' model 

his. Work. ,. - .;. . . . . . - 

Tho! this Monument be the moft ancient, of all the Canonical. Books, if we eonfider only 
its Source and Original, I mean the Figures..of Fo hi, yet the Explications-of fit were made 
a long time after, and the Interpreters rather deferv’d the Name of Authors; than of Interpre¬ 
ters ; for this Book is full of Obfcuritie's, and contains a great many Things hard to be under- 
ftood. ■ .. , 

In procefs of'time, this Obfcurity occa'fioned a Multitude of Errors and Superffitions, and the 
more unintelligible-the I king was, the more Myfteries it was thought to Contain., Hence 
the true Dodnne of the Text; which includes excellent Principles of Morality and Politics, 
was altered, fulfilled, and interpolated, with abfurd, eontradidory, and impious Interpretations; 
Thefe Monuments of Chinefe Antiquity falling into the Hands of blind Dolors, whofe Under-- 
uandings were clouded with the Infidelity and- Idolatry at that time reigning in the Empire, they 
wrefted the Senfe to vain Prognoses, Divinations, and Magic: And this is the Reafon why 
they have been .-called Fhe Book of Lots. . 

Thefe Alterations are attributed to a Doaor called’ fang, and another of the celebrated 
Literati, called Chin when. Me may add to them, another Do&or of an equally diflinguifeed 
^ 0 , Name is Ffyau fhin, who, as . an excellent Critic obferves, taught his Difeiples 
a-Doctrine which he-impofed upop them as one'extraded from the -1 kirn. The School of Con- 
fuems always detefted thefe empty Explications, by which the - Texts are abufed, in- order 
to form frivolous Predictions, and to eftabliffi Magic and Divination* 

One 



Description of the Ho-tu and Lo-flui. J 99 

One Thing is certain, that all the Cbinefe, and efpecially the Literati, have the iitmoft Re- Etleemofthc 
fpeCt and Efteem for this Book. And many ancient and very able Authors, in their Writings, [hififoak. 
exprefs their Regret for having loft the fubftantial and real Meaning of it, while they retain, 
to fpeak properly, but a fuperficial one. —— The Man, fay they, who knows the I king, knows 
every thing. 

Before the Empire was founded by Fo hi, according to what is related in their great Chro- State of Li ' 
nicle, there were no Characters, of which that Prince could compofe an I king ; as Ven vang , t l j; r e at ^y u 
Chew kong and Confucius did, a long time after: Thus when one would ftudy the 1 king of Ages in»- 
Fo hi, it is fufficient to meditate upon his Tables alone, ab drafted from, and ftript of all Sorts ,u! ' 
of Characters, and all phyfical and moral Glofles, contenting himfelf with mathematical 
Axioms, naturally refulting from the regular Combinations of the Author’s Lines: If one 
would know the Doftrine of the Claflical Book compofed by Ven vang , Chew kong and Con¬ 
fucius, he muft then have lefs regard to the natural Doctrine of the Tables, than to. the enig- Method of 
matical Allufions, that each of them have annexed to each of thefe Symbols-, and fo fodge of the ™^ s s 0 f‘ e 
Dodtrine "of thefe four Philofophers, by what each has himfelf put down, and not by what -’theUnn 0 - 
others have inferted in After-ages. mertatbrs. 

As then, before Fo hi, Characters were not known, little Cords with Aiding Knots, 
each of which, had a particular Idea an'd Signification, were ufed in Commerce and Bufinefs. 

Thefe are reprefented. in two Tables, by the Cbinefe call’d Hotu and Lo Jhu. The Invention 
of Characters was owing firft to Fo hi, and afterwards to the Emperors Shin nong and Whang ti: 

When they had invented, one after another, a good Number, they then attempted to make 
Books. 

The firft Colonies who inhabited Se chwen, had no other Literature befides fome arithmetical Original of 
Sets of Counters made with little knotted Cords, in imitation of a String of round Beads, with iu 
which they calculated and made up all their Accompts in Commerce: Thefe they carried ma ‘ 
about with them, and fometimes ufed them as Belts for girding in their Cloaths. In fhort, 
having no other Characters, they neither knew how to read or write. As for what pafs’d, there¬ 
fore, in that Time, we have no Accounts of it, either from Annals or any written Tradition. 

King Fo hi then was the firft, according to this Opinion, who by means of his Lines p 0 j,; 
occafioned the Invention and the Idea of that kind of hieroglyphical Characters, peculiar Inventor of 
to the Cbinefe. . The two ancient Tables of Hotu and Lo fit taught him the Art of Com- 
binations, the firft Eflay of which was the drawing up his linear Tables, limiting himfelf ‘ m ' 
to the Rules p’referibed by the Art of arithmetical Combinations, and letting the Tables remain 
ftrhight, and according to their natural Order. : Vm. vang firft. put them out of this Order, 
that he might enigmatically exprefs the terrible Diforders of the World, turn’d upfide down 
under the Tyrant Chew. 

It is an ancient, conftant, and univerfally received Tradition', that Fa hi by this Work 
rendered himfelf the Father of Science and good Government in China ; and that it was* from the 
Idea of the Ho tu and. the Lo Jhu that he drew up his linear Table. I here give a Defeription of 
them, that I may, ifpoflible, render fo ancient and obfeure.a Monument eafy : to be utiderftood. 


ho . ggk'fij tH 




Tradition informs us, that thefe ancient Figures called Ho t'& and’ Lo Jhu, from, whence we Thej*rf a nd . 
are' affured that the 1 king took’ its rife, are the Words of the Spirit of Heaven addreffed to 
Kings j that the firft Kings received them from Heaven, and fpfead them all over the Univerfe, chLfr, have 
that thereby the Mandarins might learn to govern the People well, and the People to reflect upon* 
their Duties. The white Notes fignify the odd Number, which, among the Cbinefe, is the Symbol of° rjg,na ' 

what is perfect, as' Well as this Line —-The black Notes fignify the even Number, which is Me 

the Symbol of what is imperfect, as is the Tine brokleii and' interrupted in this Manner —' —, 

The Hotu ends at ten, and the Lo Jhu at nine. The Chtneje attribute that which is perfect to 
Day, Heat, the Sun, Fire, the Heaven, £?<r. What is imperfect, they attribute to Night, Cold, 
the Moon, Water, Earth, &c. 

Altho’ 
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Account of the Shu-king, ov Second Canonical Book. 

Tho’itisa conftant Tradition in China, that Fo hi drew up thefe linear Tables from the 
Idea of the Ho til and the Lo jhu ; yet to give the greater credit to his Figures, he affirmed, that 
he law them upon the Back of a Dragon which arofe from a Lake. This is the fo much celebrated 
Dragon that is fince become the Device of China, and the Ornament for the Habits of the Emperor 
Origim! Of ; , rK j t j ie principal Chinefe, with this Difference, that there is none beiides the Emperor who can wear 
Kd C m 5 it with five Claws, excepting fuch as are judged to have, a right from the Emperor to wear it ; as 
Dragon/* for inftance, when he makes anyone a Prefent of aPiece of Imperial Silk. If others wear 
a Dragon with five Claws, they are guilty of acting contrary to the Laws of the Empire, 
and will certainly be punifhed. 

But what chiefly contributes to the great Authority of the I king is, in the firft Place, the 
univerfally received Opinion, that this Monument efcaped the general Conflagration of ancient 
is ill fo great Books under the Emperor Tjin chi whang-, whofe only View was to extinguish the Memory of the 
wfthd?" three firft Imperial Families, becaufe their great Actions condemned his Conduct. This Re- 
dilfe. mark is made by Kong in ta in his Prolegomena to the I king-, is reported by Li JU in his 
Lives of iliuftrious Peribns; obferved by the Commentators upon ancient Hiftory, and lupported 
by conftant Tradition. 

In the fecond Place, what gives the- Chinefe a vaft Veneration-for this Book, is, the great 
Encomiums that have been made upon it in all Ages, by the ableft and beft Writers of the 
Empire ; who praife it as the mod Ancient of their Books, becaufe invented by Fo hi, to whom, 
however, they attribute only the Figures. 

Others pretend, that it is filled with moft excellent Precepts and the wifeft Maxims of Govern¬ 
ment, as may be underftood by the Explications which Ven vang and Chew kong have given 
upon every Figure j but becaufe Fo hi, by the Combination of his Lines, was the firft who 
taught the method of compofing Chinefe Characters, they fay, that his Book is as it were the 
Root from whence thefe Characters fprung, and that' it is the Principle and Source of all the 
Sciences; And as his Figures, according to their firft Inftitutiori, denote the Heaven, Earth, 
Water, Mountains, &c. they affirm that the I king contains the Heaven and the Earth: And 
Thc-y ting that it is not only the Source of the other King, but that it gives a Knowledge of all Things 
the oth'eiT ° f b°th vifible and invifible: In fhort, that to apply to the Study of other Books and neglect 
King. that of the King, is to feek after the Stream and neglect the Fountain. 


Meaning of 
the Word 
Sba»g Jhu, 


The Con¬ 
tents of it 


Of the Shu king, or the fecond Canonical Book of the 
firft Order . 

T HIS Monument is likewife called Shang Jhu, that is to fey, The Book [leaking of ancient 
Times. It is divided into fix Parts, whereof the two firft contain the moft memorable 
Events of the Reigns of Fan, Shun, and Yu, Thefe firft Princes- are looked upon as 
the Legiflators of the Chinefe Nation. Yau, who reigned near a hundred Years, is celebrated for 
his great Piety, Juftice, Clemency, Wifdom, and the great Care he took to eftabliffi a right 
Form of Government in his State. 

As in his rime, fay the Chinefe, more Regard was had to Virtue than to any other Quality; 
this Prince not finding in his Son the Talents neceflfary for good Government, declared upon his 
Death-bed Shun, one of his Subjects,. his Spcceffor, giving him his fecond Daughter in Marriage. 
TheCtac Shun is praifed for llis Patience, Submiffion, filial Piety, and the Affection he entertained 

ter of Shan. ‘ his Brother, who was a very vicious Perfon. He imitated Yau in his Choice of a Succeffor. 

When he was dying, not judging his Son qualified for wifely governing the People, he caff 
his Eyes upon his Minifter Yu, who had done him very important Services during the Courfe of 
his Reign, and had been very affifting to him by his Councils in the Government of his State. 

Tk infliui- Thefe two Princes appointed the Ceremonies to be obferv’d in Sacrifices ; and divided theEtn- 
twoVrince^ P iie int0 Provinces > whofe Bounds were determined with regard to the celeftial Con Reflations: 
They regulated the Tribute to be payed by the People to the Prince; and made a great number 
of other Ordinances, very ufeful for the Inftruction of the Grandees, for the‘Relief of the People, 
the Reformation of Manners, and the Tranquillity of the Public. 

It was this Yu who, in the time of his Pfedeceffor, had the care of recovering feme Lands of 
the Empire, which had been overflowed by the Waters of the Sea. In fhort, thefe.three Prin¬ 
ces are the Heroes of the Chinefe Nation. The Doctrines taught and practifed by them raffed 

them to .the Throne: And the Examples and.Precepts left by them, are fo many Oracles: 

which the Chinefe hear with Refpect, andregard as indifpenfable Laws. 

Remarkable This Emperor, willing to imitate the Examples of his Predeceflors, defiened to leave his Crown 
Jufticc Of the t0 one of his Subjects called Ye f who had affifted him to fopport the Weight of Government > 
but the People oppofed this, as being an Injury done to his Son, who was worthy of Empire. 
The Family His Son accordingly fucceeded .him, and the. Crown continued in his Family till the Reign of 
£|&T f ^TT '£§- 18; Tr Craelties renderil >g him detdkd by his Subjects,. 

•W* h t ™ t he “ Emperqf of thi. firft Femily, which gave to China, fcvenreen Monarch*, who- 
Kje. reign d fuccefiively For 458 Years, . 

I he third Part of the Shu king contains the Tranfections under the fecond Imperial Family*. 

. ' ' - ’ of 



Of the Shu-king; or, Second Canonical Book. - 40I 

of which Ching tang is the Head. This Prince took pofieflion of the Empire 1776 Years 
before the Birth of Chrift. The Emperor Kyi 1 being extremely odious both to the People and who isdc- 
to the Grandees, by his Vices and Cruelty, and the Empire being threatned with approaching antl 
Ruin, the Princes and Minifters intreated Ching tang to deliver them from his tyrannical Yoke, 

Clung tang much againft his Inclination, yielded to the continual Remonftrances and Prayers whofu Afec- 
of the People. He declared War againft the Tyrant Kye, to whom he gave a total Defeat, and i? 
obliged him to go into voluntary Exile to Nan jbau , where he died three Years after his Defeat. duces him w 

This new Emperor diftinguifhed himlelf by his Piety, and his Love for his Subjects. It dev . ote 
was he who after feven fucceffive Years of general Barrennefs, which dried up even Rivers and 5^°' tUwr 
Fountains, and was followed by a Peftilenceand Famine, offered himlelf as a Sacrifice for his' 

People, and begged of Heaven to remove its Anger, and put a flop to the public Calamity. 

After having failed for three Days, and lhaved his Beard as a mark of his Grief, he .vent 
into a Chaife drawn by white Horfes, which in China is the colour of Mourning: And being 
followed by all his Court, he repaired to a little Hill called Sang tin. There diverting himlelf 
of his royal Robes, and putting on a Lamb’s Skin, with his Feet and his Head bare, he looked 
upon himfelf as theonly Caufe of his People’s Calamities, and making a humble Confeffion of 
his Faults, he extended his Hands to Heaven, conjuring it to accept of him as a Vi&im, and 
willingly offering himlelf to Death for the deliverance of his People. . He had fcarce ended his 
Prayer when the Skies were over-cart with Clouds, and all the Fields of the Empire were 
watered by a general Shower, which was followed bya plentiful Crop. In memory of this 
Action a kind of Mufick was inftituted called Fa whe, which fignifies a fignal Mercy obtained 
from Heaven. 1 

When the Idolaters Ihew any difficulty to believe the Myfteries of the Incarnation and Paffion A' 1 Argn- 
of our Saviour, we defire them to look into thisPaffage of their Hiftory. “ You admire, (we fay Jvcm hiT™ 

“ to them) and you propofe as a Model to all Princes, the Example of one of your Emperors, Hiitory in 
“ who diverting himfelf of his Dignity, became the public Vidtim, and offered himfelf a Sacri- & ™. ur . of . 

“ fice for his Subjedts; but how much more ought you to admire the Wifdom and infinite Love' n,ian!ty * 

“ of J. C. who being cloathed with our Flelh, made himfelf: a-real Propitiation to fetisfy the 
**■ Divine Juftice, and to obtain the Salvation of ail: Mankind by ihedding hisown Blood.” This 
Argument drawn from their own Hiftory,is more convincing to them than the mort fojid Reafonings. 

This third part of the Shu king contains the wife Ordinances of this Emperor, the fine Inftruc- Contents of 
tions which the Ko lau T Tong whey gave to .him and to his Son ■‘fay kya , and the other whole- Partthe 
fome Regulations of a Ko lau named Fu ywe, whom the Emperor Kau tjong , having feen his A Mafim re- 
Figure in a Dream, caufed to be fearched for every where, and who was at lart found among a 
eqmpany of Mafons.. This Prince ,made,Jbjmvhi$iprime Minifter,, and appointed great progrefs in wl'L a mF 
Virtue by following the wifeCounfels of fo fingjilab a, Perfon, ■ whorri he .regarded as a Prefent fent Bream ’ 
from Heaven. 1 • fl : . ‘i ; • 

The Empire continued in the Family of Ching tang for <$60 Years, till the Reign f of Chew,' 
who revived all the. Tyranny and barbarous Cruelty of the infamousliKy/. So that it is now become 
proverbial for the Chinefe to call a bad Man, a Kyd, or a Chewfmthc fame;manner as we in 
Europe , when we fpeak of an infamous and tyrannical Prince, call him i Nero, or a Dioclefian. 

The three lart Parts contain the Hiftory of the Tranfadtions, under the third Race, whole Contents of 
Founder was Vu vang-, together with the. wife Maxims .and; glorious Adtions of the firft five tlie thl ‘ te 
Princes of that Family, which fat upon the Throne during 873 Years, and'the Reigns of thirty Parts ' 
five Etnperops, in as ftourifliing x a Condition, ^as-ariy.other Family.-ever did" • ' - ; .. 

Vu vang its Founder, was King of a. part of ffie Province of JSben f-, he took up Arms againft Account of 
the Tyrant Chew, conquered; him. . and was ‘ proclaimed Emperor by the unanimous Voices of w v- 
both the Grandees'and the People.; His firft Care was to pay his: Homage lothfe fupream Being, 
to re-eftablifh Peace and Tranquillity in the Empire,' and to; .procure Plenty tb his Subjects, who : 
had fo long groaned under the Tyranny of his Pfedeceflbr: Hedpened the Prifons, and fee at j IJs Love for 
liberty, all the Prifoners 3 he carefully enquired.-after Men of Merit, who had renounced their Merit, 
Employments and dignities in the late Troubles, to .gain repofe in Obfcurity and a private Sta- ’ 
tiqn.,Thefe lie loaded? with Honours, and intrufted with his Confidence. ( ?? 

His Royal Liberality extended chiefly., to thole who had always been, diftinguifhed, by their Wifdom, 
Wifdom, their Honour and their probity,, and.ilnder him thefe- happy. Times . revived, when 
Virtue was the ftep-to'Dignity v an;d Riches j hte too’k theVirtuqus Into his Councils, and made them V* 0 ' and ■ 
his Mifaifters. He’re-eftablifhed the'Weights and Meafures, and. brought the Laws and Gotl- " Ke * 
ftitu tions of the . .Empire to Perfedhon: He.tfeftored 'the- jEuftreriofithe moblie Families who 
defeended of jdtatigltfl .one,°4ti?e ! --iQ»nders>ofi:the QnmJeManmhji '.'andlfcf Shun, and Tau, 
and Tu, the firft Legislators of the; Empire} all thefe Families Chew endeavoured to extinguifh 
by keeping than Ip Qmcarity. ..•>* .aVrii; '■'* .--fife-’; ' 1 •/ .rip-ri-v:-:*: . .. 

Thefe illuftriousPerfons Law ,themifelves,-r?il.iof a fuddenpffirider? the Prote&ion of this new . i 

Emperor, re-invefted in their former Dignities, .%nd;adorned y^ith'’additional Titles of Honour. 

In fh'ort, he was very careful to increafe filial Piety, and to perpetuate the Memory of deceafed 
Parents,’by enjoining their Children to pay to them - after Death , the fame Honours and Duties 
which they paid them when alive. orb : 

Next follow the wife Precepts of Chew kong fhe Brother of the Emperor Vu vang, whom particular 
Honour, Wifdom and other Virtues have rendered for ever'famous. The Emperor, when he Ajcmmt of , 
died, intruftedhim with the Tutelage ofhisddeft Son, and, the Government of the Empire. 

Vol. I. ' 5 1 during* 
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Who isiK- 
koneci the 
Inventor of 
the Marri- 
ner’s Com- 
paCt, 


Extraff from the Shu king, 


durV his Minority. The Invention of the Needle, or the Mariner’s Conipafs, is attributed to 
him & The Ambaffadors of 'Tong king and Kochincbina , when they came to pay their Tribute to 
the'new Emperor, had differed a great many Fatigues in their Paflage, by their not being ac - 
quainted with the Courfe they ought to have held, upon which Chew kong gave them a Mariner’s 
Com pals which guided them on their Return, and procured them a happy Voyage. 

In jfho'rt, in the Shu king , which among the Chinefe is of very great Authority, we find 
Vice punifhed, and Virtue rewarded, together with a great many fine Inftrudions for the good 
Government of a State, and wife Regulations for the public Weal: Alfo the Principles, the Rules 
and the Models of the Morals of the firft Heroes, who have governed their Empire, and for 
whofeMemory that Nation has always prefervedan extraordinary Regard. We fhall give fome 
Extracts of this Book, which P. Premare , an ancient Miffionary in China, has collected, who 
allures us, that they are tranflated with all the Exactnefs and Faithfulnefs imaginable. 


Maxims of 
Government 
and Obedi¬ 
ence. 


Encomium 
of the wife 


Chandler of 
a good Ma. 
giarace.. 


Some ExtraBs from the Shu king, in a Dialogue upon 
the Maxims of the antient Kings. 

W H E N a King, fays Tu, knows how difficult it is to be a good King, and when a 
Subject knows how much it cofts to fulfil all his Duties faithfully ; the Government 
is perfect, and the People make a fwift Progrefs in the ways of Virtue. 

That is certain, replied the Emperor, and I love to be difeourfed with in this manner. 
Truths, fo well grounded, ought never to be concealed. Let all wife Men be diftinguifhed, 
and not one of them fuffered to remain in Oblivion; then all the Kingdoms of the World will 
enjoy a profound Peace. But to reft entirely upon the Sentiments of wife Men, to prefer them 
to’ his own; to treat Orphans with Kindnefs; and never to rejedt the Suit of the Poor, are Per¬ 
fections only to be found in a very wife King., (*) 

In effect, iays Pe i, the Virtues of a wife King are of a boundlefs Extent, and of an indefati¬ 
gable Activity5 he adts, he concerts, he penetrates all; in Peace he adorns, and in War fub- 
dues, all: TheauguftHeaven tenderly loves him, and makes him the Executor of its Decrees; 
it gives him all that is contain’d within the Four Seas, and confirms him Mafter of this 
lower World. . 

You may add, fays Tu, that thofe who obey him are happy ; and that it is a great Unhappi- 
nefs to difpleafe him: For as the Shadow follows the Body, and the Echo, the Voice, fo' 
Rewards attend Virtue, and Punifhments the Crimes. 

You reafon well, replied Pe /, he muft then watch inceflantly, and dread Vices that are more 
fecret and refined; he muft carefully avoid fenfual Pleafures, and be cautious in ufing even thofe 
that are lefs criminal. He muft conftantly advance the truely wife, and diredtly expel the worth- 
lefs; doing nothing without Caution, and forming no Defign but what he can avow to the 
World; never abandoning Juftice in Complaifance to the People, nor the People, to follow' 
his own VieWs; in one Word, he muft carefully examine his moft minute Inclinations, and 
maturely weigh his flighteft Actions. This is the way to attract the Love and Homage of all 
the People in the Univerfe. 

Ah Prince [ anfwer’d Tu , addreffing himfelf to the Emperor, ah Prince! all this well deferves 
our Confideration. Perfedt Government fprings like a Tree* from its Root, and its firft Princi¬ 
ple confifts in furnifhing the People plentifully with the Means of Subfiftence, viz. Water, Fire, 
Metals, Wood, Land and Grain. Thefe we may call the fix Magazines from which Plenty 
proceeds. To regulate the Defires, of the Heart, to promote Commerce, to put a great Value 
upon every thing that contributes to Life; thefe-are the three Points neceffary to the Union 
of the People, and to keep them at Eafe. The Sum of thefe ( Nine very important Articles 

have an admirable Connection among themfelves: Order them to be put in Verfe, that the People 
raayfmg nothing elfe. Reform your Subjedts, by rewarding Virtue: But prevent them by 
punifhing Crimes from relapfing to Vice: Excite them by-fine Songs upon thefe nine principal 

Articles, and nothing fhall be able to fhake the foundations of your Empire. 

Draw near, Yu, faid the Emperor, you are. the Man whom T want, and I defign to appoint 
you my-SuccefTor in . the Empire. a 

.Alas! replied Tu, the < little Virtue which I have, will bend? and fink beneath that bur¬ 
den: 1 And the, People whp know me well, will never approve of your Choice. But you have 
Kau yau: He is truly wife, and poffefs’d of all neceffary Qualifications. H;e has infpired the 
Love of Wifdom into all the People, who feeling its effedts, carry him in their inmoft Heart. 
Refiedt a little; think how' much he: deferves, an d how little,!. Raife him, fince he appears fo 
worthy,; and. drop me ns a ufelefs Betfon: Virtue alone ought to be vour Guide in an Affair of 
fo much Confequence. ; 

rp 1 | now * fa f s the Emperor, that Kau yau. is very proper to maintain my Laws, I make him the 
Iruftee of my Juftice Learn then, perfedtly the five kinds of Punifhments, in order worthily 
to maintain the chief Articles, of my Laws. Begin always by Iriftmdtion that you may not be, 

■ '' ■ ■ ' • ''■■■'• " obliged- 

j * th,t “ -* " 
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obliged to punifh; propofe, as your chief Aim, ftrongly to engage my People to tread in that 
true Mean where Virtue refides, and by io doing you will fulfil all my Views. 

Then, fays Kauyau, I muft be as perfect as you are, I muft never run into Excels of any kind ; 

I muft be civil to the Grandees, and kind to the People: I muft notalvvays treat my Children with 
Favours, and never with Punilhments. I muft excufe Faults committed thro’ Inadvertence, 
however great they are; but feverely punilh the Faults proceeding from Malice, how¬ 
ever trilling. I muft chaftife llightly ^Crimes that are not well proved; and reward Services 
of doubtful Importance, rather above, than below, their Value. I muft hazard the not execut¬ 
ing the Law in all its Rigour, rather than to put one innocent Perfon to Death. Tbefe, great 
Emperor, are part of the Virtues we admire in you; all your Cares tend only to preferve the ' 

Lives of your Subjects: And in this you perfectly anfwer their Vows: This is futiicient, there 
is no occafion for a criminal Judge, in order to execute the Laws of fo good a King, 

Make me, replies the Emperor, like the Perfon you Ipeak of; learn me to follow your Lef- 
fons fo well, that my Example may be as an impetuous, yet kindly. Wind, which carries along 
with it all Hearts; fo that real Happinefs may be diffufed through all the Parts of my Empire ft, 

When a King is folidly Virtuous, fays Kauyau ; he thus enters into all the good Counfels 
that are given him, and always aCts in Concert with the wife Minifters he has chofen. 

Nothing isfo true, fays the Emperor; but explain yourfelfa little more circumftantially. 

A good King, replies Kau yau , has no Paffion fo predominant as to advance more and more Chamber 0 f 
in the Study and Practice of Wifdom, fo that he puts no Bounds tofo ufefrf an Exercife, By: a s oodPrillce ■ 
this fine Example, he firft inftruCts all his royal Family; this is afterwards Communicated to 
all his Subjects, and in the End, fpreads among the moft diftant People. Of io great Importance 
it is for a King to be Virtuous! 

Tu applauds, and refpeCtfully receives, thefb Words, which are fo fall of Wifdom. 

All may be reduced to two Points, fays Kau yau. To know the Characters of Men, and to 
render the People happy. 

Is that all? (interrupts Tu) Our good King,. how perfect foever he is, will find a great 
deal of Difficulty in this. To know the Characters of People • thoroughly, is never to err in 
the Choice of thofe we employ. • To -render a People happy is to load them with Favours, and 
entirely to gain their Love. When a Prince has fo great Qualities as theft, what Dread needs 
he have of fuch a Wretch as When tew? What difficulty will he find to fubdue fuch a Rebel 
as Myait? And what harm can a Sycophant and a Hypocrite like Kong kong do him ? 

Neverthelefs, fays Kau yau, you may add, that there are Nine Virtues which a Prince GoodGo 
ought well to know, in order to make them' familiar to him: It is not enough that he has a vernmentto 
general Notion, that fuch a Man has fuch and •-fuch a Virtue: He muft moreover know what rcdu ‘ 
Proofs that Man has given of his really poffeffing itt ^ou^alk; vvhat thefe Nine Virtues are ?' • c ‘ !S ' bk ‘ • 

* I require, continued Kau yau , a Greaftfefs of So^^heither- hafi^hty nor iafeufibfe; Nine v; r - 
anoble Indifference, but without Inactivity; a charming Goedpfeft; fe&t Without -Indolence of- wess neceffa * 
Coarfnefs; a Genius delicate, but induftrious and laborious;»a Humanity and ■Poliiebeis attended 7 cnign^‘ 
with Refolution and Courage ; an Uprightnefe of • Mind, whichi knows- how to temper Severity 
with Mercy; aUnderftandiug that comprehends the greateft, yet negleCt&not- the^ finalleft Matters; 
a Mind firm, but neither ftubborn nor- fierce. Tn fhort,x a Magnanimity and which yields 
only to Juftice: Thefe are the* Nine Virtues; upon, which a Pfince ought to regulate himfelf,. 
that he may diftinguifti the different Characters of Men: For-this is the gr'qateff good Fortune a 
King can wifhfor, that he may reward the-Virtuous. •• •’ ■ • 

Three at leaft of thefe Virtues are reqtiitfed in a; Grandee of the Court;: to enable him.'to - 
govern his Family rightly ;S and a- Tributary King: muft have fix, in order tc^ fender the State, 
entrufted to him, happy. • ®iiPulhthe Nine, thathe may adapt the; 
Employment of every Man under him to Ms Capacity and; Meriiy 'thitf the > Great and Small ; 
may meddle only in their owrr Affairs*, anff nb Workmen -unfeafonabl^' employed. ' If 
he is intent upon-the five moft'neceftary Tfilftg9v ft will %eafy fdr him to fueeesd ; . 

A King ought- well to underftand how tdfeach his SubjeCti fo-imitate' him in liisTleafiftes-v' 

Therefore, heus obliged fokeepa Watch over himfelf, left he Should fail in any Point of tfibfe. bad Example 
numerous Af&irs rha^aily 1 oCcdf -to him. Thelubaltern Officers ought likew-ife to-watch with- ^ a King, 
out any Relaxation, reflecting that Heaven devolves'its Power upon the King, and that the King: 
intrufts his with them, and that .eonftquently .they are in its Place, that whatever they do msy 

be coniidered as the Work of Heaven ft . , . ' ■ : ■ ■ 

It is Heaven , that- puts the immutable Laws of Society im Order. Draw me up the five Laws The juftice 
and let them be inviolably regarded. It is Hfcftfen who deterrdineft the di'ffereht Ditties that are 
to be obferved by Men. Regulate the Five Duties, and let every one conform himfelf to them, v en . 
according to his Rank and State: But let them always add a fincere-and a cordial RefpeCt, by 
'■'kft. ' ■ : : v ::.: equally. 


(f) What'regards the raiftng Tu to the Throne is omitted 1 
here. But it 'is agreed, that the Shu king has fuffer’d many 
Alterations ; that the half of it is 'loft 1 } and that . what 
e leaped the Flames and the Worms has been patch’d op in the 
beft manner they could. It was therefore thought moft natural 
to place the Advancement of Tu, after he himfelf had told how 
lie drain’d off the Waters. 

(*) It is in fuch Palfages as thefe, where we fee the fubume 
Brevity of Style in thefe antient Books. Eighteen Letters con¬ 
vey a clear Idea of thefe nine Virtues, with the Quality each 


Virtue Ought tddfave'tci prevdntits degeheratiilg'into Vice; and 
all this in a"Manner fo lively and .fo fin'e,* that it muft fuffer 
by a Tranllatibn into any European Language. 

(J) The" antient Commentaries, Ching i, iiiy upon this 
Place: The laws, Rites, Rewards and punilhments come all 
from Heaven. - Its Will, is to reward the Good, and to chaftife 
the Bad} for nothing but Good or Ill is rewarded or pnnifh'd 
by Heaven. When it chaftifea or rewards, neither Great nor 
Small can efcape its Juftice, 
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equally fliunnmg Hypocrify and Pride. It is Heaven which advances the Virtuous; f 0 there 
are different Poits in the five different Diftrifts of the Empire. Heaven rewards the Guilty ; 
fo there are five Punifhments for five different Degrees of Guilt. Oh, how numberlels are the 
Cares that good Government requires! Heaven hears and fees} all, but it is by the Voice of the 
People that it judges of Kings. Heaven is always terrible, but an oppreft People routes it to 
Vencreance. It chaftifes great and fmall without Diftin&ion, but Kings have a thoufand times 
more to dread than other Men. What I have told you, Sir, is the pureft Truth, but the 
main Point is to reduce it to Practice. 

The Emperor declar’d with a loud Voice, that he could not with for any thing more true 
or more juft than all he had heard. For which reafon Kau yau refumed the Difcourfe, and 
faid with great Modefty : l know well that my Underftanding is very limited,, but I am confci, 
ous that I have no other View or Defire but to employ it' all in affifting you rightly to govern 
your Subjects. 

The Emperor then turning to Yu ; Draw near, faid he, and in your turn give me fome wife 
Counfels. 

What can I fay, replies Yu, or what can I add to the Difcourfe of Kau yau ? For my Share, 
I have only one thing at Heart, which is, to employ myfelf conftantly without a moment of 
Relaxation. How can that be, afks Kau yau ? The Waters, replies Yu, if I may fo fpeak, 
rofe to the Heavens, and overflowed the higheft Mountains, fo that the People miferably 
perifhed. In the mid ft of this frightful Deluge mounted upon four different Vehicles (*) I 
began, with cutting down the Woods, following the Chain of Mountains: After which, 
Pei and I taught Men to eatFlefh, I likewife made the great Rivers to run into the four 
Seas, and the Brooks to difeharge thcmfelves into the Rivers. Hew tji and I next taught 
Men the ufe of Corn, and the Art of tilling the Ground: I afterwards let them into the 
.Advantages of Commerce; by means of which, all the People had whereon to fubfift, and 
the Univerfe enjoyed Peace. • 

You have great Reafon, interupts Kau yau , to fay that you give yourfelf no.Refpite; but 
proceed to difcourfe upon this fine Subject. 

All depends, continued Yu, upon the Care with which a Sovereign watches over his own Per-, 
fon. I allow it, fays the Emperor. Then, anfwers Yu, place your Happinefs . in Virtue alone. 
Beware of the leaft thing that can difeompofe this valuable Happinefs; and above all, fufter.no 
Minift e rs about you, but fuch as are of confummate Integrity and unfhaken Sincerity, Thus, 
when you command, you will.be inftantly and joyfully obeyed; becaufe you will com¬ 
mand nothing, but what the People will ardently wifli for. Thus, you will find yourfelf loaded 
with the moll illuffrious Bleflings of (f) Shang ti, and you will have, the Glory to [execute.his 
Will in the new Order which he fhall eftablifh. . ■ ' - • 


Behold, lays the Emperor,. a Minifter who loyes: me; and I, in return,. love a Miniffer who 
is fo worthy of Efteem. Draw near then, Yu, and hear me attentively, (f) 

The Praife Youl ‘ Labours to remove,the Deluge have touched me. 1 You are. faithful, and your Merits 

of Yu, are great; you are wife in my.-Eyes, .and indefatigable in whatever concerns the public .Good; 
in your private Character, you .are modeft; and notwithftanding what. you have done, you 
entertain a very humble Opinion of yourfelfI fayrit again,, you ! are wife, and do notbbaftof- 
your.Talents; no Perfon can difpute your Abilities,; yet you don’t -vaunt of your fine Affions; 
and all muft yield to .you the firlb Rank: I feek.only after Virtue, and l praife only good Works. 
I entruff into your Hands, the Government of the WorldAfcend my Throne and Reign., Re-, 
member there is nothing to fear but one (§) : Paftip% and,,( || : } : right Reafon is .of infinite Deli¬ 
cacy. It muff be pure, it muff: be fimple, and. always, prqferye,a juft Mean.- - Do not amufe 
yourfelf with groundlefs Stories, and never undertake a--Defign,-without thoroughly weighing is. 
Neceffity of * s more amiable than a good King ? What has he to fear except the People ? Whom 

reciprocal will the People honour if not their King ?i‘But haw can he maintain, himfelf without the Affi- 
Srince 1Xt £ an f e of , the Pec ?P le? -Apply yourfelf then, wit.h -4 yPur ; Abi%,. watch ; .Night.and Day in the 
and Subjects, Duties of your Charge-; Syrpals,, if it be poffjble, .the Defires.and Expectations pf your Subjects: 

Take particular Care of the Poor and the Miferable, and .by that means, your Reign will be' 
eternal. The Order which I have laid before you .will give peace to the World: And through 
you, I will fubdue all mine Enemies. Obey- it,then, and you need ordain ; noi other, ' 


(*) The Chinefe endeavoured to guefs.what thefe Vehicles 
were. The Text fays Y/e tfay ; it is true, the Letter Tfi fignifies 
four; but it. is very difficult to explain whac the other Letter 
prefents to the Eyes, it is Kyu, a Chariot, Tfay, oi Jffiiaim, 
and Suffering!. The Reader is left to judge how fuch a Ma- ‘ 
chine could affff Yu in carrying off the Waters.- 
tt) n not » fa / s the antient Commentary Ching i, the People 
alone that reward this Good King, for Mag ii 'loads him like- ’* 
wife with Favours to reward his Virtue. 

, ft) 1 his is thcPafiage omitted, of which vve have taken no¬ 
tice, and which is (applied in this Place.' This Difcourfe of the.'. 


Emperor is in blank and mifccllaneons Verfes; moll of them., 
being without Rhytriesyand.fomc of them of unequal Meafure- 
Jf all the Shu king is not in Verfe, a great : many jPaffageS) like 
. the prefent, are imbroidered with it. : . ' 

Tf) TheTextTays, Jin fin, that istofhy, the Heart of . 
This is hot properly Paffion, but it is the Inclination by which 
we are byafs’d 5 .and is as it were the.inward part of the Mind. • 
(J|) The Text fays, Yau fin. that is to fay, the Heart of Rt«j K 
tho‘ it is not properly Jleafon; but the Superior part-of the 

Soul,which enclines to the purell;and rightefl.i?w>»- ■ 
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The Speech which Chong whey is faid to have made to the 
Emperor Ching tang. (*) 

O Prince! what do you fay ? It is the (+) Yyen which gives life to Men: As they 
.are (f)'fubjedt to a thoufand different Paftions; if they liad not a Mailer to keep them 
in their Duty, they could not live in Peace: But Heaven fends them a very wife King, 
and by means of him, renders them good and happy. 

The infamous Kye, extinguifhed all the lights of Reafon; and the poor People fell as it were 
into a-flood of Fire. But Heaven has given you all the Prudence and neceffary Force to deliver 
the Univerfe from its Evils. Finifh what the great Yu fo well began; follow his Footlleps, and 
refpedtfully obey the Orders of Heaven. The King of Hya is blameable, becaufe he employed 
the Name of the moft High to authorife his unjuft Commands. Heaven has chaftifed him and 
committed the Empire to you, that you may reftore the World to its primitive Plappinefs. 

You know that the cruel Kye had likewife fome wife Men about his Perfon, but moft of 
his Counfellors were as worthlefs as himfelf. In that fatal time, 1 we found ourfclves mingled 
with all thefe wicked Wretches, like a little good Grain fow’d in a Field full of Tares. How 
could we fhun the dangers-that encompaffed us? there was no Man but trembled for hi mf elf 
and Innocence was a good handle to be fufpe&ed. How much, the'n have you, Sir, to dread, 
who are adorned with fo many Virtues? Fame proclaims them aloud every where; You are 
look’d upon as a very wife Prince, and far remov’d from all bafe Pleafures, as being entirely dilinte- • 
refted, bellowing Polls only upon the,moft Virtuous; and always proportioning the Reward to 
the Merit. It is well known, that you, with pleafure, prefer the Opinion of another to your own; 
and that you attribute to-others, all the good you yourfelf do : That you never excufe, 
but are always ready to corredl, yourfelf In lhort, there is feen in you a greatnefs of Soul, 
worthy of the Empire of the World, join’d to a paternal goodnefe and tendernefs for your Peo¬ 
ple. So many Virtues have gain’d you the Hearts of all. For this Reafon, the petty King Ko 
having rejected brutally your Prefents, you was oblig’d to march againft him 5 and, by that 
means, begin your juft Conquefts. Was you in the Eaft? The People of the Weft impati¬ 
ently expected you. Was you fettling peace in the North ? The Barbarians of the South fighed for 
you ; and every one cryed out in a mournful Voice, Why did he not firft come to onr Afliftance. 

Nothing was heard but People faying one to another, Let us waiffor our good King; whenever 
he fhall appear we ihall receive new Life. Thus, Sir, you fee how great the People’s Affedlion 
was for you. . 

One mull have no fcruple to be a King, but he mull labour to render himfelf a good King, Max;ms 6] - 
With this View diftinguifh the N Wife, and aflift the Worthy; Load thofe, whofe fidelity is Government 
approved, with Glory ; and affift thofe who have only .upright Intentions; Set Tutors over 
fuch of the petty Kings as are' weak: Abridge thofe of Power who make a bad Ufe of it: 

Deprive fuch as break into good order, of their Crown; and thofe, whofe Crimes render them 
unworthy to reign, of their Liyes. Thus you will curb the Bad, and guard the Good. And 
all thefe Rings doing their Duty, you will caufe. Virtue and Peace to reign all over the World. 

As foon as a Sovereign endeavours to make a daily Progrefs in Virtue, all the People will ., e9 
have Hearts only to - love him,; But if he imagines' that he has done enough, he is defpis’d and O fgood Con- 
abandon’d even by his neareft Relations. -Apply yourfelf with all your Heart to the iexefcifesduft in a 
of the greateft Virtues, that .your .Subjects may find in y fiu a, fimUhed Model. Let Juftice Pmce * 
regulate all your Actions, and the pureft Reafon ferve as a curb upon your Appetites. A 
good (j[) King leaves Riches enough to his Children, when-he leaves them the example of-his 
Virtues; I have always heard it faid that it is the part of a King, to look upon others, as being 
able to teach him fomewhat; for he who loves totaught, enriches himfelf On the con¬ 
trary, a fore Method for a Prince to deftroy himfelf, is to believe that others can do himjio Ser¬ 
vice : For it is a narrow way of thinking, for a Man to believe himfelf felf-fufficient. Endea¬ 
vour to end as happily as you have begun: Remember that Heaven is juft; that it elevates .the 
Good and chaftifes the Bad. Folloft the Laws exadlly, that you may be fare of eternal Hap- 
pinefs^ ■' ' ii; • r; ; 


{*) This Ching tang dethron’d the Tyrant ^,' in^whora the 
Family of the Hja was extinft. . . . ' ' 

(J) Heaven. . 

(i-) The ancient Commentary Ching i {peaks thus, The ‘Tyai 
produced Man, and gave him a Body and a Soul. Every Man 
then has a vifible and material Body: and a fpiritual intelli¬ 
gent Soul. Man being formed in this Manner, Tyen ailifts him; 
1 don’t mean fimply, that' after it had given him a Body 
and a Soul, gave him feveral Laws; : but that it likewife affilts 
him in a ’more particular manner. 'For Man fpeaks, thinks, 
adls, diftinguifhes the Good from the Bad, and the Bad from 


the Good : He Hands jn need of Food and Raiment: Sometimes 
he is in Plenty, fometimes in Want, and by Tjirns in Motion 
and in Reft. But to keep himfelf flviftly juft sStiidft all thefe, 
he muft have; the:. Affijtanee of Tycn: For there is within a 
ftrait Road, which if he follows he is happy ; ifheforfakes it 
unhappy. For which Reafon Heaven unites itfelf to Man, and 
conftantly affifts him to tread in this Path that conduits him to 
Immortality. ■ . 

(|jj ThisThonght is not formally in the Text} but it is the 
Senfe of-all this Harangue, and the Interpreters make ufe of it 
to conneft what,goes before with what follows. 
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InftruBions which (*) I yun gave to the young Tay kya. 


e EI R of Ching tang! Do not prefume too much upon the prefent Prote&ion of Heaven, 
for the continuance of its Favours depends, in feme meafure, upon yourfelf. You 
ought not to reckon that Happinefs is to continue for ever. The conftant Practice 
of Virtue can alone fecure your Crown: But if you abandon Wifdom, you will infallibly 

forfeit whatever Heaven has beftowed'upon you. 

You have an illuftrious Example of this in the King Kye: He deviated from the Path of 
Virtue to Impiety and Cruelty. The fupreme Tyen reje&ed him, and afterwards look’d all 
' over the Earth in fearch of fome one, who was worthy to reign inftead of this unhappy Prince: 
As foon as fuch a one was found, it determin’d to enlighten and condudt him. But that which 
Tyen loves and looks for, is a pure and conftant Virtue. This is what it requires in a new King, 
whom it deligns to give to the World. 

Ching tang and I only were of that Charafter. As we were both equally devoted to Virtue, 
Heaven lov’d us, and carried us in its Heart. For this reafon, it gave us the Government of 
the whole World. Having, thus, both Heaven and the People on our Side, we eafily overthrew 
the Empire of the Hya; not that Heaven entertain’d an, irregular Affedlion for us, but fuch as it 
entertains for pure and folid Virtue. It was not becaufe we caballed for the iuffrages of the 
People, but becaufe the People could not refill fo much Virtue. When one is entirely devoted 
to Wifdom, he is always fuccefsful, always fatisfied, and always happy: But when one is Vir¬ 
tuous by halves and by ftarts, he inftantly proves the Reverfe of this.. Happinefs or mifery then 
depends upon Man himfelf; becaufe the rewards- or punishments of Heaven depend upon his 
good or bad Adtions. ■ > . 

Heir of 'Ching tang ! The Empire you poflefs is but new; let your Virtue be new -likewife. 
Endeavour by inceffantly reforming yourfelf, that there may be no difference between the firft 
and the laft Day of your Reign. Raife none to Pofts, but Such as have Wifdom and Talents. 
But as for your firft Minifter, he ought: to be; a Perfon accomplished in all Refpeds; becaufe, 
it is he who is to render you. folidly Virtuous, and he is to be the Channel through which your 
Virtues are to be communicated to all your People. It is hard to find a Man fo perfed ; you 
therefore are to ufe the utmoft Pains to enquire after him; to the end that the Minifter and the 
King, having the fame Defires and the fame Zeal, they may form, 'by a ftridt and intimate union, 
($) one undivided whole . 

True Virtue never pins itfelf down to the Opinions of a ftrange Mafter; floe hears no Dic¬ 
tates but thofe of folid Good, which does not always enjoin the, fame thing ; in following its 
Leffons, you diredly ad according to the different Circumftances ; but ftill with a ftrict attach¬ 
ment to Uniformity, without which, there can be nothing good. Then all the People {hall 
cry; “ How pure and how perfectly uniform is his Heart ? He. is. worthy of the Empire he 
has received ; and-will render his Subjects eternally happy. ■’ 


*fhe Hiftory and Conversation of theEmperor Kau tfong 
and his Minifter Fu ywe. 

T HE. Emperor anfwers the Grandees by a fhort Note under his own Hand, in which he 
t?lls them. <c Ever fince I fucceeded to the Empire of the World,I have ftill feared that! 
had not all the Virtues requifite for right Government; for which reafon, hitherto I have 
never ventured to give any Order. But my Thoughts being employed during, the lilence of the 
Night, only upon the Means of worthily difcharging my Duties; It feemed to me the Lord 
delivered to me, from his own Hand, a faithful Minifter ; This is the extraordinary Man that 
Hiftory of a t0 Ipcah to you in my Stead, ” ... '." 

^v"n te b TheEmperor then caufes the Picture of the promifed Minifter to be drawn, according as 
he appeared, to him, and omitted nothing to make a Difcovery-of him, tho’ conceal’d in the 
moft rempt|.£6mer of the Empire. A Man employed in' building a little Grotto'at the foot ot 
the Mountain Ten t was found by the Meflengers, who thought he perfectly refernbled the 
Picture which they had in -their Hands; As foon as the Emperor faw -him he immediately 
, : \ ' • c’-- ■■■ r .... ■ ■ knew 


t ) ft » pretended that I yun affifted Ching tang to dethrone' 
Ky$. ■ T&f .kja, is fuppofed to be the Son.of Ching tang, and it is 
ftud that lyiu Ihut him up in his Father’s Tomb for threbYears; 
But it is certaih that in the Body of theText no mention is made 
of ‘lay lyn, but of T/i tang, which only fignifies, a young Prince 
in his Minority. Nor can we anfwer for the bold Aftion im- ‘ 
pitted to I yun. TheText perhaps only intimates, that I>«» Cent 
the yoimgPrmce to be inftrufted at the Burying Place, .and upon 
the Tomb of Ching tang . Whatever Truth is in all this, it is 


added .that' this Fiece .contains, the laft Councils w j HC 
gave him, when he retired from the Court; to lead a p 
; Tifein repofeand folitude, ■ f rin . 

! i (t) This Idea of a good King, and a perfedt Mind et 
ing.ow undmded Whole, was Arongty, imprinted upon the ‘ 
of him or them who wrote tliefe Books. , They alledge 
ftances of it, Tau and Shun, Shun and Yu, Fit <V«ng aiul ‘ 
long. . But this docs not extend farther. . 
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knew him, and in prefence of all his Court, made him his firft Minifter; peaking io him in 
thefe Terms* 

Fail not to advife me every Day, and very frequently to reprove toe* that thus, you may The Em- 
help me to acquire true Wifdom. „ Confider me as a piece of unham mered Iron, and that you P er0 5 Ka l 
are to fhape and to polifh me. Confider that I am to pals a broad and a dangerous Torrent) and Delref^be 
that you are to ferve me both for Bark and Oars. Confider me as a dry parcht piece of Ground; re P rov ’ d tor 
and that you are to be the kindly Shower that is to refrelh, and render it fertile. Open therefore hls i ' auhs ' 
your Heart, and pour into mine all the Riches your’s contains. But be fure not to fpare-me t 
For if the Medicine is too weak, the Difeafe can never be removed. Unite all ye who approach 
nay Perfon, and unanimouily endeavour to correct nae. So that as the worthy Heir of the 
Virtues of Ching tang, and the Imitator of our ancient Kings, I may be able to make my 
Subjects happy. Acquit then yourfelf faithfully of the Talk I impofe upon you, and never 
relax in your Endeavours, till I am fuch a Prince as I ought to be. 

Fu ywe anfwers the Emperor thusAs a Piece of Wood becomes ftraight by following the His Minif- 
Line, fo Kings become Virtuous by following the wife Councils that are given them. When Kr ' b An^,ver • 
a king is Virtuous, his firft Minifter is, of himfelf, induced to do his Duty: But if, befides this, 
a Prince earneftly defires to be advifed, who will venture to difobey his glorious Commands? 

A good King is in place of Heaven, and treads the Path that is mark’d out to him. In obe¬ 
dience to its Supreme Will he. divides the Empire into different Kingdoms. He eftablifhes 
their Kings in.whom he can confide; placing about them able PerfOhs to alfift them in the 
Government of their States: Far from minding his own Pleafures, he tbinks-himfelf; born only 
to make the World happy : We can fay of Heaven alone, that it (f) fees and hears all Things 
by itfelf, and of good Kings alone, that they endeavour as much as they can.in this to imitate 
Heaven. For which reafon, their great Officers are always full of Submiffion and Relpedt: 

And the People fecurely tafte the Sweets of Peace. 

Shame can only come to Kings by their iffuing forth unjuft Orders: And the Rebellions of 1 
the People only proceed from their Princes making War upon too flight Grounds: Beftow no 
Reward but upon Merit. Cloaths had better be locked up in a Gheft; than given away with¬ 
out any reafon : Before you pppifh any one, examine? yourfelf well.. A King who perfectly 
fulfils thefe four Points, is truly enlightened) and every thing confpires to render him happy: 

The Repofe or the Diftra&ions of your Empire, depends upon thofe whom you place in Pofts. 

Give not therefore the fmalleft Employments away in Complailance to a Subjed, whom you 
know is incapable to bear it: And never truft any thing of Importance to a bad Man, however 
great his Qualifications may be. Examine ferjoufly before you ad, whether or not the Adion. 
you go about, is good in itfelf ): and' thok it is gooJfiu: itfelf, examine if it be proper at fuchkmd 
fuch a time, and ig. fuch and fuch Circumftances. The Man who imagines that ' he 'has Vir¬ 
tue, poffeffes but a very fmall Degree of it j and he who ?boafts? of hixAbility, lofes-all his 
•Merit. > -.•■■■■■ ■ ; " ‘do-c? '.' 0 ';^ ■ 

A great Forefight is requifite in all things,-as being the means .of averting, Misfortunes. Fa¬ 
vours; lavifhly difpofed beget Contempt) and the Man who does riot bluffiitofeetold of his Imall 
Faults, can never be guilty of great ones. All confiftff-in the due Regulation of ‘your Heart, 
for if that is right your Government will be peeled. Aistov what; -iCdncerns the Ceremonies, 
you are not to hegled outward Pomp, but you muft not entirely take up with that, becaufe all 
exterior Appearances muft proceed from the bottom of the Heart. In this cafe, too much Mean- 
nefs occafions Contempt, and too much* Show, Perplexity: So that both thefe Excefies afe to be 
equally avoided. f • : 

I,am charmed, cries the Emperor, with all that I have heard, and henceforth my only care inftance of- 
Ihall be to conform my Life to if, >lf I had not you to give me wholefome Advice, Ifhould not 
know how to demean myfelf fo.as to require Virtue. ? • ? 

Fu ywe respectfully knocked the Earth with his Forehead, and refum’d the Djfcourfe, The Dif- • 

ficulty, fay$ he, does not lye in knowing, but in pradtifing 'good. Love Virtue, Sir, Su*will Minifter. 
find nothing more fweet, and then you will refembfe the ancient' Kings your Ancef||fs,r' If 
I dont continue to fpetik t / y du as I have already done, I will be culpable,, and unworthy of the 
Rank to which you have raffed me. ' ' - 

' It is only you, fays the Emperor, that can furnifh me with fuch Literati as I would wiffi to have. 

You know that when Wine ($) is to be made, they throw Druggs itffo ft, in order to ferment and 

-y ■ give 


(f) There are -two Commentaries upon this, Paffage, and 
their Words are remarkable.. The firft is called and ex¬ 
plains it thus. “ _' '. ' 

Heaven never fpeaks, yet it commands our .Belief: The? 
fivereign Spirit is always unconcerned, and yet it is to be 
dreaded. As being fupremely true it inipires ns with Be¬ 
lief, and as being without Paffion, it. ftrikes us with Dread. 
Heaven, becaufe of its InComprehenfibility, is called. Spirit, and 
the Spirit, becaufe of Its Immutability and eternal Duration, is 
called Heaven. When we fay, that it enforces our Belief. 
becaufe .it is .perfeftly true, the meaning is, that it-poffeffes 
molt necellary and infallible Reafon, And when it isfaid 
that Heaven makes itfelf to be dreaded,bee&dfcutis impartial'! 
the Meaning is, that it is Juftice itfelf and none can infult if, 
unpunilhed. In lliort, it is here faid to know every thing, be¬ 
caufe it .isEternal, Immutable, and Incomprehcnfible. 


The fecond Commdntary is called- Je fyang, and is that of 
the late Emperor Kang hi, who explains it in this Manner. 

Heaven is above afiv'lajjdhftthing ,is more beautiful, nothing 
more juftf ■ Itand; m^inteWgait, and hears all 
things, tho v it has no Ears: Not only, the public Afts of Govern¬ 
ment, but whatfoever is tranfaeted in the moft retired and the 
remote Corners of the World lies open to. its.Eyc. It fees thro’ 
all, it penetrates all, it eica.miftes.all. This is the Model which 
a good King ihould propoffti neither his love nor his hatred is 
innubftced by Cftpricen? In. ftia Rewards he only has regard to 
Tight Reafon. Ancblfhfts it.-rafty, .in feme fenfebefaid of him, 
"that,- like; Heaven,- he hetfrs and fees every thing. v 
{%) The Gbine/t Wine .or rather Beer, is made of a particular 
Kind of Rice,,- -When it ,is almoft boil’d, they, muft put cer¬ 
tain Druggs into it tomake it ferment. , , . , , 
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Give it Strength ; your Councils have the like Effed upon me, they raife me, they give me a Cou¬ 
rage which I Ihould not have, were knot foryou. When a Soup .(f) is prepaid, you know they 
take'care to put Ingredient?into it, to hinder it from becoming mfipid. Your Leffonshave the 
Ame eff-ft upon me, they fenfon my Virtue. Labour then with me m teaching me to know 
myfelf, and be affucecl, that I have nothing in the World more at Heart, than to do whatever 

you defire me. , » 

To be willing to be inftrudted, replies Fuywe, is a very good Symptom, and thews that you 
have a real defire to do Good ; tho’ you never can attain to what you fo earneftly with for, but 
by following the Maxims of our ancient Kings. If a Prince can immortahfe himfelf by any 
ocher wav, it is a way to which I am yet a Stranger. 

I« what the The Study of Wifdom confifts, in a Man's being humble, (+) as if he wereincapable of any thing, . 

but at the fame time as (a) aftive, as if he had done nothing, and yet could do every thing. By 
Wifdom ccn “tliefe means, one will ffiun the two great Failings of Indolence and Pride. When a Man is free 
from thefe, his advancement in the Ways of true Wifdom is eafy and quick. _ Believe me, Sir, if 
you put this in Pradice you will foon prove itsEffeds. When a Man inftruds the Igno¬ 
rant/heat the fame time improves himfelf; and when he is conftantly employed in both the 
one and the other, that is, both as Mailer and Scholar, he at the fame time grows in Wifdom, 
almoft imperceptibly; But'that you, Sir, may not be miflead in this, you muft always take the 
ancient Kings for your Model. ' . 


The Shi king; or, Third Canonical Book of the firfl 
Order . 


T H E Character S/^fignifies Verfe > becaufe in effed, all this Book contains only Odes, Songs, 
and Verfes, compofed under the reign of the third Race, where we fee the Manners-, 
the Cufloms, and the Maxims of the petty Kings, who were fubordinate to the Empe¬ 
ror, defcribed. Some have only three Strophes, or Stanzas, which prefent the fame Thought, 
in three Lights very little different, except, that each Stanza feems to improve upon the preceding: 
The others appear to be in a more noble, and fublime Stile. The number of Stanzas is not con¬ 
fin’d,- but every Stanza confifts commonly of ten Lines. 

The Chmefe Interpreters are not very happy in decyphering thefe Verfes; for they have made 
a Syftem of them which is contradidory to itfelf, and befides, does not a great deal of Honour 
to thefe precious Remains of fo remote Antiquity: Great Prailes are there bellowed upon Virtue, 
and many wife Maxims are found amongft them; fo that Confucius gives them great Enco¬ 
miums, and a fill res us, that their Dodrine is very pure and very holy: From whence feme 
Interpreters, fefped, that this Work has fuffered by being interpolated with many bad Pieces; 

* for there are feme of them extravagant and impious, and looked upon as Apocryphal; how¬ 
ever, thefe Verfes are of great Authority in the Empire. Their Stile is very obfeura; this 
doubtlefs proceeds from, -the Laconifm, -the Metaphors, and the great Numbers of ancient Pro¬ 
verbs, with which the Work is Huffed. But this very Obfcurity procures them the Efteem 
and Veneration of their wife Men. ' 

Divifion of Thefe Pieces of Poetry'may bedivided into five different kinds. 

this Work, The firft contains the Encomiums of Men, illuftrious by their Capacities and Virtues; with 
many Inftrudions. which were ufed to be fung in the Solemnities, Sacrifices, Obfeguies, and 
Ceremonies, inftituted in honour of Anceftors. 

The fecorid contains the Cuftoms ellablilhed in'the Empire, and are, as-it were, Romances, 
compofed by private Perfons,; not fung, but recited, before the Emperor and his Minifters. We 
find there a natural Piduremf their Cuftoms, and the Defeds, both of the People and .tho 
Punces their Governors, are’ccnfured. v‘ . 

.The third is called Comparifon, becaufe all its Meaning- is explained by Similes and - Coin- 

The Manner of the fourth rifes to the Sublime, becaufe the Odes commonly begin with 
certain bold Strokes of the Marvellous, which prepare the Mind of the Reader to be attentive 
.to what follows. ■ 

The fifth contains the Verfes that are fefpeded, and were reckoned by Confucius to be Ape- 
cryptol ;That I may give the Reader feme Idea of this Work, I prefent him with feme Odes 
which P. Premare has faithfully mandated. r 


■ Tcx | fyfTmmnwy, Yen Hgnifies Salt, and Uvot'j 

n bmt tif Bruit which gives it a relifh. 

J *““»««* only pnflage wherein Humility'is recom- 
inended, far this Fundamental Virtue is extolled in many Places 
of t lefe’ancient Books s and ic in oi'tjinury cuough to, meet with 


Leffons of ,Humility among th'e Ghine/e Philofophets, butprcltf 
rare among thole of Greece and Rome. 

(a) The Chara&er of Gafar is drawn by Lucan almoft if 1 t‘ l9 
Tame Words r , 

Nil atfitm futat dum £»/,/ ftfynjftl agindum. * 


• SclS 
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O D E I. 


A young King defires InJlruSlton from his Minijieru 

I Know that a Man ought always to watch over himfelf; and that Heaven has an Intel¬ 
ligence which nothing can efcape, and whofe Decrees are irreverfible: Let us not 
therefore fay, “ He is fo far above and fo diftant from us, that he never minds what paffes 
below.” I know that he confiders all, that he pervades all, and that he is ever prefent with all 
But alas! I am yet too young, too ignorant, and too carelefs of my Duties* However, I apply my 
felf with all my Strength, and I endeavour not to lofe time; defiring nothing more ardently 
than to arrive at Perfection, I hope that you will affift me to cany fo heavy a Burden, and . 
that your Councils will help to render me folidly Virtuous, which is all I delire. 

ODE II. 


(*) In Pra'tfe of Ven vang. 

H EAVEN made this high Mountain, and Tay vang rendered it a Defart: This Lofs 
intirely proceeds from bis Fault; ' but Ven vang has reftored it to its firft Luftre. 
The Path which the former trod was full of Dangers: But the way of Ven yang is ftraight 
and eafy. Ye, the Race of fo wile a King, carefully preferve the Happinefs which he hath 
procur’d for you. 

ODE III. 


In Praife of the fame. 

H E. who is foie Monarch, and fupream Ldrd,defcends fo far ftom his Majefty, 
as to take care of things here below; always attentive. to ; the real Happinefs of the* 
World, he cafts his Eyes about the face of the Earth. He fees two Nations who have 
abandoned his Laws, yet the moft High does not abandon them, he tries them, he waits for 
them; he fearches everywhere for a Man according to his own Heartland he himfelf. would 
extend his Empire. With this View he affectionately fixes his Eyes upon the Weft, It is there 
he ought to dwell, and to reign with this new King. 

He begins then, by rooting up all noxious (-Jr) Herbs, and carefully nourififing the good : He 
lops off the luxuriant Branches of the Trees, and ranges them in a juft order : He plucks the 
Rofes, and he cultivates the Mulberry-Trees. The Lord is about to reftore to Men their pri¬ 
mitive Virtue : All their Enemies will flee before them: Heaven would give itfelf an ($) Equal; 
never was Will more abfolute, ■ .. 

The Lord looks upon' this holy Mountain: It is the Habitation of Peace, and here grows 
none of the Wood of which Weapons are made: His Reign is eternal; therefore no Trees 
we fee here, whofe Leaves fall to the Ground. It is the Work of the : moft High, who has 
exalted the younger Brother in place of the elder. ... 

Ven vang alone has a Heart, which knows how to love his Brethren ; he forms all their Hap¬ 
pinefs and all their Glory: Ifhe Lord fills him with all his good things, and has given him 
the Univerfe as a Reward. 

The Lord penetrates into the Heart of (||) Ven,Vang, and there he finds a fecret arid an in¬ 
explicable Virtue which diffufes its Fragrance all round, It is a wonderful Afiemblage of his 
moft precious Gifts; the Intelligence for regulating all, the Wifdom for in,lightning all. Sci¬ 
ence for teaching, Council for guiding, Piety and Sweetnefs for endearing, Strength and Majefty 
for awing, and in fine, Grace arid' Charms for winning, all Hearts; Virtues invariably the'fame. 
This is, as it > were, an Inheritance, which he has received from thelmofi: High, and a Happinefs 
v/hich he has communicated to his Pofterity. 

The Lord -has faid to Ven vang: When the Heart is not upright its Defires are diforderly, 
and it is not proper for faving the Univeffe: You are perfectly uncapable of thefe failings. Afcend 
then, firft, the Mountain, that you may draw all the World after you. There are Rebels 
Vol. I. 5 L that 


(*) Veil? vang, according to Interpreters and Hiftorians was 
Father to Vu vang, who was the founder of the 3d Race. 

(•!■) All this here muft be underftood Allegorically, according 
to the Stile of the antient Poetry. The Sbt king, is. full of fuck 
Paflages, _ ' ' . . ' 

(J) The Letters P^iueji ftgnjfics Companion, Equal, rt is tome 
times taken for Man and Wife. Some Interpreters have thought 


that the Spoufe, which Heaven appointed for Vm vang, is fpo- 
ken of here ; the Ski king, elfe where calls her ‘HjtnPvjej, that 
is to fay, the Sifter of Heaven. 

(||) The Text fays Vang ti, but the heft Interpreters agree, 
it is a wrong Reading, and that it fliould he Vm vang, becaufe 
all that is (aid in this Pa (Tags can Ire applied to none hut him. 
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tl'at difob-y their Sovereign: believing themfelves above. Men •, they tyrannize over them : Arm 
vourfdt wkh my Vengeance, difplay- your Standards,. put your Troops in Aray, re-eftablifh- 
Pe-e over all fix the Happinefs of your Empire, and arifwer what the World experts of you, 
Immediately Ven venig, without quitting his.. Court,, afeends to. the Top of the Moun¬ 
tain Re-enter into‘ your Caverns! ye ..'rebellious: "Spirits! .this is the Mountain of the Lord ; yo 

can have 'no admittance here. Thefe living Springs are of pure Water, where the Subjects of 
fr en vanr quench their Third ; thefe-Pleafures are not for-you, Ven vang has ohofen this Moun¬ 
tain; he has opened to himfelf thefe pure Fountains : Thither the loyal Subjects ought to come; 
Thither Kings fliould repair. r . . , 

The Lord has Laid to. (*) Venvang ; I love Virtue pure and fimple fuch as yours: It makes 
no great Noife, nor any- pompous Appearances: It is not forward ; it is not haughty; it may 
be laid, that you have Spirit and Underftanding, that you may conform yourfelf to my 
Orders: You know yohr'Enemy; make’head againfthim with all your Forces, prepare your war¬ 
like Machines, make ready your Chariots, march to the Deftrudtton of the Tyrant; chace him 
from the Throne which ' lie ufurps. Ye armed Chariots, haften not: Ye lofty Walls tremble 
not: Ven vang is not’ -precipitant in his March: He breathes nothing in his Anger but Peace: 
He takes Heaven to Wittiefs for the Goodnefs of his Heart: He is willing that they fliould fub- 
mit without fighting, and is ready to pardon the moft criminal. Far from incurring 
any contempt by' this Lenity, He never appear’d more amiable; but if they will not fubmit to 
fo many Charms,- his Chariots will- arrive with a. mighty Noife : In vain does the Tyrant truft 
to the Height and Strength of his Walls: Ven vang attacks, fights, and fubdues him: He de¬ 
stroys his cruel Empire ; and this Juftice is fo far from rendering the Conqueror odious, that the 
Uni’verfe was never more difpofed to obey his Laws.. 

O D E IV. 

. ; Councils given to a. King ; 


A Grave and a majeftic Outfide, is, as it were, the Palace where Virtue refides. But it is a true 
Saying : “ At prelent, the moft Ignorant have Knowledge enough to difeern the Faults of 
others; and the moft Clear-lighted are: blind to;their own. ” 

He who exads nothing of any Man which is above his Strength, is fit to teach the Univerfe; 
and the truly Wife does what he pleafes with the Heart of Man. ' Form no JDefign where In- 
tereft has the leaft lhare: Iffue Orders fo juft that you need flever to change them: And to anfwer 
thefe two Points, Preferve even the apperance of Probity and Virtue, that you may ferve as 
a Pattern to all your People ? . 

But alas 1 thele wife Leflbns are of no. farther Ufe: All is overturned; and, as it were, buried 
in a ihameful Debauch; and becaufe this Debauch-pleafes, Regularity and the Maxims of-our 
ancient^Kings are no longer ftudied, in order to revive their wife Laws. 

Aufpicious Heaven, you fay, does no longer protect you: But Heaven only loves theft 
who.are on the Side of Virtue: You are in the Middle of the Stream, and ought to dread, 
leaft if carry pu along. Be inceffantly upon your. Guard in. the fmalleft Matters, exadly obferve 
the Hour of rifing from, and going, to, Bed. Take care that your 'Houfe be always well regulated : 
Y6u will render your People diligent by your Example; if you keep your Chariots, your Hor- 
fes, your Soldiers, -and your Arms, in good Condition ; you will efcape War, and keep the 
Barbarians at a Diftance. ' 

. Perfect your People, and be the firft to obferve- the Laws which yon . yourfelf mreferibe: By 
this means, you will fave yourfelf a great .deal of Uneafinefs. Above all things, maturely 
weigh your Orders; and take great-care of your outward Appearance: Then.all will be peace- 
full, and all will be well. A Blemifh may be taken out of a Diamond by ftrongly policing 
it: But if your Words have the leaft Blemifh, there is no way to efface that. 

Never fpeak therefore but with great Caution;. anddo not fay, " It is only a’fingleWord.” Re¬ 
member that no other Perfon has the keeping of your Tongue; and unlefs you keep it yourfelf, 
you will commit a, thoufand. Faults. Words full of Wifdom are like Virtue which never 
paffes unrewarded: By her, you,afT|ft your Friehds; and your Subjects, who.are’your Children, 

will become Virtuous by following your Maxims from Age to Age 

While you are among wife Friend's, compofe. yourfelf. in fuch a Manner as that nothing 
may be Teen about your Perfon but what is fweet and amiable: When you are in your own 
Family Jet nothing that is. irregular efcape ..you; In fhort, when-you are alone in’the moft 
retired Corner of your Houfe, indulge your felf in nothing that is ihameful: nor fay, Nobody 
fees me: (j) For there is an .intelligent’Spirit , that Tees allHe comes when leaft expend, 
and it w he who ought to keep us continually watchfull over ourfelves. 


O The following are the excellent words of a Difciple of, 
..ant! a Commentator upon Chit hi. 

This admirable Perfon, fays he, is complaifant and gentle: 
humble and pliable: To bear him, one would fay, that he nei¬ 
ther knows nor is capable of any thing, Wlieh a 'Heart is thus 
difpofed, with what Riches may it not be fill’d ! For which rea- 
1cm the moft confpicuous. and . the higheft .Virtue is founded ' 
upon the Iblid and unmoycable Foundation of Humility; The 
underilanditig of no Man, is greater than his who really thinks 


mis own talents very confin’d. 

, (t) Ghu hi fpeaks in the following TermsA Man muft be 

well perfuaded, fays he, that the Lord of Spirits, and of a a 
Invifible Beings, is intimately diffufed. thro’ all. When he 
chines,'none can perceive that he is prefent; however attentive 
a -Man is, he ought always to fear; what then ought not tries 
to dread, who never have a thought of him ! The meaning o* 
all this; is That it* is not enough tci regulate the Outfide* but ' vC 
ought likewife watch upon what,paffes within, our Brealb 
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Your Virtue then ought not to be common, it ought to rife to the higheft Degree of Perfection. 

Regulate all your Motions fo well, that you may never leave the ftraight Path: Do not pafs the 
Bounds prefcribed you. by Virtue, and fhun whatever can offend her. Propofe yourielf to the 
World, as a Pattern, which it may imitate without Fear. The Proverb fays, “ A Pear is given for a 
Peach. You will not reap what you have fowed.” They, who tell you the contrary, deceive 
you ; it is as the Saying goes, “ Look for Horns in the Head of a Lamb newly brought forth.” 

A Branch of a Tree, which is eafy and pliant, takes whatever bent is given it: A wife Man 
pofieffes Humility, the folid Foundation of all the Virtues. Inform him of the fine Maxims 
of Antiquity; he immediately complies, and endeavours to put them in Practice. On the con¬ 
trary, he who is ftupid, thinks you impole upon him, and will believe nothing. Thus every 
one follows his own Propen fity. 

O my Son ! you fay, you are ignorant of good and evil: It is not by forceably dragging you 
along, that! would conduct you to true Virtue, but, by giving you fenfible Proofs of all I fay : 

It is not by barely hearing my Leffons. that you become wife, but, by patting them in Practice 
with all your Heart. To acknowledge, as you do, your Incapacity, is an excellent Difpofition 
to be foon qualified to inftrudt others; For,-from the Moment that a Man is no longer full 
of himfelf, nor puft up with an empty. Pride, whatever good he learns .in the Morning, he 
pradtifes before the Evening. 

Supreme Tyen (*) clearly diftinguifhes Good and Evil: He hates the Proud and cheriflies 
the Humble: There is not a Period oPmy Life in which I am. not liable to offend Tycn: 

Then how can we have a moment of Joy in fo miferable. a Life ? ; It pafies away as a Dream, 
and Death comes upon us before we are aware. This it is what gives me Grief. I forget nothing 
that may ferve to inftrudt you, yet you hear me with Reludtance. Far from approving my Leffons, 
they appear to you, perhaps, very rude. You fay that you have not yet attained the Period of Life 
when Wifdom is acquired; but if at prefent, you negledt to embrace Virtue, how can you 
arrive at her in a feeble old Age ? 

O my Son! I dictate to you only .the’great Maxima of our ancient-Kings. If you hear my 
Councils, you will never haveReafon to repent. Heaven is in Wrath; dread leaft it difeharges itfelf 
upon you and iyour 'Subjedts. !•You’ have remarkable Examples of its. Condudt in ipaftAges. 

The Lord never deviates from his own Ways. Reft affur<?d, that! your not" entering 1 immedi¬ 
ately into the Paths of Virtue which I have laid open to you, is the meaiisof drawing down 
upon yourfelf and your Empire the greateft Miferies. 

O D E V. 


Upon the Ruin [or-Fall]' of Mankindl wu; : 

I Lift my Eyes to Heaven, which appears, as if it, were , OprJMifenes have endured foe 
a long time: The World is loft: Wickednefs ipreads itfelf like a fatal Poifon: The Snares 
of Sin are extended on all Sides, and there.is, no appeaqmets j&RgfPfl&v -p . hu t 

We once had b'lifsful Fields 5 but Wpma^.dias deprived-us,; pfi ( thiem 5 ; .We.pnce were.Lord3 
of all; but Woman has made us Slaves. The. tiling file hatps pslrnaocence,} the thing fire loves 
is Impiety. ' - : •. r > r..a ; ...... ■. »•:; l. ;: ■; , 

The wife Hufband rears the Walls;, hut the Wife,-who gfafps at alljKnowledge, ..jjemqjl'fbe? 
them. O how enlightened is fhe! She is/a Bird; whofe Note is fatal j apd; thfyExpe/Lof her 
Tongue is the Ladder,-by’which all ours Miftries defeend. ,; 0 f ur R,uin dQfiSi jfcofc spco^edifrom 
Heaven* but from Woman. .^Hy who will not .hear, the Infhju&ipp. of arc like ,.to that 

unhappy One. She has ruined Mankind. This was firft..an Errpr, afterwards,’-a Crime, which 
file is fo far from acknowledging that fbe’cheS, What have, Ttyw. (f) A.wHfe Man ought not 
to expofe himfelf to the Dangers of Commerce, or ja Woman to meddle with any thing but 
fewing and fpinning. - . . - ■ . ■■■ , 

Why does Heaven afflidt’ you ? Why do the heavenly Spirits withdraw' their Affiftance 
from you? Becaufe you have abandoned yourfelf to what you ought to have fliunned, and 
left me, whom alone you ought to have loved} you are opprefs’d with all Kinds of Cala¬ 
mities : There is not.the leaft footftep of Modefty and Decency. Man is loft, and the Univerfe is 
upon the Point .of its ruin. :: 

Heaven has thrown out its Nets; they are.fpread over all: Man is. loft, O how this afflicts 
me. Heaven fpreads its'Nets, they are not far off : It is done j. Man .is loftThis occafions 
all my Sadnefs. . .: VV ■■■■ , 

This deep Brook has a Source from whence it proceeds: My Grief refembles it:. It is 
deep, and it . comes from afar. Man no longer has what he pofleft before his Fall, and has 
involved his Children in his Mifery. (+) O Heaven! Y ou only can apply the Remedy;. Wipe.away 
the Stains of the Father, and fave his Pofterity. 


(*) Or Heaven. ' , ■ ’' , 

(fj All Interpreters own .tlwt the Text in this Paflage is 
almoft unin'tellegible fo that w< 5 . cannot anfwer for the Tran- 
flation. Perhaps the Text is corrupted, perhaps it conceals 
fome Meaning, which we cannot come at. . 

ft) Tho’ Heaven (fays Chuhi) is fo far above us,_that if; would 


feem as if this World were unworthy of its Cares, yet its Ways 
and Defigns' are impenetrable, it can ftrcngtheu Wettkncfs ic 
lelf, and're-eftablifh Order, when all (eems to be ruin’d. 1 f ?ku 
<vang would have chang’d, and have become a new Man, Heaven 
would have -fufpended itfc Decree ; and the Potleriiy of that un. 
happy Man would not have entirely been loll. 
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0 D E VI. 

I he Poet laments the Miferies of Mankind . 


4 s PRODIGIOUS ! That Hail fhould fall fo much at this Seafon ! Grief wounds my Soul, 
1 when I fee the Diforders of Sinners. Can they go any further ? Behold the miserable 

Condition to which I am reduced; my Sorrows increafe every Moment. Have fome regard to 
the Perplexity which I bring on my felf. My Sorrows confume me, and yet I am obliged to 
conceal them. 

I have received Life from my Parents: For what end have I received it, but to be over¬ 
whelmed With fo many Ills? I can neither advance, nor retire. Men imploy their Tongues 
either in flattering or deftroying themfelves: And, when I appear afflifted, I am the Object of 
thei* Ridicule. , 

My Heart is full of Bitternefs, when I fee fo much Mifery: The molt Innocent are the molt 
to be bewailed: From whence can they expedt relief? Who will Itop thefe Ravens ? Or who are 
to be their Prey ? 

Behold, this valt Forellfull of Wood ! only proper to he thrown into the Fire. The People 
overwhelmed with fo many Misfortunes, look up to Heaven, (f) and feem to doubt of Providence. 
But when the Hour to execute its Decrees is come, no one dares oppofe it. It is the fupream 
Being; it is the foie Sovereign: When he punilhes, he is juft; and none dares accufe him of being 
influenced by Hatred. 

But the Wicked look upon what is high, as if it were low, and upon what is low, as if it 
were high. When will their Extravagancies be at an end? They call upon the old wife 
Men, and fcoffingly fay to them; Explain to us your Dreams . They are covered with Sin, and 
they believe themfelves to be blamelefs: Among Ravens, how can we diftinguilh the Male from 
the Female? 

When I reflect upon the Mafter of the Univerfe, upon his Majefty, and his Juftice.; I hum¬ 
ble myfelf before him and tremble, left, he fhould reprimand me: Yet all my Words come 
from the bottom of my Heart, and are conformable to Reafon. The wicked have the Tongues 
of Serpents, and revile the Righteous, who are peaceful 

Behold that vaft Field : It is full of noxious Grafs which fprings from its Bofom, Heaven 
feems to play with me, as if I were a 'Thing of nought; and requires an exadt, Account, as if I 
had yet any thing expofed to the rage of my Enemies. Am I able to deliver myfelf? 

My Pleart is plunged in Sadnefs; it is forely prefTed with Grief. Whence proceed all thefe 
Dilbrders that are now produced ? The Flame is always increafing, and it is impoflibie to 
extinguifh it. (:£) Ah Pan tfe! unhappy Woman ! Thou haft lighted up the Fire which con- 
liimesus. 

Think incelTantly upon your laft Hour. The Path you tread, is darky it is flippery, it is dan¬ 
gerous. You drive a Chariot richly'adorned; What are you ; doing ? Alas! You crufh the 
Sides of this Chariot, you let all your Riches periflh, and when all is loft, you cry for Help. 

Crufh not the Sides of the Chariot: Take great .Care of its Wheels: Watch over your Atten¬ 
dants: t)o not fuffet fo precious a Treasure to perifh: Venture not into dangerous Places. But 
alas! my Words are in vain, no Regard is paid to them. ; 

The Wicked think they are well concealed: But they are like Fifh, kept within a Pond ; 
they may dive under the Water; but he, who ftands upon the-Brink, can eafily difcern them: 
My grief to fee their mifery, is very great. 

They pafs their Days in Joy : They are ferved with exquifite Wines and delicate Meats : 
Their Feafts are endlefs: They affemble the Companions of their Debauches: They ipeak of 
nothing but Nuptials and Pleafures. Refledt, that I am left alone, and that I muft conceal even 
my Tears. * ' 


O There are a thoufand Faflages in. ancient Poetry that 
referable the Jntroduflion of this Ode; and the beginning of 
the fourth-and the feven Stanzas; iwWhich places the Stile is 
more Sublime and Poetical. All the Shu king was written in this 
Tulle which continues even to this Day. 

(f) Chufoug thing, one of the Defcendants ofChuki, fpeaks 
•in a very dear Manner, upon tbis Railage. , 

To render the Good happy, lays he, and to punilh the 
Wicked, is the conftant Rule, which Heaven oblervcs. If in 
this World we dont fee the Good rewarded, and the Wicked 
punilhed, it is, becaufe the Hour that is fo decide their Fate is not 
yet come. Before this decifive Hour, a Man can, if,we may 
ufe fitch-an EXprdfion, baffle Heaven. But when the Sentence 
M P-vft. Heaven certainly gets the better of all. A Man who to 
day is chaftk’J, to morrow may be rewarded 5 and he who 
meets with Rewards to day, may to morrow meet wichPunilh- 
ment. When; Heaven. Chattifes, we fay it is Angry, but Chaf- 
tilc-ment proceeds, from ; Juftice, , and Juftice never can be 
wrought up to Ang.'r, oV Hatred: ff it does not punilh Crimes, 
,-b 10011ns they me committed, it is not from a weak Companion 


to the Criminal;; but becaufe. the .laft .Sentence has not yet pafs'd. 
And Heaven keeps us in,Ignorance of the, Motnent, when that 
■Sentence is to be executed, that we 'may always be upon our 
Guard. - 

({) The Chinefe, who have long regarded thefe Books as fo 
many Monuments of what pafs’d at the Commencement of their 
^Monarchy, areof opinion thatthis unhappy?«« tfe, was theWiW 
of Tew u mg, which Iignifi.es, the King plung’d in daikncb. 
The Words of Chufong ching are thefe ; It was not, fays he, Chwg 
tang, who dellroy’d the Tyrant Kyt, it was the Tyrant’s unwor¬ 
thy Wife, who was the real Caufe of his Ruin. It was not 
Fit t/angf who deftroy’d the cruel Chew; It was his Wife frvfr 
'It was not the petty King of Shirt, nor the Barbarians of the 
'Weft, who were the Caufe of the DeftruRion of the Blind 
•Vang: It was Pan tfe who precipitated him into his great Mticrj» 
hut alas ! Altho” he had a Pan tfe to ruin Hiiff, he had not a 
Shing tang, norm Vi <vmg to focceed Him. Theib few >Vor<« 
contain the Subftance of all that we know of thefe three lllu‘ tfl 
ous Families, , 
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The fmalleft Worms have their Holes; the vileft Inie&s find their Food ; yet at preftnt, 
the People die of Famine and Mifery. O Heaven ! Thou who juftly haft Pent all theft Mis¬ 
fortunes upon us, behold, how the Wicked live in Plenty, and takeCompaffion upon the Juft 
who are in the utmoft Neceffity. ’ 

O D E . VII. 

An Exhortation on the fame Svbjetf. 

T H E tnoft High feerhs to have changed his Clemency into Fury. The People is reduc’d to 
the Brink of Mifery. Truth is'no longer obferved in Words. That which never fades is 
Iho longer thought of. Even thofe who dre leaft criminal, becaufetheir Views are more confined, 
are wanting in Sincerity and Uprighlnels ': 1 This draws down the Wrath of the Lord/ and 
obliges me to warn you. '• * • < ’ : 

Heaven appears deaf to our Prayers; we muft then be feized with Fear and Grief. Heaven 
is in Wrath, we muft then examine' ou'rfelves, and amend without delay. Let your Words be 
fweet to gain the Hearts of the People: But let them be animated with Strength to ftop the 
Progrefs of theft Woes. 

Tho’ my Employment is different from yours, I am. howeVeh'^Man like yourfelves, and I' 
aim at nothing but to fatlsfy your jttfteft Defirfcs. Hear mfetlftn aft&ftively .and’, withput con¬ 
tempt, becaufe all I fpeak is valuable. You know tfie’ ahcient Proverb, which imports, That 
the vileft Herbs ftiould be gathered with care, and the Wbbd, which feems nt ^lyTor burning,' 
fhould be piled up. 

Heaven is in Anger: It would be the height of-Folly to difregard its Wrath.,,, I lpeak toyou 
in all the Sincerity of my Heart, and yet you mock me. You fay that I am a too timerotis 
old Man; and you remain calm in the midft of Perils: But in the end, the Evil will admit of 
no Remedy. ' ,' ' ' ' '' 

Heaven is enraged, yet your Palace is full of Flatterers. There, is no longer any Decency in 
Manners, and good Men are obliged to be filent. The People are inclined to the baled Actions, 
and we dare not difcover the caufe of fo many Evils. Alas,'all fsfoft? and wife Men are not heard. 

Heaven penetrates into the Bottom of Hearts, as Light into a dark Chamber. We muft 
endeavour to conform to its Lights; like two Inftruments of Mufi<^ tuned to'thefame Pitch. We 
touft join ourfelves with it 5 like two Tablets which appear but one. We muft receive its Gifts 
the very Moment that its Hand is open ttt beftoyv. 'Dp not fay tW I Ipealc to you in vain:' 

Nothing is eafier to Heaven than to enlighten us: Butpuf itfe^Ular Paffions block up fhe entrance 
of our Souls. „ . . * ' 

The Sages of the firft Order are like the Tranches that furlrpuhd us j thofe of jhe fecond 
Order, are like the Walls that defend us. Your Neighbours are like a Guard before youf Door ; 
your Friends like a Prop that fupports you ; and your Relations like aTortrejs.that; fectires you. 

But, if you would preferve all theft Advantages, your Heart muft eritertain Virtue without reprove: 
for, if you negledl Wifdom, all theft forreigh Supports will abandon you and leave you defencelefs. 

Can one be in more terrible Circuniftances? 

Be fiez’d then with Dread, when you fee the anger of Heaven ready to burft r o.ver’your 
Head. Do not fuffer yourftlf to be vanquished by Luxury and Pleafure: Tremble |e,aft Hcaveii 
ftiould abandon you, and call you to a ftridt Account. It is a' true faying, tKat'Heaveiti is intel¬ 
ligent.: Whether you get out. or in, it confiders all your Steps.^ Its Sight is compared to the 
brightnefs of the Morning: Becaufe it obfcrves your leaft Motions. ... • >( 

.■> . : O D E VUI. ' 

Advice to a Sovereign. - 

O Mighty and fupream Lord, thou art the fovereign Mafter of the World: But.how Tevere 
is your Majefty, and how rigorous are your Commands ? Heaven, it is true, gives Life 
and Being to all the Inhabitants of the World: But we muft not depend too much upon its 
Liberality and Clemency., I know that it. always begins as a Father, but I do not know if it 
will not end as a Judge, ' ' \ 

Ven vang cries out; Alas, ye Kings of this World! Ye are cruel, but your Minifters are Tvgers 
and Wolves. Ye are covetous, but your Minifters are Blood-fuckers; yet ye fuffer fuch People to be 
about yourPerfons.; ye raifethemto the higheft Pofts:* And becaufe you have conftrained Heaven 
to fend a fpirit of Giddinefs upon you; you place thefe Wretches at the head of your Subjects. 

Ven vang cries out; Ala's, ye Kings of this World! As foon as ever you defire to have a wile 
Man near y our Perfons, immediately the Wicked vow his Deftruction,'and fpread a thoufand falfe 
Surmifes that they may cover their Hatred with fpecious Pretexts. Ye hear them, ye love them; 
and thus harbour within your Palace a Troop of Robbers: For this Reafon, the Imprecations of 
the People are boundlefs. ■ ■■ ■■■■■• 

Ven van «\ cries out; Alas, ye Kings of this World ! Ye are with refpe£t to your poor People like- 
fierce and ^hungry Bealls: And all your fkill is employ’d in finding out Counfellors more wi:ked 
Voi. I. jM than 
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than vourfelves: By not giving the kail application to Virtue, you are deftitute of the moll folid 
Support: And your Life being but a Dream, all your Counfellors favour the Illulion. 

Yen vam cries out; Alas, ye Kings of this World 1 The murmurs of your People are to you 
like the Cries of Grafshoppers; but Anger boils in their Hearts. You are upon the Brink of 
Ruin, and yet you are not reclaimed. The Plague is in the Bofom of the Empire, and fpreads 

even to the mod diftant Barbarians. , T , , 

Fen vang cries out; Alas, ye Kings of this World! It is not the Lord ye ought to accufe 
for fo many Calamities: Impute them all to your felves. Ye would not hear the wife 
old Men; you have fet them at a diftance from you : But tho’ you have thefe venerable Per- 
fons no longer, the Laws ftill remain with you: Follow them, that you may avert the Scourges' 

that are ready to chaftife you. 

Fen vang cries out; Alas, ye Kings of this World! It is a too'true Saying, “ That fair Tree 
Was not deftroyed, becaufe its Branches were broken, or its Leaves beaten down, but becaufe 
its Root was fpoil’d and corrupted.” As you ought to fee yourfelves in the Kings your Prede- 
ceilbrs, whom you reprefent, fo you fhall, oue Day, ferve as Examples to thofe who fucceed 
you. Vhe older the World grows, there .are more illuftrious Examples for Inftruction; yet 
it never grows better. ' . 

I am now come to an end of what I had to fay with refpedt to the fil'd three claffical 
Books, and have enlarged more upon them than I fhall upon the two others; becaufe thefe 
lad are not near fo much refpedted, tho’.they are look’d upon as very valuable Monuments. 



The Chun tfyu, the fourth Canonical Book of the fir ft 
Order. 


Opinions a. T* H E Chun tfyu was not admitted into the Rank of the King, till the times of the Dynafly 
bout the Au- I of the Han. The Book itfelf was written in the Days, of Confu fins ; and confequently, 
Book° f th ' lS much inferior to the other three, which have always, and unanimoufly, been acknow¬ 

ledged the true King : But there have .been great Difputes about the Chun tfyu. One Party, which, 
is the mod numerous, attribute this. Work to. ConJ'ufius, but others maintain that this Philo- 
fopher was notits Author. Many are ; of opinion that it contains the Hidory.of the Kingdom, 
of Lit, which was the Native Country of Confufius, and is at prefent the Province of Shan 
tong. Others maintain that it is an Abridgment of what pafled in the different Kingdoms, 
into which China was divided, before they were all united into one Monarchy by, Pfn Jhi whang: 
For which reafon, Fang ngan foe, a learned Mail, and able Politician and a Minider of State, 
would degrade the Chun tfyu, by reducing it to the King of the fecond Clafs. Neverthelefs, the 
Chinefe have a particular Fondnefs and an extraordinary Value for this Work. 

Tlie Adtiops of many Princes are there deferibed; and their Vices and Virtues, together with 
the refpedtive Rewards and Puhifhmehts attending them, are there exhibited, as in a Mirror. It 
commences at the 49^ Year of the Emperor Ping vang, who was the thirteenth of the Race of 
the Chew, and comprehends all that pafled during 241 Years under ten Kings. This Piece of 
Hidory begins with In.kong, who poflefled the Kingdom of Lu-, and ends with Ngay kong 
the twelfth King, 

This Book is entitled the Spring and the Autumn : thereby giving us tG underffand, that an 
Empire revives and becomes flourifliing, when governed by a wife and virtuous Prince; in the 
fame manner as in the Spring, Nature is in fbme meafure regenerated, and reanimated by the 
agreeable Verdure, with which the Ground and the Trees begin to be cloathed. On the other 
hand, under a vitious and a cruel Prince, the Empire languiflies and appears upon its Decline; 
The Ko-jhi in the fame manner, as in Autumn, the Trees diveft themfelves of their Ornaments, the Leaves 
clmenfaiy and the F1 . owers fade a way, and Nature feems to be dying. A Difciple of Confu fius, whofe Name 
upon it. was Ko Jhi, has compofed a learned Commentary upon this Work, intituled Shie yu, that is to 
fay, Fhe Maxims of Government. 



The Li ki, or the fifth Canonical Book of the firfi Order. 


T HE fifth Book entitled the Li ki, which is, as who fliould fay, a Memorial of the Laws, 
Duties, and Ceremonies of a civil Life, contains twelve Books which Confufiusm 1 
compofed from the different' Works of the Ancients. It is. believed that its principal 
Author was the,Brother of the Emperor Vu vang, whofe Name was Chew kong, a Prince whom 

Virtue, Prudence, and Capacity equally recommended. 

'I’his Bopk likewife comprehends the Works.of feveral.of the Difciples of Confucius a? well as 
of other Authors, more modern and lefs to be depended on. The Cuftomsand Ceremonies, both 
fiicrcd and profane, are there treated of, together with the Ufages of al| Kinds which were prac- 
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tiled, cfpecially in the Times of the three principal Dynafties of the Ilya, Chang , and She 1 w. It 
treats likewife of the Duties of Children to their Fathers, .and of Wives to their Hufbands; of 
the Rules of true Friendlhip, of Civilities in Feafts,of Holpitality* Funeral Honours, War, Mufic, 
and many other Things proper to cement and to keep up Society. 

But as 300 Years after this Compilation was made by Conjupiis , all the Copies were burnt 
by that barbarous Order of Tfm Jhi whang ; and as. no more of this Boojk Could be recovered than 
a few Leaves, faved from the'general Conflagration, and what, the old Men had been able to 
retain by Heart; there is no doubt, and it is the Opinion of the Interpreters and Commentators, 
that it is not only, imperfect on account of the unfaithfulnefs of the Memory of old Peo¬ 
ple, and the bad Defigns qf fome, by whofe means there have crept in a great deal of foreign 
and apocriphal Things, but that there are found in it many Ufages which are now a days 
laid atlde: Befldes it is a Book which the, C 4 ??^themfelves own, ought to be read with a great 
deal of Caution. ...... 


Of the Chiffics, or Canonical Books of the fecond Order 
called Tic, fhu; with the Life of Confucius. 

T H E five Books juft now deferibed, are of the remoteft Antiquity, and all others com- Encomiums 
p o'fed firice by the wifeft Men in China, are no other than. Copies of, or Comments upon Ku>l ° Ja 
them. Among the numerous Authors, who have beftbwed their labour upon thele and- 
ent Monuments, none has been more illuftrious than Conjupus: For during fo many Ages, he 
has been looked upon throughout the Empire, by way of Excellence,- as the great Majler and 
Ornament of his Nation, as well, as a compleat Model for all wife Men. 

Tho’ he never acquired the Title df King, 7 yefc by his excellent Maxims and great Examples, HlsLifijand 
he governed a part of China during his Life; and fince his Death, the Dodtrine which he collected RukTofVjo! 
ip his Books, drawn front the ancient’Laws’'’has been/andft ill is, look’d upon, as a perfedt Rule vemmens. 
of Government. As he riever had any other View in his Undertakings, Travels, or Difcourfes, 
than to revive the Morality of the firft Ages, to procure the Happinefs of Subjedts, by ih- 
ftrudting their Princes, and thereby to promote the Love of WifHom, Juftice and Virtue through¬ 
out the Empire; So his Memory is in the higheft Veneration, and hath tranfmitted fuclt a Luf- 
tre to Pofterity, that it ftill .ihines, notwithftandiifg the diftariee of Time that has inter¬ 
vened. There is, properly fpeaking, no F^Mlyia "Nobility is hereditary, except Nobi| . . 

that of Confiipus, which ftill fubfifts; and is there ifl thd bigheft Efteem. Many Author? having cbiCLiy 
written the Life of this Philofopher, I fhall’ deliver what 'is moft generally faid on that Subject, ^ p itarj [ 111 

/ of KangJu 

The Life of Kong fa tfe, or. Confucius. ’ ;' ' ! ' tJi ‘ 

C O NF TJCIUS was born in a Town of the Kingdom of £$,I'powthe Province of ShanTme 0 f his 
'tong, in the zsti Year of the Reign of of the Race of Bir th. 

the Chew, 551 Years before Cbirift, and.‘t\yq before Sheath of Thales, one, of the feven Sages ' 

pf. Greece, He was contemporary with the famous Pythagoras; and fome what earlier than 
Socrates. (*) But Cohfufius has had this advantage above the other three, that' bis ^Jo?y EaV 
increafed with the fucceflion of Years, and has arrived at, the higheft pitch that hdmaif.Wifdom His A<Jvan . 
can pretend to. This exalted Reputation he ftill Maintains in. the raidft of the jgreateft JEmpire in tages above 
the World, which thinks itfelf indebted to this Philofopher for . its Duration and Splendor. ; ! 4 °iXrT«* 
Had Thales and Pythagoras , like Gonfupus, been contented'with giving,precepts of Morality; uoop lC18, 
had neither the firft dived into Queftions purely Phyfical, concerning the Origin of the World ; 
nor the fecond dogmatized an the nature o'f -the Rewards annexed to Virtue, and the Puniffi- 
ments appointed for Vice, after this Life; thefe two Sages of Antiquity might have enjoyed a 
Reputation for Learning, lefs liable to Cenfure, 

Confirms, without being folicitous to fearch into the impenetrable Secrets,of Nature, of to refine The Doc- 
too much on* Points of common Belief, a Rock dangerous to Curiofity, folely confined himfelf ' tl ' !nes ,wcul- 
to fpeak concerning the Principle of all Beings; to infpire a Reverence, Fear and Gratitude for ' hls 
him; to inculcate, that nothing, not even the moft fecret Thought,:efcapes Bfs Notice ; that he 
never leaves Virtue without Reward, nor Vice without* Puniftiment, whatever 'the prelent Con¬ 
dition of both may be. . Thefe are, |be Maxims fcattefed throwhhV^ his $^orks..4| uf>o|i thefe 
Principles he governed himfelf, and endeavoured a Reformation of Manners. , 

Confupus was but three Years old when he. loft- his Father Sho lyang be, who died about the Account of 
Ageof^. This old Man enjoyed 'the higheft Offices of the Kingdom of Song, yet left no his Paren- 
other Inheritance to his Son, but the honour of defeending from Ti yt, the zyth Emperor of ta £ e - 
the 2 d Race of the Bhang:. His Mother, whofe Name; was Shing, and who drew.her Pedigree 
from the. illuftrious Family of the Ten, lived 2 1 Years ^fter the Death of her Hufband, 

* The Author might have added, that he Was Contemporary, with Sohi, the Celebrated Philofopher, and l.egiflator of Mm, , 

In 
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In his molt tender Age he was obferved to have the Wifdora of a difcrcet Man; Play and 
ih ciuldifh Amufements were not at all to his liking. A grave, modeft and ferious Air gained him 
* tl ,„ Reipeft of thofe who knew him, and was a Prefage of what he would one Day become. 
He Jnd Icarce attained his i $tb Year, when he applied himfelf ferioufly to the Study of the anci¬ 
ent Books and furnilhed his Mind with Maxims the moll proper to regulate the Heart, and 
in, Mar- infpire the People with the Love of Virtue. At the Age of nineteen he married, and had but 

rUse ' one Wile, and by her a Son called Pe yu, who died at the Age of fifty ; this latter left one 

Heir called T/utse, who treading in the Steps of Confitfius his Grand-Father, devoted him- 
felf to the ftudy of Wildom, and by his Merit obtained the chief Employments'in the Empire. 
& procofe. When Confupus was more advanced in Years, and thought he had made confiderable Progreis 
a generii Rc- j n t p. e Knowledge of Antiquity, he propofed to re-eftablifh the form of a wile Government in the 
Manners' 1 feveral little Kingdoms, of which the Empire wascompofed, and to procure by this means the 
Reformation of Manners. For then, each Province of the Empire was a diftant Kingdom, had 


its particular Laws, and was governed by its own Prince. 

To fay the Truth, all the little Kingdoms were dependant on the Emperor; but it often hap¬ 
pened that the imperial Authority was too weak to keep them within the bounds of their Duty. 
Thefe Kings were Sovereigns in their refpedtive Dominions; they levied Taxes, impeded 
Tribute, conferred Dignities and Employments ; declared War, when they thought proper, 
againfi their Neighbours, and fometimes became formidable to the Emperor himfelf. As Inte- 
reft, Avarice, Ambition, Diflimulation, falfe Policy, with the love of Pleafure and Luxury, pre¬ 
vailed in all thefe little Courts, Confupus undertook to banifh thefe Vices, and to introduce the 
oppoiite Virtues in their Stead, he preached up every where, as well by his own Example, as 
by his Inftru&ions, Modefty,' Difintereftednefs, Sincerity, Equity, and Temperance, together 
with the contempt of Riches and Pleafures. 

Accepts of His Integrity, extenfive Knowledge, and the Splendor of his Virtues, foon caufing him to be 
tiieT'a^ known, feveral Places in the Magiftracy were offered him; which he accepted folely with a View 
nscy with of propagating his Dodtrine, and reforming Mankind. Tho’ his Succcfs was not anfwerable 
ti.at Vie.v. t0 ^j s p a i nSj y e t being lefs influenced with the Honours that were paid him, than the Love of 
the public Welfare, he .prefently threw up all his Employments, how confiderable fioever, to go in 
quell: elfewhere of a People more tradable, as well as more capable of profiting by bis .Precepts, 
Reformation Qf this he gave feveral Proofs on various Occafions, but efpecially in the $$th Year of his 
wrought in Age, when he was promoted to one of the chief Polls in the Kingdom of L{t, his native 
Country. In lefs than three Months the Face of the Kingdom was changed ; the Prince who 
placed his whole Confidence in him, the Grandees of the Kingdom, and the People, were quite 
different from what they were before. This Change was fo fudden and profperous, that it 
infufed Jealoufy in the neighbouring Princes. They judged that, as nothing was more capable 
of making a Kingdom fiourifh than good Order and the exadt Obfervation of the Laws, the 
King of Lit would infallibly become too powerful, if He continued to follow the Councils of 
fo wife and knowing a Man. 

Of thefe Princes the King of ffi, being mdft alarmed, held feveral Councils with his prin¬ 
cipal Minifters; and after frequent Deliberations it was concluded, that under the pretence of an 
Defeated by Ambaffy, a Pfefent fhould be made, to the King of Lu and to the great Lords of his Court, 
a Stratagem, of a great Number of beautiful young Girls, who had been inftrudted from their Infancy in 
Singing and Dancing, and had all the Charms, requifite topleafe and captivate the Heart. 

This Stratagem fucceeded; For the King of Lu and all his Grandees, received this Prefent 
with a great deal of Gratitude and Joy ; and not being able to refill the Charms of thefe Stran¬ 
gers, thought of nothing elfe but making Feafts to divert them. The Prince wholly taken up 
with his Pleafures, abandoned the Bufinels of the State,' and became inacceffible to his. molt 
zealous Minifters, 


Confupus endeavoured by Remonftrances, to bring him back to his Reafon and Duty; but 
when he faw that the Prince was deaf to all his Councils, he refolved to divefl himfelf of an 
Office which could be of no ufe to the People, under fo voluptuous a Prince. Whereupon, lay¬ 
ing down his Employment, he left the Court; and became an Exile from his native Country, 
in order to leek in other Kingdoms for Minds, more fit to relifh and follow his Maxims. 

He return. Pie palled through the Kingdoms of Tff, Ghey , and LJ'u, to no Effedt. The Aufterity of his 
Sfe^SS* M ™ h > made bis Polititt dl ‘eaded; nor were the Minifters of the Princes willing to countenance 
mis imo a flcilful Rival, who was able quickly to : ruin their Credit and Authority. Thus wandring from 
ccticc Province to Province, he came into the Kingdom of Shiiig , where he was reduced to the great- 
' eft Indigence, without laying afide his Greatnefs of Soul and ufual Conftancy. 

It was a Sort of Novelty to behold a-Phiiolopher, after he had gained the public Admiration 
in the moll honourable Employments of the State, returning of his own accord "to the pri¬ 
vate Funaions of a Sage, entirely devoted to the Inftruaion of the People and on this Account,- 
undertaking continual and painful Journies. His Zeal extended to Perfons of all Ranks, to the 
Learned and Ignorant, to Courtiers and Princes,; in fhqrt, his Leffons were adapted to all 
Conditions in general, and proper for each in particular, ■ 

MsoSpiL c/ He %°. ften in llis M ° uth > the Maxirns and Examples of the Heroes of Antiquity,' Tm 
' ,. ’ Xu p 9 f / l S tan S> andF ™ va 7g> . that thofe great Men feemed' to be revived In him. For 
tins Keaton it is not at all furprizing that he had fuch a great Number of Difciplcs, who were 
inviolably attached to his Perfon: For they reckon 3000, amongft whom, there, were J 00 > 

0 who 
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who poffefled, with Honour, thehigheft Truftsin various Kingdoms; and amongft thefe were 72, 
ftill more diftinguilhed than the reft by the Pradice of Virtue. His Zeal infpired him 
even with a Defire of crofting the Sea, in order to propagate his Dodrine in the moft dis¬ 
tant Climates. 

He divided his Difciples in four different Clafies: The firft was of thofe who were to cultivate He rl.Vi.ks 
their Minds by Meditation, and to purify their Hearts by the care of acquiring Virtues, The t,,en i 
moft famous of this Clafs were Men tse kyen, Jen pe myew, Shung fang , and Ten ywen : This 
laft was fnatched away by an untimely Death, at the Age of 31 ; and as he was greatly 
beloved by his Mafter, he was a long time the fubjed of his Grief and Tears. The fecond Clafs 
confiftedof thofe whofe Buftnefs was to reafon juftly, and to compofe perfnafive and elegant 
Difcourfes: The moft admired amongft thefe were Tfay ngo, and Tfti fang. The Employ¬ 
ment of the third Clafs was to ftudy the Rules of good Government j to give the Mandarins 
an Idea of it, and to teach them how to acquit themfelves worthily in the public Offices!' 

The moft eminent in their refped were Ien yen , and Ki lu. In ffiort, to write in a concife and 
elegant Stile, the Principles of Morality, was the Buftnefs of the Difciples of the laft Clafs; 
among whom Tfu yen , and Tfu -bya, deferved very great • Commendations. Thefe ten choice 
Difciples were the Flower and Chief of Confucius's School. . .. - 

The whole Dodrine of this Philofopher, tended to reftore human Nature to its primitive He aim* to 
Luftre and Beauty, received from Heaven; which had beep obfcured by the Darknefs of Igno- reilore cor” 
ranee, and the Contagion of Vice. The means he propofcd to attain It, was to obey, honour rup “ J Nsu 
and fear the Lord of Heaven; to love our Neighbours as ourfelves 3 to conquer irregular Inch- tUK ‘ 
nations; never to take our Paffions for the Rule of ourCondud; but to fubmit to Reafon, 

: and liften to it in all Things; fo as neither to ad, fpeak, or think in any wife contrary to it. 

As his Adions never contradicted his Maxims; and as by his Gravity, Modefty, Mildneis, 1* round by 
and Frugality, his'Contempt of Earthly Enjoyments, and a continual watchfulnefs over his Con- fove:al Kir ‘ g ' n 
dud, he was himfelf an Example of the Precepts lie taught in his Writings, and Difcourfcs, 
each of the Kings ftrove to draw him ipto his Dominions: The good Effeds wrought by him . 
in one Country, being a Motive for another earneftly to with for his Prefence. 

But a Zeal continually fuccefsful, and without Opposition, would have wanted femething of His Rdbiu- 
its full Luftre. Corfu pus appeared always equal to himfelf in the greateft Difgraces and. Trou- t d ' 1 ° n r !j'! ndStc ^ 
bles; which yet were the more likely to ruffle him, as they wefe excited by the Jealoufy of mLj * 
ill defigning Perfons, and in a Place where he had been generally applauded. This Philofopher, 
after the Death of the Prince of Chew.his Admirer, Became of a fndden, through the Envy 
qf his Courtiers, the common Talk of . die fepfekfe populace, and the Subjed of their Songs 
and Satyrs; in the midft of which unworthy Treatment,' loft nothing of his ufual Tranquility. 

But what was moft to be admired, was the Conftancy and Steaffinefs he difeovered, when his 
Life was in iminent Danger, through the Brutality of a great, Officer of the Army, named 
, Whan it ; who hated this Philofopher, tbo’ he had never given him any Offence. But bad Mep Remarkable 
have always a natural Antipathy, to thofe, whofe regular Life is a fecret Reproach to their Jnfbpce' 
diforderiy Condud. Qmfupus beheld the Sword lifted ; up, ready to give him a mortal Blow; tIlereof - 
yet tho* the Danger was fo near, he did not difeover the jeaft Concern or EmotionBut his Dif¬ 
ciples were terrified and difperfed. : , 

‘ As feme of thofe who had. moft fpr him, preffed him to make Hafte away, to; avoid His Notion 

the Mandarins , Fury ; If lyen, replied he, ppotefts us, of which be has jujl given,fen/ib/e of PtqvU 
j Proof, what Harm can the Rage of Wfian ti do us, noiwithfianding he is Pvefident of the Tri- dcnce - 
bunal of the Army ? , , . , ' 

Confupus feemed on this Occafion to fupport the Charader of a Sage, more worthily than 
the Stoic did, when his Mafter gave him the Blow which lamed him. His natural lofen- 
ftbility, founded on a notion, that the Pains of the Body do not afted the Soul which refides 
: there, has nothing in it equal to the Sentiment of Confupus, who relies on the Protection that 
Heaven extends to thofe who ferve it. This is not to place Happinefs in a Man’s own Virtue, 
that being an infupportable Pride,' but is founded , on a long Habit of referring every thing to 
Tyen ; infomuch that it occured to his Mind, on the very firft motion of Surprize and Dread. 

"'The Virtues of this Cbinefe- PhilofopHer, w.ere ftill more’heightenpffhyLis^ charming Modefty. HisModrftr. 
He was never heard to praife himfelf, and could hardly bear the .Encqmipms others beftowed on and Avcifion. 
him: To which he anfwered only by reproaching himfelf,. for taitipjg fo little care in watching t0 Praifc ‘ 
over his own Adions, and negleding to pradife Virtue. ^.When *ufy.ofie admired his Dodrine, 
and the fublime Principles of Morality, which he taught;, far frqm -the Honour toffiim- 

felf, he ingenuouily confeffed that, it was not invented by him, bpt. was much more ancient, 
being derived from thofe wife Legiflators,; Tau and Shun,. who..lived 1500 Year? before him. 

According to a Tradition univerfally received amongft Chinefe, he was frequently heard Traditiontbe 
to repeat thefe Words; Si fang yew ping jin, importing, that, in the Weft, the true Saint 
be found. It is not known who the Perfon was concerning whom he fppke: But it is certain, 
that 65 Years after, the Birth of Chrifi, Ming ti, the j $th Emperor of the Family of the Han, 

equally affeded with the Words of this Philofopher, .and the Image, of a Man who appeared 

-to him ‘in a Dream as, coming from the Weft,, fent yay tfngyyn d tan king, two Grandees of 
the Empire, into thofe Parts, with. Orders not to return till they had found the holy Perfon, 
whom Heaven had revealed to him, and had learned the Law which he:taught. But the Met 
fengers terrified with the Dangers and Fatigues of the Journey, flopped fomewhere in the 
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Jntits for the Place is uncertain, where they found the Image of a Man named Fo, who had 
inMed thofe Parts with his monftrous Doftrine, about 500 Years before the Birth of Confucius ; 
and having informed therafclves in the Superftitions of this Country, on their return to China, 
they propagated that Idolatry.. 

His Dentil, Confucius having finifhed his philofophical Labours, and in particular the historical Work 
of Chun tfyii, died in the Kingdom of Lu, his native Country, aged 73, in the 41ft Year of 
the Reign of King vnng the 2 efh Emperor of the Race of the Chew. 
and bit Sa Y- A few Days before his laft Sicknefs, he told his.Difciples, with Tears in his Eyes, that he 
“‘S 5 - was pierced with Grief, to fee the Diforders which reigned in the Empire ; adding, « fhe 
« Mountain is fallen, the high Machine is, defrayed, and the Sages are no more to be J'eenC His 
Meaning was, that the Edifice of Perfection, which he had endeavoured to raife, was almoft 
overthrown. He began from that time to languid^ and the feventh Day before his Death, turn¬ 
ing himfelf towards his Difciples j ” The Kings, faid he, refufe to follow my Maxims , and [nice 
“ I am no longer ufeful on the Barth, it is neceJJ'ary that [ Jhould leave it ” 
lamented by Having fpoken thefe Words he fell into a Lethargy, which continued feven Days, at the end 
the King Of w hereofhe expired, in the Arms of his Difciples. When Ngay hong, who then reigned in the 
Kingdom of Lu, firft heard of the Death of the Philofopher, he could not refrain from Tears. 
Heaven is not fatisfied with me, cried he, fvnee it has taken Confucius from me. In efFedt, the 
Sages are precious Gifts which Heaven, beftows on the Earth, and their Worth is raoft known 
by the lofs of them. 

His Sepul- They built his Sepulchre near the City Kyo few, on the Side of the River Sit, in the fame Spot 
c lre ‘ where he ufed to afiembie his difciples. It has fince then been enclofed with Walls, and at pre- 

fent looks like a fmall City. He was lamented by the whole Empire, but efpecially by his Dif¬ 
ciples, who went into Mourning, and bewailed him as if he had been their Father. Thefe Sen- 
„ timents, full of Veneration which they had for him, encreafing with time, he .is at prelent con- 
fidered as the great Matter and chief Dodtor of the Empire.- 
His Ferfon. He was tall and well proportioned. His Breatt and Shoulders were broad, his Air grave and 
majeftic, his Compledtion olive, his Eyes large, his Beard long and black, his Nofe a little fiat, 
and his Voice ftrong and piercing. On the Middle of. his Forehead there was a Swelling, or 
Kind of Wen, which disfigured him a little, and caufed his. Father to call him Kyew, that is, 
little Hill .* A Name he fometimes gave himfelf out of Modefty and Humility. * 

His Works. But it is by his Works that he is chiefly knowrt> whereof four are in' greateft Efteem, becaufe 
they contain all that he had colledled relating to the ancient Laws, which are looked on as a 
perfedf Rule of Government: Altho’ the laft of them is more properly the Work of his Difciple 
Men fins. The firtt of thefe Books is called fa hyo , which fignifies the grand Science , or the 
School of Adults.. The fecond is named the Chong yong, or the immutable Medium, being that 
juft Middle which is found between two Extreams, and wherein Virtue confifts. The third 
is called Lun yu, that is, moral and pithy Difcourfes. And the fourth is intitled Mengtse , or 
the Book of Menfius : In which the Author gives an Idea of a perfedt Government. 

To .thefe four Books, are added two others, which are almoft in.equal Reputation. The 
firft named Hym king, that is, of filial RefpeB, contains the Anfwers which Coifufins made 
to his Difciple ffeng, concerning the Reverence due to Parents. The fecond is called Syau hyo, 
that is, the Science or School of Children ; and is a Colledtion of Sentences and Examples, taken 
from ancient and modern Anthors. In order to give the Reader a flight Notion of the Chinefe 
Science, I fhall make a fhort Extradt of each of thefe Books, from the Latin Tranflation of 
P. Nse/(one of the moft ancient Miflionaries of China) printed at Prague in 1711. To 
which I referr thofe who would be more thoroughly acquainted with them. 


Abftmft of 
the Jk hyo. 


The great 


Ihe Ta hyo, or, School of Adults. The firft Claffical 
or Canonical Book of the fecond Order . 

C ONFUCIUS is the Author of this. Work, and his Difciple ffeng tse the Com¬ 
mentator. This is what Beginners ought to ftudy firft, becaufe it is as it were the firft 
entrance into the Temple of Wifdom and Virtue. It treats firft of the Care we ought 
to take in governing qmfelves that we may be able afterwards to govern others, and of Perfe- 
r.nfT * n the ?°J er ? 1 § n S ood ; which according to him, is nothing elfe but the Conformity of 
Z.TT WI r fl n§h f r Reaf ? n ; £ he Author caI,s Bis Book fa hyo, or, fhe grand Science, 
People welf aS defigned for Pances and g rea t Men, who ought to learn to govern their 

- in ^S en ?- re q uif ! tefo ^he Princes and Grander of a Kingdom,' fays Con/ufius, confifts 
- SS -T S *?”#<>»*& Nature 1 hey have received from Lend nd in reftoring 

wtom PaK ^ ^ wHch" has Been either weakened or obfcuredby 
To fiirrppd f-lv ri v. 3 * e y . ma yb e ina condition afterwards to forward the Perfedtion of otheb. 

ourfelves > and For that end it is «*•»» » 
examine- well into the nature of Things, and to endeavour to acquire a true. Knowledge 0 

1 Good 
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Gooil and Evil; to fix the Will towards the love of this Good, and the hatred of this Evil ; to 
prefcrve Integrity of Heart, and regulate his Manners. When a Man has thus renewed himfelf, 
he will have no Difficulty to renew others: And by this means Concord and Union is quickly 
feento reign in Families; the Kingdoms are governed according to the Laws; and the whole 
Empire enjoy perfedt Peace and Tanquillity. 

The Dodtor Tfeng, to give his Mafters Dodtrine its full Extent, explains it in ten Chapters. In Chap. r. 
the firft he {hews from the Text of the canonical Books, and the Examples of fome ancient Wherein rt> 
Emperors, wherein renewing ourfelves confifts; and what muft be done to rcftore rcafonablefife. 1 " 3 C ° !1 * 
Nature, to that primitive Light which it received from Heaven. 

In the fecond he teaches, in what manner the Minds and Hearts of People are to be renewed. Cka P- 2 - 

In the third he ffiews, what courfe muft be taken to attain Perfedtion. He propofes as a Patern Chap. 3. 
the. Application of a Ikilful Workman, who defires to do his Work in Perfedtion ; and quotes H ° VV p 0 r f e t \ 
In fiances of feveral Princes, who were continually attentive to the Regulation of their Adtionstioa. CC ' 
and Condudt. 

In the fourth he demonftrates, that before all things, a Man ought to Study his own Perfec-chap. 4. 
tion, and that then it will be ealy to render others perfedt. 

In the fifth he explains; what it is to penetrate the Nature of Things* to the Bottom, in order c5ll P- 5 - 
to come to a perfedt Knowledge of Good and Evil.' \ ; 

In the fixth he teaches; that we ought not to deceivd ourfelveS, But ripply Svith a fin cere Heart chap. 6. 
to the Study and Pradtice of Virtue ; to fix the Will ia the love of Good and the Halted: of Evil ; T haC ® ur 
and to put ourfelves with regard to both, in the fame DifjXffitidn iaswe arh.vfifhregird'tci Beauty, tefincere.” 
which we are prone to love, and Uglinefs which we ate naturally inclined to "hate.' ' / f 

In the feventh he fhews, that in order to regulate our Manners, we muft know how to Chap. 7. 
govern the Heart; and above all, to mafter the four principal Paffions, capable of introducing ^rn"the'rLf- 
Trouble and Confufion, viz. Joy, Sadnefs, Anger and Fear. That in reallity thefe Paffions are fions. 
infeperable from human Nature, but can never hurt the Perfon who knows how to bridle them; 
and that the Heart is like a poliffiad- Mirror, ■ ; which- is’hot fuliied by the Obje&s it refledts. 

In the eighth he ffiews, that to eftabliffi Union and Peace in a Family, the Father muft Chap. s. 
know how to govern his Affedtions, that he may not be fway’d by a blind Love, but in all things, 
follow the Light of found Reafon: For otherwile he will never be able to iee either the Faults of 
thofe he loves, or the good Qualities of thofe to whom he has taken an Averfion. 

In the ninth he proves, that the wife and prudent Manner, by which Families are regulated, C ha P- 9 - 
is the Balls of good Government in a Kingdom ; that it is the fame Principle which adtuates ^ cfTa-' 
and gives motion to both of them; that if we feverence and: obey our Parents, we will alfo miiics is the 
reverence and obey the King; that if in the Orders which are given, his Children and Domef- 
tics, are treated with Mildnefs, the fame Lenity will be extended towards his Subjects; that this veinment ' 
was the wife Council which the Emperor Fit vang- gave to the King his Brother, faying, Love 
your People as a tender Mother loves her young Child ; that this Love is infufed by Nature, and 
requires no Study; that a Maid before her marriage, was never known to ftudy how to manage 
in ■ fuckling her Child ; that a wife Prince receives the faiiie’Inclination from Nature ; that his • 
Example is the Rule by which his Family is governed, arid the government of his Family, the 
Model for the government of his. Dominions. . 

In the tenth Book he ffiews, that to govern a State well, a Prince ought to judge of others chap. 10. 
by himfelf; that he ought to avoid ifnprifirig on his Subjedts any Commands, which he would.^ lti P n '^ nre8 
not be pleafed to find in the Orders of one who had a right to command him; that he ought to 
gain the Hearts of his Subjedts by his Virtue, and infpire them with the Love of it by his Exam¬ 
ple; that the Happinefs of a State does not confift in Gold and Silver/but in its abounding 
with virtuous Men; that a wife Prince ought, above all things} to be very careful in chufing 
his Minifters; that he ffiould call: his Eye upon none but juft, wife, honeft and difinterefted Per- 
fons; that the Hearts of his Subjedts is an inexhauftble Treafure to him; that he will lofe his 
Riches if he feeks to heap them up, and that if he djftributes them liberally among his People, 
he will never fail to be Rich; that In ffiort, he will never tafte Happinefs, but in proportion 
as he renders his People happy, and prefers the public Good to his ,owu private Intereft. 


Chong yong, or, The immutable Medium. The fecond 
Clafjical, or Canonical Book of the fecond Order. 

T HIS Work, of which Con/ufius is the Author, waspublilhed by his Grandfon T/etse':^^ of 
And treats of the Medium which ought to be-, obferved in all Things. Chong fignifies^ ** 
Middle or Mean, and by Tong is underllood that'which is conjlant, eternal and immutable. . , 

He undertakes to prove that every wife Man, and efpecially thofe who, are enti;ufted with the 
Government pf Nations, ought to follow this Middle, m which Vutue. confifts He begins 
with a Definition of human Nature and ItsPaffions: Then he introduces divers Examples of«w,. 

Virtues, ' 
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Virtues, and among the reft, of Piety, Fortitude, Prudence, and filial Refped’; as fo many 
Patterns of the Medium that ought to be obferved. He fhews afterwards that this Medium, 
and the Practice of it, is the right and true Path fora wife Man to take, in order to arrive at 
the higheft Pitch of Virtue. 

Ti ,u £ r fi Ar- This Book is divided into 33 Articles. In the firft he lays, that the Law of-Heaven is 
tidi. Rt.iVonengraven even in the Nature of Man; that the Conduct of this Nature, or rather the fecret 
hunm' 1 Ac-' L ‘g ht that Aitccfts his Reafon, is the right Path which he ought to follow in his Addons, and 
becomes the Rule of a wife and virtuous Life'; that bemuft never ftray from this Path, for 
which Caufe a wife Man ought inceffantly to watch over the Motions of his Heart and his 
PalTions; that thefe Paffions keep the Middle, and incline neither to the right nor left when they 
are calm; that if we know how to curb and moderate them when they rife, they are then 
agreeable to right Reafon ; and, by this Conformity, Man keeps in that right Way, that Medium, 
which is the Source and Principle of virtuous Addons. 

The 2.3, s< 3 , In the fecond Article, and fo to the twelfth, he deplores the unhappy State of the Generality 
Mcdmm of Mankind, whereof fovery few follow this Middle wherein Virtue confifts. He enters next 
feverai vir- into a Detail of certain Virtues, and explains what is the Middle of Prudence, Piety and For- 
tue '- titude; confirming his Dodrine by Examples of the ancient Emperors, and fome Difciples of 
Confiifius . . 

Tiic 12th & In the twelfth and thirteenth Articles, he makes it appear, .that this Science of the Medium is 
Science Jo? ihhlime, difficult and fubrile in Speculation, but in Pradice eafy and common; that it extends to 
astoPrattice. the moft ordinary Adions of Life, as the Refped a Child owes to its Parent, the Deference 
due from a younger Brother to an Elder, and the Sincerity ufual between Friends. 

The 14th. H the fourteenth he fhews, that in keeping the Medium, a wife Man confines himfelf to the 
pff-iits of Duties of his Employment, and does'not meddle with other Affairs; that whatever Circum- 
WeJiuju tflC ^ ances J State or Place he is in, he is always the fame, always Mafter of himfelf, being equally 
ftcady amidft the hurry of Bufinefs, and in the repofe of a private Life ; that as he is never proud 
nor haughty in great Profperity, fo he difeovers nothing mean or grovelling in a low and abjeff 
Condition! . 


The 15th From the fifteenth Article to the twenty firft, he brings Examples of Princes, who both 

pks ofPrin- P°^ e ^ aaci ptadifed the Science of the Medium.; amongft the reft he cites the Emperor Shun, 
ccs, Vm vang and Vu vang', affirming that Heaven rewarded the Reverence they payed their Parents, 
by advancing them to the Empire, and loading, them with Riches and Honours. Afterwards 
be gives an Account of the Ceremonies, which thefe Princes inftituted as well to honour the 
Lord of Heaven, as to give public Marks of their Mindfulnefs of, and Refped for the Memory 
of their dcceafed Parents. 


In the twentieth he fhews, that to govern others well, we mud know howto govern our- 
felves; that the Regulation of Manners confifts principally in three Virtues, viz. Prudence, 
Integrity of Heart, and Fortitude; that Prudence is neceffary for difeovering the juft Medium 
in queftion; Integrity of Heart < for. purfuing it, and Fortitude for perfevering therein. Next 
he enumerates nine Virtues which an Emperor’ought to be poffefied of, in order to govern 
u i_ wifely. (1.) He muft regulate his whole Life and Condud;. (2.) He mult honour wife Men 
'• in a particular Manner. (3.) He muft love his Parents tenderly. (4.) He muft treat the prime 
Minifters of the Empire with Diftindion. (5,) He muft treat the Mandarins, and thofe who 
afpire to Offices, as he is treated himfelf. (6.) -He muft take Care of his Subjeds as his own 
Children. (7,) He muft draw into his Dominions fuch as excell in any ufefiil Art or Profef- 
hon. (8.) He muft give a kind Reception to Strangers, and the Ambaffadors of other Princes. 
(9.) He mult keep all the Kings of the Empire, and the tributary Princes within' the Bounds of 
their Duty - After this he explains the Advantages which will accrue to a Prince, by the 
Practice of thefe nine Virtues. If his Life be well regulated, itwillferve as a Patera to his Subjects, 
who will form their Manners by his Example. If he honours wife Men, their Advice and Inftroc- 
tions will be of great fervice to him, in governing himfelf and others prudently. If he loves his 
Paamts and Relations, they will not look on hisGrandeur and Advancement with an evil Eye; but 
willjoiu in their Endeavours to maintain his Dignity and Power. If he treats the prime Minifters 
of the Empire with Honour, they will affift. him both with their Councils and Intereft in any dif- 
heuit and perplexing A ffair; and he will know what Refolutions he had beft to take. If he Ms the 
lame regard for the other Mandarins as himfelf, their Gratitude to fo good a Prince, will make 
them more zealous and punctual in the Execution of their Drafts. If he takes care of his Sub- 
•jeds as if they were his Children, they will love him as if he was their Father. If he draws 
all forts of ikilful Artifts into his Empire, they will bring with them Riches and Plenty. If 
he receives Strangers kindly, the four Quarters of the World will refound with his Fame, and 
. 0 Subjeds: will be encreafed, by the People who will come from all Coun- 

tries to tafte the Sweets of fo wife a Government. Laftly, if he keeps the tributary Princes., 
within thar Duty his Authority wil be refpeded, and Peace will reign in the Empire. 

folio wing Articles, he makes it appear that thefe Virtues do not deferve that 
Jw thenmfeM 09 ^ * 11Dif S uife ; that Truth is. the effence of all Virtue; 

'?! mfolf ^ an f W £° 7 ° U ? fo ! low r the Mcdwm in which Virtue confifts, ought to apply 

; h! L S p dy ^ f Tn J th ’ !t refi des in the Heart by the Affedion, and appears out- 
A ^ 7 hm a '. Man has once ac q Q ired it, he extends his Views and 

Attention to every thing, forefteing what is. to' come, as if it was prefent; that in fhort, ft 
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be who has attained to the Perfection of true Virtue, be poffeffed of the Sovereign po wer, he 
can eftablifh no Laws but what are wife, and for the good of the People. 

Laftly, in the 33d Article, he proves, that to acquire this Perfection in which the,, Pcr _ 
Medium of Virtue confifts, it is not neceffiry to perform difficult, painful and extraordinaryhiuonW 
Things ; it fuffices to apply himfelf particularly to this Virtue, which tho' hidden within us and[".|^ nc " 
not viiable to the Eyes of Men, will yet ffiew itfelf outwardly, become known and admired : ' 

Juft as a Pith, which hides itfelf at the bottom of clear Water, always appears above. He fupports 
this DoCtrine by fome inftances of the ancient Emperors Venvang and Vu vang , who are fpo- 
ken of in the canonical Books, intitled I king, Shu king andSH king. 


Lun yu, or, The Book of Sentences. The third Clajfical , 
or Canonical Book of the fecond Order. 


T PI IS Book is a Collection of Sentences and moral Difeourfes,, and divided into twenty Abftraa of 
Articles) whichconfift only of Queftions, Anfwers and Sayings, either of Confupus or^ lc B £c p'«> 
his Difciples, on the Virtues, good WorJss, and..’iarfeip.g.wejJ: Excepting Ri or ai°sen. 
the ten Articles, wherein the Difciples of Corfu pus g}s®. a^r^cuj^^po^nt jjie outyvardtences. 

Behaviour of their Matter. We find in this Collection, £ as fine Maxifn? aincf Septepcep, of Mora¬ 
lity, as any afcribed to the feven wife Men of Greece, fb much cry’d up. As if is not pomhle to 
give the Subftance of fo many fcattered Maxims, I (hall only offer a brief Account of the prin¬ 
cipal Matters treated of in each Article. 

In the firft he gives the Character of a wife Man, and fhews what are his Virtues and Duties r. The cha¬ 
in every condition of Life, whether he be in,a private Station, .pr:at the Helm of Affairs. a 

fays, among other things,:,<£ iqu 1 ^• 'bc..'V’irtuo«s: to which the Dif-" 1£ ’ an ’ 
'ciple of Confupus adds, that he examined himfelf every Day, with refpettto three Things. 

(1.) If when he undertakes to ! do any one a Piece of fieryi.ee,, he .applies,himfelf wholly to it, 
and without Referve; (2.) If in converfing with his Friends, he behaves with Caudour and 
Fanknefs) (3.) If after lie has heard his Matter’s Dottrine, he takes care to benefit by it and 
put it in Practice. He fays likewife, that he who ftudies Wifdom, does not grieve for being 
little known to Men, but becaufe they are not fufficiently known to him. 

In the fecond he ipeaks of the Duties, of a Prippe,. vypuld. govern. his Subjects well,; apd 3. HW to 
of the Reverence due from Children to their Parents..'.' 'He/ informs ps ; :hy whd,t*Sigm yo dif|ih-^P° w a wjfe 
guUh a wife Man; with what Care we ought toavoid: ,^ould yon know, an * 

lays he, whether a Man be wife or hot ?. Examine well his^AC^pus; If they'syre bad, he is. but 
too well known: If they are good, try to find out the Motive that influenced idm, Carry your 
Curiofity yet farther : Examine what his Inclinations are, and what ; he takesmoft Delight in; 

After this it 1 will be in. vain for him to counterfeit,, fince you,.havedifcpvered what lie really is at 
the Bottom. He who approves of the evil Setts, fays he,,again, fuch as tHofe of the Ho pang 
and 'Tau tie Boiizas, does great Hurt to himfelf, and Injury to the Empire. There is no true 
Dottrine but that which we have received from the ancient Sages; which teaches us to follow 
right Reafon, to preferve Integrity oftfijeaft*. to retain a decent Behaviour, to corrett our'Faults 
and reform our Manners. 

In the third he gives a- particular Account of the Ceremonies preferibed for honouring deceafed 3 . Honour 
Parents') and rebukes thofe who neglettor. tranfgrefs them. He fpeaks of the Wbrfhip due to p J*“ ilfed 
Spirits)' of the imperial Laws, Mufic, and the Method, of Ihpbtiog with the Bow (£), 

" In the fourth he fpeak of the Duties of Children towards their Parents., Fie fhews the Diffe- 4 Du£;cs 
rence between an honeft Man and a Knave, a wife Man and .a Fool. Tnefe following are fome of Children 
of his Maxims; we may judge even by Men's Faults, whether they are virtuous or not. A t0 . l w£!US - 
virtuous Man fcarce.eyer offends, but thro’ excefs of Affettion and Gratitude 5 a. malicious 
Man commonly fins thro’ excels of Hatred and Ingratitude.., ,T}ie wife Man .ha^ , nothing in 
View, but the Beauty of Virtue) and the Fool thinks of nothing but the Conveniences and 
Pleafures of Life. The wife Man does not grieve for want of being advanced to great Employ¬ 
ments, but becaufe he wants the neceffary Qualifications for rendering him worthy of therm In 
beholding the Virtues of wife Men we are wile, if, we imitatethern:,dn.heholdnig the Vices 
of wicked Men, we are virtuous if. we found ourfelves, and examine if we be not fubjett to 
the fame Vices. T ., r r . 

In the fifth, Confucius gives bis judgment with refpett to the Qualifications, Diipoiitions, 5 . chamfler 
Virtues and Failings of fome of his Difciples. Fie. praifes for ijiftance, one named ffu the m- 

who having been advanced thrice to the Office of prime Minifter, in die Kingdom of Lu (now £^ fit )JL 
the Province of Hu quang) difeovered no fign of. Joy; and baying been as often deprived 
of his Dignity Ihewedno fign of Concern. •' To which he : adds: I judge from thence that he 
Von. I • ■ . : 5 O, ,, .. .. , ' is . 


(t) In this exercife, which was to teach them Archery,, the 
Skin of- a Beall was fet up for a' Mark. For the Emperor it 
was a Bear’s.(kin ,* for a King, the Skin of a,Stag ; for-a Man- 
' 4 a,-in, that of a Tyger’s Skin; and for one of the Literati, that of a 


Boar. The. Emperor, in (hooting, flood j zo Paces from the 
B.ut; tiie King ‘%a,the Mandarin 70,and the Man of Letters jo. 
Which different Diftances, denoted the different Degrees of Power 
and Authority. 
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is an excellent Minifter, but dare not affirm he was Virtuous; for to be fure of that, I flioukl 
hav ' been able to dive into his Thoughts, and know if he poffeffed Integrity of Heart. He 
teaches afterwards, that we lhould not judge of a Man’s Virtue by fome outward Addons, which 
often have only the appearance of Virtue 3 for that true Virtue dwells in the Heart, and in its 

natural Re&itude. £ r k 

In the fixth Confupus makes known fome of his Difciples, whom he judges fit for Govern¬ 
ment ; and praifes their extraordinary Zeal to learn and improve. Then he treats of the Manner 
Continued* to be ’ obfcrV g d j n giving and receiving [Prefents.] Next he explains the Qualities of true Virtue. 

My DiJ'ciple Yen whey, fays he, was reduced to extream Poverty, having nothing to fubjifi on but 
Rice and Water 5 yet in this State of Indigence he never loft his ufual Tranquility and Joy : Such a 

Man I call a true Sage - I call him a virtuous Man , who firft hears with Co?fancy 

all the Difficulties that occur in acquiring Virtue 3 and afterwards thinks off faffing the Sweets 

which are found in the Pojfeffm of it. - A virtuous Man may fuffer himfelf to be deceived 

fo far as to believe Faljhoods , but never fo jar as to do what is evil, 
fang ft In the feventh, he relates the mean Opinion Confupus had of himfelf, and the Encomiums 
tj?. 1, humble beftowed on him by his Difciples. It was not I Jaid the Philofopher, who invented the DcBrine 

o/°Wdf. 1 teach you: I take it from the Ancients, from whom I learned it. -He faid another 

° time, that he was continually uneafy on four Accounts. Firft, becaufe he had made too little 

Progrefs in Virtue* Secondly, becaufe he was not eager enough in purfuit of his Studies 5 Thirdly, 
becaufe he did not give himfelf up to the Duties which Juftice prefcribes 5 Fourthly, becaufe 

he Was not fufticiently watchful over himfelf, and the Reformation of his Manners. --— 

Fie faid alfoj I fee myfelf in. extream Indigence, a little Rice a?id Water being all I have to live 
upon ; yet therewith I am chearful and emtent, becaufe I coiifider the Dignities a??d Riches which tire 

acquired by unjitft Means, as Clouds driven about in the Sky by the Winds. - How happy am I! 

faid he another time, for tf I commit a Fault, it is immediately known to every body. -— Being 

informed one Day that they gave him the Name of King, that is, 'inoft Wife: That Encomium 
does not fuit me, faid he, nor can I fuffer it. All the good that can be jaid of me, is that I endea¬ 
vour to acquire Wij'dom and Virtue 5 and am not difeouraged by the trouble there is in teaching them 

to others. -—• His Difciples fayed of him', that he joined three Things together, which 

feemed almoft incompatible: viz. All the Charms of Politenefs with a great deal of Gravity; a 
feveire Look with abundance of good Nature-and Mildnefs 3 and an extraordinary greatnefs of 
. with a great deal of Modefty. 

% _ F.nco- In the eighth, he makes the Encomium of the ancient Emperors Vii vang, Tit, Shun and 
wKi«it°Em- e ^ au ' rec ^ es f°me Maxims of the Doftor Tfeng, andfhews what are the Duties of a wife 
perors. Man, Where is there to be found, fays Confucius, a greatnefs of Soul equal to that of the Emperors 
Shun and Yu? They were taken out of a very abjeB Condition to be raifed to the Empire ; and on 
the Throne they were fo free from Ambition and vain Glory, that they poffejfed the Empire as if they 

poffeffed^ it not. -- When Jhall we jind a Man of Abilities , who patiently lijlens to the Infiruc- 

tions given him by an ignorant Perfon ? Where Jhall we find that Man, who being treated with 
Contempt and Outrage, does not think of Revenge f For my Party I never knew any one of this 
Charmer, except my fellow DifcipJe Yen ywen. —— A wife Man Jhould for ever be learning as 
if he knew nothing, and Jhould always be afraid of forgetting what he has learned. 
niiiiHK on t ^ e nmt ^> we meet with feveral Encomiums on Confupus, his Dodlrine and his Modefty 
A'clJ/:; tji. when he fpoke of himfelf ; with divers Precepts for acquiring Wifdom. We jhould not only reft 
pe£i old Men, faid Confucius, but fould even refpcB young People: For how do 1 know, but this 

young Man may one Day become more wife and virtuous than myfelf ? -— I never yet met 

with any body fo fond of Virtue, as T have found others fond of Pleafure. ; 

pumnlnc. De " hi the tenth, the Difciples of Confupus deferibe the Air and outward Behaviour of their Maf- 
ter; his Manner of Deportment either at home or abroad, with Perfons of' all Ages and Condi- 
r-r c dons; his Way of living, {peeking, walking, dreffing, drinking, eating, fleeping, &c. 
variation.° n _ ft leventh,. Confupus converfes with his Difciples: Fie praifes fome and reproves others. 

One of them defiring that he wopld teach him. how to die well: Toil have not yet learned how 
1- Rules well, fayed Confucius, and yet you will know how to die well, 

for Govern- twelfth, Confupus teaches how to make our Actions conformable to right Reafon : 

jurat ami Then he prefcribes Rules for governing the People well 3 gathering the Tribute and acquiring 
jv.ng we . Vntue. Somebody afking him what he ought to do in order to live well: When you appear 
abroad, faid lie, be as.grave atid modef ; as if you were vijiting J'ome great Lord: Treat others in 
the fame Manner you, would be treated yourfelf: Neither do, nor fay' any thing that may give Pro¬ 
vocation or Line afinefs. -- He faid to another of his Difciples ■/ Life aiid Death depend on the 

Law of Tyen, which we cannot alter: Poverty and Riches come'from the free DJ'penfatmof 
I yen, which cannot be compelled: The wife Man reveres this Law and Difpenlation of Tyen 3 
and therein is the Source of the Peace and Tranquility he enjoys. 

f j^ ics th e thirteenth, he points out' the Qualifications and Virtues, which conftitute a wife and 
Man. ^ ldent 7 ? n ; I J be t heve a Man t0 fo %s he, when 1 find that he gains the Love of all good 

Men and is bated by none but bad Men. - -- Ithink that a Man wo Ad be'virtuous, when Ip 

» 1 0 f Je ts f 10 y m his own Houfe, ablive in Bufmefs, and candid in his Converfation with others. 
a MuiiUfr of Tr . In , the fou «eemh,he fpeaks of the Duty of a wife Man; the Care which Heaven takes of 
State, Kingdoms; the Qualifications belonging to a Minifter of State, and the Zeal he ought to have 
for good Government, - Be who is very ready at making Promijes, fays Confirms, finds it #“ 
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to keep them. - 'The Ancients, fays he again, fludyed Wifdom for its own fake, that’is, to 

know the Truth and acquire Virtue: The Moderns apply themfehes toftudy Virtue, for fake of others, 

that is, to get a Name and acquire Honour and Riches. - jDoes not the Father who loves his 

Son, take care to correB him when he commits a Fault? In like Mannerfiould not a faithful Minifter, 
acquaint Ms Prince, when he is wanting in any of his Duties? 

The fifteenth contains divers Maxims, touching the. Virtues of a wife Man, and the greats. Maxims 
Art of reigning. Thefe arc feme of them : When a Man is hated' by every body, before you °f Govern- 
bate him, examine what it is that is hateful in him. When a Man is generally beloved, before 
you love him, examine what it is that renders him amiable. Not to mend our Faults, is to 

commit new ones. •-■ Be fevere to yourfelf and gentle to others, and you will never have 

Enemies. - The wife Man loves to be by himfelf; the Fool feeks Company. 

In the fixteenth, he exclaims againft a prime Minifter, who did not diffwade his Prince from ‘ V e'Jft hat 
making an unjuft: War, and fhews the ill Confequcnces of bad Government. He fpeaks after- jove^and 
wards of fuch Perfons and Things as we ought to love; of what a wife Man ought to fhun, fcun- 
and in what Manner Confufius inftrutfted his Son. The following are fome of his Maxims, j^'Maxims, 
a Leopard or Tyger breaks out of the royal Park, who istoaffaerfor.it? If Troubles and Dif- 
fention overturn a State, who is to be blamed for it ? - I have Jeen a great Prince afjiiB him¬ 

felf not becaufc his Subjects were few in Number, but becaufc they were ambitious; Nofan account 
of the Poverty of his Kingdom , but for the Dijjcord that reigned in it, i In ,ejfe&, if Ambition he 
banifhedfrom a State, it will quickly grow rich: If Tranquility wid Subordination prevail, it 
will quickly Jwarm with People. -— Three Sorts of Friends are ufeful: Thofe which are virtu¬ 
ous ; thofe which are frank and fncere ; and thofe who are,learned, r-- A young Man, when 

in prefence of a Perfon venerable either for Age or Dignity, may, commit three Faults: The firfi, 
if he fpeaks without being Jpokcn to, he will pafs for a forward Rattle. Secondly, if when he is 
fpoken to he makes no Anjwer, he will be taken for a tricking deceitful Man. The third, if he. 
fpeaks without confdering well what he fays, he will be looked on as a Fool. 

The feventeenth contains the Opinion of Confupius , with refpedt to the Mandarins who defert l 7 - TheVlr- 
their Princes Jntereft'.j the Virtues requifjte in a Prince ; .thofe whom a wife Man ought to bate, 
and the Obligation of mourning three Yeats .for the Death of a Father or Mother. I would 
have a Prince, fays Confirms, to be Grave and Good, a Speaker of Truth, diligent in Affairs, 
and Liberal... If he has Gravity, he will be refpeSied by his .SubjeBs ; if he has Goodnefs, he will 
gain all their Hearts ; if he loves Truth, he will obtain their Confidence , and give no occafion of Jea- 
loufy ; ■ if he is diligent, his People will labour to improve themfelves ; if he is liberal, they will obey 

him with pleafure. - There are four forts of Perfons, fays. Confucius again, who ought to be 

odious to a wife Man. (i.) Thofe malignant Spirits, who love to puklifig the Faults of others. (2,) 

Thofe vile Wretches, who fpeak. ill of their Princes, {gf Thofe Men w power, who have m Senti¬ 
ments of Humanity, (4.). Thofe bold and rafh Men, who a$ wlfhoyit tpe leaf Reflection. Tfu 
kung, one of his Difciples taking up the Difcourfe. There are Hhrceflthers iayed he, whom I can¬ 
not endure. (1.) Thofe grofs and ignorant People, who would fain appear Judicious and Knowing. 

(2.) Thofe haughty andprefumptuousMortals, who aftfeB Courage ana Valour.’ (3.) Thofe JatyricaT 
carping Spirits, who would be thought Juft and Sincere. -—— There is one thing which appears to 
me very difficult , fays Confirms again, that is, to govern Women and Servants: If you treat them 
witp Gentlenefs and Familiarity, they lofe all refpeSl: If you make ufe of rigour, there will be con¬ 
tinual Diflurbahces and Complaints, ft ft.ft ft: 

In the eighteenth he fpeaks in Pfaife Of feme' ancient Princes, or Emperors and their Minifters: ,g. 'Rules of 
He fhews how hurtful the love of Women in a Prince is to good Government: He relates the Ac- good Go¬ 
rdons of certain Sages, who led a reclufe and obfeure Life: He fpeaks afterwards, of divers Mu ft- vernment ‘ 
dans, which were formerly employed at Entertainments: Laftly, he fets down the Rules*of 
good Government, in reciting the Inftmdions given by a Prince tp his Son. 

In the nineteenth, he fhews what are the Duties of one who would acquire Wifdom ; and ig. Awg/B • 
after fetting forth the Method of teaching his Difciples, he vindicates his Matter Confupius from 
certain ill-grounded Reflections, and makes his Encomium. The following are feme of his Lalei ‘ 
Maxims. He who is negligent in the Study of Wifdom, and of a light and wavering Temper, will ^ ^ 
never, during his Life, encreafe the Number of Sages, or diminifh it when he dies. —-When we arc MJAims * 
going to converfe with a true Sage, we find him in three different Situations: When we perceive 
him at a Difiance, his Countenance is grave and fevere ; when we draw near and. ■dtfcburfe him , 
his Air .and Behaviour is full of Sweetnefs and Affabtiityy. when' we hpiar flip fpeak, we are 

charmed with his Steadinefs and Integrity. --—- A wife Minifter ought in the firfi place to 

perjwade the People that he loves them, and has their Interffi at Hearty when he has gained this 
Point, he may without fear exaB the Tribute of the People, who. will not think themfehes agrieyed: * 

Next he flmld..convince the Prince thoroughly of, his fidelity and attachment to bis Perfon , without 

which all his Counfelswill be looked upon as Injuries. . ---- Tho’ the Emperor Chew was not fo 

wicked as he is reprefented ; yet as he has left a bad'Char abler behind him, we commonly attribute 
all forts of Crimes to him : For this reafon, a wife Man avoids the very appearance of Vice, for fear 
he fimild be charged with many Vices, which in reality he was not guilty of. 

The twentieth contains the Beginnings and Succefs of the'wife Government of the Em- zo wife 
perors Tau, Shun, Tit, Ching tang and V11 vang ; with the Properties of a good Government, Government 
and the Defe&s of a bad one. AH that they recommended to their Minifters and Subjects,' 
was to follow that juft Medium or Mean, in which Right reafon and Virtue eonfifts. : 

Meng tfe, 
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Meng tfe, or the Book of Mencius,; being the fourth 
Clascal, or Canonical Book of the fecond Order. 

M -ENG is the Name of the Author, and Tfe denotes his Quality, as Doctor: Which im¬ 
plies that this Book was compofed by the Dodor Meng. He was related to the 
Kin^s or Princes of the Kingdom of Lu, now the Province of Shan-tong, and the 
Difciple of Tfe tfe the Grand-fon of Coufilfius. Su ma Author of the Annals of the Empire, who 
has collected the Precepts and Actions of the great Men, from the Emperor Tati, to the reign 
of the Dyriafty of the Han, makes great Encomiums upon the Work of Mencius. None of 
the Difciples of Confufim, fays he, has exprefl'ed that Philofopher’s Senfe and Energy fo well ; 
And whoever would be inftruded in his Doctrine aright, ought to begin his Studies with the 
Work of Men fins. . 

His Book is divided into two Parts •, the firft containing fix Chapters, and the fecond eight. 
Pie treats of good Government, almoft throughout this Work; And as at that time, the 
whole Empire was filled with Commotions and civil Wars, above all things, he recommends 
Uprightnefs of Heart and Equity. For this reafon, he proves, that the Re-eftablifliment of Peace 
and Tranquility in the Empire, was not to be attain’d by the force of Arms, but by the Examples 
of Virtue. Thefe D'ifcourfes are connected in form or Dialogues or Converfations, which he 
had either with his Difciples or with Princes. And the better to illuftrate what he advances, he 
frequently makes ufe of Similitudes, and familiar Comparifons agreeable to the ancient Cuftom. 

His defign in this Work is reduceable to four Heads. Fir#,- he much efteems and praifes the 
Manner in which the Empire was governed, under the three firft imperial Families, namely 
thole of Hya, Shang and Chem. Secondly, he deipifes and difepproves of the Condud of fome 
Sovereigns, who imagined that they were able to re-eftablilh Peace, by means of their Arms. 
Thirdly, he {hews in what, the Goodnefs and Reditude of human Nature confifts. Fourthly, 
he refutes the dangerous Errors of fome Sedaries. 

Having premifed this genefal Idea, I fliall now enter into the Detail, and give an Abridgment 
of each Chapter, 

PART I. CHAPTER I. 

Dkio tie he- HP H E firft Chapter contains a, Dialogue, betwixt Menfius and the prince of the Kingdom 
twmMcug X Ghey, who after his .Death was called Whey vang. ■ Whey fignifies beneficent , and 
//;• ami Prince y an g Prince•, for which reafon he is called likewife Lyang Whey'vang, that is to lay, thebern- 
of ( "' v ' ficient King of Lyang or Ghey, which is now the Province of Honan , and its Capital Talyang 
is now called K$y fong. • ; . 

Princes The Prince of Lyang having invited the Philofophers into his Kingdom, Men fim repaired 
ihnuld have thither. The firft Inftrudion he gives the Prince, is to have no other view in Government, but 
no view but Piety and Equity, A Prince, he tells him, is a.Pattern to his Subjeds: If he feeks only to advance 
Kyuity. 11 particular Interefts, his Minifters, the Mandarins, the Literati, and even the People, will 
regard nothing but theirs f and by this means the common Wealth mull be negleded, and the 
Kingdom reduced to the Brink of ruin, ' 

In the fecond Vifit which Menfius made the Prince, he found him walking in his Park, and 
diverting himfelf with feeing the Swans fwimming in the Pond, and the Deer running through 
theForreft. Can a King, faid that Prince, who' is only intent upon the Government of his 

People, ftoop to thefe Sorts of Amufements ? 

Mav recreate Princcs > anfwers Menfius, may take reafonable Diverfions like other Men: We read in the 
thcmfcives as Shi king, that the wife Emperor Fen vang having drawn up the Plan of a Tower for aflrono- 
jy,u as other mical Obfervations, a Park, and a Pond,, the People ran with fo much zeal to affift the Build- 
l0pc - ing, and were fo eager in their Services to promote thefe Works, that they were finilhed in a 
Very few Days. . ...... " 

That good Prince amufed himfelf from , time to time, with walking in his Avenues, in 
feeing his tame Deer running about, in obferving his Fifties fwimming, and his Storks flying- 
. Whence proceeded the Zeal of that People, for contributing to the Pleafures of, their Prince? 
Becaufe he governed them with Piety and Juftice, and becaufe that wife Emperor took great 
care that his Subjeds Ihould be deftitute of none of the Neceffaries of Life 

On the contrary, the Emperor Kyt, who ufed to fay, that he was in the Empire, the fame 
that the Sun is in the Firmament, and that he would perifh only with that Luminary, feltno 
Joy amidft his Pleafures, and lived in continual Difquiet; becaufe his People looked on him as an 
execrable and deteftable Objed. t ' 

KISS - then ihe % s thePrince that Inhabitants are never wanting in a Kingdom well governed: 
Government-. That it is an elientiaJ Partofgood Government, to take Care that the Kingdom may abound 
with• the Neceflaries of Life; to fee that the Lands are cultivated, that there be Plenty 
riui, and that Trees may be planted and pruned at proper Seafons; to be attentive in fettling 
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the Divisions of Grounds, and in bringing up domedic Animals, and Silk-Worms, to be mode¬ 
rate in afff idling Punithmcnts, or irapofing Taxes, and to take care that the Morals of Youth be 
rightly formed: By thele Means, a Prince gains’the Affection of his People, and when he is 
Mailer of that, he will find no Difficulty in eftablUhing Laws, in giving uid'ul Indirections, and 
in erecting Schools. 

But a Prince ought chiefly to affift his People in a Time of Famine. Very blamcable and 
unworthy of a Throne, is that Prince, who, in inch a Time, for his own Pleafure, maintains 
a Parcel of ufelefs Bealls, that devour the Provifions necciiary for the Subliilance - of Mankind, 
while his Subjects are ftarving. Will you fay, adds Mencius , that the Famine, and not vou, 
is the Caufe, why thefe People die. You may as well tell me, when you have run a Man 
through with a Sword; It was not I, but tbs Sword , which killed tjpat Man ; Where is the dif¬ 
ference to a Perfon, whether he dies by the edge of the Sword, or under the Tyranny of his 
Prince ? We naturally hate thole wild Beads, which kill and devour one another ; but thefe are 
only Emblems of the Prince, who prefers the Lives of Brutes, to the Lives of his People, 
whom he ought to look upon as his Children. 

Mencius feeing that no great advantage was reaped from his Inftru&ions, in the Kingdom of 
Ghey, directed his courfe to the Kingdom of Tfi, at that time governed by Sven vang. This Or Swu. 
Prince being greedy of Glory won by Valour, laid to the Philpfophcr, We have five Princes, 
whofc heroick Atchievments make a great noile in the Empire : Two who have render’d their 
Names illuftrious by their Conquefts, are more particularly, talk’d-'rifi Inform me of their glo- ’ 
rious Addons, s i ff .. 

Confitpus and his Difciples, anfwered Mencius> would have *blulhed to have praifed thefe 
five Princes; or to have tranfmitted their warlike Virtues to Pofterity; they, and I who am 
their Difciple, apply only to the Study of Virtue, and the Rules of good Government, as we 
have them in the Writings and Examples of our antient Emperors. Ha 1 what are thefe Rules ? 
faid the Prince. Equity and Piet)\ anfwered Menfius. If you poifefs the two Virtues, you 
will eftablilh Peace and Tranquillity in your State: And you will love your People as your own 
Children. 

But is that a Thing in my Power, replied the Prince. Do you doubt of that ? faid Mencius, 

Hu he your firft Minifter told me, that one Day as you were walking out of your Palace, 
you faw an Ox, whom they had bound, and were leading out of the Walls to be flaughtered-; 
and that being melted with the Sight, you ordered the Ox to be carried back to his Stall. If the 
Death of a worthlefs Animal, could excite your Compaflion, can your Heart be infenfible, 
when you fee the Miferies of your People? But you love the clafliing of Amis, you delight in 
railing Troops, and are pleafed to fee your Stibjeds face Death and Danger. 

By no means, fays the Prince, that is none of m^Pleafum "i It is a violent Remedy which I 
ufe againft my own Inclination, in. order to gain what T.want. Fla! replies Mencius , what 
.can you want.? Is not your Table furnifhed with exquifite Meats ? Can your Habits bd rtiore 
Magnificent? or is there any thing wanting to footh yourSenfes? Have you not a vail 
Croud of Domeilics, that watch your flighteft Morions to ferve ym, and to execute your 
Orders ? What can you wilb for more ? ■ ■ 

Thefe are Trifles, anfwered the Prince, my Views are more exalted. To what do you then 
aipire?.replied Mencius. To extend your KingdomTo fubdoe-the neighbouring Nations? 

T> : inyptde the. Empire ?, That is ^^e-; .idle.' iajs if -you fliould mount to the Top of that Tree, 
expedtipg there to find Fifties. •.!;,? s -. 

Nayi. replies the Prince, you now; carry you Rofledtions too far. By no means, faid Mencius^ I 
have not faid enough: For he who Qlimbgto the Top of that Tree to find Fifties ; it is true, gives 
himfelf a very needlefs Trouble, but then no Bodyffuffers befides Flimfelf: Hi'S Undertaking, vain 
as it is, never harms the Common-wealth, and is never attended with Wy publick Calamity. But 
by the Wars which you carry on,: you torment-your Jeff with:® tlioufanci Troubles and DiiqofetSj 
you drain your Kingdom and plunge it ifitq-.fhe'pioft frightful Mtfery. Believe me, Sir; Dlredt 
all your Views only to the Government of yditf State : Endeavour all you cam to render your 
People happy; take Care they are reafcnably provided with ail. Neceffavies: See that the 
Grounds are cuitivatedy ^id That:Plenty iFeign^; \Vatcfi over the-Reformation of Manners, and 
the Education of Youth : Where Tyranny obtains, the People will' abandon that Land,, and 
crowd to tafteThq... Sweets of yput Government ;:ahd in fhort, they will count it a Happinels, 
that their Days fihould- gently .glide on, and : their Lives terminate under the peaceable Sway of 
of fo moderate and,fo virtuous® Prince. ’ ; 

CHAPTER II. 

-W 7 ~ IN G Sven vang owned to Mencius,, that he was much delighted with Mufic: The 
Philofopher, far from condemning this Tafte, Told .hin)| That it. might be very ufeful 
to good Government, becaufe of the Relation betwixt the.Harmony of Sounds and-that of 
Hearts.; and flecaufe Harmony,’or the well regulated Concert ;of many Sounds, is a fen Able 
Image of the Union, which ought to ‘fubfift betwixt the Head and Members of the Body Politic. 

But, that this Plarmony and good Underftandiug cannot fubfift, if the Prince (Indies only his 
own Diverfions;-and is fo far’from fliaring. Them with the ; People, that: .-he fuffers them to 
be plunged into Sadnefs and Mifery. Tbis is the Source of Difaffedtion and Mnrmurings. 
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T } ie pHncc {hiked the Subjedt I have heard, laid he, that Ven vang’s Park was feventy Chinefe 
Fiulones in Circumference, and vet that the People thought it too little. Mine is but forty, and mv 
Subiedts think it too large. How can we account for thefe different Judgments of the People'? 

I will inform you, aniwered Mencius: Every body was allowed to enter the Park of Ven 
nwJT t0 caiT y off what Wood or Pulfe he had a mind; and to hunt the Pheafants and Hares. 
The Entry of the Park was Unit to none, for which reafon, the People thought it.too little. 
When I came into your Territories, I informed my felf of the Ufages in your Kingdom, that I 
mwht obferve them, and likewife of the Reftri&ions and Prohibitions, that I might not infringe 
them. I was told that you had a Park forty Furlongs in Circumference : That all'your Subjects 
were debarred from it; and that if any one was fo bold as to venture to kill or to wound any 
of your Deer in it, he was puniKhed as feverely as if he had killed or wounded a Man: Are 
you aftoniffed after this, that your People Khould think your Park too large ? 

The Prince, who by no means relifh’d this Advice, alk’d another Queftion ; Teach me, Paid he; 
What I Khali do to preferve Peace in my State, and to gain the Friendfhip of the Princes my 
Neighbours? Two Things, replies the Philofoper: i.Be obliging, friendly, and always ready to 
ferve thofe who are weaker ; a. Berefpedful and fubmiffive to thofe who are ftronger than your- 
felf. He then exhorts him not to abandon himfelf to the Tranfports of a fiery and impetuous 
Temper; Khewing him, That real Strength confifts in curbing his Anger and fubduing his 
Paffions, and that true Wifdom has no Aim but pure Equity. _ 

The Prince, having at another time admitted Mencius into his Pleafure-houfe, Has fo delici¬ 
ous a Manfion, laid he, nothing inconfiftent with the Wifdom that a King ought to profefs ? No, 
anfwered Mencius , if that King Khares in the Joy, and fympathifes in the Grief of his Subjedts: 
If he taftes the Pleafures, and feels the Pains of his People ; they, in Return, will partake of 
his Griefs, and fhare in liis Joys: It is by thefe means, that a Kingdom is rightly governed. 

The ancient Emperors, added Mencius> paid every twelfth Year a Vifit to their tributary Kings 
and Kingdoms: And this Vifit was called Injpeftion. Every fixth Year thefe Kings repaired to 
the Court of . the Emperor, there to to give an Account of their Condudt, and after what Me¬ 
thod they govern’d their States. 

In the lame Manner, the Emperors within their Territories, and the Kings in their King¬ 
doms, made two yearly Progreffes: The firft in the Spring, to examine if the Lands had been 
carefully fowed and tilled: And if in anyplace Seed. was wanting, wherewith to fow them; 
they furnifh’d it out of the. public Granaries. The fecond Progrefs was in Autumn, at the 
time when the Crop is gathered in: And if it was not fufficient to fub.fift the People, they 
opened the public Granaries for their Relief. 

Very different from this, is the Conduct of modem Princes. It is true, they vifit their King¬ 
dom's. But in what Manner? They march attended with near three Thoufand Soldiers, who 
devour the greateft Part of the Provifions neceffary to fubfift the poor People, who are faint and 
languishing with Hunger. Shall we wonder, in the Bitternefs of Soul and the Oppreffion under 
which they groan, if they feek lome Relief from their Murmurings, and the perpetual Invec¬ 
tives with which they tear in Pieces the Reputations of their Princes. Thus, I have laid before 
you the Conduct of our ancient and modem Princes, and leave it to yourfelf; which of them 
you will chufe to imitate. 

Pie afterwards propofes the Emperor Venvang as a Pattern. This Prince exacted no other 
Tax from. Hufbandmen than the ninth Part of their Crop; He affigned Penfions to the Sons 
and the Grand-fons of the deceafed Mandarins. No Cuftom-houfes were known in his Domi¬ 
nions, Merchandizes were there exported and imported without being taxed: None were 
then-debarred from fiffiing in Lakes and public Rivers: If a Criminal was to be punilhed,. as he 
tranfgreffed in Perfon, fo he was chaftiled in Perfon ; nor did his Punifhment reach, as at pre- 
Kent, to his Wife and Children. In Khort, this Prince, tho’ he diftinguiKhed every Moment of his 
Reign by Goodnefs and Clemency, yet he extended their Effects principally to four Sorts of 
Perfons: To old Men who had no Wives: To Widows: To old Men who were childleKs; 
and to young Orphans who were fatherlels. Thefe four Species of TJnhappineKs, appear’d to 
him raoft worthy of Companion; becaufe being deftitute of all human Aid, they had no other 
Recourfe but to the Goodnefs of their Prince; who, tho’ he'is the Father of all his Subject is 
more particularly fo of thofe, who are moll helplefs. 

' What would you fay, Sir,:.continued Mencius-, if he, .who is at the Head of the fupreme 
Tribunal of Juftice, did not watch over the Condudt of his inferior Officers, and was at no 
Pains to beinformed of the Manner in which the Magiftrates adminifter Juftice, if he fufier d 
the Innocent to be punifh’d, and the Guilty to efcape? I would diKplace him, anfwer’d the Prince. 
But, adds the Philofopher, if aKinginegle&s the Care of. his Kingdom, and if he never 
minds the Inftrudtion of his People, nor compaffionates their Miferies; if he protects not the 
unhappy and the forlorn, what is your Opinion of him? At thefe Words, the Prince bluff’d, 
and appeared difconcerted: He threw his Eyes from the one. Side to the other, as if he had 
been diftrafted, and difmift the Philofopher without any Anfwer. 

Mencius in another Conference, inftrudts the Prince in the right Choice of his Minifters. 
He advifes him not to give too much Credit to the Recommendations of private. Men, who 
might furpnze him; nor even- to the Voice of the People, upon whom it was eafy to impofe: But 
tohave a perfonal Knowledge of their Probity, their Difintereftednefs, their Zeal and their Un- 

derilandnig ! 
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dcr (Ending: He then recommends to his Choice, fuch as have inceflantly applied to the Study of 
Wifdom from their Childhood, and, by their Labour and Application, have acquired at their 
riper Age the Qualifications nccefiary for right Government, 


C H A P T E R III. 


T HIS Chapter contains a Dialogue betwixt Mencius and his Difciple Hung fungchm , 
upon the Art of Governing. He proves from a View of the Troubles which then barraffed 
the Empire, and the Miferies which afflided the People in feveral Kingdoms ; that it was ealy 
for a Prince who reigned with Juftice and Moderation, to gain the Affedion of all, and to 
make himfelf univerfal Monarch. But where, continued he, can we find a Prince with tbefe 
Qualifications ? Thofe happy Days, when Kingdoms were governed by wife Princes, are no more, 
and fcarce the Memory of them remains. 

There is farther required in a Governor a ftable and an unfhaken Soul, both when he deter¬ 
mines in a puzling Cafe, and when he is expofed to Danger. He then cites many Examples of 
thofe great Men whom nothing coaid fhake$ and who might be deprived of their Lives, but 
not of their Intrepidity and Courage. 

He diftinguifhes Resolution into two Kinds, one, peculiar to narrow Minds, the other, to great 
Souls. The former is directed by the firft Torrent of an impetupus^rdour; the laft by the Die-* 
tates of right Reafon. I remember, fays Mencius, that ou,r Mafbsr Cqufu$itis formerly gave me 
two Rules, in which I can eafily difeern true fortitude,, and a genuine Greatnefs of Souk If an 
Opportunity fhall offer to fight, faid he, and if, after mature Deliberation, I,pensive that it 
would be unjuft in me to attack mine Enemy, even tho’.fee is, a great deal weafkejr $han ® e,;,and 
unable to make Head againft me, or to keep the Vidory one Moment in Sufpence, yet ;I would 
forbear to attack him. You may eafily perceive from this, that it is not Cowardife that damps 
me. But if after due Refledion, I am convinced that it is juft in me to make the Quiet, tho’ I 
had Millions to encounter, nothing fhould be able to ftop me from plunging undaunted amongft 
the thickeft Battalions. ; . 

Mencius next proceeds to the Manner pf right Government. There is a great deal of diffe¬ 
rence, faid he, betwixt the.Cohdud of our ancient Emperors, and qur modern Princes: The 
firft loved Peace, and the latter, War; The firft by their, Piety and examplary Virtue, com¬ 
manded not only the Elands, but the Hearts of Men 5 the latter command the Hands but not the 
Hearts. 

,. Where is the Prince, whofe ruling Paffion 'is notfor Glory? Or who has an Averfion to what¬ 
ever .can fully his Reputation? Glory iso©!)? ,ap^. ^ifgracfi ,c^ ,i)e occafioned only 

by Vice. Whence then can it proceed, that Princes, whp/o $|uch, dread Infamy among Men, fhould 
abandon themfelves to their Paffions and Vices ? In this, tjapy' are like Men who cannot bear withy 
Dampnefs, yet want to lodge in a low and moift Apartment. iRthey arepfo jealous of their 
Reputation, why do they not take the only method Ipotjh, , foij;^al?ljihing and preferiving it ? 
This Method is to fubdue, their corrupt Inclinations, to efteem Virtue, ■$,q : w4ge'inq l War but with 
Vices, to honour the Learned, , to taife,.the Wife. «!n<l 4 . and.- to tajko 
advantage of the public Tranquility for eftablifhing wife and iifefui Laws $-a, Prince of this Cha¬ 
racter: renders himfelf always formidable to his Enemies attradsthe Efteem and Vene¬ 
ration ofhis Equals., V.. ; ’.; ; rii ;•(«!/ . , 

: But what is the prefent Pradice? Whije^heEmpireis peaceable,and the People b^fttqjtafte. 
the Sweets of Tranquillity, the Princes, ftudy only to abandon themfelves. tQ PJeafiuiSj and to, 
effeminate themfelves more and more by Luxury and Idlenefs. Isit to he vyondeied safciifi under; 
a Prince of this Charader, a Kingdom appears to totter, if the People murmur, andif they arO; 
upon the Point-.of-being attacked by,new : Enemies?. ■■■! A'- Wr -.i-i.t/f 

There is none, continued Mencius, but reeayes.,frqm .*>£ 

which gives them a fenfibility of their Neighbours mifery; A *Prince : whofe. Paffions haye.not 
ftifled this natural Propenfity, and who; pities the AffUdioU&.of his People, has no : more,diffi¬ 
culty in governing his K-Uirulotn, than if he could hold it .in his Hand. 

But how can this fecret Propenfity of Nature, this Senfibility with-which we are born be; 
difeerned ? An Example will inftrud you.! You fee a Child all of a.,fudden ready to : fell into a, 
Well; your Heart is immediately touched, and you fly to fave it, v Ypp are not then, deter¬ 
mined by Refledion, nor influenced, by the thoughts of dpfe£vjng„th.Q Acknowledgments of the 
Father and the Mother, or of procuring to youvfelf an en\pty ; Honour,, you ad by an Impulfe 
purely natural. In unfdrfeen Events, -and when there is no* ifime, either fbr.Refiedion or Delibera¬ 
tion, it is genuine Nature that ads. Ht is'not fo at other jhbdj^resp^rhicft ^mit of ©ehtemtioa 
before Adionfor there Difguife ancfDiffirnulation may ether. . . : .... 

• What I have faid of Com.pa® ; on, : ;addsM^«Vf, Happly^q 

to Equity, to Humanity, and to Prudence.; W.E have, the aft iq our 

Heart, -.and if we took care to follow the Hintethey ponfimial Ouar<l, 

againft the Paffions that are alone able to deftroy them, and every Day perfed ourfelves more and 
more. .... ■ ' :. 

One of the Difciples of Confufius, whofe .-Name wasi great a ..defire for, Peri, 

fedion, that it gave him an exquifite Pleafure when he was ; .told,of any Fault. The Emperor 
Tu immediately beftowed marks of his Refped and Acknowledgment upon the Man who 
' ‘ gave 
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itueiKu co acquire, ail the Perfections ana v ireues which new m uuicrs. x ms he put j n 
Practice throueb all tire Degrees of his Life, not only while he was Hulbandman in the Plains 
c/Zye’f-nn, a t Policy in the City of Ho pin, or a Fijherman upon the Lake Lu i tfe, but 

even when he was Emperor. . . ■ , . , 

When a Man endeavours thus to appropriate to nimielr the Vmuss women he remarks in ' 
others, he renders Virtue common. to all. For in. profiting by another’s Example, he lets the 
lame Example to others, that they may profit in their Turn. 

C A A PT ER IV. ’ 

fr ENCIUS continues the Converfation, which he had begun in the proceeding Chapter, 
Jyl with his Difciple. He treats firft of three Things which are neceflary, to Succefs in 
War; namely, the Choice of .Time, the Advantage of Ground, and the Concord and Union 
of fuch as either attack or defend a Place. But he judges, the laft Circumftance more abfolutely, 
and more efpecially, neceffary. 

I fliall fuppofe, fays he, that a City is in the bell State of Defence, both by the height of its 
Walls, the deepnefs of its Ditches, the number and bravery of its Garrifon; and in fhort by the 
plenty of its Provifions. With all thefe Advantages,, if there is Difcord among Troops, or 
if a Mifunderftanding divides the Officers and the Soldiers, the; City will be carried foon, and 
without much Refinance. ■ '* 

One of die Difciples of Men phis, a little after, puts a Quell ion to him which he thought 
would puzzle him: I perceive, laid he to his Mailer, in. the different Kingdoms where you have 
redded, you fometimes accepted, and fometimes refilled the Prefents proferred you by their 
Kings. Youhave refufed 2400 Tafts of fine Silver from the King of TJi, yet made no fcruple 
to accept of 16So from the King of Song, and of 1200 from the. King of Sye. I find no 
uniformity in this Conduct: The fame Re'afon that made you refufe the Prefen ts of the one, 
ought to have induced you to have refufed thofeof the others. 

You are miftaken, anfwered Menpius: I did nothing but what was agreeable to the Lights of 
Reafon and Equity. While I was in the Kingdom of Song, and ready to make a long Voyage, 
it was both polite and equitable in. the Prince,’to fupply me with-Money for defraying my 
neceffary Expences, confequently, I had a good Reafon for accepting his Prefent. The King-, 
dom of Sye, while I was there, refounded with the noife of Arms, and was threatened by an 
immediate Irruption of the Enemy .: Amidft thefe'Tumults I run the rifqueof being ftarved, 
and it was but reafonable that the Prince, who had invited me into his Dominions, Ihould provide 
for my Subfiftence. But as to what concerns the King of Pfi, as he had no Reafon to give me 
a Prefent, l'o I had none to accept'of it, which if 1 had done, it had been a lhameful Avarice 
• in me, and unworthy of a Man, wHo hadfpent his Life in the Study of Wifdom. 

Menpius having gone to the City of Ping lo, which was in the Kingdom of Pfi, he found the 
Country lying wafte through a general Barrennefs-: One half of the numerous Inhabitants periled 
of Hunger, and the other half-left the 1 ungrateful Soil to feek for Food in more diftant Kingdoms, 
Menpius addrefiing Ihimfelf toKiw Jin, who was Governor of the City ; If any of your Sol¬ 
diers, laid he, while upon Duty, Ihould five times fucceffively dclert his Rank, would you not 
'pnniffi him ? I would not wait for his doing it three times, -replies the Governor, for I would 
punilh him the firft-time. You are in the right, replies Menpius ; but you condemn yourfelf 
for neglecting what is more important ih your Charge. During thefe melancholy Years of Bar-* 
rennefs; the. People periflr of Hunger- and Mifery :• I fee many Hooping under the weight of 
lears, who fall with meer Weaknels into the Ditches* and there finifh their unhappy Lives j 
I fee others, and thefe are the greater Number, who being yoting, and full .of Vigour, rove 
from one End of the Empire to the other, -to feek whereupon to 'live. , Alas [ replies Kins fin, 
Jht, I lament thefe Calamities, and ; I wifh I were able to- apply a Remedy. ' But I have 
no Authority to caufe the- Granaries - to be- opened, or to exempt the People; from their Tri¬ 
butes, If a rich Man, replies Menpius, ihould : commit- to you the Care of" his Flocks, and 
would not. ailign them proper Paflurage, what would you do? You are the Pallor of this 
great People: And you ought to addrefs yourfelf to the King, to relieve their Miferies and to 
fupply their Neceffitxes: If the King will not hear ‘you,- can- you 'calmly fee them die of Hun¬ 
ger, and-will not you; rather throw up jibur Government?:. " , - ! , 

* '^nmsis nding that the wi'fe Councils w-l-fich- he gave to the King of <7# and his Minifters 
Were all loft, .refolved to retire to his native Country. ' One of his Difciples called lu- who 
attended him in his Voyage, obferving a-certain Cloud of Sadnefs and Melancholy hanging on 
his Countenance, faid.to him ; I have oftetf. heart!-you fay* that a wife Man is never uneafy, » 
Heaven .no longer favours his Undertakings ; and -that he never complains. when Men refufe to 
conf orm themfelves to his Maxims; yet youhave if melancholy-'Air which is far from being natu- * 

ral to you, and doubtkfs is.a mark of fome fecret Difcontent. 

. , No > replies Mencius, I complain neither of Heaven nor of MenI am only gay or fad, accord- 
rng to my different Situation. When I led a private and a folituy Life, I was imployed only in 
the Study of Wifdom. But at prefent, while I teach my Do&rine to Princes and People, and 
while I have the public Good in. View, I am melancholy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER'V. 

T HIS Chapter contains a Dialogue betwixt Mencius and Prince Ven hung, Heir of the 
Principality of Teng. The Philofopher ftiews him, that every Man is capable of practifing 
Virtue, and imitating the Sages; becaufe the Goodnefs of Nature which we receive from Tyen 
[Heaven,] is the fame in all Men, and this Goodnefs is no other than a natural Inclination to 
Juft ice and Piety. 

When Paffions grow up with Years, faid he, if Reafon moderates them. Nature then per- 
fedts herfelf, and the Man becomes virtuous. He next propofes the Emperors Tail and Shun 
for Patterns. Think not, continues the Pnilolopher, that the Virtues of thefe Heroes can’t be 
attained. They were Men like you, and according to the Endeavours you ufe, and the Appli¬ 
cation which you give, you may become wife like them. All I fear is, left you fhould be dis¬ 
couraged with the Difficulties you muft encounter in your Endeavours to fubdue your Paffions, 
to pradtife Virtue, and to learn the right Art of Government. The Shu king informs us, that 
the Medicine, which does not work the Patient, is ineffedtual: In the fame manner, a Prince 
reaps no Advantage from the Inftrudtions of wife Men, if he does not ftruggle to vanquifh him- 
felf. Prince Ven king's Father dying at this Jundture, he confulted Men fins in what manner 
he fhould pay the laft Duties to him, the better to fhew hisAffe&ion. You muft, anfwer’d Men¬ 
cius, obferve the Rules preferibed by the Rites to thofe who are really refpedtful to their Fathers. 

The Mourning fhould continue for three Years; and during that time, they ought to lay 
down all public Pofts, to be employed only in their juft Griefs, to cloath themfelves in coarfe 
Stuffs, and to fubfift only upon the moft ordinary Rice. 

I have learned from Corfu pus, added he, that formerly, when the Emperor dyed, his Soft 
who fucceeded him, caufed a mean Hutt to be built without the fecond Gate of the Palace, 
where he palled three Years in mourning for his Father, in proftrating himfelf both Morning 
and Evening before his * Coffin, and living oh the coarfeft Rice. During that time, the Prime 
Minifter governed the Empire. The Mandarins and' the Grandees, after the Example of their 
Princes, ftrove who fhould give the greateft Marks of their Grief, and the Mourning became 
general throughout all the Empire. 

Prince Fri* hung refolved to follow this Advice : But as the Rites in the Province of T eng 
preferibe only five Months of Mourning for a King, he paft that Time in bewailing his Father. 

When the Day for carrying the Corps to the Burying-Place was fixt, Curiofity drew from all 
Parts of the Empire a prodigious multitude of Spectators, .who beheld the Prince following 
the funeral Pomp with a pale emacerated Countenance, fending up Sighs, which came from the 
Bottom of his Heart, and melted them into Tears. ? 

Thefe Strangers, returning home after the funeral Solemnity was over, were fo many Tongues 
which proclaimed every where the Piety of Ven hung, and revived the Practice - of the ancient 
Ceremonies inftituted inHonour of the Dead-, which till that Time had; been much neglefted. 

Ven hung intending himfelf to govern his Kingdom, defired Men pus to give him fome Rules 
•which might direct him to govern wifely. The firft Objedt, fays the Philofopher, a King 
ought to regard, is his People-; what principally touches the People, is their Subfijlence; The 
means of their Subfiftence are the Lands, when diligently cultivated, and abundantly producing 
the Neceffaries of Life. Agriculture then ought to be looked into, and the greateft Care taken 
that the Lands do not lie idle: The People, will then have whereupon to live, and beihg under 
no Apprehqnfions of Want, they will endeavour to reform their. Manners, and to acquire Virtue. 

On the contrary, if they find themfelves in Want, all their Paffions will foon break loofe j 
for there is no Crime but what Neceffity and Indigence will drive them to commit: When 
their Wants are exceffive, the Rigour of their Laws*, and the Severity of Punifliments will be 
Curbs too weak to; reftrain them. For this reafon, wife Princes formerly lived with a great 
deal of Modefty and Frugality ; the former Virtue inducing them to treat their People with 
Moderation, and the latter preventing their impofing too fevere Taxes: This made an okteMan- 
darin fay, cc That a Prince who aimed at Riches, could never arrive at Virtue; and. the Prince 
“ who defired to be virtuous, could never be rich.”' 1 

'Mencius next exhorts Ven hung to eftablifh public Schools, for teaching thePradtice of Virtue. 

Fie then points out the Manner In which the Partition and Divifion of Lands ought to be made, 
fo that neither the Hufbandman, nor the Officers of the King might wrong one another. In 
fhort faid he, if you pradtife ,exactly all I have told you, I dare not fay that you will on.e Day 
attain to Imperial Dignity ; but I can boldly pronounce, that-Emperors will form themfelves 
upon vou, and take you for their Pattern — ' V, V -r tva m • 

The Prince profited by the Inftrudtions of the Philofopher; and by the wife Diftnbution 
which he made of the Lands, and his Care to have them well cultivated, he,foon faw Plenty 
flour fib in his Dominions. The Reputation he gained, engaged a great many Strangers to fettle 
in his Kingdom, and to petition for Lands which they might cultivate. 

Among thefe Strangers there were fome Sectaries, who propagated a very dangerous Opinion, ckhcfiU- 
and very contrary to good Government. They pretended, that a wife Prince ought to live upon 
his own Labour, in the fame manner as the People; that he ought to till the Land, and to.,eat Mmiuu 
Vol. i. . 5 Q - ll0thlng 

'* The Chinofi frequently preferve in their Honfes tlie Coffins carryed to the Burying-Place. 
qf their Fathers for feveral Months, nay Years, before they are 
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nothm but what was the Fruit of the Ground cultivated by his Royal Hands. Mencius refuted 
thefe Sectaries in the following Manner: Addreffing himfelf to Shin /yang, who was become 
their Difciple Why, fays he, do thofe of your Se£t confine themfelves to labouring the 
I and ? Why don’t they make their own Cloaths ? Why don’t they forge their own Spades, and 
their other Inftruments of Agriculture, together with the Kettles wherein they boil their Rice, 
and in fihort, every Thing, elie they make ufe of in their way of Life ? Would not this be better 
than to run*about to Merchants and Tradefmen’s Shops; to buy thefe different Utenfils ? 

This, replied Shin Jj'atig, is impoflible; Agriculture employs a Man entirely. IfHufband- 
men fhall attempt to make all the Inftruments you have named, they muft negledt the Care of 
the Lands, which wall then become barren. , 

Wifely fpoken, replied Men pus. Is. it, then a fmall Affair to govern a Kingdom ? Is not that 
Employment enough for all the Moments of a Prince? He, doubtlefs, will have a great deal of 
Leifure to work with his Subjedts in cultivating the Ground. 

This Comparifon flopped the Mouth of Shin J'yang. Mencius them {hews him, that it was 
neceffary there fhould be different Employments and Profeffions in a Kingdom 3 that one Man 
could not have Time to look after every thing; that the Emperor Tau divided the Toils of 
Government with his Minifters, for the greater Eafe and Inftruftion of his People ; and that 
‘ this, in a Prince, is called univerfal Piety, and extends indifferently to all his Subjects. 

He then, oppofes the fame Sectaries, who wanted to eftablifh an Equality in the Prices of all 
Goods, fo that a.coarfe, Stuff fhould be fold as dear as the fineft. 

In fhort, he concludes this Chapter,by refuting the Dodtrine of another Sed, which pre¬ 
tended that all Men ought to belovedalike, without making any Difference betwixt Relations 
and Strangers! He points out the ridiculous Abfurdity of this Opinion, and then fhews that the 
Cuftorn effablifhed in' all Ages, of beffowing a more honourable Burial upon Parents than on 
others, arofe from the greater Degree of Love with which Nature infpires Children. 


CHAPTER VI. 

M ENCIUS in this Chapter inftruds Shin tay his Difciple, and fhews him the Manner 
in which a wife Man, who profeffes to teach the Art of living and of reigning well, 
ought to behave. Amongft other things, he tells him, that fuch a Man fhould beware not to 
introduce himfelf in an undecent Manner ' into the Palaces of Princes, and that he ought to 
take care to be invited, and even preft before he goes thither: That as the meaneft Artift would, 
blufh to deviate from the Rules of his Alt', fo a wife Man ought to difeover in all his Condud 
the Uprightnefs of his Heart, the Decency of his Manners,- and the Equity of his Actions: 
That if he feeks to raife'himfelf to Dignities, in order more fuccefsfully to propagate his Doc¬ 
trine, he ought to ufe no Methods but thofe which Jufltice preferibes: If he remains in a pri¬ 
vate Condition, he ought to. be eafy, fince, even then, he deferves equally to be honoured on 
account of the Excellence of his Dodrine. 

The firft Miniffer of the Kingdom of Song having made a vifit to Men pus, communicated to 
him a Defign he had to abolifh the difagreeable Cuftom that had been introduced, of burthen- 
ing the.People with Impofts; declaring that he wifh’d'' to revive the ancient Laws, which exad 
only the Tithe of the Crop to be paid in Tribute, and prohibit the taxing any foreign Merchan¬ 
dize imported into the Kingdom: But, adds he, as thefe wife Laws have been long difufed, and 
feem now to be entirely forgotten, I think they ought not to. be re-eftablifh’d all at once: In my 
Opinion, it will be better to gain that End by flow and imperceptible Degrees: What is your 
Opinion ? I fhall anfwer your Queftion ,faid Mencius , only by a familiar Comparifon. A certain 
Perfon had gotten into a Habit of ftealing fome Hens every Day from his Neighbours; One of his 
Friends, who difeovered him, had the Courage to tell him, that it was a fhameful Adion, and 
unworthy of a Man either of Honour or Honefty. I own it, anfwered the Dodor: But as it is 
a Vice now too deeply rooted, in my Nature for me to corred it all of afudden, I will take this 
Courfe: ■ 111 fteal only one Fowl in a Month, and in. time I may come entirely to give over this 
Habit, What is your Opinion? replies Menfius, Don’t you think that this Man, who acknow¬ 
ledged and detefted his Vice, fhould immediately have correded it ? 

About that Time, two Seds infeded the Empire with their wicked Dodrines; Tang was the 
Author of the one, and Mi of the other. Menfius being a zealous Defender of the aheient 
Dodrine, was continually refilling their Errors. This, at firft, made him pafs for a factious ill- 
matured Matt, and one who loved to be diiputing. One of his Difciples, zealous for his Mailers 
Gloiy, told him that the Strangers, whofe Opinion he oppofed, run him down on all fides, and 
made him pafs for an eternal Caviller. . 

I wifh, replies Menfius, that I could condemn myfelf to Silence all the .reft of my Days: 
Put that is not allowed me; my Duty.obliges me to put a Violence upon my Inclination, and. 
to oppo e this Torrent of dangerous Opinions, with which they would overthrow the Empire- 
fiver fince the wife Reigns of the Emperors Tau and Shun , under the Shadow of whofe Autho¬ 
rity the leople lived eafy, we have feen a continual Viciffitude of good and bad Government, 
i he hmperors who fucceeded thefe wife Princes, applied only to their plqafures, and abufing 
then Power, oppreffed the poor; People by their Exactions and Violence: Some of them beat 
down the Houfes of vaft Numbers of their Subjects, there to make Ponds, Lakes and Refervoirs: 
Others drove the People out of their Villages and Fields, which they turned into Parks, Gar- 
s, an aces 0 P eafure ; Whole Diitridls were foon changed into Forefts, which ferved as 

. the 
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the Retreat ofTygers, wild Boars, and Leopards. Such were the Amufements of thefe Princes, 
who reduced their People to the moil terrible Want. Chnv, who fucceeded them in the 
Throne, by his Cruelties, compleated their Tyranny. Atlaft, the Cries and Groans of the People 
touched the Heart of Vu vang, who declared War againft, and dethroned, the Tyrant. 

This Prince, when Matter of the Empire, applied himfelf to reftore its primitive Luftre, 
and to procure the Happinefs of his Subje&s: He demolished thofe Gardens, ’ Parks, Forefts, and 
Houfes of Pleafure, and reftored to the People the Lands that were their Property. The Face 
of the Empire was foon changed, and after fo many : Miferies and Calamities the People 
began to take Breath. But thefe happy Times were of no long Continuance: The Princes who 
fucceeded him, infenfibly loft a Difpofition to Virtue: The Laws were weakened, and the 
wife Maxims that taught the Art of Reigning were ho longer inculcated ; the Empire faw itfelf 
plunged again- into its former Barbarity:-So that the Virtues peculiar to a reafonable Soul, I 
mean, Love for a Parent, and RefpecTfor & Prince, were almoft quite annihilated. 

Then appeared Confugius , who, touched at this general Blihdnels, endeavoured to prevent the 
Ruin of the' Empire, by reforming tfhO Manners, by reviving the ancient Laws, and by fetting 
before the Eyes, both of the Princes and People, thofe great Actions of the Emperors and Kings; 
who reigned glorioufly for abo'ut 200 Years. This is the Subject of his Book intitled Spring and 
Autumn . His Inftructions and Maxims were attended to, and appfeOdtd ; nay there Was no 
refilling him, fo that every one endeavour’d to •conform But inhere now 

any Footftep of the Reformation he wrought ? Where afe 1 Virtue and 

Wifdom rendered them refpeeted by the People? Iff whatl 5 &po£'fve 
fee them tread upon the Laws of Juftice, : thatthey thayBdftfoy and tear ond^ofeefTd PJ[^« ' 
by the moft cruel Wars? How many ignorant and impious Profeffors take tlie Advantage of 
thefe Diforders to propagate their pernicious Maxims, and to eftablilh their dangerous! Seels ? Such ’ 
is that of Tang Jhu , who, without regarding the public Good, teaches that every one ought to 
mind only Himfelf and his own Intereft, and is a profelfed Enemy of all Governors ! Such 
is that of Me tye, who, ignorant «6f the ftrict* Ties iof 'Blbod, "and laying it down as a Princi¬ 
ple, That all Men ought to be fayed-alike; deftroys the filial. Affections, and makes no difference 
betwixt a Father and a Stranger. 

Thefe Sectaries have already gained Profelites among the Literati, who reject the ancient 
Doctrine as handed down to them by our Sages, that they may follow the pernicious Maxims 
of thefe blind Profeffors. What {hall become of good Order, Peace, and the public Tranquility, 
if thefe Sectaries are not foon checked? We have Inftances in all Ages,of great Men, who have 
fttpported the Empire when fire was upon the very, Brirjk pf her Ruin, The celebrated 2 % ftopp’d 
the Inundation of Waters, and reftored Plenty. Priqq^./^^-^^'. fubdued and: flight? 

the Barbarous Nations that poured in from the South n ahd?N^th; and-re-eftablilhed-Trains 
quillity. Corfu gilts revived the Vigour of the ancient Laws, and oppofed the pernicious Defigns- 
of feme Rebels. At prefent, when a general Infection gaihs ground on all Sides, by corrupt-' 
ing the Underftanding, and destroying the good Morals of Mankind; ought not I, after the Exam¬ 
ple of thefe great Men, to do my beft, to ftdp itsProgrefs, and thereby to preferve the Empire. 

Menfius ends this Difcourfe by laying down the Rules of true Temperance, and by (hewing 
how ridiculous thofe Encomiums are, which are bellowed upon a Man who affedls a vain Ap¬ 
pearance of .Sobriety. .. . t .• ’ ■ 

PART II. C H A P T E R I. - 

F ROM a View of the Conduct of Tome Princes, who in the Government oft heir’States 
follow only their owri Caprices, and neglect the ancient Laws, Menfius makes the fal¬ 
lowing Reflections: . , : ,! - - .. 

A Workman however fkilful he is, can never fucceed in what he works, if he does not make 
ufe of Compaffes and a Rule. He who precedes in a Concert, will make a wretched Difcord 
of the fined Mufic,, if he does not employ twelve Flutes, feme (hort, feme long, that there 
may be a Harmony betvitf&t the Voices and the Inftruments. It is the fame with a,Prjnce; ,hi^ 
State will be in Diforder and Confufion, if he does hot regulate his Conduct by the Law's of 
good Government which the Ancients have left us, . .. ,, ■„ 

The Ancients invented the different Utenfils; Compaffes, _fhe j; of*. Level¬ 

ling, Weights, Meafures, and all the other Inftruments which we at this Day ufe with fo 
much Succefs, in fipMhing Buildings, and the, other Works that. are'!' ufe^uj' tp, the public Weal. 
They like wife,' by, a conftant Application, endeavoured to tranfmit, totheirPofterity. the Art 
of good Government among them, by eftablifhing the wifeft Laws, from which we have learned 
thofe of Equity, Civility and Politenefs: Thefe have taught us how to divide the Ground, to 
plant Trees, to breed Animals which are ufeful to the Support of Life, and to eftablifh Schools 
for inftructing the People in good Morals. A Prince, who is at no Pains to obferve thefe Laws, 
can never wifelv govern his Kingdom. 

The Miniftry.'of a Prince, continued Menfius , who does not reign according to the Rules of 
Equity, can be compofed only of grovelling Souls, who will flatter his Inclinations, and take no care 
to enforce the Obfemtion of the Laws. Under him, the Crowd of 'Mandarins, who commonly 
follow the Air of a Court, will feek only after the Honours and Profits of their Polls, and qeg- 
led their Duties. The People, feeing this general Difregard both of Law and Juftice, will no lon- 
• ger 
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havc any Thin" to reftrain them. They will no longer fear to infringe the Laws of the 
Empire they will live without any Curb, and give a loofe to all their Paffions. I aik, if a 

Kingdom can long fublift in fuch a Condition? , , r „ 

A Prince then mull be a Lover of Wifdom and Equity: A Mimfter ought to be faithful to his 
Prince and ready to execute his Orders. But how can he be faithful, if he ftudies only to pleafe 
him "and to footh his Paffions; if he does not fet before his Eyes the heroick Virtues of our 

ancient Emperors, thefe nobleft Patterns to every wife Prince. 

Men fills then fhews that nothing contributes more to the Deftrudion of a Kingdom, than the 
uniufl: Exercife of the Royal Prerogative. 

'There is an Art, continued he, in maintaining Authority ; which is, by keeping the People 
within the Bounds of the Fidelity they owe to their Prince. The Means of rendering them 
fiithful are, by gaining their Hearts; and their Hearts are eafily gain’d, when Authority is directed 
by the Love of Juftiee, and a hearty Zeal for the public Weal. An Otter, who is conftantly 
fpreading Snares for Fifli, obliges them to conceal themfelves in the Bottom, of the Water; and 
a Kite, who is always foaring in the Air over the little Birds, makes them to tremble, and forces 
them to retire into the Hollows of th'e Trees 5 in the fame manner, thefe barbarous Princes Kyi } 
and Chew, by fcattering Fear and Terror among the People, forced them to feek an Afylum under 
the wife Princes Ching tang and Vu vang , whofe Clemency, Juftiee, and Moderation are univer- 
fally celebrated. 

The Effects pf Chew's Tyranny over his People are well known. The Prince Pe i on the one 
Side, and the wife Pay kong on the other, efcaped his Cruelties by privately retiring to the Sea¬ 
shores. The Fame of Prince Ven vang's , great Virtues, his Piety, his Clemency, his Juftiee, 
the Goodnefs of his tender and compaffionate Heart, together with the Care he took of the 
Aged, the Minors, Widows, and Orphans refounded on all Sides. What are we doing here ? 
laid thefe two Sages. Let us repair to that wife King, and for ever devote ourfelves to his Ser¬ 
vice. Accordingly they did fo; but with what an Impreffion were the People ftruck, when they 
faw the Condud of thefe two Men, fo illuftrious by their Birth and Employments, and fo 'vene¬ 
rable by their Age and Virtues, and who were looked upon as the Fathers of their Country? 
Their Examples brought over the whole Empire; Chew was abandoned by his Subjeds, and 
forced to defeend from his Throne, which he refignedto Ven vang. 

Some Princes, adds Menfius, affed to appear gentle, affable, fober and moderate. But thefe 
are only the diflembled Virtues of an Outfide; they are Virtues which are Strangers to their 
Hearts, and belyed by their Adions. Are they in reality affable, while they have a Con¬ 
tempt for their Subjeds ? Are they fober and temperate, while their Avarice is infatiable, arid 
their oppreftive Exadions upon their People are endlefs ? True Clemency confifts in the. right 
Affedions of the Heart, and not in exterior Grimace, an affeded Tone, an obliging. Smile, 
or the tinfel Appearance of an unnatural Gentlenefs. 

. The Eyes of a Man are frequently the Interpreters of his Heart. The candid, upright, gene¬ 
rous Soul, is often read by a Brightnefs, which gently beams in the Look. On the contrary, 
Vice, Falfhood, and Difllmulation, are difeovered by a certain Gloom that overcafts it. In 
fhort, the good or bad Affedions of the Heart aredifplayed to public View, by a correfponding 
Series of virtuous or vicious Adions. 

A Difcipie of Menfius afked him, Whence it happened that fo many wife Perfons, who ten¬ 
derly loved their Children, intrufted their Education into other Hands ? That, anfwefed our 
Philofopher, is the Effect of their WifdOm. Is it not true, that when a Son does not improve 
by the Inftructions of a Father, and if he hears his Precepts with an Air of Difcontent, the Father 
won’t fail to be diffatisfted with the intractable Boy ? What is then the Confequence? The natu¬ 
ral Temper of the Son is lower’d} he proceeds even to reproach his Father in the following 
Terms: “ You lay down for me a Plan of Life, which is contrary to your own Practice. Your 
“ Maxims and your Actions appear to me contradictory” The Minds of both will thenceforward 
bedifunited ; the Love of the Father will cool, and the Submiffion and Tendernefs of the Sop in- 
ienfibly decay: Difcord will enfue in the Family, than which nothing can be more deftructive 
to good Order. • 

He concludes this Chapter with obferving • three Faults, which frequently fteal info filial Ref 
peSt. The firft is. When a Son perceives fome Weakneffes in his Father, and yet, without lofing 
any of the Refpect he owes him, has not recourfe to an ingenious Artifice, which may reclaim, 

him to Virtue, after the Example of Prince Shun, who having a very vicious Father, redoubled 

every Day his Application and Endearments, ftill contriving Ways to divert him ; that he. 
niight insinuate himfelf fo far into his Affections, as to win him over to the Love and 
the Practice of Virtue. The fecond Fault is. When a Son has poor Parents, yet takes no care 
to relieve them, or to proyide for their Subfiftence; The third and laft is, When a Son neglects 
to marry, and to perpetuate the filial Duties in his Pofterity, by practifing, feveral times every t 
Y^ar, the Ceremonies prefer-ibed in Honour of deceafed Parents. 

c H A PTE R II. 

M ENCIUS fhews in this Chapter, that the wife Emperors, who have reigned fucceffiwly, 
have always obferved the fame Conduct in Government, and the fame manner of Living, 
ana tnat their f avours were not confined to particular Perfons, but more univerfal, and. extern e 
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in general to all their Subjects. Upon this the Philofopher related a generous Action of ffi fan, 
the firft Minifter of the Kingdom of Shin, which was univerfally applauded. Being to pals a 
River where it was fordable, he perceived a poor Man who was on foot, and durft not venture 
to take the Ford. The Minifter, touched with Compaffion, took him into his Chariot and ca r - 
ried him to the other Side. 

That Mandarin, replied Mencius, undeniably had a beneficent Inclination: Yet I can never 
allow that he had Abilities for governing a State. Wife Princes have always taken care to caufe 
Bridges to be built for the public Convenience; and it was never heard of, that during their Rewn 
the Commerce of the people was ever interrupted by the difficulty of puffing a River. 

Mencius then lays down a good many Rules of Prudence. He tells us, 'that we ought to be 
very relerved with refpect to our Neighbours Failings, loft we indifcrceily publifh them to the 
World. He tells ns, that all Extreams are. Vice, and even Virtue itfelf, when carried to excels, 
is no longer Virtue: That every thing about .Confucius.was natural, and that in ljis Difccurfe and 
Actions, he always dilcovered a modeft Character, removed from all Vanity or Oftcntation: 
That the Lofs would not be great, if Calumny only hurted herfelf: But that the great Misfortune 
is, the Lofs which the Public fuftaina ftom.her Malignity, by keeping back from Dignities and 
Polls Men of Virtue who were mpft capable to fill them. 

Syu, one of his Difciples, alked him why Confugius ftopt fo often at the Bank of a Rivulet i 
It is true, laid, he, that Philofopher made every thing tend to the Inftruction of the people: 
But I cannot fee what he could find in the gliding of tjfie Water^and the foftneft of its Murmur, 
that could be of ufe to the Reformation of. Manners. /’.• 

Then I muft tell you, aniwered Men pus. By attentively confidering that Rivulet, which ifiued 
Night and Day from its Source, and which- calmly continued its Courle to the Sea, without being 
flopped by the Inequality of the Ground, or the Gulfs it met with in its Channel, he found 
an inexhauftible Fund of Reflection. Behold, faid he, a natural Image of the Man who 
draws the Rules of his Conduct from Truth, as from a Fountain-head; and whom nq Obftacle 
can hinder from arriving at Petfectipn in Vfrffie.. , • 

After this, he pafles to the Ufc.that a Man ought to make of Reafon, which is the only Thing 
that diftinguifhes'IVfen from Beafts; 'and' he propofcs fomc ofjtfie adciept Emperors, who fol¬ 
lowed right Reafon in every thing, as Patterns. Prince Shun, fajd he, fell into fo.agreeable a 
Habit of acting according to the Light of Reafon, that eyen, tho’ he did not reflect, he never 
deviated from her Paths. 

Prince Tu was continually upon his Guard, not to do any thing contrary to the Rules of tight 
Reafon. His Cup-bearer one Day ferving him %ith ap excellent Wipe at Table, he perceived 
that he was too much pleafed with its Flavour;: t&jitthe Princes my Sticccf- 

for swillfuffer their Hearts to he effeminated by jo delicious and. immediately, jdlftnifted 

his Cup-bearer, and renounced the ufe of Wine,, . 

'Prince Cbing tang continually watched over himfelf, that he might not fall into either of the 
two Extreams fo inconfiftent. with Virtue, In his Choice of Minifters he regarded nothing 
but Virtue. He preferred the Clown to the Courtier, and,the. .Stranger ft? his own Relations, 
when he found in them a fuperior Merit. 

Ever'fince the Emperor Ping vang transported the Imperial,Sjeat to the Weft, there, has been 
feen a perceptible Decay of Vigour in all the Parts of the State: The wife Maxims, and the 
glorious Actions of the ancient Emperors, ..have i infenfibly fallen into Oblivion. This induced 
Confufius to write the Annals of the illuftrious Princes of his native Country, Lu. He found 
Materials in the Annals .of the Mandarins, who were preferred to write the Hiftory of their 
Nation: But he put them in a quite new Light, by the Reflections which he interlperfed, and 
by the Ornaments of a chafte, polite Stile: And as this Philofopher always fpoke and thought 
modeftly of himfelf, Ire ufefi to fay, that whatever was good in this Book was borrowed from 
others, and that all his Merit was his having ranged that Series of Facts into better Order, and 
put them in a better Stile. 

Mencius then lays down the Rules of Temperance, Liberality, and Fortitude, as he faid they had 
been taught him by the Difciples of Confucius. He principally inculcates, that in the Exercife 
of thefe Virtues a Man ought not to be'engaged by the firft View that offers, but that he 
ought maturely to reflect, before he determines to execute any Action that comes under the 
Head of thefe Virtues. He then'treats of the Means of attracting the . Friendffiip and Efteera of 
Men, which is by practifing of Piety and Humanity; and this, fays ,he; confifts in having a fin- 
cere, obliging and civil Manner of acting. - 

’ If, continues he, in.fulfilling the two Duties, I meet. Contempt :or Invectives from one 
of a blundering heavy Underftanding, I .will,begin by founding my own Breaft, and examin¬ 
ing if I have done any thing contrary to thefe Virtues: I then redouble. the .Testimonies of 
. Fnendfhip, Politenefs and Complaifance, and thereby endeavour to foften him; but if I fee that 
thefe Advances meet with nothing but rude Blocking Anfwers; I then fay to my fielf; There is the 
Character of. a very intractable Fellow, I fee .not one Sentiment of Humanity in him, nor feems 
thereto be any Difference betwixt his Character and that of the wildeft Beads. Let me leave 
him as he is; I fhould torment myfelf ufelefly did I pretend to tame him. By this way of 
reafoning it is, that nothing can difquiet the wife Man, and the moft Blocking Injuries are not 
capable to ruffle his Tranquillity. ... 
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Before he ends this Chapter he (hews, ijl. That tho’ wife Men ad differently according to the 
different Situations they are in, yet their Adions are determined by the fame Undemanding, the 
fimc Equity and the fame Uprightnefs of Heart. 2. He inveighs againft fuch as make ufe of 
the molt unworthy Meanneffcs, and the moft fervile Flatteries, that they may arrive at Dignities 
and Ports; but become intoxicated by Fortune, and infolent with Power, after their Promotion. 

CHAPTER III. 

M ENCIUS Chews to what a Degree Prince Shun carried his Love and Refped for, and 
Submiffion to, his Father and Mother. The Emperor Tau finding himfelf ftooping be¬ 
neath a Weight of Years and Infirmities, the ordinary Attendants of old Age, committed to him 
the Government of the Empire. While he was in the Height of Grandeur, and furrounded with 
Honours, Riches, Plenty,, and the Applaufes of a mighty People, he could take no Pleafure, 
becaufe he faw his Parents abandon themfelves to fhameful Faffions: And all his Application 
was direded to find out the Means of reclaiming them to the Ways of Virtue. This made 
him often fend up Sighs to Heaven: And tho’ he was. fifty Years of Age, and Mafter of the 
Empire, he perfevered, even to his Death, in the Pradice of all the Duties which are prefcribed 
by filial Piety. 

He then (hews the extraordinary Regard the fame Emperor had for his Brother Syang, an un¬ 
natural Prince, who had.feveral times attempted the Life of the Emperor his Brother, but he was 
fo far from punifhing him, : when it was in his Power, that he loaded him with Honours, 
Favours and Riches. 

When the Emperor Tau was dying, he. left his Empire to his Minifter Shun , preferring him to his 
own Son, in whom he did not find the Qualifications neceflfary for governing aright. Upon which, 
one of his Difciples afks him, If it be in an Emperor’s’Power, thus to deprive his Son of his Birth¬ 
right. No! anfwered the Philofopher, It is not. Crowns are at the Difpofal of Heaven, and 
Heaven gave the Empire to Prince Shun. The Emperor Tau only propofed him to s Heaven, and 
Heaven agreed: The People, ftruck with the Luftre of his Virtues, voluntarily fubmitted to the 
Decree of Heaven, and flocked to recognize their new Emperor. This Concurrence of Suffra¬ 
ges, this unanimous Motion of all the Parts of the Empire, is entirely fupernatural, and can 
only be the Effect of a Will that controu'ls and directs Events. It is certain, adds.he, that Events, 
whofe Caufes are unknown, can be attributed only to Heaven, which never difpoffeffes Children of 
their. Father’s Throne, except they are unworthy to fill it: As were the Emperors Kye and Chew, 
whofe Tyranny rendered them Objeds of Horror. 

He then praifes the Modefly and Difintereftednefs of a Sage whofe Name was Tin: He was 
a common Hufbandman, but his Reputation for Wifdom and Virtue was very great in'the 
Empire. The Emperor Ching tang ,, who had heard him frequently mention’d with great Enco¬ 
miums, was willing to profit by the Counfels of fo underftanding a Perfon, and engage him to 
come to his Court. Upon which he fent Ambaffadors to him with magnificent Prefents, and 
invited him to fix his Abode in his Palace. I in appeared to be no ways touched, either with 
the Magnificence of the Embafly, or with the Richnefs of his Prefents, which he refufed. There 
is,, laid he, fomething.in your Offers,, and in the Propofals you make me, that might flatter a 
Man who has ambitious Views; but as for me, who defire nothing in this World, can I renounce 
my dear Solitude, and the Pleafure of finging the Verfes of our ancient Sages, of reading their 
Books, and of forming myfelf upon their Examples, to engage in the Hurry of a Court, and 
to expofe myfelf to thofe Troubles and Difquiets, that are infeparable to the Management of 
public Affairs? 

The Prince was very much furprized when he was told of the Hufbandman’s Anfwer. Such 
a Contempt of Honours and Riches made him ftill more defirous of having a Man'of that 
Character about his Perfon ; fo he fent three Times other Ambaffadors, who renewed his Invita¬ 
tions. The wife I in then perceived that a Prince who fought him fo earnertly, muft have 
Views that were very juft, and conducive to the Good of his People. Doubtlefs, faid he, Hea¬ 
ven has beftowed more U nderftanding upon me than upon the generality of Mankind, that I 
may propagate my Dodrine, that I may affift the Prince by my Counfels, in caufing the almoft 
extinguiflied Virtues of our ancient Emperors to be revived by the Juftice of his Conduct. 

This Motive made greater Impreffion upon him than the Honours and Prefents, which he 
difdained;. fo he repaired to the Court of Ching tang ; and it was by his Advice, that this Prince 
declared War againft the Tyrant Kye , and thereby delivered the People from the cruel Oppref- 
’ lions under which they had long groaned. 

, Menfius then makes the following Reflection: Wife Men, fays he, tread in different Paths; 
Some infinuate themfelves into, and others keep at a Diftance from Courts: Some don’t lcruple 
to accept of, others refufe and defpife, Honours and Dignities. But amidft all this Difference of 
Condud, they all propofe the fame End, which is to pradife Virtue, and to lead a blamelefs Life. 

He ends this Chapter by undeceiving one of his Difciples, who believing the popular Reports 
about fome Sages, who debafed themfelves fo far as to accept of the moft mean and defpicable 
Employments, in order to make themfelves known, and to pave the way to Dignities: He 
his Scholar that thefe arc fo many Fables, invented by fuch as fought Examples to 
juihfy their Abjedtads and Meannefi. by which they courted the Protcdtion Sf the Great. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

T T E begins this Chapter with obfervmg, that tho’ the ancient Sages had no other View in 
ITi their^ Conduct but Equity and Politenefs, yet each of them had a different Manner of 
Adting, Thinking, and Living. The wife Pe i, for inftance, would not turn his Eyes upon 
any ObjeCt that was in the leaft indecent; nor hear any unbecoming Word : If a Prince had the 
kail Failure in point of Virtue, he refufed tofervehim: If the People were indocile, he left 
them : When a State was in Peace and Tranquillity he willingly difeharged the Fundtions to 
which he was raifed ; but where there was the leaft Agitation or Trouble, he immediately threw 
up his Employment. 

The Sage I in was of another Opinion : Where is there a Prince fo vicious, faid he, whom 
we may not ferve ? Is there any People fo indocile that they cannot be governed ? We ought not 
to refute Pofts in the Magiftracy, neither wfien a State is calm, nor when it is tofs’d with Storms. 
A wife Man, adds he, in the Time of Peace, has Leifure to teach Virtue ; and during the 
Troubles of a State, he endeavours to appeafe them. 

After having faid that a Minifter ought to form himfelf upon the ancient Sages, who have 
given us Examples of Integrity, Generality, Courage, and Prudence ; he gives a Detail of the 
Pofts and Dignities, which were in the Empire and in every. Principality, and of the Revenues 
appropriated to thefe Dignities. , 

He then teaches his Difciples the Manner In which they ought to Behave to their Friends: 
Whatever Superiority you may have over them, fays he, either in point of Age, Birth, Dignities, 
or Alliances, never treat them in a haughty, imperious Manner, but always, as if they were 
your Equals. Upon this he cites Examples of great Mandarins, Kings, and Emperors them- 
felves, who courted the Fricndfhip of wife t Men, and who defeending from the high Rank to 
which they were raifed, treated them with Honour and Diftinction : As for inftance, 'the King 
of %fm, who paying a Vifit to the Doctor Hay tang,, did not prefume to enter into his Houfe, 
nor to fit down to eat, before he obtain’d his Permiffion. The Emperor Yau, likewife, lived fo 
familiarly, with his Minifter $bun, 'that he frequently caufedhini to eat.at Table with v ‘ : mfelf 
The fame Difciple afked our Philofopher, what ought to be the View of a wife Man that 
afpired to Dignities? To affift, anfwer’d Men pus, in the good Government of a State: If he 
is poor, and wants only to fupply his own Neceilities, he ought to be contented with the lefs 
important Employments, without afpiring to more exalted Dignities: He has whereon to live, 
and that ought to be fufficient. Upon this Head, lie,cites the Example of Confupm, who being 
in extream Want, did not blufh to accept of the Toft, q£ Oyerfeer of the Royal Bark. The 
meaner and more contemptible my Employment is, Aid hfe, if will be the rnore eafy for me to 
difeharge it. Provided the Flocks of the King be in good Condition, I fulfil all niy Duty, and 
no more can be required of me. 

He lays it down as a Principle, that a wife Man, who has no Employment at. Court, ought 
not to go thither, even tho’ the King himfelf fhould fend to. defire him. Upon which a Difciple 
objedts to him, that if a King fhould order one of his Subje&s to go to War, the Subject would 
be obliged to obey him : And that for the fame Reafon, a wife Man, whom his Prince wanted 
to difeourfe with, ought to repair to him whenever his Majefty did him the Honour to call him. 

That is a different Cafe, anfwered Metipus, for on what Account, think you, does the King 
with to fee and difeourfe with a wife Man ? Is it not to profit by his Underftanding; to confult 
him in, perplexing Cafes, to hear and follow his Advice ? He looks upon the wife Man then as 
the Mafter, and himfelf as the Scholar, and will the Laws of Civility and good Breeding fuffer the 
Scholar to fend for his Mafter ? And for the fame Reafon, wifi pot the Mafter offend againft 
thefe Laws, if he obeys fuch an Order? A Prince does not difparage himfelf when he vifits 
a Mafter of Wifdom, becaufe he obferves the Ceremonies preferibed, which appoint the Scholar 
to behave in fuch a Manner to the Mafter. If a Prince, who would profit by the Difcourfes of 
a wife Man, fhali Fail of obferving this Law of Politenefs and Relped:, he a£ls, as if he invited 
him to enter into his Houfe, and yet fhut the Door againft him. 

But, replies the Difciple, I have read, that Confucius being fent for by the King of M, flew 
immediately to his Court without waiting till the Chariot was got ready. Did that Pattern of 
wife Men commit hereby an indecent A&ion? . '• 

At that time, replies our Philofopher, Confiifius was the firft Minifter of the Kingdom: The 
King had a right to caufe his Minifter to come to him, and it was the Minifter’s Duty to obey 
him as readily as he could ; but a wife Man, who is cloathed with no Dignity, is not lubjea: to 
any fuch Law. „ ■ 

' Menitis ends this Chapter, by faying, that when a Prince falls into any Errors, either with 
regard to the bad Choice he makes of Mandarins, or the Orders he gives in the Government of , 
his State, his Minifter ought to tell him of it with all the Addrefs that is fuitable to his Dignity: 
But if his firft Advice is unfuccefsful, he ought to repeat it again and again; and' if the Prince 
obftinately perfifts to difregard it, he ought then to throw up his Employments, and retire from 
Court., 
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CHAPTER V. 

nr Eire TUS having advanced, that Nature of herfclf was upright, and inclinable to Vir- 
* Vi- tue, his Dilciple llau tfe propoles to him fome Difficulties. I have always been of 0 pi- 
mouTYays he, that Nature is not vicious; but it appears to me, that fire is indifferently and 
equally' inclined to Good or 111 . I compare her, adds he, to Water which" falls from the Hea¬ 
ven into a large Ditch ; if it finds no Paffagc by which it can run off, it ftagnates and has no 
Motion; but if it finds fuch a Paffage, whether it is to the Eaft or Weft, its Courfe is directed 
by it. In like manner* the Nature of Man appears to,me, neither good nor bad, but in a 
State of Indifference, and is determined to Good or Ill by virtuous or vicious Morals. • 

I n u !l grant, anfwers Mencius, that the Water has an equal-Tendency towards the Eaft or 
Weft; but it does not follow "that it has an equal Tendency to mount into the Air, as to fink 
to the Ground. Will not its fpecific Weight prefs-it downwards? The Nature of Man has an 
equal Tendency to Virtue. But as we fee that Water no longer follows its natural Courfe when 
obltmdkd by a Mound, but flows back to its Source; in like manner, when a Perfon knows 
not how to controul the Paffions which arife in, and continually agitate, the Heart of Man, 
they entirely pervert that Tendency which is in his Nature towards Good. 

He then refutes the Opinion of his Difciple, who makes the Nature of Man to confift in 
Life, and the Faculties of knowing, feeling, and moving. If it were fo, faid he, in what would 
the Nature of Man differ from that of a Beaft ? He then {hews that his Nature confifts in Rea- 
foa: That Reafon is the Principle of Piety and Equity; and that thefe two Virtues are as it were 
two Properties infeparable from human Nature. He proves this by the Refpedt due to aged Per¬ 
rons ; this is a kind of Equity, not at all confifting in their great Age, which has a Right to be re- 
fpedted; for this Right is extrinfic of the Perfon who pays Refpect: But it confifts in the Know¬ 
ledge which he has of this Right, and in the Affection of the Heart, both which are intrinjic 
to human Nature. 

I own, continued he, that it is not eafy to know the Nature of Man in itfelf; but in order 
to judge what is good and right, we need only to examine what is its innate Propenfity and Incli¬ 
nation. Every Man naturally has a, Compaffion for the Unhappy, a Modefty that reftrains him 
from (hatneful Actions, Refpect for his Superiors, with an Underftandiug that can diftinguifh 
Truth from Falfhood, and Honour from Infamy. This Sentiment of Compaffion is named Piety: 
The Sentiment of Modefty is named Equity: The Sentiment of Refpect goes by the Name of 
Civility; and in fhort, the natural Underftanding is what we call Prudence. Whence proceed 
thefe lour Sentiments in Man ? Not from exterior Caufes. They then are intimately united to his 
Nature. But the Misfortune is, that moft Men neglect, and even don’t attend to that natural 
Uprightnefs which they received from Tyen ; for which reafon, they infenfibly lofe it, and are 
afterwards plunged into all kind of Vices. 

On the contrary, they, who improve it, daily advance ill Perfection, till they become celebrated 
by their Virtue and Wifdom. You fow the lame Grain in the fame Soil, and at the fame Sea- 
ion; yet in the time of Harveft there is a difference in the Crop, tho’ the Nature of the 
Grain be the fame; but the Reafon of this is, becaufe the Culture beftowed by the Hufbandman 
was unequal. We fee in every Member of Man the fame natural Inclination for its . Object. 
The Eyes in every Man, for inftanCe, are equally affe&ed with Beauty, the Ears with Harmony, 
and the Palate with an exquifite Tafte. Hence we may conclude, that, as there is a perfect 
Conformity in the Senfations of the Body, it is impoffible that there fhould be found any Man 
whofe Heart fhould be the only Part about him that is differently formed. 

But whence can_ this Refemblance in the Heart of all Men proceed ? From right Reafon, 
which is the fame in all. But if we neglccft to improve thefe Lights of right Reafon, if we 
ccafe to cultivate that natural Propenfity to Virtue, they will become as a young Plant, which 
withers and dies when we- negledt to water it. J 

When I lived in the. Kingdom of 2 /fo, I went fometimes to fee King Swen vang, and 
I was not furprized at his extream Blindnefs: For he was not .at the leaft Pains in per- 
icdhng the natural Uprightnefs of his Heart. You-plant a Tree: If after a warm Day, 
which makes it bud, there come ten Days of Froft, it is impoffible that it’fhould grow, or bear 
Iwmt: My Counfels and Inftrucftions were, with refped to that Prince, as a warm Day is to a 
young fiee. But my Foot was fcarce out. of his Palace but he was invironed with a crowd of 
flatterers, who made the, fame Impreffion upon his Mind, as ten Days of Froft make upon 
lueha Tree: So that when I perceived how ufelefs my Cares were, and how little the Prince 
profited by my Inftrudions, I left him. to himfelf. • / 

Mlhus it is, that moft Men invert the Order of Nature, and blind themfelves, by extinguifoing 
the Lights or their Reafon, and abandoning themfelves to their Pleafures. Thus too, they neg- 
kd their natural Upngatnefs, which neverthelefs has fomething in it more precious than Life; 
mce a reafonable Man would prefer Death to the committing an unjuft and unreafonable Adfion- 
Is it not ftrange, adds Menpns, -that Man being compofed of two Parts, namely a Soul and 
a Body, the firft being very, noble and the laft very defpicable, he fhould apply all his Cares to the 
vilcy wlnie he negle& the noble, Part of Jiimfelft which ought to employ him entirely, became 
it diffiyithcshim from Brutes? What would we think of a Gardener who fhould leave the 
adiuiiable and ufeful Trees By a and Kya without Culture, and bend all his Cares to worthy 
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CHAPTER VI. 


M E NCIV S it) this Chapter eftablilhes this Principle; That feme Ufages are common to., 
and ought to be obferved by all Men; but may be difpenfed with in fome particular 
Cafes: And that there are general Laws, but that thefe Laws have likevvife their Exceptions. 
It was objected to our Philofopher ; I can’t get fo much as will preferve my Life, if I obferve the 
Laws of Honefty and Civility, which are eftablifhed in the Commerce among Mens May I 
not violate thefe Laws to fave myielf from dying of Hunger ? 

Doubtlels you may, anfwered Mencius :.The end. of our fee-king Food, is, that we may pre¬ 
ferve Life and prevent Death: And .the Point of leaft Importance, in the Rules of Civility and 
Politenefs, is, to do nothing’ contrary to thefe Rules, when it concerns the procuring- to our- 
felves neceffary Subfiftence. Now, the Neceffity of preferying Life, takes place of all the Points 
of lefs Importance in the Duties of Civility.- It is a particular Cafe, and does not at all deftroy 
the ordinary Ufage: It is an Exception of a Law, butferves to confirm that very Law’s tini- 
verfality and Extent. 

Kyau, younger Brother of the King of (*) 5 Vfau, one Day vifited Mencius , and fpoke to him in 
thefe Terms, I can’t comprehend what I every Day hear; 'that there is no Man but may make 
himfelf. like thefe famous Emperors Tau and Shun, whofe Wifdom and'Virtue have always 
appeared to me inimitable : What is youf Opinion on this Head. 

I think, anfwers Mencius, that it depends upon yourfelf alone, to refemble thefe Herpes: You 
may want the Will, but can never be deftitute of the Power to imitate them : For if you are 
really willing, you muft always fucceed. I ftand in need of your Lefions for that effedfcfreplied 
Kyau, fo I defign to fix my Refidence. here for fome Time, that I may be near your Perfon, and- 
hear the Inftrudtions of fo great a Matter. 

Mencius faw there was little Sincerity in this flattering D.ifeourfe: The Way of Virtue, faid 
he, is like the high Road ; none are Ignorant of it, and no-Perjfon has any Difficulty in keeping 
in it, but fuch. as .are Slaves to then Paifions, and pleafed with their Fetters.As you don’t Want 
Underftanding, .yoiLjo^y retufi|}^9pie,; and ; ywnf>wn Retteftionp will foon • guide you to thq 
Practice of Virtue, m. .! ;• . ", , - 

relates the- Gonverfation lie had with the Dodtor Syng, keng f Thislaft having faid that 
a War being juft about to break out betwixt the Kings of (•}•) Tfin and (^) Tj'u f he was' 
thinking on the Means of pacifying thefe two. Powers:. Thdt he would firft repair, to the King 
of TJi(, and endeavour to appeafe the .Storm from that Quarter,, and to infpire him with Sehti- 
ments of Peace: That if he con-ld gain nothing,upon his Inclinations, he "/would then direeffc his 
Courfe to the King of 7 /?«: and that he was hopeful to win the Favour of either the one or 

the other; fo far as to make them eqter into'Terms.pfAgreer^ent.... •.«, “ 

But, anfwered Mencius, what Argument’ will yap make ufp‘of .tp. peRwade them, and to bring 
them.over to your Sentiments ? I will fhew.tliqm replied rtpfe Other, that their ;'enteripg ; upon 
a War can beof no ufe; ; but^ on the contrary, .ncjay s prove very, deftrudfive to their States. 
h.'I am. afraid,; faid Mencius, .that you, mutt., loje your j?aius r rif, you!have ’nof other Argument 
to ; ufe$ut their.owninterefts; :i and*thatyop wUfheyef.fueceeti-in w%t you propofe, which is, the 
quitting both Kingdoms! Supp.0f9that.this Mdtfyeidipuld indupe the, Princes to difmifis their 'troops 
apdj'.jtqd^y down their Arms.. 0 Wlfet' caii.be^Merred fronmthat? Candour .will no longer pre¬ 
vail": J^eneral^~ .^iU -b%^e .pc^rliin^ but tlieif private IritereR 

in View; and Self will be the Soul of” SuDofdihatibn', which is To hecefrary‘to‘ good Govern¬ 
ment: Piety, Humanity, and fgqyiity, will 'then;' be- Virtues* unknown ; and the leaft Appear¬ 
ance of Gain will give rife to Quarrels and DiTputes: Thence, Divifions, Hatred, Fury, Mur-., 
dfts a-od- A-flafinatioh? will propped’-Sqciety.s And the- Kingdpmi- 

into which it ftea-ls, cannot long.fubfift. *■ : f , | > 

Would you maintain Peace in thefe two . kingdoms, yau-mfett charm their; Princes ,wjtfi'j'l|| 
Beauty.hf .all' the ,Vidue.s, bfet eipecially. .of Piety and Juftice: If they take‘thefe two Virtues 
fortthe : Rule of jthej&'QdfidUdi:, . they; will-,foon,lay; afide all their Inclinations, to War^ .-xheip, 
Mmd'anns and Pepgl$,wih a# :by the feme Rule?,, and will ; confult only Piety ;and Eirf^e-'kt 
the Refpedt and Obedience.which they owe,, either, to their Prince, or their Parents. Their Sin¬ 
cerity,- Candour, Peace, Friendship,: Tru-th* Loyalty, and Obedienpe will fiourilh. Thefe are 
the Virtues vvhich root up Divifions, .and either eftahlifla, or maintain. Peace iq a State. 

He. then giv.es-an Account, hew- ■ careful ..the ancient Emperors • were to vifit^ *hei diffe¬ 
rent Kingdoms'of the Empire, arid of the Penalties they-imppfed -uppn the . Kings, within whofe 
Kingdoms they found, Agriculture...negleded, ;Wife Men defpifed; old Age left without any' 
Relief, in its Miferies, or impio#,';tyranihah^fpn.amifed;to Ppfla;a;nd:Dignitigs. ' f.... 

V ;He "then mentions the Ordinances relating, to thefe fendatpry Prjnces. - Ifthey failed to repair 
to;tbe Imperial' Court at the fitpe -.appointed, ,for their. gMng.^ Account pf their , Admini-, 
ftiiriopg: they were, reduced to slower Degree, qT s Mobility ipr the firft Faujt, : If: they failed a ’ 
lecond' Time, their Revenues were diminished., and the Bounds of their Jurifdi^ion Gontradfed-t 
For thfe: third Fault-, the Emperor fent 'an Army to hunilh'the Rebel Prince, and to depofe 
. V^.'.L • - . ' • 5.S : . hin>. 


f *\ * At prefent a Wall City depending .ugon Tiu the’w. In fee tf) Atprefenti 'Ac PravSnce.of 
Pioviiicc of Shan mg, , ; (J) Now call’d the Province of Xbjftnfr.'. 
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him from liis Dignity. He even frequently gave this Commiffion to the neighbouring Kin^ 
Who invaded his Kingdom all at once, and executed the Emperor’s Orders. 

He then recounts the wile Regulations. made upon a like Occafion, by the Prince Fen king, 
who held an Affembly of the States, at which were prefent all the Feudatory Princes: Then 
mounting a kind of a Tribunal, he read the following Ordinance containing twelve principal 
Articles which they were to obferve. The firft made it Capital for Children not to pay all the 
Refped to their Parents, which was their Due. The fecond prohibited the Subftitution of a Con- 
" cubfne, in Place of a lawful Wife; and in like Manner, the preferring the Son of a Concubine 
to that of a lawful Wife, in order to make him Heir of the Kingdom. The third ordained, 
that Men who were diftinguiflhed by their Honour and Wifdom fhould be honoured, and that 
handfome Penfions fhould be affigned them for their Subfiftence. The fourth enjoins, that old 
Age fhould be refpeded. The. fifth, that Children Ihould be well educated. The fixth, that 
Strangers fhould not be defpifed, but treated with Honour. The feventh, that thofe who have • 
rendered any Service to the State, fhould be rewarded with an hereditary Penfion. The eighth, 
that many Polls or Dignities fhould never be conferred, upon one Man. The ninth enjoins, 
that none fhould be raifed to Ports in the Government but they who have deferved them, and 
have given Proofs of their Capacity. The tenth, that if a firft Minifter fhall be found guilty 
of a Crime worthy of Death, he fhall not be put to Death, without laying the Affair before the 
Emperor. The eleventh, that no Dikes or Caufeways fhall be made in time of Drought, fo 
that the Waters may be kept upon the Ground, and hot fuffered to run into neighbouring King¬ 
doms, The twelfth, prohibites the Prince from dilpofing upon his Kingdom either wholly or 
in Part, without the exprefs Confent of the Emperor. 

How admirable, continued Mencius, is the Condud of Heaven towards the Wife and the 
Brave. Shun, that illuftrious Emperor, was taken from the Plough, to be advanced to the 
Throne. Kau tfong , after a. diligent fearch found Fu ywe among Mafons, and made -him quit 
his Trowel and his Mortar to raife him to the firft Dignity of his Court. Ky au, an Inn¬ 
keeper was placed at the Head of the Counfels of Fenvang, Fen kong brought another out of 
Prifon to make him his firft Minifter. Pe li hi was only a little Merchant, yet the King oFTfm 
raifed him to the firft Rank in his Court, and profited fo well by his Councils, that no Prince 
ever acquired an Authority and Reputation in the Empire equal to his. 

Thus, when Heaven defigns a Man for the higheft Employments which require an extraor¬ 
dinary Virtue, it never fails to prepare him for his exalted Station by a train . of Adverfities, 
Affronts, Hunger, Poverty, Fatigues, and many other mortifying Accidents. Virtue ufes to 
recoiled herfelf in Misfortune, to reunite all her Forces, and to ftruggle againft Adverfity. A 
wife Man does not know the Extent of his Refolution and Conftancy, if he is not put,to all 
kinds of Tryals. ' • * 

We fee the fame thing happen in the Government of Kingdoms. A Prince who has not Minifters 
fufficienfly wife and able to maintain the Vigour of the Laws, and- who is not able to reform 
himfelf when he deviates- from the Laws, foon falls into Snares fpread by his Courtiers, and 
that Swarm of Flatterers that commonly infeft Courts. He abandons the Care of his State, 
that he may give himfelf up to vain Amufements, to Idlenefs, to Eafe, to Effeminacy, and the 
moft criminal .Pleafures. This gives Rife to Complaints, Murmurings, popular Commotions, 
Rebellions, and in the End, to the Ruin both of the King and Kingdom. Whence we may con¬ 
clude, that Pains, Troubles, and Affronts, frequently contribute to a happy .Life; and that Prof- 
-'•perky, Softnels, and' Pleafure, contribute yet more frequently, to an unhappy End. 

CHAPTER. VII. 

M EiVC ilftSobfervesin this Chapter, that in order to ferve Heaven aright a Man mufti if 
Guard his Heart, and not allow it to have too great an Inclination for Affairs foreign 
to itfelf, or to diffipate itfelf in vain, triffling, Matters.' ; 

2 dly. Follow right Reafon in • all his Condud; love nothing but what Is really amiable to 
her, and do nothing but what fhe enjoins. He informs us, that a wife Man never troubles him¬ 
felf whether his Days are to be many or few-; that he .knows their Number are fixed by Tyttij 
and that all his Care is, the due. Regulation of his Morals: That Riches and Honours are fought 
after at the Expence of great Difquiets, and thatthefe Difquiets are almoft always ufelefs, becaufe 
the Objed of our Defires and Ambition is commonly without ourfelves: That the Cafe is other- 
wife with refped to virtuous Adions, the Principle which produces them being within ourfelves* 
and that we attain it, as foon as we fet about feekirig it with a fincere and an upright Head- " 
He next gives fome Inftrudions to one of - his Scholars/ who followed the Profeffion of. teach¬ 
ing. Wifdom., You are ambitious, faid he, to infinuate yourfelf into the Palaces of Princes, 
there to propagate your Dodrine : But if you would behave like a Man truly wife, you muft 
not fuffer the good or bad Succefs of the Pains you are at, to affed the inward Peace of your 
Mind : Whether Men receive your Inftrudions With Pleafure, orrejed them with pifdain, your 
Condud muft be always equal and uniform. .A . 

_ Among thefe vaft Numbers who feek to fettle in the Courts of Princes, I diftinguifh four 
Sorts: Some who-obtain their Ends by Intriegues of all kinds, and who have nothing in View 
, I r P, ‘ e t “ e Prince, and to render themfelves agreeable by an infinuating ,Behaviour, and au 
abjed Flattery. Others propofe . only ,.to,preferve Peace in the Kingdom, and to remove every 
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Caufe of Divifion. Some we may call the Men fcnt from Heaven, becaufe they are folely 
employed in following the Laws of Heaven. If they have Grounds to believe that their 
Leffons upon the Rules of Morals and Government, will be of any fervice to Kings or Peo¬ 
ple, they willingly accept of Polls and Dignities. If, on the contrary, they have reafon to 
believe that their Do&rine will be neglected; they then retire from the Palaces of Princes to a 
Life of Obfcurity and Retirement. Laftly, fome may be looked upon as Heroes. Such as 
thofe, whofe Lives are fo well regulated, that they engage Princes by their Examples, and in 
fome Meafure force them to imitate their Virtues. 

Every thing, adds Mencius, gives Joy to the truly wife Man. i/Z. The good Health of 
his Father and Mother, and the Union of his own Family. 2 dly. When he lifts up his Eyes 
to Heaven, if he finds nothing within him that is blameable. And when he humbles them 
to look on Man, if he finds nothing in his Conduit for which he needs to blufh. 3 dly. 

That he can, by his Difeourfes and Example, infpire the People with the Defire of perfecting 
themfelves in Virtue. He does not make his Happinefs to confift, as you fee, in the PolTef- 
fion of Honours and Riches. Tho’ he were able to eftablifli a flourilhing Kingdom in the very 
Heart of the Empire, and to fubjed all the People who are within the four Seas, yet he will 
not place his Happinefs in that. Every thing that is without hioifelf, Honours or Difgrace 
Riches or Poverty, are incapable to affeit him either with Joy or Grief. All his Plea- 
fure is to cultivate and to bring to Perfection,* the Virtues he has received from Nature; namely. 

Piety, Equity, Humanity, and Prudence. Thefe Virtues, when once they are deeply rooted 
in the Heart, manifeft themfelves in the ferene Look, the modeft Countenance, the Deport¬ 
ment, and Air of him who poffefles them. Every Part of : his Perfon is ftamp’d by the Virtue 
of his Heart. • 

The Memory of Prince Ten 'Vang, continues he, will be for ever revered ; and his Piety, 

Clemency, with his Cares of young Wards, Widows, Orphans, and old Men, is conftantly cele¬ 
brated. Is it only meant by this, that, he took care to fend every Day the ncceflary Subfiftence 
to each Family ? No; that was not enough for him to do. 

The Method then which he took to relieve the Poverty of his People, and efpecially of thofe, 
whom either Poverty or old Age difabled from- lupplying their own Neceffities, was this. He 
nffigned five little Arpents of Ground to every Mafter of a Family, whereon he might build a 
Houfej and lay out .Gardens. He ordained likewife, that Mulberry-Trees fhould be planted, with 
whofe Leaves the Women might nourifh the Silk-Worms; By thefe means, the old Men bad 
Stuffs .wherewith they might cloath themfelves and keep out Cold. He likewife ordered every 
Family to bring up Poultry and Piggs. In lhort, he gave a certain Number of Arpents of 
Ground, which the Children, who were ftrong and robuft, were to labour. By this fage Regu¬ 
lation, every good old Wan had wherewith to fubfift both himfelf and his Family. While the 
Prince thus provided for the Neceffities of his People, he found them more docile to hear his 
Precepts, and more inclinable to obferve them.. ’ ' •?' : ' 

How little is true Virtue underftood, cried lie again ? The horror for Contempt and Poverty, Perfeverance 
and the defire of Honours and Riches, blind moft Men. Let a Man be almoft famifbed, he 
has a Relifh' for the moft infipid Food; It would felm that his Pall'at could no longer judge of tucncc ei&r y. 
Taftes. The hunger, and thirft of Riches produce the fame Effe&s upon the Heart. 

You -have heard the celebrated Liew hya whey, who was a Pattern of Gentleriefs and Affabi¬ 
lity, fpoken off. Neither the moft frightful Poverty with which he was threatned, nor the firft 
Rank of the Empire, with which he 'was flattered, could in the leaft fway him to Vice, or 
divert him from Virtue. The ftudy of Virtue is a great Work, no Man ought to enter into 
it, but he who has Conftancy enough to perfevere in it till it is finifhed. He who applies to this 
Study is like a Man who diggs for a Well. After he had diged to the Depth of nine Perches, if 
he grows weary, and leaves off his Work, he will never difcover die Spring he feeks for, and all he 
has done mu ft go for nothing: It is the fame in our Purfuit of Virtue; if our Courage fails us 
in the Middle of our Work, and if we (hall fufpend our Labours, before we have attained to Per*, 
fedtion, we fhall not only never fucceed, but all the Pains we have been at, will be vain and fruitlefsr. 

When that famous Minifter of the Empire, I in, faw the Emperor fay kya degenerate from 
the Virtues of his -Grkncl-fether- CMng tang, he caufed him to defcend from his Throne, of tfrhich 
he had rendered .himfelf. unworthy, and fhut him up in a remote Palace, wherein the Tomb of 
his Grand-father flood. The Adtion procured him an uuiverfal Applaufe. The Prince when 
he viewed'the Afhes of that Heroe from whom be was defcended, came to himfelf, bewailed 
the Irregularity of his Life, detefted his Vices, and applied himfelf ferioufiy to the Study of 
Wifdom. As Toon as the Minifter was fenfible of the Change wrought upon him, he brought 
him out of the Palace and replaced him upon the Throne. This was new matter of Joy , 
for the People,who equally applauded the Wifdom of the Minifter, and the Docility of the young 
Emperor. ■ ■ - r 

But, faid one of his Difciples, is this an Example to be imitated?' If a wife Minifter ferves a 
diforderly Prince, will he-be allowed to fufpend him from the Exercife of Royalty ? Without 
doubt he may, anfwered the Philofopher, if he has an Authority as ample, and Intentions as 
pure, as the Minifter I in. Without thefe Qualifications, he will be looked upon as a Robber 
andia Rebel, and no Law will be too fevere for puni’fhing him. 

I have read, replied the fame Difciple,' in the Book Shi king, that he who does not work,; 
ought not to: eat. In confequ'ence of this,, we fee no Perfon but has fome Employment or 
' other 
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oth-- Princes Magiftrates, Hufcandmen, Tradefinen, Merchants, in fhort, every body is em- 
ploved • But what is the wilb Man, who does not enter into affairs of Government, employed in ? 
H'l Life ferns to me to be ufelefs, and yet he receives.the Penfion of his Prince, which ferves 

only to maintain his Idlenefs. , . „ . c , 

Do you reckon, anfvvered our Philofopher, his Inftrudions and Examples for nothing? If a 
King profits by thefe, all the Kingdom foon feels their good Effedts; Tranquillity, Opulence, and 
filial Piety are promoted. Can a Man, who is the means of procuring fo much Happinefs to a 

State, be called ufelefs. , .' t . r __ . - - , 

At laft, the fime Difciple,- who thought the Morality of Mencius too auftere, fpoke to him 
in the following Terms: The Path of Virtue, as you lay it out, is. beautiful, but too fublime, 
and acceflible only to few. Why don’t you render it more eafy to come at ? You would then 
have a great many more Difciples. There is no Artift, replies Mencius , who teaches a Trade, 
but follows a certain Method and fome invariable Rules. And would you have a Mailer of 
Wifdom, who teaches the Road that guidesto Perfection, have a variable Dodrine, which he can 
accomodate to the Tafte and Caprice of his Hearers. Such a one, if he were able, would betray 
his Profeffion, and ceafe to be a Mafter of Wifdom. 

CHAPTER VIIL 


Dialogue of \ fZENCIUS, difcourfing with his Difciple Rung funfiew, about the King of Ghey, whofe Name 
Mtnctm with was Whey vang yfaid, that this Prince had no truePiety; that he was compaflionate'to Brutes, 
and cruel to Men. And would you have a Proof of this? added he. That Prince intoxicated 
/ew. with a Defire to aggrandife his State, and to enrich bimfelf with the Spoils of his Neighbours, 
wao-ed bloody Wars, and his People became the Victims of his Ambition, While he faw the 
Ground drenched in Blood, and covered with the dead Bodies of his Soldiers; the frightful 
Scene never touched him. Nay more, when he faw moft of his Army cut in Pieces, far from 
laving the Remnant, he rallied them, and led them on to Battle anew, placing his Son, his Relations 
and his Favourites in the Front. Thus, we may fee that he preferred his Conquefts to the Lives of 
them who were deareft to him. Can you call that true Piety ? Don’t tell me that Confucius in 
his Work, entitled the Spring and Autumn , writes a Hiftory of the. Wars among Princes. That 
Philofopher approved of no WaTs but thofe that were juft, fueh as that which the Emperor 
entered into, to punifh a Rebel Prince. But he condemned and difapproved of unjuft Wars, 
fuch as thofe which the Princes carried on againft one another without the Emperor’s Per- 
million. _ # ... ■ 

If any one, adds Mencius , (hall go to a Prince and fay to him'; I am fkilled in warlike Mat¬ 
ters: I know how to draw up an Army in Battle array: And, by this Difcourfe, engage the 
Prince to take up Arms, and to carry War into his Neighbour’s Territories: Would he not be 
look’d upon as a Blood-thirfty Man, and a real Difturber of the public Tranquillity ? The 
Prince who is truly virtuous, has >no Occafion to. ufe Arms for Conqueft. His Virtue and Mo¬ 
deration are more effe&ual for fubduing Kingdoms, than the moft dazling Victories.. 

We need no other Example ‘ than that of, Prince Chin tang: While he was overrunning the 
Southern Provinces, the People of the Northern complained of his Slow,nefs: Have we not long 
enough, laid they, groaned under the tyrannical Oppreffon of a mercilefs Mafter? Why 
does our Deliverer delay to come to our Relief? All the People of the Empire .ftretched out their 

Hands to him, and expected his Prefence, only to fubmit to his Laws;. 

Encomium What I call Virtue in a Prince, appeared in .that wife Heroe, Prince Shun, In the firft Year 
at shun. 0 f bis private Life, tho’ he was fo poor that .he could fcarce get a little Rice and Pot-herbs to 
live on, yet was contented with his Lot. When he was Emperor, that, fupjeme Dignity did not 
in the lead fwell his Heart. Neither his People, nor all the Delicacies of ; a'Court, with all the 
Enchantments of a Throne,, were able to feduce. him. He pofleffed all thefe, as if he had not 
pofleffed them: And it was by that Wifdom and Integrity of Life, which was always uniform, 
that he abfolutely gained all Hearts. ... 

But perhaps you will fay, thefe Times were different from, what ours are. The Corruption of 
Mankind is now almoft become general; how fhall we refill:its Torrent? Vain Pretexts! Can a 
fevere Famine ca'ufe a rich Man to die of .Hunger? For the fame Reafon, a corrupted Age can 
never change the Heart of a Man who is folidly virtuous, 

Afterwards, treating of the Piety which ought to guide a Prince; in the Government of his Peo¬ 
ple, he. eftablifhes the Order to be obferved in gathering the Tributes. The Tribute of Silk, 
fays he, ought only to be raffed in. the Summer. That of Millet and Rice, in the Autumn, 
and the public Taxes ought to be exacted only in the Winter. If a Prince fhall break into this 
Order, and demand two kinds oif Tributes in the fame Sejffo.n, he will reduce his Subjects to 
Mifery and Famine: The People will then difperfe themfelves, to feek for a Livelihood in other 
Provinces ; and the dilpeopled Kingdom will be ruined by , the Ayarice of its Prince. 

. There are three things, added he, which ought to be more dear and precious to a Prince, than 
Gold and Jewels, ifi, The, Kingdom which he has received, from his Anceftors. 2#. The 
People intrufted to his Care. idly,. The Scienee of rightly governing them. He will acquire 
the Science of governing others, when he is once, learned to govern himfelf, and to watch over 
the Motions of his Heart, fo as. to render himfelf its Mafter, which he will foon be, when 
he knows how to contract its Defires. 

' * IR 
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He then proceeds to the Choice which Confugius made of his Difeiples. That Philofopher, 
fa id he, required that they fliould have elevated Sentiments, a great Courage, and a Con ft an cv 
in the good Refolutions they had formed.: He abhorred thefe Sophifts who were only {killed 
in the Arts of Falfhood and Diflimulation, and who, by a fimple Outfide and the vain Appear¬ 
ances of Virtue, only ftudied to attradl the Encomiums and Approbation of their Fellow Citizens, 
without putting themlelves to the Trouble to deferve them by Adtions that were really virtuous. 

Laftly, he ends this Chapter and his Book, by (hewing that this great Art of governing and 
living well could not have fubfifted long, if there had not been, at certain periods of Time, great 
Men who took care to tranfmit them to Pofterity. The Emperors Yau and 'Shun were the fir ft 
Madera, and the firft Models of them, together with their Minifters Yu and Kau yau. The 
Emperor doing tang appeared 500 Years after, and with the Affiftance of his Minifters I in and 
Ly Jhu , revived thefe great Maxims which were then almoft forgotten. Ven vang about 500 Years 
after, again reftored them to their Vigour; and about the fame Diftance of time after him, 
Confufius, as it were, raifed from the Dead the ancient Dodtrine, which he put in a new Light by 
the Wifdom of his Refledtions and Maxims. 


Hyau king, or, of Filial Refped. The fifth Claffical Book. 

T HIS little Book contains only the Anfwersof Confuciut to his Diicijple Yfeng, concern- 

ing the Duty, of Children towards their Parents. He pretends to profe, ’that this Filial sketch of 
Refpedt is the Foundation of the wife Government of the Empire: And for this effedt, this Work, 
he enters,into a Detail of what is owing to Parents from Son's of every*Rank, either of Empe¬ 
rors, or Kings, firft Minifters, Literati, or even of thole who are in the lowed Stations of Life. 

This Book is very fliort, and confifts only of eighteen brief Articles. 

In the firft Article, he tells his Difciple, That the fublime Virtue of the ancient Emperors, particular 
who in their Reigns promoted Peace, Harmony, and Subordination throughout all the Empire, Contents of 
was derived from their filial Refpedt, which is the Foundation of all Virtues. thefirit, 

. In the fecond, * thied,* fb*ui^£hl;; Ay ticles, he -|lhews^ That whatever Station a Man and the five 

is in, and to whatever' Dignity he is raifed, lid is obliged to obferve this filial Refpedt,: That 
Emperors and great Men who give the People an Example of Love and Veneration towards Artltts ' 
their Parents, find none who dare either defpife or hate them : By thefe means Subordination 
is prefervedin the Kingdom 3 and that the necefiary Eftedts of this Subordination are Peace 
and Tranquillity.- ’ . . 

In the feventb, he fays, That Filial Relpedl is rdf vaft Extent, that it is a Virtue that reaches Seventh, 
even the Heaven, whofe {’•'■.'^FliatT^'dbifiprehehds' 'the whole Earth, 

whofe Fruitfulnefs it refembles. That fhe finds an Objeflt ih the nioft common Adtions of Men, 
fince it is in the moft common Incidents of- Life that fife feefft s hl£rielf:' That when fhe is well 
eftablifhed in a Kingdom, no Troubles, no Law-iuits, no Quarrels are feen there 3 and that*when 
Peace prevails in every Family, all the Subjedts of the Prince are gentle, equitable, and Foes to 
all Difputes and Tnjuftice. : . . - 

In the eighth he (hews, That when the Emperor gives an fj^mple of Filial Piety, it is alwhys 
imitated by the; Wife and great ;Men,of the Empire; That tH vtibncldrm form themlelves by the 
Court, and that the People in like fanner imitate, the Mandarins: and that the Condudt of 
the Emperor thus influencing all the Members'‘of -the State, all are fubmiffive, the Laws are 
obferved, qn^the Mo.rals rpgujgtefl. . . 

“ In the ninth', ffertg silks of 1 'Confiljfitts, If anyjother Virtue is greater than jthaf'of filial Refpefil, Ninth. 
Confufm anfwersfThat as tieaVen.produchd'no. work more noble than fd the moft excel¬ 
lent of all human Adtions was that by wlndlf fee'jhonoui'ed atod ^Parents. That the 

Father is. with r.efpe.dt to his Son', Mhat the Creator is to the' Creature5 and ,the Son has the fame 
Relation to the Father, as the Subjedt has to thePrihce: ThatHe who does not love his Parents' 
fins againft Reafop 3 and he .who' does not honour them,;.agairift Civility. That a Kihg wHo 
requires Submiflipn and Obedience in his Subjedts, oughtffi dq'nothing contrary either to Reafoa 
or Civility 3 beca.iife Lis^ Adtio'ris ferve;for tKeTfile and the Pattern of his Subjedts,'who will be 
fubrfiiffive and obedient to him only in proportion as they are fo/to 1 their Parents; ; 

•In the fefith, he Turns. tty five Duties of .this .‘filial Piety$ The' Man, ifitytyhe, v^ho;honours Tenth. 

Lis : Parents ought,! Firft, to'honour them 1 within Doors. Secondly,’to take rityteafiife to procure 
any thing that is necefiary for their Subfiftence. Thirdly, to let the Gfi<T of his Heart 
appear in the Air of his Face when they are fick. Fourthly, to put himlelf in Mourning 
at their Death, and to obferve all the Ceremonies preferibed during the time of Mourning. 

Fifthly, to difeharge, with the moft fcrupulous Exadtnefs, all their funeral Duties. 

In the eleventh,; he mentions five Sorts of' Punifhments for the different Crimes: And he Eleventh, 
pretends that there is no Crime fo enormous, as the Difobedience of a Son. towards a Parent. To 
attack a princes, adds’ he, ‘ffiews; a : Willirignefs toffiave no ffityenorf To remove the" wife Men is to 
be willing to: have rip InftrudtoM: ’And to defpife filial Obedience, is to be wiffing to have no 
Parents. Thisis the Hejgbtsof Iniquity, ’artd'the Sourceffif allDifOrdersP 4 ■ 

In the twelfth he Chews,, that a King by loving his Parents, can fall upon no Better Method Twelfth, 
to teach his People die Love which'they owefto hinri : Thtffi King who refpedts his'eldeft Bro¬ 
ther thereby Lets the beft Example to his Subieas'of the refpedt'which they owe to Magiftrates: 

. -Vox. . I.. 5 T That 
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Thirteenth. 


Fourteenth. 

Fiitecnth. 


Sixteenth. 


Seventeenth 

Eighteenth. 
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That a King, who exaftly obferves the Ceremonies that are preferred, that is to fay, who 
behaves towards every Perfon according to the Rules contained in the Book of Rites, can fall 
upon no better Method to promote the Wages, and to maintain the Peace and Tranquillity 0 f 
the Empire, 

In the thirteenth, he fays, that a Prince has attained to the Perfection of Virtue, when, by 
his own Example, he has eftabiiffied throughout all his Empire this filial Refpedt and Love: 
And he cites the Verfes of the Shi king to the following Purpofe, ” That a Prince ought 
“ not to be called the Father of his People, unlefs he knows how to win their Affections by 
“ regulating their Morals.” 

In the fourteenth he fhews, that there is no way fo ffiort or fo fure, for attaining to a high 
Reputation, as being exaCt in all the Duties of filial Piety. 

In the fifteenth, Tfeng puts this Queftion to Confirms. I am fenfible of the Neceffity and 
Advantages of filial RefpeCt, but does it tie us down to a blind Obedience to all the Orders of a 
Father? Confucius anfwers ; That if a Father or a Prince ffiall command any thing that is con¬ 
trary to Juftice or Civility; Or if both the one and the other {hall fall into any confiderable Error, 
the Son is neither bound to obey his Father, nor the Minifter his Prince: But both the Son 
and the Minifter will fail in their principal Duty, if they do not give their refpeCtful Advice 
with regard to the Fault which the Father or the Prince is about to commit. He afterwards tells 
us, that in former Times, the Emperor had; at his Court, feven Minifters whole Office it was 
to make Remonftrances to him, and to tell him of his Faults: That a King had five; a firft 
Minifter three : One of the Literati had a Friend, and a Father had a Son, who performed this 
Duty to one another. , 

In the iixteenth he fays; That tho’ the Emperor is raifed to the fupreme Dignity, and all 
the People are fubmitted to his Authority, yet, he has, above him, his Parents whom he ought to 
love and revere: For this Reafon it is, that he appears twice every Year in the Hall of his Anceftors 
in fo refpeCtful a Pofture, that he may make known to all the World how much he honours them. 

In the feventeenth he Ihews, that the Prince and the Minifter ought to cultivate a reciprocal 
good Underftanding. 

In the eighteenth and laft Article, he teaches what a good Son is to obferve when he pays 
the funeral Duties to his Parents. His Air, his Difcourfe, his Cloaths, his Food, and in ffiort, 
all his Perfon ought to exprefs the Grief of his Soul. However, the Laws eftabliffied by the 
Ancients, put fome Bounds to this. They require that a Son ought not to be more than three 
Days without eating: And not to continue his Mourning above three Years: That a Coffin ffiould 
be made and adorned according to the Ufages: That the dead Body Ihould be {hut up in it and Ferved 
with Victuals after it is in the Coffin: That the Son muft there weep and groan; and afterwards 
build a decent Burying-Place which is to be inclofed with Walls: That the Coffin ffiould be 
depofited there with the ufual Cerempnies: That a Building ffiould be reared in which his De~ 
feendants are to affemble every Year in the Spring, and the Autumn, there to renew the Memo¬ 
ry of the deceafed, and to pay him the fame Duties as they paid him when alive. 


Of the Au¬ 
thor and Con¬ 
tents of this 
Buok. 


Syau hyo, or, The School of Infants. ' The fixth 
Clajjical Book. 

T HIS Book was compofed by the DoCtor Chu hi, who lived under the Reign of the 
Family of the Song, about the Year of our Lord, 11.50. It is a Compilation of Max¬ 
ims and Examples, both ancient and modern. As this Work contains nothing but 
the Citations of the different Maxims and Examples, no other order is obferved in it, than that 
of a Divifion into Chapters and Paragraphs. It treats, more particularly of public Schools; of 
the Honours due to Parents, Kings, Magiftrates, and aged Perfons; of the Duties of Man and 
Wife; of the Manner of regulating .the Heart; the Geftnres of the Body; Food arid Raiment, 
The Defign of the Author in it, is to inftrud Youth, and to form them to Morals. 

This Work is divided -into two Parts; The fifft. is called Intriniie or Elfential; the other Ex- 
traffic or Accidental : As moft of Its Maxims. are contained in the.Books of which I have 
already Vested, I {hall only mention fome additional ones which the Author lias thrown into it; 

and I ffiall follow the fame order of Chapters and Paragraphs. 

P A R T I. 


CHAPTER I, 


Of the Education of Youth. 


Of die Ei! u- 
icitiun of 
.Boys. 


At fix Years 
Age. 


H E cites the Book of Rites which preferibes the following Rules with refpeCt to Educa- 

tiem. A Mother, m the Choice of a Wet-Nurfe for her Quid, ought only to pitch upon 
hi h^Difcomfe’ VlrtU0US, affabe > rei P ea C ul > exaCt, prudent Woman, and on/who is difereet 

Aflbon as a Child can raife his. Hand to his Mouth;, he ought to be weaned, and 
taught to ufe his right Hand. When he is fix Years of Age, he ought to be taught the moft 

common 
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common Numbers, and the Names of the principal Places in the World. At the Age of feven, 5 e v «>- 
he ought to be feperated from his Sifters; and not buffered either to fit dr to eat with them. , 

At the Age of eight, he fhould be formed to the Rules of Civility and Politenefi, which he Ll£uS ' 
is afterwards to obferve, either when he enters, or goes out of, the Houfe, or when he is in Com¬ 
pany with aged Perfons. At the Age of nine, he is to be taught the Calender. At ten, to be r ^" e - 
lent to the publick School, and he is to have no Cloaths lined with Cotton, becaufe they are too e ' 1 ’ 
warm for one of his Age. His Mafier is then to make him acquainted with Books, and to teach 
him Writing and Arithmetic. At thirteen^ he is to ftudy Mafic, that he may know how to fing Thirteen, 
the Verfes, that the wife Maxims contained in them may be the better imprinted in his Memory. 

At fifteen Years of Age, he is to learn to manage a Bow, and to ride. At .twenty, he is to receive 
his fir ft Cap with the ufual Ceremonies; he may then wear Cloths of Silk and of Furrs, and then 
he is to give himfelf up entirely to ftudy till he is (*) thirty: At which Age he may be married, Thirty, 
and after that, he is to apply to the Management of his Houfe, and to continue to perfect himfelf 
in Letters. At forty, he may be raifed to Polls and Dignities, but he cannot be made firft Mini- Forty, 
fter till the fiftieth Year of his Age; and at feventy, he mullrefign his Employment. Fifty. 

As to what concerns the Girls; after .they are ten Years of Age, they are not to be allowed Scvc,lty ‘ 
to go out of the Houfe. They mull be taught to have an affable Air; to fpin, to divide the: 

Silk, either into Skeins or into Clues ; to lew,,to make Tiflues either of Silk or ofWorftedj in 
fhort, they mull be kept to all the other Employments that are proper for their Sex ; and at 
twenty, they may be married. 

The firft Prefident of the fupreme Tribunal of Rites, ought to eftablilh in every Diftrid, 

Officers, who are to take care that three Things lhall be principally inculcated upon the People. 

1 ft. The fix Virtues, namely, Prudence, Piety, Wifdom, Equity, Fidelity, and Concord. %dly. 

Thefix commendable Adions, which are, Obedience to Parents, Love to Brethren, Concord among 
Relations, Affedion for our Neighbours, Sincerity amongfb Friends, and Pity towards, the 
Poor and the Unhappy. 3 dly. The fix Kinds of Knowledge in which a Man ought to be 
inftruded, confifting in underftanding the Rites, Mufic, Archery, riding on Horfeback, Writ¬ 
ing, and Arithmetic. 

The Dodrine of the Mailer, fays another 'Book; is the Rule of the Scholar. When 1 fee a 
young Man who is attentive to this, and endeavours to put? if in Pradice; who hears the Leffons 
of his Mailer in the Morning, and repeats them in the Evening; who forms himfelf upon the 
Conduct of the Sages, and drives to imitate them ; who' never expreffes any fign of Haugh- 
tinefs, and whofe outward Appearance is perfedly compofed'; who watches over his Looks, and 
never calls his Eyes upon any Object that is ever fo little indecent: Who among thofe of his 
own 1 Age, keeps Company only with fuch of them as are wife and virtuous; who never fpeaks 
but to the purpofe, and always in a refpectful Manner ; I immediately conclude that he has 
made great progrefs in Wifdom and Virtue. ! : 1 - • 

•• A* >jM£\ .. .' 

CHAPTER II. Of the fyf tfpihs, 

PARAGRAPH I. Of the Duties o/riFather and Son. 

T HE Author cites the Book of Rites, which' gives the moll' exact Account of all that a 
Son ought to do, to exprefs his Submiffion and Love with, regard to his Father and Mo¬ 
ther. He ought to rife early: in the Morning, to wafh his Hands and Face, to drefs himfelf 
genteelly, that when he appears before Bis Father he may have a decent Appearance; to enter 
into his Chamber' with great Modefty'; fo entire about his Health, to prefent him with Water 
for walhing his Hands, and a Napkin for drying them; in lhart,. to do him all the little pieces 
of Service that may beft exprefs his Care and Affection, ‘ ri . . 

When an elder Son has rifen by his Merit to Tome confiderablc Dignity, and pays aVifit to 
the Head of his Family, whofe Circumftances'perhaps are but mean, he is not to enter the 
Houfe with'the Pomp and Magnificence that is ftlitphle to. his Station ; but to leave his Horfes and 
Equipage at the outer Gate, and to put on a very modeft 'Air, that the Family may not have 
the leaft Grounds, fromhiS Behavioar,to think lie is cotne to infult ;them, by an Oftentation qf 
Honours and Riches; " ' ' • - 

Tfeng, a Difciple of Confupus, fpeaks thus; « If your Father and Mother love you, rejoycC; 

<c a nd be mindful of them: If they hate you, fear, and take Care not to exafperate them : If 
“ they commit a Fault, inform them of it,.'.but don't contradid tbem.’M ! 

We read in the Book of Rites: If your Father or your Mother commit any Fault, inform 
them of it ia the raoff gentle and refpe&ful TAms, If they refed your Advice, don’t for¬ 
bear to' refoed them as much as everi ' Endeavour to find feme favourable Moment for admo- 
nifhingthem anew > for it is better .that you fhould be importunate, than that they fhould become 
the Talk of the Town. iBuffif this'Advice 1 fhal'l exafperate them fo far as to firike you, you 

are. not to take it Bl, buUo pay theffitheTanie Reject ^nd Obedience as before. 

ASon, let .his Neceffities be what they will, ought never to fell the Veflels he madeufe of 
at his Father’s Burial; and tHd’ he were ftarving for .Cold, he ought not to ufe the Habits he 
Wore at that Ceremony; nor to put the Trees plan ted upon the Hillock where his Father’s Bury- 
ing-place is. v P A R A G. 

1 (*) This Ciiftom is changed at prefent. They arc married when it is convenient. ' • 

much yoynger; fometimes in the fifteenth Year of their Age, 
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The Minn 
ofCowtow 
entring the 


PARA G R A P H II. Of the Duties of a King and a Minifter. 

A Kin" ought to lay his Commands upon a Minifter with Gentlenefs and Goodnefs ; and a 
f\_ Miiiifter*ought to execute them with Readinefs and Fidelity. 

M xhe Dilciples of Confucius relate; That when their Mafter entered the Palace he ftoop’d to the 
1 Ground ; nor would he ever halt at the Threfliold of the Gate: That when he palled by the 
Kind’s Throne the Refpcdfc and Veneration with which he was ftruck, was read in his Air and 
Look : That he walked fo faft, hefcarce feem’d to lift his Feet: And that when he went to an 
Audience of the Prince, affoon as he entered the inner Apartment, he modeftly gathered up his 
Robe bow’d profoundly, and held in his Breath, fo.that one would have faid, he had loft the Fa- 
fculty ofRefpiration. That when he .left the Prince’s Prefence, he walked very faft, that fo he 
might be the fooner out of his Prefence: That he afterwards refumed his grave Air, and walked 
modeftly to take his Place among the Grandees. - 

If a Prince makes a Prefent of a Horfe.tohis Minifter, this laft ought immediately to mount 
him : If of a Habit, he ought to put it on that inftant, and then repair to the Palace to return 
thanks for the Honour his Majefty had done him. 

A firft Minifter betrays his Mafter if he connives at his Vices, and is fo weak as not to tell him 
of the Hurt he does to his Character, He who afpires to the firft Polls, of a Court, and aims 
only at his own private Intereft, is of no Ufe to the Prince. He is in a continual Agitation till 
fuch time as he has attained the'fe Polls ; and after he fucce'eds, he fears every Moment to lofc 
them. There is no Villany of which a Man of that Character is not capable, in order to 
maintain himfelf in. his Station. 

Asa modeft Woman never marries two Hufbands, fo a faithful Minifter ought to take care 
not to ferve two Kings. 


PARAGRAPH - III. Of the' Duties of Man and Wife . 

or the f-ipt H E Book of Rites fays; “ That a Man ought not to feek a Wife in a Family of his 
choice of a own jsTame. He muft act with Sincerity in the Prcfents he then gives, and take care that 
the reciprocal Promifes that pafs, are conceived in ; honourable. Terms; that the future. Spoufe 
may be informed both of the Sincerity with which. fhe. ought to, obey her plufband, and of that 
Modefty which fhould. be the. Soul of all lier Conduct. Whenfhe is tied to a Hufband, the 
Union ftiould laft as long as her Life; and file ought never to marry another. . The'Bridegroom 
is to go to her Father’s. Houfe : ,to receive the Bride, ,and to bring her from that to his own: He 
is to prefent her with a tame Bird,, either to exprefs- his Affection for her, or, to, inftruct her by 
that Emblem, with what Docility flie muft fuffer herfelf to be ruled. 

There ought to be two Apartments in the Houfe; an outward one for the Plufband, and an 
inner one for the Wife. Thefe Apartments muft be feparated by a Wall or a good Partition of 
Boards; and the Doors carefully guarded: The Plufband muft never go into the Wife’s Apart¬ 
ment ; and the Wife ought never to leave her own without a .good Reafon, A Wife is not her 
own Miftrefs; nor has flie any’ thing at her own Difpofal; and her Orders and Authority extend 
no farther than, the Walls of her, QWA,Apartpaent.. . •• ; , 

Women that There are five Sorts of Girls: whom a Man .ought never to think of marrying. Firft,.. When 
MurficSr W Is .°f a Houfe that, has been negligent, of the filial/Duties. '2., When' her Family is 
irregular, and the Morals of. thofe' who comppfe .it.are fuipected.. 3. Wlien’fome Blemifii or 
Brand of Infamy is aniiext..to it,' ,4. When. there is .in .-it, any hereditary .or infectious '-Difeaffc 
5. When ihe is.an.dder paught?t.jw$o'te . A- '.h’f.h 

Candy of. a Man may repudiate his Wife in feven 1 Cafes/: 1,' If 'iflip has /failed, in her Obedience to her 
S" 8 “ .natural Parents. 2. if flie is barren. . 3.' If/fl?e'is, unfaithful to his/ Bed, / f'K flie is jealous. 
5. If flie, is infected with any contagious I^iieafe/ 6 If flie can’t, command her prattling, ami 
flu ns him by continual 0acfe. / 7. if flie is apt to fteal, and ^capable, by that, to rum/hini. 
There are, neverthelefs,. Caffes in. .which a Mah cannot.obtain a. Divorce. / As.for inftanqe ; if, 
when the Marriage was contracted, flie had.Barents,' and /during the tirne/of Jer.Carriage, by 
Jofing them, has no Refource left': Or, if in Cohjunaion with' Her Spoufe, flie has wore'Mpurn- 
ing three Years for his Father or Mother, ‘ 

PARAGRAPH IW ; Of .the Dtiths'ofyoiwgPerjointinmfcls aged PerjoHS . 

Precepti of Book of Rites ordains as follows:/Whpn you go to vifit a Relation of your bathers, 

i iviluy.. X neither enter nor leave liis Houfe, 0 .'With-his Permiflion ; and" never fpeak but when 
you anfwer his Queftions. " / ff'ff P ; • '/'•,., 

,' .When you are' in company'Witffa Man’-' iwbiity Years'' older than Voilrfelf; ; fefpeA /him as jf 
he were your Father, and if he is. ten Years : 61 der than ypifi/ as J your eldbri Brother.,; /.’ . 

When a Scholar walks the Street with his Mailer, he. iiiuft not leave Irani to fpeak to. any pther 
Perfon whom.he meets; , Nor'muft / he walk;up wifti'him, /but; l^bp d,little/behind; ' If 
Mafter Uialllean his Hand Upon his Shoulder to whijfper. fomewhaCiri 'his Ear, the. Scholar 
muft put his Hand before his Mouth; left fie beuneaiy to' Mm bfhis BreaiiL : ” ///;. 
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If you fit by your Matter, and if he puts any Queftion to you, never interrupt him with 
your Anfwcr; and take care not to fpeak till he has done. If he examines you about the Pro- 
grefs you have made in your Studies, you are immediately to rife and to ftand, during all the time 
you anfwer him. 

When you are at your Matter’s, or an aged Perfon’s Table, and if he prefents you with a 
Glafs of Wine, you are to ftand while you drink it, and to refufe nothing that is offered you : 

But if you are ordered to fit, obey. When you fit by a Perfon of Note, if you perceive 
that he is in any Uneafmefs; for inftance, if he is reftlefs on his Seat, if he makes a Stir with 
his Feet, or if he examines the Shadow of the Sun to know what it is a-Clockj you are immedi¬ 
ately 'to take your Leave of him, and toafk his Permiftkm to retire. Whenever he puts any 
Queftion to you, always anfwer him Handing. 

If you difcourfe with any Perfon who is your Superior, either by his Dignity, or his Alliances, 
never aik of him how old he is : If you meet him in the Street, don’t alk him where he is a 
going. If you fit by him, be modeft, and don’t look to either the one Side or the other; ufe 
no unbecoming Geftures, nor make any Motion with your Fan. 

The Difciples of Confufius report, that when their Matter affifted at any great Entertainment; 
he never left the Table till all thole, who were older .than himfelf, were gone. 

PARAGRAPH V. Of the Duties / Friends. 

A Man, who is ferious in his purfiiit of Wifdom, never, ebufes any for Friends, but thofe. Of the 
whole Difcourfes and Examples can improve him in Virtue, and Literature. 4 of 

The Duty of two Friends con lifts, in reciprocally giving'one another good Advice, and in p^niT 
animating one another to the Practice of Virtue. ‘ whoil-Fricnd- 

There are three Sorts of Friends with whom an Engagement and Intimacy cannot fail to be be avoifeJ t0 
pernicious. The vicious, the dilfembling, and the indifereet Blabs. Kt ‘ 

When you receive a Perfon at your Houfe, don’t fail to prefs him at every Door to walk in. Manner of 
But when you come to the Door: df; the jttiiermoft Hall, afk.his Permiffion to enter firft, that receiving s 
you may put the Chairs in ordeifj then, return to him, and conduit him refpedtfully to his Seat, 
which mutt be always on your Left. The Gueft is not to fpeak firft ; for the Laws of Polite- ' 

nefs require, that the Matter of the Houfe Ihould open the Converfition. 


CHAPTER V. Of the Vigilance required over Ones felf 
PARAGRAPH I. Rules far the Government of the Heart. 


A S foon as Realbn aflumes the Mattery over our Pafiions, every thing; goes well; but when Precepts of 
the Paffions get the better of Reafon, all is wrong. Morality. 

A Prince who would be happy, and wants to make his People fo too, ought to obferve the 
following Particulars: To take Care that the high Station to which he is ratted, does not infpire 
him with haughty arrogant Airs: To oppofe every irregular Paffion: Never to be intoxicated by 
any Opinion, with which he had fuffer’d himfelf to be prepoflefied: To indulge himlelf only in law¬ 
ful Pleafnres: He mutt ftudy to be popular and ferious, for this will procure him the Affedtions 
of his People: If he" loves any one, he mull not be blind to his Faults: If he hates any one, he 
mutt not' mut his Eyes to his good Qualifications: IF he heaps up Riches, let it only be to diffufe 
them: In Ihort, he mutt never decide with any Diffidence; and in giving his Advice, he 
mutt not aflume a pofitive Tone. 

When you come; out of your own Houfe, let your Air be modeft, and fucb as you mutt have 
when you pay a Vifit to a great Lord. When you deliver your Orders to any Body, have as much 
Gravity about you, as if you affifted at feme great Solemnity. Judge of others by yourfelf, and 
never do that to another, which you would not have done to yourfelf. - 

Even when you are alone, you mutt retain your Modefty: When you are about any Bufinefs, 
apply your whole Attention to it: In the ordinary Commerce of civil Life, you are to exprefs a 
great deal of Candour. Thefe are Virtues which you - ought never to negledt, even tho* 
you were banifhed to the moft barbarous Nations. A Man may be faid to deferve the' Reputa¬ 
tion of being wife, when he does not love to fill his Belly with Victuals: When he does not 
feek his own Eafe: And when, he manages his Bufinefs with Dexterity, and his Words with Dif- 
cretion, and feeks to keep Company with none but wile and virtuous Perfbns. 

PARAGRAPH II. 


T HE Book of Rites fpeaks thus: That which diftinguiffies the wife Man from all others, Precepts of 
is Civility and Juftice. •■Thefe - two Virtues have their Principle in the perfect Regulation Cmllty ‘ 
of all the Motions of the Body; the Gentlenefs and Serenity of the Look, and good Breed¬ 
ing in Difcourfe. , ■ ' ' i 

"When one fpeaks to you, don’t advance your Ear that you may the better hear him: Nor 
anfwer him by bawling, as if you were crying.upon one: Don’t look a-fquint upon any body, nor 
Vol. I. ' 5 u foffer 
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infor your Eyes to wander, fo as to let him perceive you are thinking of fomething e]fe, 
When von walk, let it not be with a (hutting Pace, or with a fierce Look: When you are ftand- 
i!W don’t raife your Foot in the Air: And when you fit, never let your Legs be eroded: When 
you work let it never be with your Arms naked: When you are warm, never open your Habit 
that you may cool yourfelf: And in what Company foeveryou are, let your Head be always 
covered: When you area-Bed, keep yourfelf in a decent Pofture: When you difeourfe with 
any one, take great care not to put on a difdainful or a rallying Air. Never (peak with Pre¬ 
cipitation, nor let the Faults of others be the SubjeCt of your Difeourfe: Advance nothing upon 
iljcrht Conjectures, and never be ftubhorn in your Opinion. 

The Difciples otConfafm fay, that when their Matter was at Home, he fpoke very little: So 
that to fee him, one would have thought he could not (peak: But on the contrary, when he 
was at Court, be was admired for his Eloquence. That no Body knew fo well as he did, how 
to adapt himlelf to the Genius and Quality of thofe he difeourfed with. That, when he talked 
with the inferior Mandarins he ftruck them with Refped, by a certain Dignity of Expreffion 
which run through all his Difeourfe : That he infinuated himfelf agreeably into the Spirits of 
’ his fuprerior Mandarins , by a gentle unaffeded Eloquence. In (hort, that he never fpoke but 
to the Purpofe, and when it was neceffary: That while he was at his Meals,' or when he was 
going to Bed, he always obferved a profound Silence. 

PARAGRAPH III. Rules about Drefs. 

Ceremonies '“T"' H E Book I li , (peaking of the Ceremonies pradifed when the Cap is firft given to young 
JL Men, h as thefe Words. The Matter of the Ceremonies, in putting the Cap on his’Head 
given to IS mutt fpeak thus. Remember that you now take the Habit of the Adults, and that you are 
young Men. now out of the State of Childhood: You mutt therefore no longer have any of its Sentiments 
or Inclinations: Affume grave and ferious Airs,: Apply yourfelf in good earned to the Study 
of Wifdom and Virtue, and thereby merit a long and a happy Life. 

According to what is preferibed in the Book of Rites; a Son -is not allowed, while his Father 
and Mother are alive, to be dreffed in (*f) White. In like Manner, it is forbidden to the Head of 
a Family, whofe Parents are dead, to wear Plabits of different Colours, even when the triennial 
Mourning is expired. - . 

Children mutt not have filken Cloaths, or Cloaths lin’d with Furrs. 

He, fays Confufins, who labours to reform his Manners, yet blulhes to be plainly drett, and to 
feed on the coarfeft Food, (hews, that he has made but little Progrefs in the Path of Virtue. 

PARAGRAPH IV. Rules to be obferved at Table. 

W HEN you- entertain any one, or when you fit at any one’s Table, be very obfervant of 
all the Punctilios of good breeding: Take Care that you do not eat too greedily, or 
take too long Draughts in drinking; or make a noife with your Mouth; don’t gnaw the Bones, 
or throw them to the Dogs; don’t fipple up the Soup that is left, or (hew any defire for any 
particular Meat or Wine, or pick your Teeth, or blow upon, the Rice when it is too hot, or 
make up new Sauces for the Meats that is prefented you. Take very fmall Mouthfuls: Chew 
your Victuals well between your Teeth: Let your Mouth never be too full. 

Tho the Table of Confucius was far from being delicate; and tho’ he never was very curious 
about exquifite Meats, he always defired to have the Rice, that was ferved'up to him, very well 
boiled, and he fearce ever eat any Fi(h, or any Victuals but what were minced. If the Rice 
was fermented, either with Heat or Moitture, or if. the Victuals began to be in the lead fpoiled, 
he immediately perceived it, and never would touch them. Befides, he was very moderate in the 
ufe of Wine. 

The ancient Emperors have had it in View, to prevent the excefljve drinking of this Liquor; 
when they ordered theGuefts at an Entertainment, to make (b many Bows to one another at 
every Glafs they drank. ' 

Thefe merry Companions, fays Mencius> are in the utmoft Contempt, becaufe, they have no 
other Cate but to (atisfy their fenfual Appetites, and to regale the matt worthlefs Half of their 
Being, thereby doing an infinite Prejudice to their nobler Part, which deferves all their Care. 

CHAPTER IV, Examples drawn from Antiquity with nfpeSl to, thefe 
Maxims. 


PARAGRAPH I. Examples ofgood Education among the indents. 

T HE Mother of Mencius liv’d in a _ Houfe adjoining to a Field,, where there flood a great 
Number of Buryinj-places: The young Menpus took a Pleafure in confidering the Cere- 
iS in W lr P ^ d ! fed £h f £i l nd in his childi(h Amufements he 'diverted himfelf by 
JS® : Mother, who obferved him, judged that was not a proper Place for her 

■ LclUCatlon: So immediately changed her Dwelling, and lived near a public Market. 

The 
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The little Mencius , upon feeing the Merchants, the Shops, and all the different Motions of that 
vaft Crowd of People which reforted thither, made it his ordinary Diverfion to imitate the fame 
Motions, and the different Poftures he had remarked in them. This is ftill the wrong Place. 
for nay Son to receive a proper Education in, faid his Mother : So fhe immediately left that Dwel¬ 
ling, and took a Ploufe near a public School. The young Menfius examining what paffed there* 
faw a great Number of young Gentlemen who pradtifed Civility and Politenefs ; who made 
mutual Prefents, yielding the Place to, and treating, one another, with Honour ; going thro’the 
Ceremonies prefcribed, when one receives a Vifit; and then, the greateft Diverfion the little Men¬ 
cius had was in imitating them. Now, faid his Morher, I have at laft hit upon the Means of 
having my Son rightly educated. 

Mencius, when a Child, feeing a Neighbour kill a Pig, afked his Mother, Why he killed that 
Animal. For you-, anfwered fhe laughing; he defigns to treat you with it: But afterwards, reflect¬ 
ing, that her Son began to have the Ufe of his Reafon ; and fearing left, that, if he fhould be fenfi- 
ble, that fhe had a mind to deceive him, he might get into a habit of lying, and of tricking 
others, flic bought fbme Pounds of the Pig, and'had it dreffed for his Dinner. 

PARAGRAPH II. Examples of the-Antimts upon the Jive Duties. 

T HE Prince of Ki, who has the Title of 7 /ft, that is to fay, of Marquisas Baron, feeing Mora! 

that his Nephew; the Emperor Chew, abandoned bimfelf entirely to Luxury, Effeminacy, and MaMmT * 
the moft infamous Debauches, gave him a ferious Advice with refpedt to his Conduct: But the 
Emperor was fo far from following it, that he {hut him .up in Prifon, While lie was a Prifoner, 
he was advifed to make his Efcape, and the Means of makirig.it were offered him. That I will 
not do, anfwered he, for where ever I go, my Prefence will remind the People of the Vices 
and Cruelty of my Nephew. The Courfe he followed was, to counterfeit Madnefs, and to do 
Idiot Adtions: He was afterwards treated only as a vile Slave, and thereby had Liberty to retire 
from public Notice. ■ " 

The Prince Pi kang,Vfho was'likewife Unde to the Emperor, feeing that the wife Councils 
of Prince Ki had no effedt: What would become of the People, faid he, if the Emperor con* 
tinues in his Diforders ? I cannot be filent: Tho’ I (liould lofe my Life, I muft reprefent to him 
the Wrong he does to his own Reputation, and the Danger into which he puts the Empire: So 
he addreft himfelf to the Emperor, who heard him with an Air of Indignation mixt with- 
Fury. It is pretended, fays he, that the Hearts of wife Men are different from thofe of other 
Men: I want to be certain of. this. So he inftantly commanded his Uncle to be cut afunder in 
the Middle, and ordered his Heart to be thoroughly examined .if it was formed differen t from- 
that of other Men. 

This cruel Execution coming to the Ears of the Prince of Wey, the Empepr’s Brother ; When 
a Son, faid he, admonifhes his Father three Times without Succefs, he does not flop there,. but 
endeavours to melt his Heart with Cries, Tears and Groans. . When a Minifter has three times 
given a wholefome Advice to his Prince, without any Effcdt, he is thought to have fulfilled all 
his Duties, and is at Liberty to retire. This is. the Courfe which I will follow. In effefit,. he 
baniflaed himfislf from his Country, carrying along with him the. Veffels. which ferved. at the 
funeral Duties ; that there might be, at leaft, one of the-Royal Family remaining, to pay 
the funeral Rites to their Anceftors twice a Year. Confufius bqaftqd much of thefe three Prin¬ 
ces, and fpoke of. them as true Heroes who had fignalized their Zeal for their Country. 

The young Princefs Kung kyang , had been promifed in Marriage to Prince Kong pi: But this 
laft died before he efpoufed her. The Princefs refolved to preferve the Fidelity fhe had promifed,- 
and never to take another Hufband, to which, tho’ her Parents much preft her, .fhe never 
would confent: She compofed an Ode, where fhe made a Vow to prefer Death to Marriage. 

Two Princes of. two neighbouring Kingdoms, had fome Difputes about a Piece of Ground ; - • 

of which each pretended to be lawful Lord,. They both agreed to chofe Ven vangi or the Ar¬ 
biter. He is a virtuous and a juft. Prince, faid they, and will foon decide this Difference ; Accord¬ 
ingly, they both fet out for his Kingdom, into which they had fcarce enter’d, when they faw cer¬ 
tain Labourers, who yielded to one another a Piece of Ground which was difputable; and Tra- 
vellours who gave one another the Middle of the Way out of Coniplaifance., When they entered 
into Cities, they there faw young Men who relieved the Old of- their Burthens, by taking them 
on their own Shoulders. But when they came to the Capital, and faw the civil and rdpedtful 
Manners of the Inhabitants, with the reciprocal Teftimonies of Honour and Complaifance that 
paffed among them; How infenfible are we? faid they. We don’t deferve to tread upon the 
Territories of fo wife a Prince ; and immediately they yielded up the Ground in Queftion to 
one another. But as each refufed to accept of it, that Piece of. Land remains ftill independant 
of, and exempted from, all Rights of Lordfliip. 

I (hall fay nothing upon the third Paragraph, which relates to the Regulation of Manners; 

Nor of the fourth Paragraph, which is upon Civility and Modefty; becaufe the Examples 
they contain are taken from the preceding Books, of which I have already given an Account. 

, , PART 
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part ii- 

C H AFTER. I. Maxims of Modern Authors. 


P A R. A G R A P H I. Containing Maxims upon the Education of Touth. 



T HE Emperor Shaw lye, of the Family of the Han, being on his Death Bed, gave this 
Advice to his Son and Succeflor. If you have an Opportunity of doing a good or a bad 
Action, don’t lay, It is but a /wall Matter ; for we ought not even to negleCt the fmalleft Affairs; 
There "is no Circumftance of good, however flight, but what rwe ought to pradtife; nor of evil, 

however fmall, but what we ought to fhun. > 

The Inftru&ion which the firft Minifter Lyew pye gave to his Children, was as follows: If 
a Man does not take care of his Reputation, faid he,' he difhonours his Anceftors, and precipitates, 
him Id f into five Sorts of Vices; againft which, one cannot be too much upon his Guard. I 
will recount them to you, in order to infpire you with the Horror which they deferve. 

The firft is, the Vice of thofe who are employed only in Pleafure and Merry-making: Who 
have nothing in View, but their own Conveniency and Intereft : Who fludy to ftifle, in their 
Hearts, every Sentiment of Companion which Nature infpires for the Unhappy. 

The fecond Vice is, that of fuch as have no Tafte for the Dodrine of the ancient Sages: Who 
never blufh with Shame and Confufion, when they compare their own Condud with the great 
Examples, which, the Heroes of paft Ages have left us. 

The third is, of fuch as difdain their Inferiors: Who love only Flatterers: Who are only 
pleated with Buffoonries, and. trifling Difcourfes: Who look upon the Virtues of others with a 
jealous Eye, and pry into their Failings, only to publifh them: Who make all their Merit to 
confift in Pride and Vanity.' 

The fourth 3 s, of thofe who love only Plays and Entertainments, and negled their moft 
important Duties. 

The fifth is, of fuch as endeavour to raife themfelves to Pofts and Dignities; and in order to 
attain them, have Recourfe to the moft abjed Meannefs, and make themfelves the. Slaves of 
every Man who has Intereft enough to ferve them. • 

Don’t forget, my dear Child, added he, that the moft illuftrious Families have been flowly 
eftablifhed by the filial Piety, by the Fidelity, by the Temperance, and Application of their 
Heads: And that they have been deftroy’d with a furprizing Rapidity, by the Luxury; the 
Pride, the Ignorance, the Whims, and the Prodigality of the Children, who have degenerated 
from the Virtue of their Anceftors. 


Inftru&ions 


of an Uncle 
to a Nephew. 


Fan Jhe, the firft Minifter and Confident of an Emperor, had a Nephew who was conti¬ 
nually foliciting him to employ his Intereft for railing him. As he was young and unexperi¬ 
enced ; Fan Jhe fent him the following Inftrudion:' ■ 1 ' 

My dear Nephew, If you would deferve my Protection, begin to praCtife the Councils which 
I give you. 

i ; Diftinguifh yourfelf by filial Piety, and your great Modefty: Be fubmiffive to your Parents, 
and to thofe who have any Degree of Authority over you: And; in all your ConduCr, never betray 
the leaft. Symptom of.Haughtinefs or Pride, . ' 

2. Imprint it well upon your Thoughts, that an extraordinary Application and a vaft Compafs 
of .Knowledge is required, to fill great Pofts. So, lofe no Time, and’ ftore your Mind with the 
Maxims which the antient Sages have left ns. 

3. Entertain a mean Opinion of yourfelf, but dd Juftice to the Merit of others, and take a 
Pleafure to beftow that Share of Honour, on eyery one, which is his Due. 

. 4. Take Care, not to fuffer your Mind to be diverted from your ferious Occupations, or to be 
dill rafted by Amufements unbecoming a wile Man. • 

5. Be upon your Guard againft the love of Wine, for it is the Poifon of Virtue. The Man 
of the fineft natural Parts, who abandons himfelf to fo mean a Paffion, loon, becomes fierce and 
intraClable. . 


6. Be difereetin your Words; all. your great Talkers make themfelves contemptible, and 
often involve themfelves in troublefome Affairs. 

7. Nothing is more comfortable, than fora Man to make himfelf Friends ; but, be not too 
anxious about preferving them: And do not be amongft the Number of thofe People, whom 
the leaft Word that is dropt, if it happens to difpleafe them, puts it into a Rage and Anger. 

8. We fee few that don’t liften to flattering Difcourfes, and who, having tailed Praiie that 
has been artfully gilded, don’t conceive a high Idea of themfelves : Never fall into this Fault; 
and inftead cf fuffering yourfelf , to be bubbled by the pleafing Inchantments of Flatterers, look 
upon them as Seducers, who want to. betray you. : 

9. It is peculiar to the ignorant Vulgar to admire thefe vain Men, who-make a Show of a 
pompous Equipage, and a long Train of Domeftics, of magnificent Habits, and of all the Lux¬ 
ury invented to gam that Preeminence, which is feldom fupoorted by Merit: But wife Men 
look upon fuch with an Eye of Pity, efteeming nothing hut Virtue. ' 

10. You fee me at the Height of Profperity and Grandeur; bewail me my Nephew, and 
envy not my Fortune. I look upon myfclf as a Man whole Legs totter upon the very Brink 
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of a Precipice, and who walks upon brittle Ice. Believe me, it is not high Pofts which make 
a Man happy; it is no eafy matter for him to preferve them and his Virtue at the fame time. 
Follow then a Council, which is the Fruit of my long Experience; fhut yourfelf up ip your 
Houfe, and there live retired; ftudy Wifdom, fear to fhew yourfelf too frequently abroad, and 
deferve Honours, by avoiding them. The Man who walks too fall, is prone either to ftumble 
or to fall. Providence is the Difpenfer of Wealth and Grandeur; and her Time muft be waited 
for. 


PARAGRAPH II. Maxims upon the five Duties. 


T H E Author enters into a Detail of the Duties of Domeftics: Of the Ceremonies ap- of 
pointed, when the firft Cap is put on the Head of young Perfons: Of the funeral Honours Clvility ' 
which ought to be paid to deceafed Parents: Of the triennial Mourning: Of the Care with 
which we ought to fhun the Ceremonies introduced by the Sectaries: Of the Duties of Magi- 
ftrates: Of the Precautions that ought to be obferved in Marriages': Of the Love that ought to 
be among Brethren, and of the Rules of Friendfhip. As raoft of thefe Reflections are to be 
found in the foregoing Books, I fhall only mention fome, of which, I have not yet treated. 

Formerly, it would have been a Scandal and a punilhable Fault to have eat Meat, or drunk 
Wine, during the time of Mourning for deceafed Parents: How are the Times changed ? At 
prefent, we fee even Mandarins, at a Juncture like that, which is confecrated to Grief and Melan¬ 
choly, vifit and regale one another: They even have no Icruple to make up Marriages. Among 
the Vulgar, the Relations, the Friends, and the Neighbours, are invited to an Entertainment 
which lafts the whole Day, where they frequently get themfelves fuddled. O Morals! What 
are ye become ? 

The Rites of the Empire ordain every one to abftain from Meat and Wine, during the time of 
Mourning, except lick Perfons, and thofe that are. fifty Years of Age; thefe are permitted to take 
Soops and to eat fait Meat: But they are abfolutely prohibited from feeding upon delicate Meats; 
or to affift at Entertainments. There are ftill ftronger Reafons, for debarring them from all Plea- 
fures and Diverfions. But this I don’t fpeak of, for there are Laws eftablifhed in the Empire to 
curb fuch as are guilty of this Excefs. 

The Superftitious, who believe the Impofitions of the Sedt of Fo, think that they have dis¬ 
charged the eflential Duty with Regard to their deceafed Parents, when they load the Idol with 
Prefents, and offer Meat to their Minifters. If- you believe filch ‘Impoftors, thefe Offer¬ 
ings efface the Sins of the Difeas’d, and facilitate their Entry into Heaven. Hear the Inflrudtion 
which the celebrated Ten gave to his Children. , Our Family, faid he to them, has always refuted 
the Artifices of this Sedt by learned Writings: Take Care, my Children, never to be caught by 
thefe vain and monftrous Inventions. 

When you defign to marry your Son or your Daughter, feek only in your future Son, or Quaiiiicati- 
Daughter, in Law, the good natural Temper, the Virtue, and the wife Education they have ons requiiite 
received from their Parents: Prefer thefe Advantages to all Honours and Riches. A wife and Jn Marms ®' 
virtuous Hufband, tho’ poor and in a mean Station, may one Day make a Figure by his Riches 
and Dignities. On the other Hand, it is very probable that a vicious Hufband, however rich or 
dignified he is, will fall into Contempt and Poverty. 

The Grandeur or Ruin of Families frequently proceed from the Wives. If your Wife has 
brought you a large Fortune, (he will not fail todefpife you; and her Pride will foon create 
Trouble in your Family. I fhall grant, that this rich Match has railed and enriched you; but if 
you have the leaf! Spark of a Soul, will you not blufh to be beholden to a Woman for thefe 
Honours and Riches? 

The Dodtor Han ufed to fay; When you marry your Daughter, let it be into a Family more Sentiments 
Illuftrious than your own: For then, fhe will behave with the Obedience and Refpedt which Doc - 
becomes .her; and the Family will be bleft with Peace. For the fame Reafon, marry your Son Ma^gT" 
into a Family more obfcure than your awn: For then, yon can be fure that he will be eafy in 
his Houfe, and that his Wife will never tranfgrefs the Bounds of Refpedt which fhe owes him. 

The Dodtor Shing was in the right, when he faid, that to make Friendfhip more durable, it And of 
was neceflary that Friends fhould refpedt one another, and inform one another of their Failings, upon Friend. 
If you chufe none for Friends, but fuch as will flatter you, and divert you with their witty Say- “’fr 
ings, their Pleafantry,’ and their Jefts, you will foon fee an end .of a Friendfhip fo trifling. 


PARAGRAPH III. Maxims of modern Authors, upon the Care with 
■which a Man ought 'to watch over himjelf 

\ N antient Proverb fays, that he who aims at being virtuous, is like a Man who climbs up 
/x a ffceep Mountain; and that he who abandons himfelf to Vice, is. like a Man who defeends 

very rough Precipice. ,, . . 

The Dodtor Fii' chung Pwen, gave this Inftruaion to his Children and Brethren. Are we tojnitruftion® 
enfure our Neighbours? The greateft Dunces, among us, are clear fighted. Are we to efitifize our of jfeljo* 
wn Condudt ? The moft clear fighted become Dunces: Employ your Subtility in critifizwg >Whis f 
our Neighbour, upon yourfelf, and apply the Indulgence with which you treat yourfelf, tohuncinku-en. 
Vol. L . $ X The ' 
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The Heart of Man is like an excellent Soil. The Seeds with which it is fowed are the Vir¬ 
tues, Gentlenefs, juftice, Fidelity, Clemency, &c. The Books of the Sages, and the Exam¬ 
ples’of illuftrious Men, are the Inftruments by which the Soil is cultivated. The perplexity of 
worldly Affairs, and our Paffions, are the noxious Herbs, the Thorns which grow in the Soil, 
and the Worms that gnaw and eat up the Seed: Care, Vigilance, Attention to our Duty, 
alid examining our own Conduit;,are the Pains bellowed upon watering and weeding this Ground, 
In Abort, when a Man is fo happy as to arrive at Perfection ; that is the time of the Harveft 
and enjoying the Crop. 

Sentiments Of The DoCtor Hu veng ting explains himfelf in this Manner: A Man who afpires to Wifdom, 
the Dotior oue ht to negleCl the Delights of the Age, and not to fuffer himfelf to be dazzled by the Tinfel 
Glttter of Honours and Riches. Princes, who are intoxicated with their Grandeur, diftinguifli 
Wi'dom, themfelves only by their Vanity and Pride. They have large Halls.fumptuoufly adorn’d ; Tables 
ferved with all the Delicacy and Magnificence imaginable; a great number of Lords and Domef- 
tics who furround them and court them ; Sure, if I were in their Place, I would take Care 
not to imitate them. He who would be truely wife,' ought to deteft Luxury; and without 
debafing his Mind by employing it upon thefe Trifles, to afpire to more fublime Attainments: 
He ought frequently to remember the Examples of the celebrated Chew ko hung ming, who 
flourilhed about the end of the Government of the Family of the Han. He lived peaceably 
in the Town of Nan yang, without Defires and without Ambition ; being employed only in 
cultivating his Lands, and acquiring Wifdom. Liew pi. General of the imperial Troops, by 
his Intreaties, having engaged him to follow the Profeffion of Arms, he acquired fo great an Au¬ 
thority in the Army, that having made a Partition of the Fields and the Provinces, he divided a.ll 
the Empire into three Parts. ' When he was at this high Pitch of Credit and Authority, what 
Riches might he not have heaped up? However, Attend to the Difcourfe he had with the Heir 
of the Empire. I have, faidhe, upon my Family Eftate, 800 Mulberry-Trees for nourifhing 
Silk-Worms: I have 1500 Arpents of Land, which are carefully cultivated; fo that my Chil¬ 
dren and Grand-children may have a plentiful Subfiftence. This being fufficient for them, I 
will take Care not to heap up Riches; I have no other View but to procure the Happinefs of the 
Empire, and to prove to your Majefty the Truth and Sincerity of my Words, I promife, that 
at my Death, there lhall be found neither Rice. in my Granaries, nor Money in my Coffers, 
And in Effedl, the Thing happened as he had promifed. 

CHAPTER II. Examples extracted from modern Authors. 
PARAGRAPH I. Examples of . Education. 

A Society for f'X N E of the Literati, whofe Name was Lyu, born in the City of Lyen tang, formed with 
MonUs'" 2 tIlC ^ his Fellow-Citizens a Kind of a Society, for endeavouring in Conceit with one another, 
113 s ' to attain to Perfection. They agreed inviolably to obferve the following Laws. 1. All the Mem¬ 
bers of this Society were frequently to aflemble, in order to engage, and to animate one another 
in the Practice of Virtue. 2. They were bound to inform each other of their Faults. 3. They 
were to unite at the Feafts and Aflemblies, and to pafs them together. 4. They'were to affilt 
one another in their Neceffities, and mutually to relieve one another in Troubles and Afflictions'. 
5. If any one of their Society performed an Adtion worthy of an Encomium, it was entered 
in a Regifler, that the Memory of it might be preferved. 6. If any of them fell into a con- 
fiderable Fault, it was written, immediately-in the fame Regifler. 7. Every Member of the 
Society who was three times admonifhed of his Faults, and relapfed into them, was for ever 
excluded from the Society, and his Name .{truck out of the Regifler. . 

Coihpiaintof Tke Mandarin Hit ywen, frequently complained that young People, who applied to the Sci- 
thcManda- ences, and afpired to the Magiflracy, followed only a vain Eloquence, without being at Pains 
agakft win” t0 ^ ie Hoftrine of the ancient Sages, or to form themfelves upon their Examples-. 

Eloquence. 0 ■^ or which Feafon, he explained to his Difciples, only what was mofl important in the ancient 
Books, with refped to the Regulation of Manners, and the Virtues required in good Govern¬ 
ment: In his Difcourfes, he fought only to unfold the Senfe of the ancient Books; and defpifing 
the Flowers of Eloquence, he advanced nothing but what was fupported by folid Reafonings. 
His Reputation foon fpread on all Sides: And in a very little Time, upwards of a thoufand Schob 
lirs, made a vaft Prcgrefs under fo able a Matter. 

While he was Literary Mandarin in the City Hit chew, he eredted two Schools. In the one, 
none were admitted but thole who had a very eminent Genius, and had, for a long Time before; 
ftpplyed to the Study of the Doftrine of the Ancients, and to comprehend all that was moft 
Sublime in them. They who had diftinguifhed themfelves by their Prudence, were admitted 
into the other, where they were taught Arithmetic, the Excrcifes of their Arms, the Rules 
°; Government, &c. This great Number of Difciples, difperfed themfelves all over the Em¬ 
pire. And as they were diftinguifhed from the Vulgar by their Wifdom, their Modefty, and 

mjwm n en ° Ugh ta fo ° tixem > f ° r ° ne t0 know that the 7 were Difciples of the- Mandarin 
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PARAGRAPH II. Example? upon the five Duties. 


T H E young Syepau minding nothing, but to render himfelf expert, and to acquire Virtue : Contim]a ion 
His Father, who had married a fecond Time, took fuch an Averfion to him, that he drove rfSoS” 
him from his Houfe. The young Man, who could not endure to part with his Father, wept in,s ot Cm- 
Night and Day, and ftili hung about the Houfe. The Father proceeded to Threatnings, and lity ‘ 
from Threatnings to Blows: The Son was then obliged to retire: But built a little Hut near 
his Father’s Houfe 5 where he went every Morning to rub and cleanfe the Halls, as he had done 
before. This put the Father into a ftili greater Paffionj he caufed the Hut to be demolifhed, 
and banifhed his Son abfolutely from his Prefence. Sye pau never gave over for all this: He 
fought out a Lodging in the Neighbourhood, and went every Morning and Evening to prefent 
himfelf before his Father to offer him his Service. A year paft thus, and yet thefevere Manner 
in which he was treated, could not diminifh his Tendernefs and Piety. At laft, his Father began 
to make Reflexions upon the Injufticeof his Hatred; and after having compared the Harfhnefs 
of his own ConduX, with the tender Love which his Son bore him, he yielded to the Senti¬ 
ments of Nature, and recalled his Son about his own Perfon. Sometime after, Sye pau loft his 
Parents: After having performed a Mourning of three Years, his younger Brothers propofed to 
divide the EffeXs, to which he confented: But what was his ConduX afterward ? Behold, faid 
he, a Number of Domeftics in a decrepid Age, and incapable to ferve any longer: I have 
known them for a long Time, and they are formed according to my Humour: As for you, ye 
will have fome Trouble in managing them : So, they may live with me. Behold fome Houles 
half ruined, and Lands that are barren: I have helped to cultivate them from my tendered: 

Youth, and I will referve them for my felf. There is nothing now to divide but the Moveables: 

I will take thefe half broken Veffels, and that old Furniture which is falling into Pieces; I have 
always made ufe of them, and they ftiall be my Portion. Thus, tho’ he was the elder Brother 
of the Family, he took for his Share all the Refufe of his Father’s Houfhold: And his Brothers, 
having foon fquandered all their Fortunes, he divided with them what remained of his. 

When yu, who made himfelf fo famous throughout the Empire, relates, that it was to the wife 
Councels of his Mother, he owed all the Luftre of his Family. One Day, fays he. Are took 
me apart and fpoke to me thus: “ Having gone to vifit a prime Minifter, who was one of my 
Relations; after all the Compliments were paft, You have a Son, faid he to me, if ever he 
comes to any Dignity, and if you hear that he is poor, and fcarce has whereupon to live; 
you may thence draw a good Omen for all the future Part of his Life.' If, on the contrary, 
it is told you, that he is vaftly rich ; that his Stable is filled with the fineft Hordes, and that his 
Cloaths are fine: Look upon this Luxury and thefe Riches, as a certain Prefage of his approach¬ 
ing Ruin. I have always, continued fhe, remembered this RefleXion, in which there is fo much 
good Senfe. From whence can it proceed that Perfons, who are raffed- to dignities, can every 
Year fend fhch large Sums and rich Prefents to their Relations ? If it proceeds from their Fruga¬ 
lity, and from abridging their Expences, I fhall be far from blaming them: But if it is the Fruit 
of their Extortions, what Difference is there betwixt thefe Mandarins and common Robbers? 

And if they have Dexterity enough to fcreen them from thefeverity of the Laws, how can they 
endure themfelves, and not blufh with Confufion ?” 

When the Dynafty of the Han reigned ; a young Girl, whofeName was Shin, at fixteen Years Generous Be- 
of Age married a Man, who, foon after his Marriage, was obliged to go to the War. When he 
was juft departing, I know not, faid he to, his Wife, if ever I fhall return from this Expedition r her Motto 
I leave a very aged Mother, and I have no Brethren who can take Care of her: Can I rely upon in Law. 
you, that if I die, you will charge yourfelf with this Duty? The young Lady agreed to this 
with all her Heart, and her Hufband went to the Campaign without any Uneaftnefs. A little j 
time after. News came of his Death, and the young Widow performed her Promife, by tak¬ 
ing a particular Care of her Mother in Law: She fpun, and wrought at Stuffs every Day, that 
ftie might earn whereupon to fubfift her. When her three Years of Mourning were expired, 
her Relations defigned to give her another Hufband: But fire abfolutely rejeXed that Propofal ; ' 
and informing them of the Promife fhe bad made to her Hufband, fhe told them that fire 
would rather embrace Death than, a fecond Marriage. So refolute an Anfwer flopped the 
Mouths of her Relations: And being thus become Miftrefs of her own Fortune, fhe lived eight 
and twenty Years with her Mother in Law, and gave her all the Affiftance fhe could have 
expeXed from the beft of Sons: The Mother in Law dying when, file was upwards of eighty 
Years of Age, the Daughter fold ail her Houfes, Lands, and Poffeflions, that (lie might give 
her a magnificent Funeral, and purchafe for her an honourable Buryirig-Place. This generous 
AXion,. had fuch an Impreffion upon the Governor of the Cities of Whayngan and Tang chew, 
that he gave au Account of it to the Emperor in a Memorial which he prefented upon that ■ 

Head: And his Majefty to reward the Piety of the generous Lady, caufed 4240 Ounces of Sil¬ 
ver to be given her, and exempted her from all Taxes during the reft of her Life. 

Under the Reign of the Dynafty of the 7 ang, the .Sifter of the firft Minifter of the Empire, whofe Exm?Ic of . 
Name was Ky eye, was dangeroufly fick: While her Brother was warming a Drink for her,his Beard fraternal m- 
tookFire- HisSi'fter, touch’d with this Accident, Ha! Brother, faid fhe, have we not a great Number ft£lion - 
of Servants ? why will you put yourfelf to that Trouble? I know that.anfwer’d he,but both.you and 
I are old,and perhaps I fhall never have Occafionagain to perform to you thefe little Pieces of Service. 
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Pan hyaufo being Governor of the City King fan, which is nowcalled Syenngan , a Man or the 
loweft Rank, came to him. I formerly had, laid he to the Governor, a Friend who fent me a 
hundred Ounces of Silver: He is now dead, and I want to pay back that Sum to his Son, but 
he abfolutely refufes to receive it: I beg you would caufe him to repair hither, and order him to 
take what is his Due : In the mean time, the Debtor depofited the Money in the Hands of the 
Governor. The fuppofed Creditor appeared by the Orders of the Governor, and protefted that 
his Father never had fent a hundred Ounces of Silver to any one. The Mandarin, not beiiw 
able to dear up the Truth, inclined fornetixnes to give the Money to the one, fometimes to the 
other, but neither of them would receive it; both refufing it, as not being their Right. Upon 
which, the Dodor Liew yang cried out. Who will now fay, that there are no longer any Men of 
Probity? Or who will now pretend that it is impoffible to imitate the Emperors Tau and Shun? 
If any one advances fuch a Paradox, I will go no farther than this Inftance to confute him. 

Sfc quang , who had been Preceptor to the apparent Heir of the Crown, prefented a Petition 
to the Emperor Swen ti , in which, having laid before him, that he was in a very advanced Age, 
he begg’d Leave to retire to his Houle: The Emperor granted his Requeft, and prefented him with 
a large Sum of Money: The Prince his Pupil, made him a confiderable Prefent likewife 3 and 
the good old Man returning to his Country, ordered, that his Table Ihould be always well ferved 
that he might entertain his Neighbours and ancient Friends, alking from Time to Time of his 
Steward, how much Money he had yet left; and ordering him to purchafe every Thing that was 
belt in its Kind. 

This Expence alarmed his Children, who went to their Father’s Friends, that they might 
engage them to make.Reprefentations to him .upon that Plead. We hoped, faid they to die 
Friends, that when our Father had arrived at Honours and Riches, he would have endeavoured 
to eftablifh his Family upon a, folid Foundation, and to have left us a large Eftate. Yet you fee 
what expence he is at in Entertainments and Feafts; Would he not employ his - Money much 
better in purchafmg. Lands and Houles? The Friends promife.d to talk with the old Man• and 
having found a favourable Opportunity, let fall fome Infinuations to him, with regard to the 
Reafons of his Children’s Complaint. 


I am furprized at my Children, anfwered he: I believe they think that I am a Dollard, or that-I 
have forgot what I owe to my Pofterity. Let them know, that I will leave * them in 
Lands and Houfes, what will be more than fufficient for their Mantainance, if they 
know how to manage it? But do not let theim flatter themfelves, that by increaling their 
Fortune, I will contribute to feed their Indolence. I have always heard it faid, that to bellow 
Riches on a wile Man, is the means of enervating and weakening his Virtue: and that to 
bellow them upon a Fool, is-the way to encreafe his Vices. In .one Word, the Money which 
I expend, was bellowed upon me by the Emperor, for the Comfort and Recreation of my old 
Age ; Is it not therefore juft, that I fliould ufe it according to his Intention 3 and that I Ihould 
divert myfelf with my Relations and Friends, that I may the more gayly fpend the llfort Remain¬ 
der of my Life? 

B T« n g fi™ had two Daughters, the one nineteen, and the other fixteen - Years of Age; both of 
.{.them poffefled of great Beauty, but of greater Virtue 3 thp’ neither of them had "any other, 
than a common Country Education. A Troop of Robbers, who at that time infelled the Em¬ 
pire, broke all of a ludden into the Village where the tvvo Girls lived: Upon which, they con¬ 
cealed themfelves in the Cavities of the Mountains, that they might efcape their In fults and Cru¬ 
elties. They were foon difeovered by the Robbers, who were dragging them along as Victims 
appointed to latisfy their brutal Paflions. Having walked with them for fome time, they came 
to the Brink of a Precipice. _ It is much better, faid the elder Sifter to the younger, to lofe our 
Life than our Honour; and immediately jumping down the Precipice Ihe expired upon the Spot. 
The younger Sifter, almoft at the lame inftant, followed her, but did not die by the Fall; hav¬ 
ing only both her Legs broken. The Robbers frightned by this Sight, held on their Way, with¬ 
out enquiring any father. The Governor of the next City informed the Emperor of what had 
happened, and his Majefty, to eternife the Memory of fo noble an Aftion, bellowed a. magni¬ 
ficent Encomium upon the Virtue of the two young Women, and exempted their Family, 
and the Village in which they lived, from all Taxes, for ever. 

Lean yung loll his Parents when he was a Child: But he had three Brothers, with whom he 
was very intimate; they all lived together in the fame Houfe, and their Fortune was common to 
them all. It happened that all the four Brothers married; and their Wives foon broke th® 
Harmony: They could not bear with one another, and they were every Moment difputing and 
quarrelling; at laft, they demanded a Divifion of the Fortune, and a Separation of the Families. 
. Lean yung was fenfibly afflidted at this Demand: And the better to prove how much hiS 
> Heart was touched: He affembled his Brethren, and their Wives in his Apartment: He then' 
• ihut the Door, and taking a Staff, he ftruck himlelf feverely upon the Head: Ah! Unhappy Lean 
cried he, what does lt now avail thee to have watched continually over your Aftfons, to 

trWn? P ll th y felf Q t0tI ! e i lld y of Vircue > and ^ have meditated inceffantl/upon the Doc- 

reform Y ° u fl ? ttered yourfelf, that you might one Day by your Example, 

FanX ^ Maimersof the Em P ire > and yet you. are not. able to eftablifh. Peace-in your own 
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This Sight made a lively Impreffion upon his Brethren and their Wives: They threw them- 
it-lves at his Feet, and diffolving into Tears, promifed to reform their Conduct. In effect, there 
was no more Noife heard: A good Underffanding was re-eftabliihed in the Family, and a cor¬ 
dial Union amongft them all lucceeded. 

PAR.AGRAPH III. Examples of the Care with which ought to watch 
over Ourfelves 

T HE Mandarin T i-ii-lun was one Day afked, If, fince he had firft endeavoured to attain to 
Virtue, he had ever fucceeded fo far, as to divert himfelf of Affections for particular Per- 
fons ? I perceive, anfwered he, that I have not, anil my Reafons for thinking fo are as follow : 

Sometime ago, a Perfon offered me a Horfe that was fo fwift and fo fprightly, that he would 
travel a thoufand Furlongs in a Day : Tho’I refufed this Prefent from one, who perhaps had 
fome felfdh Views in offering it, yet, when ever any body was propoied for filling up a vacant 
Port, that Perfon’s Name came always in my Mind. Likewife, when my Son has any flight 
Indifpofltion, tho’ I know that his Life is no way endangered, yet I cannot help parting whole 
Nights without Sleep, in an unaccountable Uneafinefs; which inrtru&s me, that my Heart is 
not yet free of all Affections that are not perfectly regular. 

The Mandarin Lyeu quon was fo much Mafter of himfelf, that the moft extraordinary, and the Mance of 
moff unforfeen Events, never affeCted the Peace and Tranquillity of his Soul. His Wife, one ^‘^ r e ,^ n a 
Time, undertook to put him in a Paflion, and gave her Maid Orders for that effeCt, which was an ‘ n 5 
punctually executed as follows. One Day, when he was preparing to go to Court, and had drefs’d 
himfelf in his moft magnificent Habits, the fome Maid threw down a Kettle which entirely 
fpoilt his Man darin’s Robes, and hindered him from appearing before the King that Day. The 
Mandarin, without altering his Countenance, was fotisfied. with foying to the Girl, in his ordinary 
calm Manner, Have you fcaldcdyour Hand, Child? and then he retired to his Apartment. 

- The Mandarin Tang /bin, made fuch Encomiums upon one of the Literati, whofe Name 
was Vang mytf, that the Emperor intrufted him with the Government of the City of Shang. 

One Day, ' as Tang jhin was pairing by that City, the fome Governor immediately came to pay 
him his Compliments; and offered him at the fome Time a hundred and fixty Ounces of Silver. 

Tang Jhin giving.him a fevere Look, When I formerly knew you, foid he, I took you for a wife 
Man, and, accordingly I recommended you to the Emperor: How happens it that you don’t and of Un- 
kliow me ? Let me perfuade you, anfwers the Governor, to accept of this fmall Mark of my “£ u P ted * 
Acknowledgment: It is now dark, and' no body can know any thing of the Matter. How ! 
replies the Mandarin, no body know any thing of t;he Matter! Does not Tyen know it? Do 
not heavenly Intelligences know it ? Do not I know it ? Do not you yourfelf know it ? How, then 
can you fay that no body knows any thing of the Matter? Thefe Words covered the Governor 
with Shame, and he retired in Confufion. 

; Chung in , was three Times General of the Troops of the Empire. In this high Station, he Particulars 
never valued himfelf upon having fine Horfes, and being bedaubed with Perfumes. All his lei- of ‘HAA 
fure Moments, were employed in Reading: He laid no Strefs on the vain Prefoges that are fometimes ^ 
fpread abroad, and was very cautious how he informed the Emperor of them. ' Fie deteffed all 
Sectaries,, especially thofe of Fo and Tau. When his Soldiers fell into any Fault, he was 
rigid*: When lie was relieving the Poor and the Orphans, liberal. His Granaries were always 
full of Rice, in order to fu'pply" the Wants of the People in a time of Famine: .He carefully 
kept' up public Inns j and was magnificent in his Entertainments. In fliort, when he under- 
rtood that there were, in the Place where he was at the Time, any Girls of an honourable Family, 
but poor, and without Relations, he took it upon himfelf to provide for them: He then found 
out Hufbands for them of an equal Quality with themfelves, and' furnifhed them handfomly 
with Marriage Cloaths. ■ 

In the Vifits which the DoCtor Lyew paid to his Friends, he fometimes fpent more than an 
Hour in difeburfing with them, without in the leaft bowing his Body, and all this while keeping 
his Breaft and Shoulders immoveable, nor was he feen to move either his Hands or his Feet: And 
fuch was his Modeffy, that he appeared to be a fpeaking Statue. 

Li ven tftng (a) caus’d a Houfe to be built for himfelf near the Gate of the imperial Palace: One of 
his Friends told him, that the Veffible was not large enough, and that a Man on Horfeback could 
fcarcely turn himfelf in it: This Houfe, anfwered he with a fmile, wrllone Day belong to my 
Children, and the Veftible is large enough for the Ceremonies that will be performed at my 
Funeral. , 

( a ) Orig. Li mi icing. , - 
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CONTAINING 


The Edi&S; Declarations; Ordinances; and Inftru&ions 
of the Emperors of the different Dynafties. 

The Remonftrances and Difcourfes of their mofl able 
Minifters upon good or bad Government, &c. 

Together with federal other Pieces t colic Bed by the Em¬ 
peror Kang hi. 

To which are fubjoined, Short Reflections written with the 
Red-Pencil ; that is to fay , by his own Hand. 


advertisement. 


T HE admirable Polity, and fine Order obferved in the Chinefe Empire, are owing to the 
Maxims contained in thofe ancient and valuable Books, of which I have given the Rea¬ 
der a Summary. 

If it is demanded, whether this State, in fo long a TraCt of Time, under fo many different 
Monarchs, and amidft fuch a Variety of Revolutions, is not impaired in its Vigour, and dege¬ 
nerated from the Wifdom and Striftnefs of thefe Inftitutions ? The beft Anfwer to this will be 
gathered from the Chinefe themfelves, by perufing the Hiftory of their different Dynafties , in the 
Collection made by the Orders, and under the Infpedtion of the late Emperor Kang hi, of 
which I give a faithful Tranflation done by P. Hervieu , an ancient Miffionary in that Empire, 
This Collection contains, i. The. Edicts, Ordinances, Declarations, and InftruCtions, of 
feveral Emperors, fent to Kings, or Tributary Princes ; either upon the Subject of good or bad 
Government, or the Care they ought to take in their Choice of Minifters; or to recommend 
to the People the filial Duties, and an Application to Agriculture ; and to Magiftrates, Difin- 
tereftednefs, and the Love of the People; or to flop the Progrefs of Luxury, and other Abufes 
in their Government. 2. The Difcourfes of the moft able Minifters, fometimes upon the pub¬ 
lic Calamities, and the means of relieving the People; fometimes upon the Arts and Difficulties 
of Governing, upon the Management of War, the Advancement of Learning, and the Qualifi¬ 
cations of a Minifter: Or elfe,.againft the Corruptions introduced into the ancient DoCtrine by dif¬ 
ferent SeCts, and especially that of the Idol Fo, upon the Falfenefs of Auguries, and againft thofe 
who propagate them, &c. At the End of almoft every one of thefe, you meet with fhort Reflections 
■made by the late Emperor Kang hi, and written with the red Pencil, that is, with his own Hand. 

I (hall add to thefe. Extracts from a Collection drawn up under the Dynafty of the Ming, 
which immediately preceded the prefent one; treating of : the Duties of Sovereigns, Minifters 
of State, and Generals of Armies, and the Choice to be made of them; of Politics, of Here¬ 
ditary Princes, of Remonftrances made to, the Emperors by their Minifters; of good Govern¬ 
ment; of the Daughters of Emperors ; of fuch as abufe their Princes Favour; with Difcour¬ 
fes by the moft able Minifters, upon different Heads relating to the State.- 
1 fhall fubjoin another ExtraCt from a Chinefe Book, intitled, The illuftrious Women ,. by which 
•it may be feen, that under all the different Reigns, the Ladies of this Empire have formed 
their own ConduCt, and regulated that of their Families, upon thefe very Maxims. 

This kind of Tradition inconteftably proves, that, the fundamental Principles of the Chinefe 
Conftitution have been always, obierved; and hence we may conclude, that it is by no means 
furprizing, if fo large an Empire has fubfifted fo long, and ftill continues in its full Luftre. 


EclRls, Declarations, Ordinances, and Inftru&ions of the Emfterors, &c. 
Some ttime after Tfin flii whang, King oj. Tfin, was made Emperor , there was a Dejign to 
remove all who^ were not Natives of Tfin from their Employments, Li tfe, who was a 
Native of the Kingdom of Tfu, and who had been very injlmmental in promoting Tfin fin whang 
to the Impel ial Fiji one, made the following FLemonftrahce to the Emperor in favour of Strangers. 


G R !^ T E'ince! As there is a Report that an Order is'entered the fupreme Tribunals, by whid 
all Strangers are removed from their Pofts: Permit me to make a moft humble Remonftrancf 
upon this Head. One of your Anceftdrs followed a different ConduCt. Zealous to Heard 
for Merit where ever it was; lie had no regard to the DiftinClions. of Climate. Thai 
font of the Weft, called (’Q long, forniflied him with (f) Tew v.v; he had Pe U * 


(*) The Name of a Country, 


ft) A Man’s Name, 
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from Wan in the Eaft, and finding the means of drawing to his Court, Pfit fhil, Pi hu and Horn 
fun chi , all Foreigners, he gave them Employments; and their Services were of fuch ufe to him, that 
'having fubdued twenty petty States, he finilhed his glorious Reign by the Conqueft of Siyong. 

Hyau fang, during his Reign, faw a prodigious Change in the Kingdom of P/in, The Manners 
of his People were reformed, his Kingdom grew more populous, Himfelf more powerful, and his 
Subjects more happy and contented. The Princes his Neighbours loved and refpedted him; and 
the Troops of Pju and Whey , who durft attack him, were defeated, while he enlarged the Bounds of 
his Kingdom above a hundred Leagues. To whom did this Prince owe his Succefles? Was it not 
to the Councils of Shang yang his firft Minifter? And was not this Minifter a Stranger? 

Whey vang with equal luccefs, made ufe of the Abilities of Chang i, a Stranger too, to annex 
to his Crown thofe Con quells which you well know, and of which your Majefty at this Day 
reaps the Advantages. 

Could Chau vang, if unaided by the Councils of Pan hi, have deftroyed Yang hew, expelled Hit 
yang, confirmed his Family in Poffeliionof the Throne, rooted up Fadtion, and reduced the Princes 
his Neighbours to depend upon him for the common Supports of Life ? In fliort, could he have 
railed yin to the Reputation of an Empire, in all Refpedts excepting the Name ? It was the 
Councils of Strangers, that influenced all the Adtions of thefe four Princes of your Auguft Houfe. 

Permit me now to afk your Majefty, What Harm has your State ever buffered from the Stran¬ 
gers you have employed? On the contrary, Is it not certain, that;,had the Princes I mention 
excluded Strangers from their Councils, as your Majefty is now advjfed to do; their State would 
never have been fo powerful ; nor had the Name, of Pfm been lo celebrated. Befides, when I 
confide! the feveral Things in Ufe about your Majefty’s Perlon, I fee Mount §>uen furnifh you 
with precious Stones, Swi and Ho with Jewels, and Lung with Diamonds. The Arms you 
wear, the Horfe you ride, even your Enfigns and your Drums, are either com poled of foreign 
■Materials, ■ or embellifhed with foreign Ornaments. Why then do you make ufe of them ? 

If not to be a Native of Pfm, is fufficietff to fhut a Man out of all Employments, however 
great his Merit and Fidelity may be, to adt c'bnfiftent with this Maxim, you ought to throw 
out of your Palace, your Diamonds, your Moveables of Ivory, and your other Jewels. You 
would then baniflvfrom your Coiirt,' the Beauties of Chin and Wey. If it is an eftablilhed Rule, 
that nothing foreign might to "find a Place in' the Court ; why do they prefent you every Day 
with thofe Ornaments of Pearls and the like, which adorn the Heads of your Queens? 
Why don’t the Gentlemen, who are fo violent Enemies to whatever is foreign, begin their Refor¬ 
mation, by banifhing from your Court its greateft Ornaments, and oblige your Majefty to fend 
back to Chau, even the Queen your Confort. In fliort, the Chinefe Malic ednfifts only in two 
or three Inftruments, one of Earthen-Ware, arid one of Bbne, which, both together, make but 
•a very forry Harmony; arid would it be reafonable to defire your Majefty, ' 1 to prefer their doleful 
•Sounds to the fprightly Mufic of Chih and Weyf No, fure!. 8indbflieri ? Sir/friiAffairs of Jfteil- 
fore; you are prefented with, and freely ufe the beft of every Kind,' let ft come from what Country it 
will; mud you be debarred of that Liberty in your Choice bf Men ? Muft you reject without 
Enquiry, and without Diftin&ion, every Mari who was nof bofri in thisCbunfry? 'SuchaCon- 
dudt would fliew that you prefer your Diverfions to the Hap'^inefs of your Subjects, 
f It is not by thefe Means, that Pfm fees herfelf Miftrefsof fo many other Countries; The large 
Rivers and Seas receive, without Diftin&ion, all the Brooks that fall into‘them.’ Hence it is, that 
fiheir Deepnefs is unfathomable :'% Prince who, is fcrioufly refolved to accomplifli himfelf in 
good Qualities and Virtues, ought to adt thus. ASuc-h formerly were our (*) five Pi, and our three 
Vang. They regarded only a Man’s Wifdom and Virtue, without enquiring into his Country. 
And it was by this, and. the Affiftance of (-f) £>uey Jhin, that, they at laft had no Enemy to 
ftruggle with. At prefent, to difmifs by a Decree, fo confiderable a Number of your Officers 
diftinguiflied by their Merits, of which your Neighbours will make their Advantage, and to 
exclude for ever from all Employments, every one, who is not a Native of (j) Pfm, is, as* the 
Proverb fays, to furnifh Arms to a Robber , is to give Advantages to your Enemies,- in Prejudice 
of your own Subjedts; to weaken yourfelf at Home, and to raife up Enemies again ft your felf 
abroad; to imagine, that the Sentence which is entered, is either neceffary or uteful, is, in my 
Opinion, to irnpofeupon yotfr own Underftanding. ^ . ,*•.*. . : 

Phe Emperor Kang hih Remark.) In former Times, whoever had Wifdom and Abilities was 
efteemed. Princes courted thefe Sort of. Men with Prefents and .Employments, if they would 
accept of them, into their Service ; fo far were, they from rejp&rig or. baniffnng them, only he- 
caufe they were'Foreigners. To make the bell ufe of good Qualities wherever they are-found, 
is a wife Maxim. Li tfe , Author of this Piece, was at . the Bottom a bad Man: Eut there is 
no Reafon for that, to defpife the Good he advifes. 


On Occafion ofan Eclipfe in the Days of the Han, the Emperor Yen ti.order¬ 
ed the following Declaration to be Pub lifted. 

TT Have heard it faid, that (||') Pyen always gives.to the People he creates, Princes to nourifh 
| anc j g 0 V e rn them. If thefe Princes are worthlefs Men, and bad Governors, Pyen, to bring’ 
them to their Duty, either punifhes or threatens them with Calamities. 

(*) Tt, Emperor, Lord, Matter, Sovereign. Vang King. Thefe ft) The Nothing in,the Text marks a Plurality, 

thr dram as they are commonly ftil’d, have been in the Num- (tt fald ‘9 have f vtfeJ to caufe the 

ber of their Emperors. As for the five Tt, it is not agreed who Books of Ctom to be Burned 

the Perfonsare, to whom this expreffion relates. . (||) Heaven, or,the Loid of Heaven. ^ 
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Ill tills 11 th Moon, (*) there has been an Eclipfe of the Sun ; what a Warning is this for to j 
O n the one Hand, I re fled that upon my weak Ferion is devolved the Care ot fupporting my 
Family; of keeping the People, the Officers, the Princes, and the Kings that are under ni 
in their Duty; and in ffiort, of making my Empire happy. On the other Hand, when I con- 
fuier, that, tho’ charged with fuch a Burthen, I have but two or three Perfons, at moil, who 
help’me to lupport it; lam leiifihle of my own Iniufficiency: Above, the Stars loie their Light, 
bolow, my Subjects are prefled with Want; in all tbefel read my own Defect of Virtue. 

Afloon as this Declaration is publiflied, let it be the Bnlinefs of my People with the utinoft 
Attention, to examine into my Conduit, and inform me of my Faults; and let this laft Em¬ 
ployment'be entrufted with Perfons of Undemanding, of Integrity, and Relbhmon, fought out 
for that Purpofe, and who {hall be prefen ted to me. For my Part, I recommend' to all in 
Offices under me, to apply them Dives, more than ever, to a cdnfcienciousDilcharge of their Duty, 
efpecially by retrenching all unnecefiary Expences to the People. I will fet them an Example, 
by recalling from my Frontiers all my Forces, except inch as are abfolutely neceflary for their 
Defence. 

Toe Emperor ICang bib' Remark.] In the (f) Shi king we read, All invjible as he is, be fill 
is at Hand; fo that there is no time in which it is permitted us to relax in our Duty to Chang 
ti ; but when an Eclipfe of the Sun happens, which is as it were a Warning from (f) Tycn, V ve 
ought then to redouble our Diligence and Cares to appeafe him. 

One of the Glops /peaks thus ;] This is the firfh time that any of our Emperors, on occafion 
of public Calamities, or extraordinary Phenomena have defired to be told of their Faults. But 
flnee the Days of Ven ti, there are many other Inftances. 


Another Declaration of the fame Emperor Ven ti repealing a Lave againjl 
Criticfng the Form of Government. 


I N the Days of our ancient Emperors, there was -expofed on the one Side of the Court a 
Sheet, upon which any one might write, and propofe any Amendments for the good of the 
State; and on the other Side of the lams Co .at; there was a Board fixed, upon which might 
be marked what ever was conceived to be blameable in the Adminiftration. 

This was in order to facilitate Remonftrances, and procure good Advice to the Prince. At 
prefent, I find among our Laws, one which makes it criminal to {peak ill of the Government: 
This Law is the Means not only of depriving us of the Advantages we might receive from 
the Covrefpondence of wife Men, who are at aDiftance from us; but even of flopping the 
Mouths of the Officers about our own Court. How ffiall a Prince ever after this, be made fen- 
fible of his Faults. This Law is fubjed to another Inconveniency; which is this: Under pre¬ 
tence that the People have already. made public and folemn Proteftations of their Fidelity, Sub¬ 
million, and Refped, to the Prince, if any one amongft them feems in the leaft to depart from tbefe 
Proteftations, they are liable to be profecuted as Rebels: It puts it in the Power of Magiftrates 
arbitrarily, to conftrue the moft indifferent Difcourfes into Sedition againft: the Government. 
Thus, Ample ignorant People may be accufed of Treafon without any, Thoughts of, com¬ 
mitting it, and convkfted of a Capital Crime. No! I can never, fuffef the Continuance of fuel) a 
Law, fo let it be abrogated. 

/he Emperor Kang bib Remark ,] ftfm Jhi whang made a great many Laws, fuch as this; 
Kautfu, Founder of the Dynafty of the Han, had abrogated a great Number of the fame. The 
Law fpoken of here, was only abrogated under (*) Ven ti, which was too late. 


Another Declaration of the fame Emperor Ven ti, importing an Order to deli* 
berate^ upon the Repeal . of another Lanv, by which, the Relations oj 
a Criminal were involved in hi sPun foment, 


L AWS' being the Rules of Government, ought, if poffible, to be faultlefs. • Their Ends 
. ar ®> not 011 v to-pumlh Vice, but to proteft Innocence. Yet I find among our Laws one 
Kill m force, by which, _ when a Man is criminal, his Father, his Mother,’ his Wife, and 
Children, are _ involved m his Puniffiment, and the leaft Punifhment they have to dread, 
is Slavery This Law is by no means to my Liking. It is a common and a true Saying, that Laws 
when penedly juft; are thefureft Means of keeping the People in their Duty When Puniffi¬ 
ment falls only upon the guilty Head, all the World approves of the judge The firft Duty 

of a Magiftrate is to guide the People, like a good Shepherd, and to prevent their going aftray. 

- It our Magiftrates have not fucceeded in this,- and have ftill Laws to judge by,' not entirely con¬ 
fident with the ftnefteft Equity, thefe Laws, tho’ originally defigned'for the' Good of the Peo¬ 
ple, turn to their Prejudice and favour of Cruelty, Such feems to me the Law I have mend- 
on-ed; of which I cannot fee the good Tendency.. Let it be mature! y deliberated, whether it is 
not neceflary to repeal it, 

L Kang JSWi.J Thofc wife Princes, the ancient Emperors, often defeended 

liom the Majefty; of their Throne, to bewp.il and to weep over the Guilty How uiireafonable 
. ■ was 

T]i[iTm ’ *** ft) ThJ.Exp^onf, not tmflted, the ii*r * 

(f) Shi fignifies Verfes, OJcs. l% £ figaifie, Rule. This Is one fthe **“ C ° ‘ 

of the antient Cooks which in the Chine ft opinion arc the r pj,« ° i n t> * - 1 ( .t ■ 

great Rule. lignite Supreme, ( } * ^lya-ilwrt Reign betwixt them. 
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was it to include, in the Punishment of a Malefadtor, his Father, his Mother, his Wife, and 
Children. Ven ti wanted to have this Law abolilhed; whence we may conclude that he 
was a good Prince. 

Another Declaration of the fame Emperor , importing, a Remiffion of the half 
of his Revenue in Grain, fo r the Encouragement of Agriculture. 

T HEY who have the Government of People in their Hands, ought to infpire them with 
all poffible Concern for what ever is neceffary to the Good of the State: Such, without 
Doubt, is Agriculture. 

For thisReafon, I have been inculcating this important Point, thefe ten Years. Yeti can¬ 
not obferve that they have enough laboured the hew Grounds, or that there is greater Abundance 
of Grain. On the contrary, with Grief, I fee Famine painted upon the’.Faces of the poorer 
People. Surely, either the fubordinate Officers and Magiftrates have not had a juft Regard to 
iny Ordinances on this Head, or, they are improper to fill the Rank they poffefs. Alas! If the 
Magiftrates, who are immediate-Witneffes of the People’s Mifery, are regardlefs of it, what 
effectual Remedy can .I apply for their Relief ? This muft: be thought of. In the mean Time, I 
remit Half of my .Revenue i» f .Grain, for the current' Year. • ' *■: 

The Emperor Kang hi’* Remark.} Nothing js more juft imiffeM fhan this Declaration; and it 
is admirably well expreffed: Even to; this Pay,.- .ft js^ftedling;'.and? .What muft .-if have been when 
it was firft publifhed? ; , : .• . .- :I; ■ ■ • i ; •?■:!...•!/ 

There are in the fame Book,agreat many other Declarations of the Emperor Ven' ti, of the fame 
Nature, with this laft, which proves,him (&ys j£ang hi) to have been aPrince of vaft OEconomy. 

Another Declaration of the. Emperor Ven ti, importing, an Order .to deliberate upott 
changing Mutilations into other Punifhments, 

I HAVE heard'it faid, that in ; the'Times of ; (*). 5 /w«, the Execution of an Effigies, was fuf- 
ficient to keep the People 5 within fheirDhty; Happy Government! At this Time, for Crimes 
not Capital, we have-three Sfirts of' (^) Mtitilatiop.s veiy real and vfery fevere.. And yet there are 
’every Day ; terrible 'Glims committed. To what is, this owing ? Is if to my' being deftitute of 
the Virtues and-Qualifications required to inftrudt my People-aright? Yes, fere it is! The 
Faults my Subjects commit, andthe Neceffity there is of puniftung them accordingly, are to me 
the greateft Subjedts of Corifufion. The Shi king, animating a Prince to the right Government 
bf his Subjects, fays, that he ought-to be to them as a Father arid a Mother yet, if any of my 
Subje&s- commits a Fault, even thro’ Ignorance,' vV hejs immediately pnriiffied; and the Puniffir 
ment is fuch, as-difables him .ever to repaif it by a better Condufl. This 'pierces my Hearty 
What a Torture muft it be to- the poor Sufferers, When they hommit a Fault, if they are fo 
mulitated as to be, for ever after, incurable ? But' how fevere does fuch a Lawlhew the Prince to be? 
Is this being a Father and a Mother to his People? Then let the Abrogation of this Law, come im¬ 
mediately under Deliberation: I ordain, that thefe Mutilations be changed into other Punifhments; 
And it is likewife my Pleafere, that thofe who have been chaftifed more or lefs, according to 
the Nature of their Faults, be, after a certain Time, readmitted to the fame Privileges with the 
reft of my Subjects. • 

.. Fhe Emperor Kang hi’r Remark.] It may be faid, that the abrogating thefe Laws, will give 
greater Encouragement to Offenders, to adf unpunifh’d; and by this means increafe their Num¬ 
bers ; but at the fame'Time, it fhouldbe confidered that thofe Mutilations, and the Difgraces that 
attend them, deprive the Sufferers of almoft all the Means .of repairing their paft Conduct, (§) 
To change thefe Punifhments for others, fucb as whipping with Rods, will fave a great many 
poor. Wretches. ’ • 

Another Declaration of the fame Emperor Ven ti, on account of the Prayers and 
Supplications offer'd in his behalf by many Officers who were negligent , of their 
Duty. 

I AM now arrived at the i egh Year of my Reign ; the longer it continues, the more I am 
fenfible of, and confounded at,. my own Want of Abilities ; tho’. I have not hitherto failed 
to difeharge, every Year, the preferibed Ceremonies both to Shang ti and my Anceftors, ,1 
am fenfible, that in thefe Ceremonies, none of our antient and wife Kings had any Eye to their 
private Intereft, or petitioned for what is term’d Happinefs. So far- were they from this, that 
they fet all Confiderations either of Blood or Intereft afide, in order to raife an able worthy Man, 
tho’ no ways related to them; arid preferred the wife Advice of another to their own natural 
Inclinations. Nothing is mere beautiful and wife, thanfo difinterefted a Conduct in great Princes ! 

At prefent, I underftand, that many Officers outdo one another, in their ■ Prayers for good 
Fortune; the good Fortune of what? not of my People, but of myPerfon: This ft what I 
cannot relifh. If I approved that Officers, indolent in their‘Duty, and (inattentive to the Well- 

; Vol, i. . s 2 '. .' % 

m An Emperor famous for Wifdom. Feet, for a Crime Sometimes, for certain Thefts, they apply a 

Fiz Branding; upon -the Face with a hot Iron,' cutting hot Iron to one of the Cheeks. But they have a ready Methpd 

the Nofe,'cutting off one .of., the Feet.. ... of effacing the Marks. • 

, ($5 There is no fuch Thing now as cutting off the Nofe, or 
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fare of my People, '(hould.be entirely employed in the perfonal good Fortune of a Prince, who 
lias fo little Virtue as I have, it would be a confiderable Addition to my Failings. I therefore 
or Jam, that my Officers, inftead of thefe pompous Petitions for me, ffiould give all poffible 
Application to a confcientious Difcharge of their Duties. • . 

The Emperor Kang hi 's Remark] It Is the Virtue of an Offering, not the Contents, that renders 
it agreeable. When, in good Earned, we feek for'Virtue, the Gifts of (#) Tyen come of Courfe. 
How ridiculous was it for the Officers of the Empire,to. imagine, that, by only repeating 
fome Forms of Prayer, they could procure fjappinefs to their Prince ? Ven ti was certainly in 
the right to condemn fuch an Abufe. 

Tfmte yew, one of the famous Literati- under, the Dynafty of the Song, remarks of this 
Declaration: That if there were any Defe&s in the State, Ven ti attributes them all to himfelf; 
and with regard to Happinefs, he difdained all tjiat was .not in common with his Subjects, In 
this, he was a true Imitator, and a worthy Succeffor, of our ancient Princes. 

Anther Declaration of the fame Emperor, Ven ti, importing , that Men of 
approved Virtue and Mpnt might be fought for, and prejented to him. 

T HE great Tit was at extraordinary Pains, to procure virtuous and able Perfons to affift him 
in governing wifely. The Orders he publifhed for this EffeCt, were not only publifhed within 
the Bounds of the Empire, but were known a great Way beyond them ; and we may fay, they 
were unknown only to Countries, .inacceffible to Ships, to Chariots, and to Men. Every one, 
both far and near, efteemed it'both a Pleafureand a Duty to communicate to him their Know¬ 
ledge; by thefe Means,. this, great Prince was never Teen to take one wrong Step, and became 
the Founder of a long and a flouriffiing Dynafty. 

. Kau ti , in later Times, has taken the fame Precautions in founding our Dynafty. After he 
had delivered the Empire from its Calamities, his firft Care was, as much as he could, to furnifh 
himfelf with .Men of Merit., All fuch. he put in Pofts, and recommended nothing foftrongly 
to them, as to help him to govern aright. Aided by the powerful Protection of Tyen, and the 
Fortune of his Family, and peaceably poffefftng his large Kingdom, he extended the Effeds of 
his Goodnefs even to neighbouring People, (”f*) From him, you know it, the Empire devolves 
on me. You know likewife (for I have often told you fo myfejf,) that, I have neither Virtue nor 
Qualifications fufficient for the -Weight of Government. 

This engages me to publifti-the prefent Declaration} to enjoyn all who are in Pods in my 
, Empire, from the Prince, to the fimpleMagiftrate, to enquire carefully after Perfons of Merit 
for my Service. Such, for inftance, as know the World perfectly well j others who have a 
thorow Underftanding of all Affairs relating to the State} but above all, (uch-as have Refolu- 
tion and Honefty enough, to inform me freely of what they think amifs in my ConduCt , I 
require a good Number of all thefe to fupply my Defeds. In the mean Time, fuch of ypu as 
are in the Rank of (§) Ta JH ,, muff .aid: me < in this, as far as you can. All that is effential to be 
examined, are the following Points. , i. Miy daily and. my perfonal Faults. 2. The Defeds 
of the prefent Adminiftration. 3. The Injuftice of Magistrates, 4. The Neceffities of the 
People, Explain yourlelf upon thefe Heads, in a. Memorial drawn up on purpofe. I will read 
it, and, in fo doing, perceive whether your Zeal for my Service extends fo far, as it ought; 
and I will not think it real, if, from the Beginning to the End of that Memorial, you do not 
fpeak with Freedom, and without fparing even my Perfon. Take, Care,' fa f &; it is no Tri¬ 
fle ye are about, tut an Affair of the greatefl Confequence; and endeavour worthily to acquit 
your felves of what I give you in Charge. 

I’be Emperor Kang hib Remark.] This is the firft Declaration an Emperor ever publifhed, in 
order to procure able Counfellors. The Shortnefs and Aptnefs of the Stile in this Piece, are 
in the ancient Tafte. 


Another Declaration of the fame Emperor Veil ti, upon the Peace concluded 
with Tan yu a Tartar Prince , towards the North of China. 

F OR many Years paft, my Subjeds have, fuffered a good deal, and my Neighbours and 
Allies, yet more. The Irruptions of the Hyong nu have been frequent. lam fenfible 
they have coft many Lives on both Sides, and have Reafon to believe that much of the Mifchief 
has-been concealed from my Knowledge. I cannot fee my People fuffer fo long without being, 
fenfibly affeded, and the more fo, becaufe I have always looked upon myfelf as the Author of 
or> .. , • T l0re Wifdom and; Virtue, thefe Misfortues would have been prevented. Ip 

tlus continual Diftrefs, I have been Day and:Night, meditating, on the means to procure a lafting 
Peace, both at Home and abroad. To this alone, tend the frequent Motions of my Ambaffadors. 
1 have omitted nothing to make (||) Tan ^/fenfible of my real Intentions, which are equally 
calculated for the good of his Subjects and mine. Tan yu at laft comprehends them, and ac¬ 
knowledging their Juftice, defires to contribute to the common Good of both, We therefore 
have agreed, mutually to forget what is paft, and to live in Friendfhip for the Good of the World. 

acq " itttd myfclf of ,hefcft D “‘y* which * “ 


(*) Heaven. 

(t) He addreft’eshis Difcourfe to the great Officers of his Court. 


(5) An important Poft, in the Empire. 
(II) Tmyu was a Relation of Ven ti's. 


Declaration 
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Declaration of King ti* Succejjor of Ven ti, enjoining Compaffion in judicial 
Proceedings againfl Criminals. 

ir AWS and Punifhments are neceflary, in order to prevent or flop Mifchiefs ; but at the 
| a fame Time, it ought to be remembred, that they who are once put to Death, can never be 
brought again to Life. Now it often happens, that corrupt Judges facrifice an innocent 
Perfon, to, either, their own, or another Man’s Paffion ; and thus, barter away the Lives of Men. 
It even happens, that fome, tho’ difinterefted in Appearances, yet feek at the Bottom, to 
acquire a Character, at the Expences of another, by giving the fpeeious Names of Vigilance and 
juftice to the vileft Subterfuges, and the moft unwarrantable Severities j thus- deftroying many 
of their fellow Subjects, and even fome Officers, of Diftindtion. This oecafions to me great 
Uneafinefs, Grief, and Compaffion: But, on the other Hand, as Punifhments are neceflary* 
and Laws mull ordain them, what I think myfelf obliged to ordain, that thele Abufes may be 
as much prevented aspoflible, is this. When, in the ftridf Senffe of the Law, a Man is capitally 
convidted, if there are any Circumftances by which the Public favours the Criminal, let this 
be regarded, and a Mitigation of the Sentence take Place. 

The Emperor Kang hi’j Remark .] This Edidt is well exprefled ; the Emperor King ti was a 
clear flighted, and an intelligent Prince, which appears ftillmoreby his Tendernefs and. Clemency; 


Another Declaration of the Emperor King ti, Recommending to the People 
Agriculture, and to Magif fates VigilancetmJ Uprightnefs. 

T O what end ferve fo many Sculptures, and fuch a Rrdfufidn of empty Ornaments? They 
are no’tonly unneceflary, but mifehievous, by taking up a great Number of Hands, who 
might be employed in Agriculture. Why too, fo many Embroideries and Bawbles, which now 
amufe our Women, formerly more ufefully employed in the Manufactures of wearable Stuffs 
and Cloths ? By the Men’s purfuing other Arts than Agriculture, the Lands are become defart, 
and by the Women’s leaving for Trifles, our profitable Manufactures, whole Families are defti- 
tute of Cloathing. It feldom happens, but that People, who want Food and Rayment, run 
into all manner 'of Evil. I, every Year, cultivate the Earth with my own Hafids, and the Erri- 
prefs my Confort, rears Silk-Worms. It is with the Labours of our own Hands, that we fur- 
nilh out Part of' the Ceremonies paid to our Anceftors. We think it our Duty toadt thus, that 
thereby, we may give a good Example, and animate our Subjects to Agriculture, and procure 
Plenty in the Empire. With the fame View, I refufe Prefents, I fupprefs unneceflary Offices, and 
retrench every thing elfe as much as poflible, that the, Taxes may be proportionably diminifhed. 
Thete is Nothing; Nothing! T have lo much.at Heart, as the Improvement of Agriculture. If 
it once flourifhed, Plenty would follow of Courfe,' and Referves might be laid up againftthe 
Times of Scarcity. Then fhould we no longer dread thofe Dalys, when Famine prompted the 
Strong to fpoil the Weak, and Troops of Robbers deprived poor Families of the Neceflarics of 
Life. If Agriculture flourifhed, we fhould no more behold the Young cut off by. mifery, and 
violent Deaths, in the Bloom of Life; and every one would have enough to make his Life glide 
gently on to the Brink of old Age. • Inftead of this, we now. feel a Year of pinching Want; 
what occasions this Calamity ? Do I fuffer myfelf to be impofed upon by Hypocrify and Fraud in 
in the Diflribution of Offices? Are the Magiftrates remifsin ad miniftrating Juftice? Have the 
Officers of the Tribunals, under Pretext of collecting my Revenue, oppreft my Subjects? In 
fine, are there any, who trampling upon the moft eflential Laws, and whole Bufinefs it is to 
fupprefs Robbers, yet fccretly fhare in their Rapines? We ftrictly charge all the principal Offi¬ 
cers of our Provinces, that they will, more than ever, watch over the Conduct of their inferior 
Officers, and inform our Minifters of the Culpable. And for this Effect, we ordain, That this 
our prefent Declaration be publifhed throughout all our Dominions, that every one ma'y be' 
inftrudted in our Intentions. 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.] This Declaration comes direCtly to the Point, and there is 
not a Word in it but What has this Tendency. What this Prince remarks of inferior Officers, 
fhews, he was acquainted with the moft private Hardfhips of his People. 


Declarations of the Emperor Ven ti, recommending to : his Subjects, that they 
would give him Advice in his Adminiftration, that they would inflrubl him 
. in certain Points, and /peak to him with Freedom. 

B EING raifed as I am, by a Angular (*) good Fortune to the Throne of my Anceftors, 
that I may tranfmit it to my Pofterity; and charged with the Government of a great Em- 
pire, that I may encreafe its Splendor, I am no lefs full of Gratitude.for the Honours done me* 
than fenfible of the Weight of Power. , Day and Night fince my Acceflion, have I iflceflantly 
applied myfelf, yet, I have Grounds to fear that manyThingshaveefcaped my Vigilance; and that. 
I have committed many Faults. For which Reafon, I have recommended to all the (jj Chit 
lyew, and to all others in the Empire, to find out Perfons capable to inftrudt and affift me til 
the great Art of Governing. 

(*) This aludos to his being preferred to-the Succelfion by his fl) Tributary Princes. f 

father,, before his elder Brother. 
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You then (+) e faf&{ a Rank which I fee you with Pleafure worthily poffefs) you I fk 
who are at the Head of thofe hitherto prefented to me, read this with Attention. The Point 
upon which I demand your Advice is this. I hear that under our 5 Ti and our 3 Vang, the 
Empire enjoyed a charming Tranquillity; and yet, that in Order to preferve it, they made 'Ufe 
only of fome very fimple Regulations, and a few pieces of Mufic. Since the Death of thefePrinces 
the* Form of their Bells, their Drums, and other Inftruments, have been tranfmitted to us. But 
their Government has met with a different Fate: It has fallen by little and little to Ruin. 
Under (*) Kye, Chew, and others like them, there did not remain almoft a Veftige of it. 

What furprizes me moft is, that in the Space of 500 Years betwixt the time of Ven van?, 
to thelaft Reigns of the Dynafty of Chew, there have been feveral good Princes and worthy 
Minifters, who have oppofed the Corruption of the Age; and full of Efteem for the ancient 
Government, have endeavoured to re-eftablifh it, but in vain. Things went from bad to worfe. 
Is this to be attributed to the fault of Men alone? Ought we not rather to fay, that Things 
■ happened thus by the fupream Decree of (f) Tyen ? From whence proceeded the Profperity, 
of our three firft Dynafties ? And what was the firft Caufe of their Decay and Ruin ? 

I have heard many, both of the naturally Wife and Virtuous, of thofe who are born dull, and 
thofe who are vicioufly enclined, make a Diftin&ion of long Life and untimely Death. Both the 
one and the other, fay they, is to be attributed to Nature and Fate. This I have a Thoufand 
Times heard, but am far from being fatisfied on that Head. While I expedl fome Satisfa&ionfrom 
you in this Point, I fhall inform you of what I have chiefly at Heart: I require, that every 
one voluntarily, and without Conftraint, fhould do his Duty, and , that the Vicious may be 
reftrained and reclaimed, by the moft gentle Laws, and the mildeft Punifhments. In fliort, that 
my Subjeds being united may live in Contentment, 1 and that; the Government maybe faultlefs. 
I want to have again the feafonable Returns of Dews and Rains, that render the Fields fertile, 
and the Trees abounding in Fruits. That no terrible Phenomena may be feen in the Stars, and 
that the Seafons may again be regular. In fine, I want, aided with the powerful Affiftances of 
Tyen, and the conftant Protection of §>ucy Jinn, to make, my Empire every Day more 
flourifning, my People more happy, my Neighbours, and, if poffible, all the World, to fhare 
in that Happinefs. v ,■ 

You.fee Ta fu , what I wifh for. From you I expert'great Alii fiance in thefe Points: From 
you who are fo thoroughly acquainted with the moft remote Antiquity, with the Government 
of our wifeft Princes, and with the Springs upon which .the good or bad Fortune of Empires 
depend. But what I chiefly recommend to you is, that you proceed regularly, and not upon 
too many Articles at once, difeufiing firft one Subject, then another j thus advancing by Degrees, 
till you are perfectly well informed, of all that is moft effential and of greateft Ufe in every 
Point. Whatever Faults you difeover in the Officers of my Empire, whether they lie in the 
want of Virtue, Difintereftednefs, Zeal, or Application, let me be informed of them, without 
omitting any Thing. As for what relates to my own Perfon, fpeak it out boldly j for that End 
ufe no Artifice, or Difguife, and dread no troublefome Consequences. Apply yourfelves incef- 
fantly to draw up a Memorial on thefe Heads; which, when done, I fhall read. 


hi Purfttan.ee of the above Declaration, Chwen ti hong fliu drew tip a Memo¬ 
rial for the Emperor, [an ExtraB of which 1 [hall give below) with which, 
Ven ti was fo well pleafedj that in order to procure another , made the 
following Declaration. 

I T is laid of (J) Shun, that when walking peaceably about, with his Arms folded, he was giv¬ 
ing the Enjoyment of perfect Peace to the Empire. It is laid, on the contrary, of (j|) Ven 
vang, that in order to keep every Thing in Order, be put himfelf to prodigious Pains; the Care 
of his People employed him fo much,' that many Times, the Sun was fet, before he had broken 
his Faft. Whence did this proceed? Why did the one Prince toil fo much, and the other fo lit¬ 
tle ? Was it on Account of their different Maxims? I know not, if I am miftaken, but I think I 
have difeovered the Reafon of fo remarkable a Difference. In the Times of Shun, all the native 
Simplicity of the firft Ages ftill prevailed. In the Time of Feng vang, Pomp and Luxury had 
got Footing. In Efieft, we find by our ancient Books, that about the Beginning of the Dy¬ 
nafty of the Chew , were introduced large Chariots, richly adorned and painted, glittering Arms 
which were fometimes adorned with precious Stones. Then were introduced Confortsof Mufic, 
and magnificent Balls ; but no fuch Things were known in the Reign of Shun : The Maxims 
of his Days, were, that-if any one had a fine Stone without any Blemifb, to engrave a Figure 

upon it, was not to embellifb,. but tofpoilit: Under the Chew, a contrary Maxim prevailed, 
which was, that Virtue rnuft be aided, and fupported with a little Embellifhment. 

In Times more difiant from one another,, the Difference was ftill as great; fevere Laws were 
then rinftituted to keep Men in their Duty, and Mutilations were frequent/ Thefe Laws were 
aholifh’d under the Chew 3 and under Kang Criminals were fo few that the Prifons 
remained empty, during the Space of forty Years. Punifhments came again’ in Ufe under the 
V in > thena horrible Maffacre enfued, but it never diminifhed the Number of Offences. An 
infinite Number then periflied. Ope cannot reflea on it without Horror and Compaffion: But 

alas! 


•ft) Degree of Honour, to which he had elevated Chmitn ti 
hung fin, the moft efteem’dof the wife Men that were prefented 
to him. 

[*) Names of very bad Princes, (-f) Heaven. 


© A famous Prince. * . " ' 

(||) Another famous Prince among the firft of the Py na i 
of the Qbt*w % 
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Alas ! It is by calling it continually to Mind, and by comparing what paffed under the Empe¬ 
rors my Predeceffors, that I endeavour to improve, lb as to fupport the Dignity of my Crown, 
and to procure the Happinefs of my People. 

I aim chiefly at promoting Agriculture, and filling Offices only with worthy Men. 
To fet my Subjects a good Example, (§) I labour the Ground with my own Elands. I honour 
thofe who.diftinguiffi themfelves in this Labour, and frequently fend Emiffaries into the Coun¬ 
try to find them out. I inform myfelf with great Care of the Poor, the Orphans, and the 
Helplefs; In ffiort, I am inceflantly contriving to render my Reign glorious, by making my 
People virtuous and content. Notwithftanding of all this, I cannot fay, that I have been fuc-' 
cefsful. The Seafons are irregular, the Air is tainted, Difeafes abound, Numbers of People die, 
and my Subjects fuller a great deal. I know not to what I ffiould attribute all thefe Misfortunes, 
unlefs to this, that, in fpite of all my good Intentions;, fome Corruption reigns among thofe I 
have put in Offices. It is in order to examine this fo intricate and neceflary Point, that I have 
brought to my Court many knowing Men, whom I have fearched for in all Parts. 

To you then, my Lords, to all and every one of you, this Declaration Is addrefled. We ftridly 
charge you, carefully to examine into the Defeds of the Government. In thofe Points that 
differ perhaps from wife Antiquity, examine, if the Difference is grounded on Reafon, or Negligence. 
Lay open to us your Thoughts: : Diiclofe ‘ the Ways ana Means you think proper to procure 
Redrefs of. the growing Evils,; and do itin an. exad Memorial; in the drawing up of which, wa 
exprefsly charge you to take Care of two Things, i. That you flball not confine yourfelvesto 
talk to,me in fine Language; but re ft rid yourielf to what is pradicable. 2. That neither Re- 
fped nor Fear fhall hinder you from fpeaking with Freedom j for fuch is our Will. 

In the Book, from which thefe Pieces were taken, are feveral other Declarations of the Empe¬ 
ror^'// upon the fame Subjed, with the two foregoing. Kang hi fays of one of them, Lb is 
Piece alone, Jhews that a polite fine DiStion obtained in the Lime a/ Vu ti. I fhall not be pofi- 
tive that thefe are the Emperor’s Words. One, thing is certain, that an Author, named Ching 
te liew , is cited immediately after, who fay?: “ That the Declarations of Fu ti are too laboured. 
“ They have, continues he, Taffe, and: Stife,; hut are at the fame Time vague and empty: I love 
“ thofe of (j() fitUi much better; the Language is more fimple, but not lefs beautiful; and at the 
“ Bottom^'they 4 cqrpe niore diredly to the Point in whatever is real and folid.” I find in the 
fame Book, other Declarations and Ordinances of the fame Emperor FU ti, either containing. 
Acquittances of what were his Dues, or Orders to fupply the Old and the Poor out of his Trea- 
fury. : Upon which, the Emperor Kang hi fays; Fu ti in all thefe imitated his Father King ti, 
and his Grand-father Fen ti, but not in . their OEconomy. • He exhaufted his Treafures by a 
thoufand Expences; and towards the end of his Reign' found himfelf in very bad Circumftances. 

•Chau : ti, ! yo'ungeft Son-■to' ^tAv,fudceededfoimd .In Mis Book 1 only find two 
Pieces of his, whereof the frft is very fhort. The: occafion of its Iking 
written is as follows. Han fu and-four others, were prefented to him as Per¬ 
forms of .diftinguifhed Merit, exemplary Virtue, and great Capacity j but at 
the fame time, he was given to underfand that they wanted to live retired , 

' and not to concern themfehes with Affairs ; ’from which' they looped his Ma~ 

’ jefly would excufe them. Upon this ' Chau ti publifhed the following Order. 

1 H A VE an equal Love and Efteem for Han fit and his Friends. Qualified as they are 
for great Employments, I am willing to fparc them the Fatigues. I therefore confent that, 
being free of all Cares, they be only employed in advancing, by their Difcourfes and Exam¬ 
ples, every one.in his own Country, the Pradiceof all th? Virtues,'eipCcially filial Piety. As 
a Teftimony of my Efteem for them, I prdain my Officers, who are upon the Spot at the 
beginning of every Year, to make a Prefent to each of them, at my Expences. (*) If any 
Misfortunes happen to them, I order a H) Coverlet to be ffirniffied to them, and fuitable Ha- 
bits'at my Coft likewife ; and that the funeral Honours paid them, be fuch as are due to a Per- 
fon of the fecond Rank. ; ; , ■ : <- 

Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.] For a Prince thus to deprive himfelf of a good Minifter, is, in 
Effed, to gain him. Their Difcourfec and their Examples form a great many able, and virtuous Men. 

Tang wafig, King of Yen,. tho\. of the Blood Royal, entered into a Party 
arainfl the Emperor Chau t\,.who thereupon fent him :lhe following Letter, 

’ foaled with his own Seal. 

K AU- PI, from whom we have both 1 of us the Honour to defeend, when he came to the 
Crown, gave to all the Princes of his Blood Appanages, in order to ftrengthen his Family. 
Since his Days, 5 ' the (f) Lyu having endeavoured to undermine us ; all the Lye d remained firmly 
united agai'nft them as common Enemies. They had P rince Kyang and others on their Side. 


The Lyu were extirpated, and our Family, in; 

; vox.. 1. ,f 


thePerfon of Fen ti, kept Pofleffion of the Throne, 
6 A . The 


(■§)• An ancient Cuftom, -■■■■■■■- 
i, (|h Some of them are inferted above. 

(*) the meaning is, If they fhall die, but the Chinefe ihun 
that Exprcffion. , 


(f) Becaufp, in Cbiva the Coffin is drefi up almoft like a Bed, 
' and the dead Body, when put into it,' is habited very well. 

(J) A Family, that by means of an Emprefs Confort afpired 
to the Crown, 
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The Families of Fan, the Ki, the Tfau, the Quan, to which Kau ti was fo much indebted for 
their Fidelity and Services, after being confiderably encreafed, found themfelves in a fhort time 
asVt were, blended with others of all Ranks and Conditions. Numbers of them contentedly 
laboured the Ground, and fuftered a great deal without repining ; and a few, from Regard to the 
Figure they once made, were raifed, but' none above the Rank of Hew. This you know, and, 
at the fame Time, are not ignorant, that our Family met with a different Treatment. Without 
once appearing in the Field, or doing the leaft Service, they were admitted into, as it were, a Part¬ 
ner/hip of the Empire: They had a Territory affigned them, they were honoured with the Title 
of Fang , or King, and were furnifhed with confiderable Sums. Such was the Condudt of Kau ti to 
thofe of his own Blood; and thefe Favours have been perpetuated fo ever fince his Time, that 
the Succeflion has continued from Father to Son; and where the elder Son was dead, it devolved 
upon the younger; fo that it is to your Blood that you owe all you are. And it is againR 
that very Blood, which now ennobles you, that inftead of the Affedlion you owe to me as the 
Chief of your Family, you are caballing againft me, with People who don’t in the leaft value 
you. You are forming, or at leaft fupporting, a rebellious Party. If it is granted to the dead to 
be confcious of what paffeshere below, with what Face dare you appear at the Myau of your 
Anceftors, when you perform the ufual Honours to their Memories ? 

1 The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark,] The Grave, the Solid, and the Tender are fo intermixed 
in this Letter, that they fupport and illuftrate one another. Befides, the Style is well con¬ 
nected, and has a great deal of the Pathetic. 

' A Glofs. ] 'Tan, when he received this Letter, opened it, read it, and ftrangled himfelf upon 
the Spot. 

"Declaration of the Emperor Suen ti, importing an Order, that Perfons might 
be prefented to him, mho mere difinguifhed for filial Piety. 

C ONSCIOUS as I am, of my own Inabilities and Infufficiency, I endeavour to fupply my 
other Defects by a conftant Attention to the Neceflities of my Government, in which I 
employ myfelf Day and Night. The' juft Fear I have of difgracing my Anceftors, makes me 
call in to my Affiftance, Perfons diftinguifhed for their Character and Merit. Notwithftanding 
of all this, and other Methods I take, I have yet failed of Succefs in the Reformation of Man¬ 
ners. Reflecting to Day on what Tradition informs us of; That filial Piety is the Bafis of all 
other Virtues; I ordain, that from every Government, one diftinguifhed for this Virtue be pre- 
fented me: I want to honour and promote all fuch according to their Capacities. 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark .] The Han fucceeding immediately to the Tfm, that is to fay, 
to Times of Trouble and Corruption, nothing was more needful than the Suppreffion of Immo¬ 
rality and the promoting of Virtue; thus we fee that fince Ven t ?s Days, Vou ti and others 
have made this their main Study. 

Another Edifl: of the Emperor Suen ti, importing an Exemption from all At¬ 
tendance on publick Services , to thofe mho had lojl their Father or Mother. 

O NE good Method to retain Subjects in a quiet Submiffion is, to infpire them with a 
Love of the filial Duties. But it happens now adays, that without Regard to fuch as have 
loft their Father or Mother, they are employed as other People in public Services; fo that a dif- 
confolate Son cannot peaceably pay his.laft Duties to his Parents. If he has the leaft Spark of 
Piety, this Violence muft pierce his Heart. I am touched with Compaflion at fuch a.Cafe, and 
ordain, that henceforth, he who lofes his Father or Mother, his Grand-father or Grand-mother, 
fuch a one (hall be exempted from Attendance on public Services, to the intent that he may 
provide decent Funeral for them, and freely acquit himfelf of all the Duties of a good Son. ' 
The fame Emperor {Suen ti) publiflied a Declaration, by which he for the future difpenfed 
with a Son’s accufing a Parent, or a Wife her Hufband, but made it Capital for a Father or a 
Hufband, .to conceal certain Crimes of his Son or of - his Wife. Upon which the Emperor 
Kang hi remarks, that this DiftinCtion is founded upon good Reafons. 

Yu, younger Brother of Yuen ti '{both Sons of Suen ti, tho* by a different 
Mother} was, when young, made Vang, oh King of Tong ping. When he 
grew up, he committed fame Extravagancies which difobliged his Mother, 
mho on her Part exafperated him morfe . ' Yuen ti cave , 'his Brother fim 
■ Advice, and then wrote to his Mother in the following Term* 

I The Emperor , charge, all my Eunuchs upon Duty, that they forward this Letter to the 
Queen, Mother of the Vang, or King, of Tong ping. 

Some Things, Madam , have come to my Ears, which makes me beg Leave to fugged 
you that the Flapping of Families united within themfelves by the ftridteft Tyes ol 
Blood, confifts in Unanimity; and their Deftruiftion is occafioned by nothing fo'mucb, aS 
Difcord. It is fa.id, that the King of Tong ping , under the Pretext of the high Rank he holds, 

• ° (rrnWS 
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grows in Infolence in proportion as he advances in Years* That he neglects his Studies, and abufes 
his Officers ; and, even feems, a little to forget the Refped he owes to you. Thefe are Faults, 
but after all, they are Faults that many wife Princes have not been entirely free from at his Age! 

An ancient Maxim fays, that it becomes Parents to conceal the Failings of their Children. Re- 
fled a little, Madam, upon this Maxim; and on the Relation, in which you and your Son fiand 
to one another. Tho’ you live and breathe feperated from each other, yet the fame Blood and 
tjie fame Spirits are diffufed thro’ both your Bodies. Gan any Tyes be more Arid, and fhould 
any Trifle have power to break them ? In former Times, Chew kong in advifxng Pe kyu , recom¬ 
mended to him, among other Things, never to break with a Friend, but for very weighty Rea¬ 
sons. If bare Friendfhip requires a mutual Forgivenefs of many Injuries, judge by this, Madam, 

I intreat you, of your prefenc Cafe. Betides, I have fent a Meffenger to the (*) Vang your Son, 

: and I have given him fome Advice about his Conduit He does not exoufe, but acknowledges,’ 
his Faults, and repents of them. You, Madam, on your Part, take care by a Behaviour full of 
Indulgence, Tendernefs, and if there is occafion for it, of Patience, again to cultivate Harmony 
with him. 

Phe Emperor Kang hi’r Remark .] This Advice is very well conceived, and ought to have had 
its Effects. The Hiftorian Pan ku fays of Turn ti, that all the Orders which he gave in Writ¬ 
ing, were full of a Sweetnefs and Opennefs entirely in the ancient Manner. He is certainly in 
the right, and this Piece proves very well what he advances. 

Declaration of the Emperor Ching ti, Succeftor to Yuen ti, recommending' 
to the (f) Hew and other great Men , to take Care to avoid all unmcejjary 
Expences'y and that none be allowed, to wear Cloths, or have Equipages , &c. 
above his Rank . 

O UR ancient Princes, in eftablifhing the Titles of Honour with fo much Wifdom, had an 
Eye principally to diftinguifh the Ranks in the State; but at the fame Time took 
Care, that the Chief fhould be filled with Perfons of the greateft Virtue. To do the 
greater Honour to them, thefe Diftindions in Chariots and Habits were regulated, that were fo 
fcmpuloufly obferved by Antiquity. According to the Maxims of thefe great Men, Riches gave 
none a Right to difpenfe with the Obfervance of the Laws. This Ufage was a continual Leffort 
inculcated thro’the whole Empire, and taught that Virtue was preferable to Riches. People 
then faw many as noble Examples of this, as they faw Perfons in a Station fuperior to their 
own. 

How vaftly is the Scene now changed ? We nbw behold only Luxury and ridiculous Expen¬ 
ses : This Evil encreafes every Day. The Kong, the King, the Hew, and thofe who either as 
my Friends, Relations, or Officers, approach neareft to myPerfon, inftead of entering with me 
into Sentiments of Zeal and Compaffion upon thefe Extravagancies, authorife them by their 
own Examples. Inftead of continually watching over their own Conduct as they ought to do, 
and by duely obferving the (J) Rites, Letting a juft Pattern for the People, they are employed in 
nothing, but their own Vanity and Pleafures. They build large Houfes, lay out vaft Gardens 
and Ponds, and harbour about their Perfons a Pack of idle Slaves. They refine every Day 
upon their Dreffes, and ftrive who fhall have the greateft number of Bells, Drums, and finging 
Women. To conclude, in their Chariots, their Dreffes, their Marriages, their Funerals, and 
every other Article, their Expences-are extravagant. Thofe of the Magiftrates and People who 
are rich, follow their Examples; and thefe Exceffes pafsinto a Cuftom. 

While thefe Diforders laft, how can Modefty, Temperance, and wife OEconomy floufifh in 
the Empire? How, if thefe Virtues are wanting, fhall weefcape fuffering bad times ? Isitpof- 
fible that every one fhall always be above Neceffity ? O! How good Reafon had the (§) Shi 
king to fay ? " Ye, whofe Rank and Employments raife you above the Level of the common Peo¬ 
ple, watch carefully over your own Conduct: Your Inferiors, who always have you in their 
View, will be fare to follow your good or bad Examples.” 

By thefe Prefents, we enjoin our Minifters and Magiftrates to labour for a Reformation of 
thefe Abufes, Black and Green , are the only Colours which all the Commonality fhould be 
allowed to wear; and let them not be permitted to ufe any other. We recommend to all the 
Hew, and others who have Accefs to our Perfon, that they examine this Point, and that they 
be the firft to bring about, by their own Example, fo neceffary a Reformation. 

Phe Emperor Kang hib Remdrki] This Declaration, exadly anfwers the End of eftablifhing 
thefe Diftindions: Thofe who are above others, by poffeffing their Ranks agreeably to the 
Law, fet to all the Nation a Pattern, of whatis called, genteel Frugality: Which,, without doubt, 
is a great Step to the Reformation of a State : For by it. Luxury, that fruitful Source of Cala¬ 
mities, falls to the Ground. And as thofe who have great Employments, Dignities, and Eftafes, 
arethemoft apt to forget themfelves on this-Head, Ching ti went 'directly to the Point, by 
addreffing himfelf to them. 

(*) The Kins: (f) Public Ceremonies pradtifed in their Worliup. 

. (f) A Dignity immediately inferior to the' Van* or King. (|) The Name of a Book. 

. ' ' Declaration . 
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Declaration of the Emperor Ngay ti, for reforming Mufic. 

A T prefent, three great Abufes prevail among us; Profufenefs in Entertainments, and Ap, 
parel ; ~an Itch after Numbers of vain Ornaments, and a Paffion for the tender effeminating 
Mufic of (II) 'chin and Wey. Prodigality ruins Families in the third Generation : and by it the 
whole Empire becomes poorer. The Itch for vain Ornaments, occafions Multitudes of People 
to attend "only very ufelels Arts, and to negled Agriculture ■ and effeminating tender Mufic 
infpires Licentioufneis. To pretend, while thefe fubfift, to introduce Plenty and Innocence into 
a State is to feek a pure limpid Stream from a muddy Fountain. Corfu cim had a great deal 
0 f Reafon to fay, that the Mufic of Chin lhould be avoided, becaufe it infpired a Loofnefs 

of Manners. 1 

By thefe Prefents, we difcharge our Band of Mufic, and all the Officers attending on it. As 
for the ordinary Mufic in the Ceremonies of Tyau, and the mufical warlike Inflrumcncs, we 
do not pretend to alter them; thefe are approv’d of in our (*) King, but no Officers are ap¬ 
pointed for thefe Purpofes. We will that it be enquired into, to which of the other Officers it 
will be proper to commit the Management of thefe Matters. 

The Emperor Kang hi, who pigned himfelf upon being a lover of Mufic , makes the following Re¬ 
mark upon this Declaration .] Mufic has the Virtue to calm the Heart, and for that the wife Man 
loves it. Befides, in diverting himfelf with it, he may exercife himfelf in governing well, by an 
eafy and juft Application of the Government in Mufic. But with Regard to wanton Mafic, 
that admits of no Comparifon. Ngay was in the right, to retrench fuch a number of neediefs 
Expences. 

A Glofs .] The Emperor faved, by this Reformation, the Penfions and Entertainment of 
above 440 Ferlons. 


Dlfcourfe of Kya fhan, upon good or had Government. uAddrefs 1 d to the Emperor 

Ven ti, formerly called Hyau wen. 

S IR, I have heard it faid, that a good Minifter is he, who having the Honour to fervea 
Prince, employs in his Service all his Abilities; and above all things, teftifies his Zeal by 
fincere Remonftrances, without difguifing any thing, tho’ it lhould coft him his Plead. Poffeft of 
fuch Difpofitions, I now proceed to difcouvle to you upon Government, I lhall not go' far out'of 
my Road to feek for an Example, to illuftrate- the. Difference betwixt ,the Good and the Bad. 
The Hiftory of the Tfin who immediately preceeded the Han, will furnilh me with fuch an 
Inftance, and I beg your Majefty to run it over with me, and to give fome Attention. 

In the firft Ages, Literati of finall Fortunes, and poorly habited, were frequently feen to 
advance thcmfelves to the higheft Honours, by their Virtue and Wifdom, and to immortalife 
their Names by their important Services to the State. It was not thus in the Days of the Tfin. 
Shi whang , a Prince of that Family, by becoming Mafter of the Empire, thereby became 
Mailer of its ordinary Revenues; but not fatisfied with thefe, he loaded the People with new 
Taxes and Vaflalages, till his Severity reduced them to fuch a State of Mifery, that knowing 
they had nothing worfe to fear, the Mountains were infefted with Robbers, and the Roads 
filled with Criminals, whom the Officers of Ju(lice were always dragging to Prifons, and to Pu- 
nifhments. Atlaft, he alienated the Affections of his People fo much, that they eagerly watched 
the leaft Breath of Sedition 5 and waited only for the Signal, for they, were ready to follow 
any one who lhould give it, to lhake off their heavy Yoak. 

Cbm finn gave that Signal: This, great Sir, you know, and you likewile know the Conle- 
quences. Befides, if* Shi whang ruined -the People by Taxes, he likewile ruined himfelf by his 
Expences. In a Journey he made from Kyen yeng to Tong, he changed his Palaces 300 times, 
and found every one of them furnilhed, without carrying any of his Moveables from the one to 
the other; nay, not fo much as the Drums or Bells (J-). Many of the Palaces he dwelt in were 
fo prodigioufly large, that, they appeared rather Mountains than Houfes. -They were fometimes 
built to the Height of feveral fcores of (J) lin. From North to South they extended a 1000 
Paces, and from Eaft to Weft, half a League. The Number and Richnefs of his Equipages were 
anfwerable to the Magnificence of his Buildings. Where did all this Profu ft on end i Why! 
in his Defcendants, being deprived even of a thatch’d Houfe. 

Shi whang caufed large Roads to be laid out for his Couriers, even to the breadth of fifty 
Paces, lined with earthen Walls, and. planted with Pine-Trees and other Evergreens, which 
formed one of the moft agreeable Sights in the World. Where did all this end ? His Children 
of the fecond Generation, had not a Buffi into which they could creep for Safety. 

Shi whang choofe for his Burying-Place the Mountain Li ; fome hundred thoufands of Men 
were employed upon it for ten Years: They dug a prodigious Ditch of (§) a vaft Depth; within, 
there was heaped up precious Stones, and Metals of all Sorts; and the Ornaments on the Out- 
fide,. confided of the moft beautiful Varnifhes, in the moft vivid Colours with even the fineft 
' ■ ' . Pearls 


(II) Thefe are the Names of a Country, formerly two petty 
Kingdoms. 

(*) Old Books that regulate tliefe AfEiirs. 

(t) Tfingte fiew fays, that under the linn Dynafly, Ky Jhan 
was the firft who gave Advice to the Emperor in Writing; he 
was encouraged tc this by the good Difpofitions of Hyau <w 
who created him a Hew. 


■ (f) Tang Hug cbnjjan fays upon this Paflage, Kya Jhan had 
r nergy, but his Stile was not corredl. This may be owing w 
his living near troublefome Times. ' 

(t) A Meafureof eighty Feet. 

(5) The Chinefi fays, that it penetrated even to three Sources, 
an Exaggeration aluding to fome Fable like that of the ancient 
roets about Hell. In other Places they mention nine Sources. 
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Pearls and other Jewels. Round one of the upper Stories ran large Galleries, and behind all, 
there was raifed a Mount for Pleafure, planted with the moft agreeable Woods. This was 
a great Expence for the Burying-place of one Man? I fay of one Man j for his Defendants were 
obliged to beg a few Feet of Earth for that Purpofe, and could not procure a fmall Roof of 
Reeds to cover it. 

At lad, Shi whang, like a wild Beaft, having cruelly tom in Pieces all the Chu hew, fal¬ 
lowed down, if we may fo fpeak, the whole Empire, and trampled upon all the Laws of Hu¬ 
manity and Juftice. But the Vengeance of (*) Tyen foon overtook both him and his Family. 

Thefe are the Matters I have prefumed to fuggeft to you, and I beg you would attend to them, 
and make a good Ufe of them. 

It is true, the Subjedt who is zealous and faithful, is little regarded by his Prince when he 
fpeaks without Difguife; and it has often happen’d that he has ruined himfelf, without having it 
in his Power to ferve his Prince. But at the lame Time it is as true, that it is, almoft always, very 
difficult for a Sovereign to govern well without fuch a Monitor, and as the moft underbuilding 
Princes have always had a true Zeal for hearing fincere Advice, the moft loyal Subjedts have 
not fear’d to expofe even their Lives, that they might give, to the Prince they ferved, this 
Teftimony of their Duty, 

But it is with Princes in this Refpedt as with Soils. The beft Grain when Town upon a ftony 
Ground, far from multiplying, does not fo much as grow. On the other Hand, a rich well 
watered Soil, encreafes even the worft Seed committed to it. For Inftance, • under (f) Kyi! and 
Chew , the Advices of §>uan long, Kit J'e and Pi kan three great Men of confummate Wifdom, 
had no other Effedt upon them but to haften them to their Ruin. Under Ven nang it was other- 
wife, he not only had Men of Senfe about his Perfon, who cheerfully and fuccefsfully com¬ 
municated their Lights to him; but there was not the leaft Scullion about his Palace, who 
durft not fpeak his Mind freely; and if his Advice was good, it was even followed : The Con- 
fequences were anfwerable, (J) Kye’ and (§) Chew perifhed with their Families, while that 
of Ven vang flourifhed. 

A good Prince then ought to do the fame by thofe who are capablie to affift him, that a good 
Soil does by the Seeds committed to it; it nourifhes them, and multiplies them as much as 
poffible. Such is the force of Lightning, that there is nothing but what it penetrates: Should a 
Weight of iooo (j|) ICyun fall from a Height, it would infallibly crufh whatever was beneath it. 

And yet thefe Comparifons are weak to fhew what the Authority of a Sovereign is, with Regard 
to a Subjedt.' Even, when he opens a Way to Remonftrances, when he defires they fhall be 
made, when he takes them in good Part, and amends by them; yet frill there remains fome Dread 
in the Subjedt, who feldom goes fo fad in this Point as he can. What would be the Confequen- 
ces, if a Prince, felf-opiniated, cruel, headftrong, and blinded by his Faffions, fhould fall with 
all the Weight of his Authority upon thofe who advifed him ? Tho’ they had all the Wifdom 
of Tau , and all the Firmnefs of Mong pwen , they could not fail of being cruflied. . But then, a 
Prince of this Charadter would be foon left to himfelf, and then he would commit ftill greater 1 
Faults, yet no Body would dare to -advife him; till, by an infallible Confequence, the State 
would be in very great Danger. 

In the firft Ages, our wife Princes were feldom without a Man attending them, whofe Duty 
and Office it was, to remark their Faults, and to keep an exadt Lift of them. They had befides, 
two Officers, one of which was employed to read in Prole to the Prince, whatever Adts of 
Government were tranfadring in the whole Empire; and the other, in colledling all the Verfes 
arid Songs which were in Vogue. Not only Minifters of State and Perfons in Offices, freely 
gave neceffary and important Advices in all Affairs as they occurred, but even People in high 
Ways and in Streets, without any Dread, difcourfedof what they difliked in the State. Thus 
the Prince was perfectly well inftrudted both in his Duties and in his Defefts. Can any Thing 
be more conducive than this, to the Ends of good Government? Not that our Anceftors were 
ignorant of the Difference between Subjedts and Sovereigns, or of what was owing to the Rank 
they held : But they were not lefs exadt in refpedting old Age, in furnifhing themfelves with 
good Miniftbrs, in railing Men of Merit, and, as far as they could, in procuring fincere Advice. 

In the Deference they {hewed to (J.) old Men, which went fo far as even to ferve them with their 
own Hands, their View was to promote filial Piety in Families. They, as it were, affociated in 
the Government, able Men ; becaufe they well knew how apt a Perfon is to be intoxicated with. 

Power, and blinded with Eaffion, when elevated above the Level of Mankind. In fhort, they 
opened a large Field for Remonftrances, becaufe there was nothing they' fo much dreaded, as by 
being ignorant of their Faults, not to have in’their Power to corredt them. 

(*) Heaven, the Manner very different, both in the Chme/eVf rit- 

(f) Two bad Emperors. ing and Pronunciation, from the Name of that bad Prince. 

(!) He of the Dynafty. (II) Kpm was thirty Pounds.. 

(|) Note that the Name of the Dynafty, Ckw, whatever (f) There was a Ceremony eftablifhed for this. 

Refemblance is otherwise, is when written, and pronounced in 
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Did Shi whang want great Qualifications? By no Means. After having fubdued the Empire, 
and deftroyed the fix Kingdoms into which it was divided, he divided it anew, into Iiyiin (*) and 
l Hycn /xi which he governed by very worthy Officers. On the Side were he had in oft to fear, he 
fortified himfeif with a long and a vaft Wall. He himfeif entered in as minute a Detail of the 
Aftairs of his Empire, as any Man can do into thofe of a private Family. Notwithftandiiw 
of all this, his Troops were defeated by (+) Chin , and the Empire, paffed to the Lyew ; becaufe 
Shi whang , who was full of himfeif, lillned to nothing but his Avarice and his Pride. 

Under the Dynafty Chew, the Emperors eredled I Boo petty States, every one of which had 
its Prince, and every Prince his Rights. Yet the Land was fubjedt only to the Tax of a fimple 
Tithe, and the Perfons of the People only to three Days Average in a Year. The Subje&s eal'y 
and contented, by their Songs celebrated the Mildnefs of the Government, and the Virtue of 
their Princes, who on their Parts, were furniffied with a decent Plenty. Shi whang. Mafter of 
thefe 1800 States, fquandered his Revenue and ruined the People, and (till not having enough 
for fatisfying his Ambition and maintaining bis Vanity, he redoubled his Cruelties and Exacti¬ 
ons. There was not a Family, nay,, not a Angle Man in the Empire, who did not inwardly 
look upon him as their moft cruel Enemy, and fecretly load him with a thoufand Curies. 

At laft, Shi whang, tho’ in the moft imminent Danger of lofing all, was the only one who 
•was eafy; having met with fome precious Stones in a Voyage, he was fo full of fclf-conceit, that 
hecaufedhis Exploits to be engraven upon them, and without any Scrapie, railed himfeif far 
above Yau and Shun. The Pofterity of our moft fortunate Princes, has never been able to main¬ 
tain themleives upon die Throne, beyond the twentieth or thirtieth Generation. Shi whang 
promifed to himfeif, a Succeffion of 10000 Generations in his Family. He laughed at the 
ancient Cuftom, of having Titles of Diftinftion determined after Death; he was refolved to 
fix (||) thole of himfeif and his Defcendants before-hand. He called himfeif Shi whang ti , as 
being the firft Emperor of his Family. He ordered that his Succeffor Ihould have the Appel¬ 
lation of Eul pi whang ti, to denote his being the fecond of the Family, and fo on for 10000 
Generations, or rather, for Eternity. In the mean time Shi whang died. There fucceeded an 
univerfal Infurre&fion of die Empire againfl: his Son, who was as worthlefs as himfeif, and in a 
fhort time, loft at once his Empire and Life. In him ended the Dynafty of Yjin. ■ 

But let us enquire once more, why Shi whang ti did not perceive the melancholy dangerous 
Situation, to which he had reduced bis Affairs? It was becaufe no Perfon about him durft talk 
to him; becaufe, intoxicated with Pride, he rigoroufly punched the leaft Murmur; becaule 
any one who pretended to give him a fincere Advice, was fure to forfeit his Head: and becaufe 
he gave to his Minifters neither Authority nor Credit. He proved by'his Misfortune, the Truth 
of what is advanced by our Shi king : “ Will a Prince hear ? Then he is fpoken to. Do’s he hate 
“ Advice? Fie receives none ; but there is nothing more, dangerous for him than'fuch a Silence.” 
Vvi vang underftood the Truth of this Maxim, and added in a different Manner. So (he fame 
Shi king lays to his Praife: “ Appear Men of Merit, and boldly difclofe yourielves;- vou are in 
“ Safety under fuch a Prince, whofe greateft delight is to fee your Numbers encreafe” ’ ■ 

And indeed, to reap all the Advantage that can be expeded From the Councils of Men of 
Merit, you muft both love and honour them. Such was the Condudt of our ancient and wife 
Princes towards their Minifters. They not only rendered them powerful and rich, by beftow- 
ing upon them large Penfions; but they diftinguifhed them yet more, by fingular Marks of 
their Favour and Regard. Was a Minifter fick ? the Prince vifited him, without minding how 
often he did fo. Did a Minifter die ? The Prince went into fecond, Mourning, and in Perlba 
performed the (§) ft yau, feeing him dreft according to Cuftom, and put info his Coffin. Till 
thefe Ceremonies were over, the Prince ahftained from Meat and Wine; denying himfeif Mu. 
lie, till after the Funeral; and he was fo very ftridt in this, that he did not even ufe it in the 
Ceremonies performed in Honour of his Anceftors, if they interfered with thofe of his Mini!- 
ter’s Burial. ‘ / 


If our ancient Princes fo much diftingufhed a Minifter when dead, they likewife entertained 
a vaft Regard for him when living. Did they pay him aVifit? it was always according to 

the Rites, in their Habits of Ceremonies, and with Decency and Gravity. The Minifter on his 
Part, exerted himlelf in every Inftance, in, the exadt Performance of his Duties, and dreaded 
Death iefs than the not anfwering the Favours of - his Prince. Thus, every thing profpered, and 
many after Ages felt the happy Influences of that Reign. At prefent, your Majefty feated 

your Anceftors, calling (0 mind their Actions and their Virtues, ihows the great- 
eft Dilpoutions to imitate them ; and by a Reign Hill happier than theirs, to give a. new Glory 
to your Family, and a new Luftre to the Cro.Wn which you hold of them. It is no doubt, 
with this View that you feek out and honour Men of Merit and Virtue. Your whole Empire 
applauds your Condud, .and it is every where faid, .that the ancient Government revives. There 
is not a Man of Letters m the Empire, who does not afpire to render himfeif capable to con- , 
tubutc to this. At prefent, you have at your Court a good Number of fuch Men, of whom 
you can have great Affiftance m fo glorious an Undertaking. 


( ) Thefe are what are now called Fu, or Cities of the firft 
Order, which have ieveral others depending on them- 
(f) Cities of the third Order, of which feveral were. re¬ 
quired to make one of the firft Order. 


ft) An obfeure Fellow, who rebelled againft S 
(II) Chi dignifies fo Begin, Beginning; Eul, the 
(§) Name of a Funeral Ceremony. 


But 
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But for my own Share, lean not dilTemble: When I fee thofe whom you have raoft diftin- 
guiftied enter into all your Pleafures, to which you are but too much addided ; I am apprehen- 
iive that you (*) reap but too few Advantages, from fo many Men of Capacity and Merit, Do 
you on your Part never turn a little indolent ? I am afraid you do. But if you do this, tho’ in 
the fmalleft Degree, the (j|) Cbu hew will follow your Example, and the Minifters and Magiftrates 
will do the fame. Then, what will become of all your good Defigns? flow have you laboured, 
fince your Accefficn to the Throne, for the Happinefs of your People ? You have abridged your 
felf in your Table, your Mufic, your Equipages, and your Troops. You have more than once 
remitted your own Revenues, and the annual Tributes, You have converted into arable Grounds, 
all your Parks and Gardens. There has been feen difpenfed from your Magazines, iooooo Pie¬ 
ces of Stuff for. the Relief of the Poor. You have regulated the Exemptions of Children, in 
Favour of aged Parents. You preferve the Dignities of Nan, The, and the like; every one may 
advance to them by Degrees; their Appointments areconfiderable, and well paid; and all this, 
without reckoning the extraordinary Gratifications you beftow upon your Officers of the firlt 
Rank, and their Families. In fhort, your Favours extend even to Criminals: You have 
foftened their Miferies, allowed them the Comfort of feeing their Relations, and in their Favours 
mitigated the Rigours of the Laws; by thefe Steps, you have not only gained the Hearts of 
your Subjects, but have procured benign Rains, that have been followed by a plentiful Crop. 

Fewer Robberies are now feen, lefs Mifery is felt; and '(■f*) Tyen, tq fecond your good Intentions, 
has diminifhed the Number of Criminals, in Proportion as ^ou have foftened the Severity of 
Punifhments. 

I understand, that in the Provinces, when the Magiftrates caufe your Declarations to 1 be pub- 
liffied, there is not an old Man fo decrepid with Age, if he can iupport bimfelf upon a Staff, 
who does not crowd to hear them, and in hearing, fays to himfelf: “ Why can’t I live a little 
“ time longer, that I may fee the Perfection of that happy Change, which the Virtues of fucli 
" a Prince muft produce?” Things being upon this Footing, your Reputation fo well efta- 
blifhed thro’ the whole Empire, and your Cotfrt furnifhed with fo many Men of the molt dif- 
tinguifhed Merit; infte^d of profiting by them, happily to finifti what you have fo fuccefsfully 
begun, and fupporting the Hopes conceived of yoiir Reign, in what does your Majefty employ 
fp many great Men? In meet Amufements. No! Sir, this is what Xcannot refled upon with¬ 
out extreme Anguilh of Heart, which my Zeal will not allow me to conceal: Alas! Plow 
truly isitfaid by our Shi king ; “ To begin well, is common, but to end well, is rare.” 

However, don’t imagine, that I propofe any thing to you that is difficult. All I beg is,-that 
you would apply yourfelf lefs to hunting, that you, would revive at certain Times the Ceremonies 
of (§) Ming tang , and cauie (J) the Tay hyo to be reeftabliffied and promoted. You will hence 
foon fee with Pleafure, excellent Efteds; but as for the Literati'of Merit, with whom you have 
fo well furnithed your Court, and whom you have put into the .grifateft Employments, Amufe- 
ments are not for them; fo far from engaging them in Diverfions, yon fhould not fuffer them 
to follow you in yours. To treat them as you do, is againft the wifeft Maxims, and the moffc 
conftant Pradice of fage Antiquity. More ferrous' Affairs ought then to take up all their Time. 

They, ought inceffantly to be improving in Knowledge, and confirming themfelves in Difintereft- 
ednefs, Uprightnefs, and other Virtues. Without this, they will foften by Degrees, till at laft, 
their -Character will be quite effaced.. What a iSbame, and 'wnat-a Lofs is it, that Men of fo many 
good Qualities, fhould not only be ufelefs to yoit, but even have their Morals corrupted at your 
Court ! ' This gives me a mortal Uneafinefs. Divert yourfelf in the Morning, but let it be with 
fome Officers of a lower Rank ; and then return to the others, and treat with them about the 
Affair-s of your .Empire, Thus, without renouncing reafohable Diverfions, you may maintain 
in full Vigour the two effential Points of Government, the Councils and the Rites. 

ffhe Emperor Kang hi’s Remark] The Compofition of this Drffourfe is far from being corred, 
but it is folid at the Bottom. This and other Pieces of that Age, retain a little of the Dif- 
orders that fo long prevailed in the Empire before the Man ; but, one can perceive by them, 
that thofe Men, who faw the State extricated out of their Inconveniencies, did their belt to hin¬ 
der it- from relapfing into them. The weftern Han owed a.good deal to the two Kya and Tong 
chong jhu ; they properly were the good Leaven of their Dynafty. • 


(*) Cbing te pewfays :, .A1I thus Difcqurfeof Kya Jhan tends 
ta reclaim Ten ti, who was too much addifted to hunting, and 
took his Cotwfellours and Minifters of State along with him - 
to that Diverfjort. It .would feem at. firft, .that jt wa,s neither 
neceffary or prudent to cite the Biftory of the fjin, but at its 
Bottom it was not amifs; for tho’ Vwti ms agciodPrihce, he' 
began to be a little carelefs of-his Conduft; Inltead-of holding • 
frequent Councels with his Minifters, he was for. ever engaging 
them in hunting Matches; one Paffion brings on another: It. 
is eafy to imitate what is ill, and Vmti might have ruined him¬ 
felf like %[tri, which wns-what Kya pin feared, and wanted to 
prevent. Jn this he was to be prajfcd, but in my Opinion he 
ends ill; for one of our mod; eflencial Maxims is, always to be 
perfe&ing. ourfelvcs in Virtue, to be flopping up every Avenue 
of Vice; but Kya flan when he ends his Difcourfc, opens a 
iRoad of Rsmiffnefs for his Prince. He is inconfiftent with hrni- 
' felf in this Point, and does not follow the Bodlme-of the I e w 


or Riterati. 

Thefe are the Words of the Tpig te Jyeau ; and this Dodlor is 
rin-the-Right, ; for the ffue f /i'UJ, Which ftjme Europeans are pkafed 
to call Bed! of ,the. Lidliiati, is really the Doctrine common to 
the whole Empire, and wliat is contained in the Book, which 
have been conlfantiy ’acknowledged as King. Now according 
to thefe Books, every body, but the Prince more efpecially, 
ought inceffantly to watch over his Aftions. and Thoughts, that 
he may not give the ieaii entrance to Vice. In this Cafe, and 
with the Affiftanceof Tyen, thefe Books tells us, that both Prince 
and People are happy. 

. (||) Tributary Princes. 

(f) Heaven. 

(§) The Chincfe Author have a good deal of Rabbinifin about 
Ming pang, and they fire pretty like one another. 

(;[;) In Chmefi , Tay, fignifies moft High and the firft, Hyo 
a ’School or College Study. 


Kya 
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■ 7/TA CHAN Author of the preceding Piece, left, behind him, one of hisNephews called Jfa i 
K a bout the Perfon of the fame Emperor Ven ti. When he was twenty Years of Age he was 
created p) Po fe and a fliort Time after he was raifed to the Dignity of Tafu: Ven ti regarding 
his Councils fo much, that moll of the Orders he gave, and the Regulations he made, were by 
his Advice. But the Jeaioufy of the (+) Kyang and the %uan, to whom the reigning Family 
owed the greateft Obligations, obliged Ven ti to part with him; and he appointed him (+) 
ffi to the young Vang of Chang Jha. He afterwards ferved in the fame Station under the Whang 
of Leangwhay , but that Prince dying young, Kya i was fo fenfibly grieved, that he fell fick 
and died a little after his Pupil, in the 33 d. Year of his Age. He was not 26 when he pre- 
fented to Ven ti the Difcourfel am to tranflate; long as it is, the Glofs iays, that the Hiftorian 
of the Han lias abridged it in feveral Places. 


Difcourfe or Memorial presented to the Emperor Ven ti, by Kya i. 


G REAT Emperor, When I attentively confider the prefent State of your Empire, I fee 
a Thing capable to make me give great Cries: Two other Things fill my Eyes with 
Tears; and fix others, make me utter heavy Sighs; without counting aThoufand other lefs 
confiderable Faults, which, tho’ they are contrary to Reafon, and hurtful to good Government, 
yet it would he impoffible for me to enumerate. In all the Writings prefented to your Majefty' 
every one has the following Words: The Empire has nothing more to fear. Peace is eftablifbed* 
and every Thing is in Order: As for me, I am far from being of this Opinion: When People 
talk to you at that Rate, it is either from Flattery, or for Want of Underftanding. For, let us 
fuppofe a Pile of Wood and a Man fleeping on its Top, while it is fet on Fire below: Has this 
Man, tho’ the Flame has not reached him, nothing to fear ? And is not this a natural Image 
of the State of your Affairs; Every Thing that is important is negle&ed, and all the Cares of 
Government are applied to Matters of little Confequence. There is in the Adminiftration, a Con¬ 
duit that is very irregular, ill fupported, and without any conftant Rule; how then can it be 
faid that every thing is'in Order ? This is what I cannot agree to, tho’ I with more than any 
Man, that it were fo. 

I have ferioufly confidered the Means of reftoring this good Order in the Empire, and thereby 
of alluring its Tranquility. And for that Reafon, I prefume in this Difcourfe to lay them 
before your Majefty, begging that you would read it with fome Attention, and extraif from 
it what you find to be good. 

I propofe nothing to you that can too much fatigue either your Body or Mind. I do,not even 
require that you fhould deprive yourfelf of Mufic, with which you are fo much charmed. But 
what is moft important, and no ways inconfiftent with that, is, to keep all the tributary Prin¬ 
ces in their Duty, to prevent the raifxng and the marching of your Troops, to cultivate Peace 
with the (§) Hyong ml, to make yourfelf obeyed by all your Subjects, to extend your Care to 
thofe who are moft diftant from your Court, to endeavour, above all things, to render them good, 
and to diminilh, as much as you can, Lawfuits and Villanies. 

Thefe are the eflential and capital Points; if you fucceed in them, which I believe is very 
eafy for you to do, you will render your Empire happy, and deferve eternal Praifes. Pofterity, 
when they (hall admire the Exploits of the Father, will be charmed with the Virtue of the Son; 
you will be always looked upon as the Joint Founder of the Dynafty, and that Mfau which 
you have before-hand built, and to which you have given the Infcription of (||) M dingy 
ilaall afterwards obtain with Juftice, the glorious Title of (4.) Pay tfong ylateft. Pofterity will 
always join you with your Father in the Honours paid to him, and the Empire will eeleberate 
that filial Piety, by which you lupportfo well the Honour of your Family. In the mean Time, 
your Goodnefs will be praifed, with which you fo well provide for the Wants of your Subjects ; 
But above all, your Wifdom will be admired, that has given a Form to the Government, by 
which, every fucceeding Prince, however weak, and however young, may reign peaceably. 

This is what I propofe. If your Majefty thinks that I afpire to too high a Perfection if. 
Government; I.am perfwaded, that from the Underftanding and Qualifications you poffeis, and 
with a little Affiftance from able Men, you may with Eafe, attain to all I propofe. As I frankly 
lay my Sentiments before you, it is the utmoft of my -Withes that you may agree to them, and 
put them in Practice; for I have advanced nothing, but what is founded upon a ferious Exami¬ 
nation of the Hiftory of paft Ages ; and upon attentively comparing them to all I could ex- 
traft from the prefent Times; upon this I have been meditating Day and Night: Thus I may 
be bold to lay, that were Shun and Xu to rife again and give you Advice, it would infallibly b. c 
the fame which I now fuggeft. 


H A Title 0 *’ Honour. 

(I ) The Names of two Families, 
ft) Governour. 


(fj c;iU certa!tl Tartars China by this Name. 

(I!) Aff,_ft»nmes Antiquity. Shing, to per left. 

. f Cn tl > 'yy/aG'ofs.caufed his Myan to be built in his own Life 
tune; and placed the Infcription Kii ching upon it, thereby denote 


ing that he apply’d to perfect what his Father hadeihibiiflietf 
.(-f) T»y fignifies very great. Tjong fignifies the Head of a ha- 
mily': But the two Words joined here together area Tide 0 
.Honour, given more than once to Princes who are looked up#, 
as Joint Founders of a Dynafty : As Titftjii is given as the Tide, 
of many Founders of Dynamics. -?Jt ifiiig when joined^ ngn ! - 
fies Anceftors in general. 
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In the Infancy of a Dynafty, if a Prince would eftablifh it firmly, it is natural for him to be 
diftruftful, and then, he fometimes takes falfe Alarms, and may be deceived in his Sufpicions. Hence 
it happens, that fometimes the Innocent fuffer; but there is no avoiding this: Andin fuch Cir- 
cumftances, in the Beginning of the Dynafty, the fafety of the Sovereign, and the good of the 
State, is inconfiftent with the Impunity of fubordinate Powers, when overgrown. Take Care 
that* your younger Brother does not poffefs too powerful a State. He may be tempted, if he has 
not already formed the Defign, to make himfelf Emperor of the Eaft, and to rival you. On the 
Weft your deceafed elder Brother’s Son, certainly has Defigns upon Tong yang-, and fome even 
pretend, that they are upon the Point of Execution. As for the Vang of U, you know what 
his Forces are, and that he is the moft powerful of all the Chu hew, this Vang, I fay, ads in 
all Refpeds within his own State, by his own Authority, and in contempt of your Laws. This 
too, I am certainly informed of. You may judge by this, what a Prince who behaves thus, 
and has yet only tafted of your Indulgence, will not attempt, 

Such is your prefent Situation, a Situation little different from that of thofe Emperors, whofe 
melancholy Hiftory is wrote in the (*) Cbtin tfyw. ’Tis true, that there are no adual Com¬ 
motions ; but why ? Moft of the Fang are yet young, and under the Tuition of Governors and 
Minifters, who manage their Affairs. And thefe Governors and Miniftersare Men of your owii 
appointing; or at leaft, fincerely devoted to your Family. Butin a few Years, when thefe Vang 
are grown up, they will have more Spirit, and be lefs tradable: Then their ancient Officers will 
each pretend Infirmities, or fome other Reafon for retiring from Court. Then {hall thefe Prin¬ 
ces, being as it were emancipated, either give a Loofe to their Inclinations, or follow the Advice of 
thofe who have interefted Views. When this Change-happens, and the Time is not far off, if 
your Brother or Nephew fhould ftart their Claims, and break openly from their Allegiance, what 
Remedy muft be applied? For my own Share, I fee none ; and I believe that (-f-) Tau and Shun 
themfelves would be puzzled to find out one. A Man who wants to dry himfelf, does not wait 
for Night, but makes the beft of the Noon-Day Sun that he can. Why have you that Knife in 
your Hand if you make no Ufe of it ? Two Proverbs are attributed to (|) Whang ti\\ their Appli¬ 
cation is very plain. Profit Prince, Profit, by the Power and Time you have. You will then 
find every thing eafy ; but, if you delay, all will be difficult. The fmalleft Inconvenience that 
can attend fuch a Delay, is, that you will be reduced to the irkfome Neceffity of ffiedding the 
Blood that comes from the fame Source with your own. But who can anfwer for other Confe- 
quences? And then will not the Times of Tfin revive? Roufe your felf, Sir, ftrike a mafterly 
Blow, you have Authority, you are Emperor, the Junfture is favourable, but at the fame time 
preffing j Supported by (§) Tyen, fear only what is really forhaidable; Give your Empire Peace 
and Quiet, by preventing the Danger and diffipating the Storm that threatens it. 

That you may the better comprehend the Importance of'this Advice, lefus’call to Mind feme 
Points of Hiftory, and make fome Suppofuions.. No Doubt', you remernbet what Hiftory tells 
us of one of the Vang of Tft, called When. He grew fo powerful, that nothing lefs would ferve 
him, but that the other Chu hew fhould come in a Body and.pay. him Homage. They refpedted 
him a good deal more than they did the Emperor. Had youbeert then Empfcror, if you had 
allowed him quietly to arrive at that degree of Power, what would you then have done ? Durft 
you have attempted to reduce him ? I 6wn I know littlej but r.khbw, and dare boldly pronounce, 
that if you had,: your Attempt had been fmitlefs. - : v;v 

: But .we: need not go fofar back for Inftances r ln later 1 Times, Shang reigned in T/tt, Kin pd 
in Wbey nan. Bung ywe in Leang, Hun fm in Han, Chang ngau in Chau, having for his Minil-. 
ters, %uan kan. Lu quan reigned : in Ten, and Chin hi, iYio’ no Vang, poffeffed Tay. Now fup- 
pofing that thefe Ibpof - feven Princes were ftill alive; and that each of them was fo well efta-. 
blifhed at Home, that his State was in a flourifhing Condition r'tind that they had nothing to 
fear, from one another y foppofe all this’ would not you who are Emperor be a good deal alarm’d ? 
Sure you would. ; ‘ : : 

After the Deaths of Shi whang and his Son Bui /hi, the Empire being in Diftrefs and with¬ 
out a Matter; yourFather Kau ti taking ArmSfafttbofe I have ndmed did the fame. Every one 
had his own Views and his own Party. But none among them at firft had any particular At¬ 
tachment to your. Father; yet, by Degrees, they all ’came*over to his Side. It was a great Piece 
of goad.Fortune for him, that they Were all of thefh Princes very moderate in their Ambition. 
But tbe* great , Motive of their Refoldtion was, that; they found a Superiority of Merit in Kau tl 
above. Envy, fo that they were not afhamed to 1 yield to him. Thus your Father was indebted for 
his. Grown to his own Bravery .and Merit. He was no fooher Maftferof the Empire than he fhar’d 
his Co’nquefts with th^fe/Princes, giving to each 20 -Or'-30, and : Iqlbthe, 100 (||) Hym. Notwith- 
ftanding.all his Merit? and Liberalities/Within ten Years, there were frecpent Rebellions in' feverai 
Quarters, and he fcarce reignld a Year -|in Peace. Yet all thefe prihces were fenfible of his Abi¬ 
lities and Courage, By Experience, and they perfbnally held tlfeir Dominions of him. If thefe . 
fix or feven Princes .reigning over-as'many different States, lbirid larger, others lefs, but every one 
of them confiderable, had enjoyed them quietly,-would you,* had ybu been- then Emperor, have 

Vol. I. 6 C liv’d 

(*) The Name of a Book afcribed loCmfiiciiisv /$) Heaven. : ; ' 

.(f) Two Princes famous for their Wifdom. 1 (fl)' Towns of-the third Order, and their DiP.riSs, are called 

(|) Tlie Name of an ancient Emperor,. '■ - ’ ■ .... 
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liv’d undifturbed? Could you have kept their Turbulence within the Bounds of Duty and Sub- 
miffion ? I dare again affirm, you could not, had they belonged as much to you, as, for the moil 

Part, they did to the then Emperor. ... . r _ . « . t 

But I muft repeat it again; If you do not fpeedily take fome Courfe to prevent it, Affairs will 
rome to this Iffue. All t!i tVang, who are now your Subjects in Name, will in Efted be no Ion. 
ger fo Each of them proud of his Power which is really too great, will be a petty Emperor 
within bimfelf, and difpofe of every Thing independantly of you, and arrogate to himfelf the 
Right to difpofe of this or that Dignity as he pleafes; of forgiving Crimes, and of pardoning 
Malefadors tho’ worthy of Death 5 and perhaps fome of thefe Vang more bold, or powerful 
than the reft, will go fo far as to ufe a Chariot covered with Yellow, to the great contempt of 
the Laws of the Empire, and your Sovereign Authority. Should any one forget himfelf, to this 
Degree, what mull be done? Will-you fend him your Orders and Reprimands? Pie will defpife 
them. Will you fummon him to appear at your Court? He won’t come ? Or granting he comes; 
will you dare to puniffi him according to the Rigour of the Law ? But thus to puniffi near Rela¬ 
tions, would infallibly fet all the reft againft you, and produce a Rebellion from moft of them. 
I own, indeed, that there are fom z(*)Fong kya, but, befides that they are rare, to what End will 
their Boldnefs ferve ? No fooner Avail they dare to open their Mouth, but fome mercenary 
Cut throat will, by planting a Dagger in their Hearts,, render ,them forever dumb: Unlefs then, 
you immediately purfue other Meafures, Things will come to this Pafs, that you neither can flop 
the Rebellion of your Relations, nor proted from their Refentment, thofe who fhall have the 
Courage to declare for you againft them. 

No fooner was your Dyriafty of Han eftabliffi’d on the Throne, than the (^).Lyu, abufing their 
too great Power acquired by an Alliance, endeavour’d to deftroy it. But I have pointed out the 
Spring of thefe former Commotions, which was the Power of the Lyu, and have you not the fame 
Reafon to be afraid, left the very fame Thing ffiould be attempted againft you, which formerly 
the Lyu have againft all your Family, and that the Empire ffiould fall into almoft the fame 
Troubles as formerly ? In fuch a Cafe, who could anfwer for the Event ? Not wit hft an ding your 
vaft Capacity, you would be then in no fmall Perplexity. But how much more fatal would it 
be, ffiould it not happen till the Reign of fome of your Children endowed with fewer Abilities 
than you ? The Butcher (J) Lan in one Morning differed twelve Oxen, without his Knife being 
in the leaft hacked, how came this ? Becaufehe, only ufed it to cut the Fleffi, and artfully to fepe- 
rate the Joints. When he came to the Bones, or any Part that was too hard, he immediately 
ufed the Ax: What the Knife was to this Butcher; Clemency, Liberality, and the like Virtues 
are to the Sovereign: The Laws and his Power are the Ax,; and. at prefent, the Chu hem feem ta 
be fo many Bones and hard Cartilages: At leaft two of them doubtlefs. are fo. Certain Expe¬ 
rience ffiews that moft Troubles in the State begin by the too great Power of tributary Princes, 

This is plain from Hiftory, particularly from one of the Paffages I have pointed out. The 
Revolt began by Why yu, when he was the Vangoflju a powerful State. He Was followed 
by Han Jin. Why ? Becaufe the latter was fupportedby the Hu. The Abilities of Qian kau, 
Minifter of (§) Chau, had rendered that State rich and powerful, fo that he was the third who 
rebelled. Ching hi, who rebelled immediately after, had no. large Dominions, but excellent 
Troops. The, others rebelled fooner or later, as they were more or lets ftrong. Li, Vang of Chang 
Jiha was the only one who .never fwerv’d from theRefped and Obedience he owed to his Sove¬ 
reign But his Dominions contained no more than 25000 Families. It is juftly faid of him, 
that tho’ he did lefs than any of the others for the reigning Family, yet;, it was more obliged to 
him than any other, becaufe he had never done any Thing agajoft it, And indeed, tho’ he might 
have been emboldned to throw off his Obedience to bis Prince, by his being at fuch a Diftance 
from the imperial Court, yet be. continued always faithful and obedient. But.was his Fidelity 
owing purely to his Virtue, or to his having better natural Difpofttions than the others ? May not 
one fafely conclude, that it was in fome Meafure owing to his own Weaknefs ; but let us come 
to Fads. r • 

There were formerly given to Van, Ki , Quant and Kyang, fome dozens of Towns, as it were in- 
Pledge, with the Title of Vang, Thefe petty Principalities were afterwards, aboliffi’d, and it is right 
not to re-eftabliffi them. The Defcendants of Han Jm and Tw obtained, the Tide and Rank of 
Chu hem,, which they fti'Upoffefs, There is no great Inconvenience in allowing them to keep this 
Diftindion, if it is not made a Precedent for others ; for if you would keep all the Vang in-Obe¬ 
dience, and deftroy the Intrigues of sthe great Men of the Ordeijsuoferiorto Vat% nothing is 
expedient, than to reduce the firft Order to the fame footing with the Vang oi Chang cha\ 
arid to treat the fecond as formerly Fan, Ki, Jfyan and. Qian, were ferved. At the fame Time 
would you eftabliffi your own Audrority, and affure a lading Peace to the. Empire, weaken thy 
Power of every one of thefe Princes, by making,feveral petty,Principalities.nut of every one of 
their Territories. The Smalnefe .of their- Power will deprive .them of the. Temptation to. rebel 
Thii^rit will be eafy.by treating them gently,,to keep them attached to you, and make them as 
ready to. comply with your Will, fo far as the Laws of the Empire oblige, as.the Finger* are m 


JJIST of A Man who openly , Kauri, founder ofTtKe Dynafty of Ban,- was. .: 

rr ^' m P ef0r againft Liwg, faying he (J) This Citation, is: 'wfcenvfrom «rw tfi a fam<W Minito, 
ffiTHeNimp f W1, p under Wbm&ong Founder of the. Dynafty called -1 Lou. ' 

(f; The Name of a Family, of which the Emprefs, Wife of (§) The Name of a foreign Nation adjacent to Chine. 
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obey the Motions of the Hand, Put things in this Situation and I will anfwer for it, that every 
one" will cry out; “ What a mafterly Stroke of Wifdom is here! The Peace of the Empire is now 
allured fora long.time.”. Begin then by breaking the three Kingdoms of Tji, Chau, and Tf/, 
into the feveral Principalities, which the Extent of their Dominions comprehends, rendering 
each almoft equal to that of Chang Jha-, ordain that the three Vang, who at prefent poiTefs thefe 
three Kingdoms, leave each to his eldeft or youngeft Son, according to the order of his Birth, one 
of thefe Principalities, till every one of them has its own Prince: Do the feme with Leang yen, 
and the other Kingdoms. If it {hall happen, that the Sons or Grand-fons of the reigning Vang 
are not lo numerous, as that each of thefe Principalities, fo divided, can have its own Prince, then 
order it fo, that the Principalities that remain, may go to the other immediate Defendants of the 
Family. 

As to certain Principalities lock’d up within fome of thefe Kingdoms, and poffeft by Families 
who have the Title of Chit hew-, you mull diftindtly mark out their Extent, and make them 
.fcpcrate States as the others, with the Rights of Succeffion, and render it impoflible that they fhould 
ever be annexed to your Empire, but for the Crime' ofTreafon. By this, you will endear a 
great Number to your Perfon, fince you will Ihew that you leek no private Advantage; and by 
this, the whole Empire, will both applaud your Wifdom and praife your Generofity. Every Branch 
of. the Eftates that are divided, will do their utmoft to preferve themfelves in the Rank of Fang . 

Their Weaknefs and their Infereft will naturally induce them to Continue in their Obedience ; 
and this will fpare. you the Unpopularity of inflidting any rigorous Punifhments. No more tra¬ 
gical Events will be feen, and your Clemency and Goodnels will be no lefs prailed than your Wii- 
dom and Difintereftednefs. The Laws will then be in Vigour, and your Commands meet with 
Obedience. No Prince, tho’ poffeft of a Li ki or a §>uan kau fot a Minifter, will dare to under¬ 
take any thing. The fadlitious Defigns of Chay ki and Kay chong (*) will be cmilled. When the 
Princes and great Men are fubjedted, their Inferiors eafily fall in with what is right j and the whole 
Empire, charmed as I have faid, by your Wifdom, Difintereftednefs, and Clemency, will enter 
yet more unto its Duty by fo equitable a Firmnefe In effedt,wh&n t-birigS are upon this Footing, 
notthe leaft Convulfion in the Empire, can follow even upon th@Reign of a minor Prince, tho* 
an Infant and pofthumOusi "< h , . .b y, 

IaihortK-yott will thereby affure the Glory and Tfangutlity bf your Kingdom, and make 
your Name adored by future Ages. All thefe Advantages thajr be-produced by a fingle Stroke, 
of. which I am perfwaded you fee the Expediency, and I dare anfwer for the Confequences, 

Thau what'withholds your Arm ? Perhaps you think the Evil is yet Light. But allow me to alk, 
youj Sic*- if a Mao can be in goodTiealth when; his-( > f‘) Leg is-fVvelled as large as his Body, and 
his Finger (J),as big a& his Arid. Sure you will owhy-hw cannot; and that you look upon fuch a 
Swelling as dangerous; Believe the; Sir, it is 5 a. edfttliii'>TncWh’ i that'even a Wound in the little' 

Finger, when negledted and ill managed, too often 'baffles the ableft Phyificians, becomes bea¬ 
rable, and kills the Patient. Such a.Swelling is ftrill mom to be dreaded, when accompanied with 
acute Pains- in the (§) Feet. This > is certainlythe Evil that is Oap&blfe to make one ■ fend up great 

Cries. , .. v O'- T-f.o'- " r -i*#-f -{■■■:.'■ [iy ;.^ 

, But what ismoremonftrouS is, that tho’ the Emperor, WhoeVerhe is, is without Doubt the Head 
of theEmpire, becaofe he is above the Reft: of the Nation ; and’fhi’Barbariahs on our Borders are 
^einferiOFExtremities, and in this Refpedt, the Feet of the Empire : Yet afprefent, the A lyong nd 
commit a thoufand Infults upon us, and in order to' prevent rhoFe, the reigning Family furnifhes 
them- every Year with large Sums; either in Mdney'or other Commodifies. To exadt this 
kjud of Tribute, is the Part of Mailers, topay k, of Subjeftss Thus the Feet is above, and 
the Bead below : UimattfEalReYerfe 1 While this & fuffered,- can it be faid- ? that there are in the* 

Empire Officers truly zealous ? And yet this khec torelieve 

hen -She-is- likewife-afflidfed f with violent Pains in -one'of her-Sides.; that which I fpeak of is 
th e AT„ W. Notwithftanding the great Expences in keeping on Foot fuch a vaft Number of 
Troops; and notwithftanding the-large ]Pay of their Officers, thb People are* in- continual Alarbi 
Thefe-who hayss; w inoeflafitly upon th& Watch, and Day and Night em¬ 

ployed in making Signals by Fires or other Methods. The Troops on the other Hand, are 
obliged t64e«jkVKi^6h& on-- their Backs, and-their Helmets on their Heads: Thefe are 

the real'Calamities that afflidt your Empire, APbyfician offers you an infallible Remedy for 
theovaodd^is -heard Isi not this capableUfiongh to draw Tears-from the Eyes? As you 
poffefs the glorious Title of Emperor,, is it ndbft^Bidful' to render yourfelf an 4 Effedt, Tributary ? 

If you continue to: put up with the.greateftmf aft Ignominies; and toTirffer fjje prefent Wounds' 
to fefter, in what mud fuch a Condudt end ? Among all who have the Honour to advife your Ma~ 
lefty,- there is not one who does not agree with' me, 1 in the Reality of the Evils l have- touch’d'upon. 

But when there is any talk of remedying them, they fee not, they &y, in* what Manner it can be 
don©;- For my Sfear* I am of a diffoerit Opinion. The whole • Nation of Hytotg nu has not fo 
many Inhabitants as one of the great HyeuM your Empire;: And what fhanxe tnuft it refledl 
on thofe at the Helm of Government, that, thiey have not, with the Forces of fo vaft a State, been 
able to refill: the Infolenceof one fo fmall. The Inconveniences we fuffer from the Eyong nu 

are 

: (jj Kem&wtint Vbngtf Tji ft, 

..(f) means the Fang of TJu anA Tfi. The one Coufih Ger.- 
man of Ven ti both Sons of one of his cider Brothers. 


(*) Thefe were the Men who advifed, the Vang of Whtynau, 

to the Rebellion he then projected. .’ 

.(f) Hfe. ineans tM® y’mg<X'Whe]i imu 
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fo eafily prevented, that let the Forces of one Prince your Tributary aft but ever' fo little ac¬ 
cording to my Directions, thefe Barbarians ffiall foon be reduced. Make but a Trial, and you ftati 
foon be abfolute Mafter of the fate of (*) ‘Tan yu , and pronounce the Doom of the Traytor 
(+) Tone, who is at the Head of his Counfels. Allow me, Sir, to tell you that the Infolence of 
the Byong nu is owing to your Manner of treating them. Inftead of hunting down thefe trou- 
blefome Savages, you are chafing Wild Boars ; and inftead of purfuing thefe revolted Scoundrels 
yon are following Hares; Thus, for a vain Amufement, you negled the moil dangerous Evil’ 
It is not thus, that the Quiet and Repofe of a People is attained. It muft be owing to yourfelf 
if you are fincere in the Matter, that your Authority is formidable, and your Virtues dear to the 
moft diftant People, even beyond the Limits of your Empire; while, at prefent, you are not 
fure of being obeyed even within thirty or forty Leagues of Empire. This is the fecond Thing I 
mentioned, which muft draw Tears from ■ the Man who • is zealous in your Service. (§) Luxury 
is now arrived at fuch a Height, that mean People embroider the Cloaths, and even the Shoes, of the 
Boys and Girls whom they are obliged to fell.. One can fee none expofed in the Slave-market, but 
fuch as are glittering with a Profufion of Ornaments. • At prefent. People of ordinary Rank, drefs 
their Wives and Slaves in thefe very Things, which formerly adorn’d our Emprefs, and which flie 
carried only to the Temple. Thefe Axes and other Figures in Embroidery, formerly foleiv 
referved for the imperial Habits of Ceremony, ferve now to adorn the Parlour or the Dining¬ 
room of a Merchant who has icraped together a little Money: Who, in feeing thefe*Diforders 
would not lay that the Forces of. the Empire are drained? No, they are not in Effect, but they 
are very near being fo. , 

When I fee Perfons of no Quality fumifh their Houfes in this Manner, while your Majefty’s 
Habit is only of thecoarfeft Stuffs, and the moft ordinary Colours: When I fee the Shoes of a 
vile Concubine more richly embroidered than the Collar of our Emprefs; this Diforder chiefly 
. fets me a crying: But I likewife fee, that it is of fuch a Nature, that it muft be foon followed by 
Mifery. In effed, the employing fo many Men in making Cloaths-for one Perfon, is the Caufe 
why many can get no Cloaths at all. There are ten who eat the Produdy’for one-who tends the 
Culture, of the Earth; Hovythen.is it poffihle. but many ihould want Food? Befides, to pretend 
to maintain Order among a People preffed by Hunger and Nakednefs, is to pretend to an Im- 
poffibility. Behold, what drains and ruins the Empire: Behold, what produces the Robberies and 
Rebellions that, are ready to break out. v, 

Neverthelefs you are frequently told: Every fTbing goes well, let us leave them as they are:- And 
they who talk to you in this Manner, are your clear-headed Gentlemen. Yet there cannot be a 
greater Medly of Cuftoms imagined : All Ranks are.confounded, and there is no longer any Dif- 
tindion betwixt the Grandees and the People. Even the Refped due to your facred Majefty is 
encroa tch’d upon, yet they never ceafe to cry .out; Do not let usjUr , every thing goes well . Is there 
any thing more capable to make a Man fend up. deep Sighs? (||) Tong without troubling 
himfelf about Virtue, was wholly employed infu'ggefting to his Prince the Means of gaining 
and amaffing Money. Thus in the two Years that he was in Office, there was a terrible Corrup¬ 
tion of Morals. The Son of a poor Man then only thought upon the means of leaving his 
Father, that he might become the Son in Law of one who was in better Circumftances. While 
a Father and Mother was digging, the-Ground or handling.the Rake, the' Son, pampered with 
the Fruits of their Toils, was a&ing the Man .of 'Importance, and putting on Airs-of Haugh- 
tinefis even with regard to them. The young Wife, when giving fuck to her Child, Ufed then 
infolently <to difpute with her Hulband: The Step-mother and the Step-daughter were Spies upon 
one another, and every Moment looked upon oneanother with the moft malignant Eyes. No¬ 
thing then remained to Men, but Indulgence for their Children, and a Paffiou for Riches: When 
this is all the Diftindlion, how final! is the Difference between’ Man and Brute ? ‘ ; 

Notwithfta'nding of this, Shi whang, purfuing hisTrojedt, and taking Advantage of favourable 
Jundluies, invaded fix Kingdoms, and made himfelf Emperor; he had then nothing more to do, 
but to take fuch Meafures as might eftablifh his Family upon the ! Throne. The true Meafures 
i f a S t iv? re T T em P eran ce,.Modefty, Gentlenefs, Uprightnefs, Honour, and the Maintenance of 
the eftabhthed Laws. Thefe--tyere all unknown to Shi whang : He blindly followed the Road 
£ had pointed out; and. only ftudied to be rapacious, that he might' be profufe. 
His Subjects followed hrs Example;, every one made hisPaffion, and the Extent of his own Power, 
the Rules of his Conduft.; < -Wrt and Parts were thenonly ufed to make Dupes of thefimple and 
weak;. Bravery and, Courage to take;advantage 0 f the weak and fearful; and a fhperiority 
of Strength was looked upon as a, Right tof commit an Infult. In fhort the Diforder vvas at 
lair too.great to be longer born.' , r ... . ' 

At tins Jundture ( 4 -) a Man of a.fupenor Merit appeared; every thing yielded to his Courage, 
and all fubmitted to his,Virtue: And as before that QU r Fore-fathers faidf TheDynaftv of 
they after that find. > The Dynafty of Han. But tho’ the Days of the Tfmare over, yet almoftall 
then- Vices ftill remain. Luxury prevails: The Rites are more and more difregarded, and with 

(i) A^Cto^Pucidvc^ ,m ' ^ lU ‘leferv'e little Credit. The Gaps therefore.are le¬ 
ft) Here begins a Detail of theThings that are capable to make ° f theHiftory< 

one fend up great Sicrhs AccorHino* tn Amu* • i w The iName of .the JV41of . •• , 

to be fix But fin? km fays tint three of them * **' ^ re j ? ’ W >^ ,e Author points out Lye<w fan$ Surnamed Ksn #»» ® ; 
upon n thb Xe tSZhht • n l y r !led Kau the Fo » nder of the.Dynilty 4 I Urn, the' Father o//> 

Ar™ *4 to whom he addrefles himfelf 
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them Modefty and Virtue vanifh. This Change from bad to worfe increafes fenfibly every Month, 
but more fo every Year, The Crimes of murdering a Father or a Brother, however (hocking, 
are not without their Examples in,our Age. As to Thefts and Robberies, they are become fo 
barefac’d, that the innermoft Rooms of the Palace, in your Father’s and Brother’s Time, were for¬ 
ced open, and rifled of their Furniture. In (hort, Licentioulnefs has come to fuch a Height, that 
in the Capital of your Empire your '(*). Officers are robbed, and have their Throats cut in the 
Face of the Sun. 

While thefe Outrages are committing on the one Hand, one fees, on the other, a wealthy Vil¬ 
lain under the Appearance of Honefty, furnifhing to the public Stores fome hundred thoufand 
Meafures of Grain, or vaftfums of Money, and thereby procuring the higheft Employments of 
State. A Diforder greater than all I have mentioned : Yet it is a very common one, tho’ they 
take care to conceal it from you. While they are bulled in aggravating Ibme particular Abufes, 
the Age is corrupted, the greateft Vices obtain, and an unbounded Licentioufnefs is rooting it- 
felf in your Empire; and all this is beheld without Concern or Uneafinels. One would be apt to 
conclude by the Infallibility of your great Men, with regard to thele Diforders, that they either 
think all things are going right, or that it is none of their Bulinefs to reform them if they are 
wrong. But upon whom then mu ft we rely ? Upon the ordinary Magiftrates and their Under¬ 
lings ? Alas! Thefe are fo taken up with their .Writings and their Regifters, that they carry 
their Views no farther. And granting that they had Underftanding and Virtue enough to fee, 
and be touched with, thefe Evils; to reform fo many Abufes, to remedy fo many Diforders, and 
to infpire your Subje&s anew with the Love of their Duty and Virtue, is an Undertaking far 
beyond their Capacity. > . • 

Our Dependance then is. That your Majefty would, take a perfonal Concern in reforming 
all this Degeneracy. But I don’t fee that you are- in the leaft touched with, or alarmed at it, 
This gives me greater Unealinefs ftill. For, to maintain theSovereign Authority, to mark out 
the proper DiftindHons of different Ranks, and to regulate Families, are the Duties that (-f) lyen 
has devolved upon Emperors, and in which he does not immediately concern himfelf. In thefe 
fort of Matters we may fafely lay, that not to advance is to retire, and; not to put Things on a 
good footing, is abfolutely to let them fall to the Ground. (£) §>uan J/^fays, that the exad Ob¬ 
servation of the Rites, Juftice, Uprightnefs, and Modefty, are the four Pillars of Government, 
and that if they fall, the Empire is foon ruined. . 

Perhaps it will be objected, that Quail tfe is a poor Author: I lhall fuppofe he is. B ut it is at 
the fame time the more fhamefulfor others to be more ignorant than he. The Paffage I cite 
is a certain Truth. ‘Tjin fuffered thefe four Pillars to fall, and immediately after he fell himfelf. 
Within thirteen Years after, his fine Court became a defart Hillock. Can we now pretend, 
that thefe four Pillars are in a firm State ? No, that would be to flatter ourfelves too, grofsly. 
We fee thofe who are hatching the m.oft pernicious Projeds, -already; hugging and applauding 
themfelves. Whifpers and Surmifes are buzzing about on all Hands. And why are not Things 
immediately regulated as they ought to be? Why is not the neceffary Diftindion of Power 
betwixt Sovereign and fubordinate Authority adjufted, the Diftindions in Ranks fettled, and 
the Order in Families regulated ? Were this done, all thofe who fprm deftrudive Schemes, would 
Idfe the Hopes of fucceeding. , Sufpicion and Jealoufy would ceafe, and you would thereby give 
Pofterity an eafy Plan for their Condud in Life: In fhort, by this, the Peace and Happinefs of all 
your Empire would be fecured, for a ; long Time. To negled Affairs of this Confequence, is the 
fame Thing as if one (hould jet adrift a Bark in a large and rapid River, without either Oars or 
Tackling. It muft go down with the Stream, and the leaft Breath of Wind that moves the 
Billows makes it a Wreck. "Are we not in the fame Condition ? And is not this a fufficient 
Reafon to make any" one fend up deep Sighs? ■ : . ■ , 

The three firft Dynafties fuhfifted for many Generations,f thatof ?y 5 /z, which fucceeded to 
them, but for two fhort ones, Surely, if we regard his Qualities and. Nature, there is nothing 
differs fo much, as Man does from, Man. Whence proceeded it, that the three Families Hya, 
Shang, Chew, had fo many long and glorious Reign?, and the Dynafty of Tfm, which was al¬ 
ways in Trouble, ended almoft as foon as begun ? One, and perhaps the chief Caufe was this. 
Of old, if our Emperor had an hereditary Prince?, they inverted him as fuch with Solemnity. A 
Man of Diftindion was nam’d, who conduced him to the(§) Kyau in Noon-day, that he might 
be prefented to 1 yen. All the great Officers of the Court followed them thither in their Habits of 
Ceremony, and refpeftfully prefented themfelves before the young Prince, ^acknowledge him 
Heir of the Crown. , - , - - . 

Tho’ he was thus declared Succeffor to the Throne, if he paffed by the Palace of his Father, 
he immediately alighted from his Horfe, or out of his Chariot, Did he meet with a Palace of 
any of his Anceftors in 'his Journey ? he jnftantly quickned his Pace. By all thefe, Ceremo¬ 
nies he was taught what Obedience and Duty he . owed to his Parents 5, and thus they loft no 
Time in inftnnfting him aright from his Infancy. (j|) Chingvang. could fcarce walk, when he was 
put under the Tuition of Chau kong in quality of fay pau , of Chew ko?ig t in quality of Tayju, 
•Vol. I. 6 D and 


(*) A Glofs fays, Fen ti was a good Prince. Pofterity has 
much commended him: Kya i himfelf knew well that Things 
did not go fo ill: But he wanted they (hould be better than they 
were, fo he exaggerated them, that he might thereby the more 
affeft and influence his Prince. 


(f) Heaven.. 

(j) An ancient Minifter of the Kingdom of Tfin. 

(§) A Place appointed for the folemn Ceremonies in honour 
of Shang ti, Shang, fignifies fuprtam, ti , Emperor, Lord, Mailer, 
(||) An Emperor of the-Dynafty oJ the Chew. 
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of fay konjr in quality of fay tfe. Every one of thefe three Lords had one under him, who 
never left the Prince. Thefirft had the Charge of his Perfon, 'the fecond was his Governor, and 
the third his Preceptor. The Men then chofen to form a young Prince, were recommended by 
their Virtues, and were equally capable to give their Pupil proper Inftruftions. The Lelfons they 
gave him were indeed frequent 5 but their principal Care was, that he Ihould fpeak to none but 
thofe of unblemifhed Morals, and fee nothing but what was decent and regular. In fhort, all the 
Officers of his Train were eminent for Virtue, Gravity and Knowledge, but at the fameTime they 
were ingenious at improving every Opportunity for inftrufting him aright. A Man born and edu¬ 
cated in the Country of either ffi or fju, will infallibly have its Accent; and can a Prince, edu¬ 
cated in the Manner I have deferibed, fail of taking a virtuous Bent ? Confucius rightly obferves that 
Education is, asit were, a fecond Nature; and we naturally do that to which we are habituated. 

When the hereditary Prince was become marriageable, he was made to pafs fucceffively thro’ 
fix Sorts of Apartments, which were fo many Schools. In the firft, which was to the Eafl, he, 
wasinftrufted in the Rites, one by one; and above all, in the Duties he owed to his Relations, 
either by Blood or Alliance. He was there taught to prefer theneareft of Kin, to thofe more 
remote, when all other Circumftances were equal; to treat every one with Goodnefs, and to keep 
them united, every one in his proper Sphere. He then palled to the School of the South, where 
he was taught to make the proper Diftififtions of Ages, and to infpire the younger with Refpeft 
for the elder; to eftablifh Principles of Honour and Honefty among all, and thus, to root out the 
Seeds of Diffenfions and Law-Suits. Then he went to the School of the Weft-, where he was 
inftrufted in the Choice a Sovereign ought to make of the Officers, whom he puts in Polls: And 
the conllant Maxims inculcated here, were to prefer Wifdom to all other Qualifications, to pay 
more particular Honour to 'fuch as had diftinguilh’d themfelves by their Virtue; and to put none 
into great Pofts,' but Men of great Abilities and uncommon Merit, Men capable both to fee 
and to promote whatever was for the Good of the Empire. From the School of the Weft, he 
paffed to that of the North, where be learned the Diftinftions of Stations, and the Regard a So¬ 
vereign ought to have, for fuch as are, by their great Employments and eminent Dignities, railed 
above the Level of Manlynd, in order to preferve thereby the neceffary Subordination of.Ranks in 
a State, and to oblige every one to keep his own. Having palled through thefe four Schools, 
the Prince arrived at a fifth which was of a higher Order. There, under the mofl able Mailers 
he had Inftruftions of greater Depth and Extent. After every LeiTon, he retired with hit fay 
fit [or Governor} who caufed him to give him an Account, of it. If he had millaken Things, 
the fay fu put him right, and fometimes even chaftifed him. But his chief Care was, to incul¬ 
cate in his Mind, and give him a clekr Notion of, the moll important Points,. Thus, his Head 
and his Heart were improved at once ; he became both able and virtuous, and he was qualified 
for Empire. 

Did he begin to form himfelf? In place of the Officers! have named, he. had.others.of lefs 
Authority, but no lefs Vigilance, who examined all his Aftions. He had ail Hillorian who was 
placed near him, onPurpofe to take'Notes of his Aftions for the Day.; another Perfon obferved 
him during Meals, and told him immediately when ever any Indecency efcaped him. In fhort, 
he had a Flag fet up in public, whereon any one might fix what he judged proper to be propoled; 
on the other Side there was a blank Table, where he might write what he had a mind tq 
propofe Ihould be correfted. But if any one had an urgent Remonftrance to make, he had no 
more ado' but to beat a'Drum, and he was inftantly heard.. All this was advantageous to the 
Public, Without being difagreable to the Pirinpe; who, as he was educated from his Infancy .in the. 
Schools of Wifdom and Virtue, had nothing in him. to reprehend, that could occafion to him 
either Grief or Shame. As he was, without Ceremony, inftrufted' in the moll wholefome and the 

moft fafe Maxims, he naturally took every thing in good Part. 

Befides, the Ceremonies inftituted on particular Seafans and Days; and which were never dif- 
penfed With'by the Emperors under the three famous Dynafties, were of great Ufe both to the 
Prince and his Subjefts. Some of them, both taught'and infpired Refpeft to the Sovereign, others, 
Obedience and Piety to Parents, and others, the Rules of Gravity and Decency. . Themoft mi¬ 
nute Obfervance had its allegorical Meaning; for Inltance, it was ufual for the Prince not. to fee 
an Animal deaid'which he had been accuftomed to fee when living, nor to talie,of any'Creature 
whofe Groans lie had heard'when under the Knife of the. Butcher; for this Reafon, he never, 
went near the Kitchens. The EM of all this was, to encourage in the Prince and all about him, 
Sentiments of Goodnefs, Humanity"and Compaffion. If it is afked, why every one of our three, 
famous.Dynallies continued fo long?. I anfwer, from obferving all theie Meafures, but more efpe- 
dally the right Education of the 'Heir to the Throne. 

” The Reverie happen’d under th tffin, Politenefs and Modefty were Virtues fcarce known. The 
Man molt refpefted, was he who yeilded to no-body, who was moll liberal of his injurious Lan¬ 
guage, and moll grolly affronted the firft'. who/ qatne in his Way. Thus, neither the Rites norVir-, 
fue, but the fear of Punilbment was the Prop of Government: So that Chau hau , Governor to 
(*) Mt %, * entertained him with' nothing, but this Maxim, to Day, Heads were cut off, to* 
Marrow, whole Families were maffacred. What was the Event ? fU hay, to Day, mounted the 
Throne, and to Morrow, killed one of his Subjefts with his own Hand The molt refpeft^ 1 
and juft Complaints palled for feditious Murmurs, the moft important Advices were treated as 

. . . . trifling, 

(*) i his was the Name of the Son, whom W whang appointed for his SucceiTor; being the fame who was afterwards called 
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trifling, and the Prince Taw the Head of a Man ftruck off with the fame Indifference as that of 
a Poppy. Muft all this be attributed only to the Nature of the Prince ? By no Means, the great- 
eft Part of it was owing to his bad Education. Of two common Proverbs, one fays, “ If you 
have no Experience in an Affair yourfelf, follow thofe that have fucceeded in it:” The other ; 

“ When the firft Cart overturns, he who drives the fecond is upon his Guard.” 

Our three famous Dynafties flourished long; we know by what Means, we have nothing to 
do but to imitate thefe Means. The Dynafty of the Tfm was foon cut. off; we know the crooked 
Paths they kept,and theTraces of theirSteps are mark’d out to us, fo let us fhun them. To march 
in the Steps of the Tfvn, is to perifti like them. I have faid, and fay it again, that upon the Edu¬ 
cation of the hereditary Prince, depends the Fate of his Empire. But upon what does the Suc- 
cefs of this Education depend? Upon two effential Points } Firft, that he be early inftrutfted. 
Secondly, that it be by Men equal to the Office. When a Prince is inftruded in Time, before he 
receives any Prejudices, good Impreflions have all their Force upon his Heart. There remains 
nothing more then but to put Men about him, who can conduct themfelves wifely and dexte- 
roufly. On the other Hand, if this is delay'd, and if his Heart has got a wrong Byafs, you may 
place worthy Men about him j who may follow him, attend him, and fee his Faults, but rarely 
can they fucceed fo far as to corredt them. The People of ZJand are born with the fame 
Inclinations, and in their Infancy : referable one another evenin' thfif Accents; but when they 
grow up, the Antipathy betwixt them isfo great, that, they catift^ficfyirp one another; Whence 
proceeds this but from Education and Cuftom? I then badReafen;tQ fay, that in order to edu¬ 
cate a Prince aright, he muft be early put into good Hands* hy&eq,!tbis is done/the speeds in a 
manner is certain, and confequently, the Empire is happy.- For, as*-,the Shaking fays,, the Hap- 
pinefs of all the People depends upon one Man. This is what ought to' be thought of, and 
is what moft immediately preffes. (*) 

The moft clear-fighted Mortals fee what is paft, much more diftindtly than what is to come. 
But what is the end of our Rites ? They are to prevent Disorders, as Ghaftifements are to punifh 
them-. Hence, every one muft be fenfible of the Importance, the Neceflity, and the Effe&s of 
Puniffiments. To encourage’dfer Pditftfce bf- Virtue by Rewards, and fo deter from the Purfuit 
pf Vice by Punifhments, are the tW0‘ great Springs of Government. Our ancient Sages have 
made Ufe of them* with a matchlefs Firmnefs, Gonftancy and Equity. I am far from rejecting 
either •, but if I here’ tye myfelf down to the Rites, it is, becaufe they tend to root out the Seeds 
of Vice before they fprfng up. They indraft the People by almoft infenfible Degrees, remov¬ 
ing Vice, and directing us to Virtue fo gently, that we ourfelves fcarce perceive the Motions. This 
made Confucius fay; “ It is a happy Talent tO j bq to determine a Law-Suit aright-; there are 
Men who can do this, and actually do it, but it would be much better ? were there no Law-Suits 
at all.” Let us. feareh for the Mean's.. f * .,, 

They who would aid a Prince in governing well, cannot, hi foy Opinion, do better, than to 
diftinguifh betwixt his- real and principal Ifitetefts, and* thoft Vlifn either are not neceffarily fo;, 
or fo* only in Appearance: and may be neglected without hurting him, Upon this, more than 
any Thing; elfe, depends i Prince’s good or bad Suceefe, Whaf lie chiefly ought to underftand is, 
that 1 great Alterations either for the better of the worfe, are not made all in one Day, efpecially in 
great Empires; that they proceed by little andriittle from remote Gaufes, and that tho their Seeds 
are fown; feperately, yet their’Effbfts appear all at- once. If the ordinary Government-depends 
only upon, the Rigour of Laws,; owd-the Sevsrif/'Of the Princes/thefe Numbers of harlh Laws 
and cruel PunifhmsntSy will be- fthe People with- a load 1 of Curies and Rebellions, 

If on the other Handy; the Prinie ! regard the Rifes and good' Example, 'thebe- Will refijlt from 
the. People a fincete Union among themfelvesy and hearty Affections for hisPerfon. Shi whang 1 
wiflhed as much as Ching tang or Y& vfflg, to do Honour, to Hall of h-i's Anceftors, by -tranf- 
mitting his Crown to lateft Pofterity. Yet Tang and Vii founded, each of them, a Dynafty that 
lafted for b or 700 Years, while that of Shi whang endured but for thirteen - . The Gaufe of fo 
vaft a Difference was as follows, • . v ? 

The Empire may ; be codnparedTo' a Veilel beautiful and ; precious, but brittle. If it is always 
placed uponacbmpadtjfare Place, k-willContiiiue Whblefor a long Time; without this- Precaution 
it will be foon broken. Goodnels, Juftice, the Rites, and Miifie, compofed t firm and compadt 
Bafis, upon which Tang and Fii eftabliftied theit Empire. Thus,, their Dyfiaftics continued for 
many Ages; and their Memories is ? and ever will be, dear to us and pur Pofterity. As for Shi 
•whang,- he eftablifhed his Authority folely upon Terror and Piihifbmefitij,. neither. Virtue or Bene¬ 
ficence having the lead (hare therein f Hence foon followed' the 1 Murmurs and Imprecations of his 
Subjefts who hated him, as being their greateft Eitetny r ‘a"nd he in Perfon had well nigh* fallen a 
Sacrifice; to fo general a Hatred;. His Son doctldnot efeape thfe'Fatk/hM at’ onee loft his Life and 
Empire. This'Event is fo; late, that? it ffiay pafs as one in ouf Days; fo that. I dan produce no 
more interefting Proof to confirm what I'have -advanced. 

A Sovereign may be compared to al Half; the ; Officers of his Kingdom to the Steps of the 
Stairs that lead to it, and the People to the Ground-,, upon which thefe Steps ftand. If the Hall 
is fo raifed above the Ground, that there are betwixt, them,, for. Inftance, 'nine handfome Steps in 
good Repair, the'Look of it is grand ; it has a goodEffed, aiid, we .mount to it with Rcfpeft. 

' V If; 

(*) Perhaps Kya i, to finifh one of the Subjefts of his groan- rian has curtailed. However that map be, he enters on another 
ing took occafion here to mention fome Circum fiances relating Subjedt. 
fo-this Prince, whofe Education was negletted, wltich the Hiflo* 
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If on the other Hand, it is almoft on a Level with the Ground it ftands on, and has a few phi- 
fui Steps to lead to it; we narurally defpife it, and enter the Hall without any Ceremony. The 
Application of this is eafy, and our ancient Emperors underflood it well. For which Rcafon 
they eftablidled that beautiful Variety of different Orders. Neareft their Perfons they had the 
Korn, the King , and the £ Ta fit : (*) Thro’ different Parts of the Empire were dilperfed the 
Korn, the Hew, the Pe, the Pjb, the Nan, without counting the Officers of the different Cities, 
and a great Number of Subalterns. 

The Sovereign, railed above all thefe Orders, appeared fo grand and venerable, that all the Offi¬ 
cers who approached him, being under the Shelter of his Majeffy, were fecure from all Infults. 
The Vulgar have a Proverb: Tho I killed the Rat , I had a Regard for the Vijfel. This Expref- 
fion, tho’ homely, may be applied here. ' ’Tis the Refpeft due to the Perfon of the Prince, that 
makes even the Horfe he rides on, nay, the Straw his Horfe eats, refpeded. Our antien t Rituals 
prohibited any one from looking into the Mouth of this Horfe; and there was a Punifhrnent deter¬ 
mined, for any one that trod upon the Straw he was to ufe. And to this Day, whoever is fit¬ 
ting, when the Table or the Baton of the Prince paffes by, inftantly riles; they who are on foot 
compofe themfelves refpe&fully: If any one either in a Chariot or on Horfe-back, meet the 
Chariot of the Prince, tho’ empty, he immediately alights to the Ground. Can it then be won¬ 
dered at, that our ancient Laws lubjedted, to the corporal Punifhments they preferibed, only fuch 
as were of an Order inferior to the Pa fu? D-pubtlefi our wife Legiflators thought it in fome 
Meafure inconfiftent with the Refpedt they owed the Prince, to fubjed to thefe Laws any one 
who by his Rank approached his Perfon; and always believed that as the Prince raifed none to 
diftinguifhed Ranks, but Men of true Merit, it would have been abfurd to have employed any 
fuch Means to keep them in their Duty. 

And indeed we don’t find in Antiquity, that a wife Prince punifhed any one with Death. 
Matters are a good deal changed in that Refped ; they whom our ancient Emperors called by 
way of Diffindion, when they fpoke to them, ('f) Pe fit, Pd kyew, are liable to be capitally 
punifhed; even they, whom to this Day, our Emperors, when they meet them, honour with a 
Civility, are not exempted. The Kong, the Hew, and the Vang themfelves, are fubjeef to the moft 
infamous Punifhments, as well as the meaneft People. Their Vifages are branded, their Nofes flit, 
their Hair cut off, they are whipt, expofed in open Roads, and are fometimes cut in Pieces. Nay, 
I muff fay more, it is no rare Thing to fee Officers of the higheft Rank fuffer the moft ignonimous 
of all Punifhments, by having their Heads cut qff. To pufh things to fuch Extremities, to pay 
lo little Regard to the higheft Diftinftions, befides that they are. the means to make, the Pof- 
feffors of them take vile Inclinations, is going againft the Proverb, and paying no Refpedt to the 
Veflel. 

Another Proverb fays, That let the Shoes be never fo well, made, they won’t make a Pillow, and 
however neat the Cap may be, it won’t mend the Shoes. Formerly, was an Officer broke for Cor¬ 
ruption ? His Fault was mitigated to the World, and it wasonly faid, that he had not duly attended 
the Rites. Was he broke for Debauchery ? The Harfhnefs of that Expreflion . was foftned, and 
it was laid, (+) that the Curtains about him were too thin. If he was broke for Weaknefs or In¬ 
capacity to difeharge his Duty, it was faid, that -his fubaltern Officers obeyed him ill.' When an 
Officer then was declar’d culpable, if the Fault was not of a high Nature, he immediately refign’d 
his Employment, and Matters went no farther. ; If his Crime was capital, as foonas the Prince 
had pronounced it to be fuch, the Officer turned towards the (§). North, made the ordinary Obei- 
fances, firft condemned, and then actually put, himfelf to Death. So much did Antiquity refpeft 
Greatnefs even when Guilty. But muft they then'efcape? By no means; let them be cafheered, 
let them be punifh’d, nay, put to Death,.if they deferve it. But to feize them, to baftonade them, 
to bind them with-Ropes, to deliver them up like.the meaneft private Perfons to the vileft Officer 
of Juftice; can be Spectacles profitable neither to the Small nor Great. 

It is pernicious to the People, from whole.minds it erafes that excellent Maxim ; Refpefi thofe 
who are over you, and who by their Rank are venerable. It is pernicious to the Great, in whom it 
damps thofe heroic Sentiments which their high Stations infpire. It is pernicious to the Prince, 
as naturally tending to weaken the Zeal of thofe upon whom principally depend both his Glory 
and Safety. For this Reafbn, the Rites have always recommended to a Prince, that he fhould 
treat his Minifters and other great Officers with Civility. Otherwife, the People will forget the 
Duty they owe to their Superiors; the Effedts of which Negle <3 may be in Time felt by the Prince 
himfelf. The great Men will forget themfelves; and feeing themfelves outwardly degraded, will 
degrade themfelves, if we may fo ufe the Expreflion, inwardly too. No more will they entertain 
any Sentiments-of Honour; but acquit themfelves fuperficially of their Duty,, and catch at every 
Occaflon of plundering, felling, enriching themfelyes with, and negleding the public Good. It 
their Prince is diftrefs’d upon any occafion, they ;will take but little Concern, nay, perhaps aid the 
oppofite Party underhand, and rejoice at his Difficulties; when they fee the State and the Prince 
both in Danger, their firft and only Care is to provide for their own Safety. 


(*) Perhaps the Hiftorinn has here likewife cut off fome Cir- 
cumttanccs; at leak what follows, has no Connexion with what 
g°es before; Kya i in the Thread of this Difcourfe, fpeaks of the 
Regard a Prince ought to have for his Minifters, and other great 

Officers. ° 


(t) Mj igrand Uncle, as European Princes fay! my’CouJin, to P e ' 
fons of a certain Rank. , 

; ■ ft) Contrary to th e Cbine/e Cuftom, it,being fcandalons the 
for Men and Women to be feen together in Common. 

(§) The Emperor fat with his Back to the North, and hia r- 
to the South. 
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yang was a great Officer under Chong bin. When CM p§ had defeated and hilled Chong hin, 
he offered an Employment to Yu yang, who accepted of it. Chau a little after overcame and 
put to Death Cbipe, upon which Yu yang appeared inconfolable, and did all he could to place the 
Son of Chi pc upon his Fathers Throne : Hiftory lays, he made five different Attempts for that 
purpofe, but all without Succefs, One alked of Yu yang his Motives for a Con dud fo different 
from his former, with Regard to the two Princes he had ferved. Chong bin, anfwered he, ufed 
me almoft like the moft vulgar of his Subjects, tho’ I was under him a great Officer; fo I took 
but a vulgar Concern in his Fate. Chi pe treated me according to the Rank I held in his King¬ 
dom, and my Grief for him is proportioned to his Relpedt for me. 

And indeed, if an Officer, for whom a Prince lhews a due Regard, is not zealous in that 
Prince’s Service, he muft be a Brute. When Affairs are on a right footing betwixt a Prince and 
an Officer, the latter forgets even the Interefts of his own Family to ferve thole of the State. If an 
occafion happens that he may be a great Gainer, or muff be a confiderable Lofer, he neglefls all 
Advantages, and hazards every thing rather than to defert his Duty: In Ihort, he facrifices him- 
felf without Referve to the Service of his Prince. But thefe Dangers are rare, when the Prince 
treats his great Men with the Regard prefcribed by the Rites j for then there are no Differences 
among the Princes of the Blood, who after they have lived in Friendlhip, have the Satisfaction 
to die in Peace, and to be buried with their Fathers. There.are.no rebellious Wars among the 
tributary Princes, each lives and dies in Quiet at Home. Good Minrfters feek for no Pretences 
to retire from Bufinefs, which, to their laff Breath, it is ,their Pleafureand Duty to difcharge. 

The Officers of War do the fame, and willingly die, on a- Breach, orjn the Frontiers of the Em¬ 
pire. This is meant by the Expreffion j A wife and an accomplished Prince it fafe m Ramparts 
of Gold. A Comparifon that lhews the Relation betwixt him and, his Grandees. Such were the 
happy Effects of their Union, betwixt our ancient Princes and their great Officers j but alas 1 Since 
their Days, this Maxim is much negledted, this good Cuftom is abolilhed. Is not this deplorable? 

Fhe Emperor Kang hi’s Remark .] Kya i, like an able Minifter, faw the means of preventing .the 
Ieaft Troubles, reforming Abufes, and regulating Manners. No Time, no Station of Life efcaped 
him. His Underftanding like a flaming Torch lighted him thro’all. What an Unhappinefs 
was it for a %yan and a Kyang to banilh fo great a Man, and to lofe the Benefit of his vaft 
Capacity?" ’ 

Another Difcourfeo/ r Kya i, to Induce the Emperor Ven ti, to lay up Stores of 
Corn and Money. 

(*) f \ TJJNtfe fpeaking of the People, laid, that they might be inftru&ed and formed to. 

V good Morals, when there was wherewithal to feed them. But no Antiquity, even the 
moft remote can produce an Inftance, nor is there any to this Day, of a People continuing long 
faithful in their Duty, when they wanted the Neceffaries of Life. It was an old faying, that a 
Man who did not labour the Ground was in danger to want Bread. A Woman who negleds 
to work at Stuffs, may be foon without Cloaths. The Neceffaries of Life are not all to be had 
at all Times. If they are not frugally managed,'they muft run Ihort. Such were the Maxims of 
Antiquity; Maxims which they pra&ifed, and whereof the exad Obfervance formed the Bafis 
of their Government. Thus they never wanted Neceffaries. 

At prefent, Agriculture is negleded. Vaft Numbers of People live upon the Fruits of the 
Earth, which very few cultivate. This is equal to a Famine. On the other Hand, Debauchery 
and Luxury increafe; this is the fame as if Troops of Robbers plundered the Empire. When 
Robbery and Famine prevail at once in a State, for what can one anfwer ? Forty Years ago, the 
Dynafty of the Ban began. They did not lay up the leaft Referee* either publick or private. This 
a wakens Compaffion when one confiders it. If Rain was ever wanting to fall juft at the Time 
it was expeded, the People were inftantly alarmed. Was there a fcarce Year? One bartered 
away his Degrees, another difpofed of his Children. This is no unufual Thing. When a State 
is upon the Brink of Ruin, can the Father or the Mafter of it be without Dread? That Years 
of Famine may come, is to be expeded. Yu and Yang have themfelves paffed thro’ tbefe ffiock- 
ing Proofs. Let us fuppofe, that by Misfortune, 2 or 300 Leagues of a Country proves barren. 

How ffiall this be remedied? At the fame Time, fuppofe our Frontiers are invaded, and wears 
obliged to fend large Armies to their Defence- how are our Troops to be maintained ? There is 
War and Famine at once, and the Empire impoverifhed without having any Refource. 

It commonly happensrin thefe Cafes, that the daring and the ftrong:take advantage of the Op¬ 
portunity to affemble, to plunder, and to rob where ever they can. While the weaker are for feme 
Time fupported by the Price they get for their Children, and thefl they periffi miferably. Thefe 
are not vainTerrors j you know they are not. You are but half Mafter of the Extremities of your 
Empire which want but an Opportunity to revolt. If fo a cruel Piece of News were brought 
you all of a fudden, how-would you behave? Would it be then time to deliberate ? Believe me, 
there is nothing of fo great Confequence, as to lay up in Time good Magazines of Provifions: 

This will as it were, fecure your Empire. When the Treafury is full, and Frovifions abound, 
every thing is calm ; and the State is .equally able to make a Defence, or to puffi a Conqueft. 

(*) A Glofs fays, that the'erefting of the Granaries which the Emperor had m every City in China, was owing to this Difconrfe. 
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The firft Step to this is, effeAually to labour for the Re-eftablilhment of Agriculture. Do all 
you can, that your Subjects may each live upon the Fruits of his own Culture. There are every 
where infinite Numbers of idle and vagabond People: And how many others improperly apply 
themfelves to Employments ufelefs in Society ? Difpatch all fuch to cultivate the Lands which 
lie barren to the South. This is the belt and the moft profitable Employment. Nay, if it be 
neceffary, don’t fpare even Force. Thus, you will have in all Parts, wherewithal- to lay up Re- 
ferves of Provifions j and by procuring Plenty, you can allure the Repofe of all your Empire, 
whereas, now it is in a dangerous and a melancholy Situation. This is what afflitffs me. My 
prefuming to give you this Advice, proceeds only from my Zeal for the Glory and Welfare of 
your State. 

The Emferor Kang hi’j Remark .] The - Fundamentals of Government confift in inftru&ing 
and feeding the People. When we behold with what Vehemence and Zeal, Kya in thofe Days, 
fought to promote the publick Good, we can’t help faying; This is a Man whom we may juftly 
call a proper Counfcllor for a Prince. 

A G/oJs.) In Confequence of this Difcourfe, Ven ti publilhed Declarations to animate the Peo¬ 
ple to Agriculture ; and revived the ancient Rite of cultivating the Earth with his own Hands, 
to give them an Example. 

Chang, funamed Li vang, was the laft of the Children of Kau ti, Founder of the 
Dynafty of the Han. If hen his elder Brother Ven ti became Emperor , he made 
him King oj Wha y nan. The new King afterwards committed many Faults , 
and Ven ti, who was naturally mild, took no notice of them , till wearied out 
by his repeating them, he ordered a Tfyang kyun (*),■ who was at the fame time 
a Hew, to write the following Reprimand to the Vang o/'Whay nan. Thd 
the Tfyang kyun wrote with his own Handy it was in Terms , which Jhewed 
that it was by the Emperor's Orders. 

G REAT King. I have heard, often of your Refolution, your Jufiice, your Continence, 
Honour, and other good Qualifications; that is to fay, that (f) Tyen treating you as one of 
its Favourites, has crowned you with its Gifts, and given; you Qualifications to form you for a 
(+) Shing ; this is what you ought carefully to attend to: But it would feem by your'Conduct that 
■ you do not, fince you are ungrateful for the Gifts of Tyen. Our prefent Emperor no fooner 
mounted the Throne, but he made you .the Vang of Whay nan from a Hew. You thought 
yourfelf fo little deferving of that Honour, that it was with Difficulty you accepted it. However, 
he in veiled you with the Kingdom, which on his Part was a Angular Favour. Since that Time, 
you have never appeared at his Court; you only once made a Step to aflc Permiffion for that pur- 
pofe, but far from demanding it in the regulated Forms, and with the Refpe<a due to a Sovereign; 
you did not even exa&ly obferve the Regard due from a younger to an elder Brother. 

Bcfides, you have of our own Authority, and as it were toffiew its Extent, put to Death a 
Perfon of the Rank of Chu hew. Our Emperor is unwilling to enquire into it,.but this is an 
extraordinary Indulgence. _ The Emperor by our Laws, has the foie Right of filling up the great 
Employments in every Kingdom ; yet you, rejecting a Minifter regularly nominated by him, 
prefutnptuoufiy demanded that'you might be admitted to appoint another. Our Emperor was 
willing to difpenfe with the Law, and to indulge you in this. Could there be greater Conde- 
feendance. You next attempted, as it were, to degrade the Chu hew in your Territories. You in¬ 
filled upon their keeping Guard in Linnen Habits at Chingting the Burying-place of your ((|) Mo¬ 
ther. . This the Emperor would not permit, but it was as it were degrading yourfelf, when you 
was thus deprived of the Homage of the Hew, fo that in this, he Ihewed a Regard to your 
Dignity. This is a frelh Obligation you lie under to him. 

Reafon would teach, that you ought to exert yourfelf in anfwering the Goodnefs of the Em¬ 
peror, by an exaft Obfervance of all your Duties: On the contrary, by the Licentioufnefs both of 
your Words aiH Adhons, you give him frelh Matter of Offence, and ruin your own Charafter 
throughout the Empire. This indeed is judging very ill. All that your Family or your lelf 
now poffels, comes originally from your Father Kau ti. He many Times endured the Inclemen¬ 
cies of-Air, expofing himfelf to. the Dangers of Battles and Sieges, where he was covered with 
glorious Wounds. Why did he fuffer this ?■ It was to eftablilh his Family. Inllead of applying 
yourfelf' fenoufiy to imitate fo worthy a Father; inllead of performing the Tft and other Ceremo¬ 
nies, which may revive in your Mind the Ideas of his Virtues and Exploits'; you are forming an 
extravagant Piojedt of degrading the who are dependant on you, to the Rank of the com¬ 
mon People. To.degenerate thus into Pride and Avarice, is not to perform the Part of a worth/ 
Son. Not to be able to maintain things upon the fame Footing on which you received them 
from your Father, is to betray a want of Capacity and Wlfdom. To make a Point of guarding 
the Sepulchre of your Mother, and to negledt that of your Father, is' to Ihew a Refpeft for the 
qne and not for the other, and thus to overthrow all good Order, In your repeated Violations 
of the Emperor your Mailers Orders, where is your Submiffion and Obedience ? In your Neg¬ 
lect of Duty to your elder Brother., where is your Obieramce of the Rites? In your infliaing on 
■ your 
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your greateft'Officers infamous Puniffiments, where is your Clemency ? In ffiewing the greateft 
Contempt for the Vang and the Hew, that you may honour and raife a worthlefs young De¬ 
bauchee, whofe only Merit is his Sword, where is your Underftanding ? In ffiort, in negledting 
all Study, in flighting all Council, in running blindly into every Suggeftion of your Paffion, and 
Caprice, where is your Conduit ? Great Prince, beware! The Way you tempt is dangerous, and 
may lead you to your Ruin, nay, if I may fo fay, you degrade your felf from the Dignity of Vang. 

In Head of flaying at your own Court, there with Majefty to receive the Honours due to your 
Dignity, you flutter about, and piqueing yourfelf upon equalling Mong fwen, you affedt to ait the 
Bully; how indecent is that? I repeat it once more, all your Steps are fo dangerous, that if you 
take not Care in Time, I dare pronounce, that (*) Kau ti will receive no more Offerings from your 
Hands. Formerly Chew hong put to Death Vpuan Jhu, and imprifoned pay Jhu , in order to fe- 
cure the Dynafty of the Chew. When kong Prince of pi, put to Death his own Brother for Rebel¬ 
lion. pin Jhi whang put to Death two of his Brothers, and fent his Mother a great way off, 
in order to feCure the Peace of the Empire. Kin vang, whom your Father Kau ti had made 
Vang of ‘lay, defended that State very ill againft the Hyong nu ; and Kau ti deprived him of his 
Charge. The Vang of T/i pe took it in his Head to raife Troops: Our Emperor did himfelf 
Juftice. Such were the former Proceedings at the Court of Tfi and Chew. We have likewife 
taken a View of what has been tranfadted in our Days, by the pin and the Han. And will you 
pretend to difpute with the Emperor, regardlefs of thefe Examples, both ancient and modern ? 
Ridiculous! 

If you do not amend, your Quality of being the Emperor’s Brother, cannot exempt you 
from being judged by the Laws. If Things come to that Pals, you are infallibly ruin’d, and your 
Officers great and fmall, efpecially your Minifters, muft be involv’d in your Fate. To lofe in this 
Manner, at leaft, your Rank and your State, to become the Objedfc of Compaffion to thofe of the 
meaneft St ations, to fee your Officers punilhed, and draw the Scoffs of a whole Empire upon your 
own Perfon, in ffiort, to be a Stain to the Memory of your god-like Father, is what muff be 
very difagreeable to your Spirit. Set then about a Change. Write a refpedtful Letter to your Bro¬ 
ther, and acknowledge your Fault in thefe Terms: “ (-f*) I had the Unhappinefs to lofe my 
tc Father in my Infancy, the Troubles of the Lyu then fucceeded, and lafted for fome Time. 

* c Since your Accefliori to the Throne, that happy Change and. your Favours puffed me too much 
“ up; Blinded by Pride, I have committed many confiderable Faults, which, when I refledtat 
“ prelent upon, fill me at once with the moft fenfible Grief, and the beft grounded Fear. ’Tis 
“ with thefe Sentiments, that humbly proftrate upon the Earth, without daring to raife myfelf. 
te I wait for the Chaffifement I defer ve.” ■ 

If you behave thus, the Emperor, as he is your Emperor,- will allow himfelf to be mollified 5 
and as he' is your Brother, will be highly pleafed at your return to your Duty; Each of you 
will poflefs your high Ranks with a mutual Contentment. This is what I wiffi, and fure tis of the 
greateft Importance to you, that ferioufly weighing my Advice, you inftantly follow the Courfe I 
fuggeff} for if you hefitate long, the Arrow will be difcharged, and it will be in vain to endea¬ 
vour to flop it.. • 

A Glofs,) Li vang was difcontented at this Letter, and held on his former Ways foon after, he 
was judged in Form, and banilhed. 

The Advice that Kya i firopofed under the'Emperor Ven ti, to diminijh the Power 
of the tributary Princes by dividing their Eftates, was renew'd by Shau tfb, 
under King ti, the fucceeding Emperor. The Matter was brought into the Coun¬ 
cil , whereupon the, U and Tfu revolted. King ti retraced, and facrifced 

Chau tfo, as if he had given the.Advice. There is nothing in the Dfcourfe 
of Chau tfo on this Occafon, hit what we have already feen in that of Kya i* 
fo I but juft mention it, and proceed to other Difcourfes of that Minifer . 

A Difcourfe upon War, addrejjed to the Emperor King ti. 

1 H A V E, heard, that fince the Acceffion of the prefent Dynafty to the Throne, the.($) MuM 
have made many Incurfions into our Frontiers, and always carried off a Booty, either more or 
lefs confiderable. In the time of (§) Kau hew , in . one Irruption they forced feveral Cities, ravaged 
a large Extent of Country, carried off a great .Quantity of Cattle, and either killed or made Slaves 
of many of the Emperor’s Subjedts. They returned fome time after by the fame Quarter we oppo- 
fed them with feme Troops, but we were defeated; and a good many ofour Officers killed upon 
the Spot It is a common faying, that t£ Victory infpires even. Cowards with Courage. And a 
tc defeated Army can fearce fupport itfelf. Since the Days of Kau hew , thefe Barbarians entered 
thrice bv Lorn ft, and came always off with Advantage. At prefent it is otherways; Our Troops . 
that lie on that Side of the Empire, fuftained by the Protedtion of (||) the She tji, and directed by 
vourwife Orders, liave revived the Courage of the neighbouring People, and we are m a Con- 
1 . ditiorl 

called Hjong m. 


(*) He here infinuates to Li vang, that he may come to lofe 
his Life. What follows proves this to be the Senfe. 

f-H The Cbinefe Expreffion is equivalent to this: 1 hey lay 
literally, your SulieB bad the Utthappinefn and above far I haw 
heard their Expreffion is, pur Svbjetl has heard. The Chtnefe, not 
excepting the Vang, make ufe of this Term when they ipeak 
to the Emperor, 


(J) The fame, who by way of Contempt, are 
Hjtmg fignifying iVickeb, Cruel j Nu a Slaw. 

■ .(§) The, Queen Dowager of Kauti. 

-(D) This appears to be a tutelar Spirit; but the Cbinefe are 
fo little agreed upon the precifc Signification of thefe two Let* 
ters, that I chofe not to uanflate them. 
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dition not only to refift, but to conquer them. There have paffed already feveral A&ions, i n which 
we defeated the Barbarians, tho’ they had the Advantage in Numbers. 

S r r, The Difference of this Succefs is not owing to the People of Long ft, who of them- 
felves are not more nor lefs brave than they were, but to the Generals and Officers. A Book en¬ 
titled Lhe Art of War fays, T That there are no People, however brave, who can be called in, 
“ vincible, but there are Generals, of whom it may be faid, that they never were beaten." No¬ 
thing is then of greater Importance, either for the Reputation of your Arms, or the Safety of 
your Frontiers, than the Choice of your General. 

Befides this Choice, there are three other Things of the utmoft Importance to the Succefs of 
War to what Battle, and to which a good General ought to attend. Firft, the Ground, which he ought to know 
owing. perfectly well, in order tb be able to make all Advantages of its Situation. Secondly, that his 
Men become Warlike, by a continual Exercife of their Arms. Thirdly, that the Arms, of 
which there are different Sorts, be all excellent.. As to the Ground, if the Country is incumbered 
OftheChoice with Rocks, Woods or Rivers, or tho’ level, if covered with Buffies, and rank Grafs, he ought 
Of Ground!** to employ his Infantry; fxnce a Soldier on Foot is then better worth two others, either on Horfe- 
back or in a Chariot. On the contrary, if he meets with a plain level Field, or a Trad of high 
lying Ground, without either Woods or Rocks, he ought to employ his Cavalry, for then a Horfe- 
man or a Charioteer is worth ten foot Soldiers. If the Rifings of the Ground are frequent, the 
Valleys narrow, and feperated with a great many Rivers, the beft Arms are Bows, ffiorter Arms 
are then of fmall Ufej nay, of fo little, that one good Archer is then worth a hundred Soldiers 
other wife armed. Where they meet with Thickets and Woods, they muff have rccourie to their 
Hatchets, for then- one good Hatchet-man is worth more than two Pike-men. In Defiles and 
Windings, the Sword and Dagger are of ufe: A Man thus armed is then worth ten Archers. 

Men. As to the Men themfelves, the fubaltern Officers ought to be chofen, and the Soldiers well 
difeiplined. Otherwife they will know nothing of Encampments or Marches, it will be eafy to 
difperfe, and impoflible to rally them j they will let flip every Advantage, and neither have Cau¬ 
tion to prevent forfeen, nor Dexterity to extricate themfelves from unforfeen Dangers. They will 
not know when to obey the Signal, either of the (-f*) Drum or the Kettle-Drum ; and a hundred 
fuch raw undifciplined Men are not worth two. 

and Arms. As to their Armour, if offenfive, -it muft be found, handfome, and fharp. If defensive, it muft be 

ffcrong and thick. You may as well expofe a Man naked to the Waift, as allow him to carry a 
bad Cuirafs; A Bow that wants force, is not fo good as a Dagger. An Arrow that does not fly 
{height, is as'bad as none. And if it does fly, what is the ufe of it if it has not Force to pierce ? 
A Man had as good be without Steel, as to have it blunt and bad. If a General does not watch 
over this, and if his Soldiers are but ill armed, five Men are not fo good as one. The Book I have 
cited goes on. “To lead on an Army ill provided with Arms, is to carry Men to be butchered. 
“ A Prince who puts a General at the Head of wretched Troops that are to fight, in Effect, deli- 
“ vers them up to the Enemy. And the General, who negle&s thofe Points we have touched 
“ upon, is aTraytor to his Prince: lnfhort, a Prince who makes an ill Choice of a General, aban- 
“ dons his Dominions to his Enemy. Their Maxims are very juft, and ought to be weighed.” 
Maxims of ’Tis farther faid, and juftly too, that as there is a Difference betwixt great and little, between 

States” 1 ftron S and weak > between what is difficult and dangerous, and what is eafy and favourable, a 

Man muft underftand and attend to all thefe Circumftances, before he can determine aright how 
he is to aft Different States ought to have, and generally have, different Manners. The Max¬ 
ims of a fmall Kingdom avetoyeild to a greater, that it may procure Peace. The common 
Maxim of little States is, whenever Occafion ferves, to unite againft a greater Power. The Maxim 
of our Empire is, always to oppofe Barbarians againft Barbarians. 

Advantages The Hi lit, with whom we have now to do, have three Advantages which- we want. Their 
over t)ie Country is full of Mountains and Ditches, to which their Horfes are accuftomed, and in which 
Ckkeje. neither our Horfes nor Chariots can enter, far lefs, aft. Thefe People are accuftomed to make 
irregular Incurfions from their Youth, and while they are galloping over Mountains and Plains, 
know how to ffioot very exaftly from their Bows. As neither our Horfes or Chariots can come, 
at them, how can our poor foot Soldiers make Head againft them ? Befides the Hu lu fear neither 
Wind nor Ram, Hunger nor Thirft. They are much fitter for Fatigue, and more hardened to 
Labour than our People. But when we engage them in a plain open Field, we have great Advan- 
am j 0 f tlie * a S es - b® Evolutions of our Cavalry and Chariots put them in Diforder. Our large Bows do 
chtmje over p xet ? u * : iP ri at a gieat Diftance j theirs make no I-mpreffion upon us. When we come even to 
them. handy Blows, our Men armed with good Cuiraffes, keeping ftill their Ranks, with either their 
Swords or their Pikes in their Hands, and fuftained by our Archers, foon rout the Barbarians. 
When our Men fkiraufh or fight everfo little at a Diftance, the defenfive Arms of thefe Bar¬ 
barians being made of nothing but Skins or Wood, are foon broke to Pieces If both Sides dif- 
mount and engage Hand to Hand, fighting only with ffiort Arms thefe Hu Id refift us ftill 
lefs. As they are accuftomed only to fight on Horfeback, they have'not Refolution enough to 
maintain-a Difpute on Foot. J , 

By thisReckoning, we have feven Advantages over thefe Barbarians, for three that they have over 
ns. It we add to this, that we can eafily bring ten Men into the Field for their one: the Viflory, 
appears ftill more certain. However we may always fay with great Truth, that Arms are fatal 
■ Inftruments, 

p) A Glofs Jays, That the Signal for Battle was given by Drums,- and for a Retreat, by Kettle-Drams. 
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Inftruments, and War is a dangerous Trade. The greateft and the ftrongeft may there, in an • 
inftant, be levelled with the meaneft and the weakeft; and it fometimes happens, that by too 
determined a Refolution to conquer, a Defeat becomes total and irretrievable. Then Repentance 
is too late. To tread warily, and to leave nothing to Fortune, is always a good Maxim. There are 
fome of thefe Strangers that voluntarily fubmit to our Laws; of thefe may be form’d a Body of fe~ 
veral Thoufands. They are a Race as hardy and as laborious as the Hu lu: They have all their 
Manners and all their Qualities; and in my Opinion, may be of great Ufe. We ought to provide 
them well in Arms both offenfive and defenfive, and put at their Head one of our bed: Officers; 
who is beforehand a little acquainted with their Manners, and who knows how to gain them : 

We ought to recommend to this General, to employ thbfe Troops,, only in Defiles and Paffes, 
and to make Ufe of others in open Fields. This in my Opinion is the Way to hazard nothing. - 
Tradition informs us, that an undemanding Prince makes his Advantage of every thing, even of 
a Fool’s Words. What am I, but a Man without Wifdom, and without Merit ? However I don’t 
defpair, but that your Majefty’s Wifdom will find fomething in this Difcourfe that may be of Ufe. 

Another Difcourfe of the fame Shan tfo, to the fame Emperor, upon the Manner 
of fe curing the Frontiers of the Empire. 

I FIND that under the Dynafty of the Tfin, Shi whang from the North, attacked Hit m# (f) 
and Tang ywe in the South: He took Arms, not to guard; his Frontiers and fecurehis Subjects, 
but to gratify an unbounded Pride and an unfatiable Avarice : Thus before he faw his ambiti¬ 
ous Defigns take effedt, he threw the whole Empire , into Diforden It is a true Saying, That to 
make War upon an Enemy with whofe Strength or Weaknefs we are unacquainted, is to hazard 
all. Shi whang found this true by Experience. The Country of the Hu mi is very cold, the 
Bark of the Trees there are about three Inches thick. The Men fubfift themfelves upon the 
Flefh of Creatures half raw, and drink nothing but Milk; the Skins of the Beafts are hairy and 
thick, and the Skins of the Men are as hard in Proportion, and as well formed to endure exceflive 
Colds. Tang yw$ on the contrary, is a-Country where is almoft no Winter, and where the Heats 
are long and violent, but don’t much affetft the. Inhabitants; who are accuftomed to them. The 
Troops of Shi whang could not bear the Rigour of thefe Climates. They who carried them their 
Proyifions perifhed upon the Road; and no body went to fuch a Country, .but with as much 
Unwillingnefs, as if they had been going to receive a Punifhment • 

In effedt, they who were condemned to this Service were, iff, Officers who had been faulty; 

2 d ,'Thofe who had married in order to be free from the Authority of their Fathers; and laftly. 

They who had been branded with Infamy, whofe Father 'and. Mother had been People who. 
adl by Violence, and, contrary to their own Inclinations, are - by no means to be depended upon. , 

The Method of Rewards is muph better; where there is a Fro|)e<a either, of Preferment or Spoil, 
the Soldiers and common People will rufh upon the Fire, aud. expofe themfelves to the greateft 
Dangers. But in . thefe Expeditions of Shi whang , both Soldiers and Subjects had a thoufand 
Dangers to encounter, and no Reward to expedt. Thus every one forefaw. the impending Mis¬ 
fortunes of the Dynafty of the Tjin. No fooner had Ching jhin given the Signal and taken the 
Field, after poflefling himfelf of Ta tfe , but the People flocked, to-him from all Sides, as the 
Waters of a River follow their natural Couvfe. Thus ended the Expeditions, to which Ambition, 

Pride and Avarice prompted Shi whang. 

'It ris not furprizing that the HU attertipt frequent,Incurfions into our Frontiers. The Reafon is 
this; They are a People not indebted to the Culture of their Grounds, either for Food or Ray men t. 

Flefh and Milk furnifh them with the former, and the Skins of Beafts with the latter. They have ’ 
neither Towns nor cultivated Fields, nor fettled Habitations, but wander up and. down like Sava-1 
ges. Do they find in a Spot Pafturage and Water for their Herbs ? There they flop. Are they) 
in want of Grafs? They decamp and feek it where it is to be found.. In fhort, to come and fir 
go cofts them nothing. It is their ordinary Employment. Let us then fuppofe, that this Nation 
when hunting, fhould make an Irruption into our Frontiers in feveral Places : The Princes of.. 

Ten, of fay, of Shang kyun and Long ft, who are upon the Boundaries of thefe Lands, have fo 
few Subjects to oppofe them, that if your Majefty does npt fend Troops thither, the People in thefe 
Quarters muft be expofed ; and if not fupported, Fear may induce them to fubmit to-the Enemy. 

To fend Troops, is attended with another Inconveniency: A few will not anfwer the Defign ; 
and a large Army takes a confiderable time to be drawn together.' Nay, when it comes into the 
Field, the Hit are retired too far to attack them. Conftantly to. keep up. a large Body of Troops 
there, is a vaft Expence. To difband them, is inviting the'Hit to renew their Incurfions. Thefe 
are the Inconveniences that have long fubfifted, and attend the Empire upon that Quarter. 

' In order to obviate them, nothing fcems to be more expedient, than to .eftablifh new Colonies 
all along our Frontiers, to encourage Families to fettle there, by. giving them the Property of 
Lands'. For this effedt, Forirefles ought to be built, furrounded with good Walls, and furnilhed 
with (*) Stones and other Arms. Every, one ought to have a reaforiable Extent of Land, and to 
be placed as near the Pafies upon the Frontiers, as Conveniency will allow of; And each Dif- 
Vol. I. 6 F trict, 

(fl The Names of Countries. likewife call them Pair, but there is this Difference betwixt the 

! (*\ The Cbinefe fays Pm, whicli figriifies a Machine for throw- two Chiheje Characters, that the firft is 9 a Jhc, and the fecond He 
% Stones : But how it was made, or howit threw the Smrsno pan. Now Me figmfies a Stone, lie Fire. Pat CgniJies Wrapped 
body knows. Ever fince they have bad Cannons in China, they up, to wrap up, tec. . 
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tria, where at lead a thoufand Families ought to be fettled, fhould be dlftindlly marked out by 
Rivers and other Boundaries. For this Effedt, Houfes muft be firft built, and Provifions made for 
whatever isneceflarv for Agriculture; then let fuchas are couvided of certain Crimes, andfuch 
as have by fome Aft of Grace efcaped their deferved Punifhments, be fent thither. As there will 
not be fufficient to People the Country, certain Criminals may have Power to ranfom them- 
ielves, by fending certain Numbers of Slaves both Men and Women, who fhall go thither. Ho¬ 
nour may lilcewife be decreed, for iuch as (hall contribute voluntarily a certain Number. I a 
fhort, if all this is not diffident for the Purpofe, certain Honours and Rewards muft be propofed 
to fuch as will willingly go; and Magiftrates muft be ordered, to furnifh fuch as are unmarried 
with the Means of maintaining Wives, without which, it will be difficult to fix them there. 

Not only every Family muft be furniffied with what is neceflary for Agriculture, but Laws 
muft be eftablifhed that are advantageous for the Society in general. For Example; if the Enemy 
fhall make any Inroads upon our Lands, and any of them be taken Prifoners, the Magiftrates 
fhall be obliged immediately to pay a reafbnable and a fixed Price for the Property of half the 
Slaves thus taken, which Property fhall devolve to thofe who have taken them. Thus thefe Peo¬ 
ple, partly from a Profpedt of Advantage, partly from their own mutual 'Defence, as Allies and 
Relations, will become hardened, and ready to fall upon the Hu, if they fhall rebel. As they 
will be accuftomed to the Climate from their Youth, and acquainted with whatever relates to thefe 
Barbarians, they will the leis fear them, and be more able either to reftrain or conquer them, than 
any Troops fent thither for that Purpofe. Thus you will fhun the Inconveniences that attended 
Shi whang, and muft attend every Prince that fends out his Armies upon fuch an Expedition. 
You will fecure your Frontiers by procuring them real Advantages, which will encreale in pro- 
grefs of Time; and thefe Eftablifbments when made, will leave a grateful Remembrance of 
your Virtues and Glories to future Ages. 


The Emperor having agreed to this Achice , Shau tfo drew up the following 
Memorial, which he prejented to hisMajifly, 

G REAT Prince. I hear with Joy, that your Majefty is determined to fecure your Fron¬ 
tiers by eftablifhing Colonies, which for the future will fave a vaft deal of Expence and 
Trouble. You cannot give your People a more folid Proof of your Goodnefs, than by thus cut¬ 
ting off all Occafions of future- Inconveniencies. There is no more now to be done, but that 
your Officers fecond your Majefty’s good Intentions; and like wife and diftinguifhed Men, ma¬ 
nage the, Inclinations, and win fo upon the. Affections of the People who are firft tranfplanted, 
that they fhall have no dccafion to regret the leaving their native. Country. In this Cafe, I dare 
affure you, that there will be no want of Colonifts; and that in a fhort time, all the poorer Sort 
of People will encourage one another, and aflemble themfelves to go thither. 

Befides thefe Colonies will anfwer two Purpofes: The one is the Cultivation of defart Coun¬ 
tries; the other, the Security of the Frontiers. With Refpedt to the firft Point, what is to be 
obferved according to the Method of the Ancients, is as follows; Before any City is built, or any 
Diftria: regulated, Care muft be taken to pitch upon a healthy Place where the Waters are good, 
and where the Soil, by the Beauty of its Tree's and the Quantity of its good Vegetables, is pro- 
mifi’ng and inviting. When fuch a Spot is fixed upon, then the City may be built, and its De- 
•pendances on all Quarters marked out: The good and arable Lands muft be divided, and 
each one’s Poffeffion bounded by hedges of Communication. Every Houfe ought at leaft, to 
have one Parlour, and two convenient Chambers in good repair, fecured with'fufficient Doors, 
and toleiably well furniffied; fo that thefe new Inhabitants finding there whatever is neceflary, 
may the more eafily forget their ancient Dwellings, and more cheerfully improve their new Set¬ 
tlements. Each of thefe Cities ought to be provided with Phyficians and (*) U’s ; the one to take 
care of the Sick; the other of Burials and funeral Ceremonies. Marriages muft be promoted, 
and the Cuftoms of mutual Rejoicings and Condolences, attended with mutual Affiftances, en¬ 
couraged ; Burying-Places muft be affigned them; in fhort, nothing muft be wanting that is re- 
quifite to their fixed and lafting Settlement. 

With Refpeft to the.fecond Point, which is the Security of the Frontiers; what I have far¬ 
ther l^ ned of the Ancients to be neceflary on this Head, is as follows. That all the Families of 
the Diftrift.be divided into fives; That every five Families be under one Head. And that every 
fifty Families be incorporated in a Li, which is to be under a Chief of greater Diffindfion than 
the former. That four Li thus formed may make a Z/jw, which fhall be under an Officer. In 
fhort, that ten Lyew may compofean I, which is to have a Commandant, who fhall be fuperior 
to all the other Officers. That the Officers be Men who are well acquainted with the Country, 
and-the moft proper to make themfelves popular, That every fubaltern Officer fhall have regu¬ 
lated 1 imes, when thofe under him are to perform the'ir Exercifes, to which all the younger Peo¬ 
ple muft duly repair. > That every Officer fhall be at theHead of his refpetfive Troops when 
they marchr againft an Enemy. That the People of one Diftrid fhall not be allowed to fettle 
in another, but that being accuftomed one with another, they may live in Harmony together. 
Thus, if an A arm ffiould fpiead at Night, they will the better know one another’s Voices in order 
^? ftance \ ? n , the % tim£j during the Heat of Combat, they will more eafily 
0 lei j and tho at a Diftance, will more readily expofe themfelves even to Death 

(*) h h Plain, that this Expreflion has not the Signification of a toor or Magician, which it has elfcwhere. 
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For their common Safety. That to all thefe Regulations, Rewards, be appointed for the Brave, 
and Punifhments for the Cowardly: Thus in a fhort Time, we may hope to fee Soldiers, who 
will never turn their Backs upon an Enemy. 

Under the Empire of the [aid King ti, the King ofXJ refolved to attack the King 
of Lyang. As he had no lawful Reajon for fo anjufl a Proceeding, Mey 
ching endeavoured all he could to diflhnade him, and for that end drew up the 
following Difcourfe. • 

S IR; It is a common and a true Saying, that if a Prince, is accomplifhed, every thing fuc- 
ceeds well with him. If he is inconfiftent with himfelf in any Point, a Angle Slip will 
make him mifearry; and that Mifcarriage often brings him to the Brink of Ruin. Shun, not¬ 
withstanding he was afterwards Emperor, did not poflefs a (#) Foot of Ground. Tu t whole 
Jurifdidion did not extend over ten Families, few himfelf Matter of the whole Empire, and of, 

I don’t know how many other Princes. ’. Ching tang and Vu vang were born Princes, yet nei¬ 
ther of them was pofTefled of ten Leagues of Ground. Each of thefe in his Life-time became 
Emperor, and Founder of an illuftrious Dynafty. What was the Secret of their Succefs? In a 
few Words it was this; Being careful to do nothing that could make them blufh before dyen (-f~), or 
that could hurt them in the Affections of the People, they always followed the Dictates of that 
right Reafon they had received from dyen, and looked upon themfelves as the common Fa¬ 
thers of their Country. Their Subjects on their Part, anfwer’d this Conduct with fuitable Sen¬ 
timents of Affection. There were none in Pofts during their Time, who were afraid of ruining 
themfelves, for making a plain and frank Declaration of whatever they thought conducive to the 
Public Well-fare. Thus, thefe great Princes met with Succefs in their Life-time, and with Fame 
and' Veneration after their Deaths. 

I wifh I were able to difeover the Bottom.of my Heart, and to fhew the Zeal from which I, 
fpeak. I know of how final] Importance I am, and how much Reafon I have to fear you will 
flight my Council. However, I beg you will give fome Attention, or rather awaken the Senti¬ 
ments engraved upon your oWn Heart on this Occafion. Suppofe there were a Rock equally high 
and rugged-, at whofe f’bot there lay.ah unfathomable Abyfs. Suppofe that .a Man-loaded with a 
vaftWeight, were placed upon the Extremity of this Rock in fuch a Manner, that half hanging, 
half Handing, both he and his Load were prevented from falling entirely, only by a (£) (mall, 
weak Thread. What Man in fuch a Situation, feeing on the one Hand that his Fall was hin¬ 
dered By next to nothing, and on the other, that if he did fall .he mull infallibly perilh; who I fay, 
would not tremble? And yet, allow me to fay it, this is very near the Condition you are actually 
in : But it is only in your own Power to efeape the,Danger v ^ into which you are' 

engaged, is infinitely (§) difficult and dangerous. Give it up, and in the Twinkling of an Eye, you 
may be allured of a (||) permanent Profperity. To be able to pals the reft of your Days in Peace, 
in Joy, and the Poffeffion of a powerful State, and yet to engage your Forces in an Enterprise 
equally painful and fruitlefs, allow me to fay, is what I cannot comprehend the Meaning of. 

Some People there are whom their own Shadows frighten, and to i-hun the Sight of it, are 
always foolilhly turning and returning. But would-they peaceably remain in a Shade, the Phan¬ 
tom would difappear, and they would be eafy. The belt Method for a Man who is afraid to be 
over-heard; is to hold his Peace. The Man who is afraid his Project fliould be ,known,, had heft 
abandon it. Is boiling Water upon a large Fire ? To blow upon that Water with one’s Mouth, 
to allay the Boiling would be fruitlefs; the only Way would be to take away the Fuel; any other 
Method would be (-f) ridiculous. The Happinefs ofPrince and People both, depends upon certain 
Foundations, which ought to be well eftablilhed. Their Un^appinefe Rkewife has.it Seeds, but 
the wife. Man crufhes its Growth.- To fucceed in this, the-,,moR;minute Beginnings mufl: be 
watched. F,or that which appears but an inconfiderble Matter at fir ft, in a fhort time, becomes 
important and weighty. The Water which-, diftils from the .Mountain day, in a long Courfe makes 
itfeif a Paflage thro’ the Stone, which one would think had been wrought by a Chiflel.. A Cord 
frequently drawn up and down thro’ a Plank in the fame Place, becomes at laft two Pieces, tho’ 
it is longer a doing than if it had been cut by Steel.. In fhort, that Tree, which, tho’ now ten Foot 
in Circumference, was railed from a very imall Seedling, when tender and young, was every 
way .flexible, and might have been eafily plucked up. But how vaftly different is it now from 
what it then was? m Evil is of the fame Nature. Think upon thi& my Prince, I conjure you, 
think upon it ferioufly. Do not begin to abandon, nor change the wholefome Maxims of your 
Anceftcrs; Such a Gondud never goes unpunifhed. fVv. ■ 

The Emperor Kang hiV Remark] When this Remonftrancewas prefented, the Pefign of 
Fang had not yet taken Air ; and very few People were acquainted with it: For this Reafon, 
Mey ching, thro’’ all this Piece, fpeaks in too general, and fomedmes in dark Terms. But Fang 
■underftood him. • . 

Difficulty, as there would be in foaleing Heaven. 

(II) Orig. .As firm as the Mountain ?«)i. 

( 4 .) The Chinefe is j It would be as it were to run with Fag¬ 
gots, in. order to quench a Fire. 

- (J) A Clefs.] Fang had no Regard to this Remembrance 3 he 
made War and periihed. 

We 


{*) The Chinefe Expreffions: He had notfo much Ground as 
could ferve him for. eredling a. Stile, or driving a Stake-, 

(F) Heaven ' 

(j) The Chinefe fays, a Hair. * ‘ - 

(§) The C/«W/FExpreffion is:. There is as much Danger as 
an Egg is in, to be cniilied by a heavy Weight, and as much 
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PFe have already feeu the Declaration which the Emperor Vu ti made, by which 
he demanded of the wife Men prefented to him , efpecially of Tong chong 
fliu proper jidvks about Government and other Points. The Anfivers of 
’ Chong ihu were Jo long, that I Jhatt only give feme Pajjages. 

Ext raffs of the Anfwers of Chong fhu, to the Emperor Vu ti. 

Y OUR Majefty, in your Declaration, was gracioufly pleafed to command, that fome Infor¬ 
mation may be given you about what is called the order of (*) Tyen, (Heaven) and about the (-)■) 
Nature and Aifedtions of Man. This is a Talk to which I own myfelf very unequal All I can 
do in Coniequence of your Commands, is to inform your Majefty, that, after a ferious Exami¬ 
nation of pa ft Events, particularly cf thofe in which we are inftrudted by the (J) Chun tjju } 
nothin'* feems to me more capable to infpire Princes with a filial and refpe&ful Awe, than the 
Method in which Tyen ufes to deal with Men. When ever a Dynafty begins to deviate from 
the right Ways of Wifdom and Virtue, Tyen commonly lends them fome Chaftifement in order 
to reclaim them. If the reigning Prince pays no Regard to fuch a Warning, it employs Prodi¬ 
gies and extraordinary Appearances to infpire him with a juft Dread. If all thefe are ineffectual, 
and the Prince perfifts; his utter Ruin is near. 

By this Condudl of Tyen, it is plain that his Heart is full of Tendernefs to Princes, and that 
he means only to reclaim them by Correction. In effeCt, his Defign is to aid and fupport them; 
and he never abandons them, till their Diforders proceed to the laft Extremities.* The moft effen- 
tial Point then for a Prince, is, that he ufe his utmoft Efforts, Firft, to receive InftruCtion and 
Lights in whatever relates to his own Duties. Secondly, to make fo good Ufe of them, that he 
m ay daily advance in Merit and Virtue. Thus, and no otherways may a right Change be wrought, 
and happy Confequences expeCted. “ Do not relax in your Endeavours Day nor Night,” lays 
the Shi king > “ Ufe your utmoft Efforts,” fays the Shu king : Would not all this feem to fay, that 
there is a Neceffity to put a Violence upon one’s Self in thefe Cafes? 

The Dynafty Chew was wretchedly torn in Pieces, under the Reign of Tew vang and Li mfig. 
But when there arofe a Prince, who inceffantly called to Mind the Virtues 'of his Anceftors, and 
• animated himfelf by their Example, to fupport the Glory of that Empire he had received from 
their Hands, who applied' himfelf as well to remedy the Abufes, as to fupply the DefeCts of Go¬ 
vernment ; (§) Sbang tyen affifted him, and furnifhed him with able Minifters. Hence he always 
fucceedfid. Under him the good Government of the firft Chew revived. He was a SubjeCt of 
the Poets in his own Time, and after his Death, his Memory was celebrated j as it continues to 
be to this Day, by Elogies. 

Such is the ordinary EffeCt of a fincere Attachment for Virtue, and of that continual Ap¬ 
plication recommended by the Shu king. What this Emperor obtained by thefe Means, another 
might have obtained in the fame Manner: For tho’ Honpyr commonly attends Virtue; yet, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, it is not Virtue that raifes the Man, fays Confupus , on the contrary, it is the Man, 
that can give a value to the Virtue. The Peace or Difquiet of States', their Ruin or their Glory 
depends upon Princes, When any one of them lofes his Empire, this Event is not to be at¬ 
tributed to the Order of Tyen, who deprives them of their Power to maintain themfelves- on the 
Throne, but to their own Imprudence and Diforders: I know, that it is very truly faid, that the 
Foundation of a Monarchy is a thing beyond the Forces of one Man to compafs, that it is a 
Boon from Tyen, perhaps the greateft he makes to Mankind, and that the Confent of the Uni- 
verfality of the People to own one Man as their common Parent, and the happy Omens that 
attend fuch a Confent, are, as it were, the great Seal pf Heaven in his Favour. But befides that, 
even this, in fome Sort, is only the Confequence of Virtue, which, as Confucius fays, does not long 
remain by itfelf; befides this, I fay, we never fpeak thus, but where we* treat of the Founda¬ 
tion of a Dynafty. 

. After having let the good Princes Tau and Shun, their Government, their Virtues, in Contrail 
with the bad Princes Kyi! and Chew, and the unhappy Confequences of their Vices, Tong chong ft 11 
concludes in thefe Words: 

“ So true it is, that the Manners, of People depend on thofe who are over them, as the Clav 
upon the Wheel depends upon the Potter who forms it, and as the Metal in the Crucible depends 
upon the Founder, who throws it into what Mold he pleafes.” 

Fie then fhews how the Corruption of Manners, tho’ before'very great, grew ftill more excei- 
five under Shi whang. And then he goes on, 

“ The beft Carver in the World, fays Confugm, cannot work upon a Piece of rotten Wood; 
and it would be lofing ones Pains to prop an earthen Wall already old, and which threatens to fall 
every Moment. In fuch a Situation did thzHan, who fucceeded the ffm, find the Empire. For this 
Reafon, in Spite of the greateft Qualities and good Intentions of our Emperors, lince the Begin- > 

ning 

O The Cbhcfe fays, Tgen Ming. , ftation, 

(t) The « Exprdfion is j Sing Tf ™which perhaps fl) Name of a Book, faid to be written by Cmfucim. 
muit be tmnflated. Rea on and the PatBons. This is often (§), Sbang, fignifies Supreme, Tyen the fame as elfewhere: _ 
tlw Scare of thefe Words. If is enough to mention this here Reader may make his own Obfemrion upon the Meaning 

for we commonly ufe the moft general Signification in the Tran- this PalTage. 
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ing of the Dynafty, they haye not obtained all the good Effe&s which were to be wifh’d for. 
It would feem that the greater Care they took to deferve Succefs, the lefs they met with. They 
•made Laws, but all the Eftbd of them was to augment the Number of Criminals, They gave 
Orders, which only ferved for new Occafions of Frauds: This is as if one Ihould try to hop the 
bubbling of boiling Water, by throwing other boiling Water upon it. Allow me, that in order 
to explain my Thoughts, how fo great an Evil may be remedied, to ufe the Companion of a 
Kin (*). Sometimes the Keys are fo difordcred, that it is in vain to endeavour to tune them, by 
touching them here or there. The fhorteft way is to change the Strings, and new mount the 
Inftrument. If a Kin is not new mounted when it has Occafion, the mo ft able Mufician in the 
W or ld, will not be able to give it its right Melody. 

’Tis thus of Government. Why has not. the Succefs till this time never anfwered the good 
Intentions and Cates of the Han? Becaufe they working always upon the Ground-Work df the 
Government of the 7 fin, had no other Aim but to avoid their Exceffes. The Government of the 
Ancients muft be recurred to ; above all, you muft begin with a hearty Endeavour for the Corner- 
fion of the People, and for making them in love with Virtue.. For Want of beginning here, all 
the Means they employed during the feventy Years they reigned, were unfuccefsful. Try this. 
Great Sir, and endeavour to procure to your People, the Inftrudtion of which they Hand in need. 
By your Regulations, and, by your Example, inlpire. them with an Efteem for Virtue. Lay a 
greater Strefe upon this, than upon Proclamations, Sentences and Punillrments. You will fee 
the Reformation of Abufes, and the Profperity of your Government,, advance in Proportion with 
the Pains you take. Succefs and Plenty will * follow thofe Calamities that are now too frequent 
The Shi king fays' j “ Procure the real good of your People, let not the leaft Individual -efcape 
your Care: Tyen (Heaven) will crown you with Bleffings.” It thusfpeaks to thofe who govern* 
and informs them, that it is thus, they can draw down the Rewards of Heaven. But what muft 
the Princes do more ? They muft honour and pradtife the five (ft-) Virtues. It is by making them 
fiourilh, that a. Prince deferves the Affiftance of Sfyen, the Prote&ion of the Quey jhin and 
that he puts himfelf in a Condition, to .make the happy Effeds of his Government, felt to the 
u-tmoft Bounds of his Empire. 

SECOND DISCO tU S E. 

I N. the fecond Difcourfe, .which is only a Confequence of the former; he fuggefts to Vu ti , to 
re-eftablifh the (£) great College, or the great School, in order to furnilh the Empire with, 
good Mafters, capable to inftrudt and to form bis Subjeds to Virtue. He bemoans the fmall 
Number- which were 'then in the Empire. He hbt oiijy fuggefts that the great- College fhould be 
re-eftablilhed in order to encreafe their Number, but tWt hpne ’feoulil bp ppt into places of Ttuft, 
except Men of Merit, and no Regard ougbtto be had to the Sons of great Officers, who had 
nothing to recommend them but their Riches, or at moft, the Services of their Fathers. He 
blames the.advancing fuch to Employments, as had nothing to plead but the Merit of a Parent, 
and defires that they ihould advance only by Degrees. ' ; 1 

’Twas riot thus, .continues he, in former Ages; Then, every different Genius had a fuitable 
Employment allotted; a Capacity that were but midling, was always employed in midling Af¬ 
fairs. Wa's there a Perfon whofe Merit was extraordinary, theyrhade no Scruple to advance him 
all of.a fudden ;to the moft exalted; Station. * Thus, a Man by having the Meads of exerting 
his Genius, he . was of, /great We to the Public: At prelent, it is otherways. A Mah of the 
moft diftinguilhed Merit,: remains a long time in the loweft Obfcurity: : And a Pdrfon vvhofe 
Talents are but ordinary, jumps at once into Employments far above his Comprehenfion,. 

T BIRD D ISC OUR S «E. 

I N this third Difcourfe, long chong Jhii, after excufing himfelf for having fo ill digefted the 
Matters he had treated' ;pf iii the foregoing Difcourfe, returns to the main Point, whiehr fe- 
gards the Inftrudtion and Reformation of the People. He Exprefles himfelf thus : • - ' 

Anciently, fays he, befides that all the 1 Officers in the Empire made it their principal Study * 
There were other Officers eftabliflied on purpofe to watch over it. In this confided the Bafts of 
their Government: And nothing was fo> much at Heart, as tb ineulc^tedh ? the People both by 
InftrudHon and Example, a fincere Love for Virtue. By theft Meali&'fometimes it happened; 
that there'was not' one Criminal found throughout the wBole Empire. But of late, this excel¬ 
lent Method has been difufed. The People tfeus negleded, haveabandoned Juftice, and blindly 
follow their Lulls, without the Dread of any Laws to reftrain; them.- There are nowfuch avail 
Number of Criminals; that every Year'they may be counted by (§) Wan. If one attend ever 
fo little to this vaft Difference, one cannot help concluding, that the ahcient Method muft be 1 
Ubfolutcly followed : And this the ([|) Chun tfyu makes us'fully fenfible of, when it cenfures every 
thing that deviates from wife Antiquity. All that is.required-of, and commanded to Men by Tyen, 
is: comprized under this ‘Word Ming ( 4 -). To fulfill all that this Expreffion fignifies, is the 
Vol. I. 6 G . Herght 


• .(*) An: Jnlb-flment of Mufic much efteemedin China. - 
.ft) Viz, lin, Charity s I, lufticej Li, the Oblervation of the 
Rites; Chi , Prudence ; Sing, Fidelity. . ,' 

ft) In Cl’iue/e, called fay hya , fay, fignifies great, Very great. 


the greateft in all Refpefts. Hyo, fignifies to Study j Study, or a 
Place of Study, and acquired Science. 

(§) Ten Thoufand. - (||) A Book written by Confucius. 

■ (.].) Ming, fignifies Order, Command, fuperior Wifdom. 


4 &? 
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Height of human Perfection. The Powers or the Faculties which every one brings into the 
World with him at his Birth, are all comprehended under the Term (*) Sing: But, our Nature, in 
order to bring it to the Perfection of which it is capable, muft be aided by Inftrudtion. All the 
Paffions natural to Man are comprehended under the Word (f) tying. But thefe Paffions mult 
have Rules to hinder them from running into Excefs. The elfential Duties of a good Prince, and 
his frit: Cares are, refpedfully to enter into the Views of Tyen his Superior, and conform himfelf 
to its Orders: To procure to his People the Inftruftion which is neceflkry to give their Nature 
the Perfection of which it is capable. In fhort, to make Laws, to eflablifti the Diftinftion of 
Ranks and other Regulations, which may beft anfwer the End of preventing or flopping theUn- 
rulinels of Paffions. Is there a Prince who omits none of thefe Duties? Ilis Throne is'firm, and 
his Government eftablifhed upon a folid Foundation. 

Man has received from ‘Tyen his Ming , but it is different from other Beings, even Animals. 
From this (J) Ming, fpring in a Family, the Duties of Father to Son, of Son to Father, &c. In a 
State, thofe betwixt Prince and Subject, and the Difference and Refpeft due to old Age. Thence 
proceed the Union, Friendfhip, Politenefs, and the other fubordinate Links of Society. Thefe are 
the Charafterifticks of Superiority that Tyen has given to Man, above all other created Beings upon 
Earth. Tyen has produced the five Grains, and the fix Kinds of domeftic Animals for his Nou- 
rifhment. Silk and Wool, &c. for his Cloathing. It has given him the Faculty of taming for 
his Ufe, Oxen and Horfes; even Leopards and Tygers may by him be fhut- up into Cages, and 
brought under Subjection. In Effeft, it is owing to a celeflial Intelligence, that he is raifed above 
other Beings. He who underflands, as he ought, his own Dignity, and the celeflial Nature he has 
received, will not debafe himfelf to the Rank of inferior Creatures, but maintain his own, and 
diltinguiffi himfelf from them by the Knowledge he pofieffes, and the Regard he pays to Cha¬ 
rity,'Juftice, Temperance, the Obfervance of the Rites,, and the other Virtues. The Efleem he 
entertains for thefe leads him to pradife them j at laft, they become fo agreeably habitual, that 
his doing of Good and following Reafbn becomes not only a Duty, but a Pleafure. To him who 
has attained to this Perfedion, is properly given the Name of Wife : And it is in that Senfe, that 
Confirm fays,no Man ought to be called#^, who forgets his Ming, or mifunderffands his Nature. 

Ching fe Jyew t an Author who lived towards the End of the Dynafly of the Song, fpeaking of the 
Difcourfe from which thefe Paffages are tranferibed, fays: Of all the Literati, wjio wrote under 
the weftern Han, Chong Jim appears to me, to be the only one who has altefed nothing in the 
Doft fines of Corfu pus and Men pus. Thus he often reminds his Prince of the Maxims and 
Examples of the ancient Emperors Yau and Shun. 


]N T yen ngan, in a Difcourfe addrejfed to . the fame Emperor , touches upon two 
Points. Firft , the Luxury that reigned. Secondly, the War which was car¬ 
rying on. , 

A T prefent, nothing is to be feen all over the Empire, but Luxury and expenfive Follies upon 
curious and magnificent Equipages, Habits and Houfes. Never was all Refinements upon 
fenfual Pleafures, carried to fuch an Extravagance. There is no jumble of Colours ■ but what is 
worn. Every Day produces new Concerts, and Delicacies for. the Palate cannot be any farther 
improved’ One would fay, that there was an univerfal Endeavour in the Empire to give a Loofe 
to all the Paffions. The, People have got fuch a Tafte, that there is nothing glaring and affefted 
but what they covet; To allow of thefe foolifh Extravagancies, is to teach the People to love 
them, and to follow their own. vicious Byafs. Whatever is fine, ornamented, coftly, or curious, 
naturally ftrikes the Senfes, and eafily deduces. Repafts ferve no longer the End of Nouriffi- 
ment, but of Gluttony and Debauchery. Mafic, whofe original Defign was to calm the Emo¬ 
tions of the Heart, ferves now to kindle up the mod fhameful PaffionS A fincere Attachment 
to the Rites,, is now degenerated into Oftentation, Grimace, and fuperftitious Vanities. Diffimula- 
tion and Chicatie, have turned WifHotn out of Doors. I would willingly know if Tricking, Of¬ 
tentation, Gallantry,and Intemperance, are good Leffons for a People? Are thefe the Means of 
keeping them in their Duty ? Surely not ; and one needs not be aftonifhed that they make a new 
Progrefs in Crimes every Day of their Lives. What I wifh for is, that your Zeal for your Peo¬ 
ple and the Good of your State, may fet you, upon remedying thefe -Diforders asfoon as poffible, 
After he has flaarply- expofed the bad Confequences of Shi whang's ambitious Expeditions, he 
makes the Application and goes.on. 

I hear of nothing at prefent, but military Expeditions; Here Fortreffes are built, and there the 
Barbarians are attacked: Such a People has fubmitted, and we are going to attack fuch another. 
The Iiyong, nu are terrified, and. we have burnt (§) their Long tfing. Thefe Defigns are ap¬ 
plauded by all your Council: For my fhare, I can eafily fee how certain of your Minifies and 
Officers may find, their Account in all thefe: But is this for the Good of your Empire? I main¬ 
tain at is not. When you can enjoy a profound Peace, needlefly. to involve - yourfelf in foreign 
Vvais, to make ufelefs Conquefts, and to drain your, own,State, is not to aft as the Father of your 

■ . ■ , People' 


(*) Nature,, 

(t) Inclinations, AfflAions, Paffions. 

('45 Ming .the fame as above-; but here the Authorapplics Mine- 
and Sing to the fame thing. Fix to right Reafon, according to 
the Book Chmgyong, which begins.with thefe Words. Tyen Min* 
chin at 'tjfing. 'fynming, and Sing, have the fame Signification!' 


It is Ming, fay the Commentators, fo far, as it comes from % tn - 
and it is Sing fo far, as itconftitutes Man. „ 

(§) A Glofs fays, that this was the Place, where them 1 4 
pie..-perform’d their Tfi to 0yen. [that is, made their Offerjnt* 
See the Note, p. 3 1 1,1 
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People. From an unbounded Ambition, or merely to gratify yourfclf, to irritate the Hyong ?:u, 
who are willing to be at Peace with you, is to very ill to provide for the future Repole of vour Fron¬ 
tiers. Thele Expeditions, tho’ attended with the defired Succefs, may really be looked upon as 
Misfortunes, which will draw with them a long Train of Unhappineis. The Relentment of 
thefe Barbarians will continue. What will your Subjects who are their Neighbours fuffer here¬ 
after ? and how many Alarms muft your other Subjects feel ? Believe me, thefe are not the Means 
to prolong the Dynaity of the Han. 

We fee on all Hands, the forging of CuirafTes, the fcowring of Swords, the fharpening of Arrows, 
and the bending of Bows. Nothing is met on the Roads, butArmies marching, .and Waggons loaded 
with Proviiions; but we meet them with Grief. Whatever may be told you to the contrary, thefe 
are the Sentiments of all, except a very few of your Subjeds. And it appears to me, to be fo 
much the better founded, in that the moll: terrible Revolutions have been produced by Wars. 
Is a Prince feen in any Difficulty ? then bad Defigns begin to be hatched. Such a one polleffes 
in die pleart of your Empire ten Cities, and almoft a hundred Leagues of Land : Your Houle 
is then no longer in Safety: Take Care: Shi whang was entirely taken up with his ambitious 
Projects. A Man of no Confequence at the Head of Troops, armed with almoft nothing but 
Sticks, gave the Signal, which haftened his Ruin. Now a-days, there arefome who want nei¬ 
ther Credit nor Power, and are much more to be dreaded. Think upon it, Prince j the greateft 
Revolutions often depend on inconfiderable Circumftances. 

Frequent Remonf ranees were made to the Emperor Yu ti, hecaufe Luxury prevail¬ 
ed in his Reign, and Agriculture was negkSied. This Prince , one Day.ad- 
drejfmg himjelf to Tong fang fo, faid to him ; J want to reform my People • 
figgeft to me'the Means, and lay before me the Meajures you think mof pro¬ 
per. Tong fang fo anfwered him in Writing, in the following Terms . 

S I R, I might propofe Tan, Shun, Tu , Tang, &c. as Patterns for your Imitation, but their happy 
Reignsf have been long over. Why fhould we go fo far back ? I will confine mylelf to Times 
. not fo' remote, and to domeftic Examples. I propole to you thole of Fen ti) whofe Reign was 
fo lately, that fome of our old Men have had the Happinefs to fee it. But Fen ti, whenraifed to 
the high Dignity of (*) Tyen tfe, and in PofTeffion of the vaft Empire of which you are now Mailer, 
wore none but rough-ipun Cloaths without any Ornaments. His Drawers were made of an ill 
dreft Skin. An ordinary Belt ferved him for keeping his Sword. His Arms had nothing in them 
that were curious j his Seat was a very indifferent Matt5 and his Appartments had no Furniture 
that was either coftly or glaring. The Ornaments and Riches of his Equipage, confifted in Bags 
full ofufeful Writings, with which he had been prefented ; ithe Embellishments of his Perfon 
were Wifdom and Virtue, and the Rules of his Condudt, Charity 1 and Juftice. All the Empire 
endeavoured to imitate thefe aimable Examples with which they were charmed. 

Now a-days, We fee Things quite different. Your Majefty is pentup within the vaft Circumfe¬ 
rence of a Palace, which of itfelf is a large City 5 you undertake a prodigious Number of new 
Buildings, and give each of them fine Names. On the left is the Palace of Fong whang; On the 
right that of Shing ming : So that in general, it is a Palace of a thoufand, or rather ten thoufand 
Gates. In your inner Apartments, your Wives are loaded with Diamonds and other precious 
Ornaments. Your Horfes are richly harhfdfled, and even the Collars of your Dogs are coftly. In 
ihort, you caufe Wbod,and Clay tb be cloathed in Embroidery: Witnefs thefe theatrical.Chariots 
whpfe Evolutions you love fo well j every thing there is dazling, rich and curious: On this Side 
you caufe to be founded and eredted Bells of a hundred thoufand Pound Weight: On the 
other Side you are making Drums, whole Node equals thatrof Thunder. In fhort, there is 
nothing to be feen but the Commedies and Dancings of the Daughters of Ching. I frankly own 
to you, Sir, that to behave thus, to carry Luxury to fuch an Excefs, and yet to endeavour at the 
fame time, to inculcate upon your Subjedts Frugality, Modefty, Temperance and Application to 

Agriculture, is to aim at an Impoffibiiity. . 

1 If ..than, .your Majefty confults me in good earneft ; if you really defign to follow my Advice, 
or at i'eamyvant to know my Opinion, I would advife your Majefty to bring : together all that 
Trumpery of vain Ornaments; to pile them up in a Square, and then let them on Fire, that all 
the Empire may be witnefs of your Reformation. If you begin thus* you may become a lecond 
Tail, or another Shun.. Our lays; “ There are certain' Points fo efiential, that when they 
are perfedlly obferved, the reft follow a-courfe.” > ■ 

Ching te /yew fays of this Piece : So was a little tefty, he had his own Way of reprefenting 
Things: But he was otherways, an upright, fincere, and an able Man:: Fil ti employed him a long 
time. ‘ : ’ ‘ • - ! ■ ■, 

(*} That is Emperor: I have before explained the Literal Meaning of .this Expre/Iipn. 


Under 
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IV/iT the fame Emperor Vu ti, Kong fun hong his Minifter of Statepropofed 
“that the People flsould be prohibited the Ufe of the Bow: Vu ti ordered that a 
Deliberation flmilA be made on this Head. U k yew prefented a Writing to the 

Emperor, in which he gave his Opinion againft it. 2 he Extra hi of his Difi. 

courfe is as follows. 

i CHI WHANG, during his Reign, made fuch a Prohibition. His true Motive for making 
V) j t was t0 prevent the Revolts, of which he had fome Reafon to be afraid 3 it is true, he made 
a Handle of another Pretext: Some Quarrels happened, in which, fome on both Sides were killed. 
He then gave out that it was in Order to prevent thefe Diforders, that he published this Prohibi¬ 
tion, which wasobferved with Rigour, but did not at all prevent thefe Commotions. All the 
Difference was, that they then fought Hand to Hand with Spades, or fuclplike Inftruments of 
Handy-craft or Agriculture. Shi whang was likewife unfuccefsful in preventing that which was 
his true Motive for making this Prohibition. Not with {landing of this Order, he was beaten by 
the Forces of a very inconfiderable Perfon, who were rather armed with Staves then Weapons ; and 
foon after he himfelf loft his Empire. 2. There are at prefent, fay fome, a great many Robbers, 
and this Prohibition will diminifih their Numbers, or at leaft render them lefs hurtful: But it will 
be fo far from anfwering this End, it will even deftroy it. The Wicked will break this as 
well as other Laws, and the Virtuous alone will obferve it. They will thereby be out of a Con¬ 
dition to give good Advice to the Bad, who will foon become more infolent.. 3. The intended 
Prohibition is againft the Cuftom of our ancient Emperors, who were fo far from depriving their 
Subjects of the Ufe of the Bow and Arrow, that they recommended to them the Ufe of both, 
and' appointed proper Times for that Exercife. We read in the Book of Rites: “ When a Son is 
born into a Family, a Bow and Arrow are hung before the Gate/ 

Under the Emperor Swen ti, new Eftablilhments were made , and the Lands upon 
the Frontiers towards the Hyong nu, were cultivated. Upon thefe lafi de¬ 
puting the Grounds , there was a Battle. Several Chinefe were made Prifo- 
ners, and foon Jet at liberty. Some were for laying hold upon that Opportu¬ 
nity ^ and for engagingSwch ti to make War. Whey fyang, one of his Mi¬ 
ni dors , oppoj'ed this, and , in order to dijfwade the Emperor from it, made the 
following Difcourfe. 

W HEN there are Commotions, of Rebellions in a State, and if they can be quelled only, by 
the Force- of Arms; in fuch a Cafe, War is juftifiable. When an Enemy unjuftly in¬ 
vades a Kingdom, makes a great Ravage, and will -hearken to no juft Terms; to take Arms they 
{or the Defence of our Country, is entering into a neceflary War. When the Difference is 
about Trifles, when Pride and Jealoufy has a greater fhare in the Refentment than Intereft, it is 
a War of Anger and Frenzy. • When the Defire of being enriched with its Spoils, is the Motive 
of invading an Enemy’s Country, it is then a War of Avarice. Laftly, if it is only to acquire 
Glory, to (hew a Superiority, or to humble a Rival; it is a War of Vanity and Ambition.' In 
the two firft Cafes, a People feldom fucceeds, but in the two laft, never. This is what is commonly 
ft id, and this common-Opinion of Men is founded upon the ordinary Condudt of Tycn. But it is 
vilible that the Hyong nd have no Intention to attack us: They have made no Irruption upon our Ter¬ 
ritories; They have indeed difputed a Piece of Ground, upon which our People, intended to make 
a Settlement. The Difpute grew warm: Some Prifoners were made: But they were afterwafds 
very handfomly fet at Liberty: So : that it is not worth while to take any farther Notice of it. 

Neverthelefs, I underftand that your great Officers of War prefs you to put them at the Head 
of Troops, in order to march into the Country of the Hyong nu. If your Majefly confent to 
this, what Name will you give this War? In my Opinion it will neither be juft nor neceflary. 
Betides, your People, efpecially thofe on that Quarter, are already fo miferabie, that the Father and 
. the Son are reduced to make Ufe of the fame, wretched Habit : I know not.how many People live 
upon Roots, and wild Herbs. What will be the Confequence,. if you march thither a numerous 
Body of Men? Even tho’ they may be victorious, their Victory will be more deftruddve than it 
can-be ufeful. It is laid, (*) that Wars are folio wed, by bad arid barren Years. It is likewife laid, that 
. this proceeds from the Inclemency of their Seafons, introduced by the Groans and Sighs of People, 
ruined by the Confequences of War's. . But if Famine fucceeds to War, let us iuppo.Ce, that 
it is by a. ufelefs Foreign Conqueft. being made; will not that occafion a vaft deal of Diforder at 
Home ? For my Chare, I believe this is fo much the more to be dreaded as the Governors of you 1 ' 
Provinces, and even the Men who are in the moft exalted Stations about your own Perfon, are 
very ilUhofen : Becaufe Corruption and Diforder thereby encreafe every Day;. Becaufe it is » a 
rare thing for a Son to kill his Father, a younger, his elder Brother, and a Wife, her Hufbamb 
This very Year, two hundred and twenty two Crimes of this kind have happened. 

THo’ there were no other Diforders or Troubles to be feared, can this Evil of itfelf be looked 
upon as Slight? And yet your Officers, without giving themfelves any Trouble, prefs you. to 
King into the Field an Army, on a very trifling Occafion, againft thefe foreign Barbarians, This 

n A Glors fa )' 5 ’ c,lat tl)is is a Word of tan tft, wl| 0 . lived i« the tiraeof Confucius, and whom the Sea %ut made their Ffc ul - 
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is not the Thing that prefles moft. Confucius underftanding that one of the Ki, when ready to die' 
difcovered great Fear, leaft his Family fhould fuffer by the Spite of a certain Chwen yu. Why does’ 
he not rather dread, fays the Philofopher, the Diforders which he leaves in it ? I would willingly 
fay as much to them, who advife you into a War at prefent. I am far from being of this Opi¬ 
nion : I conjure you at leaft, before you come to any Refolution, to deliberate maturely with the 
Hew of Ping chang, and Ping ngen , and La chang , and others of their Charadter.- If they 
incline for War, let it, in Gods Name, be carried om 

On Occafon of an Eclipfe of the Sun and an Earthquake, the Emperor Ywen ti 
pubUJhed a Declaration, ordering the Defers of the Government to be expofed • 
and Quang hong, who was then Po fe, prefented the following Difeourfe to the 
Emperor. 

S IRE! Behold what are the prefent Manners of your Empire. Riches are in great requeft,- 
Virtue, almoft in none. Uprightnefsj Modefty, Temperance, are rare, efpecially at Court. 
The moft natural, and the moft common Laws are overthrown. Alliance carries it from Blood. 
Your neareft Relations are nothing in Comparifon to certain remote Allies: Thegreateft Num¬ 
ber of your Minifters and Officers, ftudy only the Grimace of Complaifance, and how to enrich 
themfelves by your Indulgence. Such is the State of Things. And fuch is the Source of .thofe 
Calamities that afflidt your Empire. This is what you muft endeavour to remedy •> otherways, 
your (*) Amnefties are ufelels. 

The Court is commonly the Pattern of the People’s Manners. When your great Men, not 
only live in a mutual good Underftanding, but even yield to one another on certain Occafions, 
Difputes and Quarrels will very foon become rare among their' Inferiors. Robberies and Out¬ 
rages will foon ceafe, by the great Men becoming charitable and liberal. In ffiort, let Juftice, 
Temperance, Modefty, and Humanity obtain at Court j Unanimity will foon reign among.thp 
People. They will, excite one another to follow io fair Examples, fey thefe Means our wifeft 
Princes, without ufing almoft any Severity, have made Virtue flourilh. But if Vice reigns at 
Court, it diffufes itfelf thro’ the reft of the Empire fb eafily, that if there is among the Peo¬ 
ple the leaft (-ft) Coldnefs or Mifunderftanding, it immediately improves into Difputes and Quar¬ 
rels. HaUghtinefs among the Great, is always productive of Infolence among the Small: If great 
Officers are feen to afiedt an independant Authority, to abufe the Favour, and make a Traffic un¬ 
known to him, of the Authority, of their Prince: In a fhortTime, nothing will be heard of 
among the People, but Robberies, Rapines, and Fadtions. But at prelent S fc. (J) 

If then Vice reigns throughout the whole Empire, in Spite of,both Ampellies and Chaftife- 
ments: It is not Lyen that occafions it, but the wrong Measures that are taken to prevent them. 
I have found out feveral Pafiages of Antiquity to this Purpofe. A Prince of Ching made great 
Account of fuch as were ftrong and hardy, in a fhortTime, he had a good Number of Subjects, 
who could each of them fubduea Tyger. Mu kong Prince of Tfin, above all Things efteemed 
thofe who were capable of an inviolable Affedtion tb his Perfon. ' And there were foon feveral 
found, who pulhed their Attachments to him fo far, as to kill themfelves when he died. A Prin- 
cefs of Pfm loved the Z 7 ; the People immediately gave into a thouland Superftitions. A Hew of 
LJin was a great Oeconomift: All his People were the fame. Tay vang was Humanity and Good- 
nefs itfelf: Thus, there was no fuch Thing as Revenge heard of artiongft his Subjects: But each 
eafily forgave bis Neighbour. To judge by thefe Inftances, will it not fairly follow, that fuch as 
the Prince and the Court are, fuch commonly are his Subjedts ? 

YourMajefty, whom the Admonitions of Heaven have in&ired with a refpedtful Dread, and 
whofe Compaffion for your Subjedts is redoubled, has done well to begin, by reforming your felf: 
You have put a Stop to the ufelefs and fumptuous Works begun at Kan fwen. You have aban¬ 
doned the Expeditions, you defigned againft Chu yay. How much Joy has your Declaration 
upon thefe two Points caufed thro’ the whole Empire? Perfevere in thefe fair Paths. Enquire 
into whatever calls for a Reformation in your Court. When your Family is once well regulated, 
extend your Cares farther. In what regards Mufic and Poetry, confine yourfelf to the Tafte of 
Ta and (||) Song ; let it be grave, ferious, and inftrudtive. Shun thofe of Ching and Wey. Open a 
large Door for Remonftrances: Seek out for Men of Merit: Above all, honour thofe who are 
difinterefted, upright, and fincere. And banilh from your Court all Flatterers.- Apply your felf to 
the reading of our King, examine the Practice of die happieft Ages. In this Manner, ftudy 
whatever is humane and natural in Government, and what produces Union and Peace. In ftiort, 
endeavour by - fetting them the fair Example of your Virtues, to reform the Ideas and corredt the 
Vices of your Subjedts. And at leaft, let all your Empire fee, that Wifdom and Virtue alone, can 
recommend a Man at your Court. 

Sthe Emperor Kang hi’s Remark .] This Difeourfe may be called a good one, both for its Senfe 
and Expreffion. There is not one Word but has its Meaning. ; 

(*) On occafion of fome Singular Event, the Emperors par- (%) He repeats here more at length, what he had faid in the 
don certain Criminals. This Cuftom Hill holds, and is called Beginning about the Manners of the Court, and then proceeds. 
Ta be, or the great Pardon. < (]|) Names of Chapters m the Shi kh, g . . 

(-(•) the Chinefi Expreflion is: Change of Colour. 

Vol. I. 6 H There 
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Tkre is in the [am Booh another Difcourfe of .the fame Author to the foremen, 
tiomd Emperour Yvven ti. This Prince had two Faults to correfl,'thefrfi was y 
Tie was Jrrefoltite and be {lowed all his Favours on the Relations of the Queen, 
who abided her Truft. For which reafon Quang heng in the prefent Difcourfe, 
touches 'on two Points , that are efjential to all Perjons, but more efpecially J 0 
to a Prince. The firjl , is to know his weak Side } and to correct it • the 
fecomly to regulate his Family. 

B E F O R E he direftly enters upon the Subjeft, he exhorts Twcn ti to ftrengthen himfelf in 
the laudable Paffion he had of worthily fuftaining the Glory of his Anceftors, of advancing 
more and more the prqfperous State of the Empire he held from them, and of fecuring it to his 
Defcendants. ’Twas thus, fays he, that Ching vang did; he had always in his Mind the Virtues 
and-Example of Ven vang his Grand-father, apd of Fit vang his Father. Kis own Reign was 
full of Happinefs and Glory: But when Encomiums were made upon it, he attributed all his 
Honour to his Anceftors, faying, that all he did was but following their Views, and imperfectly 
imitating their Examples Thus, he always deferved the Favour of Bhang tyen , and the Affiftance 
of Quey Jhin. 

After this Exordium, Qiuing heng explains what he means by a Man’s underftanding his own 
(*) Nature and correcting it, and in what Manner he ought to be underftood. Every one, lays he, 
ought carefully to examine what he- poffeffes in too-large or too fcanty a Degree; then to cut of 
from one Part, in order to add to the other. For .Inftance, Perfons who have naturally a great 
deal of Wit, or who have acquired a great Compafsof Knowledge, are liable to be diftfaCted 
amidft a great variety of Views. They ought to guard againft this, Thofe on the contrary, whofe 
Experience is iinall, and .whofe Capacity is but moderate, ought to dread, leaft a good many things, 
even of Importance, may efcape them. Thefe Defects they muft fupply as well as they can. Men 
brave and vigorous ought to be afraid, and guard againft their being violent. Perfons who are gen¬ 
tle, good, and compaffionate, ought to guard againft Weaknefs, Irrefolution, &c. 

As to the fecond Head, he fays'nothing but what I have (-p) mentioned before. He only 
endeavours to make his Prince fenfible of what Confequence it is'to, him, to regulate his Favours 
in the beft manner, and not to give; .much way to particular Inclinations againft his real Inter* 
eft, and to the Prejudice of his own Blood. 


• There is in the Jame Book a third Difcourfe of Quang hengs addrejfed to Ching ti, the Son and 
Succejfor of Ywen ti. 

T HIS Prince had newly mounted the Throhe. ' ^uang heng in a very fliort Exordium, 
prailes the filial Piety he had ifhewn. After which, he 'exhorts him to increafe the good 
Foundation he already had by his (*|j Application. For this End he principally recommended two 
Things. 1 . . ''' 

The firft is, carefully to fortify himfelf againft a Paffion for Women. Upon this he fpeaks of 
Marriage, as neceflary to accomplifh the Will of Tyen, and of the Preference which ought, to be 
given to the Virtue of one Woman, befides the. other Qualities fhe may poffefs. Fie cites the 
Encomiums beftowed by the Shi king, upon the Wife oi Ven vang, who was of no fmall Affif¬ 
tance to him to. make Virtue, flourifh. He puts.him in Mind by way of Contrail, of the fatal 
Confequences, which the Paffion. of fome Princes for fome particular Coucubines was attended 
with. He invites him to read Hiftory, to be.the more fully convinced that the Ruin of Dynaf- 
ties had moft frequently taken its Rife from this..' . ; 

The fecond Thing which $i;ang bcng recommends to the young Emperor Ching ti, is, the fre¬ 
quent reading of the King, upon which he makes'ah Encomium. : It is, fays he, a Summary, or 
an Abridgment of the Words and Adioni ofthe-ancient Sages. One cannot enter too deeply 
into its Meaning: There all the Duties are marked out, both with Regard .to Tyen and Man: 
In fliort, every thing that a Prince ought to do in order to render his Subjedts.happy. He ends by 
exhorting him to acquit himfelf worthily of 'the (||) great Ceremony which he was foon : tp per¬ 
form: And to give, by that firft publick A&ion, an Idea of what was to. be expected from him, 
in the following Part of his Reign. : ' ' ' 

' I teas Willing to irffert. here the ExtraSl of three Difcourfes of Quang Heng ,-the two frfi addifs’d 
to the Emperor Yvven ti, and the third to\ Ching ti bis Succejfor ■ but I thought I ought 'not for 
that reafon to omit a Piece of another Auihdr under Ywen ti, : his Name war .Kong yu, on occa- 
Jion of a bad Tear, addrefs’d this 'Emperor,- exhorting him to imitate the Temperance, ‘Fru¬ 
gality, and Modefty of the Ancients, ' ‘ •,'• ’ : ‘ : ' 

A M O N G S T the Ancients, every thing was.determined by certain Rules: In the Palace 
of our Emperors, the Number of Women never exceeded nine, and that of the Horfes, 
eight-. The Walls were handfome and in good repair, but without Ornaments. The Wood was 

clean 


H Shmn heng ufes the Expreffion Sing or Nature. But Ching 
te fivw fays upon this Paffiige j that by this Expreilion, is 
ui'di-ffloot! the Nature or Temper thatdepends upon Organs and 
Matter, i le does not fpenk here of chat Nature Sing, or natural 
Eeufju, which is alio named the Order or Law of fen. ' 


(I ) It was, fays a Glofs, the Charafter,cif2W _ ■... 

(t) The Chinif fays literally, tho’ you have natural Cap^c ) i 
Sin, I wifi that you would add a I^eart, Shing. Sin Shing- 
(||) It was that, of which Confucius fays; The End is to 
nourthe fupreme Eord, or the iupreme Emperor Shang tt . 
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clean and fmooth, but without Sculpture. The lame Simplicity Was obfervable in their Chariots 
and all their Moveables. The Circumference of their Park was but for a few Leagues, and the 
Entrance of it free to all Degrees of People. Their Revenue, was the Tythe of the Grounds, 
which was all that ever was paid them. Every Family furniihed three Days Work of a Man in 
a Year, and that was all the Average they had. The perfonal Eftate of the Emperor was a hun¬ 
dred Leagues of Ground: From the reft he drew the Tythe., Every Family was at its own 
Eafe : And thefe fortunate Times are highly celebrated by fine Odes. 

In Times more modern, our Anceftors Kau tfu , Hyatt wen, and Hyau king , fell into a pretty 
ciofe Imitation of Antiquity. Their Women never exceeded Ten, and the Horfes in their Sta¬ 
bles a Hundred. The Emperor Hyau wen, approached the moft near to the ancient Simplicity. 
His Habits were of a coarfe plain Stuff, and his Breeches of illdreft Leather. Never did Gold, 
Silver, or Carvings appear upon his Moveables. Things are much changed fince. Not only every 
Emperor has exceeded his Predeceffor in Expences, but Luxury has crept into all the Orders 
of the Empire. The Queftion now is, who fhall be moft richly cloathed, moft finely accoutred, or 
who fhall have the handfomeft Sword, or the fineft Sabre. In fliort, every one without any 
Ceremony, ufes what before was only proper for the Sovereign to wear. Thus fhould the Emperor 
appear to give an Audience, or march out for any Ceremony, were it not for fome other Circum- 
ftances, he could-fcarce be diftinguifhed. This, indeed is a great Diferder,.and the worft of it is, 
that it is not perceived. . ■ 

Formerly Chau hong ,; Prince of Lu, when the Rights of the Emperor were laid before him, 
that he might be infpir’d with the Refped due to his Sovereign, <c How do I adt contrary to them,” 
fays he? 'He himfelf alone, was blind to his own Conduct. ISTow a-Days, how many imitate 
him ? The Ta fu encroaches upon the Chit hew: The Chu hew adts like a petty Emperor, and 
the Emperor himfelf, a good deal exceeds what Reafon preferibes. The Evil is great, and may 
already pafs as inveterate. But if there is a Remedy, it is you, O Prince, alone thatmuft apply it. 
If there is a Pbffibility to recall former Times? 1 your Example muft do it. I fay, if they can be 
recalled, for according to my fpaall Meafure of Underftanding, it appears impoflible to put things 
.upon the, ancient footing. But we ought to come as near them as we can. . 

As for WhatTe^iFd^ydufPklace as it is at prefent, it is a determin’d Point: You cannot touch it. 
But you will find, if you pleafe, enough to retrench from 1 other Things. Formerly, as now, 
the Kingdom of wrought the Stuffs and Habits for the Court. Three Officers were exprefsly 
‘deputed for this, and they fupplied the reft: But then thefe Stuffs and Habits, amounted only to 
ten great Bales. At prefent, thefe Stuffs employ in the: fame Kingdom, Officers and Workmen 
without Number. * Thisfingle Article,'amoupts^ntiaJJy tp fpm]ej|qres of (*) Wan. The Move¬ 
ables of .Gold and Silver for the Court, are wrought at Shu and Quang ban . Thefe are computed 
to amount to five hundred Wan in the Year, The Expences of the Qverfeers of your Work 
about the Court, and the Workmen, either employed for your Self of the Queen, amount annu¬ 
ally to five thoufand Wan: You maintain in your Stables near Ten thoufand Horfes; thefe con- 
fume a great deal of‘Corn. There goes frequently fi;om you} - .Queen (I have, feen it my felf more 
than once)‘ Tables, not only rich and well appointed, but even loaded with VeiTels of Gold and 
Silver. Thefe.are Prefents flie makes to fome one or other, and often to People whom it does 
hot become her to - treat with fo much Honour. What will the Amount of your Queens Expen¬ 
ses be? I cannot* eXadtly tell 5 but . they muft be very great. In the'.mean Time, your People are 
in Mifery. ", A g'reat Number of your pbof ^ubjeAs are dying of Famine. Many Coarles lie 
above Ground expofed to the Dogs; and this too happens, while your Stables are full of Horfes 
who feed upon Corn, and are fo plump and wanton, for the moft Part, that either to take down 
their Fat or their Mettle, they muft every Day have a breathing, Qught Things to go thus under 
a Prince, whom Tyen, [Heaven] by placing on the Throne, has appointed as the Father and Mor 
therof his People ? Is that ‘Tyen then, become blind ? 

' Thefe exeeffive Expences began properly under (p) Vu ti. He filled his Palace with all the hand- 
fome Girls he could 'gather from all Quarters of his Empire, they amounted to Five thoufand. 
Under Chau ti,. who, was.young and weak, Ho quang- had all the Authority. This Hoqmng was 
ignorant both of feLqifoii'Siii^'.Religion. After he had heaped up ,in the Palace a ufelefs Mafs of 
Gold, Silver and Jewels, he made a curious Search after Birds, Fifties, Turtles, Oxen, and extraor¬ 
dinary Horfes, T3’gers, and even Leopards, with’other fuch wild Beadsah to fupply Ponds and 
a Menagery, which Ws in the Ififide.of the Palace to divert itis Wpf>ep,;v.$n indecent Thing, 
If ever any was fo contrary to the Will of Xyen, and, I pyeri ' beli,e,ve, notwlthftanding of what 
Ho qiiang pretended, contrary to the Orders; that Y&ti Ht, hip 10 9 Ins Death-bed. 

Since that Time,, the Evil has increafedl' tinder Swen S’.the jtpoft Women- wer? entertained. 
Such :a : C/j« Would ‘Have had a hundred, and all the rich Menas many. Within Doors, Num¬ 
bers of Women had fcarce any. other Employment than to bewail their Fate, and to venta thou- 
fand Imprecations. Without, appeared a Company of ufelefs Men, An Officer, for Inftance, 
of *ah ordinary Rank, entertained for his Diverftons, fome Dozens of Comedians. In the mean 
Tithe, the People fuffered : Multitudes died; and one wou.id.have laid, that-all Endeavours had 
been ufed to people Tombs, and to difpeople the World. ..The Court was the Source of .this 
Evil, 'butit is now- become almoft general. Every one fets it up,as a kind of. a Law for. himfelf,- 
"''■ r : ‘ ... that 

■ -A Wan is id o<so OimCe* of Silver.. (-{-) This is onlytobe tinderflood vvitli rcJpefl totbe Dy.or.ily 

. ol' the Han. : ! ' 
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t fc*t he mould follow what had been in Vogue for fo many Reigns, This is the prefent State of 
Things, and I cannot think upon it without the moft fenfible Grief. _ 

I conjure your Majeftyj to go a little farther back than thefe latter Reigns, to examine with At¬ 
tention and to imitate the laudable Frugality of fome of your Anceftors, to cut off two Thirds 
of the Expences of your Court, in Moveables, Habits, and Equipages. 

The Number of the Children you may hope for, does not depend upon the Number of yo ur 
Wives You may chufe from among them a Score of the moft Virtuous, and fend the reft off in 
Search of Hufbands : Forty Horfes are fufficient for your Stables. Of all the vaft Parks you now 
poffefs, if you pleafe, you may referve one: Give the reft to be cultivated by poor People. In a 
Time of fuch Mifery and Barrennefs as the prefent, are not the Retrenchments I propofe, indif- 
penflble Duties? Can you befenfible of your People’s Sufferings, and not endeavour effectually to 
remove them? Would that be to anfwer thcDefigns of (*) tyen? That tyen, when he makes 
(f) Kings, does it for the good of the People. His Defign, doubtlefs, never was, to place a Man in 
that Station, that he might divert himfelf as he pleafed. Don’t prefume too much, fays the Shi 
king, to thofe who reign, upon what Tyen has done in your Favour. You may meet with a trou- 
blefome Reverfe. To difeharge the Duty of a King, is not fo eafy a Matter. (£) Shangti exa¬ 
mines you very ftridtly. Don’t divide your Heart. 

A Glofs.] Turn ti took this Remonftrance fo well, that he retrenched his Habits, his Moveables 
and his Horfes: And forbad that any of the Bealls in his Menagery to be fed with Flelh; 
difmiffing all his Comedians; and giving to the People great Parc of his Parks. 


Under the Emperor Swen ti, when they were Deliberating about the Means of 
laying up Provijions for the Armies on the Frontiers: Chang chang propofed 
that Criminals, with an Exception ofjome Crimes, might have it in their power 
to redeem them]elves by Furnifhing a certain Quantity of Grain: Upon this 
Syau Whang chi, made the -following Remonftrance. 

T H E People at the fame time, have in their Hearts two Principles very oppofite, the one of 
Good, the other of Evil. They have a Stock of Goodnefs and Juftice, but they have 
likewife, a Fund of Avarice and Intereft; againft both which, they ought to be fortified by In- 
ftradtions and by Laws. Tau, as great a Prince as he was, during the Courfe of his Reign, never 
could extirpate from the Hearts of his Subjedts all Paffion and all Intereft: But he took his 
Meafures fo well, that Paffion and Injuftice yeilded to Reafon and Equity. Under the deftruffive 
Reign of Kyd, Corruption, tho’ at the greateft Height, had never entirely ftifled in the Hearts of 
the People, the Principles of Virtue and Equity, but that of Avarice was their Predominant. 
This is properly the Difference betwixt thefe two Reigns; a Difference, to which thofe who arc 
intrufted with Rule cannot enough attend. 

It is propofed to your Majefty, that thofe convidted of certain Crimes, may be permitted to 
ranfonl themfelves, by furnilhing a Quantity of Corn. This I cannot approve of, for when two 
Men are equally guilty, why Ihould the one efcape becaufe he is rich, and the other die becaufe he 
is poor? Shall the Heinoufnefs of Crimes then no longer be the only Rule of Punilhment? 
Shall Poverty and Riches have any Share in it? Are we then henceforward to fee two Lawsefta- 
blifhed, where indeed there is but one? This is a Difcrdcr which muft infallibly be attended by 
another. For as foon as this Innovation is known, where is the Son, or where is the Brother, 
that to ranfom the Life of his Father, of his Brother, or any other of his Relations, will not ufe 
all imaginable Methods to fave them ? Their Hopes of Succefs will render them blind to Danger: 
What a Source of new Crimes, will this afford ? For one Man whofe Life Money will fave, 
there will be ten who will lofe theirs under the Punifhment. This is, at the fame Time, to wea¬ 
ken the Love of Virtue and the Force of our Laws. When thefe Bafes of Government are once 
■ ruined, I doubt much, if your Minifters, let them be as able as Chew kong and Chau long , can 
ever re-eftablifh them. 

In former Days, the Granaries of the Prince were open to the Subjedt, Did they want ? He 
filmitiled wherewithall to fupply their preffing Neceffities. If they were free of all thefe Ne- 
ceffities? Fie allowed his People to live in Plenty. We read in the Shi king thefe Words: Have 
Pity upon thofe poor People who Jit fer. Applyyourfelf tofuccour them preferably to us. In this Paf- 
iage the Princes addreffed tyen: And. thus the Poet chufes to exprefs their Goodnefs and Compaf- 
fion for their People. But we find at the fame Time, a fuitable return'of Zeal on the People’s 
Part for their Sovereign. The Poet makes them fpeak thus: Water, inftantly Water j and render 
fertile the Domain of our Prince; then extend that BleJJing to our Lands. Tho’ our Times fall 
fiiort of thofe of the Ancients, the ZeaF of your Subjedts ftill fubfifts: They are loaded with 
Duties to-fupply the Exigencies of our Frontiers; A Poll Tax is added to the Tax ; ytfurSub- 
jefts fuffer a great deal, and are not infenfible of their Mifery: Notwithftanding of which, they 
make it their,Duty to furnifh all the necefi’ary Charges. Nobody remonftrates againft thefe; 
they being, the ordinary Means of providing for the Safety of States. But for the Method that is 
now propofed, it is a diredt Breach of the Laws: It naturally tends to make ten Men perifh for 
one, there is no Choice to be made. Your Virtues, Sir, and the Care you have taken for the 
Inftrudtiou of your People, have put Things upon fo good a Footing, that your Government will 
refledt. no Difhpnour upon Tau and Shun ; but you would degenerate, fhould you follow the 
Council that has. been given you.' " The 

(*} Heaven, ft) The Cbintfi foys$% jin. ft) The ftpreme Emperor,; , 
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‘The EffeB of this Difcoutfe.] Swenti laid this Difcourfe before Chang-Chang, who notwith¬ 
standing perfiited in his former Opinion, which drew a Reply from Syau whang chi, wherein 
he expoied at large the Inconveniences that had followed upon a like Experiment. This 
Reply made the Emperor drop the Projedt of Chang-Chang. 


A Remonftrance of Lyew hyang to the Emperor Ching ti, upon the extravagant 
Expences he had been at, and which he fill continued to lay out upon In¬ 
terment of the Princes of his Hotfe. 


S I R; I find in our I king this Maxim, which is principally calculated for Princes. " You 
live happy ; do not forget, your Happinefs may foon change. You find yourfelf now fettled 
on the higheft Pinacle of Fortune, remember that you may tumble down.” This is the way to 
render the Repofe you now 7 enjoy in your own Perfon durable, and to tranfmit the high Station 
you now fill to the Defcendants of your Family. A wife Prince cannot do better than to examine 
Hiftory, and attentively to weigh the different Events which are there pointed out, and to trace 
back and to found their Springs, to distinguish what is worthy of Praife or Blame, that he may 
the better profit by what he reads. By this he will, at leaSl, have one Advantage, that he can rea¬ 
dily point out this Truth, fo proper to inspire with a reSpedtful Dread j That there never was, till 
this Day, a Family to which 2 Jen has for ever affured the Empire. 

Confnfim reading the Shi king, and coming to a certain Paffage in the Ode, which is in titled 
Vcn vang ; “ How terrible, cried he, with a Sigh, are the Judgments of Yyen ! And how great is 
this Truth; That the firSt Care of a Man ought to be, to leave, as an Inheritance to his Defcen- 
dants, a large Share of Virtue! ” How true is it, that without it, all other Goods are ufelefs and 
tranfitory? If Tyen had ordered it otherwife, how could Princes have been kept in their Duty? 
Or how could Subjedts have been animated to Virtue? Thus fpoke Confufius, in bewailing the 
Lot of the JVi tfe, and that of the Ing, who were become Subjedts of the Chew. Tau himfelf, that 
wife, that virtuous Prince, could not render his Son capable of the Empire, and chofe another for 
his SucceSTor. Yu and Yang, in Spite of all their Cares, could not perpetuate Virtue in their 
Houfe, and the Empire paffed to another Family. How many Changes of Dynasties have hap¬ 
pened Since that Time! Kau ti, the Founder of yours, feeing himfelf Mafter of the Empire, en¬ 
tertained the Thought of removing his Court to Lo yang( a). Lyew king reprefented to him, how 
needlefs that Expence would be. Kau ti immediately defifted, and fixed his Court at §>uang chong. 
There he frequently called to mind the Fates of the Dynafties of Chew and Yjin, This firft, faid 
he, had many great Princes, to whom I cannot, I cannot be compared. It has, however, at laffc 
degenerated, and is now loft. The laft had only two Princes, both without Virtue, fo it was foon 
at an End. Full of thefe Thoughts, he carefully avoided the Faults of Tfm, and applied himfelf, 
as much as Circumstances would allow him, to imitate the firft Chew. In Short, during his whole 
Reign, he was extremely attentive, vigilant, and circumfpedt. That wife Prince understood in 
its full Extent, what I have cited from Confufius. 

Hyau 'wen being at (*) Pa lin, in examining the Situation of the Place ,* finding'that on the North 
Side the Mountain was not very Sleep, appeared very uneafy and thoughtful: Then addreffing 
himfelf to the great Men who were about him, he told them the Reafons. I am thinking, fays 
he, how I may beft fecure from Infults the Tomb of (J*) Kau tfu j 'and I am contriving for that 
Effed a Pile of the largeft and hardeft Stone, with the belt Cement that can be made. 

Chang che Jhi anfwered: “ If there is nothing in the Tomb to excite Avarice, if it had all the 
“ Thicknefs and Solidity of Mount Nan, it is the fame thing, as if it had many Openings. If 
“ there is nothing in it to prompt Avarice, it is fecure without a Rampart”. And, indeed, what 
has a Prince to dread after Death ? But it is otherwife with his Family and the State. Their 
Profperity and their Ruin depend upon many Things. This demands our Precaution ; the little 
Expreffion, Chang che Jhi, is full of Meaning: It expreSTes what I would fay. Hyau wen understood 
it well, and left off his intended Expences. 

Formerly, fay our Books, the Corps of the Deceafed was cloathed in Strong thick Habits, and 
placed in feme remote Spot built about with Faggots, without any other Security. Afterwards, 
feme wife Men judged it requifite to change this Cuftom, and brought in Ufe the double Coffin. 
It is faid this Change was made under Whang ti. This Whang ti was himfelf buried under 
Mount Kyau : As Yau was upon Yji in. Both their Burials were very frugal, and their Sepulchres 
no way magnificent. Shun was buried at Yfang u, without any other Attendants but his two 
Wives. The Place of Yu’s Sepulchre is at Whey ki, without fo much as a Tree growing round it. 
Where is the Sepulchre of Ching tang, and the other Emperors of his Dynafty? Neither Hiftory 
nor Tradition give us any Light into this Point. Ven vang, Vu vang , and Chew kong , have theirs 
at Pi. That of Mu kong King of Yjing is at Yong. That of Chit It tfe at Fit kil. All their 
Tombs are very mean, and it was a wife Precaution which thefe Princes took in ordering them to 
be fo. With refpedt to their Children or their Subjedts, ’twas the Effedt of Wifdom and Piety 
in them, to conform themfelves to the Royal Intentions. Chew kong was the younger Brother of 
the Emperor Vu vang . He was intrufted with his Funeral, and defrayed it at a very cheap Rate, 
Confucius buried his Mother at Fang, in an old Tomb only four Foot high; but being much da¬ 
maged by the Rains, the Difciples of Confufius not only repaired, but embellished it. Their 
Mafter understanding this, “ Alas, cried he, with Tears! Antiquity would not have aded thus” 


(a) Now Bo-nan ft in the Province of Bo-nan. 

(*) The Name of the Place, whereJfaa t?a Burying-Piacewas, 
VOL, I. 


(•)•) The fatite with Kau it or Kau wbav« ti, Founder of the 
Dynafty of the Han, and Father to Ven ti, or Jljm wen, 

6 1 . , Yen 
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Yen lyu ki tfe making a Journey into the Kingdom of Tfi, his Son who was with him died on 
the Road as they returned. He caufed him to be buried in the Habits of the Seafon in a Grave 
not very deep without any more Mold upon him, than was neceffary to (hew that a dead Body 
lnd been buried in that Spot. This done, he faid, weeping for his Son ; “ It is the Fate of our 
<£ Bodies to return to Dull. It is an unalterable. Decree that Rottenncfs fhall penetrate every 
where whatever Precaution we ufe to prevent it.” The Place of his Son’s Birth was but ioo 
Leagues diftant from that .of his Death. His Father caufed him to be buried in the Spot where 
he died, without being at the trouble to (*) tranfport him to the burial Place of his Family. 
Confucius on a Journey, underftanding. what Ten lyu had done and faid on this Head; He both 
approved and commended him, as being well verfed in the Rites. _ Confufius was certainly a du¬ 
tiful Son ; Ten lyu an affectionate Father: Shun and .Yu loyal Sub] efts; and Chew kong loved Vu 
oang as his elder Brother, and honoured him as his Emperor. Yet we fee that all thefe great Men, 
as if they had added in Concert with one another, (hunn’d, Magnificence and Expences in Funerals 
and upon Sepulchres. Was this Motive,a mean Parfimony? Doubtlefs not: Who dares to fuf- 
pedfc.them of that? Butbefides other. Confiderations, they had this one, that they thereby lefs ex- 
pofed the Bodies of the Dead to the Infults of the Living. 

The King of Wen added quite otherwife; he eredted to his Father, without much regarding 
the Rites, a Monument equally fumptuousand proud., Within ten Years he faw it demolilhed 
and plundered by the People of Time-, the fame Thing happened to the five Kings of Tfin, in a 
Sepulchre where their dead Bodies were interred, together with a good deal of Riches. Thefe 
Riches were feen carried off, and the Remains of their Bodies were left in fo pitiful a Condition, 
that one cannot think of it without Horror. At laft Shi whang, the King of Tfin, becoming 
Emperor, he chofe for his Sepulchre the Mountain Li, whofe Foundation he caufed to dig, if we 
may fo fpeak, even to the (J-) Center of the Earth. On its Surface he eredted a Maufoleum 
which might pafs for a (£) Mountain. It was 500 Feet high, and at lead; half a League in Cir¬ 
cumference. On the Outfide was a vafl Tomb of Stone, where one might walk as eafily as in 
the largeft Hall. In the Middle was a fumptuous Coffin, and all around there were Lamps and 
Flambeaux, whofe Flames were fed by human Fat. Within this Tomb, there was upon one 
Side a Pond of Quick-filver, upon which were fcattered Birds of Gold and Silver: On the 
other, a compleat Magazine of Moveables and Arms: Here and there were the raoft precious 
Jewels in Thoufands. In ffiort, the Magnificence and Riches, either of the Coffin, the Tomb, 
pr the Buildings wherein it was placed, is inexpreffible. He not only expended immenfe Sums upon 
it, but it coft him. the Lives of a great many of his Subjedts. Befides the People of his Palace 
who had perifhed there, the Workmen who had been buried alive were counted by (§) Wan, 
The People no longer able to fupport this Tyranny, all of a fudden run to Arms, upon the firft 
Signal of a Revolt. Thefe Works upon the Mountain Li were not yet finifhed, when Chew 
chang encamped at its Foot; and foon after Hang Ji rafed thefe vafl: Walls, burnt thefe beauti¬ 
ful Buildings, penetrated into that proud Monument, carried off all its Riches, and made that 
Sepulchre' a Place of Horror: However the Coffin Rill remained there. It is faid, a Shepherd 
fearejhing in the midft of thefe Labyrinths for a ftray Sheep, happened to drop fome Fire, which 
paught the Coffin and confirmed it. Surely, never did any Prince carry his Magnificence farther 
than Shi whang, efpecially with regard to his Sepulchre. You fee what are the Confequcnces. 
Can any thing more difmal be conceived ? 

But to return. It is plain from Hiftory, that always where there was moft Virtue, there was 
leaft Pomp, even as to what related to Sepulchres: That thofe who are acknowledged, by all the 
World, to have been the moft underftanding of the Ancients, were the moft removed from 
Pomp: That thofe who valued themfelves upon their Magnificence on this Point, were fuch as 
had no Reputation, either as to Wifdomor Virtue; and that thofe who had the fmalleft Share of 
both, always carried this. Oftejitation and Magnificence the fartheft: It appears, that the moft 
fumptuous and the moft rich Tombs and Myau, were foon pillaged and demolilhed. Can one 
deliberate, after this, upon the Courfe that he is to follow ? 

There was a Time, when the Chew beginning to degenerate, gave into Luxury and Expences, 
The reft of the Government felt it. Wen Vang, a clear-fighted Prince, fucceeded them: He 
perceived the Caufe of the Evil: Fie applied a Remedy: He revived a decent Frugality: And 
fet the firft Example himfelf. This Example had fuch an Effeft, that it put the Government 
upon a right Footing: His Reign was flouriffiing, and his Pofterity numerous; and it is his Me¬ 
mory which our Shi king, in the Ode Se kan , celebrates. On the contrary, Nyen kong. King of 
Lu, valued himfelf upon eroding fine Terraffes, inclofing vaft Parks, and magnificently adorning 
the Flails of his Anceftors. He died without Pofterity, and the (!!) Chun tfyu does not /pare him. 
Will any one after this, prefer Pomp to Oeconomy ? Your Majefty, at your Acceffion, flawed 
your Value for, and gave more than one Proof of, this laft Virtue! Your Moderation, efpecially, 
was admired, in the Conveniences which you propofed to make at the ancient Sepulchre of ^.ur 
Family. You foon changed that Method in the new Sepulchre that you have begun at Chang 
Im, What proud Terraffes, or. rather what laboured Mountains! How many private , Coffins 
have been removed for it! We may count them by ten Thoufands. How much Money has 


(*) Th is is commonly done; all Perfons,of any Diftinaion 
never fail to do it at this Day, ! 

(t) The Cbinefi fays, to three Sources; no Doubt alluding to 
fome Fable, of which J am ignorant. 6 

It) The Tex t does not very clearly exprefs the Form; whe¬ 


ther it was a fingle Mafs, or conftfted of many Building 8 ) as at 
prefent. 

(§) A Wan is 10000. 

(I))' The.Name of an antient Chtnefe Book, 
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been expended, and the Charges already amount to more than a hundred Wan. The Dead hate 
you, the Living endure you, but murmur at you. The Breath of thefe Groans and Impreca¬ 
tions blafts the Seafons, and fterilizes the Ground. 

I am a Perfon without Underftanding, but my way of Reafoning is this: If the Dead know 
what pafles here, furely, by difturbing fo many Coffins, you make a great many Enemies among 
them. If the Dead are unconfcious of what is done on Earth, what End can thefe profufe Ex- 
pences upon, the Sepulchre of one Man, ferve ? Only one, which is, that they at trad the Eyes of 
the Living. But Men of Wii'dom and Virtue, far fronvapproving thefe Expences, only behold 
them with Regret. A People which is harrafled, is far from relifhing fuch expenfive Leffons of 
filial Piety. We fhall fuppofe, that there are fome Perfons abandoned to Wifdom and Virtue, 
whofe Inclinations lead them to Pomp, that applaud this Undertaking. Is there any thing in 
fuch Applaufes that can flatter you ? You, Sir, are naturally full of Goodnefs, Sincerity, and Up¬ 
rightness. Your Genius is Superior, and never was there a Prince more capable to refled a Lu- 
ftre upon his Dynafty, or more clofely to follow, even the mod wife among our ancient Sages and 
ancient Emperors. Will you then, on the contrary, imitate the Faults.of fo bad a Prince as Shi 
whang? Will you, like him, difregarding the Repofe and Safety of your Empire, and the Senti¬ 
ments of every wife and virtuous Man, undertake thefe proud and ijfelefs Works ? Will you buy, 
at fuch a Price, the Applaufe of certain worthlefs Sycophants? Nothing can be more melancholy 
if you do, nor can I help blufhing in’your behalf. You have many .other Patterns to follow}’ 
amongft the' Ancients, Whang ti, Tau y Shun, Tu, 'Tang, Vu vang, Chew kong; amongft thofe 
who are more modern, Vu kong , Ten lyu, Confucius, &c. But without even going fo far back as 
them, you find in Hyau wen , who was one of your own Ancestors, an Example of this Kind, 
which you ought to follow; and in Shi whang one, which you ought to Ihun, To conclude, I 
advife you to abandon the Works of Chang lin , to fix on the ancient Sepulchre of your Family, 
and to regulate by the Counfels of all your great Men the Accommodations which ought to be 
made there. 

A Glofs.] Ching ti, at firft, appeared touched with tbisDifcourfe of Lyew byang ; neverthelefs 
he did not follow his Counfel. • ■ 

Another Remonftrance of the fame Lyew hy ang, to : the fame Emperor Ching ti, 
upon his abandoning the Government to the Relations of the Emprefs. 

S IR; There is no Emperor, who does not wifh to maintain in his State good Order and Peace, 
during his Reign ; and who does not propofe to tranfmit his Crown to his Defendants; not¬ 
withstanding of which, great Revolutions fare not rare: And it is ftill more frequent to fee, at 
leaft, dangerous Commotions in States. The moft ordinary and immediate Caufe of thefe Mis¬ 
fortunes is attributed, and I believe juftly too, to Princes giving, or at leaR permitting too great 
an Authority to certain of their Subjects. This appears evident in a great Number of Examples 
which are furniffied us, by the ancient Book (*) Chun tfyii. In Times nearer our own, Chau 
vang, King of Ljing, faw his Kingdom brought to the Brink of Ruin, by making his Uncles on 
the Mother’s Side, too powerful. However he was happy, in finding two faithful Subjects who 
fupported him. Eul Jhi, the Succeffor of Shi whang , gave himfelf entirely up to Chau kau. 
This laft begun, by removing from about his Perfon every one whom he fufpeded : After which, 
he freely abufed his Power. A Revolt fo on followed ; Eul Jhi loft his Empire and his Life,, at 
once. This Example is not ancient, fince to this Prince, who was the laft of the Dynafty of 
the jfm, the Dynafty of the Han fucceeded. 

’ But this very Dynafty furnifhes us with an Example yet more recent: In the fecond Genera¬ 
tion, it law itfelf at the Brink of Ruin. The Lyu, whom the Favour of the Emprefs, a De- 
feendant of that Houfe, had raifed, feiz’d the Helm of Government, and all Honours and Employ¬ 
ments were engrofied, either by them or their Creatures. They had the Command of the Troops, 
both to the North and South ; their Pride and their Haughtinefs even exceeded their Power, and 
they were within one Step of mounting the Throne, which they were ready to take, when the 
View’s of ‘Kyang and of Chuhi, fupported by fome others’of their Charader, with a Courage and Zeal 
worthy of themfelves, oppofed the Lyu, rooted them out, and confirmed the Throne to the Lyew{ f) 
The Wang (J) are at this Time, what the Lyu were before. No lefs than 23 of them are 
raifed to the higheft Honours. One of them, who is Generaliffimo of your Troops, abfolutely and 
arbitrarily djfpofes of every Thing. Five others, who are of the fame Family of th tLyew, carry 
their Pride and their Infolence yet higher. They frequently cloak their Avarice, their. Violence, 
and even fometimes the moft mean and the moft fharoeful Pafiions, under the Pretence of pub¬ 
lic Good. When this Pretence cannot take Place, they have Recourfe to your and the Emprefs’s 
Name. They make every one fenfible of the Relations they bear to her, and what fhe bears to 
you ; and under this Title they attempt every thing. , All the firft Employments of the great 
Tribunals are filled with their Creatures. Is there any one of their Cabal who applauds them ? 
Does he mount to the firft Offices? Is there any Unwillingnefsexpreffed, that he ought not to be 
raifed in that manner ? The Effeds of their Vengeance are foon felt. Happy is he, to whom it 
does not coft his .Life. They have in Pay vaft Numbers of wordy Sycophants, who ate- always 
praifing them every where. Even your Minifteq; are in their Intereft, 

m This Book cites a great many; but as they are only Names (}.) Name of the Family of the Emprefs, Confort to the Em- 

of Men and Countries, I omit them. P eror Ching t:. 

(!) Family-Name of, the Dynafty, fumamed Han. • 
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You lee truly, great Prince* upon what footing thefe Wang are, while the Princes of your 
Houfe are buried ’in Obfcurity. Thofe amongft them, whom they underftand to poffcfs any De¬ 
gree of Merit, are removed to a Diftance, by a thoufand Artifices. You are often put in mind, 
that you may’entertain a Diftruft of them, of the Examples of the Princes of (*) Ten and Kay. 
c hi ; But they take care never once to mention the (■f) Lyu and the Ho ; In Ihort, never did the 
Whang fit, under the Chew ; never did the Hew of Tang, under the Tfm ; nor the Lyu and the 
Ho, under the Han , your PredecefTors, attain to fo great a Pitch of Power, as have the Wang 
under your Reign. The fame State never fuffers two Powers fo extremely oppofite. Either your 
Houfe is in the utmoft Danger, or that of the Wang ought to perifh. Remember of whom you 
are defeended. Will it not be lhameful for you to let your Empire pafs to meer Allies, and to 
reduce thofe who are of your own Blood, to the moft vile Conditions ? If you have not a due 
Senfe of your own perfonal Intereft, Rudy at leaft to fupport the Splendor of your Anceftors. 
This touches your own Honour: This touches even the Honour of the Emprefs; for it is a fet¬ 
tled Rule with the moft remote Antiquity, that a Woman ought to prefer the Family into which 
Hie enters by Marriage, to that from whence Ihe is defeended. The Security of the Happinefs 
of States muft be begun at a Diftance 3 and Troubles mull: be prevented before they arrive. By 
doing otherwife all is hazarded. 

It is not yet too late if you pleafe, but if you will believe me, do not delay it. Call near your 
own Perfon fuch of the Princes of your Blood as have Merit, and make them enter into a Share 
of the Government; but above all, truft the leaft Part of it to your Allies. Hyau wen excluded 
them, and his Reign was peaceable. It is the true Intereft of both Families, that your Allies iliould 
be enriched by your Favours, in Confideration of the Emprefs: That they fhould have wherewithal! 
to fupport themfelves in Time to come on a good Footing ; but that your Houfe iliould reign and 
{hould govern. This is the Method by which both of them, each according to its own Rank, fhould 
continue and flourifh for many Ages. But if your Majefty fhould otherwife, there is all 
Reafon to fear, that we may yet in our Days, fee the tragical Events of which I have fpoken, 
and that you will leave to Pofterity a melancholy Memorial of your Reign. 

A Glojl] Ching ti having read this Remonftrance, caufed Lyew hyang to come into his Prefence; 
and fhewing by his Sighs that he was very much touched with his Difcourfe, he told him; Ton 
my depend upon it, that I will think upon and provide for every fthi?ig, that you have reprefented to 
me . Befides he railed him to a confiderable Poft in the Government. 

Towards the Reign of Ching ti, People gave into all kinds of Superftitions, and pretended Se¬ 
crets, particularly into a Search after a kind of Immortality. In the Collection from whence I 
take thefe Pieces, there is a Difcourfe of K 4 yong, which reprefents to the Emperor the Vanity of 
thefe Refearches, and concludes, by defiring him not to fuffer any one of thefe Mountebanks to 
appear at his Court. All his Proof confifts of Examples drawn from Hiftory (j|) 3 fo that to 
point it out as I have done, is to give an Abftradt of the Difcourfe. 


A ’Petition of Mey fu, prefented to the Emperor Ching ti in favour of the 
Family of Confucius. 

P RINCE; It is commonly faid, that every one ought to conform himfelfto the Rank that he 
bears: And that he who ads otherwife, is in hazard to difpleafe the Sovereign, and to feel 
the Effects of his Indignation. According to this Maxim, I ought to hold my Peace 3 and be¬ 
ing but a petty Officer, ought not to propofe any Thing that is confiderable; but I own this is a 
Maxim that I cannot approve of. The fear of Punifhment, and the hopes of raffing my For¬ 
tune, no way afFedt me. ’Tis true, that if I am filent, agreeable to the humble Rank I polfefs, I 
may quietly pafs the Remainder of my Days; but then after my Death, my Body will be no 
fooner rotten, than my Name fhall be forgot. There is no degree of Reft, and no Pitch of Fortune 
that I would purchafe at this Price. My Ambition is not confined to this Life : I endeavour to 
merit, that after my Death, my Name may be feen engraven upon Monuments of Stone, and that 
my Figure may be feen gravely fitting in a lofty Hall, before which there is a handfome Court. 
I fhould be fenfibly afflided, fhould I pafs my Life without being (+) ufeful to my Country, and 
thus deferve to be forgot as foon as I am dead. 

This is what employs me Night and Day : And this is my Motive for prefenting to you this 
Petition. It is a common and a true Saying, That to preferve others is the Means of preferring 
one's felf, and that to (hut up the Way to one’s felf, is to (hut it up to others; and accordingly 
every one receives either Reward or Punifhment, in proportion as he does good or evil. Shi whang 
deftroyed the Chew, and feized fix Kingdoms. Under him Virtue was without Honour and 
without Reward. Under him, the Ceremonies, in honour of the Chiefs of our three famous 
Dynafties, were difufed. In fhort, he did all he could to extinguifh the (§) true Dodtrine. Thus 
he died amidft Alarms and Troubles; his Son was killed, and with him his Pofterity perifhed. 
Punifhments, which perfectly well agree to his Condud with refped to others. 


(*) Two Princes of the reigning Family, who had occafioned 
fome Commotions. ' 

(t) Families, two of Which were EmprelTes, whoabufed 
their too great Authority. 

(||) The ordinary Fund of the Cbineft Eloquence. 


ft) A Glofs fays, that he who procures Honours to the gr 
Men of paft Ages, does real Service to the State, , 

(§) The Cbinefe fays, Tyen Hvo, the Doctrine of or 
Celeltial Dodtrine, 
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Vu vang obferved a contrary Condudt. Before he defcended from the Chariot, which ferved 
him to gain the Victory, he gave orders to preferve the Defendants of our five 27 . He after¬ 
wards made the Prince of Ki, one of the (*) Hya, and the Prince of Song, one of the I?ig, 
that they might be in a Condition to Continue the Ceremonies with regard to the Chief of 
thefe Families, and to fliew; at the fame time, that he did not pretend to pofiefi the Empire, fo as 
not to do Good to others. Thus his Family, as a Recompenfe, multiplied fo exceedingly, that the 
Number of thofe who carried the Pictures of their Anceftors into their Hall, formed, as it were, the 
Courfe of a fine River. At prefen t, the Royal Family Ing, has no direct Heirs which are in Places 
and Ching tang who was the Chief, has no body who continues the Ceremonies in his Honour. 
Is it not for this, that you as yet have no Heir ? 

According to the Interpretation which Kit (yang gives of a Paftage of Chnfi tfyii , Corfu pus and 
his Family are defcended of the Ing. Your Majefty would do very well, to honour them with 
the Title of Succeflbrs in Chief to that Royal Family, in order to continue the Ceremonies. It 
is true, that they defend only in a collateral Line, but what does that fignify ? The fir ft of a 
Family who becomes a Prince, becomes thereby Prefident of the Ceremonies^ altho’ it was 
formerly the Right of another. A Prince (■f*) of diftinguifhed Merit, tho’ born of a Woman of 
the fecond Order, is fometimes juftly preferred to the ( 1 ) Son of the Wife. Befides, an ancient 
Tradition fays, that the Defendants of Perfons of Merit and Virtue, ought never to be without 
Lands. By much ftronger Reafons, thofe of Confucius, that eminently wifd and virtuous Man, 
and who has the Advantage to be defended from the Ing, ought not. Ching vang celebrated 
the Funeral of the great Chew hong ; his Uncle treated him only as a Chu hew. (§) Whang iyen, as 
it is faid, found that to be too little, and teftified its Ref ntment by a great Storm. 

At prefent, the Hall of Confucius is but little honoured, and his Defendants are in the Rank 
of mean People, It is not the Intention of the Whang tyen , that fo great a Man fhould not be 
refpected in the ordinary Ceremonies, except by People of fo mean a Condition. Confucius , with¬ 
out pofieffing any Kingdom, had ail the Qualities of a great Kingj for which Realon* Ku lyang 
called him a King without a Kingdom. Your Majefty then with that Confideration, can grant to 
his Defendants what I propofe. Befides that, I don't doubt but that this good Adion will con¬ 
tribute to the HajDpin&fs of your Empire. It is the Means of > eternizing your Memory, and my 
Reafon is this. Till this time, it has never been the Cuftorii to honour great Men in the Perfons 
of their Defendants: The”wife Kings your Succeflbrs, will follow this Cuftom, and it will 
eternally be remembered, that it was introduced under your Reign: Is this a thing to be negleded ? 

The Emperor Kang hib Remark.] The Aim of Mey fu was to illuftrate the Family of Corfu - 
pus, that he might more certainly obtain what he wanted. 

‘The Glofs.] Ching ti granted to the Family of Corfu pus, what Mey fit propofed. 

Under Ching ti, on account of fome extraordinary Phenomena's, a pretended dfrd- 
loger , propofed to fend a large dr my againjl the Bar bar tans of the North: dd* 
ding, that when the drmy was on foot, the fr(l Officer of Df/notion, <who 
fhould commit any Fault , fhould be put to Death : That thereby the ref might 
be firuck with Refpeft, and the Barbarians with Terror : Thai the bad Omens 
might be averted, and every thing .might fucceed. Ching ti half inclined to 
this ddvice, and afked: the Opinion of Wang kya, who gave it in kWriting 
as follows. : ' :; ; 

I T is not by empty Words, but by virtuous Adions, that you mtift try to gain the Hearts of 
the People. Tyen waft be anfwered and obeyed by a real and folid Virtue,' and not by a fair 
Outfide. No, that is not allowed,, nor is it indeed eafy to impale upon common People, arid 
far lefs is it either allowable or pofllble to impofe upon Shang- tyen, or to efcape his (|f) penetrating 
Sight. When he caufes extraordinary; ,Phenomenons to appear^ it. is either to keep Princes in 
their puty, or to. reclaim them. If they profit by this Warning, and if they ferioufly pradife 
Virtue, the Minds of the People are fatisfied, and Tyen obtains his Aim. ■ ■ 

As for what certainTalkers Fay, who take Advantage of every thing to enhanfe their own Value, 
and who petend to fee in the Stars, the Neceffity and Succefs of thele Expeditions againft our Neigh¬ 
bours, I am far ffomfinding ip their Rifcourles, the. true mah0et ; '©fta>i#syeritig ; and obeying ffn. 
On the contrary, I think I. fee the melancholy Prelude of the moft fiital Revolutions. Nothing, 
it is true, is more terrible, than to fee a confiderable'Officer dragged for theleaft Fault, with his 
Hands tied behind his Back* to the .Gate;of the Palace,'there: to undergo the moft difgraceful 
Punifhment. But can all this Pomp of Terror-hinder it from being faid With Truth, that it is 
always dangerous to ftir without Necefiity':: And that tlie Advice of thefe Talkers, was not an 
Vo;.. I. '' . . • , 6 K ■ - Ad- 

m The &au reigned before the Sban or .Ing: .And the Shan- always cried but againlt'i and it is pretended, that it is fcarce 
before the Chew, of which Vu vang was the firft Emperor: Thefe ever done without very bad Confcqucnces. 
are called the three Dynamics. 1 (§) The Qbarafav Wl'iwg is never applied blit tp the Emperor, 

Some eminent Writers complain of this Ufage, and look and frw, as we have many times obferv’d, to Heaven. 
upon it as an Abufe. , ' . (|) The Senfe of the Chhiefe. Kxpre/iioi, is Shin, which ligni- 

The famous Ven vang is ranked in this Number, but it is lies Spirit, Jpiriluul, impenetrable, all at once. 
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Advice to be followed. As for me, all that I fee in the Councils given you, are either Flatteries in 
order to engage you in Enterprizes that are really very dangerous: Or, frivolous Reafons founded 
upon new Conjectures, in order to induce you to an extravagant Severity. Is there anything 
more capable to fpoil the moft Virtuous Prince, than Flattery ? Is there any thing more ready to 
attract the Hatred and Curfes of the Subjects, than Expeditions, that are as hazardous as they are 
unneceffary i 

As for tliefe trifling Reafonings that are founded upon vain Conjectures, they vifibly wound the 
true Doarine. And the extravagant Severity with which, by this Means, they would infpire you, i 5 
diametrically oppofite to Clemency and Gentlenefs; Virtues, upon which the greateft Princes have 
always valued themfelves. Formerly Mu long , King of Tjing , preferred the Advice of a certain 
Talker, to the wife Councils of his wife General Pe li lu ; this coft him the entire Ruin of his 
Army, Mil long then openly acknowledged his Fault, but it was too late, for his Army was de¬ 
feated : Believe me, that the Quality which bids faireft to render a Prince famous in after Ages, is 
the Faculty of difcerning thofe who wpuld impofe on his Judgment, and his Care not to give into 
the Advice of People, who are without' Experience, and without Wifdom. Your Majefty may 
be convinced of this, by reading Hiftory: To which I advife you as much as poffible : And I 
conjure you above all, never to take the firft Advice that is offered, without a due Examination. 


‘the Emperor Ngay ti had a Favorite, whofe Name was Tong hyen, whom he loaded with Ho¬ 
nours and Riches: 'This made every body repine at his Condiidi. Wang kya upon this, made a 
Remonftrance to the Emperor: Wherein , having laid before the Emperor , a full Account of the 
Favours he had heaped upon i Tong ) hyen: Together with the Riches , the Pride, and tlx Vanity of 
that Favorite: He gave an Jnjlance of two Perfons, who by a like Bounty, were rafted under 
other Reigns, and whofe Fortune had Jo far intoxicated them, that they threw the State into Con - 
fufion, and Ukewife ruined themfelves. He concluded, with prefing the Emperor to weigh theje 
two Examples, and other Infiances of pajl Ages, and to moderate his Favours with Regard to 
Tong hyen 5 were, it for no other Reafon, but for the good of that Favorite, whom theje extrava¬ 
gant Favours could not fail to hurt. The Hiftory fays, that this Remonftrance by no means 
pleas'd Ngay ti, whofe AjfeSlion for Tong hyen was not at all diminified: That notwithfianding , 
he was afiamed to adt openly againfl the Remonftrance; he took an indireSt Method of increafng 
the Riches of his Favorite. The Emprefs Confort produced an Ordinance, either real orfuppofi- 
tious, by which the Emprefs Dowager left to Tong hyen an EJlate, containing 2000 Families: 
This Ordinance was fent to Wang kya the Minifter of State , in order to put it in Execution. 
Wang kya immediately fealed it and fent it to the Emperor , with a fecond Remonftrance,' which 
is as follows. 

I T is a common and a true Saying, that Tyen is the Mafter of Dignities and Lands. Thus 
the Shi king fays, when itfpeaks of Sovereigns. « Tyen deputes under his Commands, a ca- 
u pable and a virtuous Man.” In this Refpedt therefore, they who reign are in Tyen’s Place. 
What then ri more proper to infpire them in their Diftribution of Favours and Graces, with a 
ferious Attention and a refpedtful Dread ? Whoever therefore mifplaces them, is. almoft always 
punifhed with the Murmurs and Curfes of the People, by the Difordersef the Seafons, by epide¬ 
mical Difeafes, and Inch like Plagues. No Man can be more alarmed than I am, to fee on the 
One Hand, your Majefty in a bad ftate of Health, and on the other, the exceftive Favours you 
heap upon a Minion, by lavifhing on him the higheft Titles, by draining your Treafufes, and 
fearing, if I may fo fay, that they will not be fuflicient for him: In fhort, in fbme meafure, by 
degrading yourfelf, and Hooping to raife him. 

Hyau wen, one of your Anceftors, was anxious to raife a certain Terrafs. But upon a Com¬ 
putation of how much it would coft him, altho’ the Sum was but moderate, and not above a 
hundred f) Kin, yet he gave up his Project, notwithstanding- of his Inclination. Hyen your Fa¬ 
vorite underftands better Things. It is not rare to fee him, tho’ a Subjedt, draw out of the Roy¬ 
al Treasury a thaufand Kin, in order to gratifyTome Family. This is what has not been feen 
fmce the moft remote Antiquity: For This Reafon, he is cutfed all over the Empire. There 
is a Proverb in Country Places.; That the Man who is pointed out with the Finger, never dies of a 
Difeafe. I tremble for Tong hyen-, yet I underftand, that ari Order of the late Emprefs is pro¬ 
duced, by whrch the Minifters of State and others; are commanded to put him in PoiTeffion o£ 
what formerly was the Eftate of three Hew. For my fhare, I am inclin’d to; believe, that thete 
late Earthquakes, theft Rockings of the-Mountains, and Eclipfes of the Sun, are fo many Advi¬ 
ces given you not to raife the Subjedt above the Sovereign. Hyen, who has been for a long time 
overloaded with your Favours, has. been feen infofently to difdahi them, and when he had re¬ 
ceived Lands from you, to demand an Exchange: But after having obtained'it, to return incef- 

fantly to the Chaige, and fatigue you with new Demands: Fie being always importunate and 

mfatrable and you always eafy and condefcending tb his Defires and Caprices: This has been 
obferved for a long time.- But as.nothing is more contrary to the Refpedt: that is due to you, and 
Grirf ■ d ° f ,y0Ut ' State5there is notone of y° ur g° od Subjedts, who does not behold ifwith 

Your Health- is precious, and you have as yet no Heir.' Theft Cireumftauces demand of you 
a angular Application to gam the Heart of Tyen, to render yourfelf amiable to your Subjedts, and 
. ■ ' ■ - thereby 

* At prefeat ioa Kh is joo Ounces of Silver: I know not if it was the fame in thofe Day.% 
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thereby to deferve his aufpicious ProteXion. Yet this is what you do not in the lead: think of} 
being entirely employed in making the Fortune of one Subject, you forget all the reft, and even 
your own Health. Whence can it proceed, that you are fo infenfible of what fupported Kau tju 
in fo many Exploits, I mean, the Defire and Hopes of perpetuating the Throne in his Family ? 

The Book (*) Hyau king fays: “ If there are at the Court of a Prince feven Officers truly zealous, 
and who have Courage enough to make refpeXful Remonftrances upon occafions, tho’ that Prince 
be a little irregular in his Conduct, he will not, for all that, lofe his Crown.” If I prefume at pre- 
fent, to fend back to your Majefty this Ordinance fealed up, it is not becaufe I fail in my RefpeX 
to'theOrders of the Court, nor that I court my own Ruin by offending you j it is becaufe I dare 
not produce it 5 it is becaufe for the Honour of your Majefty, and the Good of your Eftate, I am 
very much afraid, leaft it fhould come to the Ears of the Public: All I do, and all I fay, is not in 
order to raife my own Value, or to make a Shew of my Zeal to your Majefty. Be pleafed to 
examine yourfelf, what other Motive could engage me to make thefe reiterated Remonftrances, 
notwithftanding of the Danger to which they expofe me. 

The Emperor Kang hi praifes thefe two Remonftrances of Wang kya, efpecially the one I have 
now tranilated : Several other Authors are cited, fome dead, others living, who praife this Piece. 

Wang kya perifhed, but not entirely for thefe Remonftrances, but for fome other Affair which 
Kong lye ns Vengeance had raifed againft him. He was thrown into Prifon, where it is faid, he 
wasftarved to Death. His melancholy Fate, flopped the Mouths of all the other zealous Subjects. 

Under the Emperor Ngay ti, Kan yu a Tartar Prince to the North Weft of China , wrote a 
Letter of Submiffion, begging the Emperor’s Permiflion to come in Perfon, and to pay him his 
Homage. The greater Part of the Minifters and Officers of State, looked upon this Requeft as 
an Occafion of a great, but ufelefs Expence. Tangyong was of another Opinion, and prefented 
a Remonftrance to the Emperor on that Head, where he lays before him at large, all the Troubles 
that thefe People had occasioned fmce the Days of the Kfm. Reprefenting at the fame time, that 
it was both for the Honour and Advantage of China, that thefe People fhould fubmit. He adds, that 
the Propofal' of Kanyu could not be rejected without irritating him, in which cafe, the Emperor 
muft feel the EffeX of it for a long Time. The Emperor, upon this Remonftrance, accepted the 
Propofal of Kanyu, and fent him hisPermiffion for what he wanted. In the Book from which 
thefe Pieces are extracted, fome Reflexions, which an ancient Author -named Hu yu, made 
upon the Events treated of in this Piece, arc inferted in the Margin. 

A good many of our Emperors, fays that Author, feeing every thing quiet at Honie, have en¬ 
deavoured to make Conquefts abroad ; and have valued themfelves upon fiibmitting thofe Peo¬ 
ple,. which the former Dynafties could not fubdue* Such amongft others was, FH ti one of the 
Han, who during thirty Years, employed vaft Armies againft jbis-Neighbours to the North Weft, 
but without Succefs. On the contrary, under the Reigns of Swen ti, .T^eii ti, Chingti, and 
Ngay ti. Princes, who never troubled their Head about making Conquefts, thefe People fob-, 
mitted themfelves, particularly in the time of Ngay ti, under whofe Reign the Dytiafty H 4 was 
much decay’d,: (.j) U fun paid him Homage according to the Rites, and more than Fifty petty 
Princes of the weftern Kingdoms, had Seals which they received from our Emperor. 

Tho.’ nothing, in Appearance, was more glorious, or more advantagious for China, for my Share, 
when I confider it in that Situation, I compare it to,a great Tree which (hoots forth large Branches 
and thick Leaves, but whofe Trunk and Root the Worms devour. The Tree, notwithftanding 
of its beautiful Appearance, is in great Danger. Thus, out wife Kings of Antiquity, applyed 
themfelves carefully to regulate their Empire well at Home: This they made their principal Study, 
and were far from negleXing it, in order to form Defigns abroad. O! How well did thefe 
great Men underfland Matters?." ■ •. \ ..... 

Kong quang, a. Minifter under Ngay ti, propofed to that Priheq,.,fd deftfoy the Palaces of fuch 
of his Anceftors, whole Times and Ranks were paffed. This Propofition appeared in general; 
reafonable. All the Difficulty was, with RefpeX to the Palace of the (§) Hya vti, upon which 
there were different Opinions. $>uan k. Pong fiven, and feme others, were of Opinion, that it 
fhould be deftroy’d,. faying, that tho* Hyau vtl was a very great-Prince, and tho’ the Empire owed 
him great Obligations, yet his Time being expired, according to the Degrees both of Succeflidn 
and Relation, his Palace ought, to be deftroyed. Lyew hing, Wang pun, and feme others, were 
of a contrary Sentiment. They prefented upon that Head, a fhort Difcourfe to the Emperor'. 

It confifted entirely in crying up the Reign of Hyau vu, who according to them, and to Hiftory, 
was a very great Prince, and particularly a great Conqueror. ■ They ended* by faying, that the 
(f) King determined nothing fo. clearly with RefpeX-. to tho Number ,of Degrees, but that their 
Palaces might yet fland. They (hewed by feme Examples, that-they have flood for feven Gene¬ 
rations at onetime; Ngay ti followed this laft Advice, and. the Palace of Hyau vu was preferved. 

: (*j A Book upon filial Piet/, written by Confucius 
(:];) Formerly nam'd Tcmyu, 


Ping 


(§)■Gtherwiie : tfamM FH.ti: 

(f) Books in Ycr&> which are Canonical♦ 
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Pine ti fucceeded Ngay ti, kit reigned only ajkort Ymc. Yang pwen ppfeffed himfelf of the throw, 
and the Dynajly of the Han was interrupted for upwards oj twenty Years , Syevv, otherwfe cal¬ 
led Wen fhu, Grand-fin of Kau tfu, reftored it in the ninth Generation: And the Han having 
remounted the throne , pojjejfed it for upwards of 200 Years, this Reftorcr of the Dynajly of the 
Han, has been Surmmed Quang vu. 

In the 27th Year of his Reign, fine body prefented a Memorial to him , to engage him to make War 
upon the Barbarians in the North Weft: Which Propofition he anfwered in the- following Decla¬ 
ration. 


I RE MEMBER, that I have often read in the Whang fie kong , that what is flexible, altho’ it 
appears weak, carries it from what is Riff and ftrong. This is an Allufion which lets us fee, 
that what is called Force and Power, ought to yeild, and in effedt does yeild, to Gentlenefs and 
Virtue. Thus it is ufually faid. When a'Prince is virtuous, that which contributes to hisPleafure, 
contributes to that of his-People. On the contrary, when a Prince is without Virtue, his Plea- 
lures are of fuch a Nature, as cannot be velifhed by the Subjects. It is added with Reafon, that 
the Pleafures of the firft Kind are durable, but thofe of the fecond Sort, are fhort liv’d and fatal 
to the Enjoyer, The Prince who feeks to meddle in foreign Affairs, fatigues himfelf. to no pur- 
pofe. He who confines himfelf to thofe at Home, eafily brings them to a happy Period. Isa, 
Prince in Peace ? People attach themfelves to him: Are his Affairs perplexed ? They take Occa- 
fion to raife a thoufand Storms againfl: him. Thence proceeds this Maxim, that the Prince who 
endeavours to extend his Territories, renders them'defart and barren: He who endeavours to 
grow in Virtue, fees, that, at the fame time, his Strength encreafes. Is a Prince content with what 
he has ? He can preferve it without great Trouble. But would he invade the Property of others? 
He labours for his own Hurt and Deftrudtion. Victories of that kind, are at the Bottom real 
Defeats. My Government is as yet very imperfedfc : My Empire is frequently fubjedl to public 
Calamities: My poor People have Difficulty to fubfift themfelves, and pafs their time very poorly: 
What fhall become of them, if by ill timed Undertakings, I fhould encreafe their Miferies. 

the Emperor Kang hi’r Remark.] (*) Quang vu had been long at the Head of Armies, he 
knew well, how much the People fuffered by War: So that it is not at all furprizing, that he 
took Care not to engage them needlefsly in it. 

A Glofs .] After this Declaration, nobody prefumed to advife Quang vu to any Project of War. 


Ming ti, the fourth Son of Quang vu, fucceeded him . When he was (f) Tay tie, 
he had Wen yong for his Preceptor, who being infirm, petitioned to be allowed 
to retire from Court. Ming ti, who was now Emperor, anfwered the Petition 

of Wen yong in a Writing, .which Iam now to. tranfate. 

I HA VE had the Pleafure to fludy under you from niy Child-hood, for during nine Years 
Notwithffanding of your Cares, I am yet a Man without Judgment, and without Under- 
ff an ding. Our five King are Exteiifive: The Words of our ancient Sages are full of Myfteries and 
deep: It is all that forms a Genius of the firft Order, to be able to penetrate to their Bottom: 
This is far above the Capacities of a Man, without Genius and without Abilities, like me. Your 
Affiftance can yet be of great Ufe to me, and I am very fenfible, how little I deferve what you 
are fo complaifant as to tell me, when you afk Permiflion to retire. Others, befides you, have ufed 
fuch Terms to their Difciples, but thele Difciples were, in effedt, able Men, who had perfectly 
comprehended our King . Befides, they were obliged to leave their Mafter by indifpenfible Du¬ 
ties, and by Family Affairs. They gave him Teftimonies of their Grief, Which he anfwered by 
the Marks of Efteem, which every one of therh, deferved. As for me, I am far from deferving 
thofe which you beftow upon hie in your Petition. But fince you abfolutely defire to be gone, 
I dare not prefume to hinder you ’: I only recommend to you, to ,take care of your weak State of 
Health, and to fpare nothing for that Effe£t, and in fhort, to, put a due Value upon your own (J.) 
precious Perfcn. y 


; Chang ti fucceeded his Father Ming ti: In the fecond Year of his Reign, there 
was a great Drought. His Advijers attributed this Calamity , to his not mfi 
ing the Relations of Etnprels Dowager. So it 'was immediately propofd to 
the Emperor that they fhoutd be raijed, but this was oppojed by the 'En~prc£> 
Dowager, who caufed the following Declaration to be publtjhed ; : 

T HESE Talkers'who attribute the Drought to my Relations being without Dignities, talk 
thus, either to flatter me, or from fome other feCret Motive' What they fay, is without 
any Foundation ; (§) Five Brothers of an Emprefs were made Hew in one Day: But this dk 
not produce the leaft Rain. Every one knows how many Commotions the Relations of the Em~ 

• prelies 

1 ilfrirSS Tf ter %T ° fhis and then they fay Whang iay tfifto exprefs that Son of the ft* 

Swi, y> C W r Jh fm ' m who is appointed’his Succeffor * 
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prefles have occafioned under other Reigns; for which Reafon, the Emperor and I judged it con¬ 
venient, that my Relations flioud have no fhare in the Government I have often told this to my 
Son, who is the prefent Emperor, and yet he is prefled to /aile the (*) Ma upon the footing of 
the (j-) Tu ; Is that reafonable ? I have the Honour to be Emprefs, that is to fay, (J) Mother of the 
Empire. The Cloaths that I wear, are of Silk, but they are plain and without Embroidery, My 
Table is neither magnificent nor delicate. My Servants are cloathed with the moll: common 
Stuffs: And I am at no Expences, either in Ornaments or Perfumes. My View in this, is chiefly 
to fet a Pattern to my Relations, that I may induce them to do the fame. Rut inftead of imi¬ 
tating my Condud in this, I know that they make it a fubjedt of their Raillery, and look upon 
my Frugality and Modefty, as the Effed of fordid Parfimony. Not long lince, I pad by the 
Gate called To long, where I met one of my Relations: Having ftopt a little to afk his News, I 
fawin his Train, a long Rank of Chariots together with a light and a numerous Troop of 
Horfemen, every one of which feemed to be a flying Dragon. His meaneft Domeftics were all 
richly cloathed. As my Servants and his were too near, I did not care to put myfelf into a Paflion, 
or to give him a public Reprimand. But in order to bring him to himfelf, I took care, without 
telling him for what Reafon, to cut of his Appointments for a whole Year. Notwithftanding 
of this, I did not fee that he endeavoured to reform himfelf, or that he fhewed that he was fenfi- 
ble of the public Calamities. It is ordinarily laid; Who fhall know the Subjeds but the Prince ? 
And indeed, I know my Relations and Servants better than any other. No! Whatever may be 
laid on this Subjed, I will never abandon the wife Views of the late Emperor, or degenerate from 
the Virtue of my (§) deceafed Father. I will take care not to renew the thing that has once 
already overthrown the Dynafty of the Han. 

The Emperor Ching ti, after having read over and over again, with great Sighs , this Declaration 
of the Emprefs Dowager, renewed his Injlances with her 3 in the following Terms. 

I T has for a long time, been ufual to make the Sons of the Emperor Vang or Kings, and the 
Brothers of the Emprefs, Hew. The one Cuftom is as well eftablifhed as the other. Your 
Modefty and Difintereftedneft, certainly do you a great deal of Honour. But why would yqu 
hinder me from being as liberal and as beneficial, as.any of my Anceftors? Of three Uncles hy 
the Mother whom I would make Hew, one is aged, and the other infirm. WhatConfe- 
quences then are to be dreaded ? If you do not yeild, I own to you, it will give me great Pain. 
So I beg that you would inftantly confent, that it ftiould be done. 

The Emprefs anjwered her Son’s JnjlaUces, by the! following Declaration, 

I T was not upon flight Grounds, and without due Deliberation, that I made my former 
Declaration. I am far from endeavouring to fet up my Modefty in Prejudice of your Libe¬ 
rality. What I have in View, is the real and the folid Good of both Houfes. Formerly the 
JSmprefs ([j) Tew pro.pofed, to make the elder Brother of the Emprefs ( 4 >) Wang, a Hew. Kan tfu, 
fays Ta fu, in oppofing this, made a Regulation, that none ftiould be raifed to this Dignity, but 
a Perfon of the reigning Family, or of feme Families, from which the reigning Family has had 
great Obligations/ But what great Services have the Ma performed that they ftiould now be 
put upon the fame footing with the fit? Befides, it is with Families that are raifed ; and enriched 
in fo fhort a time, as with certain Trees, that are made to bear twice in a Year: This cannot laft. 
In fhort, I fee but two Reafons that can induce a Family to wi(h for Riches and Plenty ; The one 
is, to do honour to their Anceftors, by being in a Condition to acquit themfelves qf the Cere¬ 
monies that are appointed on their Account: The other is, that .they themfelves may live com¬ 
fortably and happily. My Brothers have tafted more than lufliaently of your Favours, to niake 
them to do this: What Occafion is, there for'them to have an Appennage ? I oppofe it once more, 
and I have ferioufly weighed it. Give over your Jealoufies and your Uneafineftes on that Account. 
The moft follid Mark of Piety which lean give to my Anceftors is, in fecuringthe Fortune of 
my Brothers, by checking its Growth. We are.in dangerous Times. Com is at an- exceflive 
Price; and the People are miferable: This employs and afflids me Night and Day, At fuch a 
melancholy Jundure, ought I to be thinking to raife my Relations, and to facrifife to them, 
what I owe to the Empire; I who am its Mother ? No! Speak no more of it to me; my na¬ 
tural Temper is well known : I am firm in my, Refolutions, and it is fruitlefs to irritate me by 
an obftinate Refiftance. If we fhall fee happier Times wh^n Peace and Plenty fhall be diffufed 
overall, then I will confine my Cares to ray Grand-ion: I will meddle nq more in Government, 
let my Son ad as he pleafes. 

The Emperor Kang hi’r Remark.] After praifwg the Wifdom, Firmnefs, and Reflation of this 
Princefs ; fhe refleded, Jap he, upon the fine Inftrudtions and Examples of her,Father. Her 
Vigilance and Zeal, may ferve as a Rule and a Mirror to the Emprefles of all Ages. 


(*,) The Name of the Emprefles Family. 

(f) The Name of the Family, which had contributed moft 
to re-eftabliih the Dynafty of the Han, 

(:[•) Que mu: £>ue, fignifies Empire, Kingdom j Mu, Mother , 


(§) Her Father was a Warriour, famous for his Wifdotn and 
Virtue. 

(||) The Name of a Family. 

4) The Name of another Family. Of thefe two Emprefles, 
the one was Mother, the ether the Wife, of an Emperor. 


L Chong 


yoi 
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Chong ti, one Day, entertaining the great Officers of his Guard in one of his Apartments to the 
South i in his Way thither, he happened to pafs through-a large Hall, where the Habits and Move¬ 
ables, which had been vfedby the Bmprefs Quang lye, the Wife of his Grandfather Quang vu, 
lay. 1 He feaned to be touched with feeing this, and changed Colour immediately j and he that in¬ 
fant ordered, that a Habit of Ceremony for each Sea/on, and upwards oj fifty Trunks full of ordi- 
?iary Habits Jhwld be refirv'd. He difiributed all the reft among the Vang , fending each of them 
that which he bad allotted him. He did more for the Vang of Zong ping who commanded the 
Frontiers. He accompanied his Frefent with a Letter, of which the following is a Tranjlatm 
into our Language. 

T H E great Officer who came from you, has intruded me in every thing with Regard to 
you. I immediately gave him Audience, and approved of all your Steps, Notwithftand- 
ing of the Diftance I am from you, I frequently employ my felf in your Troubles and Labours: 
And you cannot believe with how much Sadnefs and Unealinefs I do it. 

One of thefe Days, when I was to treat the Officers of my Guard, in an Apartment to the 
South, as I was going there, I paft by the Hall, where the Things, which formerly Quang lye 
wore, were kept. Confirms lays: When we fie any thing that has been worn by a Perfin whofe 
Memory has been dear to us •, and if that Perfin is no more, the Sentiments oj Tendernefs and Grief, 
natter ally arife in our Hearts. I have proved the Truth of this on this Occafion; you are too 
good a (*) Son, and too faithful a Friend, not to feel the fame thing, when you receive the Prefent 
that I have fent you, which is a Trunk full of the Habits which the Emprefs Quang lye has left be¬ 
hind her, together with the Ornaments of her Head: This, perhaps, will be fome Comfort to 
you at the Time, when your Grief for the Lofs of her, may be greateft. Your Defcendants may 
hereby, likewife, fee the Falhions of the Habits of the Emprefs in our Times. The Family of 
Confucius, as yet, preferve his Chariot, his Chaife, his Bonnet, and his Shoes. Such is the Force 
of Wifdom, that when it is eminent, it renders itfelf long agreeable. It would be natural at the 
fame time, to fend you fomething which had belonged to Quang vu: But in the fecond of the 
Years, named Chong ywen, all that he left behind him, was divided among all the Wang : I only 
augment my Prefent, with a Horfe from the Country of the (-{-) Wan. This Animal has 
fomething lingular about him, in that he bleeds at a little Hole, which he by Nature has upon his 
Shoulder. A Song, made under Vu ti, celebrates a certain Horfe, called Celefiial, and which, 
as it is laid, Seated Blood. There is fomething refembling this, in the Horfe I fend you. Alas! 
While I am writing you this, perhaps you are a&ually haftening to Hop fome Incurlion, or to 
maintain the Polls which our Troops polfefs. I frequently think on your Alarms and Fatigues, 
and am perfe&ly fenfible of them. I recommend it to you, that you Ihould treat yourfelf well, 
. and take care of your Health. I (|) long much to lee you foon, 


Kyang ke, who was originally of Tli, was poor, but virtuous. He more particularly diftingui/hed 
himfelf by his Piety towards his Mother, who was a Widow, All the Neighbourhood praifid 
him Jo much to the Magiftrates, that the Emperor being informed of it, made him a (§) Ta fu. 

fit. becoming infirm, obtained Permiffton to retire to his own Country : But he was not for¬ 
gotten in hisAbfince Chang ti gave an Order in his Favours, conceived in the-following Terms. 

S OME time, ago, one of the Ta fit, named Kyang ke, retired on Account of an Illnefs. I 
wilh very much, to be informed about his Health. Filial Piety, which is the Foundation 
and Principal of all the Virtues, is likewife, as it were, their Crown. Ke, of all my Subjects, 
has diftinguilhed himfelf moft.in this Refped. When this Order comes to Hand, let him re¬ 
ceive out of the Royal Granaries, a thoufand Meafurea of Corn. On the eighth Moon of every 
Vear, let the Magiftrate of each .Place, give him Wine and a Sheep, and enquire from me about 
his Health. (||) If any thing happens to him, let an Animal of the fecond Order, be employed 
in the ordinary Ceremonies. 

Ho ti, the fourth Son of Chang ti, fucceeded him. When he mounted the Throne, the Bmprefs his 
Mother, agreeable to the Intentions of the aeceafid Emperor, pitblijhed the following Declaration. 

T HE Emperor Hyau vu, being to punilh the (4.) U and the Twe, in order to fupply the 
Expellees of War, impofed'a Tax on Salt and Iron. The Invafions of the Barbarians fince 
that time, have been fo frequent, that this has been continued ever fince. The late Emperor 
lludied to dimmilh the Impofts and Taxes. As for that upon Salt and Iron, finding it had been 
eftablilhed for a long time, and he himfelf not being free of the Apprebenfions of a War, he 
thought it not convenient to touch them. But Experience has let us fee, that by the bad Ma¬ 
nagement of the Commiflaries, the People have been very much diftreffed ; and yet the State has 
reaped no great Advantages. This gave him a fenfible Pain, and induced him on his'Death-bed, 
to order that the Tax on Salt and Iron flhould be abolifhed 3 and to give both of them up to the 

People; 


H ’^ ie C 01 ' ro of Tong pang, was likewife Grand-fon 

to Sparing =vn. 

( t) A famous Country for Horfes. 
to drink ^ CbimJe As a Man who is Thirty; vk. wiihes 


(§) A conildmble Rank of Honour at Court. 

(|j) That is to (ay, if he Jha't die: But the Chinfi 
avoids that Expreflion. 

(f) Names of Kingdoms. 


Polite nef 
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People ; referving however, certain Rights payable to the ordinary Magiftrates of the Place, accords 
ing to the ancient Cufloms. In confequence of that Order, we make the prefent Declaration, 
ordaining, that it be published throughout all the Empire, io that every one knowing our Inten¬ 
tions, may conform thereto. 

Shang ti, an Infant three Months old, fucceeded to Ho tu The Emprefs was Regent. In the 
Book from which thefe Pieces are taken, there is one of that Princefsj the Subfiance of which is 
as follows: 

She bewails the Corruption of Manners, which file attributes to the little Application that 
was bellowed in fludying the King. She invites Perfons of Reputation, to inflrudl the Prin¬ 
ces and Princeffes of the Blood, of whom there were upwards of forty, each above five Years of 
Age. Several Schools were appointed with very good Mailers, over whom this excellent Princefs 
watched with great Care. She did the fame to the young People of her own Family. 

Yu ti, firji Emperor of the feventb Bynafty , 'which was called (*) Tfin, recommends it to his Sub¬ 
jects, that they Jhould advife him freely. 

T H E moll difficult Part of an Officer’s Duty, is to make Remonftrances to his Prince. If 
the Prince is difficult on this Head, he flops the Mouth of his mofl zealous and faithful 
Officers. This is what I cannot think of, without fending up profound Sighs. I have formerly, 
by an exprefs Declaration, recommended to my Subjedts that fhould freely give me tbofe Advices, 
•which they fhall judge to be ufeful to me. In effedt, I am refolved to profit by them, as much 
as I can. To encreafe this Liberty, I declare as follows. If a Remonflrance is good and found 
at Bottom, tho’ it is but in a homely Drefs, and even, tho’ there may be an inconfiderate Expref- 
fion in it; I will, that it be not imputed as a Crime to the Author, but that fuch fhall be wink’d 
at and pardoned. And that all the Empire may know, that People may now give Advice, with¬ 
out any Danger, I ordain, that Kong Jhau , and Ki mu fu , who were fo much wanting in their 
RefpedI to my Perfon, be releafed. 

Kyen ywen ti, another Emperor of the fame Bynajly, undertook to reduce (-f) U, and nominated 
Kyau yang ku General of his Troops, honouring him with feveral Titles: And amongjl others , 
with that of Kay fu. The latter , in order to excufe himfelf prefent ed the following Dilcourfe. 

Y OUR Majefly, by a new Excefs of Bounty, defigns to put me at the Head of your Ar¬ 
mies} and at the fame time, to honour me with the Title of Kay ju , &c. I read that 
Order with RefpedI and Acknowledgment} but, in the ten Years fincel firfl began to ferve you, 
I have had but too many honourable and important Polls. I know of how little Value I am, 
and how little deferving the Polls, with which your Majefly has honoured me. And I deferve 
yet lefs, thofe with which you would now honour me. I likewife know, how great a Crime it 
is, for one to abufe his Prince’s'Favour too long} thefe Thoughts employ me Night and Days 
infpire me with a juft Dread, and turn thofe Honours with which you load me, into Matter of 
Sadnefs. It is a Saying of the Antients; To receive the greatejl Honours and the largejl Penfions, 
without having a well known Merit, and without having done very important Services, is to preclude 
from great Employments, thofe who are capable of them 5 and to frujlrate thofe who have done great 
Services, of the Reward which they have deferved. By Favour of an Alliance, I have been railed 
enough already, and perhaps too much. Your Majefly ought to take care ; and yet I fee by an 
Effect of. your Bounty, you defign new Employments for me, and new Titles, yet more Illuflri- 
ous. As I have not deferved them by my Services, I dare not accept of them. That would be 
to dishonour my high Rank, and at the fame time, to expofe me to a. fatal Down-fall. I have 
been for fome time thinking upon retiring, that I may guard the Tomb of my dearefl Father. 
But how can I do this, when I have thefe Polls ? I fear, Ieafl I fhould difpleafe you, if I fhould 
refufe your Favours. But on the other Hand I think, that I would do ill to accept of them, 
It is a Maxim of Antiquity, that one ought to know to circumfcribe himfelf, and efpecially, a 
great Officer ought to take care to flop where he ought. This Maxim appears to me fo effen- 
tial, that notwithstanding of my Defedt of Virtue, I have it very much at Pleart, to follow it. 
Within thefe eight Years, your Majefly omitted nothing to draw Men of Merit to your Court, 
•where you gave Employments to them all. But I do not fee, that the Succefs has anfwered your 
good Intentions. There is a great Likelihood, that many Men of Merit live in Obfcurity and 
Oblivion: That others are not advanced in Proportion to their Services: Notwitbftafiding of 
this, if I ana raifed to new Honours and new Employments, can I accept of them without 
blufhing ? 

I have been in Pod this long time, notwithftanding of my little Merit; but after all, I am far 
fhort of the Rank, in which your exceffive Goodnefs would now place me. Allow me, to men¬ 
tion fome People, who are a great deal more deferving than me. Li hi, ffrng chi, and Li yun, 
are Perfons worthy of your Choice. The firft, who is already fa fu, joins to a perfect Difxn- 
tereflednefs, extended Views, an unfhaken Integrity, and a venerable Gravity. The fecond, who 
is Ta fu likewife, watches with a Angular Attention over his Adtions, and never iuffers the .Ieafl 
indecent Liberty} he is a Man in his perfonal Charadter, who is without Reproach, and who 

lives 

(*) I writ s.Tfm, not Tfmg-, tho’ it ought to be done/in order (f) The Name of a Kingdom which compofcd part of the 
■ to diiHnguilh it from that Dynafty, of which Sbi whang was Empire, but had revolted from cheDynaily of the TJin. 
Founder. Thefe two Chincfi Charafters are quite different. 
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without foothing his Paffions, or being contaminated with the Guilt of others, lives well with all 
the World. The’ third, who is likewife Tafu , is a Man, as undemanding and difinterefted as tha 
other two, and befides .that, has an eafy Air, and a great Simplicity of Manners. Thefe three great 
Men are grown old at Court; where they have always lived and ferved with Honour. They have 
filled feveral Pofts, but their Families are far from being Rich. To prefer me to thefe great Men 
would be to baulk the Expectations of all the Empire. I am fo far from afpiring beyond mv 
Capacity, that I am thinking upon retiring, and I am refolved to do it in a fhort Time. The 
prefent State of your Affairs, obliges me to defer it a little. But permit me, and I beg it as a 
Favour, not to accept of your new Honours. Allow me to confine myfelf to the Station in 
which 1 am, and to repair to the Poft upon the Frontiers, where my too long Abfence, may 
have already occafioned bad Confequences. 

A Glofs .] The Emperor did not yeild to the Excufes of Tang ku, who was indeed a Man of 
great Merit, and befides that, Twin Brother to the Emprefs. He was therefore made Genera], 
and in Iefs than two Years he reduced U, which till that time, had fubftraded itfelf from the 
Dominion of the Tfn. 

Lyew Ihe lays before the Emperor the Advantages of the Virtue Yang; It conjifis in resetting, 
and willingly yeilditig to , others . 

O UR wife Kings of Antiquity, have much valued the Virtue Tang, and fhowed a particular 
Efteem for it. Thefe Princes had two Views in this; the firft was, that it might pro¬ 
cure them Men of Merit. The fecond was, to ffrangle Jealoufy, Intrigues, and Difput'es. Every 
Man efteems Virtue and Merit: And every Man is glad to have it thought, that he poffeffes them. 
Our Antients knew this well; and when they recommended Deference, they were far from pre¬ 
tending, that by an ill judged Modefty, Perfons of Merit and Virtue, flhould yeild Honours and 
Employments to thofe who had neither of thefe Qualifications. What they meant was, that Men 
of Merit paying Deference to one another, and mutually yeilding to one another, there fhould 
be none amongft them, either unknown or forgotten. Formerly, was any one named to a great 
Employment? He immediately excufed himfelf, and propofed filling up that Poft, with a Perfon 
whom he judged more capable. If lo laudable a Cufto.m were once revived, how eafy would 
it be for a Prince, to form a juft and a judicious Knowledge of the Perfons who ferve him ? It is 
to this Day, an Ufage, that when an Officer is upon the Point of being advanced, he excufes 
Himfelf, in Appearance at leaft, for his want of Capacity. But we no more fee that they pro* 
pofe another, for filling up the Pofts that is defigned for them. Thus, properly fpeaking, 
there is no more real Deference amongft the Great: And for that Reafon, fays Gonfupus, there 
can be nothing expe&ed from the People, but Envy, Quarrels and Contentions. Alas!' The Spi¬ 
rit of Envy reigns but too much amongft the great themfelves, inftead of the Spirit of Deference. 
Thence proceed two great Evils. Merit is frequently forgotten, and frequently, when it appears, 
it muft grapple with Calumny. 

When the Spirit of Deference obtains, thofe who have real Merit, foon enjoy the Reputation 
that is their due : For every one when Occafion prefents, endeavours to yield to them. And as no 
body cares to yeild to a Man whom he does not efteem, if then Men without Virtue and Capacity 
fill Pofts, there will at leaft be very few fuch, and they can never be advanced higher. At prefent, 
great and midling Capacities are fo blended together, that it is very difficult for a Prince to make 
a juft Difcernment of them, as formerly. 

A King of Tfi, was very fond of the Inftrument of Miffic Tu, and affembled 300 Men to 
play upon it in Concert; a certain Perfon, whofe Name was Nan ko, who underftood nothing of 
the Matter, feeing 300 Men playing all together, thought, that with a little Impudence, he might 
paft in the Crowd. And in effect, he received Wages for a long time. When that King was 
dead, his Succeffbr gave out, that he was ftill a great Lover of the Inftrument Tu, than his Prede- 
cefTor; But that he wanted to. hear each of thefe 300. Men, play fingly. At this News, Nan ko 
fled: Flow many Nan ko are got into Pofts, ever fince the Virtue Tang, and all the. laudable 
Cuftoms that were its Confequences has been difufed ? 

At leaft, If Merit could break thro’ that Crowd, and raife itfelf to the higheft Employments 
it might continue there in Safety. But what has it not to dread now a-days? When Envy and 
Ambition have unhappily fucceeded to the Spirit of this Virtue. In efted, to commit no 
. faults, belongs only to a Wifdom and Virtue of the firft Rate. Thus Gonfupus commend¬ 
ing Ten tfe , whom he loved beft of all his Difciplss, thonght it a fufficient Elogium to fay « 
him, tha the never fell twice into the fame Fault But if that Crowd of ambitious Hangers-on, 
with which the Court, now fwarms, finds their Accefs precluded, by a Man of a iuper.ior 
Merit, it is ordinary for them to fret. Thence forward they lay themfelves out to fpeak ill “ 
them; they frequently calumniate them; at leaft, they take great Care to obferve them, and to 
inhanfe and aggravate the lmaleft Faults that efcape them. However favourably a Prince is p IC " 
pofiefled for an Officer, if he hears frequent Complaints 1 of him, he can’t help enquiring into 
their Caufes; if he finds them groundlefs, it is a great Happinefs. But if he finds they are juit, 
i ei t her durables, and then his Authority gradually fuffers, or he punifhes with Rigour; an« 
then the Number of Criminals become fo great, that a Man has fcarce Grounds for hoping any 
thing elfe, but to be comprehended in them, either fooner or later. Thus, not only Men of Meh 
flmn to appear in Public; but even they who are in Pofts, being apprehenfive of fome trouble- 
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feme Reverfe, retired as foon as they can, But what great Services can a Prince of a State hope 
for, from People who live in continual Alarms, and who are always providing for their own 
Safety ? When Affairs come to that pafs, a Prince is much to be lamented. 

But how fhall thefe Evils be remedied ? By re-edabliffiing the antient Practice, which in my 
Opinion, is not very difficult to do. Amongft thofe who are, at prefent; in great Pods, or in 
thofe Ranks that lead to them, there are many underdanding virtuous Perfons; and if they are 
not very forward in propofing others to the Pods, to which they themfelves are named, it is not 
becaufe they are ignorant of the Value or Advantages of fuch a Deference, but becaufe the Cuf- 
tom is alter’d, and they follow the Torrent: When Shun gave the Pod of&? hong, to Yu: This lad' 
refpedfully excufed himfelf, and earneftly begged, that it might be difpofed of either to Lfi, Ki , 
or Kyew yu, as being more worthy than he. When 7 was named Yu quan , he prefented, Chu, 
Hu, Hyong, and Pa, as Perfons preferable to himfelf in his Opinion. Pe i did the fame, when 
he was charged with the Care of the Rites. He would have yeilded to Quey or Long. In ffiort,- 
in thefe antient Times, they who were raifed, aded thus. The Ufage which obtains now a-days, 
of a Perfon who is raifed to a Pod, prefenting to the Emperor a Writing, by way of Thanks¬ 
giving, is, I think, a fmall Vedigeof that, which was pradifed anciently with fo much Advantage*. 
Great Ufe may be made of this. There is nothing to be done, but to regulate in good earned, that 
thefeWritings, which contain only empty Thanks, or frivolous Excufes, lhall.actually be rejected; 
and that none fhall be prefented to the Prince, but thofe which with this Excufe {hall point out 
good Subjects for filling up the Pods in Quedion. Every one doubtlefs will do this. And then 
it lies at the Emperor’s Door, to compare thofe who are propofed to him, and to prefer in each 
Rank, thofe to whom the Deference is paid, by the greated Number of Voices. Then a great 
many deferving Perfons, who at prefent live retired, and are only employed on their own private 
Perfection, will be obliged to appear, and fill up the great Pods of the State ; even they, who 
court thefe great Pods, will endeavour to merit by their Conduit, a good many Voices for 
themfelves. Thus the Choice of Officers {hall be founded, if we may fay fo, on the Judgment 
of the whole Empire. The Prince fhall fee with the Eyes of almoft all his Officers, the Me¬ 
rit of each of them. From thenceforth vain Difcourfes, arid fecret Intrigues which ruin all, 
fhall ceafe. If then, they who at prefent fill the firft Ranks, ffiould back this Propofal before 
the Prince, and without reflating that it comes from a Perfon of llender Underdanding, ffiould 
get it put in Execution, I believe that they would thereby render to the State, the moft im¬ 
portant Piece of Service, that could at this time be expected of them. 

Under the fame Dynafty of T£in Yu pu opened a great College at Pan yang; He advertifed it by 
a Writing, in which he explained its Rules. Upwards of yoo young Students repaired to it. At 
the firfl opening of the Gaffes , Yu pu made them the following Jhort Difeourfe. 

I , BE PI OLD you here, young Students, affembled in a very numerous Body, all of you dedin’d, 
one Day, to fill the mod important Pods-, all of you in the Flower of your Age, and full of 
a becoming Warmth. This Day, for you, is opened this new Academy. For what End do 
you come here ? Doubtlefs you come to learn how to fpeak well, how to write well, and above 
all, how to live well. You come here, to lay the Foundations of an eminent Virtue, to render 
yourfelf capable, of what is of the greated Dignity in the Common-wealth, and in one Word, 
ferioufly to dudy true Wifdoyi. 

It is of Importance t,o acquaint you, that at fird, this kind of Study has nothing in it very 
agreeable, or very inviting:, Nay, it frequently happens, that at fird letting out, it is not much 
reliffied. But in time, it is quite otherwife; different Exercifes fucceed one another; you per¬ 
fect yourfelves-by little and little, you acquire new Attainments every Day by reading, you make 
new Difcoveries of yourfelves, you dudy to go to the Bottom of them; the Genius opens, the 
Heart dilates, and you feel the Value of this true Wifdom: In its Search, you take a Pleafure, 
which furpaffes every other Pleafure, and is fairly worth them all. In ffiort, a Man is agreeably 
furprized, to find himfelf intirely changed, without his almoft perceiving after what manner this 
Change is brought about. Yes! the Tin dure which the Heart and the Genius receives from ftu- 
dying with Ardour and Coodancy, is, for its Duration, beyond the mod valuable Tindures. Thefe 
lad, either wear out or fade; but the other, when thoroughly imbibed, is fubjed to none of 
thofe Difadvantagcs, • 

That the Heart may take it in well, you mud in feme Meafure imitate the Painters; thefe 
Artids begin by rightly preparing the Spiff which they are to paint; upon this Ground they lay 
the Colours which they aeiign to give it. The wife Man ad thus in Morality ; within, his Pleart is 
pure and upright; and without, hisAdions are correfponding. This is efiential and indifpenfible i 
But every one can give it more or lefs Ludre, according as his Difpofition is more or lefs happy, 
and according as his Application is more or lefs condant. Befides, altho' the Capacity is not 
equal, yet when the Man is not improv’d by Study, the Defeddoes not He in the Capacity fo much, 
as in the Refolution'; A Man may be very well mounted, fays the Proverb, tho’ be does not ride the 
Horfe (*) Ki : A Man may be a good Difciple, witharit being as well qualified as (-(--) Yen-tfe. 
The grand Point is Condancy. You begin to lop and few, and then you immediately give 
over. If the Tree was tender or rotten, it could neither be pruned nor fawed very quickly. On 
the contrary, by continuing your Toil, you can cut or cleave the hardeft Marble. 

Vol. I. 6 M Take 

(*) A famous Horfe. (t) The moll: beloved Difciple of Confucm. 
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Take Courage then, young Gentlemen, all you have to do in this College, is to ftudy the great 
Rulrs which our antient Sages have left us. With the Helps you have, you may advance a great 
Deal in a few Years, and foon gain both the Efteem and Refpedt of thofe who are in Pods about 
Court and thereby early enter'upon Employments. There are fome People in the World, who, 
without retiring themfelves like you, without having the Advantages that you have, and even un- 
derPrediires both from Nature and Fortune, have not failed to become excellent Writers, famous 
Minifters, and very great Men: But thefe are very extraordinary Perfons, and Cannot ferve fora 
Rule, He who is not poffeffed of fo excellent Qualifications, fhould try, as it were, to form a large 
River, by damming up the Water by little and little: or to raife a Mountain, by heaping toge¬ 
ther the Grains of Sand. There are Enterprises in Nature in which we cannot fucceed, with¬ 
out Conftancy: Such now is yours, young Gentlemen. _ But then, in cafe, that for a flhort time, 
giving up all other Care, you. fhould apply yourfelf in good Earned:, and with Ardour, and 
direCt all your Studies to one Point, you will infallibly make a great Progrefs. And tho’, per¬ 
haps, you may not all adyance with an equal Pace, yet there is none amongft you, but may make 
a. very confiderable Progrefs. 

In the Book from which thefe Pieces are extracted, Yu pu is very much praifed, who tho’ 
living at a Time, when the Politenefs, the Wifdom, and the Eloquence of the Antients were 
very much negleCted, yet endeavoured all he could, to recover them. 

Under the fame Dyrnfiy of the Tfin, the Emperor Ming ti, a little after he mounted the throne, 
dcfigned to give an important Employment to Yu long, who, under the proceeding Reign, had 
been advanced in the Army: Yu lyang (b), in order to excufe himfelf, prefented the following 
Difcourfe to the Emperor. 

S IR: For upwards of thefe ten Years I have been in Pofts; it is rare for a Man to advance 
himfelf fo faft, and with fo little Expence as I have done: For this, I am indebted to the 
■Bounty of the late Emperor 3 and I have a due Senfe of Gratitude. But at the fame time, I am 
not ignorant, that Favours ought always to bear fome proportion to Merit, and that an exceffive 
Favour by railing a Man too high, expofes him to the mod: fatal Down-fall. To know where to 
flop, is a Maxim of Wifdom, proper for all Mankind; and is more applicable to me, than any 
other Peifon. Tho’ I am very far from being ambitious of new Honours, I am yet farther 
from a Defire to obtain them, in prejudice of thofe who are more worthy of them than me. Un¬ 
der the Reign of the late Emperor, I was raifed to the higbeft Pofts of the Army 5 but I owed 
them lefs to my Merit or my Services, than to the Goodnefs which his Alliance with me in- 
fpired him with. Yet as at that time, very few People well qualified were prefented to him, this 
Scarcity in fome Meafure, might juftify the Honour he did me. At prefent, Things are on ano¬ 
ther Footing : Under the aufpicious Reign of your Majefty, we fee at Court, and throughout all 
the Provinces, a great Number of Perfons of the higheft Merit, all equally devoted to your Ser¬ 
vice. But at this Juncture, to give me the Employments that your Majefty offers, and to unite 
in my Perfon, all that is of greateft Importance^ both in the Gown and the Sword, allow me 
to fay, looks, as if you deviated from that fovereign Equity, which has rendered the Dawnings 
of your Reign fo bright. It muftpat leaft give Occafion to fufpeCt, thkt your Conduit is influen¬ 
ced by private Inclinations. • 

. As .1 am Brother of theEmprefs, I belong to you in a ftridt. Serffev* You know how many 
Commotions the railing of fuch Allies have occafioned in paft Ages, arid hb.w odious the Remem¬ 
brance of thefe paft Misfortunes renders any fuc.h Choice to all the Empire; efpecially ' when it is 
into a Poft which gives the Perfon chofen, any Share in the Government; Profit,byfthis'Know¬ 
ledge. Tho’I had Talents greater than I have; and tho’you judged that they might be very tife- 
ful to you, yet it would be prudent for ypu to deprive yourfelf of them, rather than to go againft 
a Prejudice fo univerfal, and founded. upon fo many fatal Events. To endeavour abfolutely to 
overbear it, would be to nourifh Sufpicions and Murmurs in the Hearts of your Subjects, and to 
expofe yourfelf to the' greateft: Misfortunes. 

It is not evenfuffieient, in order to guard againft thofe'Inconveniences, that your 'Minifters and 
great Officers,, fliould penetrate into the Uprightnefs ‘of your Intentions, and approve of y out< 
Choice. For how can they go from Door to Door all <iver the Empire, to juftify it ? l am naturally 
as fond as any Man, to fee my Riches and Honours encreafe 3 and ,am far from being irifenfible of 
the new Honours which jour Majefty offers me. Befides, the Manner in which you offer them, 
and your own high Station, makes me afraid, leaft .you be difobliged at my Refulal; arid that 
this Refufal fhould expofe me to the Lofs' of my Dignity, or perhaps my Life. Tho’ I have but 
little Underftanding, yet I am notfo blind, as needlefsly to expofe myfelf to your Difpleafure, and 
all its Confequences, But, being inftru&ed by the Events of paft Times; I am’ afraid of being 
the Occafion of Commotions; arid the 1 Good of your State is infinitely ;dearer to me than my 
Dignity, or even my Life. For this Reafon, I defired more than once to retire. ' And it is this, 
whidi likewife engages me to refufe the new Poft,, with which your Majefty would honour me. 
Weigh, I beg of you, the Reafon which I have freely laid before you,’ for my nptiaccepting this 
Honour.. If your Majefty fhall judge, that my oppofing you in this Manner is a Crime, I will wil¬ 
lingly undergo the Chaftifement, and look upon the Day of my Death -or the Beginning of my Life. 
Ming ti yeildcd to thefe Reafons, and named another, ■ 

(].) One of thefe Names mult be wrong, but we cannot fay. which. 
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‘The Emperor Hyau ven ti, by a publick Declaration, invited ail the SubjcBs to qfjijl him 'with their 
Coun/els. After having Jet forth in his Declaration, all that we have feen in other Declarations 
of that kind-, the Example of the wife and famous Emperors of Antiquity, and the Inconveniency 
of a PraBice contrary to theirs: He concludes his Declaration in thefe Perms. 

O U R Intention then is, and we heartily with it, that all our Subjects, from the greateft to the 
meaneft of our Officers, the fimple Literati, the Trades-men, the Merchants, and others, 
may fet forth to us what they believe to be of Advantage to the State, and capable to contribute to 
the Happinefs o£ the People. Let thefe who judge any thing to be deficient in the prefent Go¬ 
vernment, efpecially with Regard to what appears to them hurtful m Morals and Virtue, adt in the 
.fame Manner. I recommend to all, not only not to conceal any thing of that Kind, but to fpeak 
it out freely, and without Difguife : It is not fine long Difcourfes that I want. But fliort full Me¬ 
morials, which I my felf can examine. It will then be as eafy for thefe who prefent them, to 
fhun the Faults capable to offend me, as it is for me to draw from them, all the ufeful Inftrudiion 
I hope for. 

A Fowl which had four Wings and four Feet, was prefented to the Emperor Swen vu ti. Tfwi 
quang at that time , pofejfed at his Court the Pojl of Tay chah'g. The Emperor who efteemed 
himjent to him, and qjked him.what he thought of that Monfler. Tfwi cyazngtookthis Occafon 
to give the Emperor Jbme Advice with Regard to his ConduB. 1 The whole Writing which he 
prefented, is as follows. ■ ■ 0 ■ 

I H A V E read in the Hiftory of the five Elements, which is a Book written ip" the Days of the 
Han, that under the Reign of Swen ti, in an Apartment of the Palace, a Hep became a Code 
in his Feathers, but remained a Hen in all other .Relpedts. Under the Reignrif ti, in thq 
Houfe of one of the Minified of,State, a Hen fecapne a Cock byjittie and little*,'She got hi§ 
Head, his Neck, his Spurs* ; Jus Crow, and even , hailed the Hens to Jher. „ln one of the Years 
nam’d Yong ' gwW* there ' I viws.pi$e$tcd to the fimpefpr a Cock,.from whom gre^Morns. Lyew 
hyang, who was alive at that time, explained thefeTrodigies; ' He'laid, thw.pep^peing domeftic 
Animals^reprefented thofe who came about the Perfon of, the Prince, and that thefe monftrous 
Changes informed the Emperor, that he had People about him who were carrying on bad Defigns, 
and were contriving to difturb the State. He particularly pointed out She hye'n, who was then a 
Favorite. In effedt, in the firft of the Years na mpf King fjng. She hyen wa^ judged-guilty,.,an<l 
verified the Prediction. Under the Emperor fAtigih in^the^firil^ear callqd \%yftng ho, & Heti 
happened to be entirely changed in her Feathers, and to be like a Cock all but .the Head. The" 
Emperor, having order’d the great Officers to deliberate upon thjs point, and-to lay’before him the 
Refult of their Reafonings; TJ'ayi anfwered for theReft and laidHeadrk'^.^rin^p^PaVt 
of the Body, and is the Symbol of Sovereignty. .All the Body of .the Henl^ changed except “the 
Head. In order to anfwer this Omen as you ought, ; yaui; Majef(y hfplj: entirely, pl)an‘ge your'Man¬ 
ner of Government, otherwife, your Misfortunes! will be In effect, a. little after hap¬ 

pen’d the Revolt of of Chang ho, which threw the Empire intoDiforder. The then reigning Em¬ 
peror, altered nothing of the Severity of his. Government. Be harraffed his Subjects more, fo 
that there were Rebellions opralfS^es,..and thel?li«»|d e r waf general. Lyew kyang, and ffhfX 
were two very underftan ding Men: and their'Exptanations were confirmed by the Event. Now, 
altho’ the Fowl,- of whipK we are treating at prefent, is different^ Ij^.Ijts Figure' ftbpi tlie extraor'dL 
nary Fowls hi thofe Days j. it nevcrthelefs .adopts of the fame tnfe^preteUo^j^aptl ithe Omen is 
very much to be dreaded. ‘ The% extraordinary . Eeqt.. jahd Symbojripf Tome Perfons, 

who are caballing and plotting together to 'raife’.Gppbimotiphi f.Tjipfe W!iagf! v apd Feet are of. 
different Sizes.. There are Commotions of.feveral hinds; But neither'- thefe four.Fe.et, not 
four Wings have their natural Bignefs: Tbefe Cabals are ftill weak, and it is eafy to dffc.owjrj; 

them. ! . . , ;n . r 

It. is a common Opinion, that Calamities and Monffers are Qmens, agd, at tnp, famo, tiffie. 
Advices and Interactions to Princes. Thofe Princes who are wife^Iee them, and r priter iiftothera- 
felves: Thus every thing turns, out Happily with Regard to ..them. Oafhe .cprittary,, Princes 
without Undemanding, become yet -more infatuated, which, brings, them .to greateft Mis¬ 
fortunes. The Shi king, the Shu king, and the Chijfi tfyu : , , t|e.tfi^ry off He fjm. and the Han, 
furnilli us with many Entropies,' »Fwhich y$pr R$ajc$y/i§ Is.thrie npt then., in, our 

Days, fome new. She hyen. at Court? At' leaft,it? is certain, upon.qmTBontkfrs'itQwat^s -the South, 
a great many People have perched r. And the Fields" have been -feemcoveredr without 

any Burial. It is not without Grief and Murmurs, that the ,^ymg r fep tHi^apd the Souls that 
belonged to thefe dead Bodies, are-yet more fenfible of this.' The Troops feht m.I yang, likewife 
have luffered a great deal. Behold the Heat of Summer is come, and they are not yet returned 
On the Side of Tong chew, very few People are .returned, of a great, many who! were employed 
in the Convoys of Provifions. In lhort, the People is overwhelmed with Trouble and Mifery; 
and nothing is more common at prefent, than .to fee People.'who hang or ftrangle themfelves in 
Defpair. You may judge of. the State,of Agriculture every where. The Grounds and Trade 
were never in fo bad a State : What loud . Cries wouldRjvzz and Ku yang, if they were 
alive, make in their Remo,nfirances? You ate fet up as the Father and Mother of your Sub- 
ieris: Inftead of appearing fenfible of their Sufferings, or efte&iTally labouring for their Relief, 

J • you 
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you entirely abandon yourfelf to your Pleafures, and hazard even your Empire. Why do y Qll 
not call to mind how much this coft Taytjtr. You are born with a very penetrating Undemand¬ 
ing ; make Ufe of thefe Qualifications} examine with a juft Dread, the Views of Tyenii: Treat 
your Officers according to their Ranks ; but at the fame time, keep them to their Duty. Remem¬ 
ber 2 f eng tong , and Tong byen: It was even the Favour of their Prince, by being too exceffive, 
thatcaufed their Ruin. Acquit yourfelf at the ftated Times, of the Ceremonies that are ap¬ 
pointed ; honour the Aged and the Wife ; apply yourfelf to procure Peace to your People; gi ve 
proper Orders for the Relief of the Poor, and for that effeft, retrench your Expences in Enter¬ 
tainments, in ufelefs Labours, in Concerts, and in Wine; fet the Day apart for Bufinefs, and the 
Night for’Reft: Don’t hinder fincere and underftanding People, from corning near yourPerfon; 
banifh all Flatterers. Then there will be nothing but happy Omens. 

The Emperor took this Advice very well. Some Days after, Yu kau and fome others, who 
had been plotting fecretly, were difcovered, convicted, and put to Death. For which Reafon, 
the Emperor efteemed Yjwi quang more than ever, and treated him with greater Diftindion. 


Under the fame Dynafty , King ching fropofed to the Emperor , to take off the Prohibitions upon Salt, 
In his Supplication he /peaks as follows. 

T HE Book of Rites, in the Chapter Ywe leng t fays plainly, “ That the People muft not be pro¬ 
hibited from taking in Forrefts, in Mountains, in Meadows and Lakes, that which can 
ferve to nourifh.them; fuch as Venifbn, Fruit, and the like.” It likewife requires the Proprietors 
Ihould be the firft to invite them, and to condud thither, fuch as ftand in need of any of thefe 
Things. But at the fame time, it requires that whoever fhall dare to ufe Force, or to carry off any 
thing by Violence, fhall be condemned to Death without Pardon. This may be called a Willing- 
nefs in every one to affift, and to communicate to another, part of what he himfelf has. It is true, 
that in the fame Book of Rites, in the Times of the Chew , we read Prohibitions from fifhing, &c, 
but it was only for a certain time, in order to prevent the young Fry from being deftroy’d, and 
the Rivers and Lakes from being drained, by Peoples fifhing out of Seafon. Thefe Prohibitions 
were fo far. from being a Grievance, that they preferved and encreafed the Fifties, to the great 
Advantage of the People. 

The firft Care of a Father of a Family is, to provide plentifully for the Subfiftance of his Chil¬ 
dren : This is what they pride themfelves in above any thing elfe. For a like, or a better 
Reafon, the Sovereign, who is the Father and Mother of his People, ought to do the fame. We 
never fee a rich Father of a Family, refufing a little Vinegar to his Children, or fome fuch Trifle 
capable to create an Appetite. Is it then becoming, that a Sovereign of a rich and powerful 
Empire, fhould be lels indulgent to his Subjects, and refufe them the moft common thing that 
Yyen [Heaven] has ordained for their Ufe. And yet this is done, by forbiding them Salt. I know 
that the Motive of this Prohibition, which is more antient than your Reign, or even your Dynafty, 
is the Revenue, that thereby acrues to the Prince. But is not this like imitating a Man, who tho’ 
he is rich, takes Care only of his Mouth and. his Teeth, and negleds the reft of his Body ? Do 
not all the People, Men and Women, work for their Sovereign ? That which they furnifh every 
Year, is it not fufficient to maintain his Dignity, and to fupport his Troops. Can a Prince, for 
whom fo many People work, be in any Dread of Want ? Is it reafonable that fuch a Dread, fhould 
make him to forbid the People, from ufing what is prefented them by certain Ponds. The anti¬ 
ent Kings a died quite otherwife. Their firft Care was to provide for the Wants of their People, 
and thereby they rendered them docile and attentive to Inftruction. This was what makes them 
fo celebrated; and for this, the Shi king praifes them. I am a Man, whofe Knowledge is but 
fmall, and whofe Views are confined: But I love to read, and I read a great deal. When, after 
having feen in our antient Books, the Indulgence which our Kings had for their. Subjefts, 1 
come to certain Books of modern Date, where I find Taxes upon Taxes: I can’t help faying 
with a Sigh, What a Difference there is betwixt ancient and modem Times ? How much at 
large were People in thefe Days? How confined now ? Many Dynafties have fucceeded one ano¬ 
ther without lightning the Yoke : Your Dynafty, Sir, has the Honour already, to have begun 
well. It has almoft abolifhed the Taxes upon Com and Stuffs. How many Encomiums has it 
already received, among the moft diftant People ? Kings, whom their Dignity has raifed above 
the Level of Mankind, ought likewife to carry their Virtue much higher. This is their Duty} nay 
their true Intereft, Pay vang, by the Contempt that he expreft of a Jewel, fubmitted and de¬ 
voted the whole People tohisPerfon; on the contrary, in the Ode Kye chu, we have a King 
reprefented to us who is odious and unhappy, for having over-burdened his People. Tho’ your Pie- 
deceffors have carried their Goodnefs to their Subjects to a great Height, yet I fhould wifh for 
the Honour of your Reign, that your Majefty would carry it yet a little higher. It is faid, that 
two things are commonly very fatal to Princes. Too great Prodigality in their great Men, and 
too much Avarice in themfelves. If it is unworthy of a Prince, and even dangerous in him 
make a Difficulty in parting with his Treafures; how much more fo will it be to difpute with w 
People the Profit of a little Salt. It is a common and a true Saying, That it is better for a Prince 
to hoard up in his Subjects Houfes, than in his own Granaries and Coffers. When this Hoard is 
in the People s Hands, they are fatisfied, and the Prince is rich. But when all is heaped up only 111 
the Royal Granaries and Exchequer, the People are poor and difcontented. When the People am. 
uncontented, how can they be profitably inftrudted, or fuccefsfully infpired with the Love of V £ 
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tue. When they are poor, can the Prince be long rich? I therefore with, that your Majefty, im¬ 
proving upon the Goodnefs of your Anceftors, would take off the Prohibition from the Salt Pits, 
and only make fome Regulations for preferring it in Plenty. 

The Emperor having ordered this Supplication to be deliberated on* the Chief of his Counfei 
were of Opinion, that the Prohibition fhould fubfift. It is very antient, faid they ; And in the 
proceeding Dynafties, when there were Deliberations for the fame Effed, it was always concluded 
to maintain them. It is true, that in Progrefs of Time, it occafioned Murmurs, and fome Com¬ 
motions among the People; but this muft not be attributed to the Prohibition, but to the Neg¬ 
ligence and Malice of the CommiJfaries. 

JSfotwithjlandlng of the Advice of the Counfel, the Emperor caufed the following Declaration to be 
publijhed. 

I T is true, that the Prohibition upon Salt is very antient, and has, as it were, paft into a Rule, 
yet all the Dynafties do not referable one,another. Some of them have been more felici¬ 
tous to promote the Good of the People than others. As for me, if any thing appears Capable 
to advance the Happinefs of my People, or to facilitate their Devotion to the.Rites, and the Love' 
of Virtue : That is a Efficient Motive for me to embrace it, provided it is confident with Rea- 
fon. This appears in what was propofed to me by King cbing; fp that as foon as the proper Re¬ 
gulations for preferring, the Salt Pits axe made, let the Prohibitions be taken off. Let this our 
prefent Order be published and executed. 

After the Emperor Ven ti, Founder of tbeDynafy of the Swi, had reduced the Kingdom of Chin,(f-) 
alibis Officers applauded his Victory, and propofed the making Choice of fome Mountain, where 
they Jhould repair to perform the Ceremony of Fong chen. Ven ti rejected this Propofdl , and 
that tpey might not renew their Solicitations , publijhed the following Order. 

*¥" SENT one of my Generals, to reduce to Reafon, a petty rebellious Kingdom, The Ex- 
X pedition was fuccefsfdl,; and what then ? Vet every one flatter's and applauds me, I am even 
prefled, notwithftanding of my Defeats in Virtue, to perform the Ceremonies of Fong chen , upon 
fome famous Mountain. As for my Chare, I never heard that Shang ti Was to be moved With 
trifling empty Talk. I abfolutely forbid any one ever to fpeak of this to tne again. 


A Letter of the fame Emperor Ven ti, Founder of the Dynajlysf the Swi, to Tang .the King of 

Korea. 


E' 


VER fince (J) Tyen raifed me to theTbrotse* I halve had nothing fb much at Heart, 

_ _ as the Happinefs and Quiet of my Subjeds. By leaving you in PoiTeflion of the maritime 

Countries,! thereby intended to make known to all die World, hOw much removed I am from all 
Avarice-, and that all I propofe by reigning, is, that I may render my Subjects content and virtuous. 
I may .Ukewife pretend, that you on your Part, remain in your Duty, and that you in Proportion, 
enter into the fame Views, and like a good Subjedt, imitate my Examples. And yet I under- 
ftand, that you diftuvb your Neighbours: It is faid, you ftreighten (§) Ki tan , and deprive it of all 
Liberty. You exad Contributions of more Kinds than one, from Mey ko. Whence proceeds that 
Itch of Oppreffion ? Or how dare you to harafs the States which are in Subjedtion to me? If you 
are in Want of Labourers, I have Plenty: Why don’t you call for them ? For feme Years, you 
have foolifhly been bufied in heaping up Stores and Provifions, you have your Agents for that 
Effed, diftributed thro’ all Quarters; and you drain thefe little States. Why is all this done ? 
If you have not formed bad Defigns, and fearing, leaft they fhould be difeovered, you adt every 
thing underhand. * ’ , 

An Envoy was difpatch’d from my Court to you; my Intention in fending him was to give you, 
as one of my foreign Subjeds, a Mark of my Goodnefs and Efteem. But Idefign’d at the fame time, 
that after haring informed himfelf of what related to your Subjeds, that he fhould give you feme 
Advice on my Part, on the Manner of Government. Neverthelefs, you caufed him to be watched 
under your own Eye, and fhut him up in his Houfe as in a Prifon. You concealed, as much as. 
you could, his Arrival from your Subjeds. You prohibited the Officers of your Court, from whom 
you could not conceal him, from vifiting him; a .Abort, you have, as it were fhut both his Eyes 
and his Ears, and you appeared frightned, leaft he fhould have been able to inform himfelf of the 
State of your Affairs, but I have taken care to be informed in another Manner, of all your Steps, 
which are not like thofe of a.good Subjed. I have put ytiai ifl feMion of a great Extent of 
Ground, and the Title and Honours of a. (*) King. In fhort, I have loaded you with Favours; 
all the Empire knows I have: And yet, all this is not fufficient to make you fenfible of my Good¬ 
nefs. You want Gratitude ; you exprefs a diftruft of me ; and you render yourfelf fufpeded, by 
fending, under different Pretexts; Perfons, who fecretly examine all that paffes at my Court. Is 
this the’condud of a faithful and a blamelefs Subjed ? , _ T1 

, Notwithftanding of all this, as I impute your Faults, partly to the little Care I have taken to 
inftrud you in your Duties, I am willing to forget what is paft. But you muft amend, and an- 
fwer my Indulgence, by a fincere and real Submiffion : You muft exadly fulfill the Duties of a 
foreign Subjed: You muft follow and imitate my Government: In Place of hating andharraf- 
Vol. I. 6,'N % 


(*) Or Vang. 

(•]• In the Times of the Sw. 


(J) Heaven. 


(§} Kitan and Mey ho are the Names of t 
near Korea. 


o Petty States lying * 
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fin? thefe other Strangers, who are your Neighbours; you rauft, by your Example, inculcate 
upon them Submiffion and Virtue: And above all things, you muft remember, that tho’ they 
are weaker than you, yet, like you, they are my Subjects. But do not think to impofe upon me 
by vain Appearances: A thorough Change muft be wrought upon you, if you defire that I fliould 
treat you as a good Subjeft. And then being fatisfied with your Amendment, I will never decree 
your Punifhmetit. Our wife and ancient Emperors, above all things, efteemed Gentlenefs and 
Juftice: Notwithftanding, that I come far fhort of the Virtue of thefe great Princes, yet I make 
it my Duty to imitate them. Ail my Empire knows this: And that alone; ought to free you of 
all Dread and Diftruft. 

If, after the Affuranccs I have given you, I fend Troops againft you, what will all my Sub]efts 
fay of me ? But above all, what will the Strangers that are fubdued,like you, to my Empire, lay? 
Free yourfelf therefore of your Sufpicionsj change your Conduit, and beeafy. It is true, I have 
ihbdued Chin : But if you continue in your Duty, that ought not to alarm you : All the World 
knows that Chin forced me to punifh him. After being many times pardoned, he attacked the 
Hew of Fong, who was faithful to me, and killed a great many of his People. He plundered on 
all Sides, and had the Boldnefs to advance even to my Frontiers. I had oftner than once, during 
the Space of ten Years, given him Advices with Regard to his Conduit. But inftead of profiting 
by them, he grew infblent upon my Goodnefs, and trailing to the (*) Kyang, which bounds his 
Territories, he valued neither my Advices nor my Threatnings. He even encreafed the Number 
of his Forces, and feem’d to defy me with his Infolence. Being forc’d to it by fo open a Rebellion, 
I fent againft him, one of my Generals with only a few Troops: This Expedition lafted but for 
a Month. One Morning, avenged'me.of ten Years obftinacy, and the Defeat of Chin was fol¬ 
lowed with univerfal Peace. Both the Shin (•f-) and Men rejoyced at this. You alone, I hear, are 
alarmed, and uneafy : I fee the Reafon but too well. As it was not the Fear of Chin that en¬ 
gaged me to treat you well, fo 'his Defeat is no Motive for my opprefiing you. But if I were of 
an Humour to do it, who could prated you ? What Comparifon is there betwixt the Waters of 
(l) Lya, which are upon your Frontiers, and the great Kyang which covered Chin ? Is your 
Country more populous, than that of Chin? Doubtlefs not. And if I fliould- punifh yomv 
paft Faults, as they deferve, it would coft me but little. I would have no more to do, but to 
fend againft you, fotne of my.Officers: But I do not love to hurt any body. For which Rea¬ 
fon, I follow the more moderate Courfe; I advife.you, inftrud you, and give you Time for your 
Amendment: If you anfwer my Gentlenefs.as you ought, you may live eafy and happy. 

(§) T .ay tfong, the fecond Emperor of the Dynafly of the Tang, whom Hijioriam have compared 
with the moji famous Princes of Antiquity, drew up a Writing, upon the Difference betwixt 
good and bad Government, and upon the difficulty of reigning well. Hs he drew it up chiefly for 
his, own UJe, he entitled it the Mirror of Gold, or the JPreciousMirror. 


A FTER having each Day, fpent the neceffary Time for difpatching the Affairs of my Em¬ 
pire, I take a PJeafure in reviewing and refleding upon the Hiftories of paft Ages. lex- 
amine the Manners of every Dynafty, the good and bad Examples of all their Princes, their Re¬ 
volutions and their Caufes. I have always done this with Profit, and I have done it as often as 
I can mention. Every time I read, what is laid of Fo hi and Whang ti, and the matchlefs Govern¬ 
ment of Tail and Shun , 1 always flop. I feel, I admire, I praife, and all this, without wearying. 
■ ^ come towards the End of the Hya, the Ing, the Ffln, and certain Reigns of the Han, I 

amfeized with an uneafy Dread. I feem to walk upon a rotten Board, or upon a thin Surface 
of Ice .over a deep River. _ When I refled from whence it proceeded, why under all the Princes 
who have wifhed to reign in Peace, and to tranfinit their Empire to a numerous Pofterity, there 
has yet happened fo many Troubles and Revolutions: I. find that the moft common Caufe, was 
the little Care which thefe Princes had to refled upon themfelves, and the Averfion they had to 
hear any thing that could difeompofe them. Thus in the End, they became blind, both to their 
Duties and their Defeds; and this Blindnefs occafioned their Ruin; With what a Dread does 
this Refiedion infpire me. 

_ ft is in order to fhun this, Blindnefs, that after having feen by reading Hiftory, what are the 
Principles of good Government,and what are the Springs of Commotions; of all thefe I corn- 
pole a Mirror for m^felf . in which I may behold my Faults, in order to endeavour to amend 
r e ^ entJa Charader of good Government is, not to raife any to Pofts, but Men 

o ent an Virtue. A Pnnce who ads thus, reigns happily; but there is nothing more dan¬ 
gerous and fatal fora State, than a contrary Condud. Isa Prince in any Difficulty ? He never 
fails to confult his Mimfters and his other great Officers. If thefe are all undemanding zealous 
Men, let the Danger be ever fo.great, it feldomends in his'lofing all. And what cannot be enough 
W Pnn S S - h f edl / so ? this Choice » are Entirely taken up with empty Plcafures. Ah! 

how much better would it be for them, to make a Pleafure of their Duty: But above all, of a 

D Ik!Z! rt i nt r/ f, he S lolce of g° od Officers, efpeciaUy good Minifters! 
theconSSr £ud ^ that Shun and Yu, thefe two great Princes, loved no Pleafure, and that on 
thecontrary, the two Tyrants, if^and Chew, loved it much. I am of a different Opinion. The 

of die ^ ^ Name ‘ (f> .'The Spirits ft) The Name of a River. 

1 '" i ' ■ (§J In the Times of the Dynafty of die Tong, 
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bad Condurt of Kye and Chew, coft them a thoufand Difquiets, abridged their Days, coniequently 
ditturbed their Lives, and rendered them of a fhort Duration. Can this be called the Love of 
Plealure ? On the contrary, is it not to have a true Talfe of Pleafure, to love it like Shun and Tu, 
who owed a long and quiet Life to their Virtue, and who calmly tafted the Pleafures of a happy 
and peaceful Reign ? It mull be allowed, that Complexions and Dilpofitions are very different ? 
fome are good, and others bad: And that there are different Degrees in each Kind. The Virtues 
and Adtions of Tau, Shun, Tu, and Tang, give us ground to believe, that (*) Tyen has dilhibuted 
them very juftly. It was not thus of Kye, Chew, Tew and Li : as may be feen from the brutal 
Cruelties of thefe bad Princes. However, we may truely lay, that the Happinefs of Princes and 
States, depends lefs upon their Complexions and natural Dilpofitions, than their Care of keeping 
that juft Mean in every thing, which common Senfe dictates, , 

We read in TJki, that a Prince of(-f) Sang applying himfelf folely to certain Exerciles of Vir¬ 
tue, and negleding to keep his Army on Foot, loft his State; that the Prince of I perilhed like- 
wife, but for a quite different Reafon, he laying all his Strefs on his Forces, and negierting Virtue. 
Therefore Confirms fays, that the Government of a State, ought to be juftly tempered with Gen- 
tlenefs and Refolufion, with Severity and Mercy. And indeed, Goodnefs andjuftice fhould always 
go Hand in Hand ; to make too great Conceffions to the one in Prejudice of the other, is a 
fundamental Fault, and may be attended with very bad Confequences. What a Condurt there¬ 
fore is it, for a Man to deviate from both the one and the other?. And what would one fay of a 
Man, who was abfolutely * deftitute of Goodnefs? An Empefor railed to the higheft Degree of 
Honour, to which a Man can rife, is obliged at once, to love his People, and to endeavour to make 
them happy. Two Things are requifite for this: Good Order and Security. As for good Or* 
der, Regulations muff be made, and they muft be lupported with Example. As for Security, an 
Army muft be kept on Foot, to intimidate Enemies from undertaking any Thing upon the Fron¬ 
tiers. For as it is by no means convenient, to terrify the People by a Handing Army; it is like- 
wife rare, that Gentlenefs alone, and the Virtue of a Prince, can over-awe the Barbarians, and 
fecure the Frontiers, When the great Filh, Kin, appears above the Water, the Billows become 
lmooth. When the (J) Whang, and the Ho, plunge, or dive under the Water, there is no fair 
Weather to be expedited: It is their Flight in the Air, which prognofticates that. 

A very important Point for a Prince, is to know how to accommodate himfelf to the different 
Tempers of Men, and to profit by their feveral Talents. It is an univerfally received Maxim, that 
as he who intends to build a large Houfe, ffiould begin, by chufing a good Architect, and then to 
proceed to buy Materials proper for his Plan: In the fame Manner, a Governour ought to begin 
by chufing his Minifters, in order to affift himfelf by their Underftanding and by their Councils, ^ 
in the Government of his Subjects. In attentively reflecting upon the paft Dyhafties, I obferve, 
that when the Prince had a folid Love for Virtue, he never wanted virtuous People about him ; 
but when he (hewed a Paffion for Building, and other Works bf Art, all the able Men in that 
Way appeared: If he loved hunting, he got a parcel of excellent Hunts-men about him: Was 
he enchanted withMufic? He was prefented with Crowds of People from Chin and Wey: 
Sometimes it might happen, that the Prince debated himfelf fo far, as to love Painting, and fuch 
like Ornaments. Then (§) len and Chau- were in Vogue. When all Avenues are blocked up to 
fincere Remonftrances, then few zealous, or faithful .Perfons are feen at Court. Is a Prince fond 
of Applaufe? Numerous are the Crowds of his Flatterers.... Our Ancients, indeed, had a good 
deal of Reafon to compare a..-Prince to?gt Veffel, ;a»d the People to the Liquor that it contains, As 
the Liquor takes the Figure of the Veffel, fo the Subjects commonly imitate the Prince. How 
great a Motive, ought this to be for him to aim.at. Perfection ? But as the fineft Stone requires to be 
polilhed, in order to become a fine Veffel ; thus Man ftands in need of Study and Application, in 
order to acquire true Wifdom. 

Ken vang and Confucius had their Matters: And if thefe great Men had need of Matters, 
how much more have others ? fo that one of the mod remarkable Differences betwixt a good and 
a bad Prince, is, that the good Prince fighs for Perfons of Merit and Virtue, in the fame man¬ 
ner, as the Labourer experts his Cropland receives them with the fame Joy, as the Hufbandman, 
who has a little before been threatned with Drought, fees a plentiful Shower fall upon his Fields: 
On the other Hand, a bad Prince, commonly has aft Aver lion for any Man, who has more Merit 
than himfelf: And admits none about his Perfon, but thofc whoare without Merit and without 
.Virtue. O how hard it is, for a Man thoroughly to diveft himfelf of the bad Inclinations, to 
■which* he has a long time been, habituated I Vang pwen, and Sun haU , at firft, counterfeited to be 
good Princes: But as they arted only by Intereft, and as'their pretended Virtue was only.Hy- 
pocrifv and Diffimulation, they did not long hold it out. ' They returned to their natural Byafs; 
People knew them, and abandoned, them : A Bark of . plain Boards joined together only with 
Glew cannot hold out long, againft the large Billows. A Horfe, who is bred up on purpofe, in or¬ 
der on fome Occafions, to make a hundred Leagues at a Stretch,.if he is put to the Trial, frequently 
burfts before the. Journey is ended : This.exaClly. vyas the Cafe of Vang pwen and Sun ban. We 


T t " ■ ■ - mblaon j or elfel-by tlie Ellh Via, Is denoted brave Perfons, 

m Swnnd T were two Countries. who are capable to head Troops: And by the Birds Whang and' 

: + Tl f Name’s of two Water-Fowl. Thefe Allegories admit Ho, thole who are fitted for Governing, and muft be drawn from 

of a double Senfe: The Billows denoting the Irruptions of .the Obfcunty, and pat m Pofts. IP we apply thefe Allegories with 

Brn barians which the Power of Arms, figured under the Filh . what goes before, the firft Safe appears the moft natural ; But 
^quells: And by the Birds Whang and Ho, the People who if to what follows, the laft appears to be the Mean.ng, ., 

mould be eafy and fatisfied,. while, the State is without any Com- (§) Names of Countries. ; 
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£tw verified in their Perfons, as in a great.many others, our antient Proverbs. That as the (*) 
cannot be made ufe of, when we would meafure large Stones: Thus, a midling Capacity will 
not do for great Things, &c. And the moft fimple Virtue, if it is conftant, is more worth, thaa 
the moft political Cunning. Oh ! what a Difference is there betwixt Prince and Prince, and 
Man and Man. Kau tju refpefted Li tjong fo much, that he held up his Train, to do him the 
'neater Honour. Syu "chew, being difobliged with the wife Advices of Pi kau, inhumanly 0r . 
dered his Heart to be. pluck’d out. Ching tang always had a real Efteem, and a cordial Love for 
his Minifter Iyun. Kye had a wife and zealous Minifter in Long png ; and yet he caufed hint 
to be put to Death. C/mang, King of ‘Tftt, after having held a Council, and difcovering a Supe¬ 
riority of Genius over all hisMinifters, went from the Council Board (f) melancholy and thought¬ 
ful. This Melancholy hung about him, even in his eafier Hours. On the contrary, Vu hu, re- 
jovccd and triumphed in a Manner, in fuch a Superiority. The Reafon of this is, that Princes 
who are without Capacity, want either to conceal or perlevere in their Faults; but Underftanding 
Princes, want to be acquainted with their Failings. 

When I caft my Eyes upon Kau tju and Ching tang , I compare the Reigns of thefe great 
Princes, to thefe Years, that are remarkable by a juft Temper of Pleat and Colo, and by a Regu¬ 
lation of the Seafons, which diffiifes Plenty over all. It is Paid, that when the Empire is well 
governed, Ki ling , an Animal of an aufpicious Omen, appears. Were not Kau tfu , and Ching 
tang, real Ki ling in their kinds? I own, I think they were. When I next conlider the Kye and 
Chew, I think, that I fee in their Reigns, thefe direful unhappy Years, which the Irregularity 
of the Seafons, renders barren and fatal. Thefe Years, ufually produce a great Number of de- 
ftructive Infects, and even frightful cruel Monfters. Alas! Were not thefe wicked Princes Kye 
and Chew, Monfters themfelves? How much Inftrudtion do I not find, in reflecting upon thefe 
two Oppofites. I know very well, it is faid, that Tyen has more or lefs favourable Conjunctures 
for States. That is true: But .that does not hinder the Happinefs or Unhappinefs of States, from 
depending on the Condudt of Men. Was there not under Ching tang, a {even Years Drought? 
This Prince having pared his Nails, devoted himfelf as a Victim. Immediately there fella Rain, 
for a hundred Leagues all round. In the Time of one Emperor, Mulberry-Trees were feen all 
of a fudden, to grow in the Palace. This Prince Brack with a Prodigy, which was explained to 
him, as being very dreadful, folidly applyed himfelf to Virtue; and inftead of the Dangers that 
tbreatned him, he receiv’d the Homage of the Ambafladors of fixteen Courts, at his Palace. 
Who then dares fay, that it is not the Bufinefs of Princes to make their States happy? 

Some, fay, that it is a very difficult Thing to reign: Others fay, .it is eafy. The fxrft, 
to prove their Opinion, reafon thus : The Dignity of Emperor, raifes a Prince above the reft of 
Mankind : He has an abfolute Power: Rewards and Punifhments are in his Hand: He not only 
poflefles the Riches of his Empire: But he likewife can, as he has a Mind, ferve himfelf with all 
the Abilities and the Talents of all his Subjects. What then can he wiih for, which he may 
not obtain ? Or what then can he undertake, which he may not execute? They who are of the 
contrary Opinion,'reafon other ways: If a Prince, fay they, fball fail in his Refped to 2 yen, Pro* 
digies ftreight appear, and Monfters are born. Does he exafperate his Subjects Minds? He is 
often punifhed by an untimely Death, as happened to VU i and Chew. Would he indulge him¬ 
felf, m any Paffion, as for inftance, bringing Things of greater Rarity and Value, from afar ? In 
making large Parks, fine Ponds, great Buildings, lofty Terafles? He muft for thefe Ends, load 
the People at leaft, with Averages, and Agriculture muft thereby fuffer. Hence proceed Scarcity 
and Famine. The People groan, they murmur, they faint. If the Prince is infenfible, and neg- 
letfts to remedy this : He is'look’d upon as a Tyrant, born, not to govern, but to opprefs, the Peo¬ 
ple. He is the Objeft of public Curfes: What worfe can he dread ? But every Prince, who va¬ 
lues his Reputation, ought, as much as he can, to be watchful in his Endeavours, to diminifh the 
Taxes, to ffiun every thing that can overload the People, and to procure their Happinefs and 
Tranquility. But he cannot do all this; without very great Self-denial,- and without reprefling 
his moft darling Inclinations: Then, it is eafy enough. 

There is another Difficulty yet-greater; which is the right Choice of Perfons - who are put in 
Polls, and the employing each of them according to his Talent. A Man; whom the Prince 
veiy much efteems, and looks upon, as equally capable and virtuous, may have many Failings, 
and even, Vices. Another, whom all the World deferts for'real and well known Faulty may 
■have, at the fame time, feme good Qualities, of which an advantagious the may be made. When 
this proves the Cafe, what Courfe muft be followed ? Should a Prince rejebt a Man who has Abi¬ 
lities, he thereby deprives himfelf of an ufeful Afliftant. Should he know a Man to be vicious, and 
yet not abandon him: This has given Rife to the moft fatal Commotions in a State. Even they, 
who to all Appearance are blamelefs, have not always fuitable Talents; nor ought they to be in¬ 
differently imployed in every thing. Kong cho was very ferviceable to a great Kingdom. But 2/2 
tjan would have miftarried there; yet he v/as Minifter in a fmaller State, where he did Wonders,' 
, ^ ff ftnmrnered, and {poke ill. (£) Kau ifH. did not, however, fail to make him a Hew, and 
ne richly repaid that Honour, by confirming upon the Throne his Family, when it was almoft 
ruined. TJe JJ on the contrary, was an eloquent Man, and a fine Speaker; and yet, notwith- 

ftanding 


() A Sim, ,s, tenth ofa Ttw, anda Wis <t tenth of a ■ 
H, ' n lan r e ’- I0Q > or at moft, 120 I. Weig 
(|-) He was afra>d, that, m cafe he fliould be in th? y?„ 


ho body would put him right. 

(|) Thv'firft Emperor, of the Dynafty of th e Han. 
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ftan'ding of his fine Speeches, he never could raift himftlf: He was leeri to beg for a Poft under 
Ven fi, about his Meiiagery, and yet he could not obtain it. : 

Out of different Talents, always to make the beft Choice, ahd that too, among Perfons, whofe 
Talents are the 'fame, are difficult, hut necefiary^ Things, in order to reign well. There is a 
Difference, hof only in Talenri, but in natural Difpofitions, in Tempers, ill Conditions, in Incli¬ 
nations, and even : in Virtues. In all theft Kinds, there are different Species, and different Orders irt 
every Spates. What Difference,'.for Example, is there between-the common (*)'Hyautmd a llydil 
of the firft Order? The firft c'onfifts, in chearfnlfy ferving the Father and the Mother, in never 
failing to them in Point of- Refpedt, and in providing for all fheirNeceffities. The fecondftxerts 
itftlf, in procuring* the Good-of the State, in re^eftablifhing Peace in Fanfifiesi arid in exfe&ly-'ob'* 
ferving all the Rites. Shun poffeffed the Virtue Hyau in an eminent Degree, and yet he had not 
the good Fortune to pleaft his Parents. Stfen tjan> pofleft the Virtue (*f-) T in it/a very exalted 
Meafure; Yet he was not the Perfon, whom Conjufius praifed the moft of all his Scholars# 
Confucius laid-, that a Son has not the true Virtue Hyau, If he indifferently obeys all that 1 his 
Father commands: And that a IVlinifter, who Implicitly gives into all the Views of his Prince, 
does hot poffefs the Virtue (|) Chong. Thus.the great Cfcew : kong, being lefs aftaid of difpfeaiingj 
his Prince, than of not ferviiig Mm hdneftly, ftcur’d the Peace of Ais iinptre, by the juft PuniftW 
ment of a Criminal who was dear to his .Prince.; I to allure 1 hia 

Fortune, took Care always to accorhfnddate -himftlfftd 'Kftife’^lnclSiidM f^hen (§1 Qyuttrt 
thong was dead, he was advanced, and he foon threw every thing' in Difdrdei*. (j[) Ki Jing^ 
upon 1 a preffing Occafion, bravely expofed himfelf to' 

whom he acknowledged* as his Prince. /(I) Title#yang* tfiiit: hb ? mightgratify f a;privatejRefthti 
ment, reduced the Empire, .within two Inches of Ruin. T nfihu ywen and, othefis,; Fid<|f|/8fcw 
Uprightnefs have been feen, not, only. witbout Reyvard, buf even in Mifery and Under Opprdffihrf. 
In Tfaypi y and others, T.reafonhas .been co^cr^dwith the cpoft precious OUtfide: - ‘ , ] K 

"■ Does not all this prove the Bilrciij;^^ Difficulty would be ftill greater,* 

had we hot theft Hiftories, "‘w.fierp an Attentive'prince hiaV leatn' to’ diftinguifh real and faithful 
Subjeds, froifi ftlfdeftgmrjg Flatterers: " The'Kings*'dw?d it to'the*‘Bravery and: Abi¬ 
lity bf PHW ! tl#tfeejriRecame Mafters 1 of -'ffie;Kirigdw^-o^<wi ! ;^hd l yh&tkk^of ; t1Ieth j:> put' 
hitp to Death. %a f&% under the Emperorprevented tn'e'Difaftersl feight 

have attended the Rebellion' of ’the tributary .Princes; ajidyet,under that fame-Emperor, : ' 7 h fu 
ended his Days, under the.Hands' of ap Executioner. WmxMt§- wks treated-in the'fame man-? 
ner by the King of ttiePwe, tho’ that PrihCef, Without: i&eAdvicefbF. 
have fubdued his Enemy U. In fhort, Up, as .a 

l^ad a.Swprd, with which h? hgd orders tq kill, hijpfelf,, Weift&ll fuppofe, t ;tbat thefq great. Mqjr> 
were Criminals; but did thejrdeftrvte t&' j^rim'in v ;ffijUftlb© 
and Paffion, on the Part of the Princes. Kifobfahau kdu, Han Jing, Hing pu, and Chin hi 5 
altho’.all of them had thejir Met,it, and fomc-of tljqm h^.^nejyery important yet,,.they; 

forgot, and belyed themfelves; Thus their ^Punifhment yas warranted by Juftice. But their 
J^aUrts fhbuld have been- wifely preVent^d j and ltVis a'felw.nh' r^ Kau 0 , who was fo grear &■ 
Pr ince, .that he did not knowhow; to pref?r c ve Derfqns .'of |o.'j^|rtr%ordjha|'y Qualifications, who 
had ferved him fo well. Tift. .Pounder of Pynnfly of t h? f Han, in this refpedt, was much' 
inferior tdit? Reftoier S>uang wL, ^liis laff'jfinV^.how -t,a*$eward his Generals as well as Kau tjii. 
But like him, he ; did pof expofe them to be fdfgQtten'hy Kim. It is thus, that a Prince oughffto 
ddt, with Regardfto thofe/tq whom he in forfie meafurc;'qwe ( s his being raifqd, or preferved upon 
the Throne. It is a bad Reward'of their Sefyk 4 s» to expofe ffiem to lofe their Fruits. 

, The Difficulty of reigning well in my Opinic n, may be enough feen from whet I have already 
fai'd; but we fhall render it ftill more pereeptil?^ As a Prjnce Velevatedin a high Rank above 
the reft of Mankind, he is .-in the moft cqnfpicuous Point of <• Tight. 'If he commands any thing _ 
fhat is not’agreeable to the moft- exari Reafony ; he not ©ply does himftlf a confiderablc Injury^ 
but he is defpifed by evecy wife Man; Does any Adfion/qr Ge’fture efcabe'him, which is unbe¬ 
coming his Majefty ? A general Sqeer goes round, among both grCatand ftnall, _ Does haadvance 
any one tdPofts? Then .therq.rife-a thoufand jqajous Murmurs.'' Has he Regard for a Recom¬ 
mendation ? All the Candidates cry put, that e,ytjy* thing; kbefWed by .Inclination and lettered:; 
and that nothing.is given to. Merit, lf he raifeS a Man of J^riowledged^ferij to the firft Em¬ 
ployment; it is immediately attributed fo (Chafce, apd-h9f»tQe Qiferpment of the Prince. 
By good Luck, fay they, for qnqe, he has .not biynder#J.t Ifanv pnein, Poft, who has not fo great 

Vul. L ' • \Xs> * i Merit? 


(*\ jjjau, RefisB and Levt for Parents. The Senfc of this 
Charter jKjnore ample here,’’ •. w* 

Ci^) ^ f G.oodnsfs, Charity-, Cfatftettcys ? ; ;5Tiiis Word is fomc* 
tijneS ’pUt for. Yirtue, or any.ivirt«aas uugenekat.: -^ 

($): z^faiid.- Ltgaltf'im pneaiPHncd-:• >«-. ; 

(§)i'He w.ftS firft- Miniftertt>. Glwattg King of %ff, and 
veny.ftrongly recommended to that Pi’ince, jitaet to put 'Z ya in 
My ■ ' 

(||) Kau tjft, the Founder.of the Dyftafty of the Har n while 
he was diluting the-.Empire: with Byrn^y*,- iwas'-djefie^lp a 
City; his-Army being.'at a-great-'Diftandeif• 
manded in the City, marched out in form; feeming^ai' i£ h« 
would furrender himfelf, and abandon Kau ifu'.l ThU News 
ctiufed great Joy in the bcfcging Camp. The Guards grew 


carelefs, and Kau tfi, flying out of another Gate with fome 
Horfemenj Totced -the 'GuatdS, sand &v®d,himfelf 1 Hya'ny yu htfr- 
in|,entefediinto dw-Gity,- Janmot^Aif^iK^ givd up Kau tpi.. 
f‘havedeceived r you,ian’fwerrd:&'j^yfclKtti.might i give him art, 
Opportjinitjr: 6a.>.«&ape k .< lyujm asgreat PaHioni ordered 
Kt fing Vbhz burntori.iheiSpot.' : .-v- • : 

::.. (|y:?hh»#tf>'<Mg;;w4ts , .the''En^<h>i of Shot tfo: The firft had' given 
theiEmpetof/a'.ufttfuh Advice, .wjucli.had been followed. ; :As it 
related to a Tributary Prince; Iwen yang, that he, might ruin. 
Skau tfii by'Ws-Jntriguesi alarmed- all -the Tributary,Trinces, 
wha took up' Arms againft the'Erapitor.. T:\ey- were ap. 
peafed by faerifioing: Shau tfi. ■ This, was yrhat• Fw» yang 
wanted.;. --{wy ' 
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Merit? People' never fcruple to fay, that the Prince has no Undemanding. If a Prince fpeah 
pretty frequently, he is a Caviller. Does he lpeak little? There is nothing in him ; and he does 
not know how to inftrud thofe who are about him. Does he follow the Di&ates of his Hu- 
in our, and fhow fome Paffion? He fpreadsover the Court, and through the whole Empire, a very 
prejudicial Terror. Is he moderate, eafy, and indulgent? The Laws and his Orders are illob- 
ferved. .Are the People at eafe ? The (||) Officers have too much to do, and are difcouraged. 
Are the Officers fatisfied ? The People are harraffed, and complain. All the Empire is like a 
great Tree, of which the Court is, as it were, the Trunk and the Root. _ Cannot, a Prince then 
know, all the difafterous Events that affiidt his.State ? No Skin, no Hair, fays an antient Pro¬ 
verb. The effential Point therefore to a State, is, that the Court be provided with good Minifters, 
That is true, but Minifters like (*) I in and Fit ywe\ are very rare. 

The Court being provided in good Minifters, the next Point of Confequence is, to have faith¬ 
ful, abje, and indefatigable Generals on the Frontiers. But the (f) Whey fang , and the Li mu, 
are hard to find at prefent. Befides, when a Prince is fo happy, as to find People of fuch a Merit, 
he cannot help taking a liking for them. After he is inftrudted of the Danger a Man fuffers on 
the Frontiers, he does great Violence to himfelf, in fending Perfons, whom he loves, thither: He 
knows, that on the other Hand, if he fails to fend them, he is in danger to fee the Leaves of his 
great Tree fall, and its Branches cut down. Nay, perhaps the Tree periffi intirely: What does 
not a Prince, who has an equal Share of Goodnefsand Wifdom, fuffer when this is the Cafe? As 
for me, when I am revolving thefe Thoughts in my Mind, I feel all the Weight of Royalty: 
But being yet more fenfible of another’s Pains, than of my own, I frequently fay, to myfelf: If a 
Prince, who is an abfolute Matter, has fo much to fuffer, what muft they fuffer, who without 
being Mafters like him, fttare and bear with him the Weight of Government ? The I king fays, 
The Chinefe Books do not drain. their Subjects. Thus, Words feldom give the exaft Meaning 
of Thoughts, in all their Extent. I have aimed at. nothing in this Difcourfe, but to exprefs in a 
few Words, that which employs me inwardly. Tho’, according to the Proverb, He who fuffers, 
has fome Comfort in finging his Pains ; yet this is not the Reafon why I have taken up my Pen. 
I am yet farther, from endeavouring to dazzle the Sight by a fhining Difcourfe. , Iftrive to in- 
ftrudt myfelf: This is my End, But at the fame time, I do not at all bluffi, today, before all wife 
Men in this Writing, my Thoughtsand my Sentiments. 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.] Nothing is better conceived, or better expreft, than what % 
tfong fays of Government in general, and of the Choice of Officers in particular. This is re- 
membring Antiquity to purpofe. Tay tfong did more ; he imitated it. His-Government almofl 
equall’d that of oiir three famous Dynafties. 

’The fume Emperor Tay tfong, in the third of the Tears called Chin quan (a) , made the fiU 
lowing Ordinance. ’ 

/ TP S HE Virtue (|.) Hyau, is the Foundation of all the other Virtues. It is the moft effential 
■ Inftrudtioh, In my Youth, I received good Leffons upon this Virtue. My Father, and my 
Matter, did not only make me repeat the Book of Verfes, the Book of Rites, and others, but at 
the fame time; they let me fee the great Springs, upon which the Good of States and the Go¬ 
vernment of People depend. With thefe Advantages I extirpated by one Expedition, all the 
Enemies of the State ; and fecured Quiet and Liberty to my People, who had juft emerg’d 
from beneath Oppreffion. Befides, my Heart is full of Goodftefs; and if at arty Time, 
I have difcovered more Juftice and Severity, than Clemency, the Reafon is, bccaufe there are 
Crimes, to which Mercy cannot be abfolutely extended; in the fame manner, as'there are feme 
Enemies, with whom we muft neceffarily ufe Force and Courage. I have had nothing in View, 
but the Good of the whole, arid the Peace of the Empire. Paffion lias no fhare in what I have 
done. The Emperor, my Father, when he retir’d to Ta 'ngan, charged me with the Government. 
I was obliged to obey him. Asl feel all its'Weight, it is all my Employment. l am in the 
Infide of my Palace, and amongft my Queens, as if I Were in a frozen Valley. Frequently do I 
pals whole Nights without Sleep. I rife before Day. All my Words and Thoughts, are directed 
to anfwer, as far as I am able, the Goodnefs of (J) fyen, and the Intentions of my Father. That 
I may better fucceed herein; being full ofCompaffion even for the Guilty, I want to regulate 
PuniOiments anew, to prevent and relieve the Mifery of the People • to punifh and check thofe 
who opprefs them; to invite near my Perfon, and to put in Pofts, Men of Virtue and Merit; to 
open a wide Door to Remonftrances, and to take away from thofe who would prefent them, 
Dread ; that I may thereby, if poffible, make new Acquirements in Knowledge, every Moment. 


( 1 |) III the Chinefe It is Quan', under which are comprehended 
equally, all the fudges, Magiilrates, Officers of War &c. Some 
French Books have ufed another Expreffion, calling them Manda¬ 
rins, This, if one has a mind, may ferve here; and in other 
Paffitgcs, where I have ufed the Term Officers, I muft only in*, 
form the Reader, that the Word, Mandarin, has no Refemblance 
to the Chinefe Sound. I believe it is a Portugese ar Word, and is 
derived from Mandar to Ordain, 

(a) The third of the Years Chin quan, anfwers to the third 
Year of his Reign, and of Cbrijl, 629. Thefe Names of Years 
ave, as it were, Epochas, Marks, or Titles, by which the Years of 
emy Emperor are defignated ; for the Chinefe never mention 
tilde Emperors, whether dead or living, by their proper Names, 


out of reverence to them, as if they were too “facred to be P r j!' 
nounced. The curious chronological Table of the Chme/t 
publifhed by P. Fouquet, [as already obferved, P. 133. N° te ‘‘ 'j 
gives us thefe Epochas of the Emperors, fome of Whom h»' , i ® 
no left than ten, during the Courfe of their Reign. . 
this Table we {hould have been at a Lofs to .fix the Dates 0 
Decrees, which the Miffionary who tranflated them _ from 
Chinefe, ought to have done, for his Readers fatisfa&ion. 

■(*) Two famous Minifters, mentioned in the Sbi king- 
(f) Whey Jhang .aud. Li w, were two Generals, famous 
their Time. . . . 

•(+) Filial Piety. , 

(fj The Chinefe fays, to the Heart of 
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My Application in all this, is fo conftant, that I don’t even allow myfelf one Day of Relaxa¬ 
tion. ' My great Paffion is, that every thing may be regular; that my Subjects may follow Rea- 
ion in all things, and may be folidly virtuous. Thus, when I- fee any thing not in its. proper 
Place, and any of my Subjeds vicious, I immediately takemyfeif to Talk, for thefmall Talent I 
have for Inftrudion, and effedtual Reformation: I have good Reafon for doing all this. For in 
iliort, the Shu king fays, Virtue , when pure and folid , touches (§) Shin; What effeB then , mufl it 
not have upon the People ? I am told from different Quarters, that the People enter into their Duty j 
that Robberies are become rare; and that the Prilbns in feveral Cities are empty., I learn all this 
with Pleafure: But I forbear to attribute it to my Care and Example. My Reflections on this 
Head, are as follows; People are weary, fay I fo my felf, of Commotions and Rapines:; They 
are now returning to the Paths of Virtue: Thefe happy Difpofitions muft be improved, in order ' 
to endeavour the Converfion of the whole Empire. My military Expeditions have occaftoned 
me to run over a great Part of the Provinces. At every Village I came to, I figb’d and beat my 
Breaft, at the Mifery of the poor People: Being convinced of it with my own Eyes, I did not al¬ 
low one Man to be imployed in the ufelefs Averages. I did my beft, to make all my Subjects 
live at Eafe, to the end, that Parents might be more able to educate their Children well, that their 
Children on their Parts, might acquit themfelves better of all their Duties with Regard to their 
Parents, and that the other Virtues may flourilh with the Virtue Hyatts 

In order* to make known to my whole Empire, that I have-nothing more at Heart; When this 
Ordinance is publilhed, let there be given in my Name, and on my Part, in every Diftrid, five 
Meafures of Rice, to thofe who diftinguifh themfelves by their Jffyau ; two Meafures to every one 
who is Fourfcore Years of Age; Three to thofe who are Ninety; as many to thofe who are a Hun¬ 
dred, together with two Pieces of Stuff: Befides, at the Beginning of every Moon, let a Meafure 
of Rice be given to every Woman who brings forth a Son. As for they, whom the Calamities 
of the Times have forced to abandon their Country; let fome be at Pains to perfwade them to 
return, and at their Return, let them befurnifhed at my Expence, with what may put them on 
Foot again, in. the fame Condition as formerly. I likewife ordain, the general Officers of every 
Province, to examine carefully, which of their fubaltern Officers are excellent, which good, and 
which bad, in order to fend me a fealed Lift of them. That each Officer in his Diftrid, take 
care to inform me if there are any, no matter in what Station, in whom is defeerned a true Talent 
forBufinefs or for War, or: have diftinguifhed themfelves by their Virtue; let a Memorial for 
this Effed be drawn up. Laftly, if there are any, who, having been a little debauched in the 
late Commotions, have reclaimed themfelves fo far, as to amend in Time of Peace. I likewlfe 
want to be informed about them.: To bewail-ones Faults, and to eorred them, is a Thing, that’ 
many of our ancient Kings, whofe Example I much value, hafe efteemed. Let this prefent Or¬ 
dinance be immediately publifhed. It is a common and a true Sajdftgy that One Day being un¬ 
happily loft, the Lofsis frequently felt for three Years. The Empire cannot be too foon inftr’uded 
in my Intentions. 

In the third of the Tears, named Chin quan, Li ta lyang was raifed to the Dignity of Ta fu,' 
and had the Government of'• all the Territory of Leang chew given him. Some time after, a De¬ 
puty of the Emperor Tay tfong pajfmg that Way^ Java an excellent Hawk, and immediately pro* 
fofed to Ta lyang, to make a Prefent of it U -ffeJLtnpcror. Ta lyang gave it ta the Deputy, in 
order to fend it if he thought ft. In the mtdnTme, hefecretly conveyed to the Emperor,a Me- 
morial conceived in the following Terms. ■' 

Y OUR Majefty, long ago, openly laid : afide theDiverfiqq of Hunting. Yet one of your 
Deputies has afked a Bird for you, for that Purpofe. .He either did it becaufe he well 
knew your Inclinations in that Point, and thought that it would give you a Pleafure; or he has 
done it of his own Head, and without knowing your Intentions. If the Latter was the Cafe, 
he muft be a very weak Fellow, and very pufit for his Employment; But if he knew your In¬ 
tentions, your Majefty muft have changed your firft Refolutions, and as it were, annulled your 
former Orders. 

TAY T S O NG Si’s AN SW E R. 

Y OUR rare Ability for Affairs, both of Peace and War, joined to a Angular Honefty, and 
an unfhaken Firmnefs, induc’d me to commit to your Care, the Management and Safety of 
a- People, at a great Diftance from me, and almoft Forreigners, I am extemely well fatisfied with 
the Manner; in which you difeharge this important Truft. I am charmed with the Honour you 
acquire, and I have always in my Mind, your Services and. Zeal. I have not indeed tried the 
Officer, who was the occafxon of my being prefented with the Hawk; hut I have a due Efteem 
for the good Advice you {end me ; on this Occafion, at fuch a Diftance, and for your Care in recall¬ 
ing to your Memory, the Paf, in order to my being inftruCted with Regard to the Future. I read 
your honed Heart thro’ all your Writing, and while I read, I fighed, and inceffantly praifed you. 
Am I not happy, faid I to myfelf, in having fuch an Officer ? Never deviate from your Honefty; 
perfevere to the end,.in worthily filling the high Rank you poffefs. To this Conduct, fays 
the Shi king, the Favour of the Shin, and the greateft Profperity, are infepprable, In the Opt-. 

nibn 

(5) Shin, flgnifies a Spirit. I have elfewhere tranflated it Spi- does not determine, neither here nor in other Places, whether .it 
rits; the Reader may ufe it as he has a mind. For the Text be of the Singular or PluraUMumber. 
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nion of our Antients, an Advice given in Seafon, is a very rich Prefent. The Advice I have now 
o-ot from you, certainly has its own Value; anti to fhew yon that I efteem it, I fend you three 
Velfels of Gold, which'are not' indeed' maffy, but they have been ufed by me, One of the 
moft proper Methods for your worthily filling your important Employments, and your-fupport- 
in®- your high Reputation, is, to-employ your leifure Hours, in reading fome ufeful Book, That 
I'may animate you; to this, I augment my Prefent,‘with a Copy'of the Hiftory of th tHan, 
written- by Sun. The Fads are there laid down in few, but _ well chofen,_ Words, and the 
political Obfcrvatidns are mafterly v'So-that otie J may : &y-, that this Book contains the Sufiftance 
of the great Art of Governing, and the mutual:Dut-ies ;; df Sovereigns and Subjects. ; I hope that 
you will-read this Book with the greater Gare; as you receive if from me. 

Towards the End of fhe Tears, named- Chin cpvin,'the fame Emperor Tay tfong, efimpofed,-for the 
InfiruBion of his Son and Heir, a Book , intituled the Rule of Sovereigns. , This Book confiftedof 
twelve Chapters. The fir ft was intituled, Concerning- what regards the Perfon of the Sovereign: 

• Tbe J'econd , Concerning his advancing- Relations: Woe-third , Of the Care in fearching for wife 
Men: The fourth, Of; the Choice of Officers: Of Readiiiefs to" hear Advice and 

■, Remdriftrah<&s> ; Thefixth, Of his Cafe" to banifh Backbiting and Calumny: The feventh recom¬ 
mends, The avoiding of Pride. :■ The eighth; The Love of a decent Frugality: The ninth treats, Of 
: Rewards and Punifhrnents; The tenth, Of Application in promoting Agriculture: The eleventh 
’treats. Of the : military Art/bfwhicha Prince ought not to be ignorant: And the twelfth, Of the 
Learning, which brought principally,to' efteem arid cultivate. All ihefe Matters were treated 
- in fuck a manner , as ferved-both to'form tM Prince to Virtue, and to teach him howto govern 
well. '' Tay tfong ’qddrejfoi ifaisBook-W. his}’Son^ and'tiigtns with the following Preface. • 


T - PI E S E twclve Qhapters, : tho’ they dre fhort,/contain the- great . Rules of our ancient and 
wife ;KingSj and:,the Duties of goqd Princes-. On, a Prince depend Troubles or Peace, the 
H m of, Profpririty of,his States,.. It is eafy to kno.wthefe Rules, arid to be acquainted with; thele 
Dutiey; But-the great:Point is" ta follow, .and to fulfill, them: This is not fo eafy And it is Hill 
ndp're difficult, to perfevere invariably • iothem, t© the end.. It mud. not be imagined,, that thefe 
wicked Princes, Icriew nQ ; other-.J?ftb-,-~feiit that df .Vice'jnand that our wife and virtuous Emperors, 
Wihpfe Memories :ate fo:.niueh-:ed?braitedj werefinaeqfiainted with all Paths, but thofe of Virtue., 
fe&ew ; the two difent Roads i. But;,the one. is downwards, and eafy 
tp fpllow \ T.h^gther,.leads,oyer Heights;that feenf, fatiguing.;.- Groveling Souls, without regard¬ 
ing: the other, follow., .the eafy Path, which condudtsvthena; to their, Ruin.'. Great 'Souls, an the- 
contrary, without being, difeouraged; at. the,-DifficuItyfEravefy take the -other-Road. But the 
Profperity. which; foon attends, them, rewards their Courage.. Thus Men, by their different Con* 
dudfcy become happy,Qr ; unjhappyy t andaU that-is i'oldvris -of the Gatesmf good and Lad Fortune, 
are either allegorical Reprefen tations of what I have now mention'd, or elfe, they are merePiclions, 
If (f) you would reign as you ought, you muff tread the Paths of the great Souls. Bropofe 
tpyquffelf as your Patterns;. and ; taJee, for ydur-Ma%rs,;our wifeft Princes,. Do ridt confine yriut- 
wR it©, wl% i^vo^e., •. .He • who,endeavours td imitate' our-greatefi Princes,: frequently domes 
affpires-pnly nt wb&f% riddling, hehidsyfair not to-feacheven that. 
f Nothings hut a / yirtiip,of .jhfe firfy Rate, olnght to be your .Pattern:.. For my. ffta're, fince I 
tri'OMPtfd-vthe T ; hro|^ fl ’jhaveopmiriitted many. ..Faults, fl have.been over-curious abou^ fine Stuffs 
and Embroideries, and even Pearls and precious Stones. . .To makea'crinftanf life.of.: thefe, as I 
have done, is guarding very ill againft the Paffions. I have adorned my Buildings with Sculptures, 
I have -gone fo far,_ as" to: raife taefTSrfafTes/- : This ¥khriot hed6ri&, without’hifiirig'tbh incon- 
fiffentfy with What tis’;balled; a Praife-Worthy--Prtt|alify'.'i' T provided' myfelf in Dogs, Horfes 

and Hawks, eyenfmm ebe/jmejfl dfflarit Curfofi'ty'which Pteaks in.upon 

DifihteffiffedfiefsTaffdlpfetfeR : Tempemride.";T‘ri»-T^ve made fome.-Tdrirnifes' of Pleafure, by 
whichj-.'mariy :Maye feierbdi ■ ^This difcdvers' a grbisilgribraiico 1 ©PdHe’s Selfy afiri'a'great DHre- 
gard;.of: Others. /- D-oift make^my Example, 'yourArithority;' > 

that it might have been attended with fatal Confequences. If it has not, it is oMog to 
having on the other Hand,, rp^ftajpliffied th? Empire, in, Peace and Tranquillity. If I ha J e 
wrontred anv of mv Siihtftfltt.' ' TW* vUn/-V> ! tvt L-inzJ-A j t ^mn-rnnlv 


- , -'^td^Ursn&pcnLiiiig'..' 

»bF'tay ‘kakfci i&nbvdefy? 
a*grCat f rrifey PMltei jtti^on'whidh.' I -eanrioftHirife' : withofit- ^Eame ; afid u Reperitari : c'e. ; if ffM .inu- 
tSf^tfeefe Faults; wlfet-will you-iiofyliavd fe-dfead ? J ^6u s ^i4y,Wv^i6fe' the Empiffi ^as yetowes 
lmthtng, and who iowd the Empire, ; drily to fhe ; 'Habpirieift of ; y^UfhBifth But if, SyWoni^S 
Inclinations , worthy of your R ; ariR, you'pffiaifeikrid^driidm^iirir 1 ^ fyou 'uridqrpike nothing • 
a! nt u fl l S " a ?^° n ' fes, 5;?l ir Fife^wilfbe happy, andyour Reigtl r gloribuIf; otf .the contrary, 
ybu ffifilh abandon- yourfelf To- ypun-Ckprice arid- Pkffibri-, you- Avil'P'* of0 ' 
^^^sAges p^hiah,- and: brifMomems tbrriih^rripi& ! ^othihg is topre 

eafy than: to lole-.avThrqne^ but'greaf. is-the'Difficult ih' ^rig/'to lt by Merit; . £ad ¥ .Sovereign, 
then be too-watchful and attentivef : Ur, . : i. "f 7-"'■ ' 


: (f) Be fpenks to his Son» , ; , ... . ....... ...... .... • • 
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An Author, named Hit fan Jeng, fays of this Preface, fay tfong, here acknowledges and con- 
fefies his Faults: This is very commendable; but it appears, that he writes all this for his Son 5 
and the great failing of this Prince, was his Love for Women. Notwithftanding this, fay 
tfong does not give him one Caution againft this Paffion: Nothing is more true than the Saying* 
that Parents never know the Faults or their Children. 

An Author, called fmg fong, reafons otherwlfe upon the fame Subjedt, and fays: According to 
the Maxims of our Antients, nothing is more commendable in Princes, than not to doat 
upon Women, fay tfong , who in this Rule of Sovereigns, fo exadtly inftrufted the Son in every 
other Point, never fpoke of this important one. Was this becaufe, perceiving that this was his own 
weak fide, he was afraid, fhould he mention it, of giving People Occafion to talk ? One thing is 
certain, that Kau tfong his Succeflor, had fo blind a Pafiion for a Woman during his Life, that he 
left her when he died, the Government of the Empire, which had well nigh ruined all. The 
Silence of fay tfong, upon fo important a Head, feems to confirm what is too much verified in 
other Refpedls; That Princes have commonly fome. darling Faults, which they do not like 
fhould be touched upon. 

The fame Emperor fay tfong , marching in Perfon towards Korea, and arriving at Ing chew , gave 
order, that theBones of the Officers and Soldiers, who had died in the War of Lyau tong , fhould be 
carefully looked for and collected. He caufed them all to be brought together,- near the City Lyew 
chew. He then ordered the Magiftrates of the Place, to prepare an Animal of the firft Clafs. 

Fie next performed in honour of the Dead, the Ceremony called fji: He Iikewife made ufe of a 
(*) fji wen of his own Compofition, and wept fo bitterly, that all his Army was deeply affected. 

A Declaration by one of the Emperors of the Dynafiy of the Tang. 

I T is a true Saying, fhat P'earls and precious Stones are of no Ufe, either for Food or Raiment, 

They do not of themfelves,. protect us from Cold or Plunger. It is the fame, with diverfe 
other vain Ornaments. Ven ti, one of the Han, very rightly lays, That Sculpture, Ingraving, 
and fuch like Arts, are detrimental to Agriculture : That Embroidery, and other Works of that 
Kind, do, moft pernicioujly, divert Women from employing themfelves, as formerly, in makitig ufeful 
Stuffs, and Garments for common Wear. That wife Prince aferibed to thefe Diforders, the Cold and 
Want which his People underwent. Kya i, who lived in the Reign of Ven ti, carried thefe Re¬ 
ft edrions yet farther. A Man, fays he, who does not eat twice a Day, fuffers Hunger and, if he 
Jets a Tear ftp, without making himfejf any Gloaths, he endures Cold in the Winter. Now, when a 
Perfon undergoesCold and Hunger, nothing can reftrairi him: In fuch a Cafe, the teridere® Men 
ther cannot reftrain her Child; and therefore, by a far more cogent Reafon, ho\fr fhould a Prince, 
reftrain his People? / 

Raifed, as I am, above the People, above the Nobles, and above the Kings, loaded, in Spite of 
my Debility, with the Care of making my Empire happy, I inceflantly apply my felf to it, So. 
far as to forget, even my neceflary Meals and my Sleep. I would gladly revive Sirriplicity and In¬ 
nocence in my Empire; Yet, as that is not to be hoped for, while our People are in Want, I 
would fain have every individual Family fufficiently provided for. Bat alas S I am unable to bring, 
that about. My Granaries are: in a manner, empty, and the Scarcity frill- continues. If ,i there - 
happen but- the leaft Drought or Inundation, my People will, as heretofore, be reduced ta fefed . 
upon Bran. When I fearch for the particular Caufes of this Calamity, I find myfelf to the 
foie Occafion thereof : By the Delicacy of my Table, and Richnefs of my Aitirfe, I have taught; 
my Snbje&s, high Feeding and Luxury. : 

In fhort, People follow the Inclinations, of Princes, and not their Inftru&ions; it being, 
very rare, that a Sovereign’s Exhortation reclaims thbfe whom he hath corrupted by his Example i 
And, accordingly our prudent Monarch® of old, made their own perfonal Conduct, the principal 
Springs of Government. By this means, they effectually corre&ed all Abufes, ahd made their, Subjects- 
virtuous. Ini Times nearer our own, fome Princes, without being able to equal, have imitated 
them with Succefs? And why (hall not I do the like ? For me to aim at infpiring my People with 
good Oeconomy and Frugality, with Simplicity and Integrity, while they behold me ufing choice 
Silks, Pearls, Embroidery, and qofrly Gems, is to attempt an Impoffibility(-f)'. Yes, I at length 
know it to be a certain Truth, that it behoves the Sovereign fo fet the Example j and I will do it. 

All my Gold and Silver Moveables, with other Ornaments of thofe Metals, fhall he melted 
down for the Payment of my Troops, and fuch like Oecafions: And as for my rich Garments, 
my Pearls, Diamondsj and other precious Stones, Things fufficiently ufelefs, I am infrantly going 
to deftroy them all in a Fire, before my-Apartment; to convince my whole Empire, that I abhor 
and deteft Luxury. Since a fincere and upright Heart, has the Power to move fyen or Heaven , 

I Iikewife reckon, it may touch'my Subje&s; and that, at leaft, they will obey fuch of my Orders, 
as they fhall fee fupported by my Example. To'begin with my Palace, I ordain, that the Queens, 

Princes, and Concubines, do henceforward array themfelves in Garments, whofe finery, fhall con- 
lift folely in being neat and decent. I forbid their wearing Pearls or any other Ornaments of 
Price. (±) I will, if poffible, bring Matters tq fuch a Pals, that Gold fhall be no more efteemed 
Vol. I. 6 P than 

(*) A Kind oF Funeral Oration. ’ (t) In the Chmefi, is fpecefied, one particular Sort of Orna- 

(Y> The C binefi Original fays. It is the fame, as thinking to ment, flamed fyi, made of the Feathers of a certain Bird, of a 

flop a Pot of Water from boiling, by increafing the Fire'under violet Colour, very rare, and highly ellcmed. [It is mentioned 

it} or not to be wet, and yet leap into a River. before ] . 
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than common Earth (*) l I will, at leaft, abfolutely banifh Luxury. Moderation and Frugality 
are the Means, whereby People’s Wants are to be relieved: It is my Defire, that thefe Virtues 
■fhould flourilh’in my Empire. Let this my prefent Declaration be immediately publiflied, and 
be it known unto all Men, that fuch is my Will and Pleafure. 


In the fifth of thofe Tears, filled Whey chang, (fc) Vu Tl’ong, one of the Emperors of the 
Dynafy of the Tang, pub lifted the following Ordinance. 

U 'NDER our [firft] three renouned Dynafties, there never was the leaft mention of Fo: 

(f) It has been only fince the Dynafties of the Han and the Whey, that this Seft, which 
introduced Images, began to fpread itfelf over China. Thence downwards thofe foreign Ouftoms 
have been eftablilhed infenfibly, for want of taking proper Care to prevent it, and are ftill gain¬ 
ing Ground daily. The People are unhappily bigotted- to them, whereby the State is a Suffe¬ 
rer. In the two Courts, in all the Cities, and in the Mountains, nothing is to be feen but Bonztis 
(+) of both Sexes. The Number and Magnificence of the (a) Bonzaries, are every Day augment¬ 
ing: Multitudes of Artifans, are perpetually employed in making for them, Images of all Sorts 
of Materials s Vaft Quantities of Gold and Silver, are confirmed to adorn them. Many People 
forget their Prince, their Parents and Relations, to ftation themfelves under a Bonza Mafter. 
(b) There are alfo many wicked Wretches, who abandon Wives and Children, tofeek among the 
Bonza’s Sandhiary, to lereen and protect them from the Laws. Can any thing be more perni¬ 
cious than this ? Our Anceftors held it for a Maxim; that if there was but one Man who did not 
labour, and but one Woman who negledted employing herfelf in fomething appertaining to the 
Silk Manufactures, Lome one in the State was fenfibie of the Omiffion, and underwent either Cold 
or Hunger. How then muft the Cafe be, in thefe our Times, when infinite Swarms of Bonzas, 
both Male and Female, are fed and cloathed by the Sweat of others, and employ in all Parts, at 
an immenfe Coft, vaft Numbers of Workmen, in building and adorning ftately Edefices? (c) 
Are we to feek for any other Caufe of that Poverty, to which the Empire was reduced, during 
the Dynafties of the Tfn, Song, Tf, and Lyang , and of all the Impoftures and Knaveries, where¬ 
with thofe Times abounded ? 

: As to our Dynafty of the Tang, the Princes, who were its Founders, after having fuccefsfully 
employed the Force of Arms to reftore the State to its priftine Tranquillity, took care to efta- 
btifh it by prudent Laws-, and in order to affedt it, far from borrowing any thing from that vile 
foreign, Seft, in the very firft of thofe Years, ftiled Chin quan, the Emperor Tay tfong, declared 
himfelf againft it: But he proceeded with too much Lenity and Indolence, lo that the Evil has 
only increafed. For my own Part, after having read, and ferioufly confidered the feveral Repre- 
fentations made to me on this Subjed, and having maturely deliberated thereon, with wife and 
ntelligent Perfons, I am come to a Refolution. It is a Grievance, and fome ,Remedy muft be 
applied. All my well affeded and experienced Officers, throughout the Provinces, prefs me to 
let a Hand to the Work: This, in their Opinion, is the Way to dry up the Spring of thofe Er¬ 
rors, which overfpread the whole Empire, and to re-eftablifh the Government of our Anceftors. 
they think it is the common In ter eft; and that the very Life of our. People, confifts in doing it. 
after'this, how can we excufe ourfelves from applying ‘the Means? Here then follows what I do 
ordain, i. That tnorq then 4600 great Bonzaries, [or Monafteries]. which are difperfed through¬ 
out the Empire, fhall be entirely ' demoliflhed: Confequently the He and She Bonzas, (r>) who 
have their Abode in thofe Bonzaries, and by a moderate Computation, amount to no fewer than 
26 (e) Wan, muft again become Seculars, and pay their Shares' of the ufual Taxes. 2, That 
there be alfo deftroyed upwards of four (f) Wan of leffer Bonzaries, which are fpread up and down 
the Provinces: And confequently all the Lands thereunto annexed, amounting to feveral Wan of 
revert to our Domains: L%ewife, that fifteen Wan, [or 150,000] of Slaves, apper¬ 
taining to the Bonzas, be inrolled by the refpeftive Magistrates, and accounted as part of the Peo¬ 
ple. /With regard to fuch out-landifh Bonzas . as are come hither, either from, Ta tfing , (+) & 

Mu 


.; (*)• -He alludes to a Saying of Kauti , firft Emperor of the Dy¬ 
nafty. of the TJi. Via. Tf I reign only ten Years, I will make 
Gold atid Earth bear one Price. [SeeP. 109.] 

. ■{%) Iothe French it is ou Tpng, as ifTfotig -was another Name, 
of the Year Whey chang, which was the 5 th of Vu tfong. See the 
laft Note in this Page. 

(+) The Name; of a certain Seftary of Hinduflan, whofe Doc¬ 
trine paffed into China . not long after the Birth of Chrifi. 

(J.) I ufe th i s Word [Bonza'] lays our Author, becaufe it is ufed 
in other French Books; tlio’ it is not of Chinefe Original [it was 
lirft. brought into Etirope by the Portuguese, who feem to have, 
coined its The Chinefe Word being Seng or Ho-Jhang, which 
the Author ought at leaft to have given iis.'] r ' 

(a) This Word feems to be coined by the Jefuit, who tranf-. 
luted thefe Declarations, to ftipply the Place of Monafteries, 
which JNaine he is not willing to give them : tho’in Effeft, they 
are fuch,-and are fo called by other Miffionaries, in feveral Parts' 
of this Work. ' 

(n) They are SanSuaries forall Sorts of Villains, like the Ro- 
tuij/j Afomiiteries ; which for that Reafon, will equally fall under 
the La 111 of this Declaration. 

(c) lias not the lame Complaint been made again!! the Romijb 
Clergy; and ought not the Rmijh Princes to mind thofe Argu¬ 


ments coining from a Chinefe, which they difreg&rd in Pwi e ' 
tants, as the Effeft of Prejudice ? - . . 

• (n) For there are Bonzaries of Women, as Well as of Me ’ 
juft like the Monafteries and Nunneries in popilh Countries. 

(E) A Wan is 10,000, fothat 26 Wan, amount to 260,000 
(f) Or 40,000. Y 


{§) A certain Land Meafure fo named. ' . 

(4.) Several Europeans pretend, that Ta tfing is Pale/t , ”‘'• 
leaft, if is certain from a Monument liill extant,' that undei 
Dynafly of the Tang, fome Chriftian -Priefts came into ’ j 
who had Churches in more than one Part of the Countr/i 
lived in common. But \ve cannot eafily dilcover by this 
me&t, whether they were Catholics, pr Neftorians': [N°r_ 
matter which they were. But fince they are fayed in the : 
Went, to come from Ta tfing or Tan tjin, it appears from tfi • 
dinance, that they underwent the fame Fate as the Bonzas 1 > ' > 

what is more remarkable, are confidered themfelves as . 
Which Ihews, there appeared to th eChinefe, the fame con ^ 
between their Religion and that of the Bonzas, which ‘ 
already obferved, and lhall, in its proper Place, (hew tlier 
tween the latter and the, Romifli. The Generality 0 ^ 

Who read the French will find it difficult to know, w " e . ’ m i t ted 
what Emperor, this Decree was made j for his Name 1 w 
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Mu hu pa , to propagate the Law, profeffed ia their relpedive Regions, and are in Number, about 
3,000 : It is my Decree, that they alfo return to a fecular Life ; To the end, that the Cuftoms 
of our Empire may be uniform, and unmixed. Alas! The putting them on their ancient Footing 
has been but too long deferred : Why fhould they be deferred any longer? It is?a Matter'fettled 
and concluded on. At Sight of this prefent Ordinance , let every one proceed to Execution. 1 Such 
is our Will and Pleafure. , 

A Glofs fays, That this Decree was actually executed, fome few Particulars only excepted. 
That two great Bonzaries, with thirty Bonza’s belonging to each, were left handing both in the 
Northern, and the Southern Court; that one Bonzary alfo was fuffer’d to remain in every Govern¬ 
ment, with a certain Number of Bonzas ; that thofe Bonzaries were diftinguifhed into three dif¬ 
ferent Orders; and that the Number of Bonzasvi&s not alike in all of them,- 

Wey ching’s Remonftrance to the Emperor Tay tfong; ■ ' ■ 

I T effedually behoves a Prince to love the Good and hate the Wicked ; toplace near his ownt 
Perfon, Men of Virtue and Merit; and to remove from about him, thofe who are deftitute 
thereof. By entertaining the former, he furnifhes his Court with feled Perfons: By keeping at a 
Diftance the latter, he avoids being furprized by the Artifices, which Intereft and their Paffions arej 
on every Occafion, fuggefting to them. As to the reft, there Is no Man fo bad, but that he has 
one laudable Quality, and does fome little Good: Nor any, however prudent and virtuous,, but 
has fome Foible, and is fonietimes guilty of flight Faults, flat then the Imperfection in this 
latter, refembles a minute Spot or Blemifli in a fine Jewel; while the little Good which the 
former has in him, may be compared to the lharpened Edge of a Knife-Blade, made only of 
Lead. This Blade, may indeed be ufed once: But is it, on that Score, held in any Efteem ? On 
the contrary, a jfkilful Jeweller, does not refufe a beautiful Gem, on account of a fmall Blemifli. 
To fuffer ones felf to be impofed on, or captivated by fuch flight good Qualities as may be found 
in a Man, other ways monftroufly vicious; arid to be difcouraged at flender Defeds, in a Perfon 
otherways of Virtue and Capacity, 'is to confound, the moft differing Scents, and to be unable to 
diftinguilh a Diamond of the higbeft Value, from a common Pebble. 

But it is a much greater Misfortune, when a Prince, fufficiently qualified to diftinguifh Men 
of follid Virtue and real Merit, from fuch as have neither, negleds to invite the firft, or rejed 
the laft. You, Great Prince, have an intrepid Courage, joined with a moft penetrating Wit and 
Difcernmeht; a moft majeftic Air, and unpomman Capacity, unite in your Perfon. But you do. 
not, methinks, fufficiently temper yonr Love and your Hatred; and that redounds greatly to your 
Prejudice: Hence it proceeds,’ that notwithftandj^.ypiy’I^.Ori.cfoefs for Men. of Virtue and 
Merit, the Choice you make, is not the moft exad: Hencp it.proceeds, that you have ftill ia 
your Court, Flatterers, whatever Averfion you have to Adulation. But you,- more efpecially,. 
fuffer yourfelf to be carried too far, by your Averfion to Evil. . When you are told Good of any, 
one, you feem not to believe it: Are you told Ill of one? yo.u inftantiy take.it for granted. How 
great foever your Talent may be, it is ftill better you fhould be diffident thereof Your Con-, 
dud in this Particular, feems to me, liable to many Inconveniences. How comes this to pafs? 
It is thus. 

As it is the Property of honeft Men, to fay what Good they know of others: On the con¬ 
trary, it is the Cuftom of bafe Spirits, to fpeaClll of every one indifcriminately. If the Prince 
eafily believes the Ill which is told him, and is not ready -to believe the Good be hears of People, , 
he takes the dired Way to jncourage Slander, and Calumny: Which of courfe would be opening 
the Gate to wicked Men, and fhuttingit againft good ones. This' js.a Failing ; pf evil Confequence > 
for it puts, as if it were a Wall of Separation,- between .the. Soverefgp and : ’his, virtuous Su'bjeds. 
Do any Troubles afterwards happen to arife ? Are the Prince and State in any Danger ? There 
are none found at Court to apply a Remedy. ; There, are two Sorts of I’ntimaces, which ought, 
well to be diftmguifhed : The firft is, that of good Men among themfejyes. Of this Tie, Vir¬ 
tue i s the Knot. They mutually efteem each other. This Efteem engages them to affift and. 
fupport each other on every proper Occafion; but it is always by honourable Method s., The fecond 
is, that of bafe and wicked’. Souls; Tho deftitute either of Love or Efteem,they fail not .uniting 
thro’ Intereft, and helping each other in their Intrigues. The firft of thefe. Unions has nothing 
in it but what is juft, and muft be ufeful to the Prince: The fecond is pure Cabal, nor -Is there 
any Thing more pernicious. The Misfortune is, that one may be miftaken for the other; and in 
fuch Cafe, the Confluences are terrible. For if the Prince takes for Cabal, what is fayed or done, 
by Perfons of Virtue and Merit, in behalf of one another, he keeps pn his’Guard, hemiftrytftsj and 
{hews them no manner of Refped : If, by a fecond Error, he takes for afincere and-upright 
Ze&\ the Liberty, wherewith fome buz in his Ears, Calumnies againft this and that Perfon, and 
believes all they tell him, it is ftill much worfe; For he. will banifh from his Prefence, his beft 
Subjeds, or at leaft, grow' diffident of them. This they will foon perceive: But in removing the 
J Caufe 

Table Quey dang) is the fifth Year of the Emperor Fu tfimg, 
which falls in the Year of Chrifl 84?, when confequently this 
Ordinance was publithcd. The Difference between the Title 
of Vears in tHe two Authors, happens by an eafy Milake in the 
Printer or'Engraver, ot an H for a IC, ora K, for an H: Qtt 
HaUt writing it Hop ichang and Fait quit, Kim tdang ] ' 


r difeuis’d (See before Note %) in the Title of the Ordinance: 
whether by a Miftake of the Printer, or with Dcfign by the 
‘Yanflator, to conceal this remarkable Event, I /hall not pret?nd 
, (ay Vand only the Year of his Title mentioned but that Cir- 
amftance helps to difeover the Secret: For by the .Chrpnolo- 
ical Table (mentioned P. 133. Note t.. and 514 ) the fifth 
f the Years, named Why dang, (or. as it is written m the faid 
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Caufe of his Jealoufy, they may not give him all the Light which would be neceffary. Such 0 f 
his inferior Officers as are privy to the Intrigues, dare not once open their Mouths to make a Dis¬ 
covery. From the Court, this Evil fpreads itfelf into the Provinces; and if it be not fpediij 
plucked up by the very Root, its Confequences are always very fatal. Nothing, indeed like this 
has happened yet, nor will, tis to be hoped, in your Time. Your Majefty’s Views are, undoubt’ 
edly, extended beyond the prefent Juncture: You will prudently turn any Miftakes, you may b avi 
committed of this Kind, to your Advantage; and know how to repair them to your profit, But 
what may not be apprehended during fome weaker Reign, and under a Prince left difpofed rea¬ 
dily to recoiled and corred himfelf ? Your Majefty cannot do it too foon. Be afraid of tranf- 
mitting to your Defcendants, amidft fo many Alining Examples, the Faults I take notice of to 
vour Majefty. Let your Promptnefs, to rid yourfelf of it, teach them to ffiun it. 

What I have been laying down, my Sovereign, properly fpeaking, regards only the Choice of 
your Officers. I fhall now offer a Piece ofCounfel of a more general Concern, and fo ,of more 
Importance, with Refped to your well Governing, It is, that you frequently confolt the beau¬ 
tiful Mirror (*) of Antiquity. Looking at ourfelvesin a clear and ftill Water, we behold our Faces, 
fuch as they really are. A Prince, by comparing his own Con dud, with the Steps taken by the 
Sages of old, may pafs thereon a found Judgment. Informed thereby of his own Defedfe, the 
Error he commits, and what are his principal Duties, he leaves very little to be done by his Officers, 
whofe Bufmefs it is to remark his faults, and to give him Advice. He increafes, as of himfelf’ 
in Wifdom and in Virtues. His Government grows daily, more and more perfed; and his Repu¬ 
tation augments proportionably. Confequently, what’s more worthy the Applications of a Mo¬ 
narch? ' 

As to the reft, the chief Care of our greateft Princes, Whang ti , Tau , Shun , and Yu, was to 
make Virtue reign, and to infpire their Subjeds with the Love of it. In vain, would a Prince 
promife himfelf, by the Affiftance of a Code, or Statute-Book, three Feet thick, to govern as they 
did, without taking Pains and beftirring himfelf (-f-). In thefe happy Days, it was neither the 
Severity of Laws, nor the Rigour of Puniffimerits, which regulated or reformed People’s Man¬ 
ners: It was only the Virtue of thofe Sage Princes. Careful not to allow any thing diforderly in 
their own Condud, and exercifing on themfelves the ftrideft Juftice, they treated their Subjeds 
gently, and with Lenity: Whereby their Government, without being any way barfh or fevere, 
was extremely vigorous. In effed, Mildnefs and Juftice are the mainSprings of Government: 
Thefe are the Springs, which in a State, ffiould give all Things their Motion ; and if Chafriie- 
mentsare ufed, they ought to apply them as the*able Goachman does his Whip, by Intervals, and 
but very rarely. 

What then mod of all imports, a Sovereign, is to be himfelf virtuous, and to infpire his People 
with Virtue. Mankind are internally furnifhed with Reafon and Paffions; from whence out¬ 
wardly proceed their good or bad Adions. Confequently, the only way for them to root out all 
their Diforders, is to regulate their Hearts. “ To this, end, our firft rate Philofophers have applied 
“ their Care. Rightly to give Judgment in Caufes, fayed Confufins, is fomething. I know fome Men 
“ capable qf doing it. „ But what I would have, is, that fome would do it in fuch a. Manner, as 
“ not to need any farther Judgment thereupon.” To fucceed herein, what is to be done? The 
Way is prudently to regulate and eftabliffi Rites.; to inftrmSt the People, to acquaint them, with the 
Nature of their Paffions, and arm them againft Surprife from that Quarter; to oblige and encou¬ 
rage them to make Ufe of their Reafon; to make tighter, if I may fo exprefs it, the Ties of Na¬ 
ture, which is common to. them, and infpire them with a fincere Affection for each other. This 
mutual Love, will eradicate all Inclinations to do harm; every one ' will ftrive. to perform his 
Duties, and Order will reign univerfgily. 

It will be in vain, to think of attaining this, by the Multitude or Rigour of Laws: Only Inftruc- 
tion, fuppprted by good Example, can have fuch. a definable Effedfc. Accordingly, the wifeft. of 
our Kings, have always affigned Puniffiments a Place’many Degrees below Virtue and Morality: 
Nor did Shun, as the Shu king informs us, nominate Kye-iv ju, to prefide over the five Punifhments,, 
till he had firft giving him orders to caufe the five capital Inftruftions, to be thoroughly inculcated 
over all the Empire. Nay, farther: TheEndeven of Puniffinpents, is. not merely to punifh Faults, 
and make Malefadtors.faffer, j but they' ape defigffd, eithdr to deter People from doing what is Evil,, 
or, to remedy fome Diforder; to widen the Path of Virtue, and ftreighten that of’Vice. In.fhort,, 
Inftrudion and Example, ought to be the ordinary Occupations of Sovereigns. When they, em¬ 
ploy thofe Means, every one imbibesgreat arid generous'Sentirnents, and condudls-hipafelf by.n°^ 
principles; whereas, under, bad Princes, however fevere they may be in, puniffiing, the Inclinati¬ 
ons of the People being wholly bafe and corrupt, nothing is feen but Trouble and Diforder. 

< ^ i s > i n proportion, the fame, as to. the Conduct of Magiftrates, with Regard to the People un¬ 
der their Jurifdi(ftion : ; and it may. with Reafon be affirmed, that the Figure of Metal has^fcarce. 
more Dependance on the Form of the Crucible in which it is melted, or of the Mould it is to 
b^caft in, than have Peoples Manners on thofeof the Princes and Magiftrates, by whom they aie 
governed; So that a Prince who ffiould imitate our ancient Kings, would revive thofe happy 
Times. ’ 


(*) Poffibly, this ; DifcQurfe was what induced, faytfinrto co 
Tran fia ti on ' wh ” cof we have already given I 

ft) Tire Cbi»eft\m it, mtiihhh Hands a-crofs‘and doing noth 


(:j.J A fiinjous Mitufter, by whofe Affiftance Wbe kfflg, P nn , 
7 ft, became fo powerful, that he was. in a Manner, equal to 
Emperor hiruteJf'. 

....... True 
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True it is, that thofe great Monarchs have had very few perfedt Imitators. But, even' while the 
Dynafty of the Chew was in its Decay, if the Government had not then, as formerly, Inftrtuftion 
and good Example for its Ground-Work, but' greater Reckoning was made of the eftablifhed 
Laws, yet we find thofe Laws, to have been obferved religioufly. “ A good Prince, (fayed Quang 
(*) ajong) is ^ guided by die Laws, and not by his own Views: He makes his particular Ideas 
“ and Inclinations give Place to the general Opinion and Benefit; nor can he poffibly profper 
“ otherwife.” r 

Thus flood .Matters during the firft Year of your Majefty’s Reign. The Laws were your 
Rule: You obferved; them exactly in puniftiing Crimes;. in doubtful Cafes, you fet the Affair 
to be debated .} you Beard all the Suffrages with Patience, and you followed, without Hefitation, 
that Method which was moft approved. Your People, made acquainted with your Decrees, 
and perfuaded of the Equity thereof, received: them without murmuring. Your Officers, having 
Experience of your Steddinels, in what you . had once concluded on, dreaded no tmublefome 
Revocations, and feconded you zealoufly: Each had his Station and his Talents. But for fome 
Years paft. Things have changed. You gradually, nay, daily more and more, grow difficult, and 
even fomewhat rigid. You fometim.es.imitate thofe Fiffiers, whole Net reftrain the Fiffi on three 
Sides only, leaving them Room to efcape .on the fourth (f)’. At other Times, and that much 
more frequently, you imitate thofe, who with Grcedinefs hunt after the Email quantity of Fifties, 
which are to be found in.thedeaft and the. ftiailoweft Rivulets (f)J Is a Choice to be made, but 
more efpecially, are you to judge of a Fault? Your Humour and your Inclination, are the only 
Rules you then follow. Have you a Love for any Perfon? Let his Crime be ever fo enormous, 
right-or wrong, you excufehim. Has any one the Misfortune not to pleafe.you? How light foe- 
ver his Fault is, you find means to .augmentst, by diving into- his very Intentions j and when 
any one makes you fome Remonftrance thereupon, you fufped him guilty of Collufion. . 

What follows fuch a Conduct ? Why, the Laws are rendered utterly ufelefs 3 they are implored 
in vain, and the Magiftrates date not maintain them. You indeed, ffiut up their Months} but 
do not imagine, that in their’ Hearts* they 'acquiefce with your Decrees, and that thofe Decrees are 
.executed without.Murmurs.. • Wd have a.Law fpecifying, That when the Criminal chances to be 
any Officer.above .the fourth Clafs, or Order, Cafe ffiall be taken, that all thefuperior Officers, give. . 
in their Reports, touching his Crime. This Law was ena&sd rnfavauMof the Accufed’s Rank 
and Degree. The View df thofe who eftablilhed it, was,.to fereen the Party from Calumny or 
Oppreffion, arid bring every thing to Eight, which might prove to his Advantage. At prefent, quite 
(dbhtrariwife, this Law is grofel.y. abufed, in order to arm.againft the Accufed, thofe who have a 
Right !of making the Report. . Your Intentions .being known to him, they fearch for, and im¬ 
prove even the minuteft Cirpumftances, which may ferve to aggravate the Faults} and feem afraid 
your Majefty would be offended, if they did not reprefent them criminal-enough. Nay, even 
when the Cafe is of fuch a Nature, that no Law can be-found whereby to judge-him a Criminal, 
they examine him independantly of all Laws, and at length find means to make the Fault three 
times, worfe than it really is. , Your Mind, in the Point, is known} and this is the Reafon why, 
for fome Years paft, all fuch as are informed againft, are in mortal Dread of having their Affair 
brought before you; ahd deem themfelves extremely fortunate* v^htoever it happens to be termi-. 

nated in the Fa tfe {^). . -b ./■■vU- T - 

As to the reft, what you tranfaft upon thfe; Throne, and’-an yofir Court* your Minifters and 
Officers do after the Example you fet them, in their refpedtive Tribunals; By this Means, Accu- 
fations multiply;i Proceedings are fpun out y and, • while the principal Point of Government is 
either negledted or fotgotten, much Time is fquandered in canvaffing light Slips, and often mere 
Trifles. What will this pretended Exadnefs at length produce-? It will odcafion Multitudes of 
Crimes, frequently very grievous ones, from the Method.of puniftiifig.'a Angle Offence, and that 
often a trivial one j it will flop up the high Road to Joftice," and ihcreafc the Numbers of Male- 
contents and ill-difpofed Perfons, This is not the way to hafiiffi Diffenfions, or to caufe Union, 
Tranquillity, and good Order, to reign in a State, 

Hear what a celebrated Author fays, putting his Words Into-the Mouth of a Prince, — “ The 
« generality of People abhor filthy Debauches and Plunderings. Thefe Crimes I never pardon. 

«« All People rejoice at it, and my Severity in puniftiing them, does not make me looked on as a 
« cruel Princej becaufe I treat tne Offenders anfwerably to the Idea of the Public, and the Hor- 
« ror which they have for thofe Crimes: So that it is in Conjundfcipn with the Public that I 
« judge them. The People have an Abhorrence alfp to Nakednbls and Hunger: But it is a very 
“ different Kind of Abhorrence } for every one, dreading them fet h)S own Sake, compafiionates 
.« them in others. When therefore, ! meet with any induced merely thro’ Want to commit 
" a Fault, lam ready enough to pardon him; nor JhaveT found that for fo doing* the People 
«. charged me, either with Partiality or Weakuefs. This is.beoaufe my Cpridinft herein, alfo cor- 
« refponds with the Difpofftipns or my Subje&s: The Public pardpns them at the fame Time, 

“ when I do. In fliort, fuch as I treat with Rigour, are, in the general Sentiments of my Peo- 
« pie,, Obje&s of Abomination; And they to : whom I ffiew Indulgence-* are, alfo in the common 
« Opinion, Objects of Commiferation. The Care I have thus to follow the common and gene¬ 
ral Idea/gains me the Hearts of my Subjects, and fo far prevails, that, without bellowing many 
' Vol. I.’ , 6 “ Rewards, i. 


(*) A famous Minifter, by whofe Afliftance Wbc hng, Prince • 
of 7 /?, became fo powerful, that he was in a Manner, equal to 
the Emperor himfelf. 


' {+) A Symbol, or Emblem, of Princes and Magiflrater* who 
ufc Clemency and Companion. ! 

(I) A Symbol 6t Rigour and greedy Exaction. ■ 

(p) A Tribunal or Court of‘Judicature to namecU 
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« Rewards, I eafily enough, bring them over to Goodnefe, and with puniffiing but rarely, effectu- 

tc ally turn them from Evil.” . t n 

The Inference to be drawn from this, is, that in Matter of Fumffiments, a Prince who follows 
the general Idea and common Sentiment, hazards nothing} and that, tho’ in following it, he 
fliould punifli certain Faults fomevvhat too lightly, his fo doing would not be attended by any 
great Inconveniencies. On the contrary, when a Sovereign follows his own particular No¬ 
tions if he is a little too indulgent. People fay he is weak, and that he opens a Door to Diforders • 
if he is fevere, he paffes for cruel, and makes himfelf odious. • Our ancient Princes were mindful 
of this in their Chaftifements, whenever they ufed any: But they depended very little thereon ; 
it beino- their chief Care, hy Inftrudion and good Example, to maintain the Bulk .of their Sub- 
]c&s in° Virtue, and bring back to their Duty fuch of them as went affray. Alas! How different 
are the Meafures taken now, efpecially in criminal Cafes? No fooner is any Officer accufcd and 
imprifoned, but you come to a Refolution with Regard to his Affair, even before his Examination. 
For Form-fake, this Examination is taken afterwards; and if the Perfon charged therewith does, 
rioht or wrong, bring the Informations to. fquare with your Intentions, which are to him but too 
well known, he is then a Man of Judgment and Ability : Or if the Judges, without determin¬ 
ing upon - the Nature of the Fault, or fetting the Matter in a proper Light, according to Law, 
have private Recourfe to yourMajefty, andalk your Pleafure in the Affair, you then deem them 
zealous, faithful Officers. Such a Procedure is not the way to allure able Men into your Service, 
and attach them to you. 

When a Man is to be judged, particularly, any old Officer of Confederation, a good Prince 
ou°ht to remember, that this Man, tho’ accufed, is neverthelefs his Subjedt, and that he ffiould 
always retain for him a fatherly Affe&ion. His-Heart thus difpofed, he ought, as holding, the 
Scale in his Hand, to examine without Prejudice, the Fault whereof fuch Perfon is accufed, fearch 
into and' weigh the Evidences: That done, if he.. is: ewer fo little dubious, he ffiould recur to the 
judgment of a Majority of liis great Officers; and if : the Cafe fee ms to them any Way doubt¬ 
ful, It behoves him to lead towards themoft favourable Side. They who bear the : Sovereign’s Com- 
miffion, ought likewife to come into the fame Sentiments, and follow this Method, as that which 
in all Ages has been the moft approved. Shun, in deputing Hew yu (a), hrs criminal Judge, ex¬ 
prefly recommended to him, Moderation and Compaffion. 

Under the Dynafty of the Chew , when the Accufation was of any Importance, Judgment was 
never paffed, till after the three (•f) Orders had given in their refpe&ive Opinions. When a Sentence 
had the Approbation of the Majority, it was then denounced definitively. This is what was termed, 
accommodating the Laws to the People's Sentiment. The Expreffion is ffill in Ufe; but, alas! How 
ftrangely is the Senfe perverted? To admit into the Judgments given, Prefents, Alliances, Friend- 
ffiips, Enmities, and Revenge, is what they now call accommodating the Laws to the People's Sentu 
ments. The fuperior Officers, in this Point, fufpedt their Subalterns; And what Poflibilityis 
there, that any real Zeal, or fincere Attachment, can fubfift amidft all this Sufpicion and Diffi¬ 
dence ? “ Of old, fays Confucius, in criminal Judgments, they ftrove as far as the Laws would 
“ permit, to fave the Lives of thofe accufed.” At prefent, they feek for Pretences to condemn 
them to Death j. to this End they flick not' to ftrain the Text of the Code, and have always 
ready feme mufty old Statute or other, to authorife their finifter Conftrudtions. In a Word, they 
lay about to Right'and Left, in Search of . wherewithal to aggravate Faults. 

Whey nan ffi fays, If the Water is ever fo deep (*), we may diftinguiffi, from the Surface (|)i 
whether its Bottom be Cold or Irom If the Water is not both deep and clear, it will not greatl) 
abound with Fiji) (§). For my Part, when I find a Prince looking on one, who can cavil at Tri¬ 
fles, as a good and able Judge; holding for a faithful zealous Officer, him who abufeshis Subal¬ 
terns; reckoning frequent Informations for feghal Services: I compare him to one, who, to widen a 
Piece of Leather Jjlretches and pulls, it till he. tears if. In my Opinion, a. Sovereign ought to take 
a quite different Courfe,It fuits theRank lie holds, to be perpetually diffributing his Favours; 
to reward liberally, and to puniffi fparingly; yet, without calling, the leaft Blemiffi on the Laws: 
For, in Truth, the Laws are, with Refpedl to Judgment, the very feme as the Ballanceis to 
Weight, or the Line and Level are to Judge of Plans. Therefore, to make Judgment depend oh 
either Love or Hatred, on Huprour or Caprice; or on the particular Views of any Perfon feever, 
is. wanting to judge of Weight without a Ballance, and of Plans, without a Line or Level. Rk 
not wanting to be deceived? 

Chu h hang (||) was, while he lived, Equity itfelf. He openly declared, ,c That his Hear? 
was a Ballance, which neither Authority, Affedtion, nor Intereft, could turn to any Side,” And iri 
this, he fayed nothing .but what was Very true. And who was this Chu kolyang ? He was Mimffbr 
of a State: in. a Kingdom of no great Extent. What Companion is there between him and but 
Emperors ? How then happens, it, that the Lord of fuch a vaft and flouriffiing Empird 
does np^bluffi at bringing down upon himfelf the Curfes of his Subjects, by rendering their efta- 
blithed Laws fubordinate to his own Views, nay, even to his particular Inclinations ? 

i come pow tq another Point, It frequently happens, that you are difpofed to afnufe younek 
with certain Things, fometimee. of very little Moment; neverthelefs, you will not have People 

, / . take 


(a) Orig . Haeouyu, which feems.tobe a Miflake. 

3 Th/Peolie' 1651 ’ 6 ^ 0 ®" 1 ’ 8 ' 2 ■ AU fubaltern Officer: 

H Orig. io lin in Depth. , ■ 

(tJ By this Comparifon Tay tfong is given to underliand, th 
it is in vayi for him to diflemble^ iince People fee tliro’ liim,, 


(§) Tay tfong is here reproached with his unfair Condiift, 
told, that Spite of his great Genius, or deep Diffimulation, 
will never allure Men of true Merit into his Service. ; 

(|jj. A famous Mjnifter and General, while the Empire 
divided among three Princes, .contending for. the Sovereignty, 
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take Notice of your Doings, much left, fuffer any to talk of them. On thofe Occafions, you 
are obferved to fall of a fudden into a Paffion, or rather, to feign one, in order to frighten your 
Subjects, and tie up their Tongues from fpeaking. If what you do is reafonable, what Harm is 
there in its being known ? If otherwife, what fignifies your Endeavours to conceal it ? We have a 
good old Proverb, which lays, “ the furejl way to keep fecret what we Would not have known,, is not 
to do it. ” When any one is afraid of; being over-heard, his belt Way is to be lilent. To expedt 
that all we fay or do, lhall be concealed from all 'Mankind, orfhall never be talked of, is a vain 
Imagination (*): The Pains we take about it is utterly.ufelefs? and all we gain-by it, is to make 
others laugh at our own Expence. 

Tau, placed at his Gate a great Drum, on which, whofoever had any Advice to give for the 
public Good was to ftrike, and that Prince gave him immediate Audience. Shun affixed a 
Board, whereon, every- one had free liberty, to write down whatever he judged a mi fs in the Go¬ 
vernment. , ■ ' 

tang had near his Perfon a particular Officer, whole Bufinefs was to regifter what Faults he 
Ihould commit. Vu vangctM.fc& to be. engraven, on the Moveables of his Apartments, the chief 
Maxims of the wife tay kong. Thus did thofe famous Princes, in the heighth of their Profpe- 
rity, not only watch over themfelves, but got others to do it alfo. Ever Heady and impartial, 
they infpired all their Officers with no lefs Confidence than Zeal i and Virtue eliablilhed among 
them a Harmony, as delightful, as beneficial. ** ; 

“ A Prince truly virtuous, ( fayed Vfi ti) take'sP leaf tire in hearing things told him-, which are 
“ naturally difagr.eeable to others. ” In effect, to cherilhi faithful and nncere Officers, and to drive 
from him Flatterers and Slanderers;, is indifputably, fhe beft Courte a Prince can take, both for his 
own Security, and the Welfare of his State. It has been experienced in all AgeS, that no Dynafty 
was ever, known to periffi fo long as the Sovereign and his Minifters, united by the powerful Bond 
of Virtue, adted in Concert for the common Good. But it too-often happens, that Princes, find¬ 
ing their Power well eliablilhed, and the public Affairs on a good Footing, have negledted able and 
zealous Men, in order to advance others, whole topple Difpofitions have rendered them more 
agreeable. > t . ... 

And you, Great Prince, recall to Mind, I befeech you, the Beginning of your Reign, when be¬ 
ing moderate, weary, and vigilant, you joyfully embraced whatever beneficial Propofals were made 
you: If you chanced to make a Slip, haw light foever it was, you repaired it- Itfftantly; you* re¬ 
ceived even the harfheft Remonftrances with Pkafure, which appeared in your Countenance s and 
accordingly, all Men of Capacity were eager to affifi you with their Councels. But now, that 
you have nothing to difturb your Quiet, when.Wen the remoteft Barbarians are your obedient 
Vaflals, you feem to be quite another Man. haughty' and^full of yourfelf, at the fame 

time you exclaim againft Flattery, and the VieWs whifiH accompany it, Vou tiften with Pleafure 
to Flatterers, who load you with Applaufes. Vou hold florid Uifcourfcs, touching the Ufeful- 
nefs of. juft and fincere Remonllrances; but at'the' Bottom, yriu' like nb’t' fo have any fuch made 
you. Thus you gradually open theDoor to Vide and Liicre. ‘The'Path of Virtue is more and 
more Hopped up, and that fo vifibly, that it i? perceived eyenjby'thofe who areTeaft attentive (f). 

This, is no trifling Matter. It was by your forme? Cofidu#, that your Empire is become fo 
well fettled: By your prefent Condud, it cannfit. avoid falling to Ruin. Is. it'poffible you Ihould 
not fee it ? And, in cafe you really do fee it, how chances yod ddriot haften to apply a Remedy ? 

Ever fince l had the Honour to ferve your Mhj$y>fiyconffimt Dread has been, leaft Men Ihould 
ceafe from fpeaking to you with intire Freedom; and now, with Gtfdf, I find/ that fuch Freedom 

of Speech is much out of Ufe to what it was heretofore. 

In all the Memorials prefen ted-you, relating to national Affairs, the Metnorialifts content them¬ 
felves with briefly hinting what Inconvenience? have occusedyor at;.moft whit are'to be feared. 

As to Means of remedying, or preventing them, l ido not obferye that they make the leaft Men¬ 
tion of any. But I do not at all wonder at it: Tour Haughtine/s keeps you in too high a Sphere • 

And even when you imagine you defeend from it, you ftili refcmble a Dragon (£) armed all- over 
with fharp-pointed- Scales. Men dread to approach you„and yet far more to irritate you by fpeak- 
ine With Freedom. Such as at fell dared not to explain themfelves-fully, and touched on Matters 
gently* finding that was not tofficient fought how to compafs their Defign : But meeting with 
no Encouragement, they chufe to remain filent j. and this they the more readily, incline to do, by 
Reafottthat were they even allured of bringing you at firft to approve their Propofals, as being 
both momentous and reafonable, they have always Room to fear that your Favorites, not relifk- 
W them will make you alter your Mind 3 and that all the return they fball meet with from your 
Majefty for their Zeal, will be feme Affront. Even the People of your own Retinue, year Offi¬ 
cers and Domeftics, who are perpetually about your Perfon, are in fuch awe of you, that when 
there is a Neceffity of informing you of what may give, you Difpleafure, theyftandlooking on 
each other, none daring to open his Mputh. flow then dare your Officers yyiibout Doors repre¬ 
sent to vou frankly every thing whibfi their Z'eaf prompts them to ? Your Majefty .fays, m one of 
vour late Declarations, ‘ v When my Officers have any Reprefentation, touching State-Matters, to 
« lav before me, they may do it: But let them not from hence expedt that I (hall come into all 
“ the Meafures they propofe.” Now, I am at a lofs to comprehend, how you could refolve t ? 


(*) The Chiuefe Expreffion is: This is attending to catch 
Birds with .one . Hand, and coveting the Eyes with the other; 

(f) The Original. Cbinefe has it, the People who travel back¬ 


wards and forwards. r 

m In China, a Dragon is the Emperor’s Symbol, and ts no 
Way odious. 
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exprefs yourfelf in this Manner; for furely it is not the Way to excite People to give you ; V ho! c . 
fome Advice, but rather to deter them from it. Believe me, nothing but a noble and generous 
Zeal can induce a Subject to give his Sovereign Advice. It is known to be a delicate Point; and 
even when they meet with the utmoft Encouragement from the Prince, it is much, if on f uc h 
Occafions, the moil Refolute find not within them fome Remains of Fear, which hinders them 
from laying All. To exptefs yourfelf then as you do, is with one Hand to open a Door for Coun- 
cel, and to (hut it with the other: So that one is at a Lofs what to depend on, or which Method 
to chufe. The bell. Means you. can ufe.to procure good Conncel, is for you-to love it really and 
fincerely. When , King of Tfi affecting a particular Kind of Violet Colour, his whole Kingdom 
wore no other. A certain King of Tfu having declared that he liked flender Women, all the 
Ladies of his Palace failed to get fine Shapes;. and feveral of them-died with over-fading. Now 
if a Defire of pleafing the Prince in fuch Trifle's, could have fo much Power over Women and the 
very Populace, how much more might not prudent and zealous Officers be influenced by a Defire 
to pleafurehim, and affift him with their wholefome Council, if they faw he really loved it? But, 
when the Pleart is not lo difpofed Words ace ufelefs, nor can Appearances deceive. • 

Thy tfong, having perufed this Remondrance, anfwered it with his own Hand, in the foliow- 
Terms; viz. ---- “ I have attentively read over your Dilcourfes, from Beginning to End: It is 
{t throughout both, follid and preffing; in Ihort,. it is fuch as I expedited from you. I am fenfible 
of my own Want of Virtue and Capacity. I cannot think on our glorious Monarchs of anti- 
" ent Times, without extreme Confufion. .Had- 1 not fucld fttrut' Rowers ■(;*)'• how could I fafely 
“ crofsfo wide a River? How can we, without faded (ff) Mey-tfe, rightly give a Sauce the five 
“ Relilhes? As a Token of my Satisfaction, I make you a fmall Prefent of 300 Pieces of Silk.” 

The Emperor Kang hi, greatly commends Wey ching’s-DTconvk : Divers Authors, both antient 
and modern, do alfo fpeak inPraifeof it. One-of them compares ching to Kay rand ‘Tong 
chong fiu, both of them famous,under, the. Dynafty. •• “ They were all one and the fame 
“ Perfon (a) (fays this Author)the only Difference between them, is the different Ages wherein 
they flourilhed,” , ' A, - ; 


In the eleventh of thofe Tearsjl tied. Chin .quan,’ (b) the Emperor Tay t fong undertaking to build a 
great Palace at Fey fhan, the. fame Weyt fkwg diffuaded hm from if by a -Remonjlrance made 
on that Occafion, • • : "i • ,' r ,'v . •'• "■ ' /•' : 

H E introduces it with an' Account, from.Hiftory, of the unhappy Catafirophe of feveral 
Princes, attributing all tq their fooli'lh'Extravagances - He dwells moft on the Dynafty 
of the Siei, which was of .a. very Ihort Continuance, and, to whom the Tang- Dynafty had but 
lately fucceeded. He gives Tay tfong to undeiffand that he is taking the fame Road, wherein 
the others loft themlelves. ——p- 1 . • . ’ • • 

tc The People (purlues he) have only changed ope tyrannical'Government for another, not 
“ much unlike it, By purfuing this Courfe, yon may ^rrive,at the fame Point. The leaf* that call 
“ P offib! y happen is, you willleave ,to.your. •Defendants a-rifled, exhaufted Empire, with a Load 
“ Maledidions from their Suhjeds. Now, the Groans-and Execrations of a People bring 
“ do .wa £ he Wrath of the Shin upon both Prin'ce.^nd State: This Wrath.is followed by frelh Car 
*' J ^Kciblic Calamities naturally caufe Troubles and Commotions. There are but few 

“ Pnnceswho have not a Love, either for RepAfction or.’.for Life ; How comes it to pafs, that 
“ you take not this into Coiifideration ? ” . • . . ' 


In the fame Tear, Wey ching prefentedanpther Difcourfe to the, Emperor Tay tfong. 

H E begins with telling him, as in the proceeding ones, that hisMajefty is no longer the fame 
Perfon he has been • that he is become haughty, &c. And after animadverting to him, 
A nat “ Jt be . tbe Wa( F (+) which bears up the. Bark (§), it is likewife the Water which fwallows 
“ U P.’ he P r ?P° fes tT t0 him ten Points whereon to meditate, according to as many different Situati¬ 
ons, in which his Heart might chance to find itfelf. J 

Does a Prince (fay, he) findl raft Defires grow in his Heart? It behoves him to remember this 
S J , *’ f ° t0 S and fo Kr r for Sovereigns 5 Learn 'tc be content mtb 

what fuffices. * Does the Exigence of Affairs, require fome military Expedition? We have 
° n A” ftoold weigh With AttehL: ? Knm ■wben tcpP 

Jeafinably. As che End and Motive of this Expedition are to reftore Order, when Order is 

S¥f he whh , f h h S Tr° n t0 ~7 Is ie tem P ted <0 tody how he may diftinguilh him- 
: mT A r ? le ‘““O E “®priie ? Lee him think, That nothing is ssssn 

? tXZloTT)-T,lf eaay T * PTJ 1 ® am Humanity and Moderation, which give him 
neKTchT. Tfi V P°S- 1>e , fin l rifinr S in his Heart, any Motions of Pride and Haugb- 
i f, w WNM ? .Let him refled, That the. 

vers,, .and tbe very Sea itfelf, are lower than the findileft Brooks, without lojihgtbeir Advantages .—- 


. W M 2 ifi « ? ^ Pntt; like wild Abricots. They, candv 
in Sauces 7 P ‘ tk " W alf<? lk,t them * P»fpo(ely to be «fed 


‘ ( A ) the Orig. c'ejlte mem -Emimur, which feems to be 

foinc Miftake. 

(b) fhat is, in the eleventh Year of his Reign, the firft of 
which begins t\iQ Cbi?i qtunis 

® An Emblem of the People, (§)' Emblem of Emperors. 
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In his rural Diverfions, let him never forget the antient Rule, of indofiiig the Game on three Sides 
only (*). _ If Indolence or Lazinefs attacks him, let him call'to Mind the Saying: To begin well 
is of no Signification, except you likewefe end well. - If he perceives or fears, that Matters of Mo¬ 

ment are, or will be, concealed from his Knowledge: Let him thoroughly examine his Heart ; let 
him utterly banijh thence, all Prejudice , all Humour and Caprice, all particular Affeblions and A ver- 
Jions ; in aWtrd, let there be a perfebl Vacuum: He then will never want zealous andfaithful Sub* 
jebls, who will acquaint him with whatfoever it concerns him to know. With regard to the Care he, 
ought to take, to prevent wicked Men from impofing on him with Calumnies and falfe Reports}, 
the moft effectual Method is, To be himfelf Jo virtuous , that wicked Men dare not approach him. 
In the Diftribution of Rewards, let not a Fit of Good-humour carry him too far% and when he 
is to inflidt Punishments, let not Anger have any Part therein. 

In the firftof thofe Tears filed Shin kong, (a) the Emprefs Vu hew, greatly hdrrajjing her People, 
in order to firejerve , and pufh farther, certain Conquefls, Tyen jin kye, made her the following 
Remonftrance. 

I HA VE conftantly heard it laid. That Tyen hath placed the Barbarians in the Regions abfo*» 
lutely diftindt from our Territories. The Empire under our ancient Princes, was bounded by 
the Sea, Eaft wards; Weft ward, by Lewma ; Northward by the Defart Ti o no ; and its Southern 
Bound, was what goes by the Name of the Uling (-f). Thefe were the Barriers which T yen had fet 
between us and the Barbarians. It appears from our Chronicles, that diverfe Lands, into which 
our three firft famous Dynafties never introduced either their Knowledge or their Arms, are now 
Part of your Dominion. Your Empire is not only far more exfenfive than thofe of the Ing and 
the Hya (£), but it even furpaffes that of the Han. And does npt all this fatisfy you ? Why* 
fhould you carry your Arms beyond them, into barbarous and uncultivated Countries ? Why 
fhould you drain your Treafuries, and harrafs your People, by attempting needlefs Conquefts ? 
Why will you prefer, to the follid Glory of Governing a flourishing Empire in Peace, the vain 
and imaginary Honour of conftraining a few Savages to wear Caps and Girdles ? 

Shi whang, under the Tfin, and Vu ti, under the Han did fo: But our five Tj(§), and our three 
Whang , never did any thing like it. Now, to prefer the Examples of Shi whang and Vu ti, to 
thofe of our moft illuftrious ancient Monarchs, is to hold the Lives of Men as nothing, and make 
‘you hated by all your Subjeds, Shi whang himfelf, ought to be a warning to you: The Fruit of 
all his Exploits was, that his Sou loft the Empire. Vu ti, one of the Han, imagined, that by the 
Hoards his PredecefTors had left, he might extend his Dominions. He undertook-four Wars fuc- 
peffively, and maintained them well enough ; But his Treafure being quite exhaufted, he was 
obliged to burden his People, and the Mifery foon became general: Fathers fold their Children, 
Hufbands, their Wives; infinite Numbers perifhed thro’ mere Want, and Robbers, in numerous 
Bands, fwartned. in every Quarter. At length, VU ti opened his Eyes, and giving over his military 
jDefigns, applied himfelf to the peaceable Government of his Empire; and, to convince the whole 
World of his' Repentance and Intentions; in nominating Hew ()}) to be his Prime Minifter, the 
Title he conferr’d on him was, Fu min hew ( 4 -). This Alteration in Vu ti, procured him the 
powerful Affiftance of T yen. One of our old Proverbs fays, A Coachman fears being over-turned, 
where he has feen another over-turn. The Comparifon, tho’ fomewhat low, may, for its Senfe, 
be applied to what is ever fo great. « ; -h: 

‘ He next lays down at large, the vaft Expences of a War; and concludes, with exhorting the 
« Emprefs, <c ftot to go to feek thofe Pifmires in their Holes, but only to keep the Frontiers well 
“ guarded.” ■ r , . 

T he fame Emprefs Vh hew, whom her imperial Confort left Regent at his Deceafe, fet a fide, and ba- 
nijhed the, Heir to the Crown,'then a Minor. She , long after,. recalled him, on a Remonftrance 
• made her on that Occafion, by Su ngan heng.: But, as fie fill continued ruling fingly, tho'far 
■ advanced in Tears, without faying a Word of refioring the rightful Prince, who was offit Age to 
govern, the fayed Su ngan heng put the following Remonftrance into a little Bex, and fogot it 
privately conveyed to her Hands. ■, 

A TRULY faithful and zealous Officer, never lets his Zeal give Way to the Times, either 
in Hopes of gaining the Sovereign’s Favour, or thro' a criminal Fear of Idling it. A real 
Philofopher, does not, thro’ Apprehenfion of Death, or Defire of Life, omit doing what ft 
actually his Duty. When, therefore, a Prince’s Conduit appears faulty, there is Reafon to im¬ 
pute it, partly to his great Officers taking no notice thereof. The late Emperor, on his Demife, 
(*) intrufted to you, jointly with the Prince his Heir, the, Government of the Empire. But, alas 1 
Even under Tau. and Shun, there were found a Kong kong, and a Qifen. Certain Difcontents have 
* Von. I. 6 R occafioned 

' (*)A Glo/s fays ; « We muff always leave the Game fome ' (fi) A Title of Dignity, equivalent'vvitli Duke. 

« Gap, that Part may get away, and the Species be preferved.” (+) Ft, to make happy: min, the People; Fu min hew, is, the 
“ Befides, this fhews Clemency and good Nature. M Duke charged to make the People happy- 

( A ) That is, the fourteenth Year of this Emprefs Reign. (*) The Cbinefi here, and on all i'uch Oecafions, avoid the 

. . (f) Thefe two Words imply MovingSands. U, fignifiesfive; ordinary Expreffions Died, Death, Deceafe , Defimct,&c. In this 
% is Mountain, or a Chain of Mountains : [five Tandy Hills.] Place it Verbatim runs, in repoftng his Chariot, in the fame 
, (%) Names of Dynafties, \_Ing is the fame with the 8 hang] Manner as we fay, in fmifising his Career. 

(§) tie. Our ancient and wifeft Ptinces, , . .... . ; 
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occafioned a Divifion, between your Majefty and that young Prince; which I attribute to the 
Unhappincfs of the Times, but others, to your. Ambition. “ The Exprefs, fay they, wants to 
« dethrone the Li '(*), and tranfmit the Empire to, .feme other Family: Elfe, confidering her 
“ great Age, why does (he not fufter her Son to reign ?” : _ 

. That which I mylelf fay, and which feems to roe to be Fad, is, that your Court fwarms 
with Sycophants, and the Door is {hut againft wholefome Counfel. As the Empire is attacked by 
Barbarians, and your People iiiffer at the rate, they dp, you will find it very difficult to preferve 
them, and free yourfelf from the prefent Embarafs. This Empire.which you now rule over, is the 
fame that once appertained to .thofe illuftrious Monarchs Tau and Fen vang. The Swi (f), w ho 
lately poffeffed it, having by their ill Condud, become unworthy .thereof, faw themfelves fet upon 
from every Quarter. While like Deer they fled. Numbers of Crows aflembled : Then appeared, 
like an Eagle, (J) or a flying Dragon , our illuftrious Founder of the Lang ; who, after he had 
reftored a Calm in the Empire, was acknowledged as its Sovereign/ He ftipukted. with all the 
Grandees, thato'nly.the If fhould he madeor ftiled Vang-, and that the other Titles of Dignity 
{§) fhuuld not be bellowed on any, but thofe who had deferved them by their Services. Accord¬ 
ingly, he gave a few of them to fuch, as had ferved him well already. The Agreement was con¬ 
firmed by Oath ; nay, even BlPbd Was-drawn to that effed. If then your Majefty now fills the 
Throne,"it is not therefore ever the lefs the Throne of the Lang . “ A Magpy, fays the Shi king, 

builds her Neft, and the Bird places herfelf there afterwards.” You are a Woman, and 
horn a Subjed; yet you are become Bmprefs and Miftrefs. How comes this to pafs? Doubtlefs, it 
was done with mo other View, but dhat you fhould take Care on your Part to ad conformable 
to the Dcfigns of Lyeii (or Heaven) and win People’s ITearts. There was a Time, when, dif- 
gufted with the Condud of the Heir, who-bad not then' attained to Years of Maturity, you had 
Thoughts of fubftituting in his Stead his Brother Vang, of Syang. But, refleding afterwards/ 
that this Prince was the younger, and" rightly ’fSarittg'- -to ' ruin the Royal Family, by creating 
therein Trouble and Divifioiy you Wifely cPnfofffied- with the- People’s Wiffies, by recalling 
the rightful Heir from his Exile.' This Prince' is now of ripe Age; he has’ withall, many 
Virtues; he is your Son, and ; you are his Mother: All this notwithftanding you envy him 
the Station whereof he is fo worthy,-and withhold what is- his-Due. 

' It is a true Saying, That thofe in- the Provinces .generally''follow, the Court's Example," By 
dealing fo unjultly by the right Heir, what Sort of‘Example is ! it you fet the whole Empire ? 
What Hope is there, after this, of reforming its Abufes, of eftablifhing good Manners, and more 
particularly, of propagating Tenderriefs and Piety ih Families ? With what Front dare you hence- 
forwards appear at the Burial-Place o'f the late Emperor and his.'Ahceftors ? You have hitherto, 
indeed, reigned alone and peaceably : Butknow you not,_that Thing’s are never nearer their Fall; 
than when they have attained-their;utmoft Perfedipn ? ; That which’is powr’d' into a Veffel ah 
ready full, runs over- upon the Ground; It is often fo very neceflary- to come immediately to & 
Refolution, that to make the leaft Delay will ruin our- whole Defign. For my Part,' it feems to 
me, that both Tyr«-and Men, are ready to declare in favour of the Li (||j. 

Bsfides,- why,' ut-your Years; (for the Water, which is almoft all run out, will foonftrike the 
Beil) (r|-) why ffiould you ftill, I ; fay, fatigue yourfelf both Day and Night? Why do you not 
throw off the heavy Load of Government, and chafgethe Prince with it ? Your Repofe is abfo- 
ltftely concerned; : and; -if you are more fenfiblqof anything elfe, it alfo concerns your Honour. 
This Adion will gain you the greateft Praifes at prefent, and it folely depends onyou, to have it 
franfmitted to Poifterity, by ; SongS and Hiftoriesi T therefore exhort you to it, -as to a Thing of 
high Importance-td; life Tranquilllty^f the whole'-Empire. I am of Opinion, that I ought not 
to prize a fhort Life, and fail in Duty to my Country by a criminal Silence. I therefore intreat 
your Majefty, to fpare a few Moments from your great Occupations, to examine at leifure thefe 
my weak Arguments. ' If your Majefty does me the Juftice to look on' me as a - fincere and loyal 
Subjed, I conjure you, without Delay, to do what X-propofe. But, if you aferibe my R emon " 
ftrance to any Other-Motive than thatpf my -Zea'lpand -are thereat offended, it is in your Power 
to punifh me for it; and; at the Expence of my Head) to convince all your Subjeds that you can¬ 
not bear the Truth. -C-, -.A ' y ■ 

For the better Underftanding of the foregoing Pefe, it is neceffarytofubjoin what follows. 

... ,V4 -was,originally, a GirJ of mean Condition; 4t.is even fayed that the, was a .Slave: But 
Ray, tjbng , became' fo greatly enamduted With hef, ‘that ’he madp her Emprefs. : When he was 
Bylngf he" appointed a Succeffor, who was already of fotoeCAge: However, he declared at the 
fame time, that.lt Was his Will the Effiprefs fhould govern in Conjunction with his Son. 'This 
T-r-ince being married,; grew very fond of his Father iii 'La,w, whom he advanced, and enriched 
ItofueA a Degree, that all the Nobles made him on the Occafion pretty, home Remonftrances, 
^hiclyjWere' received very ill by : the Prince, and’catifed'ho change in his Condud.;. •' The Lords 
then-addreffed themfelves to the Emprefs, who laying'hold of this Opportunity to reign by her- 
lelf,hahithed her Son at a great Diftance from Court. Many People however wererdifplefieU 
with this Proceeding.; but the. Grandees having been, digufted with, the Prince, had 


(*; The Name of the then'reigning Family. 

' (11 The Name of the Dynafty, which immediately preceded 
that of "the . . 1 ■ f x 

. tt). 1 Fmg, Eagle, 

itonaries, but will not warrant the Jultnefs of theTranflation. 


(§) - Of Hew, of Kmg, &c. '" V . r ,u cfnM. 

( 1 ) Family-Name of the Princes, of the-Dynafty of the ? « 

■ (.L) An allegorical -]<xpreffion,-to tell her', ilw has no jo' I { 
inrive-. -It-hence appears/that the Cfe'jwye had former J, 

F Water-Clock. [Uepfydra ] 
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ielves fet on the Emprefs, who befides was very much dreaded. Thus the Exile and Difgrace 
of the Prince continued for feveral Years, and the Emprefs governed alone. 

Su ngan heng, lay on the Watch for a proper Opportunity, which having found, he advifed the 
Emprefs to recall the Prince, and reftore him to his juft Rights. The Emprefs confented to it, and 
the Prince returning to Court, was declared Succeffor as before; but that was all, for (lie ftill re¬ 
tained the whole Authority. As the Prince was of a mature Age, and feemed to have amended 
his Faults, every one murmured at the Emprefs for nor not refigning the Government, which 
right belonged to him: Rut none was bold enough to fpeak to her, for fear of her Refentment; 
Befides, fhe was fo befieged by certain Flatterers, who were her Favorites, that it was very difficult 
to get a Petition conveyed to her. However, ngan beng more couragious than the reft, and 
encouraged by the Succefs he met with the firft: time, found .means to incloie the following 
Remonftrance in a Box, which none but the Emprefs herfelf was to open. 

The Emprefs diffembled : But ftill let Things remain as they were. At length, falling lick, 
the Grandees took that Occafion to addrefs the Prince to mount the Throne. On his agreeing 
to the Propofal they told him, the firft thing he had to do was to put to Death the two Favo¬ 
rites of the Emprefs, in whom fire put moll -Confidence. The Prince confented, and marching 
to-the Palace with fome Troops, feized thofe Minifters, and . ftruck of their Heads. The Em¬ 
prefs being informed hereof; demanded by wbat Authority, they, came with Force, to take and 
put her People to Death ?/ &he was anfwered, they had done it-bythe Princes Order, and that he 
was prefent. The Empress then laid, without difcovering -the-leaft Concern,; thefe two Men had 
offended him, and be was rejohxd-to punifhfthdm. I am well enough Jatisfied, let him retire to bis 
own Palace. (*) To which it Was- ; replied,, that,; to obey her orders was not •convenient; that fhe 
being fo old and infirm, could no longer take that Care on her, which fuch a vaft Empire re¬ 
quired: That it was time for the Prince to aflame'the Government, and that they entreated her 
to approve thereof. As fhe was not in a Condition to oppofe it, fhe was obliged to give her Con- 
fent, and a few M onths after died. . . . .. 

fn the Jrntb of thofeTears^dwiT^\ the ’Eppeffr'Tt tfdftgi(A), pdblijh'd the following Declaration, 

T O be ; a;Soy^r§i^n,.iS;t<3 ; jiaveTeeqived frqm .(Heaven), aa^rder to fubfift the People. For 

this Reafon, a good Prince’ loves.his -Subjects, not only as his (Children, but even as his own 
Per'fon, He takes Care to feed the Hungry, and cloath the Naked, and yet he thinks he has not 
4 done too much, nor is his Goodnefs fatisfied; it always employs his Heart, either’ in the Care of 
'rendering, his Subjeds happy, or in the Grief and Confufion of, not having folly fucceeded. In 
gpod Times, his Granaries are in the Hands of his People, and all his Subjects are at their own 
,Eafe: The old Men want for nothing, orJDifquiets, they fee their Chil¬ 

dren’s Children rmfoiply. The Averages are few and eaiy. The Rule of which our aptient 
Princes laid down, was, three Days Work of a Man in a Yearfor each Family. In fhorfowhep 
Peace and Harmony obtains in a State, if is eafy to promote, Virtue there likewife: Alas! i have 
Been burthened with the Government thefe eight Years, yet I have not been able to. reach, or even 
xome near, this. But this is not owing, notwithftanding of my Dqfeft in Virtue, to my not doing 
.all -that lies in my Power for that effed,. and to. my not wifhing if I could, to do m ore. But the 
•Irruptions of the Barbarians, and the Troops that muft be kept on foot to fecure our Frontiers, 
t ap;d other peccary Expences, fove put me opt*of a Condition % to relieve my People, and have 
iobliged me, fpj^e.times, even to loa^d them, pe>y Taxes. There has been ,one continued Suq- 
.ceffion’of foundations ; and .Droughts. We-cannot fay, that we have had one plentiful Year. 
The Hufbandmen abandon the Fields 5 Fathers fell their- Children; and the .High-ways are full 
-of poor Peqple, whom Neceffity have obliged-to leave their Country ; an,fo their Rela tions. Jt is 
•not fo much their Fault as-mine,; that thus; they .forget all their nfofo n^forifo Sen tjments. I Have 
neither Skill enough to. prevent their Neceffiries, nor,,Virtue,,eqopgh to ; ipjfbjre them with foe 
Courage and Patience which thefe Extremities require. Tfos.gives me,real.Qrte£ and-thegreateft 
. Cqnfufiqji; Night . , and Day I think‘of nothing elfe. TiU/ucfo ffihe as I can relieve my Peqple, 
,as .the.Territqry which,depends upon this Cohri.has fufferedmofo,. I free if for. one Year, of all its 
Averages, and all its Taxes. And X ordain; that my Officers flaould fall upon fome Method; for 
the Relief and Support of the Poor. •* *. ,y 


On Occafion of the Rebellion of certain Chti ch£ r the Emperor Te .tfong, travSM into Lya,u tong. 

fhe Armf a/’ RebeHs was defeated, their Chiefs were taken,, and tuponthe Emperor’s rejohing to 
'■ publifh ^Indemnity, the Soothfayers told him, that the RoyahFamily wets ifitU tbreatned, with 
■ fome new Misfortunes: And that in order to avert them, it was. necejfary to change (bmeWhat in 
the prefent Names and, ’Titles. The great Men propojed, that . be Jhonl 'd add a Word or two to his 
own Surname, and Lfi chd, as the only Perfon who oppofed.it. v ' 

S I R, faid he, addreffing himfelf to the Emperor, all thefe, Surnames and pompous Titles, are 
not of ancient Ufage. To affume them’even in the mofi .flouriffiing and happy Times, 
would difeover a Want of Modefty, But to encreafe them at fo melancholy a Juncture as the 
prefent, would be very improper,-and might be very hurtful; , If you .are pofitive to regard what 
thefe Soothfayers pretend, I mean, what they fay with Regard to changing the prefent Titles 

.' ’ ' . ■ and 


(*) The hereditary .Prince, has his Palace a-part to the Ball (a). Here keros to be a Miftake, for'the 6 /b Year of the 
of that of the Emperor;' And Towtkong, which iigni/ies the Eajl- Tali, by P. Fmgiiet's Chronological Table, is the qtk Year of 

irn-Palace, is a common Expreflion to denone the hereditary r the Emperor % tjong, the immediate Frcdccefibr oi Te tfmg. ; 
Prince. . :: 
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and Surnames, it would be better, inftead of increafing your own, which would render you . 
odious, to teftify your Refpedt for the Advice which fyen has given you, by retrenching them. 

The Emperor took the Advice of Lu che very well, and refolved to change only the Name of 
the Years. And then he caufed to be fhewed to Lu che, a Declaration minuted by a Secretary of 
State, and afked his Opinion of it. 

Sir, anfwered Lu cbe, The A&ions of a Sovereign, are what properly and effe&ually touches 
the Heart. Dilcourfes are commonly empty, and, if they are not well executed, they have not the 
leaft effedt. While you publifh a Declararation in fuch Circumftances, you cannot appear too 
modeft, you cannot too much aggravate your own Failings, nor fhow too earned: a Defire 0 f re¬ 
forming yourfelf. The Emperor agreed to this, and ordered LA che to draw a Declaration up, 
which he did in the following Terras..... 

Declaration of the Emperor Te tfong, drawn, up By Lu che. 

T H E bed Means by which a Prince oug;ht to govern aright, and promote Virtue in his Em¬ 
pire, are, a fincere Affe&ion for his Subjects, a generous Self-denial in their Favours, a con¬ 
tinual Care to corned his own Defe&s, to repair the Faults he has committed, and to prefs to Per- 
fedtion: Ever fince I mounted the Throne, to which I fucceeded by my Birth-right, there has 
.fcarce been any thing but Troubles. . Thefe Troubles have obliged me, lometimes to negleri the 
ordinary Ceremonies with Regard to my Ancedors; and have fo much taken up my Mind, that 
I have not, as I ought, employed myfelf to acquire Virtue. While with Grief I reflected over 
and over again, upon thefe fird Years of my Reign, which I have employed fo ill, it is time, faid 
I to myfelf, it is time to begin to repair them, by publickly acknowledging that I have loft them, 
by laying open, without difguife, the melancholy Effe&s of my bad Conduft ; and by expreffing 
a fincere Defire, to obferve a better j in Times to come,. 

My Ancedors^ thefe illudrious Founders of ourDynady fang, after having, by their Valour 
and their Virtue, delivered the People from Oppreffion, and given Peace to all. the Empire, 
eftablifhed an admirable Order. In this, they were affided by a great Number of excellent Offi¬ 
cers in all Ranks, whofe Zeal they wifely animated, and whofe Services they generoufly rewarded. 
Things being put upon fo good a footing, continued there; and behold ! at the End of 200 Years, 
(*) you fucceed to your Ancedors in their Pods, and to my Father in his Throne. Ever fince 
my Accefiion, my greated Fear: has been, lead I fhould fall fhort of their Wifdom and Virtuey 
and to do myutmoft to imitate them, has been my condant Refolution. But being educated by 
Women in the Heart of a Palace, till I was pretty well grown up; I at this Day, feel the Er- 
.fedts of an Education, fb unfuitable to a Prince. Being quite ignorant of the Affairs of Govern¬ 
ment, I entered into Poffeffion of a peaceful Empire: But I have not had drill enough to prevent 
that which may diforder it: Unacquainted with the Fatigues of Hufbandmen, unmindful of the 
Hardfliips of "Soldiers, I have not imparted as I ought, the Effects of my' Bounty to either the 
one or the other of thefe Profeffions; by this, I have given them a Right fo doubt of my Affec¬ 
tion, and a Handle to treat me with Indifference. Befides, inftead of employing myfelf in ac¬ 
knowledging my Defedts, I have undertaken ufele'fs Wars upon flight Grounds. There has been 
nothing but the Motions of Troops, of Convoys, and Recruitings. I have encreafed the ordinary 
Taxes. Here, I have exadted Chariots, there, Horfes. There is not a Province in all the Empire, 
but what has differed by thefe Proceedings; My Officers, and my Soldiers, after being obliged to 
fight feveral times in one Day, have Ipent whole Years, without laying afide, either their Head 
Pieces or their Armour 5 far from the Burying-plaees of : their Ancedors, far from their afflidted 
and forlorn Wives. My People being obliged to leave the Lands without Culture, for continual 
Averages, have been over-whelmed at once, with Toil and Mifery, and reduced to wifh for 
Death, under the Hands of an Executioner, rather than for Juch a Life, 

Mean time, fyen, above me, gave me frequent Advices, by chadifing me; yet I cannot profit 
by it: Below, Men are breaking out into Murmurings, of which ! am not inform'd. Thus Mifery 
increafed by little and little, till a rebellious Subjedt has endeavoured to take the Advantage of this 
Diforder, and has pufhed hislnfolence to the utmod Exceffes. Forgetful of all fhame and dread, 
he has ipread Tumults thro’ all. The People and the Nobles, have all fuffered by this; and be 
has carried his Boldnefs fo far, as even to infult the Tombs of my Anceftors. lam the more 
fenfibly concerned at this, as J myfelf have been the Occafion of it: And I never think of it, 
without the greateft Confufion, and the moft lively Grief. Thanks to the Protection of (f) Vf 
ti, which comes from on high, the Shin and Men, united themfelyes in my Favour, ' My Mins¬ 
ters, arid my Generals, have unanimoufly done their utmoft, to fhow their Zeal and their Abili¬ 
ties ; my Forces have ferved me well: The Rebel is defeated, and taken. I muff now endeavour 
to remedy the paft Erik It is for an Introdubtion to this, that X publifh the preient Declaration. 
While I am inceffantly employed in remembering my paft Faults, mv Officers of all Ranks, 

■ ' without 

(*) He addrcfles his Difcourfe to the great Officers. 

' (f)I have not as yet tranflated Tjen, which has occurred fre¬ 
quently by itfelf, and is again to be met with in this Piece! He 
teems to have determined the Senfe of the Word Tjen in the 
firtt Line of the Emperor Te tfong'& Declaration p. 527.] Here, 
ami in other Pnflagcs, the Character 7 ?, which commonly fig- 
nilies the Earth, is joined to it. As I have always lefethe Rea¬ 
der to judge of the Senfe of Tyen, by that oh the Paffagcs with 
which it is connected, I likewife leave him to judge of the Senfe, 


which it is proper, to affix here, and in other Paffages. Q. 

: Characters of Tyen and Ti, when joined together ; and a . 
better to make Lu che fay, that the material Heaven and . < 

powerfully protect; and that the Protection of the . 
Earth, comes from on High ; or to underfland the Rg ur ? 
fameSenfeas the Expreffion Chautiitg, 'which literally 
the Court and the Ball , or, the Hallo/ the Court , %“h es tM ** 
persrs and Thug hong, or the Eafiern ■ Palace,- fignifies the 
/ary Prince &c. 
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without excepting the greatert, in all the Writings they addrefs to me, outvye one another iri 
giving me new Titles: I have never accepted of them: I never wiflh’d for them. I have only beeft 
fo complaifant, as to allow, fome Days ago, that upon the Advice of the Soothfayers, a certain 
Affair might be taken into Confideration, But reflecting ferioufly upon it yefterday, I found my- 
felf feized with Dread. Alas! Said I to myfelf, to (*) penetrate, to comprehend/and as it were, 
to incorporate with the moft impenetrable (f) Ing yang, is to deferve to be called (f) Shin: To* 
unite one’s Virtue with fyen ti , is to deferve to be called a (§) Shing, Can a Man, without un¬ 
demanding like me, fupport thefe Titles? To govern peacefully and fuccefsfully, to promote good 
.Order oyer all, is what we call (||) Wen. To know the proper Management of Arms, in order to 
maintain, and eftablifh a happy Tranquillity in the State, is what we call being (4.) Warlike. Can 
thefe Epithets agree with me? Yet, thefe are the magnificent Titles, my Officers kviffi upon me 
in their Writings. If, notwithftanding my Unworthinefs, I fhould accept of them, fhould I 
not therefore render myfelf hill more unworthy ? And would not that be a new SuhjeCtof Confu- 
iion for me ? ; 

I therefore forbid, that henceforth any one* be Who he will,- either at the Court, or in the Prat 
vinces, in their Petitions, or other Writings, fhould give me, the Titles of Shin, Shing, Wem FA 
Man, who ; is fubjeCt to fo /nany Paffions, is like wife fubjeCt loTAeoartaney: Sometimes he fok 
lows Virtue,; fometimes Vice. , Both one and the other^ gregtly^depend ii.pon the different ]unc- 
.tures, ip which the Perfon is: And when the Prince, by: bis Wifdom and Example, does not pro¬ 
mote Virtue, we need not then wonder, that Difordefs-and Villanies are very frequent. If there- 
.fore lj -whp hitherto have not: known how to give ‘my Subjects the InftruCtions and Examples I 
ought, fhould treat with Rigor, all thofe who have committed Faults, it would be a Kind of In- 
juftice, or at jeaft, too great Severity in me. After this, I would not dare to allow myfelf to be 
called the Father and Mother of my People, a Title fo effential.to a Sovereign. 

I therefore defign, in the Beginning of-this. Year, to renew myfelf, and to pardon what is part: 
The Year, which now^ppai^^ to be called the 

fifth Kyen chong, fhall dxu called the firft Twen king, And; I give an univerfanfidcmnity, for all 
Faults .that have bee^jjgnn^tted unjciltbe. firfl: Day, ,o£ tfie feifl '%»x A - LtJsiM, Tyen ym, 
Wang , U’fun, are Perfcms, who formerly d$great Services; fomeiin the, Cabinet, others in the 
Field-: I have not been able to gain them:,,My ConduCt towards them, has infpired them with 
jbiftr^fti fnd yineafinefe;: 3 They. Have ffiare^ ip the laff Commotions: But their Faults, tho’ ’grie- 
.y^^npthing It; is a common Thing, when a Prince goes aftray, 

that his Subjects fhould, go; aftray,- likewise,+; Have I really been an Emperor ? What Effects of my 
Power and my Goodnefs have been felt ? But it is time that they fhould be felt, and that all the 
Empire fhould be acquain ted with the Efle&f? which, my Repentance hath had upon me, and. the 
benevolent, Inclination,with:which it infpires m?: I pardon §,i hi lye, and the three others: J 
even give them 3 full Pardon: I re-inyeft them in their former Ranks; and I will treat; them 
henceforward, as ,if nothing had happened. (.*) Chu hau, is the Brother of Qhu tfe: They are 
both together, atthey were far diftantfrom one-another, when Chu tfe 
rebelled.. It has not. been-proved, but that the younger of-thefe two Brothers, was firfl: acquainted 
with theDefignsof-theelder. Other ways, I would carry my Goodnefs as far as it would goi 
But without<_ any further . Examination,»tho’ rh.e helped his brother, and by that committed a 
very great .Cri me > y ct > I,willingly grant him.time to reform. 

, , As * foc,thp jTroops -difbanded tpwafdsihejrljTQrth andfSouth of (A) Whang ho, all Ijreqmre of 
them is“ jljat $bey retkfc.tO^eir former Ports, by the ordinary Roads,without offering any Vio* 

• .Aajfor Ghu ; tfe ,, he is an upgrateful perfidious Vilhim 
He has joined the greatert Infolence to Rebellion and Perfidy* He ha^ committed Outrages,- he 
has plundered and demoiifhed the Tomb,s.of-my Anp^lWsyfe^hat I dare not pardon him. Such 
as have joined him in his Rebellion, whether. People or .Soldiers, great or inferior Officers, as they 
have been dpktded by his Artifices, or foiled; into his Meafures by his'Violences; if they return 
to their Duty/no farther Notice fhall ^^kfSfcA^ePV: 'Talents are differently difpOftd of A 
MaP,' who cannot fuccepd iu, one-k^Ltf Bufinefi, may do Wonders in another. But as the 
Architect who plans „a Building, heaps up Materials pf all Sorts; In the fame manner, a Prince* 
who lays out great Projects, does not confine himfelf to, Perfons of one Rind * and he rejects no 
Man, who can be good for any one thing/ Far lets fhpuld he rejeCt for ever, thofe who being 
otherways Men of Merit,, have had \the. Misfortune to make fi?me Slip, by which they have loft 
their Ports: Provided tfiey hecome \yife at' their own.Expences, they effectually reform, and 
therefore ought to he the ObjeCt of my'Glem?n^y* ..If therefore,.amofig thofe antient Officers, 
whether great or fmall/who for flight .Offerees, have been degraded, broke, or even banifiied, any¬ 
one is found, in whdm a rare Talent, or an uncommon Gajwcjj^.i^ difcovet'd;: let fuch bf pfefented 
to me, and I will difpenfe nev/ Ports, according to their 

QualifiGations. .r-'pv no *•' .v* ■ :V‘> !«::• : 

theft SciUk - - (()■*> ilitic. u * ! ; ; 

jns in tl e ■ C^7»^ Iiiv I*)«^8 .tVBead vf {he Rebels. 

(I; The Name of a River. Ho, fignifies a River, Whang, 
Yellow; which iitiplits, that its Waters are tingAl yellow 
’ by the 1 Land thro’-Which they run. 
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(*) TW dhSiiefe Expreffion iiripHefe all 
(f) Tj^Oifery‘unftttled <?inpt y t flit 

lolophy, 

■ (t)' Spirit* Spiritinil, Exetllent, &C, • 

(?) Wife and virtUQUs in the hrft Degree. 
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All you brave Officers of my Army, whofe Zeal and whofe Valour have been Jong unffiaken 
have lately given greater Proofs than evdr of both, by fo feafonably flying, either to defend 
the Capital, or to Lyau tong , to make head againft the Rebels. Never fhall I forget, either y 0ur 
•toilfome Marches, or your generous Combats. I know yvell, how much both the State and my 
Family owe to you. I want to eternife the Memory of your Services, by honouring your Fa¬ 
milies, and giving you (Lands and Revenues. Such of-the Soldiers who fignaliz’d themfelves upon 
•the late Occafion, fhould likewifeffiave foine Diftindion. If any ambngft them, has unhappily 
committed any Fault that is criminal, let his Punifhment be diminifhed three Degrees below what 
the Law ordains. I grant to. their Sons and Grahd-fons, the Diminution of two Degrees. To die 
.generoufly in Defence of one’s Prince and Country, is a thing which our ancient Sages have much 
‘efteemed. To gather together the Bodies and the Bones of the Dead, in order to pay them the 
daft Duties, is a thing recommended by the iBook of Rites. Thefe two Kinds of goods Works, 
tho each of a different Species, have for their Principle a juft and a tender Gompaffion. We or¬ 
dain and enjoin the Magiftrates of the Cities of all Ranks, that, if within their Jurifdidion, any 
•Officers of War die in our Service, they-carefully look for their Bodies; and caufe them to be 
•tranfported immediately to the Place of their Departure : And there if'they have no Families, 
-that the'Magiftrates {hall honourably difoharge their Burials, and the Ceremonies according to 
-theCuftom; That they proporfionly aft in the fame Manner towards thole, whofe Bodies or 
-Bones are yet upon any'Field of Battle: That the Magiftrates of the Neighbourhood {hall ga¬ 
ther them together, and bury them decently. 

The Neceffity of keeping up our Troops in the Field, has harraffed our People for the Con- 
•voys. The Villany of Tome Commiftaries, has like wife very much ; encreafed their Yoke. At 
'.prefent, fence -my Exigencies are frbtfo preffing, I arU willing, not only to diminifh thefe oppref- 
five Averages, but to make them a-little amends for what they have fuffered, I ordain, till I can 
do better for them, That the Taxes upon■ Marche?; Wpori Buildings, "d^on Wood, upon Canes, 
-upon Tea, upon Varnifh, and upon Iron* be henceforth abolifhed. And becaufe the Territory 
depending upon our Court, has fuffered' more than all the reft, as it iS the Place which the Rebels 
have oVer-run, ravaged, and burnt: I remit to it, the half of the Summer Taxes. In that Part 
of thefe Territories where I halted with my Army, when I marched out againft thb Rebells, 
*the Inhabitants of the Place provided evfery thing in great Order: This was a great'Relifef to my 
•Troop*. In that Spot let a Banner be ©reded, which may inform all the World bf my Faults, 
and of their good Services. Let-Fong tyen, which was hitherto but a Town, be a City of the 
third Order, and bear- the Name of Chi . 5 and let all its Dependences be exempted Tor five Years, 
from all Impofts. • • ' 


The firft Principle of a wife Government is, to honour Virtue; Earneftly to fearch for Men of 
Virtue and Merit, is the chief Duty of a Prince : Thefe-are Ma&itos univerfelly received in all 
Ages: I call them to Mind, and meditate upon them Night and Day: With Grief I fee 
that inftead of pure Virtue, Artifice and Contention prevails yet chiefly at my Court. Shall this 
then bethe Age, in which there are no more truly Wife Men. Doubtlefs, they are not extinft; 
but they have retired, and have no Regard to my Wards. They obferVe my Condbd, and pro¬ 
bably that prevents them from appearing; therefore this Day, I earneftly recommend it to all the 
Magiftrates of- my .Empire, that each in his own Diftrid, fhould bhferve, if there are not feme 
one of thefe wife Men who bury in a Retreati a fiiblime Virtue and rare Talents; who con¬ 
tented with genuine Virtue, praaifeitik'Private.'without Shew or Ambition. Let me beac- 
■quatntedi without failing, of as many of thefe wife Men as {hall be difeovered. I fhall take Care 
to invite them according to the Rites, and will omit nothing-tb bngage- fhbih iri my Service. 

Likfewife, if any bito, Whoever he is; is difcoverM tb j poifefs an uhfhakeh Uprightnefs and 
Smcerityi which qualifies him freely to reprefeht to me;what ever is Tor the epmmoh Good; 
a profound Knowledge of our antierif MbriUments, which may render him capable of labouring 
with Succefs to reform the Manners? Of the People; or a Angular Genius for War, fo as eaiily to 
•becomea General; I will, that all fuch be prefen ted to' me.- 

IttlMManfier,-. 1 to keep -aiiexadt Lift of all Orphans, old Men, Widow- 

ers and Widows, ylid other Perfons who are deftitute Of Support; and are hot in a Condition to 
earn their own Livelihood ; and let them be relieved according to their NeceflitieS. We likewifc 
6 3 ° l £r ■ 0fficer - “ e£ fonCity, fo appear ill Pfe'rfon, at flic Gate of the HoUfe of every 

old Man who is above ninety Years of Age, in order to'inform themfelves of their Health and 
their Wantji If any Man or Woman fhall excell in thefetUe pthpef to His or fiet State, more 
especially .if a Woman.fhall diftinguifhherfelf hy Modefty; ; or a Child 'by filial Piety: Our Inten¬ 
tion sis, that a Banner be eroded at their Houfe, and that all their Lives- they fhall be exempted 
from fuch Averages as are leaft difpenfabfe.- • iL m . ’ ': : 3 

Quality- of Wat to drain it therefore behoves us at "prefent, more, than ever, 

to we frugal’y and foberly I defign to fet an Example of this, by circumfcribing jhyWffo . 
Benefit °f my Subjeds. Of all my Tributes and ordinary Taxes, I {hall only exad lb much as 
is iuft neeeffary for the, Support of my Troops, and to,defray the Ceremonies ^regulated with ft* 
reffnn nfTh } abfolute ty f emit the reft.to m-y Subjeds; being forty and aftwmed by 
bv aLl Lownefs of l fy Exchequer, that I am not in a Condition, to fatisfy my Inclination, 
by giving them more ample Rewards, and, greater Largeffes. Moreover, if in thefe our prefent 
.Letteis, any thing has efcaped our Attention, which may render the Benefit of our Amnefty 
r ■ .comply 3 E t 
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coriipleat; I ordain the great Officers of our Court and Provinces, to draw up an exadt Memorial 
of what they conceive proper to he added. In the mean time, we declare, that whofoever after 
the publiffiing of thefe Prefents, fhall prefume, either in Juftice, dr otherways, t6 reproach any 
one of a Fault for which he has our Pardon, fuch a one Ihqll render himfelf criminal, and incur 
the Penalty due to that very Fault. If either m the Mountains, or elfewhere, any Arms areftored 
j up or concealed; We ordain' that they fhall he produced in the Term of ioo Days, under thfe 
Pain of being treated as guilty of Rebellion. -Id fliort, as by the antient Regulations^ thofe De¬ 
clarations that carry an Indemnity in them, fhall be forwarded at the Rate of (*) fifty Leagues in 
a Day : We Will , that the fame Regulations be obferved in this Cafe; to the End, that the Ex- 
tremeties of the Empire may be the fooner informed of it. 

A Glofs .] This Declaration caufed a general Joy all over the Empire: Particularly in Shank 
long ; it fo much affedted the Officers of War and the Soldiers, that they fhed a great many Tears. 


The (f) firfi Tears of Te tfong’s Reign, being troubled with federal Commotions, arid'that ' Prince 
attributing the fault to hiwfef.in a Converfation he had with Lu che : The Utter talked to him 
in the fallowing Terms. \ ' ' ' 

G REAT Sir; I am very fir froni blaming your Modefty. In this yon imitate our greatefl 
Princes Tau and Shun. Permit me, hoWeybrj to inform you of the Condudl of your Mi- 
nifters, who diforder every thing. He then particularifesX^ ki. Te-tfmg mOdeftlytaking upon 
him the Defence ofhis Minifter; What fay you to this, fayshe tkLit chi: YOU now forget your 
Uprightnefs, you have .tot the Qoiirage to attribute the preferit Misfortunes lot to others: 

But after all, they ought nol to be attributed to Men; : In all Ages, is it not well known, that the 
Rife and Fall of Empires, is regulated by the Order’ of ($) Tyen ? Lu chd retiring without 
any reply: But a few Days after, he prefented to the Emperor the following Writing, in which 
•having in a livelo Manner kid bjjen the Defe&s of tHe Government, h.e concludes thus. > 

You fee, Sir, what in rtali# cadfes Commorioni^and Rfelfellionsi The Evil reaches farther 
-than you imagine, and jjrdu aloHe are ignoraht ho'wfar it extends. While rebel Troops affemble 
andi ekn ' ydurTafece in broad Day; there k not the lead: 

Guard at your Gates to defend them, nor even a fingle Sentinel who dares- hywko goes there? 
Where are thefe Officers, by whofeEyes you fee; and',';by whofe Ears you hear. f Daunted with 
the Danger of which they themfelves are the Caufe, they neither have the Honefty to inform 
you bf it$ Nature, nor COurage id bheck its Progirefs; at the Hazard.of their own Life. Yes I fay; 
aid maintain if, that your MiniffOrs" arri very blameable: And I dare averrit it J it is likewife a 
Fault in you, to attribute of Tyen: Chew, that Pattern of wicltbd Pririces, did 

the fame. When it 'was reprefeiitii^^ldnfyvSiat fris’^Diferders anrihis Crdf5l*y ruhfed him : It is 
Tyen, anfwered the Tyrant, who has'made me Emperor, arid upon him depends my Deftiny. On 
the contrary, we find; that the Shu king makes £ wife ' Princefpeak in a very difent Mariher. 
The Author fpeaks as follows, ' A 

v "fyfa'lbdlM'&pmtyh&t 1 db; In thfe fame Light in’Which riiy People fees itand Tyen hears my 
Words with the fame Sentiments, With WMch they are heard by my People. All then that Tyen 
fees, arid all that he hears, is that which palfes amorigfi Men.” One muft not imagine to him- 
felf ari Order of Tysri- which'dries not relate A fo,"# harf no Connexion with the Aaiahs of Men. 
Nothing is more unreafonable than to negledt ones Duties, and to impute Miscarriages naturally 
attending fuch a Negleft, to th.e Orders of Tyen. The Tejct of the I kingfs,ys: Tyen is propi¬ 
tious'; and ' (ftitifrifilfs cbmh^nfirig Upon that T 81 g; : lays; The Expreffiori r§) : Tew,_ ngriifies the 
fame thing with ffite ExpreffiOn'T/®. But Whtfare jhey^ whom Tyen favOlirs ? They who are 
.tradable and DbciE ; 1Vhor‘£re Mm iS feen Sincerity 

and Probity. Tbfttfdy ones feff w% 

Men, are the Means of obtaining Affiftance. The I king tf&ttlrig of the Relation Of M'ert to 
Tyen, and of the Affiftance and : Favours which the' latter gfaht?, of denies to the' fprmer, im’rnedi- 
atel/rafs h dOWh^iha’t ari' A^tOtfW good ol Bad; tb‘Which ats'a* Regard; ffif.fori¥6 

Misfortune as a Puii^ttleriti^mbdfibSfty arifwirsp-'fferic^'iiife^^uy appears; thkt Iheprdefs of 
tfyefi With Rega'rd’ to Men are not as that ftething defends u£ron Men themfelves! In efteOVj 
it was never feen, that a State, wherein Reafonarid Virtue prevailed; thro*jril the Degrees of Men', 
was ever at the fariie : time vrfi'ted’ bV Tyen with fatal Diforders. „ N^tbfefwayit ever feen, that an 
Empire in which Irregularity univerfally prevailed, Has'bB^riBleft.by fn W® the t'njoyment 
of a flourilhing Condition and d profound' Peace: ' NO; never, rieWr, Wasffich a thing feen. 

: Biit if your Majffty haa‘ frill ari^ Doubt of : ^Haf*f :i fey, behold; 'Without gojpg’ vdryfar, how 
you may point out this Truth with your Finger. f Ever fince, by HI. concertJhjgk,;_a[hd never 
cekftng Levies, the FOfces;of yoii'r Epipite Ha?fe beeivdmiri^ J §ha'.Srib^iJrs'dUrmfed and ren¬ 
dered diftruftful J- thfete Ms ; beeri : ppihing btif Jlfi^ciW^Ihfrgt»ds; ! pd^^Cabdl^of alhSiBes; One 
worild think hebeMd thfe SBd tolfe’d By the' Fii^dP tffe;Winds. 1 Every Bodjt fa^Ioridly in this 
vaft Capital that if diis'continues ever fo: little, forhte thOlarichol^ Eyent mrift nCceftarily happen. 
But tell me f begyoU, are alhthey Who 1 talk itt‘thfr'^w ’.'Divfeatidii ? Have they 

' . v: ^ 

j- «*• ^ 

(T This is Prior to the foregoing Declaration. The Order ‘fritTft is more vulgar, Kw is more fublime; and may ferve to 

of Time is not very ftridtly obferved, in the Book out of which denote i^ore than human Affiftance. 
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by the myfterious Secrets of that Art, difcovered the Order of Tyen? It is plain,,that they onlv 
talk from their Obfervation of the Minds of the People, and the prefent State of Affairs. i n 
this they are in, the Right. Hence, in effed, fpring Commotions and Rebellions, and not from 
what we call the fatal Revolutions of Times. 

I am well aware of what is laid, that a, long and a too great Profperity,is the Forerunner of Con- 
Mon; and that out of Confufion arifes Order; That there are States whofe Ruin has been 
preceded by no Calamity; and others, amidft impending Dangers and Misfortunes, have become 
nourifhing: All that.is truth in this, inftead of-pontradiding, confirms my,Obfervation.- For 
inftance, How is it, fays one, that Profperity introduces Confufion? Becaufe too much Profperity, 
unlefs Men are upon their Guard,'naturally infpires an exceffive Confidence, and an indolent Secu¬ 
rity; In what Senfe, fays another, does Order rife from Confufion ? it is, becaufe Trouble awa¬ 
kens and excites Attention and Vigilance, and gives Opportunities for Men of Merit, to exercife 
their Talents. 

To make a juft 'Application of all this, a large Detail muft be made of all the Defeds and Dis¬ 
orders, that are the Source of the prefent Calamities. But it is not neceflary that Things fhould 
come to this Pafs; for that which I pointed oiit to your Majefty in the Beginning of this Dif- 
courfe, is fufficient; if your Majefty thinks upon that, it will verify again at this time, that out 
of Confufion itfelf, Order may arife. There is one Method by which this iday.be brought about; 
No Severityand much Virtue. This is the only Secret I know. ; In .fuch an Ex tremity as: Things 
■are in at prefent, he who follows, this Method; fupports and raifes himfelf; he who leaves.it, is 
•ruined. Every, Mean amidft thefe: Extremes is dangerous;, think oh it ferioufly. To prefer the 
: Judgment of the Public to your private Views,: to follow Reafon, and not your, own Inclinations, 
as y.our Guide; to banifh from, your Perfon thofe Sycophants, whofe Hearts are yet more defigning, 
than their Tongues are fmboth;. to employ Men df real Merit, to chafe Diffimulation and Arti- 
fice from your Court and Councils ; and in their‘ Read, to introduce Sincerity and IJprightnefs, 
by fetting the Example yourfelf: This is the high.Road ingoodGovernment , which is eafy to be 
known, and itdpoffible to be miftaken. There, is,even no Occafion to wafte. your Spirits, in or¬ 
der. to tread in it.'with Succefs. You only have Occafion for a little Refolution and Conftancy, in 
order never to leave it. If you have thefe, I may boldly afliire you, that ’you have nothing to 
fear, either from your Subjects,.:or ; ,from thofe fatal,Revolutions: to:which you.feem to,attribute 
:the prefent Calamities, and that your R.eS^h will be glorious.: " "• ; ■ / 

The fatne'Kmper.or Te tfong ^talking one Day with LA cM, told him, “ Tau have hitherto reprt* 
t fented tome, that the Prince compofes but one Body with his Subjeffs, and especially With , thejdjji - 
cershe employs yfo that there ought to be among them, no Difirufi- Sufpicion or ReJerve: And toot 
' this the Prince ought to have, and to expr 'efs afincere Dtjpofition , to profit by the Advices (f aH 
Kinds of i Perfons . I have done . this, and: what has been the Coiifequence ? I know not how many 
Talkers have'impofed upon me. They driveTrade.with their Eloquence, and Jeem at that Price* 
to buy the Right of being formidable. They put me in the wrong, whether, Tam fo. or not, and 
" thefe Gentlemen always rdife.themfelvesat.iny B'xpehcesi . Tou fee. that for fime thne T have dropt 
■■: declaring myjelf-withregard to what they contained. It is not. from 

• IndolencHf hat I haverelaxed from thefe Cam. in state AffairsThe Reafon of my Silenpe, is 
.; What I have told you,’ Lu'chd feme Days after, prefented (the- fidktmttg Refnonftrance upon that 
Head. wirrr- : i. - ' rv. -,v: .r.-* - 


S I R:: I have always heard itiaidj that 'amongft Men, there is,’ no (*) Afliftance without,(f) 

, Confidence; ap'd no Confidence without, Sincerity. Thus, all our antient Sages have held .thefe 
.two Virtues in; jCnigular Eftcem. - 'An ancient 'Tradition *, goes' fo far, as to fay. That- by this, all 
Rufmefs oughpto Begin arid, end:. And without this,,all Bufinefs would foon be at an end. If 
ipi 3 ^fhth ppl^s-.iri, the firnalteft, Affairs of ; common Life, how. much rather ought it to have Place 
ip Affairs^of, ( State?, Can ■ tneri^a Sovereign, • whofe’ firmeft Support is the Sincerity and tJpright- 
befspf .«*£' thbfij whom he immediately employs, difperife with, .the 

Pradice of .-thofe Virtues? .Dbuotlefs:not,; ^arid permit me.to tell your Majefty, that you .defpif® 
them, when you ...think, that, thefe Virtues have done you wrong, ft is a common, and in, fome 
meafure, a 'prettydrue Saying,t';that common People have .but little Underftanding : But it may 
he^trfuefy feid^ that underfiand n, great deal in feme Points If . they concern either 
tneiibDuties;,they frequently are ; pfiftaken, or.in doubt. But when it concerns their 
Prince, theh/pdtfiipg efcapes'the.tii, they. perfeSly well diftinguilh his good or'.bad'.Quallties,- they 
alljisgood, : ev^and 'moft feccet,|riciinatiorisj and pubjilH them• They ftudy and 
■imitate all his Actions. * . " ' ' ‘ r 1 

• rfe ^ thi^epf tJUe Reople in.gerieral^ is^ftilL more foof. the Perfons, whom, the Prince 

^^ 0 ^N^BWPfe^:% ! TOf^,their;:itoe ; , ufe any Artifce with^hjemf rThey treat hinx 

i h^,;fei^hpfe that hp diftrufts them? ;They 'are cautipus, and upon -there 
,vi^rdM^^irely„|^^p 5 with .tlie.Care.hf -keeping, themfetves ‘in"loll,-they give iHem- 
.ielyps veglpggjgQbfeabQut^yithmg 01^1^1^ no,Re&rd for their Duty^oh Zeal for their 
.Prince hut in Proportion as he beats them'With'Horibdr aiiJ'Gentlenefs;' Ih lhort, as the Sha¬ 
dow follows the Body which forms it, and the Words, the Voice which pronounces them, 

. •■ .. - ■ thus, 


n Si», fignites a M&vi, to'trufc CwMiiitl 
litj. Tiie Context determines its Senfe, ' '■ ■ . 


faith, Pidt- 


’: (f)- Cbtng, fig'nifies Sincire, Upright, Sound, PerfiU, Stuctrii)} 
U frightriifi. The Coiitesct tifcswife detet'mfaes itsSenfi. 
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Thus, the Generalitity of thofe Perfonswhom the Prince employs, conform themfelves to , his 
Condud. If a Prince, who is not fincere and upright, require Sincerity and Uprightnefs in his 
Officers, he may deceive them for the firft time; but they won’t truft him a fecond. No! It is 
only by carrying Sincerity and Uprightnefs to the higheft Perfection, that a Prince has a Chance 
to find either of thefe Virtues in his Servants. Does an Officer of War in your Reign, adually for¬ 
get what he owes to you and the State ? You fend others againft him, who fight and extirpate 
him. Some one of your Minifters or other Officers, are deficient in ferious Affairs: You order 
him to be tried. In fuch Jundures as thefe, tho’ they are frequently very delicate, why fhould 
thofe whom you entruft with the Execution of your Orders, obferve them ? Why fhould they 
impartially do ready Juftice upon the Guilty? Becaufe, finding in thefe unworthy Subjeds only 
Ingratitude, Art and Treachery, they find a Prince full of Gentlenefs, Sincerity, and Uprightnefs. 
So true it is, that it infinitely concerns one never to deviate from thefe Virtues. Stick ciofe therefore, 
I conjure you, ftick ciofe to thefe inviolably. Pradife them conftantly ; and tho’ you are obliged, for 
that Effed, to make great Efforts, yet they will be well employ’d : And I am psrfuaded, you never 
will have caufe to repent of them. 

The antient Tradition fays: Where is the Man who does not commit Faults ? The Point is to 
know how to corred them. Chwang wey, in our antient Books, praifing the Virtue of Ching tang, 
thought he paid him a great Compliment, by faying, “ that he fpared for nothing in order to cor¬ 
red himfelf.” Ki fu, being willing to exalt the glorious Reign of Swen vang, fays, that all that 
was defedive in that Prince, was abundantly fupplied by Chong Jhan f&, his firft Minifter. Ching 
tang, certainly, was a Prince of uncommon Wifdom, and eminent Virtue: Chong wey, who was a 
Man very virtuous, and very underftanding, was Minifter of that Prince, and Ought to have known, 
him very well .; yet he did not go fo far as to fay, that he committed no Faults: But was fatis- 
fied with praifing his Care in correding them. Swen Fang was likewife a very great Prince. 
The Dynafty of the Chew was rain’d: He had the Honour to raife it by his wife Government. Ki 
fu was an underftanding Man, and a very good Judge of this Rind : And yet in praifing his 
Mafter, he never faid, that he wanted no Qualification neceffary for good Government; always 
fuppofing, that his Prince would take care to fupply what was defedive in himfelf, by the Affift- 
ance of a good Minifter. 

Whence, I think, we may conclude, that according to the Idea of our Antients, nothing is 
more to be efteemed or praifed, efpecially in a Prince, then a conftantCare to corred his Failings, 
and to repair his Faults. They had good Grounds for judging in this Manner: For there is no 
Man, even from the moft Ignorant and Stupid, to the moil Knowing, who is not fometimes 
miftaken, and don’t fometimes commit Faults. , %he Difference betwixt thefe two Charaders is, 
that the former acknowledging their Faults, .profit by them, and corred them; but the others, 
by a falfe Shame, feeking to cover them, and to excufe them, ftever .endeavour to amend them, and 
commit ftill greater. 

In Antiquity lefs remote; when Things ruflied to Ruin, Flattery prevailed among Minifters, 
and Pride among Princes. Throwing out, as it were in Concert, that fincere Confidence which 
formerly prevailed, and was fo ftrong a Link in Life, they fubftituted in its Place, the Grimace of 
Ceremony. A Man then could not approach or leave the Perfon of his Prince, without having 
recourfe to mean Flatteries; but it was all Show. Men of Merit, being over upright and fincere, 
could not comply with this Change ; and thereby fuffered. The Bad, whom Intereft render’d 
fawning, made theirAdvantage of this, the Sovereigns then began to be intoxicated with their Mean- 
neffes and Flatteries, and at the fame time, a thoufend Divifiona fprung up amongft themfelves, 
from their Avarice arid Ambition. In fliort, it is hardly to be expreffed, what Evils were occafi- 
oned then and afterwards by this affeded Complaifance and artful Flattery, which unhappily 
undermined that honeft Liberty and noble Opennefs, which formerly prevailed, and ought al¬ 
ways to prevail, at the Courts of Princes. ' ^, s '‘ ’ 

Kay, tfong, one of your moft illuftrious Anceftors, united Gentlenefs and juftice, the civil and 
the military Virtues, in the higheft Degree. By this Wifdom and Valour, he eftablifhed Peace and 
Order in the Empire, fo that few Reigns Have been more flourifhing than his. But at prefent, 
what is he moft praifed for, and what has he been moft praifed for ever fince his Reign ? .You 
know well, that it is his Ardour in procuring Remonftrances, and his Manner of receiving them. 

Is not this alone fufficient to make your Majefty comprehend, that in effed. nothing is more 
glorious for a Sovereign, and nothing bids fairer to eternife his Memory. 

Your Majefty fays, that your Officers have fuch a way of reprefenting Things, that whatever is 
good they take care to attribute to themfelves; and whatever happens wrong, to their Prince. I 
own this is a Fault in them; but after all, it is fuch a Fault, that inftead of obfcuring your Virtue, 
if you pleafe, it may be the Means of brightning it, To admit Remonftrances conceived in thefe 
Terms, to ffiew no Uneafinefs at them, but to let them pafs current, would be a maftefly Stroke in 
you, worthy of yourfelf, and tending to your Honour. Befides, what does your Majefty gain by 
following an oppofite Courfe ? When you rejed thefe Remonftrances, do you hinder them from 
having a Run in the World? For my (hare, I believe it is quite otherways, and that fuch a 
Condud in you, does not a little contribute to fpread them the more. It is true, that by thefe 
Means you prevent the like coming to your Hands again; but then at the fame time, you hazard 
your never receiving any more that are ufeful. Ought the Door to be tout to all Advices, for fuch 
a Trifle as that? 

6 T The 
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The truly wife Man takes care never to relax, even in the fmalleft Affairs: He keeps well with 
all ami he difpleafcs none. The moft eloquent Difcourfe makes no Impreffion upon him, if at 
the Bottom, it is not fupported' by Reafon and Experience: When both the one and the other 
give a Sandion to any Propofal that is laid before a wife Man, he is not dartled at an ill-turned 
Period, or a homely Expreffion. Does he find a Man that agrees with his Views ? He does not, 
for all ’that, conclude, that he is in the right. Does another differ from him ? He does not there¬ 
fore conclude, that others are in the wrong. He does not'fuffer himfelf to be dazled with what is 
extraordinary and Angular, fo as to embrace it; nor to be fo much prepoffeffed with what appears 
vulgar and homely, as to rejed it entirely for that, A Perfon makes a Difcourfe to him, which 
appears empty, and without any Tendency, and that too in very harfh Terms: Yet he does not 
prefume immediately to pronounce, that he is impertinent. Another lays down his Propofal in 
very fmooth, piaufible, clear Words, and the Advantage accruing by it, appears to him confidera- 
.ble and certain: And yet he is not very forward in affuring himfelf that he is an able Man, and 
that he muft follow what he propofes. He examines every thing at his own Leifure: He weighs 
every thing maturely : After which, he takes what is bed from every one. It is by dbferving this 
Method, that a Prince may promife himfelf, that he fhall never be ignorant of any thing, that it 
imports him to know. 

On the other hand, Propofitions which are dangerous to all Mankind, are much more fo to a 
'Prince. The mod common may. be reduced to four; namely, that of an extravagant Confidence, 
that of Sujpicion , that of Contempt , and that of PaJ/ion, Is a Prince abandoned to the M of 
thefe? He approves everything that is told him by any one, be who he will, without examining 
it very clofe; and this Approbation frequently, has dangerous Confequences. On the contrary, 
Is a Perfon fufpedted ? He may well propofe fine things, and fupport them with folid Reafonings-, 
but as his Intentions are fufpedted, thefe Reafonings have no Weight. Is a Man undervalued ? 
Whatever he propofes is defpifed, and frequently he himfelf ruined. Is a Prince polled with a 
ftrong Paffion for any thing? Every worthlefs Wretch, who can be a Tool to his Paffion, is raifed 
to Dignity and Pods. A Prince, thus following Paffion and Prejudice in Defiance of Reafon, 
becomes hateful to Men of Probity and Virtue, who no longer care to ferve him, How then can 
he fucceed in governing right ? 

It is a good Subject’s Duty, to endeavour to render himfelf ufeful to his Prince. His Inclina¬ 
tion and Intered in this, go Hand in Hand with his Duty. Therefore, he defires to be near the 
Perfon of his Prince, to be known to him, and to make him acquainted with his Views. Princes, 
on their Parts, commonly endeavour to know .their People thoroughly. However, it frequently 
happens, that a Man of Merit finds it difficult to gain Admittance to his Prince, who on the other 
hand, has oftimes no lefs Difficulty, to be perfectly acquainted with thofe he employs, Whence 
proceeds this? From nine Faults; of which, fix relate to the Sovereign, and three to the Subjedt, 
i. A Defire to overbear every body upon all Subjects, 2.. To make a Show of Wit. 3. A Spi¬ 
rit of Contradidion and Wrangling. 4. His hating to hear Truth;' 5. The having too fevere a 
Haughtinefs, or 6, too violent a Temper. Thefe are the fix Faults relating to the Prince; and 
.thefe produce three on the Part of the Officers. 1. Artful Flattery. 2. Anintereded Referve, 
3. A cowardly Meannefs. Thefe are Faults that ftifle Zeal in the Subjedt, and are a great Hin¬ 
drance to the Princes knowing Mankind; which' is a Science fo difficult, that it puzzled Tau him¬ 
felf.. A Prince, fubjedto the Faults I have pointed out, does not fail fometimes to flatter himfelf, 
with having fathomed the Capacity or Weaknefs of his Officers, by an Objedion whith he ftarts, 
or an Anfwer which he draws from them. Oh! how much is he deceived! 

In ffiort, to defire to govern well, and not to make it your principal Study , to gain the Hearts 
of your Subjeds, ispurfuing wrong Meafures: Without this, never did any Prince fucceed. But 
what Mealures mud be purfued, in order to gain the Hearts of the Subjeds ? You mud ftudy to 
court, and to fearch for Men of Merit; you mud .even make Advances to them, in order to 
bring thern over to your Service. I fay you mud court and J'earch for Men of Merit ; for if a 
Prince ads in the fame. Manner with all the World indifferently, Men of Merit will not come 
hear him at all, Nothing,then is more important for a Prince, than judly to diftinguifb true 
, Merit, This is certain; but then it is no lels certain, that if the Prince hates fincere Advice, and 
loves Flattery, he is frequently deceived. One commonly fucceeds by accommodating himfelf to 
his Sovereign’s Views, and' by flattering his Inclinations; to oppofe him, and tell him difagree- 
able Truths, is always a dangerous and ticklifh Affair, and frequently cods the Advifer dear. It & 
true, there have been wife Princes, under whom the contrary has happened ; and who were fofa t 
from frightning Truth away, that they always received her with Encomiums, and crowned her 
with Rewards; And yet, thefe Princes themfelves, had Reafon to be afraid led the Zeal of Sub¬ 
jects fliould be too delicate in exerting themfelves on that Head. How would it be under a Prince, 
whofe fufpicious ill Temper, and Tranfports, ffiould prove fo many Barriers to ftop this Zeal ? 

, P e Emperor Kang hi’s Remark] As to the Principles of this Difcourfe, there is nothing more 
juft, or more difthxft, ' .' • 


In 
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In the fecond of the Tears named Ywen ho (a), there were Complaints againjl the great Officers of the 
Provinces '.; they being accufed of harraffing the People, and extorting from them large Sums, under 
Pretence of fome Gratuity which they were raifing for the Emperor. Hyeri tfong, who then reign¬ 
ed, pubUJhed. an Ordinance, in which he very much bewaild this Abufe . In the Conclufion of it, 
he abfolutely prohibits all the great Officers of *the Provinces to prefent any thing at Court , befits 
what was regulated , and exactly to obferve the Jtated Times for raifing the ordinary Taxes. Not - 
withfanding this Ordinance, which was publifhed in the Spring, Fey kyun, who commanded in 
the Country of Yangyarfg, trufingto an Officer of the Palace , who was in his Inter efts, privately 
caufed Bajons, and other Moveables of Silver, weighing upward of 10,000 Ounces, to be preferred 
to the Emperor, who accepted of them all\ but the Secret took Air. Li kyaftg taking up the Pen, 
in the Name of many others in Concert-, with whom he prefented to Hyeri tlbng the following 
Memorial. 

QIR: Among the great Qualifications, and eminent Virtues, which render you equal, or fupe- 
O rior to fo many of your Royal Predeceffors 5 all your Empire, more efpecially, admires your 
lingular Penetration, which gives you fueh an Infight ihto the Mifery of your People, and that 
paternal Goodnefs, which incelfantly engages you to relieve them. Worthlefs Officers abufing your 
Name, levy large Sums upon your People* befides the ordinary Tables. A Prefent they make to 
you, ferves as a Screen for their Avarices for the greater Part of it goes to their own Coffers. This 
JDiforder could not eleape your Penetration; and you no fooner was appriz’d of it, than in order to 
apply an effectual Remedy to it, you prohibited that any thing fhould be prefented to you, befides 
your ordinary Revenues, which mould be collected at ftated Times. Your Ordinance upon this 
Head, publifhed laft Spring, drew Tears of Joy from us. Your People, both ivhen they read it, 
or heard it read, made loud Detnonftrations of their Joy, by Feafts and Songs. We now, Laid 
one to another, we now live in the moft happy Days: Let us celebrate the Virtues and Bene¬ 
ficence of that Prince who has reviv’d them. ; • 

, Such were the Sentiments which your Ordinance,piibltfhed laft Spring, produced in the Hearts 
of your Subjects/ But at prefedtj when you ha# abdiilhed it, by receiving the Prefents of Fey 
kyun , what do you think is their Difcourfe ? They fay, that rid $ttefsis to be laid upon your Ordi¬ 
nances; that you want only to lave Appearances, arid that the Defire of'affiaffing Riches is your 
ruling Paffion. What can give a greater Wouhd to your Virtue than this? Pey kyun, if we may 
judge by this Action, is far from being a good Officer: His Conduct, with regard to you, is art¬ 
ful. Why Ihould he prefent you* with that Plate, againft fo pofitive and fo late an Ordinance ? 
The moft favourable Conftruftion that can be made of fuch a Step, is, that he did it to found you, 
that he might take his Meafures according to the Mahffer ift Which you accepted of the Prefent. 
His way of Reafoning with himfelf would then be this; If tff^ Emperor rejefts this Prefent, I 
muft aft uprightly, and do my Duty; If he accepts it, this Ordinance is only for Form fake: He 
is pleafed with what is offered him; we may adt irt our own Way, and behave in our nfuat Man¬ 
ner, to thofe who are undet us. But are not fueh Aftions arid Redfonings, a Failure in Obedience, 
Fidelity, and Uprightnefs? In a word, are they not Crimes? 

However, as Fey kyun is one of your greateft arid moft powerful Officers of War*: Befides, as 
he poffeffes a Poft of the greateft Importance by its Neighbourhood to Stfarigers; if, for thefe or 
other Reafons, your Majefty is unwilling to punhh him according to Law j let us, at leaft, hope 
that your Majefty, in order to preferve yorif Ordinance in Force, will inftruft your Sribjedts of the 
Provinces anew in your real Intentions, and, for the Credit of your Government, will be pleafed 
to caufe an exprefs preffifig Order to be iffued out in Form, ordaining, that the Plate ferit by Fey 
kyun, ihall not remain in the Palace, but be iriftetly fent back fo ^tfrifi^ryiPfe'afurers. 

Ityen tfong having read the above Memorial, at firft appeared furprized, and a little touched. 
But foon recompofing himfelf, he caufed Li kyang to enter,- and he talked to him in the follow- 
ifig Terms : The Multiplicity of my Affair's is fueh, that it is impaffiMc for me to keep each of 
themprefnt ih my Memory, In effeftf ,~1 have permitted Fey kyuri’s ‘Prefent to'be received flit 
it was merely thro* want of Reflexion. As fir Fey kyun, hi is txaifable tri one Point: fFM he 
fentoff his Prefent, my Ordinance was enty yet efi the Road, arid had Hot reached him: But the 
J Money /half according to the Repuefi contained h your Memorial, be paid back Immediately to the 
ordinary Treafuters: This Was actually done that fame Day, and the Emperor gave an Advice, 
as follows, to ail the Mifiifters of State. * * r 

Behold fo many Pieces of. Plate, with which Fey kyun prefented me, contrary to my 
Orders: But as his People were upon the Road before he had received them, he is lefs blame-' 
able arid I pardon him/ As for the Plate itfelf, we let y6ti fo knbW, that according to our 
Orders. it {hall actually be remitted to our ordinary Treafuters. N 

This Declaration of the Emperor’s agreeably furprized a?lf his Minifters, who complimented 
one another in common, by Writings drawn up oft purpofe: And they teamed with Joy, both 
at Court and in the Provinces*, With hoW much Facility the Emperor yielded to Remonftrances. 

This is the Subftanee of what is related in an hifforical Glofs, by brie of the Perfons, who, by 
order of the Emperor Kang hi, was fet over the Edition of theColleftiori, from which thefe Pieces 
are ext rafted. Two Authors of Reputation are cited in the Margin, who fay, that this was not 

the 

(a) That is, in the fecond Year of Hjcntfinfs Reign, 
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the firft time that Even tfong had iflued out Ordinances, which he was not at all difpleafed to fee 
broken, They fpeak of this Emperor, as a Prince of no Character in Hiftory, as one who was 
covetous of Money, and fuffering himfelf to be guided by his Eunuchs. This laft Evil, fays IU 
in , was doubtlefs the greateft, and the Caufe of the other. Ly kyang, and others, would have done 
much better, had they in their Remonftrances, gone direftly to the Ground of the Evil: Becaule 
they did not this, their Remedies had a bad Effect. 


The fame Emperor E[yen tfong, having received a certain kind of a Bone , which was /aid to be 
a Bom of (*) Fo, caufed it to be introduced , with Ceremony, into the innermoji Parts of his 
Palace, where he kept it guarded with great Refpefl for three Days , in order to caufe it to be, tranf- 
ported folemnly into the Temple of that SeSl. The People, , the Literati, the Kong, and great Num¬ 
bers of the (f) Vang approved.of this Fejlival. Han yu, who; was only She Jang in the Tribunal 
of Crimes, prefented the Emperor with the following Remonftrance. 


S I R j let me be permitted refpe&fully to reprefedt to you, that the Do&rine of Fo is, at the 
Bottom, a vile Setft of fome Barbarians. It began to infinuate itfelf into our Empire, under 
the laft Emperors of the Han -, at leaft, it is certain, that anciently it was not known. Whang ti , 
it is faid, reigned a hundred Years, and lived a hundred and ten. Shau hau reigned ninety Years, 
and lived a hundred. Chwen hyo reigned 79 Years,- and lived only 98. Tiko reigned feventy. 
Years, and lived 105. Tau reigned ninety Years, and lived one hundred and eighteen. Shun and 
Tu, each lived 100 Years. Under thefe great Princes, the Empire enjoyed a profound Peace: 
Their Subjects being happy and contented, lived to a good old Age. Yet Fo and his Seft were 
not yet known in China: Ching tang, the firft Emperor of the Shang, likewife lived his hundred 
Years. Fen vang and Vu vang , the firft of th e Chew, lived, the one 97, and the other 93 Years. 
Surely it was not .Fo who made them reign and live fo long •, for no Fo was yet known in China. 

Ming ti, on the contrary, reigned but eighteen Years. His Defcendants were always in Trouble, 
and fucceeded always foon to one another, and foon loft the Empire. The Worjhip of Fo did 
not end with the Dynafty of the Han j on the contrary, it encreafed. Notwithftanding this, 
in a very (hort time, a great many Dynafties fucceeded one another, namely, the Song, the Tfi, 
the Lyang, and the Chin. And of’all thefe Princes, Lyang vu ti alone reigned for a long time. 
This Prince, from his Bigotry to the Sed of Fo would not kill Animals, even for the (J) Tfi of 
, his Anceftors. He reduced himfelf to one Meal a Day, and that confifted of Pulfe and Fruits. 
In fhort, three times during his Reign, did he debafe himfelf to honour Fo by Meanneffes un¬ 
worthy of his Rank. Where did all this end? He was befieged in Tay ching, and prefs’d fo clofe 
by Hew king, that he died of Famine, and his Empire pafied into other Hands, Thefe Princes, 
who have founded their Empires upon the Honours they paid to Fo, have been ftill more unhap¬ 
py. Let us then conclude, that the Service of Fo is, at leaft, an ufelefs Thing. 

The illuftrious Founder of our Dynafty, Tang, when he became Mafter of the Empire, enter¬ 
tained a Thought of extirpating this Sedt. He put the Affair under Deliberation: But un¬ 
happily they who were in Poll, were Men of a narrow Way of thinking. . They were not con- 
verfant in Antiquity, and, for the moft part, they were ignorant of the Dodrine of our ancient 
Kings, which is fo agreeable to all Times: So that, inftead of profiting by the good Difpofitions 
of Kau tjti, to extirpate that Error out of China, they let the Propofal drop. How heartily do I 
curfe them, whenever I think of this ! 

Your Majefty, whomfo much Wifdom, and fo much Valour, exalt above the moft of the 
Princes who have reigned thefe many Years 5 your Majefty, I fey, in the Beginning of your Reign, 
prohibited this Sed from building new Temples, and any of your Subjeds from becoming aBon- 
za in time to come. This makes me believe, and fey with Joy, that at leaft, under your Reign, 
the Defigns of Kau tfu will be executed. Yet, your Orders have as yet been without Effeft: 
This is too much Condefcenfion already. But befides, bow can you yourfelf annul them by 
running into an Extreme diredly oppofite ? It is feid to be by your Majefty’s Orders, that all 
the Bonzas aflemble folemnly to condud in Procefiion one of the Bones of Fo, into the inner 
Part of your Palace, where you defign to place it with Honour in an exalted Hall. Notwith¬ 
ftanding the Poornefs of my Judgment, I know well that your Majefty, tho’ you have given Orders 
about this Pomp of Worfhip, Proceffions and Prayers, is no way devoted at the Bottom to the 
Sed of Fo. I know well, your. real Motive is j that you may, render the Joy which fills alb 
Hearts, more folemn, for this plentiful Year. Indulging this Difpofition, you have a mind to give 
fome Spectacle, or new Diverfionj and for that Reafon, you have permitted this Pomp of extra¬ 
ordinary Ceremonies. 

* ^L° r probable, that a Prince, fo underftanding as you are, fliould have any Belief 

in that Sed. No. I atii perfwaded you have riot; but the ignorant ftupid Vulgar, are eafy to be 
reduced, but hard to be reclaimed. When they perceive that your Majefty pays thefe outward Ho¬ 
nours to Fo they are convinced that you really honour him: And they don’t fail to - fay; Our 
great and wife Emperor, giving himfelf fo much ado about honouring Fo ; why fhould we poor 
People fpare our Perfons and Lives ? There needs no more to perfuade them, bv Dozens and 
Hundreds, to bum their Heads and. Fingers. The only Conteft then among them will be, who 


P ThaW-reS** gj^ ry ^j l . ( .j lcame ' frora j ndi 

It) A 1 nle of Honour next to the Htw, They are Kings b 
Feudatory. At prefent, this Dignity i 5 a mere Title witho 


any PolTeffions. 
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fhall fooneft fquander what he has, in order to take the Habit of a Bonza. At lea ft, from Even¬ 
ing to Morning, the Roads leading to the Bonzaries will be filled with Pilgrims. Old and Young 
will be feen running thither in Crowds; and for fear of what may happen, diveft themfelves of 
what they have. They will go ftill farther, and if this fhould be prevented by rigorous Prohibi¬ 
tions affixt to the Bonzaries, there will be Ample People enough found, who will flafh their Arms 
and other Parts of their Bodies in honour of Fo (a). 

This Abufe, you muft be fenfible, will be greatly prejudicial to good Morals, hurt our Policy, and 
render us ridiculous to all the World. But what was this feme Fo? A barbarous Foreigner, whofe 
Tongue and Cloaths were different from ours. He never was capable to lpeak that Language, 
which our antient Princes have tranfmitted to us: Nor did he ever wear any Cloaths made in the 
Falhion regulated by thefe great Men. He either was ignorant of, or neglected, the molt effential 
Duties of Prince to Subject, and of Son to Father. 

In Ihort, let us fuppofe that this Fo were ftill alive, and that his Prince had deputed him in his 
Name, to repair to your Court to pay you Homage; how would your Majefty receive it? At 
moll, after a ihort Audience, you either would treat him hofpitably according to the Rites; and 
make him a Prefent of a cornpleat Habit, or elfe you would order him a Guard which fhould 
have an Eye to his Conduit, and which fhould convey him to your Frontiers, without allowing 
him an Opportunity of endeavouring to (educe your People. In this manner would you treat Fo. 
If he were yet alive, and fent hither by his Prince, why then fhould he be fo much revered 
fo many Years after his Death? Where then is the Decorum of introducing in Pomp into your 
Palace, and to its innermoft Parts, whofe Accefs is fo feverely prohibited, a rotten Bone, the forry 
ftinking Remains of his Carcafs? RefpeSl the Quey fhin, faid Confucius, but dorit go near them. 
It has been feen in Antiquity, that Chu hew being obliged to perform a funeral Ceremony with¬ 
out the Bounds of his own State, was afraid of troublefome Confequences: And that in order 
to guard againft the Badnefs of the Omen, he fent one of thefe TJ , who, by ufing the Herb Lye 
and other Formalities, averted the Misfortunes. 

At prefent, your Majefty, without taking any Precaution, and without the leaft Neceflity, 
draws near a rotten ftinking Bone, and flops to look at it. Notwithftanding this, your Officers 
keep Silence, and fufter you to do it, the Yu tfe themfelves, who by their Employment are more 
oblig’d to fpeak, have not made the leaft Remonftrance. Indeed I blufh with Shame. Give up, 
I conjure you, give up that Bone to your Officers of Juftice: Let them caft it into the Water or 
the Fire, and thus root up the Evil. Thereby you will prevent the Progrefs of thofe Sufpicions and 
Doubts, which you have given Rife to in your Empire, prepoffefsPofterity againft thefe Errors, and 
verify by your Example, that Sages of the firft Rate, in concerting and executing their Defigns, far 
exceed the Generality of Mankind. Oh! HoW glorious and how graceful would that be in you ? 
Oh! What a Joy would that give to me, and to every truly ZpalouaSubjedt! Dread no trouble¬ 
fome Confequences: I take thefe all upon my felf. If Fo really can 'do any thing, let him difeharge 
all his Wrath upon me. Bhang tyen, who fees us inwardly, knows that my Sentiments anfwer 
• to my Words, and that I am incapable to prevaricate. Happy fhould 1 be, if your Majefty would 
indulge my earneft Prayer., I fhould not then know how to exprefs my loyal Gratitude. 

JLyen tjong, having read thisWriting, was in fo reat an Anger, that be defighed to put Han yu 
to Death. But he was appealed at laft by Tfwi kyun, Fey td, and fame others. He was fatis- 
fied with banifhing Tan yu to the Provinces, where he gave him a Poft much inferior to that 
he had at Court. r , - 

L'heEmperor Kang hi’j Remark.] The Expreffions here are clofe and full of Honefty; and at the 
Bottom, reafonable and fenfible. It ought to have been fufficient to have reclaim’d the firft Man of 
the Literati of that Dynafty from the vulgar Errors, and to have given a Value for its Author. 

I leave the Reader to judge, both of theDifcourfe offiiwyw.and.what the Emperor and he fays of 
it, by which he will know in what manner the Cbinefe reafon, when they refute ftrange Religions. 

Ywen ching, being one of the Cenfors by his Office, prefented the following Difcourfe to the Emperor, 
/'-’v U R antient Kings, by eftablifhing different Employments for the common Good, intended 
Vy that each fhould acquit himfelf of his own, with ExaCtnefs and Faithfulnefs, and that 
they who failed fhould be cafhiered and even punifhed with Death. At prefent, amongft all the 
Officers of your Empire, We the Cenfors, without contradiction, are they who molt ufelefsly 
fill fome Employments at your Court, and do the leaft for our Appointments. It was not thus 
under Lay tfong: That prince, who was the Honour of your Family, had Wang quey, and Wey 
ching : He had them always near his Perfon, even in the Time of his Divcrfions. He gave them 
•fo much Employment, that he formed no Enterprife, and gave no Orders without taking their 
Advice. Thus, what was too hard for the Capacity of that Prince, when aided by the Under- 
ftanding of thefe two great Men? Nothing was better laid down, than the Projects that were 
undertaken under that glorious Reign ; nothing was ever better copceivcd, than the Declarations 
and Ordinances that were then publifhed. ■ tay tfong treating his Cenfors thus, was only afraid of 
making too few. When the three firft Orders affembled to take fome important Refoluti'on with 
regard to War, he always caufed one of the Cenfors to affift, and to make the Report to him. 
The "great Officers, who are by their Polls, as it were, the Eyes, Ears, and Arms of their Sovereigns, 
had then in Tay tfong, not only a vigilant Head, but a good Father, who devoted them to his Per¬ 
fon by a tender Generofity, and animated them to his Service by an entire Confidence. As every 

VOL. I. 6 U thing, 

(a) The belt of Religions when its Pjrofeflors Iofe Reafon in Eutlufutfm or Prirjicraft, degenerates into the like Abfurdicies. 
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tliin'T, tW propofed by the Prince himfelf, was freely rejedted at the Council Board if it was 
bad 7 fo every thing that was good, was eagerly embraced.. Thereby bneeds became fo fure, that 
in lets than four Years there was feen an admirable Order in the Empire: And the Chiefs of our 
barbarous Neighbours came themfelves with their Arms to guard our Emperor.. What was the 
Reaibn of fo great and fo ready a Succefs ? Was it the Force of Arms? No, it was the Acceis 
which the Prince granted to his Perfon, it. was his Manner-of receiving Counfels, and the Zeal of 
his Officers, efpecially his Cenfors, to give him good ones. 

How much are Things now changed in this Refpedt! All the Office of Cenfors, at prelent, is 
reduced to the Appearance they make in their Rank, at certain Ceremonies. But what is the 
Duty of their Polls by their. Inftitution ? It is .carefully to obferve the Prince, and to fupply, by 
their Advices, every Failing, both in hisperfonal and political Character. It is to propofe openly, 
in full Audience, dnd in full Council, capital and' effential Points, and fome others in particular 
under their Hand and Seal. Thefe feveral Years, there have been no Audiences or Councils as for¬ 
merly, nor any Channel regulated for thefe Writings. 

Behold then the Subftance of the CenforsPoft now. When a new Order ispubliffi’d, when any 
Retrenchment or extraordinary Regulation is made, if they appeared blameable to the Cenfors, 
they could under their Hands and S.eals reprefent the Inconveniences, and propofe their, own Opi¬ 
nions. Alas! fay I to my felf, when I think of this, when one has even the Freedom of reafon- 
ing with the Prince upon Affairs, and to fuggeft to him Precautions againft future Dangers; in 
fhort, when at the Council Board and in private Audiences, one labours with the Prince in the 
Government of the State j yet it does not fail fometimes to happen, that he has difficulty enough 
to make him yield and quit his own Opinion, and to keep in his Favour againft Sycophants and 
Backbiters. How can we, by a Ample Remonftrance, or by an Advice given under our Seals, 
caufe Ordinances to be revoked after they are publiffied, Things already eftabliffied to be abolifhed, 
or draw from the Prince one of .thefe honourable Declarations, of which we had formerly fo ma¬ 
ny, and of late, fo few Inftances? No, that is not a thing to be hoped for.. It appears fo im¬ 
practicable, that he who makes Remonftrances, or gives any Advice with regard to Government, 
is look’d on as a Knight Errant, fometimes, as an Incendary. Things being on fuch a, Footing, I 
cannot, notwithftanding my Defed of. Merit, hinder myfelf. from blufhing, while I ufelefsly 
fill a Poll which Wang quey and Wey ching poffeffed under Tay tfong. ,If your Majefty looks upon 
me and my Colleagues, as Perfons .incapable to affift; or unworthy to approach you, we confc- 
quently are unworthy to poffefs the Rank, we fill at your Court; we ought to be broke and ba- 
niffied. ’ 

But if your Majefty has put me in Poft, with a Defign that I fliould, be ufeful: If with the 
fame View you continue to. me' the Penfiori and Plonours annexed to my Rank, I beg that you 
would give me an Opportunity of fulfilling its rnoft eftential Duties. Formerly, the firft Cenfors 
were of the Privy Council, as much as the Prime Minifter was. Befides, the firft Cenfors were 
frequently about the Perfon of the Prince, who called them from time to time, by an exprefs Or¬ 
ders.: He always received them with an Air of Goodnefs, which affui’d them, as it were, that their 
Advices would be agreeable. If your Majefty will be, pleafed to re-eftablifti Things upon that 
•Footing, l fliajl endeavour on my Part to anfwer your Goodnefs, and worthily to fulfil the Duties 
of my Fuhdion 5 1 will lay before you my. weak Thoughts, and perhaps I may be fo happy as to 
propofe fome that may be of life to your Service. But if your Majefty ffiall find nothing in them 
but what is frivolous and trifling, let me be puniffied, and die the Death of a Traytor. It would 
be lefs fhocking for me, to lay down my Cehforffiip, than to; pofleis it on the Terms I do now. 

^Memorial prefentedto an Emperor under the Dynafty of the Tang, to induce him torank(*Y&M 
wen kong in the Number of thofe who accompany Confucius, in the Buildings erected to hisHonour. 

T H E Sages of the firft Rate are glad to be known, provided their \Vifdom can be ufeful. 

There is one thing admirable in this, which is, that fooner or later, they have Juftice done 
them. Some are in Polls during their Life, apd become the Glory and Happinefs of their Age : 
After which, they are entirely, .or very near, forgot, Others, who during theirLife-time are neg' 
.lefled, are honoured after their Death: And-their Memory for many Ages encreafes in Fame. 
Corfu fins was of thelaft Sort. From the, Times of the (f)'^ to thofe. of the Sw, the high- 
eft Titles that the Emperors.nave conferred upon him, have.been,thofe of - (ij ICong or Heto. At 
Iaft, under our Dynafty Tang,, he got the Title of (§) Vang, The Titles of his Scholars were 
always changed in Proportion j being made or Hew, when before they were only Kingot 
Tqfd, Tho filial Piety has .been always look’d .upon, as the Virtue; moft capable to move i fytn tb 
and to touch Qyey Jhin j Tfen tfe, .whom, this..Virtue, rendered, fo famous, neverthelefs remained, 
fotthe Space of ffive or fix hundred Year?, among the.common Rank of .Difciples: And it was 
? n y by our Dynafty Tang, that he was advanced to be one of the tcn (li) Che. -Thefe were happy 
and charming Regulations, if ever there were any fuch. ■". • '' - ! ■: * 

-■ In j he fiddle of a dark Night, if. the Moon appears all: of a fiiddem-her Splendor appears the 
more bright. It is .the feme with the Sun, where he rifes from behind the thick Clouds that had long 
concealed him. The longer the.Time is fince it thunder’d laft, the louder will the next Thunder 


fuch asMarquefs, Duke. ($) 

, intelligent, Thefe ten Ck^ 
Inguiihed Place in the Hall of Confucius, 
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■be. The Wifdom and Memory of (*) Chong chi , which was negle&ed or defpifed under the (-f-) 

Chew and the Tfm, known and refpe&ed, but in too fmall a Degree, under the Han , buried, and 
as it were extinguifhed under Tfm, the Song, the Chin , and the Swi, has at laft, under our Dynafty 
Tang, happily and glorioufly, in one Day, been avenged of the Injuries of fo many Ages. 

If the Dead are confcious, it is eafy to judge of the Sentiments^ which thefe great Men enter¬ 
tain about thefe Changes. But our Dynafty Tang itfelf has had a Man, whole whole Life was 
employed in the Maxims of Confucius, who has delayed their .Worth in his Diicourfes and Writ¬ 
ings, and expreffed it in his Morals and Actions: In tire former, he is on a Level with (;j;) 

Ten and Min, in the latter, with Hyew and Hya. .Yet he has not a Place at the Feaffc celebrated 
in Honour of Confupus. This I think is very inconfiftent with the Zeal of our Dynafty in Ho¬ 
nour of Corfu fius, and inconfiftent too with the Honour, which the Zeal of our Dynafty has 
always expreffed for departed Sages. On t Wen chong tfe, without much deferving it, enjoy’d 
this Honour for a long time; and can it be denied to Han wen kong ? None ever deferved it better 
than he did. He declared an open War with the Seds Tang, Me, Fo, Lau, and fingly reduced 
them to the greateft Extremities. He fairly and vigoroufly maintained the Doctrine of Confucius-, 
he maintains it at this Day in his Writings, from whence Thoufands of learned Men draw, at the 
fame time, the fame Zeal againft the falfe Seds, the feme Lo-ve of Virtue, and the fame Art of go¬ 
verning a-right, which, he hinffelf drew from Confucius, Thus he fays in one of his Works, If 
there had not been fo great a Mafier as Confucius, J would ncrt have called myfeif a Scholar, And 
furely, if he had lived with Confucius, he had at prefent poffeffed a diftinguifhed Rank in the 
Monuments eredted to the Honour of that great Matter. , 

Under our Dynafty Tang, a Score of Men, famous each in his feveral Age, for being -attached 
to the Books of Confupus, have been pitched upon to have a Place on that Account in the 
Hall, and at the Banquet of Confucius. I do not at all blame this; there is nothing in it but what 
is ufeful and reafonable: But if, this Honour has been granted to twenty Perfons, of whommoft 
had not well penetrated into, oreomprehendeql the profound Senfe of Confufius : How can it he 
refufed to Wen kong, the Glory .of our Dynafty, who lo well exprels’d it in his Conduit, and railed 
its. Value in his Writings? I therefore, befeech your Majefty-to"give Orders, that a Place may be 
affigned to; this, great Man; grid I doubt not, bqt fuch an, Order will inipire into your Subjects 
a new Ardour for* Study and Virtue. . . .V ’’ f'y , 

In the eighth of the Tears named Pau ta, on occafion of fame extraordinary Phenomena, -the 
Emperor publijhed the following Declaration. 

W E find in the Book Chun tfyu, a great'NQftifeer' of ;§dlar Eclipfes,iEarthquakes, Comets, 
extraordinary (§) Showers and Hail. * At preferifv^e fee thefe extraordinary Phenomena 
renewed ; Whether the Faults of the Princes draw them on’tis; i&W ft is the charitable Warnings 
ef-Tyen, [Heaven] whofe Heart is full of Gpbdnefs; they 6'bght equally to.infpire up with a re- 
fpedful Dread. With thefe Sentiments, upon feeing thefe Prodigies, I call to Mind, that formerly 
my Armies being in the Country of the Min and Twd, the Offices and Soldiers there, committed 
great Exceffes: Without refpeding the Will of Tyen, or being torched with the Necefiities of Men, 
they mined Agriculture, and. brought the People to Mifery. Tho’ they did this without my Or¬ 
ders, and againft my Intentions; yet their Sin'fells upon me/and T acknowledgp that I am guilty. 
ThaVl'may teftify my Repentance, and, iftfbme meafiire, repair my Faults, T grant - an Amnefty 
to all the Criminals of my Empire, and I ordain, that Care fhall be taken, effectually to relieve 
the Poor, efpeciaily fuch as are deftitute. 

In thefirft of the Tears called (b) Twang kong,'%|tfong, mfooWEwpenfqf theDynafy Song, Declarations 
gave the Title of Vang to four of his Sons in- different Pfovtfbfs,'where they already commanded, under the 
and- addref 'ed to them the following Difcourfe, which be publijhed in form of a Declaration. 

fj\-URTN:Q the. Years named Hyen te> awhile the QfChm reigned, I was fcarce fixteen 
J, J P, Years of Age, and'followed my deceafed Father, who commanded the imperial Armies, 
and who reduced to Obedience Tang chew', Tay chew, and other Places. Being early ac- 
cuft'omed to'carry Arms, I frequently foughbagainft the Rebels, and killed "many of them with 
my own Hand. My Brother; who during 'that time was employed irej/edneing Lit ho, being* 
informed by my Father’s Letters of tny Courage and Conduit,, feid; Tt is-Well, we have a worthy 
younger Brother. At Eighteen I joined, him, and. was prefent at the famous Expeditions of Kyan 
quail I chew , and Mo chew . My Brother mounting the Throne”% little after, had two Wars fuc- 
ceffively upon his Hands, againft twoRebel Offices. He‘marched againft them in Perfon, he 
committed to me the Care of defending the Capital, and of maintaining Order through all. He 
returning viadrious, I had the Cpmmandofhis prmcipal Troops, and the Government of Kay 
fong. My Condua there, during fixteen or feventeen Years, is well known. The Literati and 
the People, the Huibandmen and the Soldiers, all praifed ft, and I had the Pleafure to fee the 
r Wicked 

(a) The firft of the (fe van* or Tnvonbng, as it Is in P.Foupict'a 
Table, was the 13th Year of the Reign of this Emperor. -, 

This is not the ancient and famous Family of that Name; 
but one of thole five, each of which reigned for fo fliort a time 
betwixt the fang and the Seng, 


*:;C*}-A Surname, of Confucius. 

^ ‘ (-|') That is to fay, during his Life, and the two or three hun- 
dre!d Years immediately after his Death. 1 , ' , , ■'. ' . 

(;);) Famous Difciples of Confucius. 

/ (§) That Author fays, that it rained frozen Wood, 
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Wicked themfelves reform by m-y Cares. In fhort, during the (*) thirteen Years that I have reign, 
ed, you know how averfel have been to all Luxury and foolifh Expences; you have neither feen 
me opprefs my People by ufelefs Expeditions, or by Voyages of Pleafure abroad, nor lead a volup¬ 
tuous foft Life at home: Above all, you have feen me upright and fincere, without Affedhtion, 
and without Vanity in my Words or Conduct. 

As for (f) you who are bom to Royalty and Plenty, you have been delicately bred up within 
a Palace; and this makes me fear, that being unacquainted with the Miferies of the People, and 
negligent of diftinguidiing Vice from Virtue, you may commit a great many Faults. I have 
a thoufand things to lay before you on this Head: But I fhall confine myfelf to recommend to 
you fome of the moft efiential Points. Know therefore, that as you are the Sons of an Empe¬ 
ror, you ought above all things to vanquifh and curb your Paflions. That you may be affifted in 
this, always hear with Attention, and take in good Part the Advice that fhall be given you, either 
with regard to your Faults or Defers. Never put your Cloaths on, without compaffionately 
refiedting how many Cares and Pains the Stuffs that you wear have coft. While you are at your 
Meals, reded upon the Sweat and the Toils of the Hufbandman. If you are to take a Refolution 
to decide an Affair, or judge in a Caufe, put yourfelf in the calmeft Difpofition : No Joy, no 
Anger. I have a great many Affairs to go through, but that does not at all fatigue me. Was I 
ever feen toexprefs either Impatience or Difguft? I give a great many Audiences: Was I ever 
known to fhew, I will not fay Difdain or Haughtinds, but not to treat every'one according to his 
Rank, and with due Civility ? Above all, I recommend to you carefully to avoid Defeds, to which 
Princes who have Spirit and Capacity, are very liable. Don’t truft too much to your own Under- 
ftanding, nor defpife the Advices of them, whom you believe to be lefs capable than yourfelf. It 
was a good Saying of our Ancestors; I look upon a Man who contradiBs me, as my Mafter, becaufe 
he wants to injlruB me, and to be uj'eful to me. But I dread him , who applauds and flatters me, as 
my Enemy ; for he looks to bis own Interejl , and not to mine,. Donft forget thefe Maxims, but prac- 
tife them; and thereby you will keep your Footing and come to a happy End. 

Remonftrance of Yun chu to his Emperor , with regard to three Faults which he found in him, 

J 7 EN T I, one of the Han, was a Prince of lingular Virtue; and yet Kya i at that time found 
" fomewhat to bewail in his .Government. Vu ti, one of his Succeflors, had reduced and fub- 
dued all his barbarous Neighbours; and yet Sin lo and Ten ngan did not fail to inculcate upon 
hiftvtbe Ruin of %fn, as if he had reafon to fear the fame Fate. Thefe two great Princes were 
fo far from being angry with thefe Advices, that they took them very well. Thus, the Empire con¬ 
tinued withoutlnterraptiori, for upwards often Generations; Euljhi, the Son and'Succelfor of Shi 
whang , who was the fecond and laft Emperor ofthe flfin, ahd Tangti, the fecond and laftEmperor 
of the Swi, a died quite otherwaysj therefore they perifhed in a very fhort time. I am far from 
defigning to compare a Prince fo gentle and virtuous as you, to either of thefe two laft. But I 
beg you at the fame time, to examine how neceflary it is, that Things fhould be on as good a Foot¬ 
ing now, as they were under Fen ti and Vu ti. Towards the Weft, there is a Nation fometimes 
fubmiffive, and fometimes jealous:. You have very powerful Enemies towards the North. Both 
the one and the other are attentive* to what paffes in the,Empire, and are ready to take Advantage 
of any Commotions that fhall happen. Thus, notwithftanding of the Peace your Empire aftu- 
ally enjoys, your Majefty has reafon to be afraid, and to block up every Inlett to the fmalleft 
Diibrders. 

Befides the Care of watching over the Frontiers, and of opening a Door to Advices, which I 
cannot enough recommend to you; my Zeal for your Glory and the common Good, obliges me 
to reprefent to you three Things. In the firft Place, you: are inconftant in your Government, you 
frequently alter your Edidts. In the fecond Place, you often mifplace your Favours, and do not 
always make a right Choice of the Perfons whom you employ and truft. In the third Place, you 
are extravagant in your Gratifications, which are commonly ill judged. There is nothing eafier 
for your Majefty, than to fhun thefe three Defedls. It depends only upon yourfelf: You have no 
more to do, but heartily to will it; to which I exhort you, and fo much the more, becaufe it ap¬ 
pears to me, that at laft they may be attended with bad Confequences. 

Let us touch a little upon each: To what do the People truft, if not to the Words and Edidts 
of their Sovereign ? Anciently, when one was published, every bpdy run eagerly to read or to hear 
it; now-a-days it is otherways. They are Coldly received. Every one who talks of them, fays; 
Tbts ts not■ conftant , we can't depend upon this Editf: Another wry different, or perhaps direblly 
contrary wM foon publijhed. In this manner People talk: This Inconftancy which renders 
your Edidts defpicable, cannot fail to dimioifh, by little and little, the Refpedt that is due to Sove¬ 
reign Authority. : r 

. 1 h r ear Peo P le , fometimes reafon upon this Inconftancy, and the Caufe to which they attribute it 
is as follows. The moft part of your Officers lay before you a Regulation: Beforehand they weigh 
its Advantages, and lay them before your Majeftyyou approve of them. If another, whom 
yoU k j a ‘ ld valu ®> c °mes, and in a private Audience, puts Things in another Light, concluding 
that the former Regulation was by no means convenient; your Majefty immediately changes 
.your Opinion. Therefore, when your zealous and undemandingOfficers fee the Fruit of their 
Zeal and their Wifdom vaniffi, they cool, and are difcburaged. The fecond Inconvenience of 
. . ° your 

f) He fuccecded his Brother, who died without Male Mlie. (f) He addreffo his Sons, whom he had mdc 
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your Inconftancy is this ; the Sovereign alone can diftribute Dignities and Ports, according to the 
Merits and Services of each. Things not long ago have been much changed not only the being 
related to the Emprefs, but even the Port of a Eunuch of the Palace, or the Merit of having 
fome Connexion with them, is a Title of being advanced very quickly. This Method which 
has been opened one of thefe Years, is jfo well known, and fo common, that it has got a Name; 

It is called the Withm-door Way. I don’t know, but that under the Reigns of fome of the Dynafty 
of the Tang, while Women'were at the Helm of Affairs, fuch Methods might be in Ufe, then. 

But I know well, that thefe Reigns have been always look’d upon as the bad Times of the Dy¬ 
nafty ; that that Method was then called the indirect Way , and that thefe Examples are not to be 
follow'd. If among the Relations of Queens, or amongft the Eunuchs of the Palace, there are found 
any Men of Virtue, Merit, or great Capacity, they ought to be advanced; but let it be in a quite 
different manner; and by the Deliberation of the Council, not by indirect fneaking Methods: 

Thefe are unworthy of your Majefty, and liable to great Inconveniencies. If your Officers who 
fee thefe Inconveniencies, are filent, and wirik at them, that is a great Breach of the Laws. If 
they vigoroufly oppofe them, that would be to put a bar upon your Goodnefs, and to refill your 
Will. To abandon the Defence of the Laws, is what zealous.faithful Officers can never refolve 
to do: To oppofe your Goodnefs and your Orders, is what refpe&ful Subjects will hardly do, for 
fear of weakening your Authority. This is a perplexing Dilemma, Befides, .1 beg you would 
confider, that the principal thing you require of your Officers, is a perfect Equity, which is never 
byafled by private Affe&ions, or interefted Views. You are in the right to exaft this. But how 
can you obtain it, if in the Diftribution of Honours and Ports, you are inconfiftent with yourfelf. 

As for Gratifications, Princes ought, to beftow them ; for by their Means, a Prince animates 
his Officers to ferve him well. But befides, that their Donor ought always to be tender of the 
common Good, there are likewife Rules to be obferved in Gratifications. They muft be pro¬ 
perly made, and difcreetly proportioned. ,But for thefe feveral Years, you have carried them to an 
excefs. It is not rare to fee you without any Reafon, make large Prefents, fometimes to a Domef- 
tic, fometimes to a Groom of your Bed-chamber, and fometimes to a Phyfician. Your Subjects 
know this very well, and fay loudly, that your Majefty is a very bad Plufband of what your A n~ 
ceftors have feved, and that you will foon exhauft it all. The People indeed have not feen 
the infide of your Coffers; nor can they know exadtly what is, or what is not there. But on the 
one Hand, as they are acquainted with your Bounty, fo on the other, they feel themfclves every 
Day loaded with new Taxes. Hence, they conclude, that your Exchequer is not very well fur- 
nifhed, and they fufpedt that what you feekfrom them, you lavifh upon Sycophants. Yes 1 That 
People who faw with Pleafure, the Valour and the Services of Wang qaey richly rewarded, groans 
under lefs confiderable, but more frequent and ill judged Gratifications. Thefe Thoughts which 
I have laid before you, are not my own private Sentiments alone, but thofe of the Public. All 
the great Officers about your Perfon know this as well as mej bat the Fear of difpleafing you, 
binds up their Tongues. By their Silence, the Government every Bay goes from bad to woffe, 
and the Minds of your §ubje<fts are exafperated to a.Degree that makes me tremble. 

All I wifti then, is, that you would inceffantly regulate your Houffiold, and exert yourfelf inyqur 
public Character with that Application, that fo vaft an Empire requires. Then you will not want 
zealous loyal Subjedts, who will a flirt you with their Abilities. The Laws by little and little, will 
be eftablifhed in their former Vigor j your Revenues being rightly managed, will fuffice for the 
Exigences of the State, and the Security of the Frontiers. In fhort, that I may end as I have be¬ 
gun, I beg that your Majefty would confider, that the Qccafion of the fudden Ruin of the T/m 
and’the Slot; was, their having ffiut the Door to Advices, by taking them amifsj and that a Con- 
dud diredly oppofite, rendered the Reigns of Fen ti and Vu ti in the Times of the Ban , glorious, 
and affured the Crown for a long time to their Pofterity. : 

^DISCOURSE by SHE K Y A Y. 

•sr T N D E R the prefent Dynafty, we have nothing but Imports, Taxes, and Prohibitions, and 
thefe too in the highert Degree. They obtain on the Mountains, and in the Vallies,' in 
Rivers and Seas; upon Salt, and upon Iron, upon Wine and Tea; upon Stuffs and Silks, upon 
Turnpikes and Roads, upon Brooks and Bridges. Upon all thefe and many other Things, I every 
where fee' Prohibitions laid, &c. While thefe Prohibitions are rigoroufly and carefully enforced, 

I fee on the other Hand, the Son abandon the Father, and the People withdraw from the Autho¬ 
rity of the Prince; the Hufbandmen quit the Spade and the Plough, and the Women the Manu¬ 
factures of Stuffs: The Tradesmen, each in his way, every Day refine upon vain Ornaments; the 
Merchants traffic with Pearls and other ufelefs Ornaments ;: : the Gentlemen of the Gown ncgledt 
the Study of our ancient Books, whofe Summary is JuJlice and Charity. Superftition and Error 
become as fo many Cuftoms; Corruption creep, into our very Language; empty Flourilhes be¬ 
come the Fafhion; Numbers of People run about the Streets, and lead. an idle Life. . A great 
Number of Magiftrates lofe their Time at Entertainments; Multitudes of People wear Cloaths 
far above their Ranks; Buildings become every Day more expenfive; Weaknefs and Innocence 
oppreft by Force and Power. The great Officers fuffer themfclves, to be corrupted, and their Un¬ 
derlings to fleece the People. I fee, I fay, all this; and! fee at. the fame time, that no effea:ual 

Remedy is applied, either for preventing or fuppreffing it. 

And vet, according to the Notions of our Antients, thofe wholfome true Notions, it was a per- 
' York I,’ ' 6 X fcnal 
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ibnal Crime in a Son to abandon his Father, nay, it was a public Diforder, and is always a great 
Abufe. It is rebellious in a Subjed to withdraw himfelf from Authority ; for Men to abandon the 
labouring the Grpund,and the Women the Manufactures of Stuffs, is to ftarve both themfelves and 
others; For the Workmen to refine upon vain Ornaments, the Merchants to traffic in ufelefs Toys; 
and the Literati to negledt Charity and Juftice, is, for each, in his refpedive Profeffion, to abandon 
what is Effential and Capital. For Superftitions to eftablifh themfelves in China, is to introduce 
Barbarifm into the Empire. To bring a florid Stile in Vogue, is, as it were, to bury our King: So 
many idle Vagabonds running about the Streets, and our Magiftrates lofing their Time at Fealfs, 
is abandoning both.public and private Concerns, By the Prevalence of Luxury in Building -and 
Cloaths, all Orders muff be foo n confounded. By Force and Power not being curbed, the Poor 
and the Weak are oppreff. By great Officers fuffering themfelves to be corrupted by Prefents, and 
thefmall living upon Rapine, there is an End of Equity and Juffice. Where is the Wifdom in not 
prohibiting, or rather in not putting an effectual Stop to fo great Evils, and in inforcing a rigo¬ 
rous Obfervance of, Idonotknow howmany, Prohibitions, from whatever is neceffary to Mankind? 
Is this the Government of our Ancients? But if any one fhould alk at me, what fhould be done 
in order to re-e.ftablifh that wife Government, my Anfwer ffiall be in two Words: All that is 
done at prefent muft be forbidden, and all that is forbidden muff be done : Such was the Go¬ 
vernment of our Anceffors. 

The Emperor 1 Kang hi’s Remark.] AmongLaws,there arefome more fome lefs important: Some 
are Capital and Effential, and fome are lefs fo. If they are confounded, and the latter are prefer¬ 
red to the former, the People do not know which of them to embrace. The Diftinftidn that 
ought chiefly to be made in this Cafe, is very well laid down in this Piece, whole Stile is likewife 
lively and nervous. 

An hiftorical Glofs fays, that She kyay was an able, upright, refolute Mn, who loved Good 
and hated Evil: But a little too greedy of Reputation. For which Reafon, he feized all Occafi- 
ons of fpeaking and acting. He thereby made himfelf Enemies who fought to ruin him, and 
he had fome Difficulty to efcape their Vengeance. 


Jin tfong having m Son, adopted one of his Relations 'who was a young Man, and created him here¬ 
ditary Prince. The young Prince being ‘weak and committing feveral Faults, the Emperor and 
the Emprefs had Thoughts of fubfiituting another in his Room : Put the Secret was not fo swell'kept, 
but that the Prince was apprized of it. IJpon this, they laid ajide their Defgn: And Jin tfong 
dying, the young Prince was declared Emperor: He falling fick, and his Difeafe putting him out of 
a Condition to take care of his Affairs , the Emprefs Dowager took the Reins of Government in 
her own Hand, giving Audiences regularly , and confuting about every thing with the Minifters 
thro ’ a Curtain. _ As foon as the Emperor was recovered, Jhe refgned the Government into his 
Hands. The Prince having been informed that Jin tfong and the Emprefs had for Jbme.time 
been confuting to Jet him a fide, he inwardly owed them a grudge-, and. feemeduneafy,.that the 
Emprefs had during his Illnefs , taken upon her the Government. The Officers of the Palace fet¬ 
ing with his Refentment, treated that Princefs very ill, and let her and■ her Daughters be in Want 
of a great many Things. At this JunSlure, the Emperor being informed of the Services and Me- 
rit. ofP u pq nominated him to be Ting che, which at that time Was a very confdertible Pof 5 but 
Fd pi excufed himfelf from accepting it, and laying hold of fo fair an Opportunity exhorted the 
Emperor to behave otherways with Regard to the deceafed Emperor , and the Emprefs Dowager 
who was yet living , He aid it as ufual, in Writing; and it was in the following Terms. 


S I R; I have a due Senfe of theGoodnefs with which you would reward me for fome Ser¬ 
vices that my Duty bound me to perform to the Emperor your Father. But I would be 
much better pleafed, if you yourfelf would endeavour to acknowledge the Obligations you are 
under to that Prince, and the Emprefs his Confort who is yet alive. They chofe yon as then' 
Succeffor to the Throne, out of. a great many Princes of the Blood, who were as nearly related to 
them as you. If at prefent, you poffefs the glorious Title of the (*) Son of Tyen, if you are Maf- 
ter of the van; Riches of fo great an Empire, it is merely thro’ their Favour. ■ A.lingular Favour 
“ e ver any was. A Favour for which it is not eafy to make fuitable Returns. In fhort, a Fa¬ 
vour which you cannot enough acknowledge; Yet, you not only negled to acquit yourfelf of 
the ordinary Ceremonies with Regard to the late Emperor, but you are neither obferved to pay 
the Refpe£t due to the Perfon, nor to provide for the Exigencies, of the Emprefs Dowager who 
is yet alive. ■ How. Is then the moffi ordinary Civilities too great a Complement to Perfonsto 
whom you owe fo much ? Where is your Gratitude and Piety ? Surely all the Empire expects 
other things of your Majefty. While you were unte the Hands of the Phyficians, the World 
was lefs furprized at this Conduit. But fince your Health is recovered, fince you bear without 
any lnconvemency all the Weight of Affairs ; to fulfill all the other Duties of a Prince, and to 
neglea: that of a Son, makes every Officer, both of your Court and in the Provinces, conclude, 
tiat your former Negligence was not fo much occafioned by your Want of Health, as your Want 
As t 0r . m Z * °^ n ^ at I don\ underftand the Motive that induces you to aft in 
tins Manner. Is it becaufe you imagined, that the late Emperor-in his Life-time, difeovered a 
CodnefTtowardsyou Is it becaufe you have had unfavourable Accounts on that Head? It *s a 
certain Truth, that the late Emperor if he pleafed, might have named another Succeffor brink's 

you; 


(*) tfii this is a Title of Honour 


given to the Emperors of China , 
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you ; but he chofe you, and in Confequence of that Choice, you are his Succeffor, What fur- 
mi fes or fufpicions, even tho’ they had a little Foundation, ought to efface a Favour ib well known, 
lb great, and fo real. 

As for the Emprefs Dowager, if, for forrte time, Ihe took the Management of Affairs Upon her 
felf, Ihe did it at the Requeft of your Minifters and other great Officers, while you was not in a 

• Condition to manage them yourfelf; but Ihe never pretended to be a Partner with you in Sove¬ 
reign Rule. In Ihort, fome time ago, Ihe refigned to you the Government; lince which time 
you have reigned and ruled alone. The reft is paft and ought to be forgot, nor does it become 
yon to refent it fo long as you do. For thele petty Reafons of Uneafinels, even tho 11 they were 
real, to forget a Benefit of the firft Order, is to imitate Tew vang , who is lharply reprimanded in 
the Shi king , for a Fault in its kind, not fo grievous as yours. I have a fenfible Concern when I 
fee you, inftead of imitating Shun, a Prince eminent in fb many Refpedts, particularly in that of 
his Piety towards his Relations, imitate Tew vang , a Prince who is fb infamous in Hiftory, 

It is faid, that it is not the Emprefs Dowager alone, who muft bear with your capricious 
Temper, your Refentment I hear, extends even to the Daughters of the late Emperor, whom 
confequently you ought to look upon as your Sifters. You have deprived them of their Apart¬ 
ments, and given it to your own Daughters. Being fhut up in a Corner of the Palace, they receive 
from you not the leaft Mark of your Goodnefs; you take no Care of them, and they are to you 
as Strangers. Permit me then to open my Heart, and to inform you of the Sentiments of the 
whole Empire, and of my felf more efpeqjally. The late Emperor reigned for 41 Years. Un¬ 
der a Reign whofe Happinefs was equal to its Length, the Empire felt the Effe&s of his Good¬ 
nefs. There is not one of his Officers who is not (*) pierced with his Gratitude: As no Man 
owes more to him than I do, being raifed by him, from one of the poor Ample Literati to the 
greateft Employments, fo nobody has more fincere, and more lively Sentiments of Gratitude for 
that good Prince, than I have. By this you may judge, how great the Concern of all the Sub¬ 
jects of your Empire, and of me in particular, is to fee the Emprefs his Confort, and the Princeffes 
his Daughters fo much negledted. I am fo much affedted with it, that I have not the Heart to 
accept of the Dignity to which you would raife me. What Proportion do my weak Services 
bear to the Obligations, which your Majefty owes to the late Emperor and Emprefs Dowager > 
Such as a Thread, or a Hair of Silk bears to the whole Univerfe. .How inconfiftent is it to for¬ 
get what you owe to them, for the greateft of all Favours, and to reward the trifling Service that I 
have done you ? How abfurd is it, not to be fenfible of it ? I own I am heartily fo. What I wifh 
above all things, is, that you would render to the late Emperor theaccuftomed Duties; and that 
as a good Son, you would honour the Emprefs. • Befides your owing this Example to all your 
Empire; it is the way to gain the Hearts of your Officers. As for me, when I fhall fee you change, 
tho’ I fhouldlive only upon Roots and Water, there are jna Fatigues nor Hardfhips that fhould 
riifcourage me, and no Danger that; .fhould daunt me ffom ferviog your Majefty with Plcafure, 
to the laft Breath of my Life. But at the fame time; while, ivithout fucli a Change wrought, 
your Majefty offers me every Day new Honours and the. greateft Riches, I cannot refolve to 
accept of them. The State ftill feels the wife Government of your Anceftors: The Laws 
which they eftablifh’d are obferv’d, the People are iuhmiffive, the Officers vigilant, and every thing 
goes fmoothly oh. There is no occafion for your Majefty Who is yet in Mourning to difturb your¬ 
felf, or to give a very clofe Application to Affairs. That; which is moft preffing, and in which, 
without you, your Officers can do nothing, is, to take care of whatever relates to the Emprefs 
Dowager, and the five betrothed Daughters of Jin tfrng : Upon you alone, depends their For¬ 
tune, and you alone can make them happy. If you ad 'as a-dutiful Son and Brother, you will 
attach the People to your Perfon, and draw upon yourfelf and your Pofterity the Affiftance of 
Tym. I fay, that you will attach to you the People; Make a fair trial, they will be fenfible of it, 
and you will be able ito point out the Truth of this Promile. J fay, that you will draw upon your¬ 
felf and your Pofterity, the Affiftance of Tyen. This Point, tho* it be a little more obfeure, yet is 
as certain as the other. Don’t pretend to fay, that Tyen neither hears nor fees; That Men are very 
ffiort lighted, and what have I to fear ? You would be hood-winkt if you thought fo. Behold, 
.•what I thought it my Duty to reprefent to you, while I excufe myfelf from accepting of the 
.Honour which .your Majefty is pleafed to do, me. I own, it is both imprudent and raffito talk 
fo freely. But I dare to affine your Majefty, that what I have here laid before you, is the Die¬ 
ses of my Honefty and Zeal. Happy would I be,, if your Majefty would ifchink it fo; and 
inftead of finding Fault with my Boldndfs,profit by my Honefty. 

• Ji'Gldfs.) This Remonftrance was without effedt, or at leaft, without any Anfwcr. Fd pi re- 

rneated it fix or feven times. But the Emperor Ing-rtfong always rejedted his Excufes: At laft, 
that Prince by a public Declaration, {hewed a Refolution to alter his Conduit, and then Fu pi 
'accepted of the Poft that he offered. ' ;- v '' v 'M- 

Difcourfe of Se ma quang to the fame Emperor Ing tfong, upon filial Piety and Equity. 

I T is a (+) common and a true Saying, that, in point of perfonal PerfBion, filial Piety is the 
Chief of all Virtues, and Equity is the Soul of Government Confucius in his Book upon filial 
Piety fays that this Virtue is the Principal and the Foundation of all others. He adds, that he 
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<wh does not love his Father and Mother , and does not behave to them with all due ReffieB , tho' he 
loves the reft of Mankind, and treats them with all the Refpett imaginable , cannot injujlice pafsfir 
a Man either of Virtue or Honour ; and in effeft, is neither the one nor the other. For never did & 
Free without a Root jkoot forth fair Branches. The late Emperor Jin tfong, by adopting you, 
and calling you to Empire/made you the nobleft Prelent which was m the Power of Man to 
make (*) That Prince is now no more; but he has left an Emprefs and five Daughters. Thefe 
as they were neareft to him, fo they ought to be deareft to you: and you fhould exprefs for them, 
all poflible Concern. You cannot fail in this, without anfwering very ill the Intentions of Ji„ 
tfom and the Obligations you owe him/ Formerly, when the Emprefs Dowager governed in 
your Palace, the Officers of'your Houfhold refpeded her. Both Great and Small were watchful 
to ferve her! At prefent, when file has refigned to you the Cares of Government, and meddles no 
more in Affairs, I apprehend no Alteration with Regard to her will happen. Some of the Offi¬ 
cers of your Palace may be idle Fellows, and may negledt, and ferve her ill. She is Mother of the 
Empire, and all the Empire ought to have it at Heart, that fhe be happy and fatisfied. But all 
the Empire, Sir, relies upop you, and you have more Obligations than one upon you, to take all 
the Care of this which you are capable to exprefs. 

I likewife fear, that there are Fire-brands in your Palace, who interpreting in their own Manner, 
the Words and Actions of the Emprefs, make Reports of both, which ferve either to cool, or to 
exafperate your Majefty. If there are any of fuch a Character, they won’t fail tp mafk them- 
felves under the fpecious Pretexts of Fidelity, Loyalty and Zeal. But they are at the Bottom 
mean Souls, who have nothing in View but their own Intereft, and who endeavour, by the Difpo- 
fitions which they either believe or fee to be in the Prince, to make their own Advantage. If then 
you difcover any of thefe abandoned Sycophants, ordain, without hearing them, that they fhall 
immediately be put into the Hands of Juftice and tried. One Example which you fhall make 
of this fort, will flop the Mouths of all others of that Kidney. On the contrary, if you lend 
an Ear to fuch Difcourfes, there will be no end of Backbitings and Calumnies, and they will in¬ 
fallibly be attended with fatal Diforders; this is a Point of the Importance, and deferves your 
Attention. 

In fhort, it is a received Maxim, and has become as it were proverbial: In Matters of State the 
Prince alone ought to decide , but in domefic Affairs, the Emprefs ought to rule ; I therefore wifh that 
your Majefty deciding all foreign Affairs by yourfelf, would leave all Affairs within Doors to the 
Emprefs, together with the Diftribution. of all the Gratuities and Polls there, at leaft, that no¬ 
thing of/ that kind be done without her Advice and Content. Every thing then will be in order; 
you will fee your Mother, who is above you, happy, and the Officers and your People under you, 
teftify their Satisfaction, by Encomiums and Songs. If, becaufe this Order is not eftabliflied, the 
Officers of your Houfhold fhould be negledful, and fail in their Services to the Emprefs; if any 
of them by fklfe Reports, fhould embroil you with her, this muft be known without Doors: 
Perhaps the Emprefs fhall fall fick out of Vexation; what a Difhonour will that reflect upon 
you? How.can you anfwer for it in the Face of the Empire? All the Good you can otherways 
do, will not be able to cover your Shame. This is the Tendency of my firft Propofition, which 
was; That filial Piety is in point of perfonal Perfe&ion, the Chief of all Virtues- 

In the Chapter of the Shu king, which is called (jj )Hong fan, when the Author comes to recom¬ 
mend it to the Prince to be equitable, and never to be influenced in his Addons by private Inclina¬ 
tions or Averfions; he lays fo great Strefs upon that Point, that he inculcates the fame thing in fix 
different Manners, that he may the better fet forth its Importance. He who governs a State, 
fays Chew jin, ought not to repay private Services done to him before he mounted the Throne, 
with public Rewards. Much lefs ought he to employ the Rigour of the Laws, that he may gratify 
a perianal Hatred. We read in the Fa hyo (J), he who would promote Reafon and Wifdom in 
his Condud, ought to keep his Heart equal and ballanced. But the Heart lofes that Equality and 
Ballance, when private Love or Hatred gives it a Byafs to one Side or other. From being but one 
of the Princes of the Blood, you were raifed to the Throne on which you now fit; this was a 
wide Step. It was natural enough after this Rife, that you fhould retain fome private Favour or 
Refentment, towards thofe who had formerly done you fome good ‘Office, or given, you fome 
Difguft: But beware, for thefe Affedions and Difquiets ought not to influence your .Government* 

The great Ruleof Sovereigns, is, to reward Virtue,.and to punifh Vice; to advanceMenof 
Erobity and Merit, and to banifh all who want both. Honours and Polls, being the moft precious 
Treaiures of States, a Prince ought not to diftribute them to his Subjeds, whofe only Merit is, 
that they agree with him in fome particulr Notions. Far lefs ought he to make ufe of the Chat- 
tifements regulated by the Laws, to fetisy a private Refentment againft thofe who have trained 
them. Formerly, Dignities and Polls were diftributed before an Affembly of the whole Court, 
and Criminals were executed in the Face of the World: As if the Prince would thereby figwtyi 
that his private Inclinations had no Part in all that was done; that he diftributed Rewards toPer- 
fons whom the Public would, not think unworthy,' and that they whom they judged worthy of 
Death, were condemned , at the fame time by the public Voice. ’ 

At prefent,. there is a great Mixture among the Officers of your Empire. There are amongft 
them Men of Virtue and Merit, but they are mixt and confounded in the Crowd. The Good 
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and the Bad are upon a Footing. This is a Diforder infinitely prejudicial to the Good of the State* 
and I could with that your Majefty would ferioully apply to remedy it. The Thing you mult 
do for that effedt, is as follows. Lay yourfelf out to know thofe thoroughly, whole Virtue and 
Capacity are greater than ordinary, and who are thereby moll capable to anfwer the Hopes of the 
Public. Such as you know to be Men of this kind, draw immediately out of the Crowd, advanc¬ 
ing them to the firft Polls; and tho’ they had formerly the Unhappinefs to difpleaie you, yet do 
not fail to promote them in proportion to their Services. Aft in the lame manner with Regard to 
Punishments: However great the Favour be you have for any one, yet if he is guilty of any 
Crime, and for that detefted by worthy Men, and condemned by the Voice of the Public, do 
not allow yourfelf to relent fo far as to pardon him. By this Conduct, there will foon be no more 
any Men of Merit out of Polls, nor any weak Perfons in them.. You will advance Virtue* 
you will make Vice tremble, and promote Order throughout all your Court. All your People 
will feel its Effedts, and you will build their Happinefs upon your Wifdoni. And reciprocally 
making their own Happinefs yours, by their Loyalty and'Submiflion; your illuflrious Pofterity 
will, in order to reign in Peace, have no more to do but to imitate you. 

But on the contrary, if your Majefty, leading an idle Life in your Palace, and abandoning 
yourfelf to your Pleafures, Ihould devolve your Authority upon feme one of your Officers* if 
without examining who has, or who has not. Merit ; without diftinguhhing genuine Virtue from 
Vice artfully difguifed, or regarding any Conferences, you put all ^differently, into Polls, the 
firft who lhall prefent: or which is worfe Hill * if making your Inclinations or Refen tments 
your Rule, if you Ihould banilh from you all thofe who have formerly dilpleafed you, and advance 
only thofe whom you have always inclined to favour* if you ufe the Power of rewarding, only 
that you may gratify Sycophants who have no Merit, and who have done no Service, and that of 
punching, only that you may check zealous loyal Subjects, Whofe Uprightnefs is all their 
Crime ; then every thing will foon rulh to Confufion, both at the Court and in the Provinces: 

There will be no more Law, no more Order, no more Peace: Can any thing be more fatal both 
to the Empire in general, and to your Majefty in particular: Thefe are the Reafons why I laid 
that Equity is the principal Point of Government, in the fame manner as in perfonal Perfection, 
filial Piety is the firft of all Virtues. Upon,the Value or the Contempt which a Prince fhews for 
thefe two Virtues, more than upon any thing elfe, depends the Happinefs or the Unhappinefs of 
his State; and the Glory or Shame of his Reign. Weigh this Truth, that you may be the 
more animated to the right Practice of thefe two capital Virtues. 

A Glofs .] Se ma quango the Author of this Difcourfe, was a dutiful Son, a firm Friend, and a 
loyal Subjed; he was a Man of approved Probity, of a reverend Gravity, Angular Temperance, 
and unfhaken Uprightnefs: He was Minifter to four Emperors, and was never known to preva¬ 
ricate. >:■ ' ' . ; • ] 

Another Difcourfe the fame Se ma quang, to. the fame Emperor Ing tfong, on Occafm of the 
public Calamities. ;. 

S INCE your Majefty cable to the Throne, there have been many extraordinary Phenomena, 
and public Calamities. Black Spots have appeared in the Sun; and Inundations and Droughts 
have fucceeded one another. During the Summer of the laft Year, the heavy Rains begun, and 
did not end till Autumn was over. Towards the South Eaft of your Court, in a Country where 
there were upwards of ten Cities, great and imall Houfes were fwallowed up in the Waters,.or 
feen floating and fwimming upon the Tops of Trees. How many Families were thereby ruined i 
Thus univerfal Mifery prevail'd on all Hands: The Son was feperated from the Father, and both 
the one and the other were overwhelmed under the Weight of their Calamities., Parents fold 
their Children, and Hufbands their Wives, at as low Prices as wfe now commonly give for the vileA 
Animals: The Famine was fo great at Hyu and Ping, that the neareft Relations were feen to eat 
one another. , 

To this watry Autumn a Winter fucceeded, not as it ought to have been, cold and dry, but 
moift and temperate, fuch. as.the Spring ufes to be. Plants and Trees fhooted forth out of Sea- 
fon; and in the Spring cache' very boifterous Winds. At laft, in the Summer, the infedliotis 
Difeafes made a horrible Ravage over upwards of 100 Leagues of Land, The Houfes were filled 
with the Sick, and the Highways with Burials. ; In the Beginning of this Spring,, the Crop 
appeared prodigioufly fine, and then the People began to breathe, in hopes of a'plentiful Hal¬ 
ved, which they Were juft about to reap, when there fell fo extraordinary a Rain, that in one Day 
and’a Night, the Rivers and Brooks overflowed, arid forced the moft rapid Torfentt to run againft 
their Streams, overturned the higheft Bridges, covered the tailed Hills, made a wide Sea of the 
level Fields, and. ravaged the Harvefts. * 

Here in your Capital, the Defolatiori is as great; the Inundations has earned off all the Barriers, 
and has undermined all the Gates and Walls: The Tribunals of the Magiftrates, the public Gra¬ 
naries, and the Houfes of the Soldiers and People have all fuffered. Numbers of People have 
perifhed, either by being buried under the Ruins of their Houfes, or fwallowed up in the Waters, 

Donbtlefs, thefe Calamities are very extraordinary; I don’t know if their parallel has happened for 
many Ages. Is not your Majefty frightned? Are you not thinking upon aftridtanda fericus 
Examination, into the Caufes that have contributed to draw down fo great Calamities ? My Zeal 
has led me to think for you, and I believe that on your Part, three Caufes principally contrifyte, 
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Firfl your Conduit with Regard to the Emprefs Dowager. This Princefs who is full of Wif- 
dom andGoodnefs became your Mother, by adopting and defigmng you m Confert with Ji n 
tfons for the Empire. Ever lince you enter’d into the Palace, fhe has expreffed for you all the Cares 
of a Mother. When Jin tfong died, and you were fick, that Princefs kneel’d before the Im- 
perial Apartment, knocking the Ground with her Fore-head, fo as even to wound herfelf, in 
praying with the utmoft Earneftnefs for your fafety. After this, how could you on the Report 
fome envenom’d Tongue, who exafperated you againft her, allow yourfelf to be perfuaded, that 
this Princefs did not entertain for you all the Sentiments of a good Mother ? Tho’ this fhould be 
partly truth, is it allowable for a Son to difpute with his Father and his Mother, and to entertain 
only for them, the Tendernefs and Refpedt which he judges to be proportioned to the good or 
bad Treatment they give him. Who ever heard fuch a Maxim maintained ? 

There is another Maxim better eftablifhed, and univerfally received. A great Favour, Tradi¬ 
tion tells us, ought to cancell all the little Caufes of Difcontent. The late Emperor drew you 
from the Government of a Province, for which -you was likewife indebted to him, to place you 
upon the Throne, and to make you Mafter of the Empire. What has he required of you as a 
Return for a Prefent of that Nature ? That, at his Entreaty, you would take a Concern about the 
Emprefs his Wife, and the PrinceiTes his Daughters. Yet you loft your Temper, as foon as that 
Prince was put in his Coffin, and even before he was buried, you fhut up the Princefles in a re¬ 
tired Apartment; you never almoft faw them; you abandoned both the Mother and the Prin- 
ceffes her Daughters, to the Difcretion, or rather to the Negligence, of fome mean Officers. 
Permit me, in this Affair to reafon from Lefs to Great. Imagine with yourfelf, that one of the 
common People has fomeArpentsof Ground to fubfift himfelf, his Wife and his Daughters upon ; 
finding himfelf advancing in Years, and without a Son, he adopts a young Man, one of his Re¬ 
lations, and makes him his (*) Heir. The Latter finding himfelf Mafter of the Eftate, no fooner 
fees his Father dead, than he abfolutely difpofes of his Goods according to his own Fancy, with¬ 
out fhewing any Regard for his Mother, or any Care for his Sifters. They might well figh, groan, 
and bewail themfelves: But he was infenfible of all. What Idea do you think, all the Neigh¬ 
bourhood would entertain of a Son of fuch a Character ? Flow would he be look’d upon ? What 
would be faid of him ? Such a Conduct then would lofe the Character of a Peafant in his 
own Village: And what ought an Emperor, upon whom the Eyes of all his Subjects are fixt, to 
expedt from a Conduit, a great deal more extravagant. How is it poffible that he can be beloved? 

In the fecond Place, the late Emperor, who was naturally eafy and gentle, was always in Pain, 
when he was obliged to contradidt thofe he employed. During the laft Years of his Reign, he was 
violently tormented with a Pain in his Breaft, which difabled him from attending the Cares of 
Government; fo that he was forced to devolve them almoft entirely upon fome one or other 
of his Officers. It is to be wifh’d, that he had always made a right Choice ; but Intrigues and 
Intereft were often' feen to prevail over Virtue and Merit. Whatever Care the Authors of thefe 
Injuftices took to fcreen themfelves, they could deceive only the Heedlefs unattentive Vulgar. 
Men of Senfefaw and bewailed the Evil: But not knowing how to help themfelves, as the Prince 
was in fuch a Situation, they kept filence. All their Comfort was, that a young Prince, as you 
were, mounting the Throne, you would examine every thing by yourfelf, inftrudt yourfelf in every 
thing carefully, and vigoroufly maintain the Sovereign Authority. They then hoped that all in¬ 
capable Perfons would be removed, that Men of Merit would be advanced, that pure Equity 
would regulate all Rewards and Puniflhments, in ffiort, that by this wife Condudt, the Court and 
all the Empire would foon change its Face. 

Thefe were our Hopes,.but we have not feen them fulfilled; even in the Beginning of your 
Reign, you appeared to be as much fatigued with- the Weight of Affairs, as ever Jin tfong was, 
when bowed down with Sicknefs, in the latter Part of his Reign, you abandoned the Deci- 
fion of Affairs more than he did, to certain Officers; and one would have faid, that you was 
afraid to have feen clearly into their Conduct. Great Numbers of Memorials have been pre- 
fented to you, fome of them were of the greateft Importance; you paid no Regard to them. 
Under Pretence of letting Things go as they were formerly, you examined nothing to the Bottom; 
and while you attentively applied to Trifles, you neglected the material Part of Government. 

Officers, who are abfolutely worthlefi, without Virtue and without Merit, are in Pofts: You 
know them, and yet luffer them to continue, as if you had not the Courage to remove them. 
The Empire does not want for Men.of Parts, who join agreat deal of Wifdom and Probity to 
very great Abilities. You are convinc’d of this, and you know them to be fuch: Notwithstanding 
of this, you never mind them. Such a Step is dangerous, and fubjedt to great Inconveniences 
which are pointed out to you, and you are fenfible of them; and yet you take that very Step. 
Another Meafure is good, you know it is, and you are taught to point out the Advantage of it 
with youi Finger ; and yet you dare not declare yourfelf and fay; My Pkajiire is, that this Mef 
Jure be purjued. Then they who few you, perceive this Weaknefs, and take Advantage of it, 
or rather they abufe you. As they are at prefent more Matters, than they could be in the latter 
Xart of the laft Reign; they are likewife. more infolent. Their Caprice, or their Intereft, decides 
every thing. Thefe Gentlemen don’t blufh at promoting the moft Worthlefs, and at acquitting 
the moft Guilty ; In one Word, they dare do every thing, and- ftick at nothing. Thus it is that 
you govern in the Empire, but do you hereby worthily anfwer the Expeditions of the World. 

(*) The Daughters in China don’t inherit any thing from their Parents. 
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In the third Place, you have, it is true, fine natural Parts: But have you a larger (hare of them 
than Yau, Shun, Yu, and Ching tang ? You ought, after the Example of thefe great Princes, to 
endeavour to improve fo fine a Ground-Work, in profiting by the Abilities of wife Men. But 
this is what you have never been known to do. On the contrary, if you have any thing in your 
Head which you refolve to execute, you can be diverted from it with the Reafons that expofe 
its inconvenience. No! The braved Soldiers don’t defend a Place in which the Enemy has be- 
fieged them, with greater Refolution than you defend your own Opinion. You never once reflect 
upon any thing that contradicts it. To aft in this Manner, is not afting according to the Max¬ 
ims of our ancient Sages, in uniting many Rivers to form a large Sea. A wife Prince hears and 
weighs every thing without Prejudice. When he examines the different Views, he does not fay • 
This here is mine, and that there is anothers. This Perjon is my near, and that my dijlant. Relation. 
This was firjl fuggejled to me, and that came but late. Thefe Circumftaces never fway him either 
to one fide or the other; he feeks the bed courfe, and that determines him entirely. But how can 
he didinguifh this bed Way, if he lays himfelf open to Prepofleffions. 

The Shu ling fays, “ If any one offers an Advice contrary to your Inclinations and your No- 
“ tions, that is a Reafon for prefuming that it is good, and for weighing with greater care its 
“ Ufefulnefs and Advantages. Another Advice agrees with your Views, for which Reafon, you 
“ ought to pay the greater Deference to the Reafons that are again d it.” But if, contrary to \hefe 
Maxims, you hear with Pleafure, and imbrace with Joy, only what is agreeable to your Notions, 
if you rejeft, and are even angry at, every thing elfe j the natural Effeft of this Conduft will be, 
that Flatterers will appear, and that Men of Probity will retire. Is this the way to procure Hap- 
pinefs to your Subjefts, and Glory to your Reign ? Your Dynady from its Beginning, after the 
Example pf other Dynadies, edablifhed Cenfors, who were in a manner the Eyes and the Ears 
of the Prince: So that neither Miniders nor others, dar’d to conceal any thing from him that con¬ 
cern’d him to know. All the Affairs which come to Court, pals through the Hands of Miniders. 
They deliberate, they decide, and under the Favour of the Prince, they promulgate that Decifion: 
If it happens that a Cenfor, according to the Duties of his Pod, Ihould make any Reprefenta- 
tions to you upon their Decifions, and lay before you their Reafons: Your Majedy, indead of ex¬ 
amining his Memorial by yourfelf, immediately delivers it into the Hands of thofe very Perfons 
whofe Decifions are centered, and you follow their Judgment. Where are they who have fo 
much Uprightnefs, as to acknowledge that the Advices of another, are better then what he has 
refolved upon himfelf j far lefs are there any found, who own that they have done wrong, and 
that they are blame worthy. All that your Majedy gains by afting in this manner, is, that you 
. acquire the Reputation of being a Prince who loves no Advice, and who defires to have none. 
As for your Officers, they have the Advantage of being abfolute Maders, and quiet Poffeffors 
of Sovereign Authority. 

The three Points which I have touched upon are not fecret, all the World is very well apprized 
of them. Every faithful zealous Officer bewails them. But they are afraid of fome Emotion of 
Anger from you, or fome Refentment, almod as terrible, from the intereded Perfons. For which 
Reafon they dare not talk to you. In the mean time, Sadnefs, Uneafinefs, and Indignation, poffefs 
the Hearts of your good Subjefts; the more thefe Sentiments are foppred, the more violent they 
are. And I am not at all forprized, that they have drawn down thefe intemperate Seafons. If 
I have the Boldnefs to talk thus, it is only that I may beg you to confider, that as you are above 
Men, fo Tyen is above you, and to conjure you to anfwer the Defigns of Heaven, and the De¬ 
fires of your Subjefts. You cannot do this better, than by effectually remedying the three Points 
which I have touched upon. Acquit yourfelf towards the Emprefs Dowager with all the Duties 
of a good Son. Take Care to pleafe her, and make it your Bufinefs to render her happy and 
contented. Extend your Goodnefs to the young Princeffes your Siders, have an Eye upon their 
Wants, and fettle them when it is time. Delegate the fovereign Authority to no Perfon, for it 
belongs to yourfelf alone. In your Choice of Officers, didinguifh true Merit: In Rewards and 
Punifhments, regard nothing but the Importance of the Services, and the Heinoufnefs of the 
Crimes. Give an utter Exclufion to all Flatterers, and banifti fuch of them as are in Pods. Open 
a Door to Advice, hear without Prejudice all that is given you j and follow with Courage and 
Conftancy, that which is the mod wholfome. Befides, it is not enough to tedify by Words, that 
vou will in Time to come, obferve this Conduft 5 you mud fhew it by your Aftions; and thefe 
Aftions too, mud be the Effeft of a firm and fincere Refolution. Nothing can refid' this Since¬ 
rity when it is perfeft 5 even Stones and Metals have more than once yeilded to it. How then 
can Men refid it. But if you are deficient, Appearances will, produce nothing. No, they won’t 
make the fmalled of your Subjefts move. Far lefs can you hope that it will touch Tyen . Do 
not deceive yourfelf, fays the' Shi king, by faying he is far exalted above us &c. Notwithdanding 
of his being exalted above us, yet he is near both to our Words and Aftions, which he fees and 
hears. Scarce do our Thoughts rife from our Hearts, but Tyen is immediately acquainted with 
them'; mud he then prefent himfelf to your Eyes under a'human Shape, and drike your Ears 
with the Sound of a fenfible Voice? I know of how little value I am, and of how little ufe to 
you, yet I thought myfelf obliged to tell you my Opinion and my poor Sentiments, which your 
Majedy may examine and weigh at Leifore. 


'Another 
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Another Remonftrance of the fame Se ma quang, to the fame Emperor Ing tfong. 

T O W A R D S the End of the third Moon'of this Year, I had the Honour to exhort your 
Majefty to publilh a Declaration, which might open a Door to Advices. A few Days 
fince, your Majefty knowing that I had return’d to Court, ordered that Declaration to be regiftJd 
the fifth Day of the fifth Moon. No Man could be more fenfible than I was, when I firft re¬ 
ceived thefe News, Befides its being 'extremely agreeable to me to underftand, that your Majefty 
defign’d to agree to my Propofal, the Advantage which I hoped would thereby accrue to the State, 
Was a (till greater Caufe of'joy to me. But when I read oyer that Minute, I own to you, that 1 
found things in it which 1 could not relilh. Let me die a thoufand Deaths rather than to differu- 
ble. Nothing could be better than the Beginning and End of this Declaration: But towards the 
Middle of it, we read thefe Words. “ But if any one, in prefenting to us Memorials, Advices or 
« Remon ft ranees, {hall (peak from Inclination or Intereft, if, forgetting his Station, he Ihoukt 
t£ touch too freely upon the great andfecret Springs of Government; if he fhould find, fault in 
« other Terms, with things that are eftablilhed and pradtifed; and in order to enhance his own 
» Value, if he fhould oppofe the Defigns of the Court, fell, and’abandon himfelf to Popularity, 

« efpoufe its Inclinations and Abufes, that he may raife an empty Reputation : As all this will 
« be very hurtful if it go unpunished, I cannot difpenfe with my effectually punifhing thofe who 
“ fliall be herein culpable. ” 

Sir; I have heard it conftantly and truly faid; When a wife Prince treats his Officers with Good- 
nefs, and expreffes a Value for them; when baniffiing Diftrufts and Sufpicions, he, as it were, lets 
their Zeal at large; then, thefe Officers on their Part, being free from Dread and Uneafinefs, are 
entirely taken up with the Care of ferving him well. As they are fecure of the Heart of their 
Prince, they likewife open theirs to him, and fuffer him to be ignorant of nothing which they 
think can be of Service to him. You, by an unfeafonable Precaution in a Declaration exprefsly 
made for exciting your good Subjects to affift yourwith their Advices, infert fix Reftridtions con¬ 
ceived infuch a manner, that any who fpeaks, if. Advantage is taken againft him, cannot efcape 
his Ruin. In my Opinion, no more effedtual way could have been fallen upon to have flint up 
every bodies Mouth.’ 

Let us in the mean time fuppofe, that any one fliall fpeak. Let him blame or praife ever fo 
little in his Difcourfe, nothing is more eafy than to ruin him, by faying that he fpeaks. from a Mo¬ 
tive of private Favour or fecret Intereft : If an Officer who is in Poll lhall tranfiently touch ever fo 
little, upon what in a ftridt Serife’ lhall not be found within his Sphere, he may be ruined, if his, 
Enemies pleafe to accufe him of having forgotten his Rank. He who lhall treat of what may 
trouble the State, and allure its Repofe, may pafs/if one has a mind, for having too freely touch¬ 
ed upon the great Springs of Government : If by accident, a Perfon fpeaks of a Matter, to which 
any ancient Ediiffirelates, he may pals as a Man who at an improper time, blames Things that 
were eftablilhed and pra&ifed. Zeal further inlpires feme one occafionally to declare againft a 
new Regulation, which for feme time pall may have made a Noife; and if he expofes its Incon- 
veniency, he is accufed of endeavouring,to make.bimfelf popular, by oppofing the Views of the 
Court. Laftly, none dare endeavour to touch the Prince with the Miferies of his People, without 
expofing himfelf to be condemned as a Fire-brand, a feditious Perfon, and the Head of a Re¬ 
bellion. Things being thus, I can’t fee any thing upon which one can exprefs himfelf with Safety. 

Surely a Declaration in fuch Terms, inftead of procuring Memorials and Advices, will deprive 
you of them, more than ever. I then very earneilly requefl you, to ftrike out that middle Part, 
and to fill it in another manner, agreeable to what I laid before you in the thirtieth of the third 
Moon. It concerns the Good of your State arid your Honour, that there may be no Room to 
fufpedt, that while you. demand Advice, you really defign to (hut • the Door againft it. 

In the fxth of the Tears named Rya yew, Chin kyew, was very intimate with two favorite Eu* 
nuchs of the Palace, and obtained the important Employment of Kyu mi, managing fo by his In - 
trigueSjthat not only Affairs that regarded War,, but all others paji through his Hands. Tang 
kyay, Fan tfe tau, Lin whey, Chau pyen ,and Wang tau, who were Cenfors, openly attacked him, 
and prejented Remonf ranees upon Remonf ranees againjl him to the Emperor. Chin kyew recrimi¬ 
nated, and accufed his Aggrefors of caballing As thefe lafi had pointed out the Patrons of Chin 
kyew, the Emperor had taken their. Advices as a Reproach to himfelf for being governed by the 
Eunuchs, and this Reproach had picqued him. The Meafures he took were, to break Chin kyew and 
the Cenfors at the fame time, and to give each.of them different Employments in the Provinces. 
Ngew yang fyew, who was afterwards one of the moft famous Men of the Song Dynafy, began 
then to be upon the Ranks , Altho’ by his Ernployment, he was a Subaltern of the Kyu mi, he fdtd 
with the Cenfors, demanding that they fhould be recalled and re+efiattifhed. For this effeid, he fre- 
fnled the following Remonftrance.' ^ 

S I R;,Since the Beginning of your Reign, you have been feen to open avery large Road to 
.Remonftrances; if rt fometimes happened, that there was any'exceptionable Paffage,and 
winch deferved Pumlhment, you gracioufly pardoned It, that you might not damp-the Zeal of 
your Officers. I fee, neverthelefs, that fometime ago, in one Day, yon. have profecuted the five 
Ceulois, who have accufed Chin kyew , you have deprived them all of their Polls, and banifhed 

them 
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them from your Court, You cannot imagine what a Surprize this Order of yours has occa- 
iioned both in the Court and in the Provinces; and how many Sufpieions it has ft a r ted. As 
I have not feen the Remonftrances of the Cenlors, I know not exadlly the Strength or Wcak- 
nefs of their Reafons, but I know that Tang kyay, Fantfe tau , &c. have been long in Pofts, that 
hitherto they have behaved in them with Honour, and have at your Court always had the Cha¬ 
racter of being blamelefs Men. How can you think, that all at once giving the Lye to their for¬ 
mer Probity, they would furprize -and deceive you? No! fo extraordinary, and lb fudden a 
Change is not naturally to be imagined. 

Surely it muftbe owned, that the Office of Cenfor has always been attended with its Difficul¬ 
ties, tho’ it has met with different Ones at different times, or rather, under different Reigns. Is 
a Prince naturally uneafy, haughty, cruel, and as averfe from being willing to hear his own Faults, 
as he is eager to fearch for, and eafy to believe thofe of others? Then his Minifters and great 
Men are alarmed and in dread. In fuch Times as thofe, it is a dangerous and a difficult thing to 
advife a Prince with regard to his Conduct ; the mod able have not fucceeded in this. But then it 
is an eafy and a fafe thing to footha Minifter or any great Officer. On the contrary, is a Prince 
gentle, moderate, obliging, fevereto himfelf, and indulgent to others, as ready to juftify thofe 
whom he employs, as he is to condemn himfelf? If it happens at the fame time, what is natural 
enough, that a Minifter, or fome great Man, being fupported by People within Doors, has Autho¬ 
rity in his Hands, and has Opportunities to be acquainted with every thing before the Emperor, 
having it in his Power to make any one fenfible of the Effects of his Vengeance: In fuch junc¬ 
tures, nothing is more eafy, than to give Advice to the Prince upon his personal Faults > but it re¬ 
quires furely a great deal of Courage to attack a Minifter: Whoever is fo hardy as to do it 
leldom fucceeds. This has been the Experience of all Times, and deferves fome Attention. 

The fame Experience tells us, that Princes, according to different Circtimftances, have more or 
lefs Difficulty to form a right Judgment of what is laid before them; and to know how to do it 
is a great Art. Two oppofite Parties make a Reprefentation to a Prince, each producing its own 
Reafons, and placing them in the moil favourable Light for themfelves. Each reprefents himfelf 
as a zealous, faithful and difinterefted Perfon t Each, if you believe himfelf, has nothing but the 
public Good at Pleart. How fhallthe Prince determine himfelf? If he thoroughly knows thofe 
who fpeak; if he knows that fucha Man is upright and faithful j that fuch another has a mean 
Soul, and is Matter of the Art of Diffimulation j if in their Difcourfes foe dearly perceives, that 
fuch a thing is for the Good of the State; fuch another is really private Intereft, cloathed in the 
fpecious Name of public Good, then he has no more Difficulty to determine himfelf. 

Thefe are the Means that are laid down, by which, a juft Judgment, as much as it is poffible 
to make, may be formed. A Difcourfe is prefented to you, in which the Perfon who prefents it 
talks without any Circumlocutions, in clear exprefs Terms, tho’perhaps a little blunt: You find 
that he propofes things not at all conformable to, but entirely difagreeing with your Views and 
Inclinations. The firft time you read this, you find Refentment and Anger rife in your Mind ; 
but compofe yourfelf, and know that this Man is a faithful and zealous Subject, There comes a 
fecond Difcourfe whole Expreffions are foft and fmooth, but void of all Meaning; yon find that 
the Perfon therein ftudies to juftify your paft Orders, and to join with your prefent Views: Im¬ 
mediately you feel Complaifance and Joy. Reprefs thefe Motions, and diftruft yourfelf, leaft the 
Author is a vile Flatterer whq fa orifices the Good of the State, and your Glory, to his private In¬ 
tereft. In the fame manner, one of your firft Officers makes Reprefentations to you, upon an Af¬ 
fair within his Sphere, by reiterated Remonftrances in the Face of the whole Empire. He has no 
fooner either fpoke or written than the whole World is acquainted with it. The Public fpeaks, 
examines, and judges of, it. Where is the Man that will fey, that it is poffible to impofe upon 
the whole World ? It is therefore to be prefumed, that his Propofels and his Reprefentations are 
purely the Effedt of his Zeal. Another lays before you his Opinion, with regard to things not 
within his own Sphere. He conceals himfelf in order to do Itv he demands a ftrieft Secrecy: 
He ufes every Mean to engage his Prince to determine himfelf, without communicating the Affair 
to any other. This carries an Appearance of his great Efteem for the Abilities of his Sovereign; but 
at the Bottom, it commonly proceeds from fomefecret Intereft, which be is afraid ifoould be laid 
open. The Experience of all Times have authorifed thefe Rules. A Prince who knows how to 
follow them, perceives without any great Difficulty, and that too pretty juftly, the different Motives 
that influence the Perfon who fpeaks. We have at prefent in the Perfon of your Majefly, a tem¬ 
perate, an afliduous, and a laborious Prince, who pardons nothing in himfelf, who loves to be in- 
ftrudted in his Faults, even when he is told of them roughly and bluntly. Bnt with regard to thofe 
who ferve you, and efpecially the Officers whom you imploy, you are quite different j to them, 
you are all Civility, Beneficence, and Indulgence. You would.commit a real Violence upon your¬ 
felf to change them, you have their Reputation at Heart, you fuppport them as much as poffible, 
and being full of Indulgence towards them, cannot perfuade yourfelf that they can render them - 
felves unworthy. So that I believe I may venture to fay, that we live in thofe Times which I 
have touched upon, wherein nothing iseafier than occafionally to advife the Prince with regard to 
what relates to his own Perfon, but it is very dangerous for any one to prefume to touch upon any 

thing that regards the Perfon of thofe who are about him. 

What I have feen fince I came to Court, is as follows; In one of the Years named King yem. 
Fan chong yen was fo hold as to (peak in Quality of a Cenfor, with regard to the Condu& of Lyu 3 , 
kycn one of the Minifters, but it coft him his Pott, and he was fent to a City of the Province as 
' Voi I. 6 Z a - 
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a private Magiftrate. In oile of the Years named Whang yew, the fame 'Tang kyay, of whom we 
are now treating, lpoke loudly in Quality of Cenfor again ft Wen yen po, who likewife was a Minil- 
ter; he met with the fame Fate as Fan dong yen. The fame thing happened fome time after 
to Chan fyen and to Fan tfetau, for having fupported Lyang chi againft Lew kang and his Cabal, 
Two Years ago. Flan kyang was banifhed to Tfay chew , for having cenfured Fu pi. Laftly, very 
lately, Tang kyay, Chau pycn. Fan tfe tan, Lyu whey, and Wang tan were broken, for having re- 
monftrated againft Chin kyew. Among lo many Cenfors, who have been turned out of Poll; within 
the Space of twenty Years, I don’t know one who was treated fo, for having perfonally offended 
the Sovereign, 

This makes me fay, that at prefent, we may fafely and fuccefsfnlly advife the Prince with re¬ 
gard to his perfonal Conduft; but that an undaunted Courage is requir’d in the Man who dares 
to attack the Minifter, and he leldom or never fucceeds when he does: If your Majefty will re¬ 
lied ferioufly upon that Paffage of Hiftory which I have now recalled to your Memory, I think 
you will naturally enough' conclude, that this proceeded from the Zeal and the Courage of Tang 
kyay and his Collegues. Of all thefe five Cenfors that have been lately broken, Lyu whey is the 
only one who lately came into Poft. The other four have been long in that Office, Tang kyay 
for a like Affair was banifhed into O^uang fi, where he would have died, if your Majefty had not 
reftored him to Life, by permitting him to change the Air. Fan tfe tau and Chau pyen , have once 
already met with the lame Fate, and paft many Years as Ample Magiftrates. All three were re- 
eftablifhed in their Pofts. All three remembred their paft Difgrace, and faw well when they at¬ 
tacked Chin kyew, they had ftill greater to fear. Notwithftanding this, they did attack him; 
their Duty told him that they ought to fpeak; and they bravely did fpeak. This furely deferves 
the Tide of being faithful Subjects; they having a died always like themfelves, and difcovered an 
unfbaken Refolution. Their Collegue Wang tail , was one of the poor Literati, .without Riches 
and without Friends: Han kyang becoming accidently acquainted with him, found in him true 
Merit. He became his Protedlor, and drew him out of Obfcurity that he might make him 
Cenfor. Soon after, Han kyang becoming Chong ching, enter’d into Confpiracies againft the Good 
of the State. Wang tau vigoroufly oppofed him; and fupported the Interefts of the State againft 
his Artifices and Ambition; but Han kyang ftill perfevering in his Conduct, he was adjudged guilty 
and to be feverely punifhed. It is well known, how natural it is for ope to have a Regard for 
his Benefadtor, and to fupport, oratleaft to excufe him, when there is Occafion : But if a Man, as 
Wang tau has done, prefers his Duty to all other Confideratlons, and fubmits all the Sentiments 
of perfonal and private Gratitude to the common Good; he can adt only from a Principle of 
ftridl Honefty and uncommon Equity. Such, Sir, fuch were the Cenfors who have been lately 
broken. I don’t flatter them in the Picture I have drawn of them: All the World will eafily 
difcover its Likenefs. 

Is it to be- prefumed, that Perfons of that Character, even fuppofing that they were deceived, 
could have any other Motive for' attacking Chin kyew than their Duty, or any other'View than 
that of the public Good ? Some perhaps, in order to render them odious, may have reprefented 
them as plotting, and entering into a Cohfpiracy form’d to difturb the great Officers, and render 
themfelves formidable. But upon What is this Accufation founded ? An Occurrence that is quite 
modern and very well known, deftroys it too much. Laft Year, Han kyang informed againft 
Fu pi, who was a Minifter of State. Was Tang kyay and Fan-tfe-tau feen to lay hold on this Oc¬ 
cafion, to join with the Informer? On the contrary, they and their Collegues, with their ordinary 
Equity, made your Majefty and the whole Empire fenfible of the Artifices of the Accufer, and 
the Innocence of the Accufed. Where then is the pretended League, and the pretended Con/pi¬ 
racy of the Cenfors ? .■ No, Sir, Sufpicions of this Nature, can never fall upon Perfons of their Cba- 
radler,: Likewife it appears, that your Majefty has not entirely believed it, elfe you would have 
treated them in another Manner s and deprived them of the Ranks they held. But your Majefty 
could not refolve to let them be without Pofts,'lb you entrufted each of them' with pretty impor¬ 
tant ones. They were given to uiiderftand, that they were banifhed with Regret. In effeft, 
beftdes its being a Lofs to your Court, it flops the Mouth of every one elfe‘, and the' State inuft 
infallibly fuffer. It were to be wifhed, that your Majefty being more attentive to the Zeal, the 
Difintereftednefs, and Conftancy of the Cenfors, had given lefs Ear to the vain Sufpicions of their 
Adverfaries. But this Evil, foch as it is, is ealy to be repaired. Any Faults which they may have 
committed, has .been fufficiently puniihed by banifhing them. Let your Mercy now take Place; 
that you may inculcate upon your good Subjects the Difintereftednefs, Zeal and Liberty of 
Speech, recall and reftore Tang kyay and his Collegues. All the' Empire will then applaud you* 

DISCOURSE, of the fame Ngew yang jyew, upon the Sett of ' (*) Fo. 

T T is upwards of 1,000 Years, fince China had the Misfortune to be infeded with the Seft 
X oiFo‘, and for thefe thoufond .Years there has been no time in which Men of Senfe have not 
always detefted it, and have not wifh’d it in their Power to deftroy it Our Emperors have more 
than once prohibited it by their Edidts, aud it was often thought that it was abolifhed: However, 
it always revised with new Force, and things came, to that' Pafs, that after many and unfuccefshU 
Endeavours, this Evil was look’d, upon as incurable. Is it then, effe&ually fo?>No! It is only 
that wrong Meafures are taken to remedy it. A good Phyfician, if he treats his Patient well, ex- 

, .. , amines 

(*) An’ idolatrous Scft which came From India, . • 
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amines the Symptoms and the Caufe of his Difeafe. If he finds that it proceeds from a Weak¬ 
ness of Conftitution, or a Lownefs of Spirits, he goes ftraight to its Source, without direttly at¬ 
tacking any of the accidental Circumfiances by his Remedies. He endeavours to enliven the 
Spirits, and to flrengthen the Conflitution, and then the Symptoms fall of courfe. 

The Misfortune which we now bewail muft be treated in the fame Manner. Fo was a barba- Confufon in 
rous Foreigner, at a great Diftancefrom our China. His Sett probably lprung up fince the time sStstc -iv.v.v; 
of our three famous Dynaflies. But Virtue and Wifdom at that time prevailed in the Empire. su° crftVjon° f 
The People were well inftrutted in their Duties, and the Rites were in their Vigour. How then aud Erw. 
could the Sett of Fo find an Entrance here? After thefe three firfl Dynaflies the Government 
was not the fame. The Inftruttion of the People, and the Practice of the ancient Rites, were 
both negletted. This Negligence encreafed by degrees; and in 200 Years time it grew to fuch a 
Height, that the Sett Fo profited by_ it, and pierced into the Heart of the Empire where they 
fettled. Let us then go to the Source of fo great an Evil; let us revive the Government of our 
ancient Kings; let us inflrutt the People as we ought; let us re-eftablifh the ancient Rites all over 
the Empire; and the Sett of Fo will fall, &c. 

The reft of this Difcourfe is not tranflated; it is very long, and reduced to two Points ; The 
firft explains the antient Government. He finifhes his Explanation by faying, that from the capi¬ 
tal City, where the Court refided, to the fmalleft Villages, there are public Schools, where there 
are fome chofen young Men, who having formed themfelves at their Leifure under good Mailers, 
are capable to inftrutt others in their turns. In the fecond Place, he extends his Propofition by 
frying, that the only way to deftroy the Sett Fo, is to re-eftablifh the ancient Government, 
and especially the Inftruttion of the People, and the Prattice of the ancient Rites. Upon this 
he quotes the Example of Mong tfe, who without minding dirett Refutations, ftrongly recom¬ 
mended Charity and Juftice to his Fellow-Subjetts, and thereby made them abandon the two Setts 
Tang and Me. 

Difcoprfe of the fame Ngew yang {yew, upon the Difficulty of Reigning ’well. 

I T is a common and a, true Saying, that it is very.difficult to become able in the Art of Reign¬ 
ing. But what are thefe Difficulties ? The greateft confifts in a right Choice of a firft Minis¬ 
ter, and knowing how to employ his Abilities properly. Befides, it is a received Maxim, that 
when a Prince has chofen a prime Minifter, he muft repofe in him a real Confidence. Otherwife, 
the Minifter will be always in an Alarm, and will never dare to propofe, or to undertake any thing: 
Confequently, if he were the ableft Man that ever was, his Ability can be of very little Ufe to ' 
him; and he never can perform any thing great. the other Hand, to devolve all upon one 
Man, and to fubmit nothing that he mall fpeak to Deliberation, or elfe to neglett all other 
Advices and to rejett all other Remonftrances; befides its, difeontenting a great Number, is to 
expofe one’s felf to the greater Misfortunes. Let us fuppofe a Prince atts thus, and that he 
forms fome Enterprize upon the bare Advice of a Minifter, without having held a Council, and 
againft the Sentiments of a great Number, and the ftrongeft Remonftrances: If the thing by 
accident fhould fucceed, it is much to be fear’d, that the.Prince, exulting in the Succefs which he 
owes to Chance, and praifing his Minifter exceffively, fhall fay in a triumphant Manner, We fee 
more clearly than thefe wife Men. We fhould have been wrong to have had any regard to their , 

Advices and their Remonftrances, • ,.»< ,< ■>*, 

A Prince with thefe Difpofitions is much to be bewailed. It is true, bad Succefs will foon re¬ 
claim him ; but a Misfortune may be fo great, that it may be felt when it is .too late to retrieve 
it. A great many Princes have been thereby ruined, as we may fee in our Hiftofies, Two Ex¬ 
amples are as follow : (*) Fu kyen poflefled a very large Dominion : He had good Soldiers, and 
could have raifed nine hundred and fixty thoufand Men: Throwing his Eyes upon a little neigh¬ 
bouring State, from his high Degree of Power, he harboured a Defire to become Mafter of it. 

It is, Paid he to.hinhfelf, but a fmall Spot of Ground: What Forces have they to refill me? The 
Conqueft is both fure and eafy: Upon this, he made every thing ready. All his Subjetts were 
againft this Enterprize, which"was equally unjuft and unfeafonable. The be ft Heads in the King¬ 
dom made Remonftrances againft ft, even his own, Son oppofed it j but nothing avail’d : for the 
Prince, being intoxicated with his own Notions, found Mu yong chwi, one of his Generals, who 
confirmed him in it. Why, Sir, faid he to him, do you hear fo many People? What effett can 
their Difcourfe have, but to darken your own Underftanding? This is an excellent Man, find the 
Prince. I have found none but him, who, like me, is difpofed tbfecure the Peace of my State 
by this Conqueft. The Troops immediately took the Field, and advanced Southwards to Shew; 
dun. The Enemy poured upon them before they were affembled, and gave them a total Defeat. 

Ffi kyen did not fucceed better in his Enterprises towards the North, eight hundred thoufand' 

Men either perifhed, or were loft there: The fame thing happened to Tfin tay under the Tang, 

This Prince took it in his Head, to take the Command of fay ywen from Tfin, and to banifh him 
to ‘Kyun chew. All the underftanding loyal People that were at Court, no fqoner heard of this,, 
than they did ail that lay in their Power, tofhew the Emperor that the Refolution was unfeafona- 
jle. The Prince in the Night-time, while he was all alone, called ,in Sw wenyu his Favorite, 

,vho then filled the Poft of Kyic mi ; What think you, faid he, of my Defign? A great many 

don’t 
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don’t relifh it: ’Tis a Proverb, anfwered the Minion, that he who builds a Hotife upon the Side of 
a High-way, can’t finilh it in three Years. Why do you hear fo many People? Who. can give 
you better Advice than yburfelf ? The Emperor pleafed with this Anfwer, faid to him ; A Sooth- 
foyer lately promifed me, that I Ihould this Year, find a Man capable to fecond me in the Defign 
I have to make my Kingdom fiourilh. I have exactly found him in you: He then ordered fc 
•wen yu to draw up an Order againft Pfin. Next Morning, when the Counfel knew of it, tliev 
grew all pale. Six Days after. News came, that Tfm being informed of it, had rebelled and ad¬ 
vanced at the Head of a great Army. The Emperor being feizqd with Terror and Fright, cried 
out; It is that Wretch Sve wen yu, who has thrown me upon this Precipice. He trembled 
while he was fpeaking thefe Words; and was drawing his Sword to kill him with his own Hand. 
Sir, faid Li Jong , flopping him, you repent too late; for the Evil is done. And indeed, as the 
Misfortune was imminent, and none faw any Remedy, the Emperor and all the Counfel dif 
folved into Tears. 

Fu kyeii and Jfin tay , each in his Time, followed the Advice of one Man who fell in with 
their Notions; but their Ruin which was the Confequence, is a Proof of the Danger of this Con¬ 
duit. And yet Fu kyen propofed nothing lefs with his General M 4 yong cbm, than to fecure a 
lading Peace to his vaft State by a Conqueft, which appeared to him equally ealy and fure. Jin 
tay likewife looked upon Sve wenyu as his Oracle. He reckoned that by his Affiftance he could 
aggrandife his Empire, and make that fiourilh. So true it is, Princes are frequently blind in their 
Choice of thofe they employ. 

But by your way of reasoning, fays one, a Prince ought to put no Confidence in his Minifter, 
however cautious he may have been in the Choice of him. This quite miftakes my Meaning. 
When hong the King of FJi, put Confidence in Kong chong ; Syen chi, the King of Shu, milled 
in Chu ho /yang ; and both of thefe Princes did right. But was not all that thefe two Minifiers 
adviled, approved by the wifeft Men ? Was it ever known.that any body remonftrated againft 
what thefe Princes ordained by their Counfels? If the Body of the Officers had given a contrary 
Advice to thefe-Princes, or if the People had groan’d and murmur’d, it is to be prefumed, that 
they would not have obftinately purfued the Advices of one Man, and have rendered themfelves 
odious to all befides, and have drawn down upon themfelves the Curfes of the People. 

There is, in my Opinion, a Difficulty ftill greater in the Art of Governing well; which is, to 
hear and to form a right Judgment of all. There comes every Day to the Ears of the Prince, 
Difcourfes of a good many different Kinds. Sometimes Flattery fpealcs; and in order to gain a 
favourable Audience, (he embellUhes her Difcourfe with Art and Eloquence. Sometimes a Zeal 
which indeed is fincere, but difrefpeftful and blunt j and confequently very importunate. To 
hear both the one and the other with proper Precautions, is a thing which has its own Difficulty; 
but does not furpafs the Capacity of a Prince, who has a little Underflanding and Penetration: 
As Complailance andFlattery commonly pleafe every body, efpecially Princes, a little honeft Blunt- 
nefs and Freedom in contradicting them, naturally dipleafes them : On fuch Occafions, it is a 
very difficulty thing for a Prince not to allow himfelf to be either overreach’d or put in a Paffion $ 
yet after all, it is not beyond the Power of an ordinary Wifdom and Virtue. 

What then is the grand Difficulty ? It is as follows; A confiderable Enterprize is fet on Foot; 
fome propofe to the Prince, to fucceed by Means which are not very difficult, and feem to be very 
plaufible, but are at the Bottom very unfure. Others open a way to him, which he fees would 
conduit him to the Point he feeks: But they are reprefented to him as fo perplexing; and fo full 
of Difficulties, that it appears to him as it were impraiticable. I foy, that it is not then eafy for a 
Prince to judge aright and to take proper Meafures. One or two Paffages of our Hiftory, may 
illuftrate my Opinion. .. 

At a time when all the Empire was in War, the Prince of Chau, had an Officer of War called 
Chau ho, who talked the beft upon thefe Matters of any Man in the Kingdom; fo that .he did 
not feruple to give himfelf out as the firfl Man in the Pradice of military Affairs. HisFathei, 
who was an Officer of Reputation, and grown old in Arms, frequently talked with his Son upon 
the Art of War; bin he could never puzzle him with his Queftions. Notwithftanding this, 
he never looked on his Son as a, Man capable to command. On the contrary, he frequently faid 
with a Sigh; If. ever my Son is at the- Head of the Army, the Empire muff fuffer. The old 
Man dying, the Emperor foqn after named Ko, to the Command of his Army. His Mother de¬ 
manded Audience of the Prince, and told him what fhe had frequently heard her deceafed Hu - 
band fay: But the Prince had no Regard to what fhe told him : So Ko was confirm’d id hl J 
Poft. He then attacked the King of'T/fo, and loft the Battle with his Life: The Confequence ot 
his Defeat was, that more th$® four hundred thoufand Subjects of C#*m,furrender’d themfelves to JJ'J 

When Tfin fin whang was about to fubdue the Country of the King, he afked an Officer of 
War named Li Jin, how many Troops he would need for that Purpofe. ‘ Li p, being jom 
and brave, anfwered, that two hundred, thoufand Men would be fufficient. This Anfwer was very > 
agreeable to Sk whang. However, meeting with Wang tfiyen an ancient General, he allied M 
Opunon Idee wife; he anfwer’d, that it would require fix hundred thoufand Men, otherways he wa 
not lure ot Snccefs. Shi whang being nettled at this Anfwer, faid to Wang tfyen, you are old, ana 
your Age renders you a Coward. So he immediately named Li fin to command his Army, am 
gave him two hundred thoufand Men with Orders to reduce King, Wang tfyen inftantly t° f) * 

• leave of the Prince and retired to Ping yang. A little after, Li fin was beaten, and fuffenng tn- 
iLnerny to take Poffeffion of feven large Cities, fh.imefiilly returned home. Shi whang at- 
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knowledging his Fault, went in Perfon to Ping yang, and made his Excufes to Wang tfyen , pref- 
fing him to take the Command of the Troops againft King, I have told you, anfwered Wan? 
tfyen, and I tell it you again, I muft have fix hundred thoufand Men. Shi whang promifed to 
let him have them : When thefe Troops were got together, Wang tfyen advanced againft King, 
and happily conquered him. " ‘ 6 ’ 

Thefe Paflages of Hiftory prove what I have advanced with regard to certain perplexing Junc¬ 
tures which a Prince may be in. But how fhall. he aft in the End ? An Officer makes very 
reafonable Propofals: He lays down Expedients, and anfwers Difficulties; every thing he fays, ap¬ 
pears as practicable as it is advantageous. Behold Chau ho and Li Jin: Was it not Wifdom in 
the Prince to employ them ? Yet they ruined all. Another lays down very difficult, and feem- 
ingly impoffible Propofals. Is it not natural to drop them ? This was Wang tfen’s Cafe : Nevcr- 
thelefs you muft return to thefe, or renounce your Project entirely. In a Cafe of this kind ; to 
hear what every one propofes, and'to take the proper Meafures, is what I call difficult. 

Moreover, if Shi whang and the Prince of Chau took the wrong Meafures, there was one thing 
which, in my Opinion, contributed very much to it. The old experienc’d Generals, far from dift 
fembling, either with themfelvesor their Matters, the Difficulties of anEnterprize, and being willing 
to fecure its Succefs, lay thefe Difficulties out, as being rather greater than in effect they are. This 
is difpleafing to Princes, who. expeCt to find no Obftacle to their Defires, On the contrary, young 
Officers who are newly advanced, endeavour to enhance their own Valour, and to overrule other 
People. They are all Fire and. Fury: They, fuller themfelyes to be hurried away, and every thing 
to them appears eafy. This commonly pleafes Princes, efpecially thofe who are ambitious of the 
Title of Conqueror: Thefe hear with Pleafure, and believe with Eafe, an Officer who, for a fmall 
Expence, takes upon him the Succefs of an Enterprize, which they have at Heart. This is too 
ordinary to Princes; and tliefe two, (whom I have mentioned, committed this Fault, which coft 
them dear. But after all, that which was committed by the Prince of Chau was Hill more con- 
fiderable, nor could he ever afterwards retrieve it. 

An Hiftorian fays, that Lyen po commanded the Troops of Chau before Ko. Tfn, who was 
afraid of that old General, ufed Stratagems to have him changed. He fpread abroad a Report, 
that he was afraid of Ko-, and that he was fure of Victory, provided he had not to do with him. 
He took Care that this Report fhould be communicated byway of Secret, at the Court of Chau. 
That Prince was caught, and notwithftancjing a good many Remonftrances, he named Ko his 
General. But alas! This Ko, was at the Bottom, no other than a fine, frothy Speaker. His Father 
who knew him well, judged him incapable of Commanding; his Mother acquainted the Prince 
with this, and all the Officers judged in the fame manner: Even the Enemy knew his real Cha¬ 
racter. The Prince alone, who was concerned more than any other, always ffiut his Eyes upon 
this Point, and in fpite of all the World 'rallied upon his own Ruin. An enormous Fault, but a 
Fault of which, fince that time, we have feen many Examples. 

Tay tfong , the fecond Emperor of the ‘Tang, once.fet 300 Prifoners free upon their Word of 
Honour, that they would return at fucha time ; which they punctually did, and notwithftanding 
that they all had deferved Death, he gave .them all their Pardon. Ngew yang hew, who wrote 
the Hiftory of the Tang , compofeda Ihort critical Differtation upon this SubjeCt; which is infer ted 
in the Collection from which thefe Pieces are extracted, and is as follows. 

Unffiaken Honour, and generous Equity, are Virtues proper for Men of Virtue and Honour, 
and are as dear to them as their Lives. As for the Bad, as all their Principle is to fear Punifbment, 
So Punifbment ought to be their Portion, efpecially if they are Men who by their Villainy have 
already deferved Death. I find in the Memoirs of the Dynafty Tang , that in the fixth Year 
of the Reign of Tay tfong , at one time, more than 300 Criminals were freed upon their Word of 
Honour, and each of them was fuffered to go to his own Houle, provided that theyfurrendered 
themfelves at a fiated time. Is there any thing elfe in aCting thus, than promifing to one's felf to find 
that Faith and Generofity in the raoft Vile, which can only be found in the moft Wife and molt 
Virtuous ,? And yet thefe Criminals who were freed, all furrendered themfelves at the Day ap¬ 
pointed.. Nobody expected this:. Muft we therefore.conclude, that.becaufe an honeftMan 
keeps his Word even at the Hazard of his Life, therefore the fame Honour (ball be found in fo 
great a Number of Rogiles ? It is not natural to think this. 

It may perhaps be faid, that the Goodnefs of Tay tfong, in enlarging fuch a Number of Crimi¬ 
nals, had Force enough to change thefe 300 Perfons ; and that Gratitude has a great Power over 
the Minds of Men. To this I anfwer: I fee very well, that Tay tfong .both thought and faid this. 
But who knows when he'enlarged them, if he did not'fay to himfelf: The Mercy which I fhew 
them, will eafily make them underftand that if they return they will be pardoned; fo that they 
will infallibly return. Who knows, I fay, whether Lay tfong did not reafon in this Manner, and 
whither this was not his Motive for enlarging them ? Who knows, on the other hand, but that 
thefe Criminals actually laid their Account with being pardoned; and that it was not upon this 
Hope alone that they had the Courage to return ? For my fhare, when I examine this Action, I 
think I fee, both on the one Part and the other. Artifice, Intereft, and Vanity. As for what is 
called .Goodnefs, Honour, Generofity and .Virtue, l fee no fuch thing, Tay tfong had been fix 
Years upon the Throne : All the Empire had, during that time, felt a thoufand real EffeCts of his 
Goodnefs. Thefe 300 Men fhared it in common with others; and yet they had not amended, 
but had even rendered themfelves worthy of Death. To fay that a Freedom for fome Months 
had changed them all of a fudden, fo as to make them look upon Death as a Welcome to their 
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Country • and to make them negledt Life when in the Balance with Honour and Juftice, i Sj I 
think to talk of an Impoffibility. What Proof would you have, fays one, to perfuade you that 
fuch a Return was adually owing to thefe Motives ? I anfwer: If Tay tjong , finding that thefc 
Criminals were returned, had inflifted upon every one of them the Punilhment he deferved : If 
he had aftewards enlarged others for fuch a time; and if thefe others had returned like the firft, 
and furrendered themfelves up at the time appointed ; I fhould have then attributed the Return of 
the fecond to .their Honefty and Gratitude. But if a Prince fhould think it proper to do this fre¬ 
quently, he would thereby authorize Homicide. Our ancient Kings never a died in this Manner; 
their Laws and their Sentences were founded upon Nature, and a Knowledge of the human 
Heart. They were never feen to deviate from thefe Principles, or by equivocal Experiments to 
endeavour to attradt vain Encomiums. 


Ngew yang hew has mitten, not only the Hiftory of the Tang Dynafty, but likewife that of the 
foe Dynafties, each of •which lofted but for a very fort time ; and all of them continued but for 
fome Dozens of Tears, that fell betwixt the Tang and the Song. Upon one of thefe Princes be¬ 
coming Emperor from his being the Lord of (*) Shu, andperijhing in a very fort tune, Ngew 
yang hew ' takes occafon to expofe the Vanity of what the Vulgar call happy Omens, His Dif- 
courfe, which is inferted in the Imperial Colledtion, from which thefe Pieces are extracted, is as 
follows . 


A LAS! Ever fince the Times of the Tftn and the Han, nothing is more commonly thought 
on, or at leaft talked of, than good and favourable Omens. Tho’ there have not been wanting 
Men of Senfe, who have written very well againft this Abufe, yet it ftill fubfifts. Thofe which are 
commonly efteem’d good Omens for Princes, are the Long, the Ki ling, the Fong whang, the !%uey, 
and that which is named TJttyu. But I find in the hiftorical Memoirs of Shu, that thefe pretended 
good Omens were never fo frequent, as when' a certain Prince of that Country made himfelf Em¬ 
peror. Yet all the World knows, that he was fcarce feated upon the Throne, than he fell from it, 
and miferably perifhed. If any one fhall fay that thefe Omens did not relate to that Prince, I 
would afk, to whom then did they relate ? For befides it being certain that they all appear’d in his 
Time, they could not be applied to any other in particular, nor to the Empire in general, wherein 
there never were any Diforders and Commotions. What then is this fame (-j-) Long ? It is an 
Animal which appears fo feldom, that he is looked upon as invifible ; and for that very Reafon 
has paft as being fomewhat very myfterious. He loves, as it is faid, to mount into the Clouds, 
and rifes even into Heaven; and then he is fatisfied. As foon therefore as he fhall be fo lavifh of 
himfelf, if we may fo fpeak, as to become vilible, he fhall then be no longer myfterious: And when 
he is feen here in Lakes and Rivers, he is out of his Element, and confequently diflatisfied. How- 
then can one draw an Omen from this? Befides a fingle one does not always appear, for they are 
• .fometimes feen in Troops. For my Part, inftead of drawing a good Omen from this, I look up- 
.011 it as monftrous. The (J) Fong whang is a Bird, which flies as far from Men as poffibly he can. 
Antiently, under the happy and flourifhing Reign of Shun,Whan was ordered to be Precedent of the 
Muflc'; which he rendered fo compleat and harmonious, that even the Birds and the Beads were 
fo charm’d with its Sweetnefs, that they danc’d and leap’d when they heard it. It happened that in 
thefe Circumfhnces, that the Fong whang appeared likewife. Afterwards it was vainly concluded, 
that the Apparition of the Fong whang was the Effedt of the Prince’s Virtue, and a Prefage of 
his happy Reign. This was an empty Conclufion. For how many times afterwards was the 
hong whang feen to appear under Princes without Virtue, and in Reigns without Luftre: Nay, we 
may venture to fay in Times qf Confufion and Horror. The feme may be feid of the (§) Ki 
ling, an Animal with four Feet, that I have faid of the Bird Fong whang: He flies from Men as far 
.as he can. Formerly v/hm .Ngay kong, Prince of Lit, was hunting, he found one: But the Animal 
turned about his Back upon him, and without giving him one Look, fled away. Ngay kong caufed 
him to he followed and taken; and he was brought to the Prince, but in Chains, and againft bis 
Will. ' 

Confirms relating this Fad in his Chun tfyu, exprefles !it in.four Words, which contain two &- 
tirical Strokes. He fays: That as he was hunting in the Wejl, he caught a (II) Ki ling. When our 
Hiftorians mention Hunting, they always mark out the precife Place. . In every other Paflage of 
the Chim-tfyu, Confiefius obferves this Method very exadtly. In this Paflage he ufes an indeter¬ 
minate Expreffion, in the Weft j thereby giving us to underftand, that Ngay kong exceeded, and 
.did not confine his Hunting to this or that Place, but run over a vaft Country. Corfu pus adds, 
that he took a Ki ling. This is a very rare Animal, and very feldom to be met with. Confupus 
thereby intimated the infatiable Avarice of Ngay kong, who drained every thing, and from whom 
not even the mod retired Haunts of Animals could efeape. This Paflage of the Chun tjyu is, in 
reality, an ingenious Cenfure upon the Conduit of Ngay kong. 


(*) Now the Province of Se dwelt, 

(t) The Europeans have tranflated this Word Dragon, but I 
,hrve never yet met with any body who has ventured to tell me, 
that he lias ever feen a Long, a Foi.g, a Li ping,, or a Ki ling. 

(JJ Other Europeans, before me, have tranflated the two Let¬ 
ters by the Word Eagle. 


C§> Some Europeans have. tranflated thefe two Letters by th® 
Word Unicom, 

(||) Befides the Chun tfyu here cited, an Ode of the Ship'S 
is entitled The Footfteps of the Ki ling, but it does not mention 

its Appearance. 

But 
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Bat Superftitions gradually gained Ground after the Death of Confucius. The Ki Ihv «• was 
then made a happy Omen for Princes: A thoufand idle Stories confequently were fpread abroad, 
and gained Credit to this falfe Notion. A Fong whang appeared under Shun. As he was a very 
wife and virtuous Prince, and as his Reign was very happy, it might be then allowable to ac¬ 
knowledge in the Fong whang fuch a thing as a happy Omen. But fince that time, the Fong 
whang having appeared in the moft melancholy and difafterous Times, there is not the lead: 
Foundation to fay, that the Apparition of this Bird ever conveyed with it what was called a good 
Omen. There is as little Foundation to what is faid of the Ki ling : For, in fhort, no IQ ling 
ever appear’d under our greateft Princes, fnch as Tau, Shun , Tu, Fang, Yen , Yu, Chew kong. Anti¬ 
quity never mentions it but once, and that too in a Time of Trouble. Whereupon, then, can the 
Opinion which I have refuted, be founded. 

The Tortoife is likewife given us as a good Omen. As' for me, I know that this is a blewifh 
Animal, which we frequently meet with in our Rivers, and is often feen even in the Mud. This 
Animal after it is dead is of Ufe. I know that the (*) Pu quan value it, and that Fay in his Book 
of Rites, puts a living Tortoife among the Number of good Omens: That according to the fame 
Book, the Virtue of the Prince is eminent, when it caufes the Tortoifes to come into the Rivers of 
his Palace. But I know likewife that this Book is a wretched Compilation heap’d together from 
all Hands, and with very little Judgment; in fhort, it is a very bad Book. We now {hall fpeak of 
what is called Fju yu : I own I am ignorant of what it is, or if by thefe Words we are to under- 
ftand Animals, or fomewhat elfe. I know that in the Shi king we read thefe Words, “ Alas! 
Alas! Fju yu.” Kya i fays upon this Text of the Shi king, that Fju was a Park of King Yen 
vang’s, and that Tu is the Quality of him who had the Charge of it. Thefe Words were inter¬ 
preted thus in the Time of (-{-) §>iiay. But lately, Interpreters have made them the Names of two 
Animals, whieh they fay are of good Omen : And as Ffilyu is not mentioned in another Pafiage,, 
it isnoteafy to convince People otherwife, who are p.ofitive in this Opinion. As to Fortoifes, Dra¬ 
gons , Unicorns , and Eagles , which the Vulgar make good Omens for Kings; it is certain that they 
have appeared in the unfortunate, difafterous Times of five Dynafties; and they were never feen 
more frequent, than when the King of Shii, endeavouring to raife himfelf likewife, had very near 
perifhed. The moft zealous Efpoufers of thefe pretended good Omens, are furely much puzzled 
about this Pafiage of Hiftory. I profit by their Perplexity, I attack their vain Credulity, and I 
endeavour to undeceive them. 

Fhe fame Ngew yang hew /peaks of the Fimes of the five Dynafties, in the following Ferms. 

I N the Hiftory of the'five Dynafties, I don’t fail to find fine Examples, There were three Men 
who then lived, of an unfbaken Honefty and Difintereftednefs: There were ten who gene- 
roufly laid down their Lives for their Prince. What I think extraordinary, and what raifes my 
Indignation, is, that tho’ at that time, as at all others, there were Men of Learning in Ports, and 
Men who gave thernfelves to imitate our ancient Sages, I don’t find a fingle Man among thefe, 
who has done any thing worthy to be recorded. The three illuftrious Perfons whom I have 
mentioned, were all of them Men of the Sword ; was it therefore, becaufe at that time, among 
the Literati, there were no Men of Merit and Virtue ? Doubtlefs not. It ought rather to be at¬ 
tributed, partly to unattentive. unthinking Princes, who did not ufe proper Means to attract them 
to their Service; and partly to the Averfion the Literati of true Merit, had to Troubles, and 
their thinking that Times fuch as thefe were, not worthy of their Cares. There is not, faid Con- 
fufius, a Village of ten Families, wherein the Prince may not find forne SubjeCt who is Loyal 
and Zealous: And I believe he fpeaks Truth. In effeCt, in the little Hiftories of thefe Days, 
we meet with pretty Angular Paffages. The following is of a Woman, by which we may 
conclude, that if the virtuous Literati did not then appear, it was not becaufe there were 
none of them in the Empire. A Magiftrate, whofe Name was Wmg ing, who had a Port at 
feme Diftanqe from his own Country, died in extreme Poverty, leaving behind him a Son who 
\yas very young. His Wife, the Name of whofe Family was Li, foon after fet out on her Return* 
carrying along with her the Bones of her Hufband, and leading her Son by the Hand. When 
fhe came to the Territory of Kay fong, fhe enter’d into an Inn, where the Landlord, not [know¬ 
ing what to think of a fingle Woman with a Child, refnfed to give her Lodging. As Night drew 
on, the poor Woman begged very hard, and fhewed great Unwillingnefs to leave the Houfe. The 
Landlord lofing all Patience, took her by the Hand, and thruft her out of Doors, Then l ifting her 
Eyes to Heaven, (he cried with a lamentable Voice/ Shall it then be truly faid, that beingthe Widow 
of Wang ing , I was touched by another Man? ’ At leaft, I fhall not fuffer this unhappy Hand to 
difhonour my whole Body. When fhe had fpoken thus, fhe {hatched up an Ax, with which 
fhe gave herfelffo fevere a Blow that fine cut her Hand half off. The People who were parting by, 
ftopt at this Sight, and all the Neighbourhood run to her : Some figh’d, forne wept, and others 
bound up the Wound. The Magiftrate being acquainted with her Story, procured her good Me¬ 
dicines, feverely punifhed the Inn-keeper, took care of the Patient, and told her Hiftory 
at the*Court. Oh! with what Shame ought this fingle Action to infpire the Literati of 
thefe Times! 

{*) This is the Name of an Office or Profeflion ; P« figni- of a Lucky Day, the Snccefs of an Affair, &’c. 
f,cs the Confuting by Deviation or otherwife, about the Choice (+) At the Beginning of the Han Dymlty. 
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Hya tfu having been depriv'd of the?oft of (*) Kyumi, Ta yen was put in hisPtace ; this hft was the 
Friend of the Minifters Fu pi, Han Id, Fan chong yen,_ and ofN gewyang hew, who was 
Cenfor. “they lived very intimately with one another, and with fotne others like themfelves 5 One of 
which was She-kyay, a Man diftnterefted , honeft, and zealousbut too free and bold in Criticizing 
and Cenfuring the Mions of others, in his Verfes, which he wrote very prettily. Hya tfu helm 
exajperated at a Piece p/^She kyay’r, and difcontenied at having loft his Employment, informed 
the Emperor of a Cabal of certain People, who,] as he /aid, were link'd together againft any ok 
whatfoever: He then particularly named Fan chong yen and Ngew yang hew. The Emperor 
then addreffmg himfelfto thefe Minifters: “ I have frequently heard People talk, faid he, ofCabah 
formed by (f) mean Wretches, by bafe Souls, and Men without Merit and without Virtue: But do 
honejl Men who are in Place, and who have both Merit and Virtue, form their Cabals likewik'i 
Fang chong taking up the Difcourfe-, Sir, faid he, when honeft People unite together and combine 
to do good, and principally to ferve you and promote the public Welfare, no Inconveniency can at¬ 
tend fitch an Union, which has nothing in it, but what is both very good and very ufeful: A Prince 
ought to be very attentive to difeover thofe Engagements from Engagements which are both cri¬ 
minal and dangerous Ngew yang hew being informed of what hadpajfed, prefented to the Em- 
geror the following Difcourfe. 

S IR: In all Times, Engagements equally honourable and virtuous, and Cabals unworthy and 
dangerous, have been confounded together: In all Times, this Confufion has kid a Founda¬ 
tion for unjuft Accufations. Happy the Accufed, who, like us, are under a Prince, who is ca¬ 
pable to difeern Men of Worth and Probity from mean bale Souls. A Prince of this Chara&er 
foon perceives, that when the former unite, the Links of the Chain which binds them together 
are Reafon and Virtue, and its End is, the Public Good, He lees, on the other hand, that the 
Union formed by bad Men, is founded only uponlntereft. But can this be called an Union? 
For my fhare, I believe no fucb thing fubfifts among them. Each of them has fome View, 
either of Ambition or Avarice. While he thinks that he can be afiifted by others, he appears at¬ 
tached to them j but when thefe Inducements ceafe, and greater come in his Way, thefe Gen¬ 
tlemen are feen to deftroy, abandon, and' betray one another mutually: Nay, tho’ they were allied 
by the neareft Tyes of Blood, nothing can bind them. Men of Plonour don’t adt thus: The 
Rules of the moft upright Reafon, and the ftri&eft Equity, are what they propofe to themfelves in¬ 
violably to preferve. Their chief Bufinefs lies in giving, every Day, new Proofs of their Zeal to die 
Prince they ferve: All they dread to lofe, is their Virtue and Reputation. Thefe are their 
Maxims, thefe their Exercifes, and thefe their Interefts. Do they intend to endeavour to be¬ 
come more virtuous, and to prefs to Perfection ? They keep in the fame Traft, they as it were 
march in Company, and mutually aid one another. Does it concern the Service of the Prince 
and State ? Each of them, for that effed, contributes all he poffibly can, without ever relaxing 
or prevaricating: Such is the Union of Men of Honour, and fuch the Fadions they form. 
Thus, by how much it imports the Prince to prevent, or to difperfe the Wicked, who are 
united only in Appearance, by fo much it is advantageous to him to cherilh that fmcere Union 
which among Men of Merit, fometimes forms the Love of Duty and Virtue. 

In the.Time of the great Emperor Tail, the Officers of the Court were as it were divided into 
two Parries: One confiding of four bad Men, of which Hong quang was the worft : The other 
conlifted of eight Twen and eight Ki ■, that is to lay, of fixteen Pcrfons equally wife and virtuous, 
and perfectly united amongft themfelves. Tau baniflied the four bad Men, and joyfully cherifted 
the Union of the fixteen good ones. Then every thing was in Order, and never was any Govern¬ 
ment more perfed. 

When Shun mounted the Throne, there were at his Court, at one time, Kauyu, Whan, Hew 
tft, Ki, &c. in all 22 Perfons, and in the moft diftinguifhed Ranks. The Union amongft them 
was great j they reciprocally efteemed, and prailed one another upon all Occafions. They con¬ 
tended who fhould yield to one another the higheft Rank. This fure was a great Party; Shun pro¬ 
fited by it. His Reign was happy; and the Memory of his Government is celebrated to this Day* 
The Shu king lays, The Tyrant Chew had under him fome Millions of Men, but every diffe¬ 
rent Man had a different Heart. Vu vang advanced againft him with 3000 Men, but ail thefe 
3000 had but one Heart, Under the Tyrant Chew, as there were as many Hearts as there weie 
Perfons, there confequently were no Affiances nor Parties. The 3000 under Vu vang, having 
but one Heart, they may therefore be look’d upon as one great Party : To this fuppofed Party k 
was, that Vu vang owed his Succefs. 

In the Times of the later Han, while Hyen ti reigned, under the fine Pretence of Party and 
Cabal, all the Literati in the Kingdom were fearch’d out, feiz’d upon, and imprifoned. When 
the Rebellion of the Yellow Caps happened, all the Perfons of Zeal and Wifdom being in Pn[° n > 
the Confufion was very great. The Court then opened its Eyes, repented, and fet at Liberty the 0 _ 
pretended Caballers. But this Repentance was too late : for the Evil had gained fo much Ground, 
that it could admit of no Remedy. 

Towards the End of the Dynafty Tang, the like Accufations were renewed. This Abufe ft 
encteafed and under the Emperor Chau tfong it grew exceflive : This Prince put to Death ti 
very belt Men of lus Court, for this pretended Crime. The Inftigatorsof this credjlous 1 


G) This was the Poft of the Head of the Council of War. 

{} ) In the Chineje it is Syau jin j which, in the main, ligni- 


fies as is here t van dated, 
Jin, a Man. 
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by his Order, caufed a great Number of Men of Merit, to be drowned in the (*) yellow River ; 
joyning a poor Clench of Wit to that Cruelty, and faying, that thefe Gentlemen, who piqued 
themlelves lb much in being pure and (f) unftained, ought to drink of thefe muddy troubled 
Waters. The Confequences of thefe Diforders were, that the 'Tang Dynafty ended. Let us re¬ 
capitulate all thefe Paffages of Hiftory.' 

Among all the Emperors who have yet reigned, none of them had Subjects fo averfe from 
uniting, as that bad Prince Chew , the laft of the (;[;) Shang. Every one of them minded only him- 
felf; and this was owing to that Tyrant. Never did any Prince take more Precautions to 
keep good Men from uniting together than Hycn ti , the laft of the Ran, did. He kept them all 
Ihut up in very clofe Prifons. Never did any Prince treat Men who were united by Virtue, fo 
cruelly, as Chau tfong, the laft of the Han, did. Thefe Princes therefore perifhed miferably, and 
ruined their Dynafties. No Court had ever Officers more united, than that of Shun. This Prince 
never thought proper to exprefs any Diflikeat this, but employed every one according to his Capa¬ 
city: He had no Reafon to repent of this. And Pofterity, far from blaming, commends, and 
ever will commend him, for knowing how to diftinguilh in this, as well as in all other things,.be¬ 
twixt Men of Honour and groveling mean Souls. Vtt vang owed his Succefs and his Empire to 
the Union of 3000 Men, who all had but one Heart. When they who are united, how ever 
great their Number may be, are Men of Honour and Probity; their Union is as advantageous to 
the Prince and the State, as it is agreeable to themfelves. I prelent to you thele Paffages of Hiftorv 
as a Kind of a Mirror, wherein every Sovereign, in my Opinion, may difeern clearly enough, that 
which may be dangerous or ufeful in every Incident of his Life. 


Difeourfe of Chin hau to the Emperor Shin tfong, upon the principal Part of the Art of Govern¬ 
ment. 

CIR; I molt refpe&fully tell you, that the great Art of Reigning confifts in rightly examining 
^ the true Do&rine of Antiquity j and in following it: In thoroughly underftanding and pene¬ 
trating into the Difference between Good and Evil ; and in knowing where the one begins, and the 
other ends; laftly, in rightly diftinguilhing betwixt Subjects who are loyal and zealous in Reality, 
from thofe who are only fo in Appearance. But when the Prince knows how to do all this, he 
muft likewife poffefs a determined Refolution, and attach his Heart immoveably to Good with an 
upright Intention. If a Prince is not well founded in what is called the Principles of Reafon, 
Juftice and Equity; if he has not clear dift!h<ft Notions of all thefe, he is fubjedt to lend an Ear 
to afthoufand bewitching Difcourfes, which eafily feduce him to take Bad for Good: And if his 
Refolution is not firmly determined, he will foon quit the Good he has already embraced. A 
Prince ought to lay it down as a Principle, never to deviate from the Maxims of our ancient wife 
Men. Let him propofe to himfelf, to imitate the Government of our ancient Kings, and not to 
hearken to the Maxims which the Corruption of latter Ages has, asifwere, eftablifhed. Let him 
labour to perfedt his own Underftanding: Let him put Confidence in deferving Perfons: Let him 
abfolutely,and without Regard to any, banifli from all Employments, thofe who want either Honefty 
or Virtue. Let him advance and raife none to the firft Ranks, but Men of approved Wifdom, 
Thereby he may hope to revive the happy Times of our three ancient Dynafties. But the great- 
eft Misfortunes of States, commonly proceed from ftnall and infenfible Beginnings. You muft 
therefore poffefs a continual Attention, befides a firm and determined Refolution: An Attention 
which never becomes habitual, but by exercifing it by little and little, tho’ with Conftancy. For 
this Reafon, our ancient Kings, even in the Time of their Diverfions and during their Meals, 
caufed feme Inftrudtion to be read to them ; and kept near their Perfons a Man of approved 
Honefty, who was capable to aid them in this Exercife; and thereby they became famous and 
virtuous Princes. Behold then, Sir, I fpeak it with Reipedt and Obedience to you; behold, what 
I wifh with regard to you. 

I wifti that your Ma]efty would make Choice of learned and virtuous Men, who being free 
from the Trouble of Employments, may entertain you in a manner that is agreeable, but proper 
to cherifh your Virtue. I wifti, out of all the wife Men in your Empire, that you would chufe 
thofe Perfons for Cenfors, who have the openeft Sincerity and firmeft Refolution : And give 
them to underftand, that you ferioufly recommend to them carefully to examine the Faults com¬ 
mitted in your Government, and the Abufes eftablifhed therein, in order to inform you of them 
With Freedom. Your Majefty, every Day thus acquiring Underftanding, will greatly ftrengthen the 
good Foundation which you have already laid; and in the End, fucceed in eftablifhing a Form 
of Government upon the noble great Rules of our Ancients. At prefent, we fee with Grief fre¬ 
quent Troubles arifing in the State : There are nothing but Robberies on all Sides. The Cor¬ 
ruption of Manners is grown to fuch a Height, that People now blufli at nothing. So that we 
may truly fay, that you do not exprefs a Value great enough for Virtue, and that you don’t fhew' 
Ardour enough for true Wifdom. Make the Maxims of our ancient Sages your foie Study, and 
the Examples of our ancient Kings your Patterns. Apply yourfelf in good earneft to follow 
thefe Maxims and Examples, for that is the Means of procuring the Happinefs of your Subjects, 


(«) So named from the Colour of die Waters, which are 
much dyed by the Earth. 

(t) In th e-Chinefe it is Tfmg, or a pure clear Water; Tfiag 
/‘u.v, fignifies pure Water; This Exprcffion.is likewife ufed m 


Morality; Fu tftng yuan, fignifies, an honeft difinterefted Ala- 
gillrate or Officer. 
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Difcourfe of Wang ngan Ihe to the Emperor Jin tfong, who had reigned a long time , and negletfcd 
the Affairs of Government. 

S IR: To judge by the Hiftory of pall Times, when a Reign is long, it is not enough 
that the Prince is neither too violent nor too cruel. He mu ft have for his People a tender con- 
ftant Compaffion, which fenders him attentive to their Exigencies, otherwifc, there frequently hap¬ 
pens very fatal Troubles. The longeft Reigns that have happened fince the Days of the Han 
were thole of the two Vu ti ; one, of the Dynafty of the Tfm, the other of the Dynafty Lyam. 
Thefe two Princes had a great deal of Spirit and Capacity. In the Beginning of their Reigns they 
did great things; but as they had not a great enough Stock of Tendernefs for their People, they 
at length relaxed: Having neither Wars abroad, nor Commotions at home, they lived as it were 
from Day to Day, without thinking of what might happen, and above all things, they were far 
from imagining that they had ought to fear as to their own Perfons: Yet they had Difficulty 
to efcape the Fury of the Rebels, and had the Mortification to fee the Palace of their Ancellors 
infulted and demolilhed ; Their Wives and Children in the greateft Want; Their Fields drenched 
in the Blood of their Subjects, and Hunger kill thole who had. fled from the Sword. What a 
Grief was it for a good Son thus to fee his illuftrious Anceftors difhonoured, what a Grief was it 
to a Father, for filch is a Prince with Regard to his Subjedts, to fee his Cities and Fields filled 
With the Dead! They never imagin’d that any fuch thing would happen. They faw but too 
late, that thefe unforfeen Misfortunes were the Fruits of their Indolence. 

In eflfedt, the Empire is as it were a fine Veflel equally large and precious: In order to preferve 
it in a fixed firm Situation, it requires all the Force of the wifeft Laws. And in order to keep it 
fife, it muft be committed to the Cuftody of the moft underftanding faithful Men. But if a 
prince is not animated with the moft tender and conftant Love for his Subjects, he is in time 
weary’d out by the fatiguing Cares, which the Support of the Laws and the right Choice of his 
Officers require. Months and Years pafs without his giving himfelf any Trouble: And while he 
thinks only upon living quietly, Things appear to go on in their Channel: This Tranquility 
perhaps may laft for fome time, but it is difficult to prevent fatal Commotions from happening. 
You, Sir, have a very penetrating Underftanding, with a great deal of Wifdom and Capacity: 
You likewife love your People; but I entreat you to confider, that you have now reigned fora 
long time, and in order that you may not be expofed to the Fate of the three Princes I have men- 
tioned, your Love for your People muft animate you to fupport with Conftancy,. thofe Cares that 
are necefiary for alluring their Quiet, and the Glory of your Reign. 

At prefent, the greateft Polls Ihould be filled with Men who are virtuous and capable ; and the 
Laws vigoroufly enforc’d ; yet they who rule, are the firft to wound them by Regulations incon- 
liftent with them. Among!! your Officers there is a vaft deal of Diforder; and among your 
People a great deal of Mifery. Their Manners are every Day more and more corrupted: Abufes 
increafc; and in the mean time, your Majefty enjoying the Honours and Delights of a Throne, 
remain inactive without minding the Choice of your Officers, and without informing yourlelf of 
what is requifite for mantaining or reviving good Order. As for me, I own that my Zeal does 
dot permit me to fee fuch a Negligence without Grief and Uneafinefs, nor even to wink at it. A 
Reign or a Life of this Kind, .cannot be very, lading. The three Princes I have mentioned prov’d 
this; profit by their Misfortune, and don’t think you have done enough for fecuring the Repofe of 
your Empire for ever. I dare fay that if you regard this; you will have always fome-what to do. 
Nay, I muft add, that if your Indolence continue much longer, I very much fear that it may coll 
you dear; and then, a ufelels Repentance will avail you, as little as it did any of thefe three 
Princes. 

An (*) inveterate Difeafe, lays the Shu king, requires a ftrong Medecine which is naufeous to 
take. I therefore intreat your Majefty to be lefs fenfible of the Naufeoufnefs of the Remedy, than 
of the Danger of the Difeafe, .with which you are lb violently attack’d : Your Majefty having done 
me the Honour to call me near your Perlori, and to make me Superintendant of the Officers in 
your Train, I have a particular Obligation to watch over every thing that may wound the good 
Order of your Court, the Repofe of your State, or the Glory of your Reign. With thefe Views 
and from thefe Motives, I prefume to prefent you with this Remonftrance; being perfuaded, that 
if your Majefty will ferioufly reflect upon what I have laid before you, you will perceive its Im¬ 
portance better than any body elfe, and roufe yourfelf to the great Advantage of all your Empire. 

ExtraE} of a DISSERTATION of the fame Minijler . 

I N the Book from which thefe Pieces are taken, there is another of the fame Author. It is a 
Diljertation wherein he handles the Queftion; Whether it is lawful for a Son to revenge hi® 
father s Death with his own Hands? He pronounces in the Negative. To fuffer fuch a thing, 
ays he, at a Time in which Laws are in Force, would be a great Diforder. Others before him, 
rave landled the fame Subjedt, elpecially two famous Literati under the fang Dynafty; namely, 
anc ] *f e hew - They agree with Wang ngan fid, that Recourfe muft be had to 
tue 1 nbunals. Wang ngan fid propofes an Objection drawn from the Book Chun tfyfi, which is 
aienbed to Confirms, and from a pretty ancient Book of Rites. In anfwer to thefe two Texts, 
fie lays; That a Son’s being authoriz’d torevenge the Death of a Father with his own Hand, is to be 
only underftood of thofe Times, wherein the Empire being in Confufion and Diforder, no recourfe 

could 

H The Chinefe Expreflba literally is; The Medicine that does not caufe the Patient tonm,h, never cnrei Bm. 
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could be had to Magiftrates: He likewife objects that which is found in an apocryphal Collecticr 
of the Ordinances of (*) Chew hong, who was famous for his Wifdom and Equity.* It is there laid 
that a Son who kills the Murderer of his Father, provided he immediately declares it to the Main! 
ftrate, is not blameable. If, anfwers Wang ngan Jke, there are Magiftrates who are in a State to re¬ 
ceive and to hear him, why does he not rather apply to them for Juftice ? No, there is no Appear¬ 
ance that this Regulation was made by Chew kong. Wang ngan Jhv in the fame Diffcrtacion- 
taking it for granted, that it is a lawful thing, and even a Duty, for a Son to with that his Fathers 
Death fhould be revenged; in the Conclufion puts the following Cafe. The Empire is in Con- 
fufion, the Laws have no Force; a Son purfues the Murderer of his Father ; they who have the 
largeft fhare in the Commotions, and thereby have Power in their Hands, fupport the Murderer 
in fuch a Manner, that the Son cannot, without perifhing, revenge his Father’s Death. What 
fliall he do ? Ought he to purfue the Dilates of that Revenge at the Price of his own Life, or to 
renounce his Revenge, .that he' may not leave (-p) his Father without Pofterity. To have it 
in his Power to revenge the Death of a Father and not to do it, is inconfiftent with the Tender- 
nefs of a good Son. To revenge his Death, and thereby to extinguish his Pofterity, is directly 
contrary to perfect filial Piety. My Opinion however is, (£) that it is better to live and to bear with 
the Confufion, which the not revenging a Father’s Death may Occafion; but to cherifh in your 
Heart the Defire of revenging, if poffible without your own Death, the Death of your Father. 
This is all that depends on a reafonable Man. The Eoflibillity of revenging or not revenging 
depends on fyen. To vanquifh yourfelf and to reipedt Tyen ; where is there any thing blameable 
in this ? 

A Picture of Wang ngan fhe by Su fyun, who feeing that Wang ngan ftie of whom he had a very 
bad Notion , was rifmg at Courts and was upon the Point of obtaining the firji Pofls, he compofed 
the PiBure of a Perfon, and J'cnt it Jecrctly to Chang ngau tau who was in Poft, that he might 
give him to under ft and, that it was of Importance that Wang ngan flic Jhould not be raifed any 
higher , or become Minifter of State. 

I N Affairs of this World, certain Effedts follow certain Caufes fo naturally, that I think one 
may almoft infallibly fortell them ; tho’ no body but a Man who is out of the Queftion and 
entirely at his Eafe, can do it with Succefs. When the Vapours form a Circle round the Moon, 
every one fays, We Jhall have Wind. When we fee Sweat upon the Stones, we are told it will 
rain. Whence does it proceed, that from thefe Caufes the mod Ignorant can conclude what the 
Effect will be: And that in the Affairs of Life, mod People, who are otherways very clear 
fighted, do not perceive the natural Connexion between certain Effedts and certain Caufes ? It is be- 
caufe Intereft or Fortune trouble us without: One Man has his Hopes, and an other his Fears. 
Prejudices, form’d by our Pafllons, poffefs us within. We have an Inclination for one thing, and 
an Averfion for another. 

Formerly, Shan kyu ywen having obferved Wang yen , pronounced without any Scruple, that he 
would deceive the whole Empire and render the People unhappy. Qyio J'wen yang having exa¬ 
mined Lu ki: If ever, laid he, this Man is advanced, it will be at the Expences of our Pofterity. 
O how much more furely may we at prefent, pronounce what the infallible Confequences of ad¬ 
vancing (||) a certain Man will be! For in fhort, according to what Hiftory relates to us of Wanyeng, 
he was a very dexterous Hypocrite, and had a certain natural Air of Politenefs and Gentlcnels, 
which he abufed, in order to furprize and gain thole whom it was his Intereft to pleafe. He was 
a Rogue and a Cheat: But he was neither covetous nor malicious. Under a Prince lefs weak than 
Whey ti was, Wang yen could have occafioned no Trouble. 

As for Lu ki, he was indeed a very bad Man, and capable of undertaking any thing: But he had 
neither Knowledge nor Politenefs. His Air, his Difcourfe, and his Manners, were every where for¬ 
bidding. No Prince, but one as weak as Te tjong, would have fuffer’d himfelf to be govern’d by 
a Man of fuch a Character. From all this we may conclude, that the Predictions of Shan kyu 
ywen and ^uofen yang, about Wang yen and L-u ki, may yet appear not entirely infallible. 

At prefent a Man is raifed, who has continually in his Mouth the fineft Maxims of Confucius 
and Lau tfe, but in his Conduct he follows the Example of (§) Qiian chong ; he has formed a 
Retinue of certain Literati, whofe Fortunes are diiproportioned to their Ambition: They and he 
have in their Conferences, formed a particular Jargon of their own. They give one another new 
Names, and ftrive with one another, who fliall beftow the greateft Encomiums upon this School 
Mafterof theirs, A Man needs not flick to fay, that Hyen jen ywen or Mong tfe, are revived. 
Let us examine him a little nearer. At the Bottom he is a very bad Man, who conceals under 

certain 

Philofophy, Let us a Ik Wang ngan Jl.e a Quellion : If van- 
quiiliing ones felf fo, as even voluntarily to renounce the Defo e 
of revenging a Father’s Death, anil to leave Vengeance to that 
which you call 7i tn, would r.ot be a more compleat Conijuell of 
yourfelfj and lhew greater Submiifion to what you call 1\m ? 
This Quellion would no doubt puzzle him : He would find this 
Doftrine iublimc: He would hardly fay, No. And if he be 
Jincerd, he will find wherewithal to correft him, by attentively 
ccnfidering my Words. [If this Doftrine be taken in too drift 
a Senfe, no Man foould purfue a Criminal, Wickedncfs will 
abound, and penal Laws become ufelefs. 

(||; Wan ngan/her 

(§) The Minilter of When torg, the King of r !f., very fkilful 
at harafling the People. 


(*) The Regard which the Chinefe have for their ancient Sa¬ 
ges, and their Books that are acknowledged as King, is fuch, 
that when any thing containing in them, is clearly proved 
to be contrary to Reafon, they fay, that it muft not be attributed 
to thefe great Men. If any thing is found in their King that is 
plainly triffling, they chnfe to fay, that it is a Corruption of the 
Text, or an Addition of after Ages, rather then to allow that 
their King originally had any tiling in it that is bad. [Is not 
this a much better Way of faving the Credit of their Canonical 
Books, than that of juitifyingfuch PafTages, and maintaining the 
Doftrines contain’d in them to be good and rational? 

(t) This foppofes that he is an only Son, and -without Male If- 
foe. Tho 1 Wang ngan /he does not exprefs this to be the Calc. 

(X) We here p erceive the Superiority of Chriflianity over 
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certain Appearances, as much as he poffibly can, a very extraordinary Malice and Avarice, ]„ 
one Word ,Wang yen and Lu hi, may be both found in one and the fame Man. You may judoe 
what we are then to expert ^ , 

As to his outfide Appearance: To warn onesFace, and to clean ones Cloaths, are Cares that every 
one takes about himfelf; on the contrary, he affeCts a fordid Air, his Habits are Worfted, his Dyet 
very near the fame with that of Dogs and Hogs. His Head looks always like that of a Prifoner, 
and his Face like that of a Man in deep Mourning. At every other Turn he is citing Sentence’s 
from our Kim f, but is far from praCtifing them in his ConduCt. It is ordinary enough, that a Man, 
who againft common Senfe, and the moft reafonable Inclinations of Nature, ftrikes into Singularity 
and a if equivocal Outfide Appearance, is at the Bottom a bad Man, and wants to difguife himfelf. 
This is the Method which lya Jhutyau and Key fang took, for infinuating themfelvesatthe Court 
of Fey, where they turned every thing upfide down. This too is the Path which this Perfoa 
treads t Notwithftanding of the good Intentions of an equitable Prince who is zealous for good 
Order, and notwithftanding of the Capacity of a great and a wife Minifter, I fee him ready to 
ftep into the higheft Honours which he has always in his Eye. If this lhall happen, (I dare to fay 
this with a great deal more certainty, than what was formerly Paid about Wang yen and Lu hi) it 
will be for the Curfe of the Empire. If he is flopp’d on his Road, and banifhed, the Generality 
of Mankind who are not acquainted with him, will not fail to blame and to cry out again ft me, 
It is a Lofs, will they fay, he was a Man of Merit: Su fynn has carried his Diflruft and Sufpici- 
ons too far. But xf he continues to go on, and if he takes fome Steps that ftill remain for him 
to take; the Sufferings of the Empire willjuftify my Prediction. I lhall then be looked upon as 
a Prophet: but how fmall a Confideration is this to a Man who has the Good of the Empire at 
Heart? 

Wang ngan Jhe became Minifter of State: In the Collection from which thefe Pieces are taken, 
there are a great many Remonftrances againft a Regulation invented by him, which tended to ruin 
the People: The Memory of this Regulation is curfed to this Day, fo that the Prediction of Su 
fynn was in fome Meafure juftified. 

Difcoutfe of Yu tfing againft Auguries, and the Hiftoriam who relate them and cry them up. 

H O W great Men were our ancient Kings! Their Words- were as fo many Maxims which 
might have ferved for Laws to all the World: And their Actions as fo many Patterns to 
all Ages: Yet notwithftanding the vaft Wifdom and Virtues of thefe great Men, they ftill 
diftrufted themfelves, They were afraid of relaxing and forgeting themfelves. In order that 
•they might be kept in Exercife, or corrected in Cafe of Need, they had always an Officer amongft 
others of theirTrain, whole Buiinefs it was to remark their Words and Actions, to pafs an equitable 
Judgment upon them, and to tranfmit them to future Ages. Such was the principal Employ¬ 
ment of Pliftorians in their firft Inftitution. Their keeping the Regifter of Months and Days, 
in order to give Notice of the Times appointed for Ceremonies, was only an Acceffion to this 
Poft. The ancient Books contained the Words of our ancient Emperors. The Book which is 
entituled fan hi, and that which is called Chun tfytl, the one of which was written at Lfft, and 
the other at Lit, are Hiftories ih which their Actions and Difcourfes, their Conventions and Trea¬ 
ties, their Good and their Evil, their Succefs and their Mifcarriages, are all tranfmitted. 

As for Auguries and Omens, thefe Books pay no Regard to them. When we come down to 
the Hiftory of the Han, we find that they are collected and delivered with Care ; fometimes it Was 
a kind of Chi, a Angular Plant of a reddilh Colour ; fometimes it was a wild Goofe entirely 
White, here it was a Spring of fweet Wine, and there a fugar’d Dew. Under one Reign, fome 
extraordinary Cloud was remarked. Under another, an antique precious Vafe was found. All 
this was attributed as the EffeCt of the Virtue of the reigning Prince, or as a certain Prefage of 
his Succefs. Never did wife wholelbme Antiquity look upon a Hiftory as being defective* for not 
containing any thing of this Nature. And if the Author of a Hiftory amufes himfelf in colleft- 
ing thefe kind of Affairs, he certainly deviates from the original Defign of Hiftory. 

As for me, I fay that the Happinefs or. Unhappinels of States depends on Virtue and Vice, and 
not on thefe pretended good or bad Auguries. That which rendered the Reign of Tau famous, 
was the Union which he eftablilhed among his Neighbours, and the good Intelligence he promot¬ 
ed among the different Kingdoms. Shun could diftinguilh from among his Officers, and banilb 
from his Court, four bad Men ; and could employ fixteen others equally able and virtuous. By 
this he principally prov’d himfelf to be the worthy Succeffor of Tau. Tu knew how to drain off 
the Waters, and to prepare the Grounds for Culture. This made him famous, and rendered him 
the Succeffor of Shun. The Profperity of Ching tang was owing to his uncommon Charity - 
The hereditary Virtue, which had for many Generations fubfifted in the Family of thefc 
directed him upon the Throne. Can it be denied, that thefe Emperors independent °f 
Omens, were very wife Princes, and reigned happily ? On the other Hand, (*) §uey ruined hinafeil 
by his intolerable: Pride and ftupid Expences. (f) Sin by his tyrannic Cruelty, (J) Li vang by « 
Exactions, and (+) T)w vang by his Luxuries, made themfelves odious and contemptible. 
dependency of all Prodigies or bad Omens, thefe Princes always were, and always juftly b; 


(*) The laflEi 
n.;med Kye. 
it) The kill E11 


r of the Dynafly Hya, he was commonly commonly named Chew. 

... c . y (t) Two bad Princes 

of the Sba/ig or big Dynafly. Hewas whom the. Dynaily went 


of the Dynafly, 
to decay. 


Cfotv. Und*. 
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reckoned Men without Capacity ; and their Reigns, which were full of Trouble and Condition, 
will be always held in Deteflation. 

It is laid, that in the Times of tbeS/xz/zg- under Kau tfong, Mulberry-Trees and Rice were feen to 
grow fpontaneoully in the Palace : That this Prodigy was interpreted, as being very unfavourable j 
and the People were frightned with it. And yet that Emperor retrieved this Dynafty, which was 
going to decay. Under King kong the Prince of Song , Aftrologers tells us, that two Conftellati- 
ons were feen to mingle. Notwithftanding of the frightful Appearance of thefe Omens, it was 
to King kong , that the State of Song owed its Repofe and Security. This is a Proof, that when a 
Prince has the Wifdom and Virtue that is requifite to the Rank he poflefics, thefe monftrous 
Events can never hurt him. Ngay kong the King of Lu caught a (*) Unicorn ; and notwithfiand- 
ing of that good Omen, that Prince being expelled out of his State, was obliged to take Refuge 
in the Kingdom of (f) Wey. Under Ping ti it was laid, that the (;£) Pong whang were heard to 
ling; and Wonders were expected from this; yet Fang pwen ufurp’d the Throne, and interrupted 
the Han Dynafty. This proves, that if a Prince is without Underftanding and Virtue, it is in 
vain for him to flatter bimfelf with what is called happy Prefages. 

It is true, that Corfufius in the Chun tjyu , has pointed out the Eclipfes of the Sun, the Earth¬ 
quakes, the finking in of Mountains, the falling of Stars, and the Birth and Changes of certain 
Infects. But this did not proceed from his loving to colled extraordinary things, or to fwell his 
Book : His Defign was to induce the Princes, to enter into themfelves at the Sight of theie Prodi¬ 
gies, and to excite them by Means of the Dread thereof, to corrcdt their Vices, to cultivate Virtue, 
and to re-eftablifh good Order in the Empire. Befides, that he might not be fufpe&ed of fuppof- 
ing the Happinefs or Unhappinefs of States, and the good or bad Succefs of Princes to depend on 
thefe Events, he exprefsly finifhed his Book with the Difafter of Ngay kong , under whom an (§) 
Unicorn had appeared. Tu tfing then relates certain PafTagcs of the Hiftory of the Han , and* 
deplores the Blindnefs of fome Princes in this Point. In fhort, one of the Emperors of the Dy- 
nafty Han, declared againft thefe Auguries, and publickly blamed the Officers of the Provinces, 
who prognofticated happy Prefages. As this Talent became again in Ufe tinder the Dynafty 
Song, Tu tfing exhorts the Prince coaboliih them, and to found the Happinefs of his.Reign upon 
Virtue, and the Love of his People. 

The yth of theYiars named( a) Hi ning, Chinkye having had aCommiJJion in the Provinces, and having 
been an Eye Witnefs of the People's Mifery, painted down what he had feen upon a Sheet of Paper 
in order to prefent it to the Emperor: Wang ngan fhe who was then Prime Minifter , knew very 
well , that this Mifery of the People was attributed to the new Regulation of which he was Au¬ 
thor : On this Account , he did all be could to flop the Advices that were given at Court. Chin 
kye ufed a Stratagem , and conveyed his Sheet to the Emperor with the following Difcourfe. 

S I R; I my felf have feen the Ruin which the Grafs-hoppers made laft Summer. There have 
been great Droughts throughout all the Autumn and the Winter. The End of the Spuing is 
now come, and yet the leaft Rain has not fallen. The great Draughts has ruined Hie Corns. It 
has hindered the fmaller Grains, even the Peafe, to be fown. The Price of Rice is exorbitant, and 
every Day encreafes. All the World is melancholy and alarmed. Out of ten of your Subjects, 
there are nine who believe they have reafon to fear, that they fhall very foon die of Mifery. Thus, 
without any Regard to the prohibitory Edi&s, their young Trees have been cut in the Spring. 
They have Allied in all die Rivers and in all the Lakes. Every one of your Subjects endeavour 
to find wherewithall, to pay your Officers who dun them, and how they mail buy a (|j) 
Shin of Rice. Thus the Trees are rained in the Country, and the fifhing which is hindered 
from propagating, is deftroyed in the Lakes and the Rivers. Befides the Barbarians infult China. 

What is the Caufe of thefe Diforders ? No other, except that your Officers at the Court and in 
the Provinces, do not follow Virtue and Reafon as the Rules of their Conduct, Alas! Nothing 
is more eafy and more common, then to open a Way to great Calamities. But nothing is more 
difficult or more rare, than to perceive their Approach at a Diftance. They are like Storms that 
from almoft infenfibleCaufes, form and fwell by degrees, but pour forth all of a hidden with ah un- 
controlable Rapidity, and a reftlefs Violence. When Blood runs in Rivlets over the Fields, then 
the moft Stupid can cry out, Allis loft! Terrible Misfortune ! Difmal Difajler ! Wifdom confifts 
not, in deploring thefe Accidents when they happen, but in preventing their Caufes by effectually 
forefeeing them, and by averting the Evil whether it threatens, or if it actually has begun. 

The Evils which I have laid before you are not paft Remedy. I only beg your Majefty not to 
lofe Time, but immediately to open your Treafures and your Granaries, for the Relief of the Mi- 
ferable, and above all things, to annuli thefe burdenfome Regulations which are the modern Inven¬ 
tions of your Minifter?, but far from being fuggefted by Wifdom and Virtue. By thefe Means, 
you, anfweripg the Intentions of Tyen } may hope tp caufe the Irregularities of the Seafons to 
ceafe, to draw down plentiful and propitious Showers, to reftore Life to your expiring People, 
.and for many Generations to feeure the Happinefs and Glory of your Family. 

It is commonly laid, that is is of Importance, that a Prince and the Officers who govern under 
him, Chould muturaliy know one another to the Bottom of the Heart. How different is it now- 
Vol. I. 7, c a - da >' sl 

($) The Unicorn or the KilitiJ. fov it is dcmbtfull if the Uni¬ 
corn is underllood by thefe Words. 

Some (||) r l he Name of a Meafore, and is diffident for to fervea 
Man who has not hard Labour for a Day. 

(\) That is, tiie-th Year of Chiu tfing. 


(*) The Ch'mfi cal! jt IQ ling. 

(+) The Name of a Kingdom. 

(j) A Creature that is famous, and perhaps fabulous. 
Ewomans have tranilsited it Eagle. 
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a-daysl Notwithftanding of my weak Abilities, I fee in your Majefty, a Heart full of paternal 
Tendemefs for your People. Ever fince your Acceffion to the Throne, you have given a thoufand 
lining In (lances of this. Of the feveral Meafures propofed to you, you have many times em- 
bmcccf that which was mod favourable for your People; and you have nothing fo much at Heart, 
as the Lives and Properties of your Subjeds. You defirc that they may live longer and happier’ 
if it be poffible, than the Subje&s of Tan and Shun ever did : That is your Ambition ; and not to 
fluff your Coffers, and to heap up more Wealth than there is in all the Empire befides. Doubt- 
Iefs you are far from valuing yourfelf upon a thing fo unworthy of a wife Man and a good Prince, 
But your Officers, both at Court and in the Provinces, either have not penetrated, or would not 
enter into the retir’d Sentiments of your Heart: Among them there is nothing but Exadions, Pu- 
nifhments and Cruelties. Your People, who are fubjedto Tyen and to you, are reduced to the ut- 
moft Extremities. Your Officers who are the Caufe, fee-all this coolly and calmly, without ap¬ 
plying the leaft Relief thereto. You being fuch as I know you to be, and they being of the 
Charader I have painted, what can we exped from fuch an oppofite Refemblance ? 

I don’t know what your Officers pretend. What I know is, that they are every Day filling 
upon new Expedients in the Art of Ways and Means of amafing Riches, in which they follow 
no other Rules but their own Humour and Caprice. At this, I fay within myfelf; Have there then 
been unhappy Ages and Reigns, without virtuous or able Perfons? Mnft this be attributed to 
the Prince’s bad Choice of Minifters, or to their own ill Government. In happy Antiquity, private 
Perfons of all Ranks, Men and Women, even to the Workmen in the Fields, and the Cutters of 
Wood, were Zealous for the State. Each endeavoured to affift his Prince in the bed; Manner he 
could. At prefent, Zeal is wanting even in the Body of. the Cenfors. They are all Dumb: 
or if any of them fpeak, it is with the View of providing for his own Safety, by excufing 
himfelf from a Poll: which he has not the Courage to fulfill worthily j while your Minif¬ 
ters with infatible Avarice, purfue what is called Intereft, in fo bale and unworthy a Manner, that 
there is not a Man of Wifdom or Virtue in the Empire, who has the leaft Correfpondcnce with 
them or will even fpeak to them as they pals by. 

Is this to be attributed to the Times ? Is this to be attributed to your Majefty ? When I would 
attribute it to the Times, my Memory immediately inftruds me that Tan and Shun had a Whan 
Ki, and fuch others: That Ching tang. and Ven vang had an I and Lyu : That under the Dynafty 
Han and Tang, all the good Princes had virtuous zealous Officers: That there were Men of the 
lame Charader ever fmce the Beginning of your Dynafty, under your illuftrious Anceftors: That 
there had been feen in feveral Times, the fame Correfpondence betwixt the Prince and his Mini¬ 
fters, as there is betwixt the Heart and the Members in the Human Body.. It was an admirable 
Concert regulated by the Voice of the Prince. AUconfpired together for the Good of the State. 
And in all the State, fuch a perfed Correfpondence was fenfible. Under your Reign, Things are 
other ways; you are all Clemency and Gentlenefs, and your Minifters the Reverie. 

If this cannot be attributed to the Difference of the Times, it rauft proceed from your Majefty 
not following a good Method in the Choice of your Servants, and in the Manner of your Go¬ 
vernment; this requires your Attention: It concerns the Intereft of your Houfe to make a better 
Choice, and.to keep a ftrider Hand over thole you chufe. A Perfon who accidently and occa- 
fionally receives. a Meal from another, teftifies his Gratitude, of which he is void for his Father 
who has maintained him for fo many Years. This Abufe is frequent enough among the meaneft 
People. At prefent, it is leen to prevail among the Minifters of the firft Rank. It i? a received 
Maxim, that Prince and People ought to look upon themfelves as Father and Son. With much 
more Reafbn ought thefe Minifters and other great Officers, whom the Prince diftinguifhes by 
large Penlions, and by luperior Honours, to Ihow him the Gratitude and Zeal of dutiful Sons. 

WB ^ one Fland, a Prince full of Goodnefs, and jealous of the Happinefs 

of his State: On the other, Officers, who being latisfied with living upon their Appointments, 
look upon their Prince not as their Father, but as a Stranger or a Paffenger, and are equally indiffe¬ 
rent with Regard to the Evils that afflid, or the Dangers that threaten, the State. Is any thing 
mote dcploi able than this? Some lay, for the Excufe : I confine my felf within my own Sphere’, 1 
acquit my felf of my own Office ; I am not concern'd, and it is none of my Bufneji to be troubled 
about any thing elfe . . Wretched Excufes f' It is true, that there are different Ranks and Polls about 
p. Com t; but each, in his refpedive. Station, as a good Son owes his Prince, all the Zeal and 
Loyalty he can pay him, to be defedive in any thing of this Kind, is worfe than one’s difoblig- 
! n 8 mperior Officer by doing his Duty ; and what are all the Advantages he can reap front 
hH Favour with Men, when put in the Ballance with the Misfortune of offending (*) Whang tyen? 

for my Shaie, I fee well, that in certain Palaces almoft as much refpeded, and more powerful 
than yours, the Advice I give you, would have been taken as an Inlultand Rafhnefs. I know to what 
expofe my felf: But ten thoufand Deaths, fhall not daunt me : Behold, what encourages me- 
J n and his Orders, which are above all, claims my Refped; the Honour of my Prince and 
ius family which is next to Tyen, my Zeal; and the People, who are next to the Prince, 
,my Compaffion: Were I to be cut in Pieces; What am I to be fpar’d on fuch an Ocrafton ? 
An Infea is.cruffi’d ; and who values it? 

! am returnU from executing a Cotnmiffion, which oblig’d me to travel through a good 
Numbei of the Provinces, through which your Troops have march’d. A Man, in feeing the 

tatc in wJllch the People are, would be apt to fay, that there is not a Perfon in the Em¬ 
pire 

(*) Leaven, The Empcrof, 
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pire who is charg’d with the Care of them, nor any who is in the lea ft touch’d with theft 
Calamities. Husbands hire out their Wives; Fathers fell their Children ; the neareft Relations 
feparate and difperfe abroad on all Quarters. Every thing in the Field is ruin’d : neither the 
Mulberry nor the Fruit-Trees are Ijpar’d. The Ilavock is irreparable. Many pull down their 
Houfes, and fell the Materials out in Parcels. One Man is harrafs’d for Money, another for 
Gain. But the moft mercilefs Creditors are your Officers and their Commiflaries. The poor 
People languiffi under their Oppreffion. One cannot view fo much Mifery without having 
his Heart rent. I don’t fpeak by Hearfay : I have feen all I lay before you : I put every thing 
down, on the very Day it happen’d, in my Journal; and from thefe Journals, when put toge¬ 
ther, I have drawn up a Sketch in which it is all reprelented. As I have put nothing in it but 
what 1 have feen, your Majefty may judge that what my Draught contains, is not the Hundreth 
Part of what has paft ; tho’ I doubt not but what it contains will be more than lufficicnt to 
touch your Majefty, to draw Sighs from your Breaft, and Tears from your Eyes. But what 
would be your Grief if you faw what palfes at a greater Diftance, where, as 1 am informed, 
the Mifery is yet greater. I join this Supplication to my Sketch ; I beg your Majefty to examine 
both the one and the other; if, after mature Deliberation, you (*) execute what I propole, and 
if in the Space of ten Days it does not rain, order my Head to be cut off, as being a Man dif- 
refpedtful to 'Tyen, and undutiful to his Prince: but if, in effect, you ffiall reap Advantage from 
my Advice, I fhall be fo far from expecting any Reward, that I ffiall always look upon my felf 
as culpable, for having prefum’d to aft out of my Sphere. 

Chin tfong having receiv’d this Draught and Supplication,examin’d them without ffiewing them 
to any Body, fending up frequent and heavy Sighs; then putting thefe Writings in his Sleeve, 
he (hut himfelf up in the innermoft Part of his Palace, getting no Sleep for a whole Night. 
Next Morning he iffued out his Orders conceived in eighteen Articles, which perfectly anfvver’d 
what Clung kye had propofcd ; and caufed great Acclamations of Joy and Gratitude among 
the People. Chin tfong, when he iffued out that Order, publiffied a Declaration, wherein with 
a great deal of Modefty he excus’d himfelf, and prefled his People to advife him. On the third 
Day a very plentiful Shower fell, which reach’d a great Way round. The Minifters entering 
in order to congratulate the Emperor, he fhew’d them the Supplication, and the Sketch of 
Ching kye: To this he added a Reprimand, for which they thank’d him upon their Knees. 
Wang ngan fit? feme Days after fought Leave to be retire. People knew very well why, and 
who had been the Informer againft him. Thus Ching kye was expofed to all the Creatures of 
Wang ngan [he. They difeover’d that the Addrefs, with which he had convey’d his Advice to 
the Emperor, was, to fend a Courier in the Manner of the (f) Yu tfc, who were inftigated to 
demand Juftice. Ching kye loft his Poft, was lent as Magiftrate to Ing chew , and the Impofts 
foon return’d. 

In the Collection from which thefe Pices are drawn, after that which I have juft now tran¬ 
sited, there follows one of Su fie prefented to the lame Emperor (J) Chin tfong. Su fie goes 
a good deal more roundly to work with him than Ching kye did. This Difcourfc is divided into 
three Points. In the firft he proves, that the Prince can have no Strength, but in the Affec¬ 
tions of his Subjeds. lie then exhorts him to do all that he could to gain them. All this Point 
turns on the lame Matter upon which Ching kye has touched, namely, the new Impofts, and 
the new Regulations invented by Wang ngan fie. In the the fecond Point, Su fie exhorts 
Chin tfong to promote good Morals and Virtue in his Empire. He fays, that upon this, 
more than upon all his Wealth, depends his Force and Continuance upon the Throne. He 
proves this by Hiftory. One of the Means above others he propofes is, to remove from Polls 
all Men, who tho’ they had Capacity, wanted Virtue. This is always levelled at Wang ngan 
fie, and'to fuch others. The third Point is upon the Maintenance of the Laws: He makes 
this principally reft upon the Ufefulnefs of Remonftrances. On this Head he bewails, that 
the Tribunals eftablilhed throughout all Ages are now become mute: He then acquaints the 
prince that a formidable Authority intimidates them: This is fpoke againft the Minifters, and 
and particularly againft Wang ngan Jhd. He exhorts the Prince to fupport the Authority and 
Liberty of thefe Tribunals, to fill them with Men of Weight and Authority, whofe Under- 
ftandin 0 ' may be ufeful to him, and whofe unffiaken Firmnefs may keep the Minifters in Awe. 
As we have feen thefe Affairs treated of in feveral Difcourfes, and as this of Su fid is long, I 
only given the Contents of it, without tranflating it. ■ 

Some Advantages which the Emperor Chin tfong had gain'd over a neigbouring Nation had put him 

into the Humour of making War. Chang fang ping, who was in Pofi , refolv'd to di/wade him 
from it by a Remonjlrance. As he did not write well himfelf he apply d to Su lire, who drew 

tip for him the following Piece. 

S I R The Love of War and of Women are two Paffions which appear very different from 
one another : They however have been compar’d, and at leaft referable each other,^ in fo far 
as, that the Latter in many Refpeds hurts the Health, and cuts ffiort the Life of a Prince who 

is 


(*) Firft, to open his Granaries and Treafures for. the 
Relief of the Miferable. Secondly, to abolifh the new Im¬ 
ports, and the new Regulations which were burdenfome to the 
People, 


(f) In order to make his Papers come to the Emperor’* 
Hand, he had ufed the Way which is referv’d only to the I aye. 

. (•£) He was the Son of Su fain. Author of the Portrait of 
Wan/, r.ian fie, which it tranflaied above. 
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is tainted with if, in like manner, the former many Ways injures the State, which tnuft 
infallibly perifh when its Prince abandons himfelf to this Paffion. Our ancient and wife Kin*-, 
never made War but when they were indifpenfably oblig’d to do it. If they gain’d an Ad¬ 
vantage over their Enemies, the Fruits of their Vi&ory were a long and a happy Peace. And 
if t [ K b y C ame by the word, their Jmiles were not of fuch Confequence as to reduce them to 
Extremities. Different Meafures were purfued in Times more modern. Our Princes thta 
wantonly made War, only becaufe fuch was their Will. Thus whether Sticcefs or Difafe, 
attend it, War is always a very pernicious Thing. Are they victorious? The bad Confequenccs 
of War don’t fail to break out, tho’ perhaps later, yet not lefs fatally. Are they vanquiih'd ? 
Their Defeat always has very terrible Effects, but neverthelefs not fo()|) dangerous as thole that 
commonly attend a Courfe of Victories. 

A wile Prince who has gone to the Bottom of this Truth does not fuffer himfelf to be hur¬ 
ried away with the Ardor of fignalizing himfelf by his Exploits, nor even to tempt his Fortune 
by the Hopes of a Vi&ory, tho’ almoft certain. He attentively weighs the Evil's of War, and 
never refolves upon it but’ as the laft Tentative. Is a hundred thoufand Men brought into the 
Field ? Every thing is in Motion. Large Sums are every Day expended, Millions of Families 
harraffed, the Coffers and Granaries of the Prince drain’d, the People impoverifh’d, and Cold 
and Hunger prevail. People, affemble, they fteal, they pillage, and fpread Alarms and Con- 
fufxon throughout all the Empire. The Dying, the Wounded, the Sufferers, bieak out iu 
Murmurs againft the Prince, and bring upon him, as a Chaflifement, Inundations, Droughts, 
and fuch like Plagues. Sometimes thefe are occafioned by a General, who being at the Head 
of an Army, who he knows is devoted to him, puts what Value he has a mind upon Ids 
Services. Sometimes by the Subalterns and Soldiers, who being check’d, dilband or rebel. Iu 
fliort, War draws along with it a thoufand and a thoufand Inconveniences: and the Curies of 
fo many innocent People who fuffer by it, cannot fail to affed the Prince who loves it, and 
thofe who advife him to it. Plow many Princes either p'affionately fond of War, or too ealy 
in engaging in it, have proved this by their Misfortunes. 

Do not let us, in God’s Name, fpeak of thofe who have perifh’d by fhameful Defeats, con- 
fider only to what they, whom Vidory feems to have followed, have been reduc’d by their 
Succefs. Shi whang becoming Emperor by the Deflrudion of fix Kingdoms, into which China 
was at that Time divided, wanted to pufh his Conquefts further. He attack’d (*) Hu and 
Twe: What the Empire fuffer’d in fupporting thefe Wars is inexpreffible. Shi whang was 
obftinate, and extended the Bounds of his Empire, a good deal beyond what our three famous 
Dynafties poifefs’d. But when he died he left Things in fuch a Situation, that the Mold about 
his Tomb was fcarce dry when Euljhi, his Son and Succeffor, loft his Empire and Life at 
once. 

Under the Han Dynafty, Vii ti being willing to make his beft of what Fen ti and King tl 
his Predeceffors had faved, and of the Plenty which their Reign had introduced throughout all 
the Empire, undertook great Wars. After having fubjedted and fubdued the (J) Hyong nu in the 
North, he attack’d and fubdued a great many other Kingdoms towards the Weft. Every Year 
brought about fome new Enterprize, and almoft always a new Succefs. At laft, in the Year 
named Kyenywe, the fatal Coniequences of thefe Wars broke out: More than one Chi he® 
(§) began to ftir in the Empire. Thefe Troubles lafted for thirty long Years, and cut off great 
Numbers of People. There happen’d on Account of fome Sorceries, a remarkable Mifender- 
ftanding between the Emperor and his Son; a Mifundcrftanding which made Seas of Blood 
ftream through the Capital of the Empire, ruined the .young Prince, and deeply affefted his 
Father. Vu ti indeed bethought himfelf, and grew more moderate and repented. But it was 
too late, for he had fpent too many Years in War and Confufion. 

Ven ti, the Founder of the Dynafty 5 W, was no fooner Mailer of what lyes toward the 
South of (-{-) Kyang, than he undertook feveral Expeditions againft the Barbarians. Yang ti , 
his, Son and Succeffor, vigorouily purfued them : He reduced powerful Kingdoms, and ren¬ 
der d himfelf very formidable abroad; but the Poople at home being overburdened detefted and 
curfed him : ,He gave Occafion to Rebellions on all Sides; and thefe Troubles foon put an End 
to this Dynafty. 

(*) ^ a y tf on £ having, with a furprizing Rapidity, fubdued Yu que, Kau chang, Yuyu, and 
other Countries, wanted to fignalize himfelf by fome Exploit ftill more remarkable: He then, 
without any Necefiity, undertook the War againft Lyau tong ; he marched in Perlon Mp 
the Korea, where he was unfuccefsfnl, and from, whence he return’d with Shame, TheJe 
Wars which he had begun, were ftill more unfeaibnably purfued under the Emprefs U, whok 
Conduct had well nigh ruiu’d the Yang Dynafty.. Yay tfong was a Prince whom ah t lw 
World allows to have had eminent Qualifications: To himfelf he was fevere ; to others, gentle, 
S? .MV. ’ a . nd in J% ent '> and y et he was very near falling into the Hands of his Enemies. 
His Poilenty, .immediately after him, was in great Danger of being ruin’d : Let it not be fM 
that their being fev’d was owing as a Reward to his Virtues: We oiwht to fev, that their 

° ' Dan- 

(II) Tills Is afterwards explain’d, 

C) Names of Countries. 

(•(•) Tartars. 

(j) A famous Rebel under Whang ti, according to the Ch 


ne/e Hiftorians. 

(f) The Name of the lined River in China. 

(*! .The fccond Emperor of the Ttmg Dynafty. 
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Dangers were to be attributed as a Punifhment of his wantonly making War. Let us return 
to the Point. 

Vil ti and Lay tfong loved War: As thefe Princes, in other Refpe&s had many great and 
amiable Qualifications, their military Expeditions did not entirely ruin them. Shi whang and 
Venti, like wife undertook great Wars: As in other Refpeds, they were cruel and deferable, the 
fudden Extinction of their Race was the Fruit of their Victories and Conquefts. Always when 
I fill upon thefe Paffages ofoour Hiftory, I (hut the Book, and diffolve in Tears : So much am I 
touched to fee that Princes, who had fo many great Qualifications, fhould be fogrofsly miftaken. 

O how much had it been to be wifhed, on their own Accounts, that thefe four Princes had firft 
met with fume remarkable Check} that thereby being difgufted at War, they might have been 
afraid to be again engag’d in it! Such a Check in this refpeCt, would have been highly for theirAd- 
vantage. Unhappily for them, they fucceeded in their Enterprizes. This Succefs warm’d them with 
an Ardour after Fame and Conqueft, but blinded them with Regard to all the Confequences: 

And this makes me fay, that if our Princes are victorious, the fatal Confequences of War are a 
little flower in their Advances} yet they are not lefs pernicious in their Effects : But when they 
are conquered, the melancholy Effects of their Defeats are commonly lefs dangerous. I beg that 
you would weigh this well. 

Sin tfong , a good natur’d peaceable Prince, who loved his People very much, reigned for a long 
Time, without ever once thinking of War. Under his Reign, Arms were cncruilcd with Ruff 
This long Peace rendered the Generals and other Officers of War, idle and negligent. 2 wen ban 
wanted to take Advantage of this Negligence. He invaded Ten ngan , Kingywen, Ling fu , and 
other Countries with a great Army. The Troops that oppos'd that Rebel, were defeated three or 
four times. Notwithftanding of thefe LolTes and the great Levies which they were oblig’d to 
make, not the leaft Murmur was heard all over the Empire. The War was happily finifhed, and 
without any bad Confequences,} how happened this? Becaufe they knew their Prince, and that 
beloved Peace. It was becaufe Tyen ti and $>uey pin faw much clearer than the People, that 
this was no Warfet on Foot by Avarice, Ambition, or Caprice, but pure Neceffity. 

Tyen has given you a great deal of Courage, and a lage extent of Genius. You have it in View 
to increafe the Wealth and Strength of the Empire. Scarce was you feated on the Throne, when 
you was feen to be curious about fine Arms, and anxious to be well ftor’d with them. The 
neighbouring States, and your Subjects being heeedful of your Actions, and Words, concluded, that 
your Inclinations were for War. Your Minifters then thought this as well as the others. But 
whether that they were more ignorant or lefs zealous, they took no Care wifely to oppole thefe 
growing Inclinations: Far lefs did the (*) Kyumi. The Cenfors themfelves were filent, and did not 
■give you the leaf! Advice on this Head, Thus your warlike Inclinations gather’d Strength without 
any Oppofition. Svc kyang and Whan kyang , Men naturally reftlefs, next came in Play: Thefe 
propos’d to you feveral Expeditions, as being advantagious and worthy of yourfelf} fume others 
of their Creatures approved of thefe Defigns. War was made, your Country exhaufted by 
fupporting it, and you were frequently defeated. In fhort, the Wars in the Years Kang ting and 
Kingli, which have always been deplored, were not near fo deplorable as thefe. Tyen was irritated, 
the People exafperated, the Soldiers in the Frontiers difeontented, the Court tumultuous and a- 
larm’d, and your Majefty was reduced for whole Months, to make only one Meal a-Day, and 
that too, pretty late. Behold in what thefe Expeditions, from which you promifed yourfelf fo 
much Advantage and Glory, ended. Whence proceeded this? It was becaufe you yourfelf fought 
for War, without being oblig’d to make it} and your Troops were lefs animated againft the Ene¬ 
my than againft you. 

Afflicting as thefe Loffes were, on the one Hand, it was on the other,' a lingular Favour which 
Whangtyen did you in confideration of your Anceftors, by making you reenter into yourfelf. Alas! 

The Favour was ufelefs to you, You got about you fome Men of triffiing Capacities, unable to 
go to the Bottom of Matters. Their flattering Difcourfes and Inclinations, allowed you to fee 
nothing in thefe Defeats, but the Shame attending them. You was pofitive to wipe all that away 
by fome .Victory. Thence proceeded the Expeditions of Hi ho, Mey /ban, and Yu hi. They 
indeed fucceeded better than the Former; but can thefe Wars be deemed fuccefsful, which occafi- 
oned the Death of fo many Perfons of all Ages, drain’d your State, exhaufted your tributary 
Princes, and whofe whole Fruit confifts in the Poffeffion of certain ufelefs Lands, and the 
empty Name of Conqueror. 

Dazled by the falfe Luftre of this Reputation, without refleding upon the real Evils which 
thefe Wars had occafioned, you undertook a new War againft (-}-) Ngan r ou. The Expence for • 
the Convoys was extravagant. A prodigious Number of Men died in the Averages. Your Ar¬ 
my of xoo,ooo Men, while you were heaping up Amunition and Provifions, was ruined by 
Sicknefs before they came in Sight of the Enemy. This unexpected Misfortune feemed to have 
cooled you warlike Ardor. But that Paffion foon revived. Behold another Army in the Field : 

Your Troops under the Con dud of Li-lyen, had fome Advantages; and your Majefty was in 
Raptures at it. You ordered them to advance, and it appeared, that that at the Bottom of your 
Heart, you looked upon thefe neighbouring States as a lure and an eafy Conqueft. 

The Defigns of Tyen are difficult to fathom. As for me, I refped and dread them. When 
in a whole Campaign your Army fights one pitch’d Battle, and comes off vi&orious. Couriers im- 
Vol. I. 7 D mediately 

* This was the Name of certain Oflicers who form'd a Conn- 01) Now called Tong king, 
cil iui the 4>tairs (f War. 
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mediately fly about, and you fend Advices of your Victory over all. The great Officers of your 
Court crowd to give you joy of your Victory in Writing, as ufual. They ftrive who ihali mag. 
nify the Succefs moft, and who fliall beft turn a Complement to pleafe you. 

In the mean time, a great Number of your Subjects, whofe Lives the Sword has cut off, l ve 
dead on the Field of Battle. The Ways are full of People who faint under the Fatigues of the 
Convoys. Your People in a great many Places, being overburthen’d with their Subfidies and the 
Cruelty of the Colleftors, abandon their Dwellings, and wander up and down. Hufbands fell 
their Wives, and nothing isfeen overall the Country, but People who are all pale, emaciated, and 
ready to hang themfelves in Difpair. Here a poor old Man weeps over a Son, who was the foie 
Support of his gray Hairs. There, a Son bewails the Lois of a Father, to whom the War had 
hindered him from paying the moft effential Duties. On one Hand is an Orphan, and on the 
other a Widow, who fends up the moft wofull Cries. Your Majefty neither hears nor fees any 
thing of this Kind. 

It is almoft like your Meals, in which you are fometimes ferved with Beef, Mutton, or other 
well dreft Meats, and you eat heartily: But if before your Meal, you were to fee thofe Animals 
under the Hands of the Butcher, firft to bellow and defend themfelves, then to yeild to Force, be 
knock’d on the Head, and have their Throats cut; then ftretch’d on the Table, mangled, and 
hack’d in Pieces: Notwithftanding of all the dreffing that could be given them, when they are 
ferved up to your Table, the Knife and Fork would drop out of your Hands, and you would 
not have the Heart to eat them. How would your Majefty behave, could you with your own 
Eyes, behold the frightful Sight of fo many dying Men, and hear with your Ears, the difmal 
Groans of fo many others, who think themfelves wretched in living ? How can you relifh the 
News of Vi&ory, and the Congratulations attending it ? Believe me, tho’ you had as able Gene¬ 
rals, as well chofen Men, as ftrong Armies, and as large Provifions of Money and Provifions, 
as the four Princes whom I have mentioned ; yet being inftru&ed by their Example in the fatal 
Effects, which even the moft happy Wars in Appearance produce, you ought wifely to dread to 
engage in them without Neceffity. How much better Reafon have you to fear* this in the pre- 
fent Situation of Things. Your Officers are not to be compared to theirs. The public Treafures 
and Granaries are already exhaufted. You have fcarce wherewithal! to pay to the Officers of 
the Empire, their ordinary appointments, and the LargefTes made at (*) Nan kyau, which are 
of fo ancient Ufage, have been for a long time retrenched. 

However great your Capacity may be, it appears to me, that to ftir in fuch Circumftances, 
is a very dangerous thing. Sickneffes follow, and encreafe, Famine. The Robbers from the Eaft 
and the North, feeing you employed elfewhere, renew their Robberies. If, while you are engag’d 
in a War of your own making, the People being overwhelmed with always fupplyingnew Subfi¬ 
dies, at length lofe Patience, join with, or imitate the Robbers: You will be then reduced to that 
melancholy State in which the Empire was; when after the Conquefts of Shi whang, a Robber, 
who was a mere Scoundrel, by turning Rebel, threw every thing into diforder, and ruined the 
Dynafty of the Tjin, 

lam old, and have had the Honour to ferve your Majefty for a long time; my Zeal which 
was alwas fincere, and increafes every Day, makes me pafs whole Nights without fleeping, and 
makes me frequently, even during my Meals, break out into Sighs, and difiolve in Tears. _ It is 
a true 'Maxim, that before we are engaged in any important Affair, we ought to examine if 
what we defign, is agreeable to the Intentions of Tyen (Heaven.) If it is agreeable, it willfucceed; 

• if it is not agreeable, it will not fucceed. The common Signs by which a Prince can judge whether 
or not ‘Tyen is favourable to the Defigns which he forms, are, on the one Side, regular Seafons, 
Plenty, Abundance, and .other Events of that Nature. Or on the other, a Reverfe of all thefe, 
Scarcity, Famine, and fuch like Calamities. But during all thefe late Years, there has been nothing 
feen but what is frightful: Eclipfes ofthe S,un, extraordinary Phenomena in the Stars, Earthquakes, 
Droughts, Inundations, and epidemical Difeafes. All thefe fucceed without any Interruption ; 
and I believe that very near the Half of your Subjects are dead. You may, I think by all this, 
judge if the Heart of Tyen is favourable to your Enterprize, and conclude that it is not. 

In the mean time your Majefty, inftead of giving up your Defign, engages farther and fat- 
thei in it. I own that this equally aftonifhes and afflidts me. Does a Son who has offended his 
Fathei and Mothei, think to appeafe them ? Being more fedate, more affiduous, more docile, and 
more refpeftful than he was before his Fault, he makes them fenfible that he acknowledges it, and 
repents. If he does this,' they pardon him. But if this Son, inftead of thinking upon re-enter- 
mg into their Favour, fhall again break loofe in order to trouble the whole Houfe, or to bully and 
beat the Servants in Prefence of his Father and Mother, will fuch a Conduct be proper for ap¬ 
pearing them ? Or will fuch a Son deferve Pardon ?. 

I therefore beg you to recall the paft Time, examine what has made the preceeding Dynafties 
to ttounfh, or to fall; _ and above all tilings, give a particular Attention to the Will of Tyen, and to 
the Signs which he gives. Give up your, warlike Profpedts. Apply yourfelf to cultivate a good 
Correfoondence with the neighbouring States; to promote good, Order and Plenty in your Court 
and throughout all your Empire; to render your Subjefts happy, and thereby confirm your F'J- 
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miiy upon the Throne. Could I lee fuch a Change, I would clofe my Eyes without regret; 
tho’ I Ihould die on a Dunghill, I fhall die fetisfied. 

Kaa tj'uy the Founder of the Han Dynafty, purchafed the Honour of a Throne, by the De¬ 
feat of ieveral brave and powerful Rivals. Sfuang -vu ti , the Reftorer of the fame Dynafty, in 
order to eftablifh it, gave many Battles, and gain’d as many Vidtories. And yet Kau tfu was 
very forward to make Peace with the northern Nations, ^uang vu ti received, with Pleafure and 
Thanks, the Propofals that were made him by his Neighbours in the Weft. Was this becaufe 
thefe two Emperors wanted Courage or Skill in the Art of War? Doubtlefs not: But their long 
Experience made them to forfee at a Diftance, and wifely to prevent, all troublefome Reverfes. 
Your Majefty on the contrary, being at eafe in the innermoft Part of your Palace, make no Scru¬ 
ple to pronounce ; Let thofe be attacked, and let thefe be extirpated. Perhaps I am too fearful: I own 
that this Confidence of yours, to me appears extravagant. But alas what can I do 1 When a Man 
defigns to diffuade his Prince from any thing, he muft watch his Time, and wait till the Prince is 
half difgufted at it himfelf: Then he may eafily fucceed. But to undertake to check the Paffi- 
on of a Prince when it is in its greateft Force, is attempting a very difficult thing. This is ftili 
more true of what is called Ambition, a Paffion for Conqueft, and a Thirft after Glory. Thefe 
Paffions .have a prodigious Sway over the Heart. Whoever poffeffes thefe, is hardly diverted from 
purfuing them, were he one of the petty Literati cloathed in coarfe Stuff, if his Spirit is once 
warm’d with their Force. Yes! while the Paffion is ftrong, to hear the Perjfon who oppofesyou, 
to yeild up your own Views to the Advice of another, to diftinguifh what is ufeful and what 
is juft, in fhort, to facrifice your moft darling Paffions, requires a great Soul, a Penetration, a 
Moderation, and a Wifdom far above the Level of Mankind. 

Your Majefty, who was always paffionately fond of War, is more enamour’d with it now than 
ever. I fee this, and yet I venture to diffuade you from it by this Difcourfe. I do it, firft, becaufe 
having the Honour to know you, I fuppofe that what is called Greatnefs of Soul and Modera¬ 
tion, is the fame in you, as in other Princes. In the fecond Place; becaufe I don’t at all doubt,- 
but that your Majefty will in the End, heartily repent of having indulg’d this Paffion, and that 
you will then look with an evil Eye upon thofe, who having the Honour to approach you, did 
not make to you the leaft Remonftrance upon this Head. Laftly, becaufe being old and ready to 
join your Father (I) in another World, I want to prevent the Reproaches he will make me fhould 
I, like others, hold my Peace. Think of this. Great Sir, and pardon my Rafhnefs. 

MEMORIAL of SU SHE upon GOVERNMENT. 

T H E Memorial being long, I (hall tranflate feme Articles entirely, and give an Abridgement 
of others. 

It is a common Saying and a true “ Other Meafures are to be taken in order to govern aright 
whenTimes are confus’d, than thofe which are purfued when all is calm And yet there are cer¬ 
tain very well known Rules laid down for all thefe Times. Whence it happens, that a wife 
Prince or an able Minifter, who fees any Perplexity arifing, may be forry, but he never is difcon- 
certed, becaufe he knows what is proper to be done upon thefe Emergencies. If the People arc 
reduced to Poverty by an Inundation or a Drought, fo as to be obliged to difperfe themfelves, and 
then to reunit?, in order to plunder and to pillage on all HandsIt is well known, that what is 
then requifite, is to fupply the People with Neceffaries; and this is the Means of re-eftabliftiing 
Peace. If the Commotion proceeds from a rebellious Subject, who wants to {hare in Sovereignty, 
and is at the Head of a powerful Army; ' it is well known what is then to be done • he 
muft be oppofed as foon as poflible with good Troops. If it is occafioned by an ungrateful Fa¬ 
vorite, whoabufing his Princes Favour, ufurps his Authority, and without the Concurrence of his 
Sovereign, makes himfelf Mafter of Titles and Fortunes: It is well known, that he muft be tried 
and punched as he deferves, as foon as poffible. If the neighbouring Barbarians make Incurfions 
upon our Territories: It is plain that we ought to provide for the Security of our Frontiers. 
Thefe different Kinds of Troubles, draw after them a great many Evils. But thofe Evils are felt, 
they are feen, and their Caufe is feen: Thereby a Prince is in a Condition to apply a proper 
Remedy. 

What is troublefom and perplexing is, that when in a State without any of thefe Caufes ap¬ 
pearing, all the Effefts are felt which they commonly produce: One does not then know where 
he fhall turn his Eyes, and waits as it were with folded Arms till feme great Revolution happens; 
this appears to me the prefent Situation of Affairs. 

For near thefe (*) hundred Years, the Empire properly fpeaking, has had no War } and Miracles 
are talked of this pacific Government. Yet at the Bottom, this is only a fine Name. For in 
reality the Body of the State cannot be very found and wholeforae, when Agitations and Dif- 
quiets affedl, and even endanger it, while the Caufes are not feen. There are neither Inundations 
nor Droughts, and yet the People complain and mourn as in Times of the greateft Barrennefs. 
No Rebel has attacked the Empire, or divided its Revenues : Yet thefe Revenues are not fuflicient 
for their TJfes. There is no Favorite at Court, who being too powerful, abufes his Authority, 
And yet there does not at prefent appear to be, betwixt the Prince and his firft Office: s, that fine' 
Harmony that is fo effentialto Government: And confequently throughout all the Empire the 

People 

(•[ ) The Text fays, Under the Ea, th. Pieces are taken, the Order of Time in which they were compo- 

(’♦) This Memorial is of a pr 0 r Date to the foregoing Piece. fed, is not well obferved. 

I iia\ e already taken Notice, that in the Book from which thefe 
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People do not love their Magiftrates. Our neighbouring Barbarians have not for a loner t| r ,- iS 
made the leaft Incurfion upon our Territories. And yet we find, that feveral Places of our 
vinces are frequently alarmed. Yes ! I repeat it; this is our prefent Situation 5 than which h 
my Opinion, nothing can be more perplexing or more dangerous. 

A Phyfician vifits ordinary Patients: He feels their Pulle, he examines their Looks, their Gei 
tures and their Voices. According to the Rules of his Art and Experience, he determines whe¬ 
ther the Difeale proceeds from Cold or Heat, : or from a Conflict betwixt both, He proceed; 
by Rules, and nothing puzzles him. But a Patient of another Kind is prefented to him, I t j- 
a Man, who without any apparent Caufe, is very ill. He eats, he drinks, and adds very near in 
bis ordinary Manner; and when he is aflced where his Illnefs lies, he can’t tell you: His PuL 
is not like that of a Man in Health, yet the Phyfician can’t account ,for his Symptoms. [■' 
a Quack fhall be called to this Patient, he will tell him, his Difeafe is all a Jeff, and there is no¬ 
thing in it. But if the Phyfician is a(||) Pyen tft , or a Pjong kong, he will be furpriz’d and alarm Yl. 
Pie will perceive that an Evil of this Kind is deeply rooted, and by how much more difficult it 
is to be difeovered; by fo much the more will the Difficulty be to cure it.. He will perceive, that 
ordinary Remedies will avail nothing, and he will feriouily ftudy in what Manner the Patient 
ought to be treated. 

I fee at prefent, Literati, who calling to Mind certain Paffitges of the Hiftory of the Han and 
the Pang, and conneding them as well as they can with the Texts of our ancient Books, theieby 
carefully compofe Memorials. They think that thus they can remedy the Evils of the Age, 
But in my Opinion, they are far out in their Reckoning. Our Misfortunes are of fuch a Nature, 
that I can fee no Remedy for them; except the Prince who is the Head of the State routing 
himfelf, and as' it were awaking from his Lethargy, infpires new Spirit into all the Members o; 
this great Body; that all of them may be fenfible that he animates them, and that they may 
know how to behave under him as they ought. 

When I look into the Hiftory of the Ruin of the weftern Han, l find that neither Tyranny 
nor DilTolutenefs had any Share in it. The Princes under whom it happened, had none of thefe 
Views: But they were extremely lazy and indolent. They loved their Quiet fo much, that in 
order to fave the Fatigues of fome Months or Years, they expofed their Crown and their Fami¬ 
lies to the Misfortunes of many Ages. The Sovereign is the fame thing in a State, as what Hea¬ 
ven is in the Univerfe. (*) Chong chi commenting upon the Book I king, and fpeaking of the 
Properties of the Heaven, takes particular "Notice of its conftant Adivity and uninterrupted Mo¬ 
tion. In effed, it is this conftant regular Adion that preferves this World. The Sun and the 
Moon which give Light, the other Stars which are its Ornaments, the Thunders which are its 
Voice, the Rains and Dues which are its Benefits, are all the Effetfts of its Adion and Motion. 
And if the Heaven were without Adion and without Motion, I believe that this unmoveable 
Mafs corrupting of itfelf, and could not long fubfift; far lefs could it influence all the reft of 
the Syftem. 

If our Prince, taking a happy Byafs upon this Model, fhould one of thefe Days difplay himfelf, 
filming with a new Luftre, and armed with a noble and formidable Refolution, fhould he make 
all his Subjects fenfible that he will not bear the Title of Sovereign in vain, and that he is re- 
folved to animate and be animated for the Good of the Empire which is under him. Then all 
the Men of Underftanding. would immediately crowd to afiift him with their Advices; and all 
the Men of Courage would prefent themfelves, and offer to ferve him at the Expence of their 
Lives; they .would ftrive with one anothe'r, which of them fhould beft fecond the Adivity of 
their Sovereign, and then nothing would be impracticable. But while the Prince, either indolent 
or.irrefolute, won’t difcover what his Intentions are, or leaves People to think that he intends no¬ 
thing at all: Tho his Officers were equal to the Lyu ) the Pfi or the Hi, what can they do? For 
which .Reafon, I begin this Memorial By requiring in a Sovereign, Activity, and a determined 
Refolution effectually to reign and to govern his Empire. I fhall lay down in the follo wing Arti¬ 
cles, what I think is moft effential for doing this with Succefs. 

Sufie, after blaming his Prince for too lightly changing the eftabliffied Laws and Regulations 
on account of fome Inconveniencies, proceeds thus. 

■ They who give thefe Advices, are Literati of a pedantic Knowledge, who found their Opinion 
.upon fome particular Inftance of Antiquity. As for me, tho’ I,own, I think there isfomewhat 
defective in our Laws as we now have them; yet the bad Succefs of the Government is not 
owing to that DefeCt, but to the wrong Choice of Men who are put in Pofts. The Laws 
and Regulations of a State refembles the five Sounds of Mufic; in the Combination of the five 
Sounds with the fix Lyu, fome can’t fail being of a tender lafeivious Strain. In like manner, 
fome Inconveniences will attend feme Laws and Regulations that are made. Our ancient Sag® 
law this well; therefore their Laws and Regulations were very few. The reft they trufted to the 
Virtue and D.ifcretion of the Perfons whom they'put in Poft. The Prince ought to apply ah Ins 
Cmes to the right Choice of a firftMinifter: But he ought after that, to put a real Confidence in # 
him, and to be thorougly convinced that he deferves it. If the Minifter perceives that the Prince 
renders himfelf dark with Regard to him, he, on his Part, will be fearful and referred: He 
then oniy half profit by his Talents, and nothing that is great can be done. 

This Confidence is the more requifite at prefent, In that, if a Minifter would put Things upf 
a good Footing, he will find great Obftacles in the abandoned Indolence that lias crept into 

Members 


(ID T wo celebrate PJiyficians of Antiquity, 
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Members of the State, which is theReafon why People only think of the prefent, and never du- 
turb themfelves about what is to come. A Minifter in fuch Circumftances, mu ft have the Cou¬ 
rage to raife himfelf above the common Ideas, and a great many unwarrantable Cuftoms. This 
cannot be done without his opening a great Field for Envy, Detraction, and Calumny. If he 
does not fee to the Bottom of his Prince’s Heart, will he dare to oppofe him ? 

In another Article Sit jhd fays : When the Empire is difquieted and in Motion, every one en¬ 
deavours to make the beft of. his Talents that he can. Whence it frequently happens, that they 
who have Courage, having different Interefts, endeavour to ruin one another; while they who 
have only Cunning, fupplant and deftroy one another with lefsNoife. Thefe Parties by little and 
little gain Strength, and put the finifhing Hand to the Diforders and Confufion of the Empire. 
WhenPeace is re-eft ablifhed, the new Emperor being informed that the former Troubles were oc- 
cafioned by the Ambition of certain Perfons of a greater Merit than ordinary, in order to {Jinn the 
like Misfortunes, employs only Perfons.who are naturally gentle, fearful, unambitious, and with¬ 
out any great Capacity. What is the Confequence of this? At the End of a few Years, if the 
leaft Difficulty occurs, the Prince has not one Man from whom he can hope Affiftan.ee. * And if 
Affiftance does notfpeedily interpofe, every thing at leaft infenfibly languifhes, and the worft is 
to be dreaded for the State. 

The Sages of a firft Rate obferve a different Method. In the Iongeft and moil profound 
Peace, they know how to keep the Minds of Men in Exercife, and to animate the Subjects to 
do all the Good of which they are capable. For this End, they open different Ways agreeable to 
the different Inclinations of Men ; every one enters with Pleafure into fome one of thefe Ways, 
every one moves, ads, labours; one is animated by this Motive, another by that: In the mean 
time, all this tends to promote the Intereft of the Prince and the State. Thus, .to open different 
Ways, and to put your Subjects in Action, calls for your immediate Application, and you can¬ 
not begin' too foon. All the Objection that lies to this Advice can eafily be refuted. 

Su jhi in the reft of this Article, refutes a Maxim which is ftretched too far concerning the Gen- 
tlenefs and Indulgence that is proper for the Sovereign, and the Mifapplication of "the Dodrine of 
(*) Chong yong by fome Pedants. . 

In another Article Su fays; 

Sir, behold what is faid in general of an Emperor; being placed as it were by way of Loan 
above the reft of Mankind, charged with extending his Cares to an almoft endlefs Space, that 
-every thing may be kept in order (-}-) Does he profper ? Nothing is more high or more firm. 
Does there happen a troublefome Reverie ? Nothing is more abjed, nothing more frail. And the 
Tranfition from the one State to the other, depends very often upon a mere Trifle. Therefore a 
Prince who is truly wife and provident, does not lay near fo great a Strels upon the Means of 
making himfelf feared, as of the Meafures he takes to make himfelf beloved. Whatever Care he 
takes to maintain his Authority, and however well eftablifhed it appears, yet it is not chiefly upon 
this that he founds his Confidence ; but upon his knowing that he is too well beloved for any 
Subjed to fail in his Obedience and Refped, He immediately, and in his own Perfon, allures 
himfelf of the Hearts of thofe he employs: And they, by a wife and loyal Condud, fee ure the 
Hearts of the People. This is his moft effedual Security in his high and elevated Situation. He 
who founds this Security upon his Name of Emperor, or upon his Sovereign Power, or upon the 
happy Situation in which he has put Things, may indeed maintain his Authority for fome time, 
if no Difficulty occurs •, But does a perplexing Jundure happen all of a Sudden ? He finds no 
Zeal in his Servants: They are all with Regard to him, as to one they had met by Accident, 
upon a Road. Does two Roads meet in one ? They falute one another in Form, they coldly take 
their Leave, and each goes his own Way. 

Behold what happens to Princes wno are too haughty, and who have only the Art to render 
themfelves formidable. Are they in any Difficulty ? In vain do they look out for fome one to 
affift them, for no body appears, and this for two Reafons; Firif. becaule the Prince is not be¬ 
loved. Secondly, becaufe his Haughtinefs and Fiercenefs having driven from his Court the Men 
of the greateft Merit, and kept all others in Fear and upon the Referve, no body has been accus¬ 
tomed to manage that precious Veffel; and in Times of Trouble and Confufion, every one de¬ 
clines to take the Trouble of it, From all this SuJhe concludes, that the Prince, far ftom keep¬ 
ing this Veffel always fhut up, ought to ad fo, as that a good many People may be gccujftomed 
to manage it: That is to fay, that he ought to invite into the Government, all the Men of Abi¬ 
lities that he can, and give each of them an Opportunity of exercifing his Talents. Pie then 
complains, that Emperors frequently render themfelves too inacceffible, both by the Fiercenefs and 
Haughtinefs with which they treat their Minifters and great Officers, and by a hundred perplex¬ 
ing Ceremonies that are too mortifying and too troublefome. He then Ihews, that the greateft 
Emperors both of ancient and modern Times have aded otherways. It is true, fays he, that 
Antiquity recommends to Sovereigns a Gravity worthy of themfelves, and a continual watching 
over their .Words and Adions. But it is likewife true, that certain injudicious Literati by abuijng 

manyTexts, cherifh the Pride of Princes.That which feems, continues he, to prefs moft in the 

State of Indulgence and Lazinefs, that has gained upon all the Members of the Empire; is, that 

Vol. I. 7 E hi* 

(*) This is the Text of an ancient Book upon the true Mean, der a great Weight, 

(■(•) The Expreffion in the Chenefe is littrally, Does he prof- (J) That is to fay, the Empire and its Government. 
per ? He is Mount Tay. Does hi mlprafper ? He is an Egg mr- 
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Ws Maiefty who is the Head, routing himfelf and gathering new Strength, would put all tbs 
reft in Motion; for this End he lays down five Articles in the following Terms. 

i It is certain, that next to the Sovereign, upon the Minifters and great Officers of War, 
depends the Happinefs or Unhappinefs of States. It feems to me, that your Majefty ought to 
call them frequently into your Prefence, and to reafon with them upon Affairs. The frequent 
Councils yon hold with them, will produce good Views; at leaft your Majefty will reap this Ad¬ 
vantage, that you will thoroughly be acquainted with your Servants. 

2. (*) The Tay chew tfe , are they to whom yon entruft the Care of your People in the 
Provinces. It would be proper, when they are changed, either when they are going elfewhere, or 
when they retire from Bufinefs, for them to be obliged to repair to Court; and that your Majefty 
ffiould fet a-part a Time for admitting them, and enquiring at them about the Cuftoms and Man¬ 
ners of the Place they have juft left, about the moft perplexing Affairs that have occured therein, 
and upon the Expedients that contributed moft to difengage them. Befides that thefe Informa¬ 
tions may be very ufeful to you, you will thereby difcover the true Talents of Magiftrates. 

3. In all Times, our Emperors had certain Officers appointed, whofe Employment is to 
entertain them with ufeful Difcourfe, and to read and explain to them our King, For a long 
Time this has been fo eafily difpenfed with, or fo fuperficially perform’d, that it is done with 
no Advantage : and yet nothing was more wifely eftabliffi’d, or more ufeful, if it is confcien- 
tioufly difcharged. I wiffi therefore that your Majefty, inftead of naming the Officers as you 
do without much Care, and merely for Form-fake, would chufe Perfons proper for this Office: 
And that they on their Part, without confining themfelves to a cold tirefome Leffon upon the 
j King, were capable, upon thefe Texts, to entertain your Majefty with whatever is moft 
ufeful and curious in the Hiftory of all Ages. 

4. If, among the Advices or Memorials that come to your Hands from the Provinces, there 
are any that either for their fine Drefs or Solidity, are above ordinary, it would be proper for 
your Majefty to call the Author to Court; to interrogate him, to ffiew him fome Marks of 
Goodnefs and to commend him, were it no more than to encourage and infpire him with 
more Liberty to give you ufeful Advices upon Occafion. 

5. Tho’ the meaneft Officers do not commonly converfe with the Prince himfelf, yet in my 
Opinion, your Majefty being acquainted by fure Methods, that any one amongft them has 
done his Duty, ffiould, all of a fudden, and without telling him for what, call him to Court, 
and acquaint him that you know and approve of his Conduit, and let him tafte of your 
Bounty. This will not only be attended with no Inconveniency, but it will be a good way 
of inculcating the Sentiments of Honour and Virtue upon others of his Rank. They are very 
numerous, and confidering their fmall Appointments and the vaft Diftance that they be¬ 
lieve is betwixt them and the Sovereign, they may grow negligent. Both they and all the 
Empire will thereby perceive the vaft Tendernefs your Majefty has for your People; your Care 
to contribute all you can to promote their Happinefs, and your Value for Merit in all Ranks 
of Life; and this, in my Opinion, will be a new Mean, befides thofe pointed out by the Laws, 
to encreafe the Number of good, and diminiffi the Number of bad, Officers. 

In another Article the fame S$ foe fays, When no Petition is fent to Court, and when in 
effect no Perfon in the Empire has Reafon to complain; when no Suppliant appears, and 
when throughout the Empire every body has either , what he wiffies, or what he in reafon ought 
to wiffi for; it is the Effedt of the moft fine perfect Government in the World, and the brightcft 
Proof of the fuperior Wifdom, and the perfect Difintereftednefs of thofe who govern. Such 
were the happy Reigns of the great Princes Tau and Shun. But if it be impoffible to put 
an end to all Supplications and Accufations, it ought to be fb ordered, that thefe Law-fuits and 
Petitions be difpatch’d quickly and without Delay, that the Officers of the Provinces may not 
afledt fo prodigious a Diftance from thefe of the Court, and that the moft common People 
may find an eafy Accefs to the Officers of the Provinces. 

_ Man, for inftanee, has a Heart and two Hands; does he feel a Trouble in any Part about 
him, were it but an Itching, tho’ the Uneafinefs in the Main is inconfiderable, and incapable 
to alarm him, yet he can’t keep his Fingers from handling the Part affedted, and tfmt too very 
frequently. Every Time they approach it, is it by an exprefs formal Order of the Heart ? No, 
there is no Occafion for fuch a precife premeditated Order. For as the Heart naturally and 
habitually adts for the whole Body,'the Hands are likewife naturally habituated to follow the 
Propenfity of the Heart. In this Manner, Things are managed in a State which is governed by 
Sages of the firft Rate. A tender and fincere Love unites the Head with the Members, 
and the Members with the Head, which is the Emperor, in fuch a Manner, that their Evils 
and Dangers, great and final!, are in common, and the reciprocal Affiftance they give one an¬ 
other is very ready. We don’t fee this Now-a-days. 

Does any one, who is opprefs’d or-in pinching Neceffities, carry his Complaints, or difpluys 
his Rights at Court ? It is as if he addrefs’d c Tyen av^uey foin for he receives no An fiver. 
The Mmifters and other great Officers never by themfelves examine Things to the Bottom, 
but rely upon their inferior Officers, It is thus commonly with mean interefted Souls who do 
nothing but for Money. But when once they receive that, the Affair is difpatch’d in lefs- than 
a Day. But, do the Petitioners come to them empty handed ? they let them dance Atten- 

. 7 dance 

rZ T ‘Z, ZVrZ or the firtt Civil Oncers of a ral Cities of the fecond or third Orders fometimes more, fon>e- 
• 0i 10 1 Jlcre are 111 thls Province always feve- times fewer, whofe Officers are fubordinace to him. 
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dance for a whole Year. Do you afk of them the mo ft juft Tiling in the World, and 
Things that cannot be refus’d you? They find Means to put you oft a long Time that they 
may force you to purchafe them. In ftiort, you muft either ftay for the meereft Trifles, or get 
without your Bufinefs. 

Under fome preceeding Dynafties there were Junctures, in which the Laws being ill-digefted 
or deftitute of Vigour, gave Rife to Cheats and Injoftice. At prefent when that Door is flint, 
another is opened. Law itfelf is made a Trade of: Is a Man to be wrong’d ? They feek in 
our Laws fome Quirk, to which, under fome fpecious Pretext, his Affair may be reduc’d, and 
by which he may be caft. Is another, who pays well, to be favour’d? However unjuft his Plea 
may be, it is put in fuch a Light, that under Favour of fome Article of our Laws which relate 
to his Cafe, he gains his Suit At prefent, they complain much of the Multiplicity of their 
Bufinefs. But this is not in reality, becaufe they have more Bufinefs now, than they ufed to 
have at many other Times; but becaufe the,Officers are neither induftvious nor expeditious, 
becaufe they devolve every Thing upon their Underlings who prolong them, in order to extoFt 
what they want: thereby their Bufinefs grows from Day to Day, from Month to Month, 
'and from Year to Year, till they can fcarce fee the End of it. Make your Officers laborious 
and expeditious, otherwife there is no Remedy. 

One of the Things which our antient Kings fear’d moft, was, leaft fome one of their 
Subjects lofing Courage, and delpairing of Succefi, fliould entirely abandon the Care of his Ho¬ 
nour and Fortune. Thefe wife Princes knew well that when it comes to that Pals they never 
.flop half way in Wickednefs, but hold on till they commonly became incorrigible. For which 
Reafon, one of their greateft Cares was to ad in fuch a Manner as that -their Subjects, being 
always animated by Fear and Hope, fliould never be weary of doing Good. With this View, 
having eftablilh’d different Degrees of Diftindion, and different Polls, to which confiderable 
Appointments were annexed, they never bellow’d them but upon deleaving Perfons; but they 
never laid any Man under an Incapacity of enjoying them, and thereby they animated every 
one to afpire to them. The Road to. thefe Polls and Honours was open to all their Subjeds; 
and they who did not arrive at them, could not juftly impute it to any Thing but to their own 
Diforders and Weaknefs. Thus there was feen through all the Orders of the State not only 
a great Ardour for well-doing, but likewife an admirable Conftancy not to relax nor prevaricate. 

But Hill what Secret had our ancient Princes to arrive at this ? It was as follows: Bring per- 
fwaded that the Son of a Man of Quality, when he degenerates, has nothing that can in Reafon 
fet him above the Level of the moft common People; they had Regard to nothing but to 
Merit and Capacity ; they were fo determined in this, that be his Birth what it 'would, with¬ 
out thefe two Qualifications, he never could propole to be advanced : Thereby, Men of a high 
Birth had a Check put upon that Licenrioufoefs, which is fo natural to them, and they endea¬ 
voured to fupp.ort their Ranks; thereby, the meaneft who were confcious of Virtue had a Spur 
to excite them ; thereby, throughout all the Empire a generous Emulation, which produced 
admirable Effedts, encreafed every Day. 0 ! what juft Notions had thefe antient Princes! 
In Progrefs of Time this Method was left. Certain Employments were annexed to Perlons of 
a certain Rank ; while^others, on the contrary, however great their Merit is, can never arrive 
at the fame Employments. Yet now, as formerly, fome Promotions are always made with an 
Eye to Merit and Virtue; at leaft this is pretended : but I find wrong Meafures are taken for 
this. For Inftance, it is now regulated, that when a Man has got his Degree of (*) Tjhig tf\\ 
he is lure of a Poll, which renders him equally noble, and rich. Is not this Promotion a little 
too fwift,? He has fucceeded very well in his Exercifes on the Day of Examination. But muft 
we conclude from this that he has Capacity and Genius for his Affairs ? What I think ftill 
worfe is, that thofe of a certain Condition are either entirely precluded, or fome Bounds are al- 
fign’d them, beyond which they cannot pals. The Officers of the ("j*) Chao and the (l[) Hycn, 
when they are once divefted of their Polls, can never recover them. Thefe then become People, 
who being reduced to Defpair, and who having nothing further to hope for or to fear, grow ca¬ 
pable of any thing, and do great Mifchief among the People. Such a one among!! them, at 
the Bottom, is an honeftMan; he has Merit and Capacity: An unlucky Accident happens 
to him, for which he is broken. Thenceforward no more Employments to him, he is put 
under an everlafting Incapacity, and is a Man who, contrary to the Maxims of our Antients, 
is render’d defperate, and who confequently is expofed to the Temptation of being very wicked. 

I think that thefe Officers, when they are calhier’d, which in my Opinion never ought to he 
done but for fome grievous Faults, and fuch as Ihew the Offender to be a bad Man, fhould 
have Opportunities and Means of repairing their Faults; at leaft, they fhould be left in a 
Condition to hope to recover their former Charadter. As the lower Officers of thefe great 
Tribunals of the Court are People that cannot be wanted, it has been thought expedient, in 
order that the Vacancies in their Polls may be fupplied, to make a Regulation, that after fo 
many Years of Service they fhould have Polls given them in the Provinces. There was good 
reafon for this Regulation ; but becaufe thefe Officers for. the moft part are but poor, it was 
thought proper to determine that they fhould be laid under an Incapacity of rifing above a cer¬ 
tain Rank: fo that tho’ amongft them there might be found a Man of the full Merit, he 
could never arrive at great Polls or Dignities, tho’ he had lived veiled with an Office ever fo 
long: I think Incorvveniencies attend this: for, in Ihort, he who enters into Polls, at • leaft in 

fome 
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fome meafure, has an Eye to Honour and Diftin&ion : If he is excluded from this, he has 

no other View from his Services and Labours but to amafs Riches. Then it is natural 

him to be in good Earned about this, and it is to be fear’d that this, becoming the rulisv? 
Paifion both of his Head and his Heart, will transport him to unwarrantable Exceffes. 

I lay almoft the fame Thing of thofe People who, by advancing a certain Sum to the 
Royal Treafury, obtain fuch and fuch a Pod, but always with this Provifo, that they can 
not rife higher. It is natural to think, that they will make as much, of their Polls as they 

can: And then it is to be fear’d, that they fell Jullice and make the People fuller. I v /ifn 

that no Man were made Ufe of whom we are, if we may fo fpeak, obliged to abandon, and who 
is thereby expofed to the Temptation of abandoning himfelf. It would therefore be proper 
that when a Man is put in inferior Polls, an open Way were left him for attaining to the 
higheft, by his Capacity, Merit, and Services. 

A Prince who has juft Notions of Things, never believes himfelf fixed upon his Throne, 
but in the fame Degree in which he fees his Subjects fix’d in the Love of Virtue, and a hearty 
Averlion to whatever is unjuft:- and unreafonable. Thefe People, who under our three famous 
Dynafties, never deviated from their Obedience and Duty, however great the Danger, or how¬ 
ever ftrong the Temptation was, Were thefe People, 1 fay, ever animated by the Hopes of 
Reward, or check’d by the Fear of Punilhment ? No. But their Heart being fixed in Virtue 
and the Love of jullice, they could never refolve upon any Thing glaringly inconfillent with 
thefe. Cold, Plunger, Ignominy, Death, in Ihorr, nothing could make them forget what they 
ow’d to their Prince. Behold the Reafon why each of our three famous Dynafties fubfifted fo 
long! Under the following Dynafties Things were alter’d. The Subjects were then feen fre¬ 
quently to negledt their Duty for private Intereft, to forget the Orders of their Sovereign upon 
the lead: Danger which they run: they made Ufe of Artifice and Deceit almoft in every 
Thing ; and thus they eluded the moft rigorous Laws: In fhort, haying a hearty Averfion for 
their Governors, they rejoiced in their Misfortunes. Then did Inundations or any other Ca¬ 
lamity fucceed ? Did any Rebellion rife ? The whole State was turned upfide down, and 
the Ernperor found himfelf without Subjects. All your Literati of different Ages inform us 
of the fame Thing. Under our three famous Dynafties, fay they, great Care was taken of 
what concerned the Inftruftion of the People. Publick Schools and frequent Exercifes were 
ioftituted; and for this, theRites were rigoroufly inforced. The properUfages in affirming the Cap 
for the firft Time, in Marriages and the Times both before and after Burials were obferved. 
This was afterwards neglefted, and for this Reafon,. the' People at laft blu fil’d at nothing. Such 
is the common Language of our Literati. For my Share, I remark, that at different Times, 
fince thofe of our famous Dynafties, Men of Merit and Virtue being fupported by the Authority 
of the Princes, have reviv’d thefe publick Schools, re-eftablilhed thefe Exercifes, and reinforced 
the Obfervance of thefe Rites. If therefore this is fufficient for the Converfion of the People, 
we ought to endeavour to revive the Manners of Antiquity. But we have feen, on the con¬ 
trary, that the People, by becoming more polilh’d, become likewife frequently more wicked, 
more cunning, more deceitful, more jealous; and more proud. ’ 

This makes me fay, notwithstanding my too great want of Capacity, that fuch of our Li¬ 
terati^ who talk thus, love Antiquity without thoroughly underftanding it, and that they have 
not rightly dived into the great Secret; they knew in general, that Antiquity had a right Me¬ 
thod for rendering the People virtuous by inftru&ing them, but not diftinguiflung what was 
effectual for this Purpofe, and upon what it was founded, they took up with fine Names, or 
at leaft, with fine Appearances. Thefe Appearances are indeed ufeful ; and without them, 
the Virtues, which is the folid Part, can fcarce fubfift long. But if the Prince and the Go¬ 
vernors confine themfelves to fimple Appearances; their Flatterers and fome fuperficial Literati 
will tell them, that Antiquity is reviving, when in reality there is no Change wrought upon 
the Morals, and the fine Name .of the Reftorer of Antiquity cannot be fupported. 

Vn vang no fooner became Emperor than he gave to the People great Largeffes of Corn 
and Money, thereby making all his Empire fenfible that he was quite free from Avarice.' He 
treated Men of Virtue and Merit with a great deal of Honour; thereby giving them to under- 
ftand that he was neither proud nor paffionate. tie veiled the Defcendants of our ancient 
Princes with Principalities; and in this his Goodnefs was difplay’d. He caufed Fey tyen and 
Ngo lay to be put to Death; by this his Juftice appeared. In this Manner a Prince ought 
to adt: In this Manner he ought to begin, if he wants to labour with Succefs, either in form¬ 
ing 01 reforming the Manners of the People. Every Body was the more charm’d with this 
Conduct in Vu vang, becaufe his Predeceffor Chew obferved a Conduit quite contrary to this. 
Fie vang thereby gain’d all their Hearts. He revived Fidelity, Zeal, Difintereftednefs, 'Modefty, 
and the Shame of bad Adtions. After which, in order to enrich and adorn fo beautiful a 
•Foundation, fucceeded the Regulation and Obfervance of the Rites, Mafic, Public Leffons 
•and Schools, the Exercifes of the Bow, folemn Feafts at appointed Times, the Ceremonies of 
E a P’ Marriages, the Times before and after Burials. Thefe outward Appearances /truck the 
' h y cs > f nd i ; evived and cherifh’d in the Heart the Sentiments of Virtue : and nothing was 
more charming than to fee how each took a Pleafure in doing his Duty. 

Ever fince the Days of the %fm and the Han, all the Strefs has been commonly kid up° n 
• the Pear of the Laws,..and the Rigour of the Officers. This has been made the Support ot 
■ Government, without Princes troubling themfelves much about inculcating the Love of Duty 
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and Virtue. Thus, for upwards of a thoufand Years, Craft, Intereft, and Avarice have becri 
gaining Ground in the Hearts of the People ; till they have loft the Senfe of Shame. When 
our Literati want to revive what they call Antiquity, by eftablifhing certain Decorums 
oi Ceremonies and Mufic, all they gain by this is, that the People feeing their Evolutions 
and Grimace, put their Hands upon their Mouths, and privately ftifle their Laugh : or elfd 
they will look with Aftonifhment upon one another, and difcover by their Looks that they 
are by no Means plcafed with fuch Mufic. This being the Cafe can it be hoped they fnould 
by thefe Means be reclaimed to a Love for Virtue, and a Hatred of Vice ? For my Share, I 
am of Opinion, that another Method fhould be followed. In order to inculcate upon them 
the Virtues, which are the eflential Part, you muft fet them an Example as Vti vang did, and 
begin by thofe which it moft concerns the People that the Prince fhould poilefs, and which 
it moft concerns the Prince that his Subjects fhould have. For inftance, if the People knows 
not what Fidelity and Honour fignifies, how can Peace and good Order longfubfift? If the 
People are quite ignorant of every thing that can be called Generality, Equity, and Conftancy, 
how can they become united in Dangers? In fhort, if in the moft peaceable Times the Subjeds 
only endeavour how to deceive the Vigilance of their Governors: If in the firft Difficulty in 
which they fee their Prince engaged, they are ready to abandon him; how can we flatter 
our ielves with having the Secret of Antiquity for the Amendment of the People ? fince it is 
quite otherwife. We may fay, on the contrary, that in this Situation of Affairs, if great Re¬ 
volutions have not happened, it is by mere Chance and good Luck. But, would we infpire the 
People with Sincerity, Fidelity and Loyalty ? the Secret for obtaining this is as follows: The 
Prince and Governor themfelves muft be exaCt in keeping their Word to the People. Would 
they infpire them with a noble Difintereftednefs, and generous Equity ? The beft Way is for 1 
the Prince and the Government to difcover no Avarice nor Rapacioufnefs. 

Some Time ago, when there was an Intention to raife towards the Weft of the Tellow River, 
the Troops that were neceffary on that Quarter, whole Families, and almoft all the Perfons 
capable to bear Arms were enlifted. In order to engage them to enlift, they were affur’d by 
public Manifeftoes difpatch’d from Court, that Recourfe was only had to them for that Time, 
and on a preffing Exigency, which could not otherwife be fupplied fo readily, that they fhould 
not be oblig’d to ferve long, and that they fhould afterwards have full Liberty to return to their 
refpeCtive Employments. But inftead of this, foon after, they were rigoroufiy detained in the 
Service, and not a fingle Man of them difmiffed. 

In the Years named Pau y wen there were different Motions and Marches made by all the 
Troops. Occafion was taken from this to increafe the Taxes a great deal. This, it was faid, 
was only upon an Emergency,' but a good many Years have fince intervened, and thefe Taxes ftill 
fubfift. When the People are treated thus, how can Honour and the Hatred of Deceit be incul¬ 
cated on them ? To exaft from them much lefs than what you rigoroufiy may, and to keep your 
Word with them even when it is difficult fo to do, are eflential Maxims to Governors ■, if it is faid 
that thefe Things are impracticable in a State where Finances are eftablifhed ; my Anfwer is, that 
if any other Courfe is held, you will lofe Ground inftead of gaining. 

Difcourfe of Su file Brother to the Su file, proving that a Prince ought to be acquainted with the 
dijfercjit CharaSiers of Men. 

T HAVE elfevvhere declared my Sentiments upon the Art of Governing; and (hall not repeat 
j[ what I have there mentioned. I fhall only add, that a Prince who wants to fucceed 
therein ought to apply himfelf to know the different Capacities and Characters of thofe he em¬ 
ploys: Becaufe, without this, all the reft will be ulelefs. And, in order to render fo neceffary a 
Piece of Knowledge eafy, I have here collected fome Pourtraits different from one another. 

Let us fuppofe, that at prefent, our Emperor has no body about his Perfon or in Employments, 
but Officers of acknowledged Wifdom, approved Probity, and fuch as are incapable of giving the 
Prince the leaft TJneafinefs, by deviating from their Duty. It is however ufeful for him to know, 
and may be dangerous for him not to know, that there might be found others, and they too 
amongft Men of Merit, of a quite oppofite Character. Some there are, wliofe rilling Paffion is 
the Love of Glory. Thefe aim only at Renown. Riches has no Charms for them j they mav 
poffefs them, but their Relations ufe them. Does a Poft prefent that they can eafily procure ) 
They are fo far from endeavouring to obtain it, that they take a Pride in yeilding it to another 
who is their Inferior. Not that they are averfe from entering into Ports. For if their Prince pla¬ 
ces them in one, and treats them with RefpeCt, according to the Rites, they are quite raviflied. 
But if he treats them with lefs DiftinCtion, being intirely infenfible of the Motives oflntereft and 
all that, they retire from Bufinefs. Is'One of thefe kind of People in Poft? Nothing is fo temperate, 
nothing fo difinterefted; and all this in order to diftinguifli himfelf from, and raife himfelf above, 
the reft of Mankind. If the Prince, out of Efteem to him, fhall endeavour to engage him with 
confiderable Advantages, he is as it were afhamed and diflatisfied at his Heart, 

Others grafp after Riches: Polls, with large Penfions annext, are their Delight. They carefully 
lay hold on'all Occafions of enriching themfelves, that they and their Families may live at Eafe. 

If fuch enjoy Lands and Houfes, they will perform great Services. But if a Prince, from a falfe 
Notion of their Character, fhall pretend to engage them by the DiftinCtions. of meer Honour, thefe 
Sort of People will never repay him, and they will be always difcontented. 
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To be always in a Humour of over-bearing, is a confiderable Failing. And yet there are 
People of that C ha fabler, who otherways have Merit and Capacity, whom if the Prince defigns to 
employ, he ought to manage and to take the proper Meafures for that EffcCt. Otherways they 
will be continually jangling and contending with others. 

There are others who have a mutual Hatred for one another. A Prince ought to take care not 
to employ both thefe at once. One Man will facrifice to his Vengeance, the Succefs of the moft 
advantagious Enterprize. Another is inflexibly refolute and ftiff 3 a Man of thefe Characters on 
fome Occafions is neceffary, and therefore a Prince ought to employ him : But do not pretend to 
make fuch Men bend, for they will firft break, and that lofes them. An other Man, on the con¬ 
trary, is fearful: Do not offer Violence to his fear, for your Affairs will thereby fuffer. Pie may 
be very ferviceable to you when no Danger attends the Service. Thus it is, that a Prince ought to 
ftudy the Characters of his Servants, in order to keep them attach’d to his Perfon, and to make 
Advantage of their Capacities. 

But there is need of a Bill more particular Care, in difcovering and preventing the bad Defigns 
that may be a forming. They who think to make themfelves the Head of a Party, are common¬ 
ly Matters of the deepeft Diffimulation : Their Motions are fo fubtle, that it is not eafy to difcern 
them. When they are really aCting on the one Side, they appear intent upon the other: There is 
nothing with them, but fiille Attacks and-Counter-marches. Men of this Character have been 
feen in Times paft, whole real Views were, ufurping the Authority of the Prince, and yet far 
from contradiding him in any thing, they ferved him with all the Complaifance and Affiduity 
imaginable, ftudying his Inclinations, and carefully procuring all the Occafions of gratifying them. 
Their Aim was, that the Prince being abandoned to his Pleafures, might abandon the Govern¬ 
ment to them. They then took that Opportunity, and unlefs the Prince had been much upon 
iris Guard, they artfully feized the Authority which he had as it were depofited in their Hands. 
Such formerly was the ConduCt of Li lin fu. 

Betides, when thefe Sort of People are once poffeffed of Authority, all their Care is to contrive 
the Means of keeping themfelves in it, leaft any one more able than themfelves fhould fupplant 
them, which they are in continual dread of. One of the Methods they commonly employ for 
this EffeCt, is to form and to foment different Parties in the State. Thereby they render them¬ 
felves as as it were neceffary 3 while they who can hurt them, being employed in fupporting them¬ 
felves on other Quarters, thefe other in the mean time enjoy the Fruits of their Artifice. Li 
lin j{i was a Man of this Character likewife. 

It is not vicious and diforderly Princes alone, who have reafon to be afraid of being thus fur- 
prized. Does a Prince love Men of Worth ? Has he an Inclination and Efteem for Virtue ? Mean 
Souls are not wanting who make a traffic of this. By what Means ? By Vice in difguife, if they 
are not much on their Guard, appearing like Virtue, and Virtue when disfigured, having a Re- 
femblance of Vice. A defigning Man therefore, knowing that his Prince has a Value for Virtue, 
immediately makes open Profeffion of it. But if he praClifes it for fome time, he is foon feen to 
prevaricate. When Occafion favours him, hepaffes into Villany 3 this was the Manner in which 
he celebrated Villain She hyen , behaved in his Time. When thefe Kind of Men have firmly 
united their Party, and when they are thoroughly acquainted with the weak Side of their Prince, 
they take all Advantages of it. They place him betwixt twoExtreams, the one of which leads to 
their own Views, the other they well know is difagreable to their Prince, and thus they as it were 
drive him in Spite of himfelf, into their own Defigns. This was the Practice of Numbers ot 
Villains in the former Ages, and in particular, of the ambitious and crafty Li ki, when, that fhe 
might ruin the Hereditary Prince of Lfin, {he fought Permiffion from Hyen kong to retire, 

An underftanding Prince,who is thoroughly acquainted with thefe Characters, knows the Views 
which each propofes, by the firft Steps they take, and retting well aflur’d, that the more Pains 
they take to conceal them, the lefs juttifiable they are, he is never more upon his Guard, than 
when he is in the dark as to the Motives both of their Words and Actions. Under the Govern¬ 
ment of our ancient Kings, none were feen in Potts but Men of the moft approved Virtue, the 
others remained in Obfcurity. Was this becaufe amongft thefe laft, not a Man fought to be ad¬ 
vanced ? Don briefs feveral did; but they no fooner appeared than they were feen through ; fo that 
being covered with Shame and Confufion, they condemned themfelves to Obfcurity. Happy ft 
if what I have feen laid down can in the leaft aid my Prince, in rightly diftinguifhing Men poi- 
feft of Virtue and Capacity, from thofe who have neither the one nor the other. 

Another DISCOURSE of the fame Su che. 

A S a Man in Credit and Authority, has in fome Meafure a certain Refemblance of an ambi- 
tious Favorite, the Vulgar confounds thefe two Characters together 5 and the juft Hatred ot 
the one extends to tne other. This is becaufe the unthinking Many take up with exteriour Ap¬ 
pearances, and never examine Things fo the Bottom. Both the one and the other aim bold Strokes, 
which encroach, or feem to encroach, upon the Sovereign Authority. And this is the Reaion W F 
the Vulgar, being furprized by Appearnaces, ftupidly confound them. As for me, I put a wi e 
Difference betwixt thefe two Sorts of Men; and tho’ I agree with every body, in thinking the Se¬ 
cond the Peft o{ a State, yet I believe it, it is always good fora State never to be without a P el ol ' 
of the firft Character. An honeft Man, when in truft, if there is Occafion, more fincerely, a ‘ K 
moie ficcly than any one elfe, blames the Extravagance of an ambitious Favorite. And the Steps 
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he fumetimes takes, are neverfuch as thofc, by which an ambitious and ungrateful Minion authori- 
fes his Condud, The Favorite who abulls his Credit, wants to ufurp the Sovereign Authority, 
and to leave his Matter nothing but the Name; how does he behave? When within Doors with 
his Prince, nothing, in Appearance, is more gentle, nothing more fubmiflive. Whatever the 
Prince propofes is agreed to by the Minion, who is fo far from oppolitig it, that lie never is at a 
Lofs for Reafons to iupport it. The Prince, deluded by his Cunning, grows fonder and fonder of 
him. Worthlefs as he is, he greedily Iiftens to what he lays: At lait, he lets him engrofs his 
whole Confidence, and being contented with the Shadow, he abandons to this Favorite all the 
Subthnee of his Authority. Then it is, that the ingrateful Minion makes all the Empire lenli- 
ble of the Degree of Favour to which he is railed. He boldly takes the JBallance in his Hand, 
and freely decides upon the Lives and Fortunes of his fellow Subjects. Rewards and Punifh- 
ments come all from his Hands, as if there were no longer any Emperor, tie humbles one, and 
ruifes another; none but bis Creatures are in Potts, nil the Officers great and fmall, are devoted to 
him, and proud to become his Confidents. Behold the Favorite now as the Matter; and the 
Empire is fure to fuflfer; but the Evil is, as it were, paft Remedy. 

Let us now caft our Eyes upon the Conduct of one whom I call a Man of Credit and Autho¬ 
rity. What a vaft Difference is there betwixt this Character and the one I have juft now deforibed! 
If the Prince, as is fometimes the Cafe, from a Sally of Paffion, (ball unfealbnably defign to en¬ 
gage in feme foolilh Undertaking, he honeftly oppofcs it; and in refpedful, but ftrong Terms, 
lays before him his Reafons for dilTwading him. If it happens that the Prince, without removing 
or regarding them, {hall obftinately purfue the Didates of his Paffion, tho’ evidently again It his 
own Honour and the Good of the State; in that Cafe, he lets his Prince fey on, and without 
minding the Orders which proceed from the Suggeftions of his Paffion, he follows the wiieft 
CoLirfe, both for the Good of the State and the Honour of bis Prince, who recovering from the 
Tranfport which ditnm’d his Reafon, is very well plcafed that Things have been managed in that 
Manner, It is plain, that the Emperor ought to be the firft mover of every thing, both at Court 
and over all the Empire. But the Good of the State likewife requires, that there fliould be at 
Court a Number.of creditable Officers, who make it their Duty and Employment, incdlantly to 
watch over the Public Good; and who having the Honour to approach the Prince, are incapable 
of a wretched abjed Fawning which makes them truckle to his Paffions; who being cloathed 
with a Port, whole very Badges have fomewhat formidable in them, inftead of making a vain 
ftrong Parade, acquit themfelves in fuch a Manner, that a refpedful Dread reftrains within the 
Bounds of their Duty,all their Inferiors; while at the lame time, the Prince, Sovereign and Matter 
as he is; perceives that he can’t do every thing. 

Thus behaves a Man, whom I call a Man in Authority; as his Condud is.plainly different 
from that of an ambitious Favorite, fo are his Views. The one feeks to raife and .to enrich him- 
fetf: The other to advance the Good of the State and the Honour of the Prince. All the Em¬ 
pire furely cannot be mistaken in this. I then fay, that as an ambitious Favorite is a Peft, fo it 
greatly concerns a State, that it never fhould be without Men of Credit and Authority. We 
{hall fuppofe, that there are in it no fuch Men: Behold, then the Prince abandoned to himfelf in 
his moft violent Tranfports, and the moil ticklifh Jundure. How then can the State fail tofuffei? 

We (hall fuppofe a Prince eafy enough in hearing Remonftrances? What (hall become of him, 
if he has not about him a Man of Weight, Credit and Authority, who will dare to expole him¬ 
felf to ruin, by oppofing his Prince, or by making himfelf anfwerable for the Event of an im¬ 
portant Affair ? He will always find People, who, in order to give themfelves Airs of Importance, 
will prefent to him frequent Remonftrances upon mere Triflles, the good or bad Suceefs of which 
is of no Confequence. Does an Affair happen that concerns the Welfare, and even the very Being 
of a State. All thefe Gentlemen are dumb: Every one of them fearing, lea ft he fliould ruin 
himfelf. How difafterous is this for a State, and for a Prince who is at once its Matter and Father. 

Formerly, the Hereditary Prince of Wey aflembled Soldiers, that he might take and difpatch 
out of the Way certain Kyaug c ho fig. King Vu ti in great Wrath, brought Troops into the Field 
again ft his Son. The two Armies met and fought, but very coldly; and the Hereditary Prince 
retir’d to a neighbouring Country. The King being ftill enraged, encreafed his Armies, and en¬ 
deavoured to deftroy the States that had flickered the Prince. Had there been then at Court a 
Man of Credit and Authority, fuch as I have deferibed; and had this Man boldly railed himfelf, 
oppofed the King’s Furv, had. made the Son fenfible of the Fault he had committed, and at the 
fame time {hewed the Father how much he had been to blame, the King would have found time 
to cool, and the Prince to have appeafed his Anger, and then Matters would have been loon made 
up. But alas! Tho’every one fees what ought to befpoken and aded, no body dares to fpeok 
and ad ; then it is, that there is not a Man of Authority in the Kingdom. 

From all this in my humble Opinion, I think, that we may conclude, that whoever has the 
Intereft of the State really at Heart, ought to look upon it as a real Good, that there is in it Ibnie 
Man of fuch a Charader, who by his great Authority and uncommon Credit, fliould keep all the 
Officers of the State in their Duty, and who in perilous Times, may for the Good of the State 
and the Prince, zealoufly undertake a bold Stroke, and fupport it, without mining himfelf. I own, 
that in fuch Times as the prefent, in which all the Empire enjoys a profound Peace, fuch a Per- 
fon may be (*) difpenled with without any Inconveniency. But, befidts that it is prudent to guard 
at a Diftance againft all unforfcen Misfortunes, fuch Perfons are always ulct'ul in a State. 

(*) This Difcourfe is an Apology for feme Pcrfon againft wlsofe Credit mv.l Authority Murmurs had arifen. 

Tyen 
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Tven nan fon-r, after having made a very long Difcourfe to the Emperor Shin tfong, i n W J bichh 
3 gave him federal Advices concerning Government, concludes in theje Terms. 

T H O’ the Chew Family, after it came to the PofTeffion of the Empire, was always diffin- 
a U j{hed by Virtue: Tho’ Ven vang and Vii vang, , by the fame Method, kid the glorious ‘ 
Foundation of the Dynafty of that Name ; yet it was under their Succeffor Ghing vang, that theft 
line Odes are made, which are called (§) Ta and Song. It was under the happy and flourifhing 
R e i gn of this Prince, that amongft other Things thefe Odes declared. “ Whang tyen, as a good 
“ Father, loves whatever is foVidly virtuous: Wifdom and Virtue are his mojl acceptable Seen- 
“ fice : The Defign of the Poet is to inculcate upon Ching vang, by thefe emphatical Exprcffi. 
ons all neceflary Care that he might not degenerate. In effect, nothing is more effential than 
this is for a Prince; the more flourifhing his Reign is, the more ought he to be afraid of himfelf: 
And his Subjects cannot give him a ftronger Teftimony of their Zeal, than to inlpire him with 
this wife Dread. This was not pradifed under the Chew Dynafty only.; for during the famous 
Reigns of the great Tau and Shun, the Prince and his great Officers were always mutually faying 
to one another; ‘ Let us watch, apply ourfelves, and be attentive, a Day or two well or ill iptnt, 
may have great Confequences.’ Permit me, Great Sir, that forgetting my own Infignificancy, 
fpeaking with the fame View that the ancient Book of Verfes did, and congratulating you upon'a 
Reign more glorious than any that was feen under the Song Dynafty, I may congratulate you yet 
more upon having underftood this Truth : “ That Whang tyen, like a good Father, loves what- 
“ ever is folidly virtuous, and that Wifdom and Virtue are to him the moft acceptable Sacrifices .” 
What Matter of Joy is it for us to fee, that this Perfuafion renders you carefull refpedfully to fol¬ 
low the Views of Whang tyen, that it infpires you with a fecret Dread leaft you fhould deviate 
from them, that it makes you feek your own Perfection and your Peoples Happinefs in every Ob- 
jed, and every Day to labour with new Ardour therein, and to difregard every thing that might 
put a Stop to it! It remains, that you fhould never be inconfiftent with yourfelf: My Zeal makes 
me wiffi for this, and with this View it infpires me to call to your Remembrance this Paffage 
in the Book of Verfes. 

In the frjl of the Tears named Ywen yew, the extraordinary Inundations occafioned a great Barren- 
ne/s over the Province of Che kyang and Kyang nan. Upon the Information given in by the Offi¬ 
cers of thefe Provinces, the Emperor ordered a hundred if) Wan of Rice to be furnifhed out of 
the Granaries , and twenty Wan of Derniers out of his Treafury, for the Relief of the Poor. 
The Dijlribution and Management of this Bounty was, according to Cujlom, entrujied with certain 
Officers. Thefe Orders were fcarce ijj'ued out, when it was told to the Emperor , that the 
Officers of the Province had perhaps impofed upon him, by reprefenting the Evil to be greater 
than it really was ; befides, that there was Reajon to fear, that the Charity would be mifapplied 
that it would be proper to depute fome Commijfdries from the Court , who might give Evidence how 
far the Calamities, occafioned by the Inundations, reach’d, and proportion the Quotas of the Charity 
, according to the different Exigencies of the Sufferers. In confequence of this Advice, a Scheme was 
prefented to his Majejly for that Effedl . The Emperor remarking, that Fan tfii yu was not of the 
Number of thofe who had made theje Remonftrances, tho’ by his Employment he naturally ought to 
have been, put the Scheme into his Hands, and ordered him to give him his Advice thereupon . Fan 
tiu yu, having read it, J'caled it up, and fent it back to the Emperor, with the following Difcourfe. 

G REAT Sir, I find, that under the Tang dynafty, in one of the Years named Ta //, the In¬ 
undations were fo great in a certain Quarter, that all the Magiftrates gave Accounts of them 
at the Court, except the Magillrate of Wey mu, who faid, that his Diftrid had fcarce fuffered any 
thing. However it appeared from the Information of o.{ff)Tutfe, who was deputed for that 
purpofe, that in the Territory of Wey mu, the Waters had overflowed upwards of 3000 (+) King 
of Arable Ground. Upon this, the then Emperor venting many heavy Sighs ; faid, This is Jkange : 
it is natural that a Magi/Irate, who is the Father of the People immediately committed to bis Cart, 
flmld exagerate their Wants, that he may procure them Relief-, but here is one who diffembles them, 
furely he is void of all Companion. He then immediately degraded him from the Poft he then 
held, and gave him one more inconfiderable. 

Under the Reign of Te tfong, the Rivers Kyang and Wbay having overflowed, did fome Da¬ 
mage. Li cbd, who then was Minifter of State, begged of the Emperor, that he would gi ve 
fome fupply to the Places that had fuffered. The Emperor having read his Petition, appeared 
not very inclinable to grant it. If, faid he, on thefe Advices, I fhould, upon every Damage a 
Country fuffers, be fo fmiple, as to order the Inhabitants Largeffes, there is Reafon to fear, that I 
may be impofed upon, and frequently deceived by falfe Reports. Li che, not at all difeouraged by 
this Anfwer, ftill foliated the Prince, and amongft other Things faid to him ; Sir, lour Majefli* 
Fears have very little Foundation, for Flattery is the Vice of the Time. Do the Officers of your 
Provinces touch in their Memorials on any Points, which they think will be agreeable to you, the}' 
exagerate them , and feem never to he weary of inffting upon them. Are they about to give any -dd- 
vine that may trouble you ? They do it in a very curfon Manner, and inftead of aggravating thf 
Evil, dhninijh it as much as they can: And it too often happens, that by thefe Advices artfully deli- 

f‘ 5 ) l he I ides of two Chapters in the Shi or Book Weight, 
of Vcr’fs. A Doflor, whofe Station obliges Kim to be about Court. 

( } A It an is 10,000 Tau. A Tau is too, orau; Pound ft) The Name of aMeafure, 
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vcred, falfe Meafures are taken. Bid what is all this clutter about ? a moderate Expcnce which will 
win you the Hearts of your Subjects. Is it proper, by an excejjive Precaution, to hazard the cooling 
of their AffeSHon to you f Tfong then agreed to the Arguments. 

In the feventh of the Years named Ibsen ho the Emperor Hyen tfong addrefling himfelf to his 
Minifters faid : 4 You are always reprefen ting to me that laft Year the Countries of Che and TVhay 
4 have fuffered a great deal, firft, from the Overflowings of the Water, then by a long Drought 5 
4 and yet a Yu tfe , who has come from thence, fays, that the Damage is but inconfiderable. 

4 Whichfhall I then believe? and what Side (hall I take ? ’ Li kyang then taking the Difcourfe 
in Hand, anfwered thus in the Name of the reft. 

e Sir, We have all the Informations of the Magiftrates of thefe two Countries; when they 
4 are attentively read there is no Man but perceives, that he who gives them trembles for 
4 himfelf, left that the Court fhould impute to him, the Sufferings of the People. What 
4 Appearance is there that Men, in thefe Difpolitions, would dare to incur your Diipleafure by 
4 falfe Advice ? It is more natural to believe that this Yu tfe , whom your Majefty mentions, has 
4 talked like a flattering Courtier, whatever he thought would pleafe you. I want to know who 
4 this Yu tfe is, that he may be brought to Juftice, and puniihed according to our Laws. You 
4 are in the Right of it, replies the Emperor, Men are the Wealth of a State ; and they ou<ffit 
4 to be relieved as foon as it is known that they fuffer. Suipicions are unfeafonable on thefe Oc- 
4 cafions. I was not aware of what I objected on this Head.’ Orders were then iffued out for 
relieving the Countries that had fuffer’d. ’ 

Yes, Great Sir, that which our ancient and wife Kings and Princes dreaded, was, leaft feme 
of their Officers fhould prevent their being acquainted with the Miferies of the People: That 
others, in order to fave the Finances, fhould only half relieve them, or for want of Capacity fhould 
not do it effectually. This made thefe two excellent Minifters Lu cbt ! and Li kyang always to 
fpeak out. At prefent, when the two great Provinces of your Empire, who furnifh more to the 
Expences of your Court, and Payment of your Troops than any other, are afflided with an ex- 
tream Famine, will you not fly to relieve them ? Behold a great Number of your good Subjeds, 
like fo many Children without a Nurfe, reduced to Extremity, fending up lamentable Cries, or 
elfe being too weak to fend them up, wait with open Mouths for what may a little prolong 
their miferable Life. You are their Father and Mother j and can you be infenfible to their 
Miferies ? Will you, by a miftaken Frugality, deny them Relief ? My Colleagues fay, that a 
hundred Wan of Rice, and twenty Wan of Derniers are a great deal, and that if the Magif¬ 
trates fhall, according to the Proportions laid out by the Commiffaries, faithfully employ it in 
diftributing (*) Rice Gruel among the Poor, the Famine, tho’ it were as great as is reprefen ted, 
may be fupplied by this Relief. For my Share I maintain, that of all the Methods of reliev¬ 
ing the Neceffities of the Poor, that of diftributing Rice in this Manner, is the leaft’ proper and 
effectual. Befides other Inconveniences, the Poor muft be affemblecj. From thefe Aflemblies 
arife contagious Diftempers, which increafe the Calamity. No! when a Prince is really touch’d 
with the People’s Sufferings, this Method is never taken, and he never relieves them by Halves. 

My Colleagues fay further, that it is the Cuftom of the People to exaggerate their Loflfes 
and Misfortunes. I own, that in certain Years fome Irregularities in the Seafons may have 
given Rife to Cheats; and difingenuous People have taken that Occafion to aggravate their 
pretended Loffes. But this can never be prefumed in the prefent Cafe, which is not that of a 
Year indifferently good or bad, or a Barrennefs that is doubtful. It is the greateft that has 
ever been feen; the People being obliged to quit their Dwellings, wander from one Place to 
another, reduced to Beggary, and expecting Death alone: in Circumftances fuch as thefe, to ' 
fufped that the Wretched are counterfeiting, and to doubt of their M fiery, is a Proof of great 
Hardheartednefs. 

Your Majefty is petition’d to name Commiffaries from Court, who fhould repair to the 
Spot, and caufe the Arable Ground to be meafured: going thorough the Cities and Villages* 
and counting the dead Perfons, and the ruined Houles: that from their Report you may judge 
of the Truth of the Information that has been given you, that the Magiftrates who have 
impofed upon you may be punfihed, and that the Relief may be proportioned more juftly, ac¬ 
cording to the Wants of every Country. 

I can. fey from my own Knowledge, that it is a publick and a notorious Fad’, that from 
the firfl Moon to the fixth, there has been conftant Rains in thefe Places; thefe exccflivc 
Rains have made the Lake lay to overflow j the Overflowing of this Lake have laid San Yew 
and other Cities under Water; the Fields have in fuch a Manner, and for^ fo a long a Time 
been covered with the Water, that they have not been able for to few their Rice; the Houles 
in the Villages have been feen either funk under, or floating above, the Water; the Hufbandmeu 
have fold their Cattle, and are dilperfed abroad a begging. I fay, that thefe Calamities are 
notorious. , , 

I muft add that your Majefty being informed of this ought, in order to alleviate it, to fpew the 
fame Zeal as you would do in extinguifhing a burning, or in aflifting Perfons who are drown¬ 
ing. Judge if the Suggeftions of my Colleagues agree to thefe Circumftances. Their Methods 
are very difficult in the Pradice, fubjed to many Inconveniencies, and at the Bottom proper 
Vol. I. 7 G t0 


(*) A little Ricefteepcd in a good deal of Water, and reduc'd 
to a kind of Gruel. 

(■j) Another Author, on a like Occafion, fays, It is bftier to 


he/lonsi more than is fuffieient, ami to give to the Ihfi admen 
avtornuithaJ to fi:jtport themfelves , that they may not abtmkn 
the Cultivation of the. CrovuJs. 
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to deftrov innocent People. Befides, as the Defign of thefe Enquiries muft he known, ami 
that there are Commifiaries appointed for that Eftedt, the Officers of the Provinces will take t: ; > 
Alarm • end every one of them fearing fome troublefome Accident to himfelf, will provide fa 
his" own Safety, take as frnall Concern as he can in the publick Calamities, and leave tfe 

People to periffi. . 

After fome Examples drawn from Hiftory, Fan tfu yu continues in thefe Terms: 

Sir Your Liberalities are divided; three Sorts of Officers being entrufted with them. It 
is aoing too far if your Majefty, according to the Project laid before you, fhould multi-J, 
yo Sr Precautions, and thereby feem to regret the Bounty you have ordered : This would look 
as if you undervalued the Lives of Men ; and your Subjects will never again dare to have Ik. 
courfe to you. All that your Anceftors feared on fuch Occaflons was, lea Pc the People (houli 
not be relieved with fufficient Speed and Liberality. And when they fent Coramiflaries and 
Infoedtors, it was not to check and intimidate the ordinary Officers, but to embolden them. 
In effeft, 'thefe Officers fhew a good deal of Difficulty to part with the Corns and the Money 
for which they are accountable. For this, and for many other Reafons they commonly, by 
their Reprefen tations, rather diminifh than encreafe the common Calamities. But granting 
there had been fome Mifreprefentations, they muff have been very few, and muff have been 
fome time or other difeover’d. The People blab, the Officers are Spies upon one another, 
the Cenfors muff be acquainted with it, and, the] Court will have its Information from die 
Cenfors. Tims your Majefty will have Time enough to punifh the Guilty. In the prefan 
Situation my Advice is, that without being very anxious about the little Faults that your Of¬ 
ficers have committed, you ffiould apply your whole Care to the Relief of your fuftering Peo¬ 
ple. From thefe Considerations it is, that having examined the Projedt that has been fuggefled 
to you, I have fent it back fealed, begging that your Majefty would fupprefs it. 


Difcourfe of Wan ling againjl the bad Senfe in which the SeSiaries interpret the Expreffion 

Ming. 

I T is fafd in the (f) Lunyu that Confucius feldom made Ufe of the Expreffion Ming. This 
is a judicious and true Remark: On the contrary, when the Weftern Barbarians introduced 
the Sedt of Fo into our China, the Expreffions Sing and Ming were frequently and improperly 
ufed. It is true, that before the Entrance of that Sedt, they had begun to reafon upon what 
is called ()]) Sing, or the Nature of Man. Mong tfe having faid that'it was good, Syan tfe af¬ 
firmed the contrary: And this Oppofition ferved to clear up the Opinion of Mong tfe , which 
was agreed to. In latter Times, the Diipute about what is called Ffing, or Nature, was revived. 
It continued long, and fome defign ing Men, that they might amufe themfelves, have embroil’d 
the Argument by fubtlely introducing into their Difcoufes, the Principles of the Sedt of Fo, 
Whatever is folid in thefe Difquilitions comes to much the fame Thing that was the Opinion 
of Mong tfe , which they embraced, and which is yet their Rule. 

As for what regards the Expreffion (*) Ming, the more tender our Pbilofophers are in ufing it, 
the more bold the Sectaries have been in adapting and corrupting it. . The Sedt of Fo, whofe 
Aim was to impofe upon the World, hath made Life and Death to depend upon what they 
call Ming, without explaining the Word. The Sedt of AJlrologen improving upon the Seff of 
Fo, makes long or fhort Life, Riches or Poverty, Honour or Difgrace to depend on certain Com¬ 
binations of five Elements, on certain Motions and certain Situations of the Stars, and out of thefe, 
they make what they call Ming or Deftiny. The ignorant Vulgar have not Knowledge enough 
to confute them. Being paffionately fond of the Riches and Honours of this World, they iee 
that they do not always follow Merit and Virtue. In Hopes of attaining to them by another 
Way, they ftupidly give into thefe Errors, which doubtlefs they would not do, if they knew how 
to confute the falfe Senfe that is given to the Expreffion Ming. 

Shun from a private Man became Emperor. Thus he rofe from the loweft to the higheft De¬ 
gree of Honour. It feemed as if he had been tranfported thither all of a fudden, and without ma¬ 
king one Step towards it Yet the Truth is, that he was raifed to it by his Virtue. Let us go 
back to the Times of Tan. Let us fuppofe that Shun was without Wifdom and without Virtue. 
Would this Ming , of which our Seftaries fpeak, have been equally effedtual in raffing Shun to the 
Throne ?• Tau by naming Shun to fucceed him, excluded his own Son Fan-chu. Why was Fan-chu 
excluded? Was it becaufe he wanted Virtue, or merely for want of what they call Ming? Shun 
was already known, valued, and half placed on the Throne, yet he fought to retire. Will our 
Sectaries dare to fay that he was lefs underftanding than them in what they call Ming or Deftiny ? 
Sure they will not: On the other hand,, if it is allowed that Shun, according to. their Principles, 
forelaw that his Deftiny was to reign, it muft thence follow that his feeking to retire was all a 
Sham and Hypocrify. Who dare either think or fay this ? To calculate the Revolutions of the 
Stars is in Art which begun with our (§) I King, of which we own Fold to have been the Author. 
It is undeniable that amongft all our ancient Princes Venvang uriderftood this Book beft. I nmft 


aft; 


(+) The Name of a Book. 

(II) an Expreffion at lead as comprehenfive, and of al- 

molt the fame Signification as the Englifh Word Nature. 

(*) RJiag. Tliis Expreffion fignifies Order, Command\ a Superior 


Will, likewife, Life, as CM ming, To give ones Lift fi r ' 
&c. It alto corrupted!/ fignifies, Defliny, Fate, 

(§) An ancient Book. 
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c -k of our Aftrologers whether or not Fen -ocng knew that which they pretend to find out in 
their Art, or if ever lie was acquainted with what they call Deftiny {Ming) ? If they deny that he 
was; what an Infolence is it in them to prefer themfdves to that wile Prince! If thev lay he was; 
why did Fen vang bewail his Fate and mourn in the Prifon in which the Tyrant CZvvc con¬ 
fined him ? (j) Since the times of Fen vang, who has dived farther into the I Ken ^ than Co/:- 
ftp us? Will they pretend to underftand it better than he did? And yet if Confucius underftond 
what they pretend to underftand, why did he to an extreme old Age travel over tire (*) Seventy- 
two Kingdoms? We therefore either muft abfolutely negledt that which the Sectaries contend for, 
and their Abufe of the Word Ming, or we muft acknowledge Fen vang and Confucius to be far 
inferior to them; and this would be a great (-j-) Abfurdity. 

A fecond Error in their Svftem is; If a Man dies, it is his Ming or Deftiny. I lls Death is 
therefore to be attributed to liis Ming, and to no other Caufe: By this way of Rea foiling we mull 
conclude that it was not Kyi and Chew who put Long pong and Pi kau to a cruel and unjutfc 
Death. It was the Deftiny of thefe two great Men. We may likewife conclude, that tho’ the 
milerable Tyrants Kyc and Chew had pradifed all the Virtues, yet they could not have fail'd to have 
perifh’d miferably, and confequently it would have been wrong to have exhorted them to 
Virtue in order to have preferv’d their Crown and Life. It is lucky that all the World is not 
wedded to our Sedaries, even they who confult or hear them have not much Truft to repoie in 
what they fay. But if this Error fhould unhappily prevail, and conftantly pafs for Truth, 
behold what muft be the ablurd Confequences of it. 

Plas a Judge wittingly either acquitted a guilty, or condemn’d an innocent Perfon: If 
this Judge is profecuted that he may be punifhed according to Law, he has no more to do 
but to oppofe to the Laws this Ming or Deftiny thefe Sedaries talk of. Oppreffion is to be no 
more detefted in the Great: Merit, no more to be praifed in Tau and Shun, and Tyranny no more 
to be blam’d in Kyi and Chew. Each has his refpedive Ming which direds him; alas-, what can 
be more abfurd! I ask of our Aftrologers, if Tau and Shun had been born at the time in which • 
Kye and Chew, were born, would the two firft have refembled the two kft in Wickednefs and 
Cruelty ? On. tine contrary, i£ Kyi and Chew had been bora when Tail and Shin were bom, 
would that have render’d them good and virtuous? Wilt they dare to advance fitch an Abfurdity? 
And if they dare not, in what will they make this pretended Ming or Dejliny , upon which de¬ 
pends the Life and Death of Men, the Profperity and Ruin of States, to confill? 

Let us again iuppofe that all the World fhould give full and entire Credit to the Difcourfe of 
thefe Quacks, a Son without once moving, fees his Father in the Hands of a Rebel who is 
ready to cut his Throat: ‘ The Ming or Bejimy of my Father, fays he, is either to die thisDeatb, 
or not.’ The Man who fees his Prince ready to be flain may lay the fame thing. And if they aft 
otherwife, it may be Laid upon our Suppofition that their conduft oppofes a felf-evident Truth 
univerfally received, and confequently they are to blame. What a deteftable Confequence is this? 

As for me I diftinguifh two forts of Ming : that of the Sectaries, to which they are pleafed 
to annex our Fate independently of ourfelves : This is neither a true one, nor is it pofiible to be 
known. The other Ming, which depends upon ourfelves, is that in which we ought to be in- 
ftrufted, and is ufeful and even neceflary. For Inftance, in a quiet well-governed Empire, I 
fupport and advance myfelf by my good Conduct and my Virtue. My Ming then is to be in 
Honour and in Plenty, but this Ming is not quite independent of me. The State on the con¬ 
trary is difturbed and ill governed. I bravely fupport opprefs’d Virtue and Wifdom. It coft 
me my Fortune. I obftinately live, anddie in Poverty-; then it is that my Ming depends upon 
me- Every Man who is bora muft die; Death comes fooner or later: To live in Affluence 
or Honour, or to live in Poverty and Oblivion, is always Ming: Be it fb ; but Lite or Death 
may be happy or unhappy. I wifh neither to live nor to die unhappily : This is what I am 
chiefly careful of: It is my Duty, and it is the only Ming, about which I ought to be in Pain. 

It is the fame with regard to Riches, Honours, Poverty, and Obfcurity. Thefe may hap¬ 
pen either by good or bad Means. To what are all my Cares directed ? that thefe may never 
he the Fruits of a Crime, or of an abjed Complaifance. This is my Duty, and is the only 
Ming, on which I fhall value myfelf on being acquainted with. A good Son preferves his Life, 
that he may lerve his Father; and this is both his Duty and his Ming. A loyal zealous Sub¬ 
ject hazards his Life for his Prince: This is always his Ming and his Duty. If we extend 
this to different Accidents and Circumftances, there is no Man alive but may know the Ming 
he ought to follow. This, according to our Sages, is rightly to underftand the Ming : and 
it is in this Senfe, that Confupus fpeaks when he ufes this Expreffion. Mi tfe twan one Day 
addreffing himfelf to (J) 5 tfe lu. If your Mafter, laid he to him, will be my Patron, the King of 
Wey will chufe me for one of his Prime Minifters. Tfe Hi laying this Propofition before Con¬ 
fucius, all his Anfwer was I have a Ming, ('meaning his Duty) and my Ming never will fuffer 
me to be inftrumental in promoting a Sycophant, who is without Merit or Virtue. It was 
almoft in the fame Senfe that Confufius ufed the Expreffion Ming at the Death of ([]) Ten tfe 
and Pen yew. He bewail’d that by their being fnatched away fc young, they had no Oppor¬ 
tunity of pra&ifing all the Virtues of which, he knew they were capable. As for Mong tfe, he 
exprelTes his Opinion very diftinctly as follows: ‘ A Man underltands the Ming, lays he, 

( very 

(;|.) His Son was going to be made Emperor. fcflbra in the Art of foretelling Dcftinies. 

(•*) That is, all the Empire, (f) A Difc-iple of Coufu.-hu. 

(-}■) Kipecially if we confidcr, that to be blind, and ineapable (||) Two Biicipks of Corfu, ius. 
to gain their Bread otherwife, is enough to fet them up us Pro- 
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< verv if he defignedly (hall expofe himfelf under a Wall that is ready to tumble ; a Man 
« w h' 0 thoroughly knows this Matter, is never guilty of fuch Imprudence. A Villain, fays he, in 
£ another Paflaoe, has deferved by his Crimes to die in Irons, or under the Hands of the Exe- 
‘ cutioner : Accordingly he does die: Was this his true Ming ? By no Means The Opinion 
of thcfe o-reat Men very rightly defines what is Ming. 

The Empror Kang hi s Remark.] The Beauty of this Difcourfe confifts in its being clear, 
eafily underftod, and proper both to inftruft and reclaim fuch Sectaries as had been feduced. 


Intk third of the Tears named Ywen fu, Shau ffiwe chi in the Preamble to a long ■ Difcourjt, 
which he prefentedto the Emperor fealed , Jays amonjl other ‘Things. 

W HEN our antient and wife Princes enjoy’d a long Profperity, in which they met with 
nothing that was either difafterous or threatning ; then being more afrighted than ever, 
they grew fad and cried out, ‘ Alas! I fee lyen has forgot me.’ Your Majefty, in Imitation 
of thefe Princes, has publifhed an Ordinance full of Wifdom and Goodnefs, which proves the 
Extent of your Vigilance and Care in fulfilling your Duties. You cannot aft more confor¬ 
mably to the Defigns of Tyen. 

Li hang , in a Difcourfe prefented to the Emperor, after fome particular Advices, gives him 
two general Ones, in thefe Terms: c Do every thing, fays he, that Man can do, and inwardly 
preferve a refpeftful Dread towards Tyen : When Man, on his Side, does all that he can, it is na¬ 
tural for (J) Tyen li to anfwer his (fares. ’ Thus, the greateft Princes, fuch as thofe who were 
either the Reftorer or Founder of Dynafties, have done all that was in their Power; and when 
they have fucceeded, have attributed the Succefs to Tyen. At prefent, the (||) Enemy fcarce 
appears, when we Shamefully leave them Mafters of the Field of Battle. To negleft thus all 
that depends on us, and to rely upon Tyen for our Succefs, as if Tyen were obliged to favour 
us, is unreafonable. I therefore beg that you would inftantly give the proper Orders to 
your Miniftfii's and great Officers. Encourage them by your Words and Actions; aft in 
Concert with them as far as you can. After which, you may humbly but bamelefly wait for 
the Determination of Tyen : and there is Room to hope that we can both repair the Affronts 
we have received, and the Damage we have fuftained. 

But, as I faid before, we ought always to referve a rclpeftful Dread towards Tyen. In Effeft, 
Tyen is to Kings, -as a Father equally tender and fevere. His Affeftion for them is very great, 
hit at the fame time not greater than his Care in watching over their Conduft. Therefore every 
wife Prince is attentive to the Prohibitions of Tyen ; at the leaft Hint of anAdvice that comes from 
him, he recollefts, examines, and labours to correft himfelf, to become more perfeft, and to 
cherifh in his Heart that refpeftful filial Dread. For feveral Years, the Irregularity of the Seafons 
has been great, and Earthquakes with other frightful Phenomena have been frequent. The 
Intention of Tyen in this, has been to roufe you: Thefe are fo many Marks of his loving you, and 
of his defigning to affift you. It lies in your Majefty’s Power to anfwer him by pure and 
upright Intentions, and by a wife and refolute Conduft. Then thefe difmal Calamities, and 
thefe frightful Prefages will be changed unto you for Good. 


A Difcourfe of Fan fun upon Repentance. 

A N ancient Tradition fays 5 To day repent of the Faults of Tejlerday , and towards the end of 
every' Moon of thofe committed fmce its Beginning. Oh! what a wife Saying was that, 
and what right Meafures did our Ancients take to become wife and perfeft ? at leaft in being a 
{X)Taa or a Shun who could do every thing fo perfeftly, that they never committed any Fault, 
But if any one commits a Fault, if he effectually and fincerely repents of it, that Fault is done 
away. Therefore, among our ancient Sages, even thofe of the firft Order, there never was one 
but trod in thefe Paths, 

Pan fun proves this by Examples drawn from Antiquity, to which, as corroborative Proofs, he 
adds fome Texts of the. antient (-j-) King, and then concludes his Difcourfe thus: 

Repentance, fays he, implies Tranfgreffions; but by means of that Repentance thofe TranT 
greflions are every Day diminiffied, and if there is a Method of arriving at an unerring State, it 
is this. Ought then this Exercife to be either neglected by, or to grow irkfome, to us? But I do 
not confine the Repentance I recommend to our retracting or correcting what we have faid or 
done amifs. It fhould extend to our moft retired Thoughts and Affections, let an Affection, be 
it ever fo little amifs, arife. Repentance ought immediately to follow it, and this Repentance 
will prevent its ever proceeding to Words or Actions. To commit Faults, and not to acknow¬ 
ledge them is Blindnefs; to acknowledge them without correcting them is Folly 3 to defign to 
correct them, and yet to have but half -the Will to do it, that you may fpare, or in a man¬ 
ner footh yourfelf, is Cowardice. Nothing is more contrary to true Repentance than thefe 


(t) Li fignifies Reafon. 

(||) Tins is fpoken of the Tartars, who at laft extinguiih’d 
the Sung Dynafty. ° 

O d ' e Original this isexpreffed in fix Letters. 

(10 1Ie feems to have excepted Tau and Sham but the Ap¬ 


plication, here is general; which proves, that, mflead 
Words, at leaft in being a Yau and a Shun, we ought, 
would xnake juft and confiftent Senfe of it, to read, - 
tbo' he were a Yau or a Shun, but 1 have put it as it 
the Text. 


When 
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When the Sun or Moon is eclipfed, the Eclipfe, whether total or partial, is never of long 
Continuance, and the Moment it ends, thefe Stars immediately appear in their genuine Luftre. 
Sins are the Eclipfes of Mans Life: And the Eclipfe is over the predie Moment in which he re¬ 
pents as he ought. He then recovers his Luftre in the fame Manner as thefe two Luminaries reco¬ 
ver theirs. But there happens in Man the very Reverfe of what happens in the Heavens. His Eclipfe 
continues as long, as,by his Attachment to his Paffions, he is deflitute of effectual true Repentance. 
What then is more important than a right Repentance ? And what ought to difguft or diicourage 
us in fo ufeful an Exercife ? 

In the 32 of theYears named Shanping, (A)Hyau tjbng mounting the Throne, ordered a Decla¬ 
ration to be publifhed, recommending, that Advices and Memorials might be freely and inftantlv 
prefented to him. Cim hi , who then held a Poft in the Provinces, addreft a long Ditcourfe to the 
Emperor, and amongfl other Things told him as follows. 

TheOrder of Yyen who loves and protects you, is juft publifh’d and put in Forcef*); nothing yet 
can cool the Zeal and Attachment of your Subjects. To judge by the Encomiums beftow’d on you, 
with which the High-ways refound,. fomething extraordinary is expected from your Majefty, 
Your Subjects look upon you not only as a good Mafter, but as a Prince, who will do Honour to 
your Dynafty, recover the Lands ufurped by the Barbarians, cure the Miferies of your Suffering 
People, and revenge the Infults which your Anceftors have received. In what a Manner ought 
not you to behave, fuccefsfully to anfwer fo high Expeditions, ? Upon this depends not only the 
Glory of your Reign, but the Peace of your State, the Honour of your Dynafty, and the Safety 
of your Family. 

As yet, we have not perceived in your Perfon and Government, the Faults and Defedts of which 
thro’ Modefty, you accufe yourfelf. But I dare to affiire you, that in vain you hope to meet 
with Succefs, without two effential Points, which I take the Liberty immediately to recommend 
to your Consideration. The Firft is, conftantly to ftudy, and to make the Maxims of our ancient 
Kings familiar to you. The Second is, inftantly to renounce, in the mod relolute Manner, all 
Treaties with the Barbarians. Thefe two are important Points, and worthy of your Attention. 
Without the Firft, a good many Faults will inieniibly efcapeyou. Without the Second, the Go¬ 
vernment, in the prelent Situation of Things, muft be very defective ; and neither of thefe Max¬ 
ims can be neglecffed, without very dangerous Confequences. 

That I may. more diftinCtly explain my Thoughts upon this Point, allow me to recall to your 
Mind, the Times of Yau, Shun and Yu. You well know, that thefe Emperors tranfmitted down 
to one another, both their Maxims and their Crown. The Maxim they.moft frequently repeated, 
was, ‘ Nothing is more dangerous than the {ft) Heart of Man and its Paffions;’ Nothing is more 
delicate, (!) than Ample upright Reafon. The conflant Refinement of it, and giving it an ab- 
folute Sway is, the only way to perfeyere unvariablyin the, JuJl Mean. Thefe great Princes were! 
naturally wife, and confequently had lefs Occafion for Study and Application. Yet the whole 
Topicks of their Difcourfe, were the Refinement of their Reafon, the giving it an abfolute Sway, 
and carefully treading in th ejuji Mean. So trqe it is, that even they who are undoubtedly bom 
wife, have yet need of Study and Application. 

Tho’ the great Diftance betwixt your Majefty and me, deprives me of the Happinefs of feeing 
how nearly you referable thefe great Princes in the amiable great Qualifications which you pofleff, 
yet I have heard them very advantagioufly fpoken of. But the Voice of the Public likewife informs 
me, that in the firft Years of your Reign, inftead of applying yourfelf toBufinefs, your wholeTime 
was employed in hearing or repeating certain Verfes, and fomefmooth flowing Pieces of Flattery. 
’Tis true, that for fome Years paft, you have given up thefe frivolous Amufements, you have ap¬ 
peared to be in fearch of fomething more folid, and have expreffed a Defire of 'acquiring real 
Wifdom: But it is faid, you have fought for them in the Books of the Sectaries. This is the com¬ 
mon Talk in the Country, tho’ I know not what Truth is in it. 

But permit me to tell you that, if this is true, you take very wrong Meafures to anfwer rightly 
the Meafures of Yyen, and to imitate Yau and Shun . No! As the Art of governing right is nei¬ 
ther to be learned in Sonets and empty Difcourfes, nor from Diflertations upon (§) the Vacuum 
Inanity , guiefence, and Reft. Our ancient wife Princes who fucceeded beft in that noble Art, ap¬ 
plied to acquire thorough juft Notions of Things, to improve their tlnderftandings, and to be in 
a Condition always to purfue the beft Meafures. A Prince, who is acquainted with this Method, 
frequently revolves, and attentively examines, the Scope and the Incidents of our ancient Hiftory. 
That he may form a right Judgment of Things, the Principles of Reafon and Equity are always, 
before his Eyes. He commits no'Miftakes of this Kind. Thereby his Views are dilated, rec¬ 
tified and perfected: His Heart is prefervedin th ejuji and upright Mean ; and in.fliort, he find's 
himfelf capable to govern with the (||) greateft Eafe. . . . 

On the contrary, if a Prince is without Application, or if, while he applys, he follows any 
other Method: Tho’ otherways he had the moft excellent Genius, or happy Difpofitions to Vir¬ 
tue vet his Underftanding will never clearly go to the Bottom of Things; nor will he ever know 
Vol, I. 7 H how 


( A ) m P. Fount's Chronological Table thefe Years are 
called Chau king (which I cake to be thc true Reading) and the 
whole 32 included in Kau tfong' s Reign ; that of Kjatt tfong 
beginning with the firft of the Years Long-hing. 

(*) That is to fay, You have juft mounted the.Throne. . ■ 

(f) The Chine/e literally lays Jin fin, that is to fay, The 
Heart of Man. 


ft) The Chktfe fays Tciu-fm, the Heart of Tew. hut Tew in 
this Paffage .and many others, fignities, Pure awl juft Reafin: 
Jin fin oppofed to, Ta fin, denotes the Paffions natural to thi 
Heart of Man. ' 

(§) He points at the Sffis of Tan and Fo. 

(if) Literally it is at eaf.h as to count one tmd two, or tot’ifiin- 
guifij White /torn Slack. 
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how to diftinguifh betwixt what is really good, and what is good only in Appearance, or the Sub- 
ftance from the Shadow: In fliort, he will be apt to commit a thoufand Blunders. Tho’ perhaps 
he may not fell into thofe of the moft fetal Confequences, yet he never can become a great Em¬ 
peror Is then the giving up of this glorious Character, and being contented with a poor Medio¬ 
crity in Reputation, fc meer a Trifle? Doubtlefs not: And we may here apply that Pa% 0 f 
the I king, which fays;' Tdhat an Error which is butjlight in Appearance, is attended with Jlrarm 
Irregularities. , . . 

As to the fecond Point I touched upon, it is certain, that no iolid Peace is to be hoped for be¬ 
twixt us and the Kin (b). Reafon makes this Truth plain, it is felf evident, and univerfally known-, 
and if there is any who argue for Peace with them, the Manner in which they reafon, is doubtlefs 
this. Our Affairs are not at prefent in fuch a flourifliing Situation, as to undertake to recover by 
Force what the Kin have ufurped from us. We even hazard fomething in continuing the War, 
by acting upon the Defenfive. It is therefore better for us to take Advantage of the Step which 
the Kinhxw made in coming to offer .us Prefents, to encourage them on our Part, to fend an 
Embaffy to them, and civilly to demand a Reftitution of our Lands according to the ancient Boun¬ 
daries, for this Demonftration of Weaknefs on our Part by flattering their Pride, and perhaps 
infpiring them with Security, and confequently with Negligence, they will be lefs eager in attack¬ 
ing us, and lefs vigilant in guarding themfelves. In the mean time, we will be taking Advantage 
of the Juncture, and will more eafily difpofe ourfelvesto pufh fome great Enterprize. 

Befides, who knows, but that there is a Pofiibility that ‘Tyen, by a happy Event in our Favour, 
may revive in thefe Barbarians fome Sentiments of Equity, and induce them to reftore to us our 
Lands, without our being at the Expence of one Man’s Life; why then don’t we try this Way? 
What Harm will there be in the Experiment ? This is the Method in which they who are of 
Opinion that we fhould enter into Treaty with the Barbarians, reafon. 

For my Share, I fee neither Juftice nor Reafon in this Way of arguing. I don’t perceive one Ad¬ 
vantage from it, but many Inconveniences. Our Affairs, fay fome, are not in a good Situation. That 
is true; but why? Becaufe we are always fpeaking of Treaties of Peace; and till fuch Time 
as we are in earned: to talk no more, our Affairs will never be better. Succefs in War depends on 
a determined Refolution of conquering or dying. Is any other Expedient propos’d, or 
is a middle Way betwixt Conqueft and Defeat difcovered ? It is purfued without any Diffi¬ 
culty. Reafon may well oppofe this, but the Attack becomes weaker, and the Defence lefs 
refolute, for Nature, or thefe Occafions, weakens Reafon and Virtue. Yes! I fay again, that while 
thefe wretched Pratlers for Peace continue, your Majefty muff be always uncertain and unfteady 
in your Councils; your Minifters too being irrefolute, will do their Duty only for Form-fake; 
and your Generals, with their Subalterns, will no longer be eager to fignalife themfelves. It will 
the fame in Proportion with the Magiftrates all over the Empire. How then can our Affairs be 
re-eflablifhed, the Empire /Lengthened, our Lands recovered, and our Frontiers fecured ? We 
impofe upon ourfelves in even hoping for this. 

We deceive ourfelves as much in pretending to amufe the Kin by a vain Ceremony. They 
have neither Charity nor Juftice with Regard to us: But they fupply it with Craft and Malice. 
If they really have a Defign to attack us, and if they perceive themfelves to be in a State to fub- 
due us, they will not fuffer themfelves to be blinded fo far by empty Ceremony, as to give up their 
Project, and far lefs that which they now poflefs. But fhould we make the Step which is propofed, 
it would not have the pretended Effedt by amufing them; but it would fhew our own Weaknefs: 
It would be to inftruft them in our Situation; it would be to expofe ourfelves to them, and to 
convince them that we have neither Skill nor Courage, and to render them more bold in under¬ 
taking any thing againft us. If, after fugh a Step, the Kin fball for fome time be quiet, we will 
applaud ourfelves, and we will hug ourfelves in our Indolence t And as ten Years and more are 
already paft, without our doing any thing for retrieving our Affairs, ten Years and more 
may pafs in the fame Manner, if the Kin give us Leave. A Conduct like this, in my Opinion, 
inftead of deceiving the Enemy, deceives ourfelves. It urges on our own Deftrudion; and I 
am aftonifhed that there fhould be Perfons about your Court, capable to give you fuch Advice. 

By this Way of proceeding, we leave ourfelves as it were at the Difcretion of the Kin. When 
they (hall perceive themfelves weakened and in danger from us, they will have nothing to do but 
to talk of Peace : Thus, inftead of taking Advantage of their Weaknefs to recover our Right, we 
rauft make the firffc Advances to them: And under the Pretence of Alliance, they will receive 
from us large Sums every Year. Do they find themfelves ftrong ? No Treaty will then bind them, 
and they will make Ufe of the firft Opportunity of invading our Territories. They who give 
you thefe Advices, have nothing in View, but to fhun an open Rupture with the Kin. They 
don’t confider that this damps the Zeal, and quells the Courage of your Subjects; that it encou¬ 
rages your Enemies, and in many Refpeds hurts the State. 

For part thirty or forty Years, thefe Barbarians, in order to ruin us, have taken Advantage of 
,the foolifh Defire that we always fliewed to treat of Peace. Is not this plain enough to us? B 
it not the greateft Blindnefs to propofe Meafures that have been fo fatal to our Empire ? To defim 
the Kin civilly to reftore what they have taken, is a thing equally ridiculous and needlcfi. The 
Lands which they have invaded, are our Right, why fhould we refer it to the Difcretion of the 
Barbarians to reftore them or not? Let us meafure our Forces, and try to retake them. D 
we fhould fucceed, they will no longer be our Matters, But if we think that we are not yet able 


{»} A Tartar Nation. [They were the Auceftore of the Maukbees , fee p, 211.] 
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to recover them, why fhould we demand them of the Enemy without any Appearance of obtain¬ 
ing them, and thereby make an Acknowledgment of our own Weaknefs and their Superiority ? 

Let us in the mean timefuppofe, that the Kin (hall be induced by the Propoial we make them 
to reftore our Lands; but we mull furely pay dear for the Terms on which we purchafe fuch a 
Favour. We may therefore judge by what (*) is part, that fo far as depends upon them, the Peace 
will be of no long Duration. But when it (hall abfolutely happen, that without exacting too 
much of us, the Kin {hall determine to grant us the Favour abfolutely, and without repenting of 
jt; or if we (hall be in a Condition to render their Repentance ufelefs, the Advantage that will 
then accrue, will not prevent the Shame thatmuft be reflected upon the illuftrious Dynafty of the 
Song, in not being able, by themlelves, to recover the Dominion of their ancient Princes, in .partly 
holding it from the Hands of its mod inveterate Enemies, and in going, in a Manner, a begging 
from the Barbarians. For my Share, when Things turn out in that Shape, I can’t hinder myfelf 
from blufhing for your Majefty. 


Chu hi having been propofed to fill a confderable Pof in the Province Che kyang, he teas nominated 
to it by the Emperor, who called him to Court , and invited him to leave him fome good Advices, 
before he departed ; Whereupon Chu hi made feveral DiJ'courfes, one of which is as follows. * 

S I R ; the Government of States depends chiefly upon the Hearts of their Princes. But the 
Hearts of Princes may of themfelves be fwayed, either by Reafon or by Paffion ; and the 
Difference betwixt thefe two Rulers, forms the Difference betwixt Intereft and Equity, betwixt 
Cunning and Honefty, and betwixt Vice and Virtue. The Reafon which a Man receives from 
*Tyen , is the fame with Regard to his Heart, as what Health is with Regard to his Body. Does 
Reafon fway the Heart? All is regular, all is Honefty, Equity and Virtue. On the contrary, Paf- 
fions are the Diieafes of the Heart; Do they predominate? All is Confufion, all is Intereff, Cun¬ 
ning and Vice. Where Virtue prevails, at the fame time a Joy prevails equally gentle and pure, 
which renders the PoffeflbreveryDay more happy. Vice, on the contrary, is attended with remorfe- 
lefs Pangs, which daily loads the wretched Sinner with frefh Mifery. The Regularity and Safety 
of Empires, their Decay and their Ruin, are all different Effects of thefe different Caufes. But- 
however different thefe Effects appear, they have one thing in common, which is; That a good 
or a bad Way of thinking, is the Principle of both. This is implied by Tan, Shun and 2 w, in 
thefe Words,- Nothing is more dangerous than the Pqffions, and nothing more delicate than Reafon. It 
is, by preferving this Reafon, untainted > and by giving it an abfolute Sway, that the Juft Mean is 

preferved. Chu hi then proceeds to fay, that he is furprized to fee the Reign of a Prince, who 

at the Age of Maturity mounted the Throne, and graced it with the moft amiable Qualifications, 
fo unfuccefsful; he fays, that he has fearched for the Caufe of this, and that he believes he has 
found it. It is, fays he roundly to his Prince, becaufe in the Choice of your Officers, you don’t 
follow Reafon and Equity. You are even afraid to put in Pofts Men of Honefty and Refolution. 
But why? Becaufe Men of that Character would vigoroufly oppofe thefedomefficFavorites who 
embroil every thing, and to whom in your Youth, you were too much expofed by your good 
Nature. Chu hi having through all his Difcourfe, which is very long, fpoken pretty much in the 
fame Strain, ends it, by begging Pardon and apologizing for his Liberty in a few Words. 
Protefting that his foie Motive was his Zeal for the State, and for the Glory of his Prince. 

A Glofs fays, that the Emperor received this Difcourfe very well; but it does not informs us 
if he amended by it. 


In the fifth of the Tears named Chau hing, Chu hi was called to Court, where he had the honourable 
Employment of reading and explaining to the Emperor, the Books called King, He made his Com¬ 
pliments of Thanks in writing as ufual, wherein , after praifmg the Prince's Thirft for Knowledge , 
and modeftly owning his own InJufficiency, he proceeds in the following Terms. 

"T THEREFORE was feized with Dread, when your Orders were fignified to me, nor 
J[ durft I accept of the Honour you did me, I afterwards reflected on thefe well known Truths, 
that Man receives from Tyeh, a Nature capable of all the Virtues: That he can, not only know 
and difttinguiffi the different Duties of Prince and SubjeCt, of Father and Son, &c. hut he can 
even judge and determine, of what is proper or improper in different Affairs, and the different Si¬ 
tuations of Life. But tho’ he is capable of fo many things, that he is at the fame time fubje&ed to 
be altered by the Impreffions of Matter, and to be touched with the Objects of Senfe: That it is 
naturally to be feared, lead his Reafon being negleCted, it (hould by degrees become fo far dim¬ 
med that he may fall into a fatal Blindnefs with Regard to his Duties, and continue therein all 
his Life: That confequently, Study and Application are as neceffary to the Great as to the Small: 
That in order to affift you in this Exercife, a great deal of Eloquence and Politenefs is not necef- 

^After having made thefe Reflections, it appear’d to me, that as I have beftowed a great deal of 
Time in the Study of our King, I may be ufefulto you, were it only by putting you upon the Me¬ 
thod which 1 have followed. It is in a few Words as follows. The main Point in this Affiiir, is, to 
penetrate into the Bottom and Reafon of every thing. In this our Books are a great Affiftance to 
us and it is with this View that we ought to read them. But there is a Method of doing it with 
Advantage. When a Man underftands a Paflage he ought, before he proceed farther, thoroughly to 
comprehend and to difeover, what is moft pure and perfect therein, and to let nothing efcape him 


(*) In the g th of the Years named Cbatt bing . the A’? 
e d to the Chimfe three Provinces which they had 
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Year after they retook them. [It is Clan hing in the Origi¬ 
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that he can extract from it. But we never can fucceed in this, without preferring ourfelves in a 
conftant and a refpeaful Attention, which is not eafy to do, and muft be the Fruit of a determin¬ 
ed Refolution, &c. 

Chuhi returns then to his firftPropofition, and extends it: But. he lays the principal Strefs up¬ 
on the Importance, and the Neceffity of that refpeCtful Attention which he expreffes by the f m . 
gle Word (*) King. 

As for what I have already faid, namely, that upon the reading of each Paffage, we ought to 
endeavour to attain to that which is molt perfect; it is plain this depends upon (f) Sin. But 
what is this Sin of Man ? It is a Being which is molt (jf) Hin, molt (§) Ling and molt Shin-, of 
an Excellence which we cannot intirely comprehend; which ought to predominate in each of us, as 
well in our perfonal Motions as in' our civil Actions; and confequently its Prefence with us, and 
our Attention to it, is every Moment neceffary. In effeCt, if the Sin of a Man fhall efcape, and 
as it were, rove after thefenfible Objects with which the Body is furroondedj his Perfon and Con- 
dud is immediately fenfible of the Abfence of that Matter. In vain then will a Man have his 
Body bent, and his Eyes fixed upon a Book. As he is heedlefs of himfelf, how can he be in 
a Condition to meditate upon the Words of our ancient Sages, to examine the different Circum- 
Itances in every ACtion and in every Affair, to draw from this, Directions for his Duties, and prac¬ 
tical Conclufions for his Conduit ? fhe wife Man , fays Confucius, will not be long wife, if be has 
not Attention and Application. The Study and Application which I recommend , fays Mong tfe 
in what do they principally conjijl ? In a Man's rightly. retaining and fixing his Sin, Does 
a Man in this Manner preferve his Sin , without fuffering himfelf to be diltradted by fenfible Ob- 
jedts, or troubled by the Paffions which they excite ? Then, whether he reads or meditates upon 
what he has read, few Things will efcape him. And if he arrives fo far as to preferve this Dif- 
pofition in the Commerce of the World, it will be inviolated amid ft the Hurry of Bufinefs, and 
the Diverfity of Objedts. He will know on all Occafions how to purfue right Mealures, and ne¬ 
ver to deviate from his Duty. This is my Meaning, when I fay, that in order to read our King 
with all poflible Advantage, a Man muft poffefs a refpedlful Attention, and a moft determined 
Refolution, 


Lyang ke kya having become Minijlcr of State under the Emperor Hyau tfong, did all he could to 
engage Chu hi in the Minijlry ; Cbu hi always excufed himfelf. One Day as Lyang.kekya, by a 
• Letter, prefl him more than ever, Chu hi returned the following Anfwer. 


I H A V E refpedtfully read the Letter which (|[) you have done me the Honour to write to me. 

A Virtue midling and weak like mine, feeks Protection in Retirement. It is a great Honour 
for me, that a Man of your Quality, efpecially one whofe Underftandihg and Honefty are fo emi* 
nent, fliould deign to exprefs fo much Concern in my Favours. Tho’ you are always incapable 
to aCt from any other Principles but thofe of the Public Good, yet there is not a Shadow of Sus¬ 
picion that you are influenced by any Motive of private lntereft on this Occafion, fince you can 
reap none at my Hands. Therefore I have looked upon your Endeavours, purely as the Effects of 
a favourable Opinion you entertain for me, who has not deferved it. 

After fo many Inftances on your Part, and efpecially after your laft Letter, I doubtlefs fhould be 
prevailed upon, to endeavour to ferve the State according to the beft of my Abilities, had I a 
Motive lefs weak than the one which detains me in my Retirement. You know it is, that 1 may 
thereby fecure and preferve entire, the Stock of Honefty and Virtue I now poffefs. This is the 
Reafon that will not permit me to enter into Pofts at prelent. I think it is better for me even 
not to fay any thing as to the Points you have touched upon, which all relate to Government, 
Give me leave to confine myfelf to the putting you in Mind of a Saying of Vang tongs One 
thing, my Prince, I conjure you to ohferve, faid he, which is, to be very regular yourjelf, 
that you may regulate the State well. The Senfeof this Saying, fitnple and common as it is, is 
very extenfive. I prefume to entreat you to attend to it. The Obligations of a Minifter, are to 
invite and. to promote Men.of Capacity and Merit, to pardon nothing in himfelf, and being 
charged with the whole Weight of Government, to acquit himfelf fo well, that nothing he does 
can be amended, to make the Prince an accomplilhed Sovereign, and the People virtuous Subjects. 
Every thing is.pomble to.one who is poflefled of all thefe Perfections. But is a Minifter defici¬ 
ent in any. Point? And is that DefeCt but flight ? It is always a Stain on his Character; it is a 
Breach which, widening by little and little, weakens his Virtue and expofes his Reputation. Then 
tenable of the Occafions he has of being corrected, and being employed in warding off the Re¬ 
proaches 


' (*) King: Refped, Refpeaful Attehtion, to be-attentive 
with Refpeft, to refpea, to honour, fsV, 

(t) Sin. Hitherto I have transited this Charafler whenever I 
met with it, by the Word Heart, becaufe, in Effed, this Word 
as well as in our Language, fignifies, according to 
the different Occafions of employing it, either that Part of the 
"fj ir y rn hl £ h t . hc otllM P;irts are P ut in Motion, or Affedions . 
oftheWilh But here, asm otherPlaces, it is plain, that this Cha- 
racier extends farther, and fignife the Sou/, the Mind. I have, 
however, chofen, not to tranihte this and fome other Words m 
rr c I,m '. Jn(la " ce ’ t!le Word ' which according to the 
Umnje definition of it, fignifies what is excellent, but difficult 
to be fathom d, and thoroughly comprehended: Mian tnl jm ko 


tfe, and which is ufed in fpeaking of the Spirits, of whom they 
relate Aparitions, fs’r. and which they honour, either religion")’ 
or civilly. Likewife of the Emperors, when they would J?r;ule 
his Penetration and fublime Wifdom. _ . 

($) Hin, figniliea fuhtle, imperceptible, empty, and is lifts* 
the iaftSenfe, both in Phyfics and Morality, efpecially with tnc- 
Charader Sin: So that Hin Sin, in the common received Eh', 
fignifies, Without Prejudice, ns for example, Hin Sin, is to hear 
it without any Prejudice cither of the Heart or Mind. 

($) Ling, both by the Didionaries and Ufe, fignifies Intelli¬ 
gence, Providence, an occult Power, of aililting and afling. 

(II) The Chine/e Expreffion is literally: The IvjlruR'ws. '‘■-hi’ 1 ' 
jolt have had the Goodnefs to give me. 
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proaches he is confcious he deforces, is there any Room to hope that he can ever fucceedin rendering 
his Prince an accompli (had Sovereign, and the Empire a happy State ? 'I'lie Heart o i-Tyen is not 
yet appeafed, and the People are exhaufted. China is not yet reftored to that flourishing Condi¬ 
tion that can make her refpe&ed; and ffie has more Reafon than ever, to dread the Ambition of 
the Barbarians. Think I befeech you of this; endeavour effectually to provide againft it, and 
ceafe to think of me. The Favour with which I beg you would crown your former Favours 
beftowed on me, is, that you would excufe the Liberty which, without being in Poll mylelf, I 
have ufed in fpeaking to a Man of your Rank. 


& 


Yu yun wen, Minifer of State under the 'Emperor Hyau tfong, being about to make War , that he 
might recover the Loff'es he had Jhftained , wanted the Advice of Chang flic, and font him J'eve- 
ral obliging Mejfages by different People . All the Anjhcer Chang fhe returned was, to go to the 
Emperor in Perfon , andprefent the following DiJcourJ'e. 


S IR; What do you think was the Reafon, why our ancient Emperors reigned fo glorioufly ? 

Why did every thing fucceed to their Wifh ? Becaufc by their folid and perfect Virtue, they 
touched the Hearts both of Men and Tycn, and were always confiftent with themfelves. At 
prefont, notwithftanding the Pains your Majcfty and your Minifters are at, nobody foccefsfuily 
executes the Projects which you form. Be advifed by me, reenter into yourfclf, and carefully ex¬ 
amine all your Words, your Actions, and above all, your Thoughts. Examine if there is not 
fome crooked Intention, feme private Intereft, or fome lurking Paffion which fpoils all. If you 
difeover any fuch thing, inftantly correct it, in order that this Obftacle being removed, and your 
Heart being returned to the (a) juft and true Mean, in which Virtue confifts, you may eafily dif- 
tinguifh, and conftantly purlue the moft real Good and the moft perfed Blifo. If you ad thus, 
both Tyen and Men will anfwer you on their Parts, and will even anticipate your Willies, That 
which at Prefent employs you, is the Defire of recovering certain Lands belonging to China, You 
muft firft gain the Hearts of your People; but yon can’t do this by loading them with Services, 
and over-burthening them with Taxes. If you arc tender of their Perfons, and fpare their Pur- 
fes, you may fucceed, In the prefent Situation of Affairs, you cannot fucceed otherways, than by 
repreffing all your Paffions, and giving to your Subjeds unfufpeded Proofs and evident Examples 
of the moft perfed Equity. What preffes moft, is, how you are to begin, and what Times and 
Moments muft be chofen; blit as this is a Matter upon which I dare not prefume to enter, I com¬ 
mit the .Confideration of it to your Majefty. 


Tfay fhin, otherways called Tfiiy kyew fong, from the Place to which he retired to fttidy, was the 
Difciple of Shu hi, with whom he lived a long Time. Chu hi, towards the End of his Days , 
having J'ome Thoughts of making a Commentary upon the Shu king, which fcould be an Abridg¬ 
ment of Jevcral others he had already compofea, and not being able to undertake it himfelf he cn- 
trufted it to Tay fhin, who undertook it and finifhed it ten Tears after the Death of Chu hi. 
When it was printing, he put a Preface before it, which was thought worthy to be injerted into the 
Imperial Colledion, from which I have extracted thefe Pieces. I fhall now tranjlate it, were it 
only to Jhew that the Chinefe Notions in this Point, is not very different from our own, at leaf, 
when the Author of the Preface is at the Janie time the Author of the Book. 


I N the Winter of one of thefe Years named King ywen , defigned by I wi upon the Sexage¬ 
nary Cycle, my Mafter, (f) Wen hng, ordered me to compole a Commentary upon the Shu 
king. Next Year he died, I laboured at that Book for ten Years; and altho’ it was not very 
large, I could not finifli it fooner. Thus it muft be owned, that a Commentary upon the Shu 
king is no eafy Task, The Government of our two Ti and our three Vang, was properly the 
Subjed of this Book; it contains an Abridgment of their Maxims and their Condud. It is fuf- 
ficient to fay this. We can eafily comprehehend, that to penetrate into the Bottom of this Trea- 
fure, and to exhauft its Riches, is a long and a tedious Work, and one cannot fucceed even in¬ 
differently in it, without a vaft. deal of Labour and Application. From thefe ancient Times to 
ours, a good many Ages have paffed ; and altho’ I had been obliged by this Work, only to have 
difplayed an Antiquity fo remote, it is eafy to conceive the Difficulty of my Task. 

One Refledion has encouraged me, notwithftanding this Difficulty, and made me hope for 
Succefs in my Undertaking. That fine Government of our two Ti and our three Vatig, foy 
I to myfelf, upon what was it founded ? Upon right and pure Reafon. Where did they get 
this Reafon ? They found it in their own (j.) Hearts*; and every one may find the fome there. 
Hence I conclude, that in order to fpeak with any Juftnefsupon that beautiful Government, to dif¬ 
eover its true Principles, and faithfully to explain the Sentiments and Maxims of thefe great Prin¬ 
ces, it is fufficient for me to know the Heart of Man. With this Help, applying myfelf to the 
Work, I have found, that under Tau, Shun and Tu, the fundamental Maxim of Government 
was reduced to thefe four Words, (§) Tjing, I, che, chong. Under other Reigns, the great Leffons 
Vox.. I. 7 1 moft 


(a) EJt Mobus in Rebus, funt certi denique F inks, 

QuEts ULTRA citraCjiie vequit coujif.ere Virtus. Horat: 
(•{-) A Title of Honour given to Chu hi after his Death, 
fl;) The Chinefe Expreflion is Sit:, and has here the fame Sig¬ 
nification. which we have remarked above, in a Piece of Cast hi, - 


(§) Tfe pure, excellent, to purify, to perfeft; 7, fignifies 
one, the only, pure, fmiple; Che, to take, and keep firm. Cheng, 
the upright jnlt Mean.* We have here an abridged Citation of 
a Text which is before tranflated; if we have a Mind, wc may 
tranfhte thefe four Chinefe Words, by our four En^lijh Words, 
viz. Purely, Simply, keep, /fo Man. 
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moft frequently inculcated, was conceived in thefe Terms, (*) Kyen chong Kyen (f) ki, th at is, 0 
fey eftabiifla vourfelf in the Tree Mean, tram yourfelf up to what .s moft perfect. 

I have remarked, that the Obfervation of thefe fundamental Maxims, and others thereon de. 
pending is fometimes called (|) ft, fometimes (§) lin , m fome Paflages (|j) King, and in other, 

( L) Chin* But I can eafily perceive that the fame thing was underftood under thefe different 
Terms and that all thefe Expreffions in different Views, reprefented the Excellence of the Heart 
of Man, when inhabited by Reafon. It is in order to exprefs from whence this Heart proceed* 
to infpire it with Refped by its Approach to its Original, that the fame Book fo frequently u fc 
the Expreffion Tyen. It likewife very often makes Mention of the Peoplej this is in order 
to make the Prince’s Heart fenfible* that he owes them his Cares and Tendernefs. Is the Prince's 
Heart upright? Then its firft Cares, and as it were its firft Fruits, are the Rites, Mufic, and 
whatever can contribute to the Inftrudion of the People. From the fame Soil, proceed the Laws, 
Arts, and Politenefs, which give anew Luftre to the others. Then foon follows good Order in 
Families, a beautiful Government in every State, and a profound Tranquillity over all the Empire, 
Every thing is poffible to a Heart, where pure genuine Reafon has the abfolute Sway: Such & i 
ways were the Hearts of our two ft and our three Vang t and fuch, after fir on g Efforts, be¬ 
came the Heart of Tay kya and of Chingvang . The Heart of Kye and Chew was quite diffe¬ 
rent, becaufe they negle&ed and abandoned it. Thence proceeded the Difference which we per¬ 
ceive in the Shu king , betwixt their two Reigns. If therefore a Prince in this Age, would afpire 
to revive the fine Government of our two ft' and our three Vang, he muff follow their Method 
and like them, take for his Guide the moft refined Reafon ; like them too, finding it in his own 
Heart, he ought to give it abfolute Power there. In which the following Book can greatly aflifthim, 
After having by myfelf, for a long Time meditated on the Text, I never have determined any 
Senfe of a difputed Paffage, without attentively and critically reading all that was laid on 
the Subjed, and difgefting it with Deliberation, I then commonly determine it, fo as to endeavour 
to agree with moft of the Interpretations. In the Paflages where the Senfe is more concealed, and the 
Expreffion more obfcure, I have almoft always adher’d to the general Opinion, tho* I have en¬ 
deavoured to exprefs it in other Terms. I only own, that having undertake^ this Commentary 
purely in Obedience to the Commands of my Mafter, who formed the Plan of it himfelf, I have 
always preferred his Opinion, when he has delivered it oil any Paffage. He revifed my Com¬ 
mentary on the (f) two Tyen and the (£) Tu mo and I ftill preferve his Manufcript Corredions. Alas! 
Why was he not in a Condition, in the fame Manner, to have revifed the whole Work! I have 
divided all the Shu king and my own Commentary, into fix Volumes. The Text of that Book, 
according to the Difference of the Dynafties, is of a different Stile one Place from another, but 
thorough all Dynafties, the Government of good Princes is ftill the fame. Their Hearts is feen 
in this Book, in the fame Manner as the Skill and Stile of a Painter is feen in his Piece. But a 
Man muft, in order to judge juftly both of the one and the other in their Kinds, perufe them with 
a critical and a careful Eye. I am not fo vain, as to think that I have explained all the Beauties 
of thefe Images, which the Shu king gives us in Miniature. I however hope, that my Explana¬ 
tion, which diicovers the principal Beauties of it, will not be ufelefs. 


‘In the third of the Tears named (a) Kya ting, Ching te fyew presented the following Remonftrance 
to Ning tfong, who was then on the Throne. 

T T is a common and a true Saying, that there is in the Univerfe a Particle of unextinguifhed 
.1 Reafon rooted in the Heart of Man, which being at all times the fame, is the Caufe of certain 
things being univerfally condemned at leaft inwardly*, and of others being univerfally approved. 
Ever fince the World has exifted, there has been in it a good deal of Diforder. It has encreafed 
to. fuch a Height in fome Reigns, that the Laws have been without Force, and the Wicked have 
without Dread or Shame ventured on every thing. Thus, Corruption has been the Caufe why, in 
Reality, private Pafiions at laft became the Springs of Government. But this Corruption never 
extinguishes, at leaft in a great many, the Light of Reafon which condemns this Diforder. 
“ Thefe Sentiments, which are as it were common and univerfal to all Mankind, are, fays Lein 
ngan Jhi very well, the Rays of that Light and natural Reafon, which is communicated to us 
fiom Tyen: It is never extinguifhed, and whoever opens his Eyes muft perceive it. This 
Reafon always fubfifts, and we have no more to do but to hear her when fhe fpeaks, efpeci- 
ttlly when it is through the yoice of all, or almoft all, Mankind. 

_ Years named Hi ning, Wang ngan fid, becoming Minifter of State, made a certain new 

Regulation, and as it was a very injurious one, all the World cried out againft it. Wang ngan 
fid, whofe Regulation was accommodated to the Princes Avarice, had Credit enough with him, 
to caufe feveral of them, who had made Remonftrances to them, to be broken; but he could 
neither flop the Mouths of them nor of others, his Con dud being conftantly difapproved of. 

In the Years named Shau king, there was a Talk of a Peace .and Alliance with the Kin. Ex¬ 
perience ol pan: Times taught us, that there was no depending upon thefe Treaties, and that 
they were pernicious in many Refpeds. The greateft Part of thofe who cornpofed the Council, 
„ were 


thi’LS Ch °” SAC JuftMea " ; W » Sincerity, Upright^, Solidity, Pcrfcflion. 

Ma jjy t } ie hio-h-fi tvo-yp* • j T * W This ls the Shu king contain." about the Reig ns 

KtSSt • v . . f) *** **** 

, \^$j^£t vruot thcJWgnofAnr 


the Middle, raife the moft Pcrfeft. 1 ' 

(f) Virtuous in general. 

If) Zl”’ Goodners, Charitys 'fometimes Virtue in general. 
(I!) Lsj, Itefpeft, Refpcafal, Attention. • h 
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were againft this Peace: Tfm wey, the Author of the Advice that was rejeded, had Intereft 
enough lo far to abufe the Authority of his Prince, whom for a long time he had abfolutely ma¬ 
naged, as to caufe fome in the Oppofition to be put to Death : But he could not prevent all the 
Empire from equally difapproving of his Projed and hb Vengeance, It was to no Purpofe to 
proteft againft the Regulation of Wan ngan foe, for the Avarice of the Prince authorized it: 
This Prince therefore compleated the Ruin of his People. In vain were Reprefentations made 
againft the pretended Peace with the Kin, for Tfm wy carried it againft fo many Opini( ns: All 
the Advantage that accrued by it was, to render thefe Barbarians more fierce and more bold in in¬ 
juring us afterwards; fo true it is, that Reafon commonly fpeaks by the Voice of the People, and 
it is of the greateft Importance to regard it. 

Do not let us feek for Examples in Times paft, to prove this. In our Days, we have feen in 
Poll, a Han chi chew, of a mean Soul and a narrow Genius: Who being intoxicated by the In¬ 
tereft which he had found Means to gain with his Prince, decided every thing as he had a Mind ; 
therefore all the World was in the Oppofition. For fome time, he had Power enough to give 
the Preference of Evil to Good, and to make his own Ideas or Intereft prevail over Men of Senfe 
and Integrity ; but at length he died under the Punifhments which he deferved in more Refpeds 
than one, and by his fatal End, the great Men, whole wife Advices he defpifed, were glorioufly 
revenged. In efted, the Voice of the People is commonly the Voice of Reafon, and Reafon is 
the Voice of Tyen. Therefore as Chi chew defpiled Tyen, could this be done unpunifhed? 
Good Princes and good Minifters obferve a different Condud. The Refped which they have for 
‘Tyen, makes them regard the public Voice, and the general Sentiments; thereby they gain the 
Hearts of the People, and draw down the Afliftance of Tyen. What have they then to fear? By 
the juft Punilhment of a worthlefs Favorite, you have taken a wide ftep towards the right Way: 
But I am afraid that Difeafe that has continued fo long a time, is not yet thoroughly cured. You 
cannot guard yourfelf too much againft a Relapfe. Let me {peak plain; you are now fenfible 
how dangerous it is for a Prince to abandon himfelf too much to a Subjed, either out of Favour 
or out of any other Motive, and to give an Ear to him alone. Perfevere in your happy Reco¬ 
very, found your Government. not upon the Suggeftions of one Man, who frequently is di- 
reded by a Cabal, or animated by Intereft, but upon the Sentiments of the Public, or the A 1- 
vice of the Majority. In the Refolutions which you are to take, fincerely and in good ea n ft, 
as being in the Prefence of Bhang ti , endeavour to follow the moft equitable Meafurcs. Tyen and 
Men will then rejoyce at this, and all the Empire will feel it. Maturely weigh what I have ta¬ 
ken the Liberty to lay before you. 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark .] This Difcourfe is full of lively Expreffions and finning Turns. 
Every thing in it does Honour to the wifeft Antiquity. 

ExtraSl of another Difcourfe of the fame Ching te {yew, to the Emperor Li tfong. 

S IR, what is moft important for a Prince, who like you, endeavours to govern well, is to 
gain the Heart of Tyen and the Heart of Man, and it is by gaining the Hearts of his Subjeds* 
that a Sovereign gains that of Tyen. In the Iking, in one of thePaffages upon the Symbol nam¬ 
ed Ta yew, we read the following Words. While Tyen protests him, he is happy, and every thing 
turns out to his Advantage. Corfu fm, commenting upon this Text,- lays; Who is it that Tyen 
protects, if it is not he who draws down his Protection by RefpeSi and Submijjioh ? Who is it that 
Men aid\ if it is not he who endears himfelf to them by his XJprightnefs and Equity ? In the firft of 
the Years named Twen yew, while the Emperor CM tfong and the Emprefs Dowager were reign¬ 
ing, the neighbouring Nations crowded from all Quarters, to put themfelves under their Protec¬ 
tion, becaufe all the World, at that Time, were perfwaded, that they who then ruled, propoied 
nothing but to fulfill the Defigns of Tyen. Sti foe, fpeaking of the fuccels of thefe Times, and laying 
open its Caufes, borrows the Expreffion of Confufius, and faysof that Prince and Princefs; " They 
preferved Uprightnefs and pure Equity towards Men, and the moft refpedful Submiffion towards 
Tyen." But at what Price do you think can thefe Encomiums be purchafed ? You muft, 
in all Affairs and upon all Occafions, endeavour worthily to fulfill the Defigns of Tyen, and fin- 
oerely to feek the Welfare of the People. In your Perfon we have a Prince, naturally full of 
Goodnels^ and in other Refpeds, both very carefull and very laborious. It would feem, as if un¬ 
der your Reign, we were again to fee the glorious Years Twen yew to revive. Yet we fee no¬ 
thing but Irregularities in the Seafons, and frightful Appearances in the Heavens. At Court, 
and in your Armies, your moft Loyal Officers are alarmed. In the Provinces, in the Cities, and 
in the Fields, all the People fuffer and lament. This I own to you makes me afraid, leaft you 
inwardly ufe fome Referve, and that you have not exerted yourfelf as you ought to have done, in 
gaining'the Hearts of Men, and thereby that of Tyen, &c. 

In the reft of the Difcourfe, which is very long, he points outfeveral Faults in the Government: 
Towards the End of it, he again quotes the Text of the Iking, and affures his Prince, that if he 
does his beft to cure thefe Evils, Tyen and Men will aid him, and that his Reign will not yeild 
to the glorious Years Twen yew : He concludes by thefe Words. My Zeal is pure and fincere, 
but it has made my Expreihons too bold; I am fenfible of this, I acknowledge it, and I fubmif- 
fively wait for my Punilhment. „ .. , , ,. 

The Emperor Kang hi’s Remark.] The Author of this Difcourfe, exhorts his Prince to touch 
Tyen by gaining the Hearts of Men. He reduces the Pradice of all, to a perfed Equity and an 
inviolable Uprightnefs. This may be called, taking proper Meafures for forming a Sovereign. 

* ° Extracts 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM A 

Compilation made under the Ming Bynafty, by one of 
the celebrated Literati, called Tang king chweii, 


jfn Author Jpeaking of the Game of the Chefs , which is the Modifh Drnrfm 
in China, fays as follows. 

S OME People have faid, that the Play of Chefs was invented by the Emperor Tan, in order 
to inftrudl his Son in the Arts of Government and War: But nothing is more unlikely than 
this. The great Art of Tau confifted in the continual Practice of the five principal Virtues, 
the Ufe of which was as familiar to him, as the Ufe of Hands and Feet is to Mankind. It was 
Virtue, and not Arms, that he employed in reducing the moft barbarous People. 

The Art of War, of which the Chefs is a Kind of a Reprefentation, is the Art of hurting 
one another. Tau was far from giving his Son any fuch Leffon. The Play of the Chefs doubt- 
lefs did not begin, but fince thefe unhappy Times, wherein all the Empire was defolated by Wars} 
it is an Invention very unworthy of the great Tau. 


From another Author , who declaims againjl 'a Fondnefs for that Play. 

A M A N who has a well difpofed Heart ought to be afhamed, at a certain Age of having 
neither Reputation nor Merit. That he may fhun this Confufion, he applies himfelf in 
his Youth, and makes continual Efforts. Does hefucceed, and obtain the Degrees which he pro- 
pofes as the End of his Labours? He is fo far from relaxing, that the Fear of not holding on as he let 
out, makes him redouble his Application. This is the Conduct that fo many great Men ofpaft 
Ages have obferved; they perfevered with an invincible Conftancy in the Study of our King, even 
to an advanced Age. Thus fome of them have always lived in Honour, and others* after many 
laborious Years, have at laft reaped the Fruits of them, and attained to the higheft Polls. 

In our Age, Alas! How many leaving the Study of the King, make the Chefs their whole Bufi- 
nefs, and abandon themfelves to it with fo much Eagernefs, that they negleft every thing elfe, even to 
eat and drink. Does Day-light fail them ? They light up Candles, and play on 5 fometimes even 
at Day break, the Game is not ended. This Amufement exhaufts both the Body and the Mind, 
and they think of nothing elfe. Does Bufinefs interpoie, it is negle&ed, and the Chefs is minded; 
doe Guefts come? They are flighted. Nor can you prevail upon one of thefe Gameflers, to in¬ 
terrupt their trifling Combats, for the greateft ceremonial Banquet, or the moft folemn and delefta- 
ble Mufic.. In fhort, at this Game as at all others, a Man may lofe even his Cloaths} at leafl, he 
is in a continual Vexation, Trouble, and Fretting: And why? That he may remain 
the Field of a Battle, which is no better than a Board, and to gain a kind of Victory, by which, 
the Conqueror obtains neither Titles, Appointments, nor Lands. 

I fhall readily grant, that Skill is required in this; but it is a Skill equally ufelefs to public Wel¬ 
fare and to private Families. It is a Road that leads to nothing. If I examine this Play to the 
Bottom, with Regard to the Art of War, I find nothing in it that is conformable to the Leffons 
left us by the moft famous Mafters. If I examine it with Regard to civil Government, I fhh 
find in it fewer of the Maxims of our Sages. The Skill required in that Play, is to furprize ones 
Adverfary, to fpread Snares for him, and to take Advantage of the Blunders he commits. Can 
Honour and Upnghtnefs be infpired by thefe.Means ? To take, to deftroy, and other fuch Terms, 
ate the Language of thefe Gamefters. Is this the Way to inculcate Gentlenefs and Clemency ? 
In fhort, it may be laid of this Play as. of others, that it is a trifling Amufement, and diverts uk~ 
fin Bufinefs. It is as if you fhould raife a Piece of Wood, or Stone, and am ufe yourfelf by 
beating upon it or fighting with it: I know no Difference betwixt them. 

~ T WJ "i “ ,, a P r ^ate Man, minds his domeftic Affairs, and to provide for the 
Neceffities of his Family: If he is at. Court, and in the Service of his Prince, then his Endea¬ 
vours ought to be turned to the giving Proofs of his Zeal. He ought even for this, to neglcdt h» 
private Concerns. How far fhould fuch a Man be from, amufiiig himfelf with the Chefs? Thcfc 
Maxims which are ftanding Rules, were never more feafonable then at prefect, when a new Dj r - 
nafty isbeginning. The Empire ftill feels her paft Calamities. The principal Bufinefs of our 
Empei-or is, to feek out for brave Captains, and worthy Minifters. If he finds a Man wholw 
he leaft Capacity, he gives him a.Poft, and puts him in a Condition to arrive to the higheft for¬ 
tune. This ought to animate any Man who has a Grain of Spirit: Inftend of murdering 
Stiengch and .his. Time m vain Amuferaents, he fhould endeavour to ferve the State, and thereby 
to merit a Place in Hiftory. This ought to be a Spur to a well difpofed Heart. 
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A ulelefs Skill gains you the Game, and you give your Antagonift a total Defeat. What Com- 
parifon is there betvrixt this Childifh Advantage and the Titles, Lands and Penfions, with which 
the Emperor, if you had a Mind, would reward your Services ? Which Part think you is to be 
preferred 5 to conduct upon a Chefs-board a parcel of wretched Pieces of Wood, or to march 
at the Head of as many thoufand Men ? What can you gain in Comparifon of the Profit and 
Honour you may reap by a great Poll ? If fuch a Man had bellowed the Time he had fpent in 
this Game upon the Study of our King, he might at this Day havfe been another (*) Ten tfe. If 
fuch another, who is equally intoxicated with that trifling Amufement, inftead of wafting his 
Time upon it, had entered upon Government, we Ihould have had in him a (f) Lyang ping ; in 
fhort, had fuch another been as much fatigued in the Toils of Commerce as in thofe of the 
Chefs, his Riches might have equalled thofe of (J) Inu. At leaft, had he exchanged this Amnfe- 
ment for a continual Exercife of Arms, he might thereby have rendered himfelf tifeful to the 
State. How far are thefe Gamefters from being what they might have been ? 


0 / SOVEREIGN PRINCE & 

JW E I WEN relates, that Pin kong , King of Tfm, one Day alked at Se qiiang ; What Quali- Qualifications 
■* fications a Sovereign ought to poflels ? And that Se quang anfwered. inaPrl ncc 

A Sovereign ought to be pure and calm, both within himfelf, and in the Eye of the World. 

Pie ought to have for his People the Love of a Father ; to ufe his utmoft Endeavour, that under- 
ftanding virtuous Perfonsmay be put in Polls, and to give a continual Attention to what is palling 
in the (§) Univerfe. He Ihould fhun giving too much Scope to the Abufes of the Age in which 
he lives, and rendering himfelf too dependant on his Minillers and Favorites. He compotes 
an Order by himfelf. which he ought to maintain, and from that high Station, to extend his 
Views as far as he can. Above all, to examine carefully and equitably to weigh, the Services done 
him, that each may have his due Reward. Such is the Idea I have formed of a Prince. 

Swen wang, King of Tfi, one Day alked of Tun wen ; What was the Rule of the greateft Im- Effential 
portance for a Sovereign. Tun Wen’s Anfwer was, The Principal one, in my Opinion, is to adt RuIc 
little, and always without hurry. A Sovereign, who does not give out too many Orders, is obeyed 
in what he does order. When there are few Laws, they are better obferved,and this prevents a great 
many Crimes. To leave the World to judge a little for themfelves, and to compaflionate the 
Weaknefs of thofe who are governed, are Maxims of true Wifdom and eminent Virtue. A per- 
fe<ft Prince fcarcc a efts at all j yet his State is in Order. This is the Idea which is given us by the 
Shi king and the Shu king. 

The Emperor Ching vang, in giving the Principality of Lu to Pe kyu, caufed him tocorfteand In- 
into his own Prefence, and gave him the following Inftruiftion. You are now, faid he to him, a ^nflioris fov 
Prince, but do you know what are the Duties of a Prince ? One of the utmoft Importance is: ^ em ' 

On the one Hand, Majefty is requifite, in order to command Refpedt from all thofe above whom 
your Rank has raifed you. On the other Hand, the People ought to be left at Liberty, to give 
their Prince proper Advices, for this may prevent his commiting many Miftakes. That you 
may reconcile thefe two Points, admit Remonftrances without any Difficulty, hear them, and 
read them at Leifure. Neither brow-beat nor threaten thofe who make them: But don’t give 
into them too eafily. Weigh their Contents maturely, that you may extradl from them all 
that is of Ufe; let all be done with Gravity, that you may not forfeit the Refpedt you have a 
Right to, but at the fame time, with Gentlenefs, that you may thereby gain the Hearts of your 
Officers.’ This I call, knowing how to reign. 


Of the Minifters of State, and Generals of Armies. 

T HERE has always been, fays Lite /»(||), a great Difference betwixt a Prince and his Mi¬ 
nifters. Thefe laft have been always much inferior to the other. But anticntly* there was ^fciTsoV 
no fuch prodigious Difference betwixt them, as is obferved now. If we go fo far back as the three ^jg C ns fff 
famous Dynafties, we find Minifters to whom the Prince never fent Orders to wait upon him. mer| y paid 
Ching tang {hewed this Piece of Refpeft for I in-, Kau tfing, for Fu yw$-, and Vu vang, for 
Chau kong. Thefe Princes treated thofe wife Men, at firft, as Sages, and then as Minifters. 

In .left remote Antiquity, Things were altered, but not in an extreme Degree: The Princes 
continued to treat their Minifters with Civility, andcertain Ceremonies were regulated and ob- Altered - 
ferved on this Head. What we read] of Kyen chin and Pi kong , in the Shu king-, and what the 
Shi king relates of Shin pe, Chong jhan fit, and fome others, proves to us, that in thefe Times, 

Minifters were ftill on a good Footing. During the Times of Antiquity, the Prince and his 
Minifters were as the Head and Arms of the fame Body, or as Father and Son, or Brothers of the 
fame Family. All their Cares and Secrets were in common. They were equally affeefted with the 
Happinefs or Misfortunes of the State; and indeed, if there is a fure and certain Way for a Sovereign 
to {uCcetJd in the greateft Enterprizes, and to diftinguifh himfelf from the Generality of Princes, 
it is to treat the Minifter he makes Choice of, in this Manner. 

This ufeful laudable Cuftoin was in eftedt, loft under Tfm jjn whang, who wanted to engrofs 
all the Refpedt to himfelf; and far from thus refpedling his Prime Minifters, he made it a Maxim 
Vol. I. 7 K t0 


(*) The moft .famous of the Difciples of Confaput. 
(•)•) The Name ,of a much eltecmed Minifter of State, 
fj.) The Qreefm of China . 


(§) The Chinefi fays, Tyeh hja, which literally fignifies Under 
the Heavens. The Cbuteje thereby commonly underftand their 
own Empire. 

(||) He lived under the ‘lar.g Dynaily, 
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to treat them with Haoghtincfi. He went fo far as to make them to-be tryed as Malefactors, and 
to die under the Hands of Executioners: A Thing unheard of before that Prince. Under him, 
the Minifters were confounded with the meaneft Officers, and he always treated them proudly 
But if the civil obliging Behaviour, which our ancient Kings, from their Efteem for Wifdom and 
Virtue ufed towards their Minifters, was no longer feen under that Prince, neither did the fame 
Loyalty and Zeal any longer fubfift among the Minifters.. ■ 

In this almoft infinite, Diftance, at which the Haughtmefs of the Prince kept tnem, they al¬ 
ways looked upon him as a formidable Mafter, whom they durft not prefume to love: They fell 
bore the Name of Minifters; but the continual Dread in which they lived, and their Care of 
providing for their own Safety, no longer left them at the Liberty neceflary for fulfilling the Du¬ 
ties of their Fundions. Li fe, in the Morning, was made Minifter, and that fame Night he loft 
his Life by the Hands of an Executioner. Who would not tremble after fuch an Example? 
Therefore they who were in Poft, touched their Penfions, took care not to difpleafe the Prince 
(that is to fay, they took care to bubble him) and never minded any thing elfe. 

Infknces of Under the Han Dynafty, in the Time of Kau tfu , a' Prince who otherways had great Merit, 
Minifters be- Syau ho, a Minifter of State, was clapt into Irons. Under Vtn ti, a Prince who was Goodnefs it- 
puniiheJ. ^ ^ a Minifter of State, was cited before the Tribunals, and confronted with a Minifter 

of the loweft Rank. King ti put his firft Minifter Chew yu, to Death. Vu ti capitally punilhed 
feveral of his, and the fame thing happened in late Reigns more than once. Melancholy Events • 
and to be looked upon as fo many Confequences of the wicked Example of Ljin jhi whang! 

J Tis true, that fince thefe Times, there have been fome Princes who have behaved otherwifc 
to their Minifters: But there has always fubfifted fo extravagant a Diftance betwixt the one and 
the other, that the Accefs to the Prince was rendered too difficult; and this is ftill to be attributed 
to the unhappy Change begun under Shi whang. As fo was not to be expected that the Prince 
would put Things upon their former Footing, a great many Perfons of Merit, who might have 
been capable of the firft Employments, and even they who had been fome time in Poft, inftead 
of appearing, retired, or fought to retire. Thereby, the Way was left open to People, whofe Me¬ 
rit entirely confifted in Flattery j which pleafed the Generality of Princes. How can thefe hap¬ 
py Reigns, which the Wifdom and Virtue of our Anceftors rendered famous and flourifhing, be 
revived ? ' 

After the Death of Vii vang, the firft Emperor of the Chew Dynafty, Ching vang, his Son 
being too young, Chew kong, the younger Brother oi Vu vang, was Regent; Hong yu, a famous 
learned Man, under the Lang Dynafty, propofes Chew kong as a Pattern for the Princes of that 
Age. 

Maxims of ^ ^ ^ on £> ^ lat being at Table, it was very common for him three Times to inter- 

Cbcwkns. rapt his Repaft, to do honour to a wife Man, and to ferve him with Victuals. While he was ill 
the Bath, if he faw any wife Men enter it, he did not finiffi his bathing,' but immediately left it, 
that he might adjuft their Flair to do them honour, and help them himfelf. It is faicl, that he has 
been feen to do this thirteen times in one Day. One thing is certain, that while he governed, 
his principal Care and his greateft Anxiety, was to do honour to wife Men; and there was then 
none in Pofts but Men of Virtue and Capacity. Craft and Flattery, and much lefs Vice and 
Villany, had then no Footing. Therefore the Empire was quiet, and there was not the leaft Dis¬ 
turbance. The moft barbarous of our Neighbours voluntarily fubmitted, the Strangers punctu¬ 
ally paid their Taxes, and all that is called, the Rites, Mufic, Jurifprudence, and Government, thefe 
great Springs, upon which depend the Regulation and Happinefs of States, were in their utmoft 
Perfection; and Innocence and Integrity prevailed over all. There then appeared no diforders 
of the Seafons, nor Monftersof Nature.; the Winds and Rains were regular. Animals and Vegi- 
tables throve, and all the Fields were fertile. 

In this high Degree of Glory and Happinefs, wherein Chew kong maintained the Empire, that 
great Man never relaxed in his Care to'enquire after Sages. Was this becaufe thefe Sages whom he 
fought after, furpafled him in Wifdom ? Doubtlefs not. Was it becaufe they were rare and hard 
to come at ? Great Numbers of them were in Pofts. What could fome People have done more ? 

. Or why were they ftill fought after? Becaufe he feared, leaft fomewhat ffiould efcape his Care. 
He was, in Place of his Nephew, charged with rendering the Empire happy; and he wanted 
that he ffiould not have the leaft thing wherewith he could reproach himfelf. 

Hong yu then draws a Contrail betwixt his own Times and thofe of Chew kong, Iffiallnot 
tranflate it, becaufe it would be repeating the fame Terms, always tacking them with a Negative. 
Thefe Repetitions are graceful in the Chinese Language, but they won’t do in ours. He concludes 
that there was then more Occafion for feeking out and promoting wife Men, than was in the 
Days of Chew kong ; and exhorts the Governors in his Time, herein to imitate the Care of 


Lhat Minifters and Officers of War, in the Concerns of the State, ought to forget all Injuries ad 
, private Animpfities. 

• bo* of ‘hem Men of diftinguiflied Merit, grew jealous of one 

Pri 2t, llVC ,U SB " her ,“ bad Undemanding: & bad g0t 6 the better, he was 

PnmeMinifta, miT/au tjm lived retired. Syau bo fell dangeroufly ill and the Emperof aflted 
htm, who he thought was the moft proper p 4 n for ficceeding hint in Cafe he Aould die? 

6 • Syau 
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Syau ho readily anfwered; Tfau tfan is without controverfy, the moft capable of that Employ¬ 
ment, nor ought you to think of any other. T’fau tfan was fo well acquainted with the Charac¬ 
ter of Syau bo, that upon the News of his Sicknefs, he had taken Leave of his Family, and put 
every thing in Order, that he might repair to Court; fo firmly was he perfwaded that Syau bo 
would name him, notwithftanding the bad Terms they lived in. Syau ho adually died; and was 
fucceeded by Tfau tfan, who followed his Plans and Views, and kept Things on a right Footing. 

This Conduct was remarked and praifed by all the World; and the People even made Songs 
upon it. 

Quo tfey and Li quang pi, two Officers of War, both naturallv fierce, were in bad Under- 
ftanding with one another, and might have puffed for Enemies. When the Rebellion of Ngan lit , 

Jhan happened ; Tfey, notwithftanding his natural Haughtinds and his Averfion for Quang pi, 
fought him out, and with Tears in his Eyes, begged of him to affift him in laving the State, 
gave him a Detachment of his Army, wrote to Court that he might be promoted, and that he 
fhould be given to him as a Second againft the Rebels. The Court confented, and the Rebels 
were defeated. Quo tfey died a little after; Li quang pi fucceeded him in his Command of the 
Northern Forces, and did not alter the leaft Point of what had been eftablifhed by Quo tfey. 

In every State, Men of very great Capacities are but rare; but nothing is more uncommon 
than a good General, Not that People are wanting who have Genius for War, but they are only 
known upon Occalions. The Rebellion of Ngan lu foan, gave Qyo tfey and Li quang pi Oppor¬ 
tunities of making themfelves known by laving the State. It was in the War of Lyau tong, that 
Chin cho was known for what he was, namely an excellent General. 

Tho’ in ('*) latter Times, Occalions have not been wanting, yet feveral Reigns have paffed ^£? v ? etie ' 
without one General of any Reputation appearing. Formerly, private Soldiers, and even Slaves, Rare? * 
became excellent Captains; but at prelent, the Court and the whole Empire does not furnilh a 
fingle one. Whence proceeds this ? Is it not becaufe Military Officers are too much pinched, and 
their Allowances too fmall? Is it not likewife becaufe they are too much circumfcribed? The King 
of Chau made Li mu General upon the Frontiers; but he gave him no limits as to his Expences, 
fo that he not only had wherewithal! to pay his Troops, but even to bellow upon them Gratuities 
and Rewards; for this Reafon, Li mu did wonders. For my Share, I believe, that if Expences 
were lefs fpared, and if the Officers had nothing to anfwer for, but the Succels of what they are 
charged with; we Ihould then foon have good Generals. 

There are certain great Men, fays Li te yu, of whom a Prince may reap great Advantages ; but Manner of 
they are not to be governed as other Men. if a Prince would employ them, he ought chiefly to 
obferve two Things; the firft is, to deal pretty roundly with them; the other, to engage them by u ' e ‘ u “ 
Favours. If he fhews too much Refpeit for them, they become haughty, and put too great a 
Value on themfelves. It is then dangerous to employ them.. If, inftead of real Favours, they 
receive from their Prince only Honours of Ceremony, they are feldom latisfied, they grow neg¬ 
lectful, and never perform great Services. 

Kau Uu, the firft of the Han Dynafty, of all our Emperors, bell pradtifed what I have advifecl. Km tju Ms 
When the famous King pu wanted to falute him, and to oiler him his Services and Allegiance; Aj .ti.ud 
Kau hii was carelefly fitting on his Bed, affedted to walh his Face, and received King pu without them ' 
much Form or Ceremony. Kingpti inwardly boiled with Rage, and repenting of the Step he' 
had taken, was about to have killed himfelf. However, he went out without laying any thing; 
but as he was going away, he was by the Prince’s Orders conveyed to a large bandfome Houle, 
where he was every Day fplendidly regal’d atnidft a Crowd of People who were ordered to ferve • 
him, and attended with Officers of all Ranks, who were commanded to do him Honour. King 
p(t was then fatisfied, and the more ready to ferve Kau Uit, in that the latter difeovered very little 
Concern about him, when he received him. . ; 

Nothing is more important, fays Sau fven, than a right Choice of Mjnifters and Generals. Difficulty In 
Nothing is likewife more difficult for a Prince, than to fill thefe Polls worthily, and to reap from th f e ^M? t ice 
the Capacities of thofe that are put in Polls, the Advantages which he had a Right to expedt from officers?' 7 
them. The Difficulty after all, is far thegreateft with Regard to Military Officers. And it xi Hill 
twice as great, if they who are in Polls are Men who have nothing but Bravery, without Wifdom 
and Virtue. With Refpedt to Prime Minillers, it is a fure Rule for a Prince to treat them very 
civilly, and according to the Rites. As.for Military General Officers, there is no certain Rule; 

With Regard to fuch of them as are known to be equally wife and brave, virtuous and able, 
the beft Way is to trull them, and to make them fenfible that they are trufted. As for thefe who 
have only Bravery and Capacity for War, if is an Art to know how to gain them; and this Art 
requires a great deal of Prudence and Care. , 

The fix Kinds of Animals who are called Domeftic, were formerly as wild as any other. As Rcceftty of 
the Tyger and the Leopard tear and bite, fo the Horfe and the Bull ftrike ; the one with the brave 
Hoof, and the other with the Horn.' If our firft Kings had ordered, that Endeavours fhould be Men ‘ 
ufed to deftroy all thefe Kinds without Diftlndtion, we Ihould have now had neither Horfes. nor 
Cows. But their Wifdom made them diltjnguilh, among thefe Savage Animals, fuch of them as 
might be ferviceable, and they took proper Methods for fubduing and taming them. If Beafts 
are treated in this Manner, there is much better Reafon to obferve the fame Conduit towards Men. 

If Princes fee any Capacity in one of their Subjects, provided he is not more incorrigibly fierce than 
a Tyger, they ufe all the poffible Means to bring his Talent to Perfection, and to render it ufefull 


(*) The Author lived Under the Sm* Dynafty; 
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A Prince Ought not to give up the Care of providing good Generals whatever Difficulty attends 

As I have laid before, Military Officers may be divided into' two Sorts; one that has 
an equal Share of Virtue and Wifdom, as of Bravery and Skill. Such were Wey ho and 
Chau chong que under the (*) Han : Li tfmg and Li tfe under the Lang. There are others 
whofe Merits entirely confift in their Valour and Skill of. the Trade of War. Such were 
Han Jing, King pu and Pong ywe\ in the Times of the Han : Su ve, Wan che, Hew king tfiwg 
Shingyen tfe in the Time of the fang . As there is no great Plenty of Men of the firft Charac¬ 
ters, when they are wanting, thofe of the Second muft be employed; and tho’ it may be trou- 
blefome for a Prince, yet he may do it with Succefs, if he takes proper Meafures. Thefe Sort of 
People muft be gained by Liberality, and when they are confulted, they muft be talked to in the 
Opennefs of Heart, without any Ceremony. On the one Hand, their Lands and Poffeffions 
muft be encreafed, nor muft they want either for Entertainments or Concerts; or for anything 
that pleafes their Pallate. But on the other Hand, they muft be kept within the Bounds of Ref- 
pe<£t with a Majeftic Gravity. Our ancient Princes treated them thus, and they fucceeded. 

A Modern Politician perhaps may fay, that it is Hope alone that animates Officers, that quic¬ 
kens their Invention, and renders them indefatigable and intrepid in Dangers: And that there¬ 
fore it is a Point of Wifdom, not to treat them too well beforehand, but to let them wait for 
their Reward, that they may be animated to deferve it by their Services. To this I anfwer, that 
it is not true in Fa<ft, That Hope is the only thing that animates Officers. They who have a Capa¬ 
city only for War, may be divided into two Sorts: The firft are they whodiftingulh themfelves 
but indifferently, and whofe Capacity is but midling. The fecond Kind rife much higher, and 
have extraordinary Capacities and admirable Abilities. Both the one and the other commonly 
have Views proportioned to their Capacities. It is according to this, and not according to a Max¬ 
im that frequently is miftaken,that a Prince ought to a£t, and to treat them differently according 
to their different Difpofitions. A Man has an excellent Horfe of extraordinary Mettle and 
Swiftnefs. He is carefully tended, and every thing he eats is nicely chofen; his Stable is kept 
very clean, and even the Water in which he baths muft come from a limpid Fountain. Does 
any Emergency happen ? This Horfe can make 100 Leagues at . a Stretch. He perceives that this 
is required of him, and he performs it without once ftumbling: It is not Hope that animates 
him, for it is impoffible to treat him better after his Journey is ended, than before. 

A Bird of Prey is bred up in another Manner. If he takes a Pheafant, a Sparow is given to 
him as a Reward; does he take a Hare, he gets a Rat. The Bird thereby knowing that he 
receives but in Proportion as he hunts well, on that Account does his beft, and catches more 
Game than he would do, had he nothing to hope for-. Men of extraordinary Capacity, and who 
have great Views and extenfive Projects anfwerable to their Capacity, I compare to an excellent 
Race-horfe. Not to give them a large Reward beforehand, is, as if by making this Race-horfe 
fall for a long time, you ffiould require him to make ioo Leagues upon a Stretch, with a View 
of giving him a hearty belly-full afterwards. I compare the others whofe Capacity is but mid- 
ling, and confequentiy whofe Hearts have a different Turn, to a Bird of Prey : When he is cram¬ 
med he does no more Service. It is a Prince’s Part exa&ly to ftudy the Dilpofitions and Talents 
of his Servants, and thereby to take his Meafures. 

Han fng no fooner.came over to {-\)Kau ti , than this laft made him Captain General of his 
Armies. The firft time King pH had killed that Prince’s Hands, was honoured, as he left the 
Audience, with the Title of Vang, and treated as fuch. Pong ywe was at once raifed by the 
fame Prince, to the Poft of Minifter of State. Yet thefe three Men had not then followed his 
Party ; tho’ they did him great Services afterwards, and pufh’d his Enemies very bravely. But 
while the contrary Party ftil] fubfifted, they were rich and bountiful by the Liberalities of Kan 
ti\ and they even died before the Han were abfolutely Mafters of the Empire. Why did Kau 
ti behave thus towards them ? Becaufe he knew their Capacity and their Genius. He knew well 
that they were, not Men who would engage themfelves for a Trifle, or flacken their Endea¬ 
vours when their Fortune was made. He a died quite otherways towards Fan whey, Lunhng 
and Quan ing\ Did they take a City from the Enemy, or gain a flight Advantage ? They were 
raifed but a few Degrees, and their Pay was encreafed in Proportion to their Services. If they 
did nothing, their Situation was never altered. So that when Kau ti , by the Death of his Ene* 
my, found himfelf abfolute Mafter of the Empire, each of thefe two Men counted feme Hun¬ 
dreds of Victories. Kau it then made them (+) Hew . Why'did this Prince for fo long time, be- 
ftow fo moderate Rewards upon them, yet afterwards, on another Occafion, with fo much Eafe, 
grant them a Territory of ioo Leagues? Becaufe he treated them according to their Views, 
which, like their Capacity, were but midling ; He knew them to be People who would go thro 
Rewards^ k° pes ° f being advanced > atld that they might be fpoiled by anticipating their 


. Wh * n a “ Arm y Is rai f ed > the fafeft Courfe is to give the Command of it to one General, who 
ts to aft as he fee proper, and is to be entmfted with the Succefs. The beft Courier in the World, 
£ 7 Le S s are entangled, will be beat by a Dray-Horfe. Tho’ a Man were a Mong pwen, yet A 
ms Arms, and Legs are tied, he may be infulted by & Woman. In the fame Manner to pinch a 
General, is putting an Obftacle to his Succefs, and taking away from him the Right of judging. 
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O that hs can be capable of nothing that is great. A General is pinched three Ways. The 
firft is, by tying him up to the Orders of the Court. The fecond is, by dividing his Army, and 
naming two Generals of equal Authority. The third is, by giving him Peribns who have no Au¬ 
thority in the Army, as his Infpedtors and Councellors, and yet pinning the General down to fol¬ 
low their Advice and Direction. In the firft Cafe, the General, properly fpeaking, is no longer 
General, being but a Spring who is adted by a diftant Power: Whence it happens, that adding too 
flowly, he is almoft always without Succefs. In the fecond and third Cafes, all commonly ends 
in his returning without doing any thing. For befides Sulpicions and Diftrufts arifing, the very 
Difference of Notions and Opinions, keeps all in Suipence, till both Time and Opportunity is loft. 

However, it is acknowledged on all Hands, that two things principally tend to render a Gene- Char ctcr a • 
ral formidable to the Enemy. Great Adtivity, and a Character of having Refolution: 13y his G W' r:i! 
Adtivity, he is always in a Condition to adt either upon the Offenfive or Defenfive, And by his ° 

determined Refolution, he knows how to take his Meafures when Occafion offers. Is it not 
therefore beft to leave a General at Liberty, rather than to confine him in that Manner. The 
Proverb fays very well, 'Too man y Shepherds to one Flock , ferve only to difturb it: But if one Shep¬ 
herd keeps it , it marches along with fraying. Anciently, when a Prince named a General, he faid 
to him, touching his Chariot with his Hand, “ Go along, you are now entrufted with my Troops 
diftant from the Court, and it is yourBufinefs to command them abfolutely.’' Swai vatig having 
made Sun tfe General of his Troops, caufed Ki to be put to Death, tho’ he tenderly loved him, 
for having fhewn an Inclination to difturb Sun tfe in the Exercife of his Commiffion. The 
King of Wey, that he might fupport Tang tfm who had the Command of his Forces, facrifilcd 
the greateft Favorite he had. What Authority did not Kan tfu give to Whay in and his other 
Generals ? If he had thought fit to have circumfcribed them, he never had deftroyed the oppofite 
Party, nor been the peaceable Poffeffor of the Empire. 

The Kings of Ten and Chau a (fled otherways; the one pinched Lot by means of Ki kyd ; 
the other neglected the Advice of Li mtt for that of Chau ho. Thefe two Princes, paid dear for 
their Conduct. The beft Way therefore, in my Opinion, is for a Prince who wants to be fuc- 
cefsful, to leave his General at full Liberty, and to referve to himfelf only the Right of judging of 
the Merit of his Services. That all the Subaltern Officers may be fenfible, that they have above 
them a foie General whom they ought to follow, and that that General may know that he is to 
be accountable to the Prince. To circumfcribe him in one Refped or another, is to hinder him 
from fucceeding ; and if he fhould fucceed, it is depriving him of Part of his Glory ; but if he 
does not fucceed, all the Blame falls upon him. Who can be (atisfied with fuch a Condition of 
Life ? Great Valour and great Capacity are required in a General; theft rendering him both ef- 
teemed and refpedted, procure him the entire Submiflion both of the Officers and Subalterns. 

But in order to do this effectually, he muft know how to gain their Hearts by his Goodnefs. 

When a General is thus qualified, an Army is then a Body, whole Members naturally all. do 
their utmoft Endeavours to ferve the Head; or it is a Family of which the General is the Fa¬ 
ther, and the Officers are fo many Brothers actuated by one common Inclination. Then he can 
be flopped by no Danger, and barred by no Difficulty: And he is fure of Succefs in whatever he 
undertakes. But at the fame time, it muft be owned, that it is not the Work of one Day for a 
General to attain to this, and there are few fuch Generals. But fuch, however, were feveral 
•great Men of Antiquity. Such, for inftance, was Tang tfm , General of the Army of Tf.. Ge- An Infiance 
neral as he was, yet was Lodging to be provided for his Men, Water to be procured, or Provifions 
to be got ? He frequently put the firft Hand to the Work: Sometimes in digging a Well, fome- cntril ’ 
times in rearing an Oven, and fometimes in ereCting Baracks. Did any one ftand in Need of 
Medicines? He adminiftred them himfelf. In fhort, he lived like the common Soldiers, and 
therefore required that they fhould be expeditious and brave. If he fiiw any among them that 
were either cowardly or lazy, he gave them but three Days as a Tryal; and if in that Time 
they did not amend, he broke them abfolutely. The Effects of this was, that his Soldiers, even 
the Sick, were not only always ready, but always eager, for the Fight. The confederate Troops 
of Ten and Tfm, who had attacked Tf, foon retired and left Tf in Peace. 

Such likewife was the famous Uki in the Kingdom of Whey: After he was made General, he 
eat, without any Ceremony, with the loweft Officers, and even with the private Men. When 
he went to fleep, he would not allow fo much as a Cloth to be fpread for himfelf. He lived like 
the private Soldiers; and whatever he had more than them, he divided with the firft Comers. 

Therefore his Men, tho’ they had been weakened with (*) Diftempers, took a Pleafure in march¬ 
ing to Battle; and TJing, who then carried all before him, never durft attack U ki. Befides, what 
do you think were the Motives that induced Tang tfm and Uki to behave thus ? It was becaufe 
they were perfwaded, that in order to draw from the Officers and Soldiers all they could perform, 
they muft attach them to themfelves; and that the moft infallible way for that, was to treat 
them with Goodnefs and Benevolence. If a General has only Troops that have been levied be¬ 
twixt Mornino- and Night, by whom he is neither known nor loved, it commonly happens, 
that when they muft come to Blows, thefe Troops no foonerfeethe Standards difplay'd and hear 
the Drums beat, than they go to Confufion and are routed. 

Hang fing at the Head of fuch an Army gained a Victory, but he took care to chufe his Extraordi . 
Ground fo as that he had a large deep River in his Rear. Some Officers, when the Battle was nary Con. 

VoL.'l. 7 l over. 

(*) The Cbivejc fays literally, Tbo ’ they -were fo bad that they could fiisalhiu tailing but Liquits . 
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over, difcourfing with the General, faid to him: 27// now, it has been always latd down to u$ as 7 
Rule in Encampments , to have fome Mountains or Rifmg Grounds, in our Rear and on oitr'Ryy 
On oar Left and Front, a Water. You ailed quite contrary to this, yet we have got the better . 6 }j 
the Rule therefore good for nothing? It is very good, anfwers Han fing, and it generally foti^ ^ 
followed , but it does not deftroy another which you may likewife find, in your Books. Sometimes the 
befi way of faving ourfehes, is to be expofed to the greatejl Banger of periling. My Troops ore m 
compojed of Veteran Soldiers, whom Ihaxe picked, and who are devoted to my Perjcn 5 they ore'k; 
patched up. 2 he Necejjity wherein they found tbemfelves of either conquering or dying, made am 
Man fght for his Life. They probably had quitted their Ground, had I pojied-them other ways. 

Han fing, notwithftanding his extraordinary Abilities, had no Hopes to obtain any thing of 
an Army which he had not time to attach to himfelf, but from Neceffity. And indeed, who 
could have hoped it otherways? Mong fiu. Whey fang, and many others, were of the fame way 
of thinking. Tho’ they were generally efteemed by the Officers and Soldiers for their Capacity 
and Courage, they yet thought it neceffary to engage them by their good Offices. By theie they 
fucceeded. At if) prefent, an Upftart General is not only put at the Head of raw Troops whom 
he is entirely unacquainted with, and they with him; but ffiould this General, according to the 
Maxims of the great Men of Antiquity, apply himfelf to gain over his Men, in dead of being 
commended for it, he is rendered fufpeded to his Prince: while this is the Method, how cat! 
great Generals be had, or how can they perform important Services ? 

Of POLITICS. 

if- TJj O LIT IC S, fays Lyew (-f) hyang, ought to be diftinguifhed into two Sorts: The one fort 
X everyway honed and upright; the other, mean and blameful. The principal Defign of tile 
fird, is, the Good of the People; and the Authors of the fecond, feek only to procure fome private 
Advantage, or to gratify fome Paflion. The find always ads uprightly and fincerely; the other 
very often ufes Deceit and Diffimulation. Upon this Rule it was, that the wife Emperor Yau 
examining his thirteen Officers, kept nine whom he employed, and rejeded four whom he caufed 
to be put to Death. The common Fate of the Villain is to ruin himlelf at lad, and to die with¬ 
out Poderity ; but the honed upright Man, leaves the Example and Memory of his Virtues as a 
Legacy to a numerous Iffue. The fird Principle therefore in Point of Politics, is to propofe the 
Good of the State, and to feek it by all honed Means: This is a Principle from which we are 
never allowed to deviate, tho’ the Empire itfelf, or a large A cceffion of Power to its Mader, were 
the Prize. 

Befides this fird Maxim, which is the mod important, there are likewife others that ought not 
to be negleded by a good Politic Prince. In the Height of Profperity, to be moded, tb know 
howto yeild when it is proper, to think of the Misfortunes that may Happen, to apply'a'fpeedy 
Remedy to the lead Diforder that appears, inceffantly to watch, lead he lhould not fulfill all his 
Duties. 

, While When kong was reigning in the States of Tfi, there were two other little States betwixt 

, the Rivers Hyang and Whay, of Which the one was called Kyang, the other Whang. The King 
of Tfu, who was their mod powerful Neghbour, wanted to attack them, which they knowing 
very well, they entertained an extreme Averfion for that Prince. 'It happened that When kong, 
King of Tfi, in order to fupport the Chew Family which was then aimed gone to Ruin, formed 
an Alliance with feveral other Princes, which Alliance was propofed at Tang ko, and concluded 
at %uan tfe, where it was agreed upon to attack Tfu. The’ Petty States of Kyang and Whang, 
whether from their Edeem for When kong, or their Averfion for 2% Tent their Deputies, and de¬ 
manded to be admitted as Contracting Parties in that League. When this Affair came to be de¬ 
liberated upon, Whan chong the Minifter of Whenkdng maintained, that they.ought not to 
be admitted. Thefe two Kingdoms, faxd he, are didant from Tji, but they border upon Tfil, and 
are entirely at his Mercy, fince he may attack them fo fuddenly, that it is impoffible for you to 
fave them. This would by no Means be for your Honour; and befides, Tfu will thereby be¬ 
come more powerful and' formidable. When kong, notwithdanding his Minider’s Opposition, 
admitted Kyang and Whang into the League: While Whan re lived, no bad Conferences 
happened upon this Step; for his Wifdom provided againd every thing. But as foon as he was 
dead, Tfu invaded Kyang and Whang. When kong was unable to fave them ; he palled, tho 
groundlefsly, for having no good Will to do it, and that he had broken his Faith with them. 
This Confideration greatly diminiflied his reputation in Honedy and Politics. The confederated 
Princes grew cold; he thereby was more Weakened, and in a fhort time Tf was not in a’Condition 
to fupport itfelf, The fird Step to its Decay, was the admitting the'" two'little States, Kyang and 
Whang, into the League : Whan chong, like a good Polititian, forefaw, and 'When kong ought to 
have forefeen, the bad Confequences of this. 

. t ^ ie ^ me Emftror Ydng vdng, Yayfbu his younger Brother rebelled. After he had 

given the Emperor great Difturbance, he retired to the States of Chin. The Emperor wanted to 
penetrate into them that he might there,. furprize him,, buthis Army was too weak, and he vvas 
not in a condition of fucceeding by himfelf. Tfmg and Tfn had Armies'at that time in f 
field; io the Emperor applied to thefe two Powers'for Affidanee. The Prince of 2 fing, 
beyond Companfon, was the mod powerful'oft he two, indead of affifting the Emperor, d' l, S‘ ,£ 


(*) This Author lived under thcSs//j Dyna’fty. 
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to profit by his Difficulties. When the Spring came, he encamped on the Banks of the Yellow 
River, and ftreightned the Emperor fo, that he had almoft taken him. Then the Petty Prince of 
! tyin not knowing what to do, confulted with Ku yen his Minifter. *• Sir, laid Ku yen to him, 
“ It is much better to fupport your Emperor, than to abandon him to a Prince who is his Tri- 
“ butary as well as yourfelf. Join your Emperor; not only Juft ice and Honour, but even your 
“ Intereft, requires this. The Emperors treat thofe who are fubmiffive to them, with Gentlenefs; 
“ Tho’ this Rule in 'not always infallible, yet on this Occafion it appears to me to be certain.” 

The Prince, who till then, had been in very good Terms with ty.mg, and who was afraid to 
break with him, had fome Difficulty to follow this Advice : He defired his Minifter to examine 
it by the Qua and the Herb Shi. Kd yen did fo, and finding them both favourable, tyin ordered 
his left Wing to advance to join the Emperor’s Army; and with his Right, he beiieged Wen, 
where the Fugitive Lay Jhu was: All this was done fo fuddenly, that tying could not prevent it. 
In the fourth Moon, Lay Jhu was pun idled for his Rebellion, and the Prince of tyin came to 
Court tofalute the Emperor, who caufed him to eat at his own Table, and beftow’d on him the 
Territories of 2 an fti, Wen ywen and San man, which encreafed his State more than a half. This 
gave that Prince fo much Credit, that within three Years he engaged a good many other Princes to 
come to Court with him, and pay the Emperor their Homages. The Emperor then made him 
a Prefent of a Bow and a Quiver full of Arrows, and honoured him with the Title of Pc'. 
When the Prince of tying was informed that tyin affifted the Emperor, and that Wen was be¬ 
iieged, Behold, /aid he, the Majierly Politics of Ku yen. In Effect, it was owing to the Councils 
of that Minifter, that Lfin, from an inconfiderable, became a great, State. 

la and Hu were two petty States in a pretty large Kingdom: Yet petty as they were, they 
preferved themfelves, becaufe in a Place where their Frontiers touch’d one another, there was a 
narrow Pafs betwixt them and tyfin, which it was not eafy to gain. Hyen kong, Prince of tyin, 
who paffionately wifhed to fwallow up thefe two States, reafoned about it with Syun Ji his Mi¬ 
nifter, and aiked him by what Means it might beft: be done. “ Sir, anfwers Syun ji, I fee only 
41 one Way, and I believe, if .you follow it, you may fucceed. That impregnable Pafs which 
<e cover's both States, is entirely upon the Territories of Yu, When you have declared War 
<{ againft Hu, fend an Embaffador to Yu to demand a Paffage for your Troops. But it is re- 
<c quifite, i. That the Ambaffador be a well chofen Perfon,and of a moft engaging Deportment. 

2 . That he go with a modeft humble Equipage. 3 . That he carry along with him a fine Pre- 
“ fent, and especially, that precious Stone of fo extraordinary Bignefs, which you fo much value. 

“ That Stone, anfwered Hyen hong, is of a very great Value, and the fineft and the moft pre- 
“ cious Jewel I have. If I were fure of attaining to my Ends by means of it, it were well. 

<{ But what if the Prince of Yu, after receiving my Prefent, fhall laugh at me, and refufe my 
“ Requeft. There is no fear of that, replied Syun Ji: Your Requeft: will either be granted, or 
“ your Prefent will berefufed: Yu dares not do otherways: If He grants you a Paffage, he will 
** receive it. But in that Cafe, your Prefent will be well beftow’d. Befides, to fend your fine 
<{ Jewel to Yu is, properly fpeaking, no other than to take it out of your own Cabinet, and to 
" place it for fome time in an outer Gallery. 

“ But then, replies Hyen kong, this Step will be quite needlcfs. The Prince of Yu has with 
« him Kong chi ki-, he will underftand our Drift, and perfwade his Prince to refufe my Prefent. 

“ Kong chi ki is a clear fighted Man. He is fo, anfwered Syun fi, but as he is but like other 
« Men, he may fuffer himfelf to be wrought upon at leaft for once j and as he is as complaitant 
“ and not fo old as his Prince, it is to be fuppofedheis lefs refolute. His Complaifance may 
« induce him to fay nothing, or very little, on this Occafion; or at leaft, it is to be hoped, 

« that he will not have the*Refolution to make a very vigorous Oppofition. Laftly, tho’he 
« fhould do fo, yet the Prince, as being older than him, and tempted by your Prefent, may per- 
<c haps receive it, contrary to the Advice of his Minifter. It does not indeed require much Pe- 
“ negation to fee into our Defigns, but I know that the Prince of Yu has a very (hallow Com- 
<c prehenfion.” 

Hyen kong, according to the Advice of Syun fi, fent off the Ambaffador and the Prefent. The 
Prince of Yu was perfectly well pleafed With fuch anEmbaffy; and being ftill mere charmed with 
the Prefent, had already refolv’d within hirtifelf upon the Part he was to afft; but did not fail to 
confult with Kong chi ki, at leaft, for Forms-fake. “ Sir, laid Kong chi ki, I own’that nothing can 
(c be more obliging, than what the Ambaffador of tyfm has told you; befides, his Prefent is very 
“ rich; but at the Bottom all this is very dangerous 1 for your State. , The Proverb fays very well, 

« that when the Lips are chopt, (*) the Yeeth ttmft infallibly fuffer Cold. Yu and Hu ; are two little 
“ States, who mutually fupporting one another, are hardly to be fnbdued; but if they abandon 
“ and betray one another, how can they fobfift? HU muft periftffirft, but Yu mW foon meet 
" with the fame Fate.” , - 

The Prince let his Minifter talk on; received the'Prefent of Yfin, and granted the Paffiige. 
Hu was firft invaded, and four Years'after Hyen kongft 11 upon Yu, Syun f went in Perfon to the 
Expedition againft Yu, {sized the Treafurcs of that Prince, recovered the precious Je wel, came back 
full Speed, and presenting it to Hyen kong. “ Sir, faid he to him, do'you remember this Jewel ? 
« Have I been deceived in my Conje&ures? No, you have not,.anfwered the Prince; behold my 
“ jewel recovered, and my Horfe well fatned” The Advice bf Spn fi was followed, aridgained 

J two 

m The Chinefe Rtpreffion b, The teeth of the Jaws are -very nifies to haw Fajied, quite contrary to the Meaning in Chisefi • 
hnf fn France to have long Teeth, in a Burlefquc Senfe, fig- which implies, I have acquire/witch. 
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two Kingdoms to the Prince. The Advice of Kong fh[ hi was negledted; and thereby became 
ufelefs. Notwithftanding this different Succefs, my Opinion, both as to the one and the othrr 
is this. They were both underftanding Men. Kong chi ki was a Minifter void of Blame, and 
Syun fiy in more happy Times, would have been the lame. It was a Lofs, that he lived at a 
Time, when Wrong, by being common, was no longer hateful. 

{*) tying and Chau being at Variance, and each having affembled his Army, they came to 

Blows. Chau loft the Battle, and tying being victorious, befieged Kan tu-, but his Troops bein* 
weakened with Fatigue, in a (hort time, he raifed the Siege. The King of Chau having re¬ 
turned to his Capital, was inclined to fend to his Enemy to treat with him ; and to offer fa Cities 
to make Peace. He took this Refolution by the Advice of Chau ho: And Chau ho himfelf was to 
manage the Affair. Yu king being informed of this, waited upon the King in order to diffuade 
him from it. “ Permit me, Sir, faid he to him, to afk for what Reafon tying has raifed the Siege 
*; of Kan tu, and has retired ? Is it becaufe he has all of a fudden entertained an other Opinion 
« with Regard to you, and not being able to dethrone you, he has fpared you out of Friend (hip? 

“ Or is it not rather becaufe his Troops, tho’ victorious, have fuffered a great deal ? Their Vic- 
« tory has coft them dear; and I doubt not but that the State, in which they found themfelves, 

« was the Caufe of their Retreat. tying befiegesone of your Cities, but not being able to take 
« it, he retires: And you, working for him againft yourlelf, want to give him fix. He has no 
<c more to do but to attack you every Year for fome Years to come, and you may continue to treat 
" him in the fame Manner, till you (hall foon be without any Cities at all." The King having 
told this to Chau ; he anfwered with an Air of Raillery, “ Has Yu king numbered the Forces of 
“ tying* How does he know that he has gone away meerly from Fatigue ? But granting he has, 

<' if by refufing him a trifling Peice of Ground you make him return next Year, it will be a 
“ quite different Affair, for then you will not come off fo cheap. He may, perhaps, even pene- 
“ trate into the very Heart of your Kingdom. I confent, fays the King, that you give up this 
“ Piece of Ground; but if I do this, will you anfwer for it, that tying will not afterwards at- 
“ tack me ? I anfwer for it! Said Chau ho, no! I cannot, and I dare do it fo much the lefs, becaufe 
“ the other Neighbouring States, for inftance, Hu and Whey, have taken Care to gain tying by 
“ confiderable Ceffions. But I think it of great Importance for us to gain fome Refpite, and to 
“ open a Way for Negotiations. This is what I offer to bring about. Befides, as a Treaty has 
<c for fome time fubfifted betwixt thefe two Nations and tying, and the fix Cities which 
“ you propofe to offer him, is a Trifle in Comparifon of what thefe States have granted ; is it 
* e to be believed that he will fpare them more than you ? So that I will engage for nothing for 
“ the Future. 

Yu king being informed of all this by the King: “ Was not I in the Right, Sir? faid he to 
“ him, Ho himfelf acknowledges, that if tying (hall return, he perhaps may fubdue even to the 
“ very Heart of your Kingdom. He acknowledges at the fame time, that tho’ thefe fix Cities 
“ are given up, yet we cannot be abfolutely fure that tying will leave us in quiet. To what 
tf purpofe then (hould we give them up, if next Year he (hall return, and we, to buy a little Ref- 
“ pite, fhall give him as many? Your State then muft be reduced to nothing., Truftme, Sir; 
fC you (hould have nothing to do with Peace on fuch Terms. However brifkly tying (hall at- 
“ tack us, and however feebly we defend ourfelves, his Conquefts and our Loffes can never 
“ amount in one Year to fix Cities. Why give them up without ftriking one Blow? This is 
“ ftrengthning our Foes by weakning ourfelves. Let me add, that this would be to encreafehis 
unfatiable Avarice, and to invite him to return. When he returns, you will either give him 
“ u P t tbe Territory, or not: If you do the firft, I have already faid, that you will foon be a King 
“ without a Kingdom. If you refufe to grant him what he demands, far from thinking him- 
“ felf obliged to you for what you now would offer him, he will take great Offence, and if he 
“ can, will make you feel his Refentment.” 

The King being uncertain and fluctuating betwixt the Advices of Yu king and that of Chau 
ko. Lew wan , who was executing a Cotnmiflion towards tying, returned to Court. The King 
laid before him the whole Affair, and afked his Opinion. Lew wan having been corrupted by 
'Tfing, faid, that the beft way was to give up thefe fix Cities to tying. “ Believe me, Sir, adds 
he, Yu king, . who maintains the contrary, takes a partial View of the Affair: tying } ,ou 
‘‘ know is victorious: All are dazled with his Succefs and court his Friendfhip; (hould you exaf- 
perate him, the Neighbouring States will take Advantage of his Refentment againft you, were 
11 on jy t iat , the y ma ke their Court to him at your Expences: And they will attack you on 
** one Side, while he attacks you on the other. How can you,then hold out? On the contrary, 

“ if you give up thefe fix Cities to tying, every one will conclude, that you are upon good 
Terms together, and no one will move. It is therefore undoubtedly your wifeft Courfe to ycild 
u them up.” ' - , 

Yu king was informed of all ; fo he immediately demanded an Audience. tc Beware Sir, faid _ 
< t j Lm c f tainI y. bribed by tying. , To yeild up fix Cities, fays he, will (often tying, 

iC and we f Wll! f her f b y pdently impofe upon the other Princes. . For my Share, I ffy that it 
„ f g ratlf y ln g Arabmon of tying, and publifhing your Weaknefs to all the Empire. But 
„ ?° l °PP°“ th “ Ceffion fo ftrongly, it is not but'that I know that it is fometimes the wileft 
Couile to yeild up a Part of a Prince’s Dominions, , that the reft may be preferved. But that is 

r not 
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ct hot the prcfcnt Cafe. I maintain, that to give up thefe fix Cities to ’T/ing, is againft your real 
*'• Intereft. Why don't you rather give them up to his Mortal Enemy 2fi ? You will thereby 
“ put Tfi in a Condition to attack i ping toward the Weft, with almoft equal Forces. tyi will 
" readily accept this Propofal, and then you may be both of you revenged of tying-, and all the 
<c World will own your Abilities. When Hu and Whey (hall fee, that inftead of cowardly fur- 
‘ c rendering, like them, your Territories to tying , you put yourfelf in a Condition not to fear him, 
“ they will look upon you as an able Prince, and one who may prove uleful to them; nay, they 
f ‘ will privately aflift you, that they may be in a Condition, if they can, to fhake off from them- 
“ felves the Yoke of tying. Thus, by one Stroke, you may engage to yourfelf, at leaft, three 
“ Kingdoms, tying will then talk in another Strain." The King reliihed this la ft Advice, and 
lent Yu king himfelf, to negotiate the Treaty at the Court of tyi. The Negotiation proved fuc- 
cefsful, and the Defigns of tying upon Chau went to Smoak; of fuch vaft Importance is it for 
a Prince to have a Perfon who is at once an honeft Man and a good Politician, to ad vile with. 

Of HEREDITARY PRINCES. 

S^HANGYSE FANG feeing the Han Dynafty well eftablifhed, and the Empire in 
^ Peace, notwithftanding his being a (*) Hew, retired, fhut the Door againft all the World, 
and fcarce ever ftirred abroad. The Emperor was then about to degrade the Hereditary Prince, 
that he might fubftitute in his Place another of his Sons, whom he had by one of his fecond 
Wives, named tyi. He had many Obftacles to lurmount, and Meafures to keep, in this. So 
that the thing not being finally refolved upon, the Emprefs fought for fome One, who might by 
his Councils, or otherways, affift her in preferving the Succeflidn to her Son. Chang tfe fang was 
mentioned to her as a Man of great Underftanding and Intereft. So the Queen inftantly fent to 
him, Lyu tfe hew and Kyen cbing, to inform him of what was tranfading, and to alk his Advice 
on an Affair of fo much Importance to the Welfare of the Empire. 

In the Condition in which you reprefent things, faid Chang tfe fang , to go and make a Harrarigue 
to the Emperor, perhaps that might haften him to put the finilhing Hand to what he now in¬ 
tends, or at beft it would be quite needlefs. But an Expedient has come into my Head, which 
may be tried and may be fuccefsful: For I know Kau ti, and that' he would be far from difturb- 
ing the Empire. I know four Men who have nothing to fear; (here he named them) and they 
are four venerable old Men, who feeing how much Men of Learning are undervalued, have retired 
to the Country, and never would accept of Pofts. HisMajefty, is acquainted with their Reputation, 
values their Integrity and Uprightnefs, and knows that no Treafures can corrupt them. The 
Hereditary Prince muft write to them in a humble modeft Manner; he muft difpatch Chariots 
for them, and fend to them fome underftanding Peflontb engage them to come to him. When 
they arrive, the Hereditary Prince muft treat them, as his Guefts, and carefully keep them about 
his Perfon, fo as that the Emperor may take Notice of it, and think that they and all others of 
their Character are devoted to the Prince. 

The Emprefs took care punctually to execute every thing; the arrival of thefe four old Men 
brought others; and every Day there were feen with the Hereditary Prince, a great Number of 
grave Perfons venerable by their Grey Hairs. The Emperor, who perceived this, and particularly 
remarked four whom the others refpeCted, one Day took Occafion to afk of thefe four, who they 
were ? Each of them telling his Name; What, is it you! laid the Emperor, “ I have often heard 
“ your Merit talked of, and have been often willing to give you Employments: But you have been 
<£ obftinate to keep out of the Way ; and now, when you have not been fought after, I fee you 
“ attending my Son; what has brought this Change about? We will freely tell you, Sir, anfwered 
“ they, for why fhould we diffemble? We have kept ourfelvee retired, that we might dot expofe 
“ ourfelves to the Contempt that is flrown to Men of Learning; but underftanding that your 
“ Heir was a Prince of a truely filial Piety, an nniverlal Benevolence, a remarkable Affedlion for 
“ Men of Letters, and in fhort, a Prince for whom every Man of Virtue and Merit would wil- 
« lingly facrifife his Life; we have left our Retirement, that we may come and fpend the Remain- 
<£ der of our Days near him. That is well, replied the Emperor, continue to take care to inftrudt my 
“ Heir a-right”: Upon this, the four old Men, after they had performed the ordinary Ceremonies, 
rofe and went away. The Emperor following them with his Eyes, caufed his Concubine tyi to 
come to him; and pointing at the old Men; tc You know, faid he, what I intended to do for your 
Son, and it was all very right. .But the Hereditary Prince, having thefe wife old-Men in his Party, 
you muft think no more about it.” Such was the Succefs of the Advice which Chang tfe fang 
gave the Emprefs in Favour of the Prince. 

Whay , the Son, and defigned Succeffor of the Emperor Whey ti, loft his Mother when he was 
young. 'When he was of Age to enter upon the Management of Affairs, Kya myi gave the 
reigning Emprefs a very difadvantagious Impreflion of that young Prince. The Emprefs, who 
by no means loved the Hereditary Prince, cafily believed every thing that was told her. But as 
fhe had not Grounds enough for procuring him to be degraded, (be pretended to be fufpicious 
that the Reports were falfe. She kept Kya my$* long time to examine him ; and partly by Ar¬ 
tifice, partly by Force, (he fudled him, and made him put in Writing, with a very malicious 
Turn which fire likewife fuggefted, the Report he had made to her; then fhe carried that Writ¬ 
ing to the Emperor. This Trick was at the Bottom too grofs and palpable; for what Man 
Vol. I. 7 M would 
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would be ib mad as freely to give a Writing under his Hand upon fuch an Occafion ? Befides 
t * >:lt) foppoiing Kya mye had not been forced to give this Writing, it ought to have been exam¬ 
in'd lie, whether the Contents were really founded upon any Behaviour of the Hereditary 
prince, or merely an idle Surmife. 

The Emperor being a weak Prince, never refle&ed; and mod of thofe who were then in Pofts, 
were not more clear lighted in the Affair than himfelf. Fey ku was the only Man who tho¬ 
roughly comprehended the Affair; but either from Fear or Intereft, negledted to paint it in its 
proper Colours. Whey ti did not open his Eyes, fo that the Hereditary _ Prince was degraded, 
and died without an Opportunity of vindicating himfelf. Could any thing be more deplorable 
than this ? It being a Proof that tho’ in civil Tranfa&ions there are no better Evidences than 
Writings and Subfcriptions, yet after all, they are not entirely infallible. Hiftory gives us more 
Examples of this. 

Jng tjbng had fcarce mounted the Throne, when a great Officer, who was in his Favour, 
wanting to ruin Ffay yang, whom he hated, informed the new Emperor, that %fay yang had done 
all he could to diffuade Jin tfong from chufing him . for his Succeffor. lag tfong being enraged 
againft Ffay yang , was about to have mined him ; but Ngew yang , who was then in Pofl, pre¬ 
vented him by the following feafonable Remonftrance. 

“ Plow do you know. Sir, faidhe to'him, that Ffay yang has oppofed you? Do you know it 
“ only by hearfay ? Or have you any Writing under his Hand that confirms you in your Be- 
” lief? Even tho 1 you had Proofs figned under his Hand, yet I would advife your Majefty not 
<c . eafily to give it entire Credit: The Hiftories of' preceeding Ages teach us, that favorite Eu- 
« nuchs have more than once abufed the Credulity of Princes, in order to deftroy Men of 
" Worth by forged Writings. How much lefs ought fimple Surmifes and Hearfays to be relied 
<f upon?” Ing tfong, upon this Remonftrance, was appealed, and negleCfcedthe Accufation. 

Under another Reign, Ywen fu, the Enemy of Ffcwhau, with a Defign to deftroy him more 
furely, compofed an infolent Remonftance in the Name of jfew hau, proper for exafperating the 
Emperor, to whom he conveyed it. Even under our own (*) Dynafty, She kyay having compofed 
Verfes in Praife of Fu pi, wherein he had dropt fome Raillery which fell upon a certain Hyau tfu j 
the latter, in order to be revenged of him, engaged a young Slave to counterfeit the Writing of 
She kyay. When this Slave was able to counterfeit it exadfcly, Hya tjit made her write certain 
Letters in the Name of She kyay ; hinting, as if Fu pi and She kyay were in a Confpiracy to raife 
a general Rebellion at the Court and in the Provinces. Under any Prince, lefs Underftanding 
than Ing tfong was, thefe two great Men had died the moft infamous Deaths. Alas 1 The older 
we grow, the more corrupted grows the World: And this deteftable Villany of counterfeiting 
Writings, become likewife more common; it is pretty frequently pradtifed at prefent, even in the 
moft ordinary Affairs, and where the Intereft is not great. How much more is it to be feared, 
leaft Ambition, Envy and Revenge fhould have “Recourfe to this Practice, in order to deftroy the 
Innocent? I am glad to have an Opportunity of repeating thefe Fads, on Occafion of the 
Degradation of Whay, that I may inculcate all poflible Precaution in fo delicate a Point.f 

Hyen kong, the King of If in, had a Concubine, whole Name was Li ki, whom he paffionate- 
ly loved, and by whom he had a Son named 1 yew ., Li ki formed a Defign to make her Son 
fucceed to the Throne ; and for that End, to ruin the Queen’s Son, whofe Name was Shin feng, 
who was of a ripe Age, and had been the declared Heir of the Crown for many Years. As 
Hyen kong tenderly loved Shin feng, who on his Part acquitted .himfelf in all the Duties of a 
good Son, Li ki thought, that while he was about the Court with the King his Father, fhe 
could never fucceed in her Defign. She therefore thought upon the Means of feparating them; 
whereupon fhe opened herfelf to Eul u, whom fhe had taken care beforehand to engage in her 
Party. Li M ana Eul u knew Hyen kong to be a Prince greedy of Glory, ambitious and enter- 
prizing, fo they? refolved to propofe to him the making of Conquefts, which fhould ferve for 
Provifions to his younger Children. Eul ti took it upon him to propofe this to the King; and 
before he had finally determined himfelf, the Mother of Eul u took care to make fome Sonnets to 
he difperfed about, in which thefe Projects were applauded, by celebrating beforehand the Con¬ 
quefts of the young Prince. 

Hyen kong whofe Paffion was flattered, gave into the Snare. He drew Troops into the Field, 
and, lent the Hereditary Prince, as,it were to take Pofleflion of thefe Lands, which he look’d upon 
as already conquered. From that Time Li ki never doubted of the Succefs of her Projedtj and 
fhe difeourfed with lew fhi, who was her Creature, about the Means of ruining Shin feng. If 
you pleafe, {aid Yew flu, Calumny mujl do the Bufinefs‘, the handfomeft neateft Things are the tnof 
eafily fpoilt, and the moft innocent Perfons are the leaf Jkilful in juftifying themfehes. Shin feng, 
whofe' Reputation has been hitherto fo unblemifbed, will never be able to bear a Calumny, and he will 
certainly kill himfelf. Li M relifhed this Advice very well j but being afraid, leaft Hyen kong 
might be lefs apt to take Fire at a flying Report, which was only talked of without Doors; fhe 
thought the beft Way was to calumniate Shin feng diredtly to his Father. Li ki therefore one 
Night came all in Tears, and told Hyen kong with a great Air of Concern, that fhe had received 
ceitain Information that Shin feng was plotting a Rebellion; and that his Majefty’s Favours be- 
ftowed on her, were the Pretences he ufed for animating his Party. That therefore fire begged 
Leave to die, or at leaft to retire, that fhe might remove every Pretext of that Rebellion, Hyen 
kong, haughty by Nature, and blinded by Love, far from giving way to this, refolved to ruin his 
Son Shin Jhig immediately, and affured Li ki of it, to comfort her. A • 
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As in reality Shin feng gave him no handle, Hycn fang, in order to ruin him, abandoned his 
other Proje&s, declared War againft To, and made Shin Jeng his General. The Expedition, faid 
Hyen fang to Li ki, is very dangerous 5 in all Probability he will fall in it, and then we ffiall get 
rid of him without any Noife. If he fhall happen to come off victorious, it will be ftill time 
enough to puniffi him for rebelling againft his King and Father j which I know well how to ma¬ 
nage. Li ki, ravifhed with thepromifing Afpect of her Artifice, imparted her hopes to her Confi¬ 
dents, telling them withall that fhe had two Things ftill to fear; The firft, lead the King iliould 
take the Affair to fecond Thoughts: The fecond was, leaft that when Shin feng died, the great 
Men ffiould caufe fome other than her Son 7 yu to be declared the Succeflor. In order to guard 
againft this fecond Inconveniency, it was thought proper," that fome great Officer of War ffiould 
be gained over to her Side. Li ke, who was a Man as wicked as he was bold, was thought of 
for this Purpofe. Tew pi, who was charged with the Care of founding him, gave him to un- 
derftand, that he was certainly informed that Shin feng was ruined in the King’s Affections, and 
that he muft infallibly perifh one way or other; that the Queftion in that Event lay, whom they 
ought to think of for Hereditary Prince; that confidering the King’s Paffion for Lt ki, there was 
no room to doubt, but that if it was left to his free. Determination, he would nominate I yu: 
That if he [Li ke\ would fupport this Nomination againft all Oppofition, the King would doubt- 
lefs be grateful; and that Li ki on her Part, affured him, that if the .thing luctecded, he ffiould 
be a great Man about her Son. Li ke gave him his Word, that if Shin Jheng ffiould perifh, of 
which he few but little Probability, he would be for Iytl, and that he was able to fupport 
him j that there was nothing now to do but to haften the Fate of Shin feng, that Hycn fang 
might not have time to repent, or to difeover their Plots. Immediately, a Report of a Rebellion 
formed by Shin feng was fpread abroad; but that it was happily difeovered. They likewife dif- 
perfed Songs, fuppofing the fame thing, which made it to be believed by all the People, and con¬ 
firmed the King himfelf in his Miftake. Shin feng could not bear with the Calumny; and kil¬ 
led himfelf. Chong eul, the uterine Brother of Shin feng , fearing a like Fate, left the Kingdom, 
and retired to the States of Tfi. In the mean time, Hyen fang died without naming any Succef- 
for, and Kitji, the Son of Shin feng, who was yet an Infant, was declared King by the great 
Men of the Kingdom; but Li ke and his Party dispatch’d him, together with his Brother Cho 
tfe ; whereupon lyft the Son of Li ki mounted the Throne, but he never reigned in Peace. 
The Kingdom of Stfin was always in diforder, till at laft Chong eul, the Brother of Shin feng, 
after an Abfence of twenty Years mounted the Throne, and was acknowledged lawful Sove¬ 
reign. We may conclude, that nothing is more dangerous in a State, than a Woman with 
whom the Prince is too much in Love. 

Of R E M O N S T R A N C E S. 

A LMOST all the Faults of a Sovereign, fays Lyew hyang, are of Confequence; they being 
alfo many Steps that lead him to his Ruin. When a Man is in Poft, it he fees thefe Faults 
and yet is filent; he has very little concern for the Safety of his Prince, and he is not a zealous 
loyal SubjeCt. But this Zeal muft likewife be bounded: The common Rule on this Head is, that 
when a Man has three Times made Remonftrances on the fame Point to no Purpofe; his heft 
Courfe is to lay down his Poft and to retire: Otherwife, he expofes his own Life, which a reafblia¬ 
ble Self-love ought to prevent. To be filent when a Prince commits Faults, is hazarding both 
the Prince and his State ; and to fpeak boldly, frequently expofes ones felf to Ruin. But 
true Zeal ought to induce us to expofe our own Lives, rather than to leave both Prince and State 
in Danger for want of a wholefome Advice; tho’ a Man does enough if he fpeaks frequently 
and to no Purpofe (§). The Art of it lies in knowing the Prince perfectly well, in maturely weigh¬ 
ing the Junctures that are more or lefs preffing, in taking advantage of all, in ffieltering your 
felf, if it is poffible, whithout failing in your Duty to your Prince and your Country. 

The fame Lyew hyang relates the following Hiftory. Ling fang reigning in the State of Wey, 
very much employ’d one Mi tfe twan a Man void of all Merit and Virtue, and entrufted no 
part of the Government with the Wife and Virtuous Kyu pe ytl. Su tfyu who was in Poft, during 
all his Life, did his utmoft to have the firft baniffied, and the other promoted, but always to no 
Purpofe. Finding his Death approaching, he called his Son, and fpoke to him as follows. “ I 
“ order you after my Death, not to perform the Ceremonies of Mourning in tb® ordinary Place ; 

“ for I am not worthy of that Honour. I have not had the Skill to do my Prince the important 
" Service of perfwading him to baniffi Mi tfe twan , and to promote Kyu pe yu. Take 
“ the Northern-Hall for the Place of the Ceremonies; that 4a‘ enough for me.” Su tfyu 
being dead, the Prince came to his (f) tyau, and finding that they had chofenthe Hall of the 
North, for the Place of the Ceremony, afked the Reafon of it The Son of Sit tfyu, told him 
ingenuoufly what his Father had faid to him upon his Deathbed. Ling fang ftriking the Ground 
with his Foot, changing his Countenance, and waking as it were from a profound Sleep, faid with 
a Sigh: “ My (J) Mafter endeavour'd all his Life, but to no purpofe, to give me a good Minif- 
« ter, and to engage me to baniffi a bad One. He has never defifted, and after his Death has 
«* found Means to repeat the Remonftrances, which he in vain made me during his Life. Be- 
“ hold a conftant Zeal” ! Immediately, Ling fang ordered the Hall of Mourning to be changed 
according to the Rites, fent away Mi tfe twan, and took ho me Kyu pe yii : All the Kingdom 

applauded 

(§) Some Chinefe Authors blame thofe who confine their (*) The Name of the Ceremony for the Dead. 

Zeal for the Prince and State in this Manner. (f) He fpeaks thus in Honour of Sju tjL 
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applauded and were glad of this Change, Su tfjit had the Lordihip of '[fin yu, and it was upon 
him, that this Exclamation of Confupus in the Book (*) Yu fell; “ Oh ! What an admirable 
upright Man was Yfc yu." 

Kin tong King of Yji, had a fine Horfe which he loved, and this Horfe died by the fault of 
the Groom. The Prince being in great Rage, fnatched a Lance and was going to run him 
through. But Yen tfe who was prefent, turn’d afide the Blow, and inftantly addreffing himfelf 
to the Prince. “ Sir, laid he, that Man was very near being dead, before he knew the 
« Heinoufnefs of his Crime. I confent, anfwered Kin hong, that you make him fenfible of it. 
tc Then Yen tfe taking the Lance and aiming it at the Criminal: Wretch, faid he to him At- 
« tentively hear your Crimes, which are as follows. Firft, you have been the Caufc of the 
<< Death of a Horfe; which your Prince committed to your fpecial Care: Thereby, you de- 
<C f erve Death. In the fecond Place, you have been the Caufe why my Prince, becaufe you 
<c have loft his Horfe, has fallen into fuch a Paffion, that he would kill you with his own Hand. 
« Behold a fecond capital Crime more grievous than the Firft. Laftly, All the Princes, and all 
“ the Neighbouring States will thereby know, that my Prince wants _ to take away a Man’s 
“ Life to revenge the Death of a Horfe; and thus his Reputation is ruined: And you Wretch 
« have been the Occafion of all thefe Confequences. Do you rightly conceive your Fault. Let 
“ him go, let him go, cry’d the Prince, dont let me break in upon my Goodnefs, I pardon 
" him.” 

The fame Prince having one day drunk pretty freely, laid afide his Cap and Girdle, put him- 
felf into a negligent Drefs, took a Mufical Inftrument into his Hand, and afked of thofe who 
were prefent, if it was allowable in a Virtuous Man to divert himfelf in that Manner. Every 
one anfwered ; doubtlefs it was; why was it not ? If it is fo, faid Kin tong , let the Hovfes be 
put to the Chariot, and Yen tfe invited hither. Yen tfe came upon the firft Notice that was given 
him, but in his Habit of Ceremony as ufual. Kin tong feeing Yen tfe enter; “ We are here, 
“ faid he, quite free, diverting ourfelves, and I have fent for you to fhare in our Diverfions. Yen 
“ tfe im'mediatly reply’d ; Your Pardon, Sir, I cannot do that, if I did, I muft violate the Rites 
<£ and I am prodigioufly afraid of infringing them. It is look’d upon as a certain Maxim, that 
“ an Emperor who forgets himfelf fo far as to offend in this Point; cannot long preferve the Em- 
“ pire. The feme Thing in fome meafure may be faid of all Kings and Princes, great Officers and 
<{ Fathers of Families; the Shi king mentions even Man in general, to whom it is more advan- 
“ tageous to die young, than to live in a Forgetfulnefs of the Rites. Kin kong blufh’d and rofe 
“ at thefe Words, and thanked Yen tfe-, I own, faid he, that I am a Man without Virtue; but I 
“ have none but a parcel of Scoundrels for my Attendants. All thefe People whom you fee, have 
“ a great fhare in my Fault, and I defign to caufe them to be put to Death as an Atonement for it. 
“ Sir, anfwered Yen tfe, the part they have in your Crime, in my Opinion is very inconfiderable. 
" When a Prince is attached to the Rites, none but they who have the fame Attachment with 
“ him, approach him, the others foon retire. The Reverfe of this naturally happens when the 
“ Sovereign forgets himfelf: Don’t therefore take up with them”: You are in the Right, faid Kin 
kong-, fo he immediately put on a becoming Habit, drank three Cups to Yen tfe, and conduced 
him 'back. 

The King of 17, being refolved to attack the States of King, publickly declared his Intention, 
adding withall, that he was fo determined in it, that whoever fhould prefume to remonftrate 
again ft it fhould be immediately put to Death. An Officer of his Houfhold named Shau i tfe, 
being perfwaded of the Danger of that Expedition, fought for the Means to make the Prince 
fenfible of it likewife. But as it was as much as his Life was worth to do it openly, he took 
another Method; In the Morning he went with his Bow into a Park, where he fuftered all the 
Inconveniecies. of the falling Dew; and at the ordinary Flour, he prefented himfelf with others 
before the Prince. On the [[third Day the Prince obferv’d it, and afked how he came to be 
fo wet. “ Sir, anfwer’dhe, I have been in the Park, where there was a Grafhopper, perch’d 
<c aloft upon a Tree, and being well fill’d with Dew, was finging very pleafantly. A (f) fang 
“ long was behind her, whom fhe did not obferve, for if flue had, fhe would have foon chang’d 
“ her Note.. I obferv’d this Yang /«»£ which privately glided down, and drawing near the Grafhop- 
“ FL already reckon’d her as his Prey,but flue did not fee him. Pretty near him upon the fame 
“ Tree, there was a (§)|YellowBird ready to dart upon the Yang lang. Iobferv’d this Bird likewife, 
“ who being quite intent upon his Prey, waslengthning his Neck to feize it, without perceiving 
“ that I was below, and that I was looking at him. While I was beholding all this, I faid to my 
« felf; Poor Creatures, you are employ’d in the hopes of Prey, which prefents to you, and you 
*' think yourfelf fure of it; but a Danger is ftill more near, and you don’t perceive it. If you 
“ law your own Situation, the Prey would be infipid to you, you would foon fly away, happy in 
“ feving yourfelf without it. I underftand you, faid the King, no more of the King, let us think 
<{ of ourfelves.” 


Chwang vang, King of Yfii, undertook to make a vaft Terrafs feveral ftories high. This ufe- 
Iefs Work required a great Expence, and both Officers and People were hat-raffed with it: 
The great Officers of the Kingdom, made ftrong Reprefentations to the Prince upon this Point, 
but they forfeited their Heads for their Z<?al, the Prince having put feverity two of them to 
Death' one after another. Cbuyu ki an able Man, who had retired to the Country, having 


(*) The Name of a Book. 


(f) Aji Infeft which eats the Glafhoppcrs. 


{§) He eats the lang long. 


underftood 
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underftood what paft; while he was labouring his Ground, he entered into a Converfation with 
his Plough and faid : “ I defign to go and fee the King. What are you weary of Life? anfwered 
“ he, perfonating the Plough, a great many Men of Merit and Figure, who have already pre- 
“ fumed to advife the King have gained nothing by it but a fpeedy Death: And what can you, 

“ who are a poor Hufbandman pretend to : He then anfwered in this Manner; Had the Gen- 
“ tlemen in the Court apply'd themfeves to Agriculture ; they perhaps would have done better 
“ than my felf; And if I ihall advife the King, perhaps I may do better than them. He then 
“ lefc his Plough, and went to prefent himfelf before the King." 

Chwang vang feeing him enter, addreffing himfelf to him, faid; “ Doubtlefs Cku yu ki is 
“ come to make a Remonftrance to me likewife. Who I, Sir, laid he, not at all, I will take care 
“ of that: It is true I am not Ignorant of what is faid ; that Sovereigns ought to be juft and 
“ merciful. It is likewife true, that it is commonly faid, that as good Ground profitably re- 
“ ceives the Streams which water it: And as no Wood but that which is well plan’d, can fuffer 
“ to be examined by the Compafs and Rule; in the fame Manner, wife and virtuous Princes 
“ profit by Remonftrances ; it is likewile true, that all the World lays, that you have under- 
“ taken a Work, which opprefles great Numbers of your People. But what am I that I 
“ Ihould prefume to make Remonftrances to you upon that Head? No I will take care of that: 
Immediately turning himfelf to the Officers that were prelent, and continuing to fpeak: “ Not- 
“ withftanding my Ignorance, faid he, I have heard it faid, that the King of Yu forfeited his 
“ State for not regarding the Councils of Kong chi ki. Chun fell a Sacrifice to Tjii in the fame 
“ Manner. Song never could have fubdued yau, if he had given any Credit to Hi fti, Tft 
“ made himfelf Mafter of the States of Lyu, becaufe that Lyu negleded the wholefome Ad- 
“ vices of Tfe mong: U would have mantain’d himfelf againft Swe, if that Prince had believed 
“ ‘Tfefi. To what can the Ruin of Tfingbt attributed, but to his undervaluing the good Ad-. 

“ vice of Kyen Jhu ; Laftly, let us go farther back, Kyi put ®uang whang.pong to Death, for. 

“ making Remonftrances to him. Kyc foon after perifhed himfelf, and Tang ftepp’d into his 
“ Place. Wang tfe , for the fame Reafon, met with the feme Fate under Chew, which Chew af- 
“ terwards loft both the Empire and his Life, and was fucceeded by Vtivang. Under one of the 
“ Defcendants of ¥t) vang , Tie pi a zealous Minifter was rewarded for his Zeal by a cruel Death; 

from that time forward, that Illuftrious Dynafty went to Decay; behold therefore three Em- 
“ perors, and fix other Princes, who, becaufe they undervalued Virtue, and did not profit by Re- 
“ monftrances, loft all, and ruined themfelves. 

When Chtiyu ki had finilhed thefe Words, he went abruptly out, that he might thereby lllun. 
the Princes Anger. But Chwang vang caufed one to run after him, and when he few him return, 

“ Draw near without Dread, feid he to him, your Advices have made anlmpreffion upon my Mind. 

“ All they who have hitherto ventured to make Remonftrances to me, have endeavoured only to 
<e exafperate me, without faying any thing to me that was moving; therefore it coft them their 
“ Lives. On the contrary, you, without faying any thing.;that Is rude, have laid before me Exam- 
“ pies which are as fenfible as they are affedting ; for which Reafon I agree to them.” Orders were 
then given, that the Terrafs fhould remain in the feme Situation it was then in. Befides, Chwang 
vang caufed it to be published, that he would thenceforth look upon them who gave him ufeful 
Advices, as Brothers. This Converfion brought about by a Hufbandman, was very much 
celebrated, and the People of Tftl made Songs upon it. 

The Reafon why Princes commonly don’t love Remonftrances, is, a Love for their own 
Reputation, or fome Paffion which is too dear to them to quit; or perhaps, both thefe 
Caufes united. No Prince is io wicked ‘ as entirely.: to renounce the Care of his Reputation. 

Even they who abandon themfelves to the greateft Irregularities, would be very well pleafed to 
have them concealed. Remonftrances make them fenfible that their real Character is known, and 
therefore they hate them. This was formerly the Cafe of ,Kye and Chew ; and fince their Time 
has been the Cafe of others. Sometimes a Prince has a Paffion which he perceives himfelf not 
at all difpofed to curb; tho’ he is fenfible that it is known, and tho’he is acquainted with People’s 
Thoughts about it, yet he does not care that.he fhould be told of it; This is an important Truth. 

Such was Hyen kong , Prince of 7/?«, who could not live without his fecond Wife Li ki. Such 
likewife was When kong Prince oiTfi, whorelifhed no Meats that did not come to him fro ml in. 

As for Remonftrance-Makers, there are two Sorts of them. The one Sort propofes to correct 
the Prince, fo as to take care at the feme time not to trouble the State, nor ruin themfelves. 

With this View they carefully watch their Times, . take their Meafures, and ufe Terms that 
have nothing in them tooftrong. Kau Jkfi behaved thus, that he might reconcile (*) Chwang 
kong with the Queen his Mother. Chang tang, that he might infpire (f) Wen Jhew with an 

Vol. I. 7 N Affection 


(*) Chwang hng for fome great Diflatisfa&ion had- banifhed 
his Mother. That Prince who loved and eilecmed Kau jhu, 
caufed him one Day to eat at his Table ; and from the Honour 
and Friendfhip he had for him, prefented him with (omc nice 
Bit. *' Sir, anfwered Kau Jhu thanking him, I haveancxcel- 
“ lent Mother at home, allow me to keep it, that I may carry 
“ it to her. She never yet eat any thing that c^me from your 
“ Table,” Chwang kong faw the Drift of Kau Jhti, and found 
himfelf afFeaed i fo he recalled the Queen-Mother from _Ba~ 
nifliment, and ever after Lived with her in a good Underftanding. 


(|) Wtn Jhew was a Prince who loved np body, not even his 
neareft Relations. Chang tang wanting to make the Prince fen¬ 
fible of .this Fault, in the moll proper Manner to reclaim him, 
prefented him with a very fine Dog, and a yet finerGoofe. That 
kind ofWildGoofe.which in Chitufe is called Yen, is the Symbol 
olAlliance arid AfFettion, and anciently was one of the Nuptial 
Prefents. Wen Jhio.v received thefe two Animals, and fliewed 
a great liking for them. Chang tang then took Occafion to make 
a Remonftrance to that Prince, which was well received, and 
had its due Effefl, 
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Affection for his Relations. Chang tfi fang ^at he might fupport the Hereditary Prince againft 
the Intrigues of the Concubine (*) %jt, and to rid (f) Kau ti of two other Faults. 

Othei Remonftrators, without confidering Confequences either with Regard to the State or 
their own Perfons, think only how to gain a Name to themfelves and keep no Meafures ; they 
ftudv Tropes and Figures, in order always to chufe the ftrongeft and moft ft nek mg. Such in 
their Time were (+).Li hyenyun, and the great Cenfor Lye™. Whoever follows the Example 
of thofe, may indeed be very fure of gaining a Name in Hiftory but he can never expedt any 
Fruit from his Remonftrances, but to draw down upon himfelf the Wrath .and Indignation of his 
Prince. 


Of G O V E R N M E N T. ' 

r S E TSA N, Prime Minifter of Chin, on his Death-Bed find to La) foil You will infal¬ 
libly fucceed me: And I defire, before I die, to givey.ou an Advice. Gentlenefs and Indul¬ 
gence may fometimes fucceed, but it. is only when it is fupporfed by an .eminent and approved 
Virtue; without this, the fureft Way is toufe fome .Severity. . Fire is an a.ftive and violent Ele¬ 
ment, feared by every body; and for that very Reafon occafions the Death of very. few. But 
vaft Numbers perifh in the Water, which appears to. yeilckeafily, and has nothing in it that it 
formidable. Take Care; for it is a very difficult Talk to govern by Gentlenefs alone. : 

Some Months after Lfe t/'an being dead, Lay Jhu fucceeded him; and at firft had not Courage 
enough to conquer his natural Temper fo far, as to ufe Severity. But he foon faw that Gentle¬ 
nefs alone fpoilt all. Then calling to his Mind the Advice of Lje tfan, and acknowledging his 
Fault, O my Mafter! cried he, had I atfirjl profited by- your Councils, Lhings could never have 
come, to this pa/s . But he then applied the Remedy, by altering his Condua;; and this. Change 
fu.’ceeded with him. ' 

In effed, fays Confupus upon this Point, a Government of Gentlenefs alone, frequently renders 
the People infolept. They require Rigour to curb them; but Seyerity by itlelf oppreftes and ex- 
alperates them. Gentlenefs ought likewife to be under proper Regulations. A juft Mixture of 
both makes a State happy and peaceable. The two main Springs of Government, are. Virtue 
and Refolution. Princes of the firft Rate employ only the former; and are very fparing in the 
Ufe of the other. . Others. who are lefs perfect .ufe them both, almoft promilcuoufly. Laftly, 
there are Princes who lay great Strefs upon Severity, and little..upoii Virtue. . 

Whatever Difference there is among.thefe three Kinds of Government, we may fay of them 
in general, that neither of them can fucceed without ithefe two Springs. 1 The firft encourages 
the People in the Pradice of Good. The other punifties their Faults and prevents their relaps¬ 
ing. Princes, that they may animate their Subjeds to Virtue, befjhe.s the Pattern which they 
themfelves fet, have feveral Ways to make their People fenfibje how much they value it. Thence 
proceed Rewards, of which, there are feveral Kinds. They-likewife haye different Ways of tefti- 
fving their Horror for Vice. Thence proceed Pupiffimehts.: Nothing; is of greater Confequence 
to a State, than this wife Mixture of. Rewards and Puni(hmen,ts. The Faults of Princes in this 
Point, commonly have fatal Confequences, The Shu king fays, I have' often heard it repeated, 
that thefe two important Points ought entirely to employ a Sovereign, , , 

Have you feen the (||) Nu king touched ? You may then obferve, that if too great a.Motion is 
given fo the large Strings,, the little'qnes are ufelefs, and the Harmony is. incompleat: Thus it 
happens in the Government :of a State.. ;. 

A Reputation which is too quickly, gained, and is too glaring in Point of Government, is 
neither very extenfive, nor very lafting,. Such a Man for along time has 1 conftantiy had-a good 
Charader in the Empire, but it has made no great Noife;;and he has acquired it by little and 
little. This is likewife the Meaning of the Proverb;; A Harfe. that is „ready to gallop when he 
leaves the Stable , is not one of thofe who can make ioo Leagues on a Stretch . To have more Repu¬ 
tation than Merit, to obtain of the Prince Revvards of much greater .Value than bne’s Services* 
are two: things, which in my Opinio'ri; are! more to he feared than wiftied. - 

Wheh kohg King of Lfi, having taken §>uan chong $or his Minifter, one Day faid to him: 
“ My Ambition is* to fee my Government eftablifhed ip. fuch a Manner, as that every one, 
v- . • . 'even 


(f) The,Dynafty of Tftn bemg-extina, lye-vi. pang, -why was 
afterwards Emperor, and furnamed Kau ti, difputirig the Grown 
with fome others, being, defeated .iaan Engagement, found; him- 
felf in fuch a Situation, that his Perfon might have fallen into 
the Hands of the Enemies if they had had a Mind. Ymg chi, an 
Officer of the victorious Army, was of Opinion, that Lyew pang 
ftould.be difpatched out ofthe Way, But Ting teg,.another 
Officer of the fame Army, fecretly gave hyeriu pang aii Opportu¬ 
nity to eftape* felling him withal); < I let youefcape, blit if you 
come to Be Emperor, as probably yon. wil], I defire that you 
would make me a Hew' When Lyenu pang became Mailer of 
the Empire, he wanted to have ptmifhed Ymig chi, and to have 
rewarded Ting hong. “ You don’t confider. Sir, laid "Chang tfk 
u f m Z to hrav: Give me leave to tell you, that Tong chi\m 
*■ iheived his Zeal and Loyalty for' the'Mailer he ferved, apd 
u y ou - f b r inat Reafon would put him- to Death; you oughe-to 
• c promote him : As for Ting teg, he has from interefted Views 
u betrayed his Party, and if you promote him, it will be an 
11 Invitation to your Subjeds to'imitate him on the like Occa- 


flon.1; my Adyie? taken, : Tovg hong ,-fhpnId have'his 
f ‘ Head cut pff." Kau //.comprehended the Importance of this 
Advice, arid followed it contrary to his Inclination!;", 

(fI' tlnder,the Tang ,D.yflatly,,aft Emp.erorfell in Love with 
S, Slave in the Palace, who afterwards became Empreft She 
laid hold of lb many Opportunities ofeftabliilring'her own Au¬ 
thority by his Favour, that after the Death of the Emperor fhe 
feized the Government, which foe kept in Prejudice of the late 
Emperor’s Son the Hereditary Prince, who was banifhed far 
from the-Cburc, and made the petty Prince of Lu tin.' ti hyen 
and the Cenfor Lyevo, prefented her from time to time, the moft 
bitter Remonilrances on this and 'other Points of Ter Conduit, 
The Cenfor Lymv went fo far as to tell her flatly 1 , 'that Jht hav¬ 
ing bun once a mean Slave, it lefs became her'td all in that Manner• 
She caufed them; both to be put to Death; But afterwards, more, 
moderate-arid more feafonable Remonilrances iriade..her. recall 
the Prince-and eitablift him a-ne : kh bnt’without diverting her- 
felf of tlie Govcrnment. This Point-of Hiflery 'has been touch¬ 
ed upon elfpwhcre. 

(||) An Inftrument of Mufic. 
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“ even of the loweft People, fhould be fatisfied, and lay, that every thing goes well. Do you be- 
“ lieve that this can be attained to ? Yes, anfwered Quart chong, I believe it may; but hot in a Go- 
“ vernment which follows the Rules of tmeWifdom: Why not? replied the King. 1 For the 
“ fame Reafon, anfwered Quart chong, why a fhprt bit of Rope is not fufficient to draw Water 
“ out of a deep Well. Even among underftanding Men, there are different Orders, of which 
“ feme are a great deal above others. By a much ftronger Reafon, the Multitude cannot reach 
“ the fublime Views of the truely Wife, Therefore it is not neceffaty that they fhould aim at 
that Pitch of Perfection. It is fufficient, and even convenient, that they be fenfible that their 
u Governors have Views infinitely fuperior to theirs. They “are then more tradable and more 
“ fubmiffive.” To endeavour to lead the People by the Hand, and as it were to put the Morfei 
into their Mouths, is fpoiling them. They muft only be kept in order. Their Safety muft be 
watched over, and they muft be fed as a Shepherd feeds his Flock. People muft be treated nei¬ 
ther with Tyranny nor Severity. But then. Governors muft not be afraid of conduding and regu¬ 
lating their Addons. It would be a dangerous Method, before an Ordinance is published, to run 
from Door to Door begging for' Approbation. Governors examine what is convenient, and the 
Ordinance is iflued for every one’s Obedience in general. The Wife then approve of it, and the 
others obey it. This is fufficient, and it is certainly the beft Method. 

The fame When kong being one'Day a bunting, and chafing a Deer which he bad wounded, met 
with a good old Man in an agreeable Valley. He afked the old Man how that Place was called ? 
“ It is called, anfwered the other with a Smile, the Valley of the fimple old Man. Whence 
“ did it get that Name, replied the King ? From my felf^ anfwered the did Mam ■ How ! fays 
<£ the King? You have a promifing Afpeft, and feem to be far from being fimple. The Hi ft o- 
“ ry, anfwers the old Man, finceyou want to know it, is as follows. My Cow brought forth a 
“ Calf, which being grown up, I fold, and bought a Foal. Upon which fome of the Neigh- 
“ hours cattle and jeered me j What, laid they, has your Cow brought forth a Foal f never was 
<£ fitch a thing before ; the Monflcr muft be defrayed . Whereupon they feized and carried the 
“ Foal away; and I luffered them to do it. When this Story was heard, every body in the Vil- 
“ lage cryed out, 0 the Simpleton! And for that Reafon, this Place is called the Valley of the fitn* 
“ pie old Man. Why fo you was, anfwered the King; whydidyou give up your Foal fa? ” 

Next Morning when When kong returned, and Quan chong came to an Audience, the King 
told hjm this Adventure to divert him. But Qitan chong with a ferious and even a melancholy 
Air, took the Thing in another Senfe. “ Sir, faid he to the*Prince, This is no laughing Matter; 
“ the Country Man’s Tale was a LefTon to you and to me. Were Tau reigning here, Reafon 
'* and Juftice would reign likewife. Nor would it be treated as a Trifle for a Man’s Goods to be 
“ taken from him in fuch a Manner. If this old Man was patient, and fuffered himfelf to be 
tc robbed of his Foal without complaining, it was not from Stupidity, tie knew that he could 
<c obtain Juftice only from the Tribunals: Let us retire, Shyfor, fome time, and ferioufly examine 
“ where the Source of this Evil is, that we may effe&ually cufe. it.” Conjuf tus thought this Say¬ 
ing of. Quan chong fo beautiful, that he recommended it to his Difcipfes hotto forget It. ; 

Kang tfe reigning in the Principality of Lil\ a Father and a Son mutually accufed each other 
before a Judge. The Affair coming before the Prince, he pronounced that the Son muft die. 
Corfu fins oppofed this Sentence, faying, “ That it was not then a Time to punifh Crimes with 
“ the utmoft Severity. Thefe poor People, added he, have been long without Inftrudt-ion, and 
“ confequently they underftand very little about their Duties. The Son, doubtlefs has not com- 
“ prehended the heinoufnefs of the Crime of accnfing his Father. This ought to be imputed to 
« the Prince and the other Governors. If they did their, Duties right, and efpecially if they 
« were all virtuous, the People would never fall into fuch Faults. Kang tfe being willing to de- 
«* fond his Judgment, replied 5 Filial Piety being univerfally acknowledged the fundamental 
« Point of Government, to flop by the Death of one Man,, the .Diforders that violate this Duty, 
*'« is not only allowable, but neceffary. I fay, Sir, anfweEed Confufim, iq the prefent Situation, it 
*5 would be Cruelty. Procure to your People the Inftfii<ftibn that’is needful; and to that add a 
« good Example. Then you may puriifli with Rigour; and they thaj'ydu puniffi will be fenfi- 
<c ble that they deferve their Punifhment. This Wall is bUt a’ (*) Jin in Height: Yet .there is 
« not one Man in your whole Kingdom, who Can all at once, without a Ladder, get to the Top 
*< of it. On the contrary, there is fcarce any body, who' by degrees, cannot get' to the Top of 
'** that Mountain, which is 100 times higher thaii the Wall." Irt the State in* which your People 
“are at prefent, Charity and Juftice, thefe tw 6 ‘Capital Virtues, and conlequeiitly all the others, are 
« to them like a fteep Wall. Is this, a Time for imputing it as; fi Criffie" to any one, becaufe he 
« cannot get to the Top of that Wall ?‘ 'Give Time to the people', lays king, and procure 

.«* Wem the Means of being made fenfible of their Blindrtefs and'thelffwMabfsf -■ 

* The King of Shang converting with Confufius faift'fo'hlm jpMy Uefires are to be at the 
Head of a good'many Princes; to have ixiy Court in good. Order, and furniflfd with good 
Officers; to keep'my People always fatisfied - and quiettp’ fee Men of Learning apply them- 
felves to be ufeful to the State,'and to hayd the Seaforis well regulated.' If;you believe that 
all thefe Things are really pofllble, what do .you'think muft I do to attain to them ? Cotfufus 
ftnfwer’d, I have been in Company with feveral Princes who have afked Queftions of me, but nonp 
of them 1 ever afked me fo many as you do. However, my Anfwer to you is,, that. I. belied e 
that all this is poffible enough, ha .the following Manner; As for your fir ft ■ Article, it is. fuffi-* 
r dent 

(*) The Name of a Mea<ure, 
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cient, in the Situation in which I fee Things, to enter into an Alliance with your Neighbours 
heartily and fincerely. As for the fecond, you mull be gentle and liberal, with regard to thofe 
who come near your Perion. To obtain the third, you ought never to treat the Innocent ill 
and you muft punifh the Guilty without Pardon. That you may bring the fourth about, you 
are to advance Men of Learning when they deferve it, and to let few of them be without Pofts. 
To obtain the fifth, you muft honour Tyen and the Spirits. You are in the right of it, f a ij 
the King : there is nothing in all this but what is probable. 

Tong nganyu being nominated to be Intendant of the Territory of tying yang, begg’d of-A>« 
lau that he would give him in a few Words fome important LelTon upon Government. Kyen lau 
anfwer’d him in three Words, Zeal, Honour and Courage. Tong ngan yu begg’d that he would be 
a little more explicit upon thefeWords. Kyen lau reply’d, Zeal and Loyalty for the Prince your 
Mafter; Honour and Honefty to maintain the Oiders, you fhall give, and the Perfons you em¬ 
ploy, and Courage and Refolution againft the Wicked, of all Degrees and Ranks. Tis all right, 
laid Tong ngan yu, and I am convinced of the Importance of what you have told me. 

Mi tfe hyen intendant of the Territory of Tanju , fpent fome part of his Life in pradtifino 
upon his (*') Kin, and to all Appearance gave himfelf no Trouble. In the mean time, every 
Thing was i 11 Order, and Affairs never went better. U ma ki fucceeded him. He prefery’d 
Order pretty well for fome, but it was by being at a great deal of pains Night and Day. After¬ 
wards, they both met together, and U maki faid to Mi tfe hyen ; when you was at Tau ju, you 
diverted youfelf alinoft the whole Day, and you made you !Poft an Amufement.; yet when you 
went away I found every Thing in very good order. As for me, I have been at a great deal of 
Pains, hut all I can gain is to do no Harm. Whence, I beg of you, does this difference proceed ? 
Becaufe, anfwerd Mi tfe hyen fmiling, I ufed my own Powers very fparingly, and made the Pow¬ 
ers Off others adt; but you ad all by your own. In effed, the Country People comparing the one 
with the other, faid, that Mi tfe hyen was an able Man, but that U ma ki did not come near him. 

Tfe kong being nominated the Magiftrate of Sin yang, before he fet out for his Government, 
came to take Leave of his Mafter Cotfucius, who told him with a pretty grave Air: Take care 
while you are in Poft, that you be guilty neither of Violence, Oppreffion, Cruelty nor Theft. 
Who I? Said Tfe kong in a Surprize; I, who have from my Childhood had you for my Mafter; 
can I be capable of fuch Enormities? Is it then poffible that you can have fo poor an Opinion of 
me? You don’t comprehend my Meaning, anfwered Confeufeus with a franker Air. There are 
feveral Kinds of Violence and Oppreffion, Cruelty and Theft, Give the Pofts that depend upon 
you, to Perfons of Abilities and Virtues; But to fet them afide by placing, or even permitting 
the Wicked and the Weak to fill them, is Violence. To fuffer Men who have fome Abilities, or 
even Virtues, if they get the upperhand, to opprefs thofe who want them, or to ad in that Man¬ 
ner yourfclf, is Oppreffion. Not to be exadt and careful in inftruding and direding your Inferi¬ 
ors, and yet to be fubjed to Paffion and prompt to punifh, is Cruelty. To afcribe the Good ano¬ 
ther does to yourfelf, and to deprive him of the Glory he has by it, is Theft. And this is a Theft, 
not fo very rare among many whopafs for Men of Honour, Do you believe that to be guilty 
of Theft, you muft fteal your Neighbour’s Cloaths or Money? Think rightly upon what is laid; 

" A good Magiftrate refpeds the Laws, and ought to be the Guardian of them, for the Peoples 
“ Advantage; but a bad one make them ferve to opprefs that very People.” Nothing is more 
true. Thence proceeds Murmurs and Imprecations. Equity and Difintereftednefs are two effen- 
tial Points, and they are both the Duty and Saftey of a Magiftrate. To ftifle the Good another 
does, or to conceal it, is wrong. But to difcover or blaze abroad their Failings, is worfe. Never 
did one lofe, and he commonly gains, by enhancing the Value of the Good another does. On 
the contrary, nothing is gained; and generally every thing is loft, by publifhing the Faults of 
another. Therefore the wife Man never fpeaks but with a great deal of Caution. Remark this, 

■ and be convinced, that a Man never gains any thing for himfelf by hurting his Neighbour. 

Tang chu being one Day with the King of Lyang, was expatiating upon the Government of 
States, which he advanced and maintained to be a very eafy Matter. Mafter, faid the King to 
him, you have only a Wife and a Concubine, and I know you can’t govern them. Yet, if 
we may believe you, the Government of a State, would be a meer Trifle to you. Sir, anfwered 
Tang chu, that is all true, and is no way inconfiftent. A fingle Shepherd with his Crook in his 
Hand guides ioo Sheep withSuccefs: But if two (|J) Shepherds fhould undertake to manage one, 
they would find Difficulty in it. But don’t you know the common Proverb; Great Inftrumcnts 
of Mufic are of no Value to Strailers': Great fjhes are produced, in 'great Waters. A Man who 
fails of Succefs in fmall Affairs, may fucceed in great ones. 

, When kong one Day afked his Minifter $uan chong, what was moft to be feared in a State ? 
Quail* chong anfwered: Sir, in my Opinion, nothing is to be more feared than what is called a 
Katina Statue. When kong. not underftanding the Allegory, §>uan chong explained it to him. 
You know that in a good many Places, they eredt Statues to the Genius of the Place. Thefe 
Statues are of Wood; hollow within and coloured .over without. If a Rat gets into one of 
.thefe, it is driven out of it with great Difficulty. .They dare not ufe Fire for fear of confuming the 
Wood; and Water would wafh off the Colours. Thus the Refpect they have for the Statue, 
protects the Rat. Men without Merit and Virtue, who have the Princes Favour, are very much 
■ : ; • ... ' like 

{*) An Instrument of Mufic. (|j He hints as if his-. Wife wanted to govern his Concubine in the fame maimer. 
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like this Rat. They fpoil every thing. People fee and bewail it, but no body knows how to 
help it. 

Ki tfe, in one of his Travels, palled thro’ the Kingdom of Tfm, and had fcarce put his Foot 
alhore, when hecryedout with a Sigh; How great is the Oppreffion of this Kingdom! When he 
entered into its Capital, he cried out in the fame Tone; How much is this Kingdom drained ! 

Then feeing the King and his Court, he faid; Alas! Rebellion and Trouble are not far from this 
Kingdom: His Attendants hearing thele Exclamations, faid to him ; You are but juft come into 
the Kingdom of Tfin, how then can you pronounce upon all this in fo decifive a Manner? I 
will tell you how, anfwered Ki tfe. When I entered the Kingdom, 1 faw a great deal of Ground 
lying idle, and the reft of it very ill cultivated ; and at the lame time I obferved, that the Inha¬ 
bitants, in many Places, were employ’d in very ufelels Works. Thence I concluded that the Peo¬ 
ple were oppreft with Averages. When I entered the Capital, I remarked that all the new Build¬ 
ings were tottering, but the old ones were very firm. On this Account, I faid, that the Kingdom 
was drained. When I came to Court, I obferved that the Prince feemed to have got Eyes onlv 
to ftare about him on all Sides; nor did he ever open his Mouth to alk the leaft Queftion. At 
the lame time, I obferved a great deal of Haughtinefs and Pride among his great Officers, while 
they were dumb with Regard to every thing that concerned the common Good; and not one of 
them attempted to give the King any Advice. This makes me conclude, that Rebellion and 
Trouble is not far off. 

In this Compilation of Tang king chwen , after the Head of Government, there is a Title upon 
Queens; under which Denomination are comprehended the Wives and Concubines of Emperors 
and Kings. « While he is mnning over their Hiftory, he attempts to prove that the Women have 
had a great Share in the Ruin of all the Dynafties. Tang king cbwen employs full thirty Pages 
upon this Article. But the Paffages of Hiftory are only cited, for which Reafon they are not 
tranllated. 

Towards the End, he fays, that Tay tfong, the fecond Emperor of the Tang Dynafty, partly to 
lave Expences, partly from Compaffion, after having made Choice of lbme Women in his Palace, 
difmifled the others, and fuffered them to marry. He proportionally diminifbed the Number of 
the Eunuchs of the Palace, fo that at one time, upwards or 3000 Perfons left the Palace. 

Tang king chwen cites Chang pong ki, who having enquired at what Time little Shoes and finall 
Feet, fuch as the Chinefe Women have, began, pretends that this Ufage is not of the firft An¬ 
tiquity. He draws his chief Proof from the Silence of fome Verfes and Songs made in the 
Times of the firft fix Dynafties, about Womens little Feet, and little turn’d up Shoes; the’ in 
that Detail, we find an Account of all that is "thought to make the Fair more graceful. 

Of the Daughters of Emperors. 

r pAT TSO NG , the fecond Emperor of the Tang Dynafty, bellowed one of his Daughters 
in Marriage upon Wang quey, who was then Prefident of the Court of Rites. When Wang 
quey received that Princefs at his Houfe, he faid to her; The Rites preferibe to a Daughter in Law", 
the Manner in which £he is to prefent herfelf, before her Father and Mother in Law. ’Tis true, 
that in later Times wherein moft of the beft Ufages have infenfibly decayed, Princeffes when they 
have been married, have not been obliged to oblerve this Ufage; but we have now a very under- 
Handing Emperor, who knows of what Importance it is that the Rites Ihould be obferved, and 
whole Pleafure it is that they be not negledted. Therefore, Madam, I hope you will not take it 
amifs if we receive you as a Daughter in Law ought to be received, it not being out of any Pride or 
private Vanity that we receive you in this Manner, but from our Zeal for the Observance of the Rites, 
upon which depends the'd^od of Families and States. He and his Wife then immediately took 
the upper Part of the Hall, 3hd when they were both feated, the Royal Daughter in Law, with 
a Napkin over her Arm, firft ferved them with Water wherein they might wadi, then with Vic¬ 
tuals to eat, and then they retired. This being told to Tay tfong, he very much approved of it, 
and ordered that for the future, all Princeffes,' when they were married, Ihould do the fame. 

Hyau vie, an Emperor of the Song Dynafty, knowing that Princeflcs rendered themfelves in- 
liipportable in the Families into which they married, fought the Means of curing this, and fell 
amongft others, upon one pretty extraordinary Method, Being refolved that one of his Daugh¬ 
ters Ihould marry Kyang min, the Son of Kyongpin, whofe Virtues and Services had railed him 
to the higheft Dignities, he fecretly ordered a ftrong Reprefentation to be drawn up in the Name 
of Kyang min , containing a full and particular Account of the Con duff of thefe Princeffes 5 and 
in the Conclufion, he begged Leave to be excufed from taking a Woman, luch as he had 
drawn the Piffure of, for his Wife. The Writing being affually drawn up, was prefented to the 
Emperor, and is as follows, according to the Account we have of it from Tang king chwen. 

Sir; your Majefty has been fo good as to (*) appoint the Princes Ling hay to be my Wife. 

This is an extraordinary Favour which I had little Reafon to hope for. Yet I cannot but own, 
that I received that Order with as much Trouble and Unealinefs, as Refpeff and Gratitude. My 
own Unworthinefs, and yet more, the Meannefs of my Birth, remov’d me far from fo high an Alli¬ 
ance. An ordinary Woman, and not a Princefs, is a proper match for me. Men like me, 
tho’ we are not very rich, fcarce affumed the Bonnet when we are married, we come off 
with fome trifling Prefents; and there are nonefo poor as to have any Difficulty in engaging in 

Vol. I 7 O an 

('*■) The Chinefe has it i Has ordered, that the Princefs Ling hay Jbould bumble herfelf fo far , as to become my Wife , 
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an honeft fuitable Match, with whom they can live happy and contented. On the contrary, I 
reftedt that they who marry Princeffes, live, for the molt Part, in Uneafinefs and Vexation. For 
which lleafon, tho’ I have a due Senfe of the Honour your Majefty defigns to do me, I am fo 
far from being fatisfied with it, that if I can’t avoid it, 1 believe the Thoughts of it will be my 
Death. Pardon, Great Sir, my Opennefsand Simplicity. Iam authorifed in thinking and talk¬ 
ing in this Manner, by many Examples which Hiftory furnilhes. Under the Tfin, Wang tun , 
When wen and Chin chang , each efpoufed a Princefs, and they were all of them. Men defcended 
of very ancient Families, equally noble and powerful; and befides that, they were Men of very 
fine Parts and approved Merit. But what were the Effects of their Alliances?. Wang tun and 
When wen, who before were the braveft and the moll efteemed- young Men about the Court, de¬ 
generated under the Shade of that Favour which this Marriage procured them, Jiving in an Indo¬ 
lence mif-becoming their Quality, and dying defpifed. As for Ching chang , the Yoke appeared fo 
weighty to him, that he counterfeited Madnefs, in order to- be delivered from it. Since that 
Time,- Lje king was feen to burn his Feet, that he might Ihun fuch a Match. Wang yen , not- 
withftanding his Delicacy, threw himfelf a-crofs the Snow, that he might Ihun the Woman 
with whom he was coupled. Ho It , who was equal to Long kong in Beauty, threw himfelf in 
Defpair into a Well. Lye chwang anointed his Eyes defignedly, till he almoft became blind. 
In chong expofed himfelf to, and with Difficulty efcaped, the fevered: Punifhments. 'Not that 
they wanted Senfe and Refolution: But they were oppreffed by the Quality and Authority of 
their Princeffes: They could not carry their Complaints before the Emperor; the Door being 
there fhut againft them : They then were left to feed upon the mod cruel Vexation ; and their 
Condition was a great deal worfe than that of the meaneft Slave. 

A lively Coming and going, the paying and receiving Vifits to and from Friends, are Liberties com- 
afi^Lad * raon t0 evei Y honeft Man. JBut does he marry a-Princefs ? Madam comes and goes as fhe pleafes, 
a ne y ' and there is no Time appointed for her Return: Nor any Regularity in the Family. The Huf- 
band muft give up all, Acquaintance with his Friends, and almoft all Correfpondence with his 
Relations. Sometimes a Princefs a little better natured, fhall take it in her Head not to treat him 
quite fo ill: Then, firft an old Nurfe knits her Brows, and then a Bonzefs; and both reprelent 
to Madam, that fhe does not know how to keep her Rank, and that fhe will fpoil all: Befides, 
file has a Parcel of vile Eunuchs for her Attendants, who have neither Wit, Dexterity, nor Po- 
litenefs; who do every thing at Random, who blunder backwards and forwards without minding 
what they fay. Such is the Lady’s Privy Counfel. The Nurfe pretends that her Age gives her 

Right, mortally to hate every one that encroaches upon the Credit fhe has. The Bonzefs adds 
the wife Woman, and tells fo many future Events, that it isimpoffible but lome of them fhould 
happen by Chance. To thefe two conftant Companions, there is commonly added fome old 
Female Fortune-teller, efpecially towards the End of a Meal, who rivets all that the others 
have laid. The poor Htifband muft all this Time have Patience, and think himfelf happy if he 
does not fuffer worfe. - 

One of his great Difficulties is, how to contrive, fo as to fee Madam either frequently or fel- 
dom. He does not know how to behave, foasto fatisfy the Whims of his Princefs. Does he 
frequently come to her? He is refufed Admittance: Is he admitted ? He cannot leave her when 
he pleafes. Does he leave Madam without her Leave? She believes herfelf defpifed, and fhe 
becomes furious. Does he take Leave of her after he has feen her ? He is gone, fays fhe, to fee 
fome other Woman. As for Madam, fhe goes and comes when fhe pleafes; fometimes early in 
the Night; fometimes at Day-break; fometimes fhe fpends the Night in playing upon Inftru- 
ments; fometimes fhe fits the whole Day with her Arms a.-crofs, poring upon a Book: Her 
Life, properly fpeaking, is but one continued Chain of Whims. Out Rites do not forbid us to 
have fome Concubines; and this is not conftrudted to be any Injury to the Wife. But if this 
Wife be a Princefs, we muft not think of fuch a thing; for then fhe will believe' herfelf to be 
injured, and will not be able to bear it. At the leaft Rumour, at the leaft Appearance, at the leaft 
Sufpicion, fome brazen-faced Slave comes out of Madam’s Apartment, to be a Spy upon her 
Hufband. If he receives a Vifit, or if the Converfation continues for a little time, fome old Eves- 
drop carry all to Madam. Thefe are ftrange Sufpicions. 

Laftiy, that which renders thefe Princeffes who are married more unfupportable is, that they 
pay a great many Vifits. The Converfation in thefe Vifits always falls upon the Hufbands. 
His Extraction, his Manners, his Conduct, and every thing is brought above-board there. They* 
then read Lectures of Haughtinefs and Jealoufy to one another: And tho’ fome of them at firft, 
may have better Senfe and more, good Nature than others, yet fhe foon becomes as bad as the 
reft. Therefore, they who hitherto, have efpoufed Princeffes, are very fond of geting rid of 
them. And they who could not fhun it, always have been very unfortunate.- The poor Wang 
(Hu wus a melancholy Inftapce of this. Tho’ this great Man was equally learned and brave, 
yet he was _bafely given up to. the Tribunals,.and fuffered a fhameful. Death for a Trifle, fon 
mvandim in the Flower of his Age of meer Venation.; and fo many others have met with the 
fame Fate, that it would be endlefsto recount them. 

Befides, when we take a Wife, our principal Defign is to. have Children. Nothing is more 
obftructive to this End, than an outrageous Jealoufy: And it has been feen by Experience, that 
he who mairies a Princefs, befides. a .great deal of other Vexation, commonly has the additional 
°. ne r °[ d y’ n S without Pofterity. And' what am I, that I fhould flatter myfelf with Running 
thefe Misfortunes? I will therefore take care not to expofe my Perfon and my Family ; for al~ 

. ... ' mod 
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moft all who have fuffered this Yoke, have funk under it. If fomeof them have filently fub- 
mitted to it, and patiently fullered it, it was becaufe by Reafon of the Difpofitions of the Court, 
they neither could, nor dnrft, excufe themlelves at firft, nor complain afterwards. As for me, I 
have the Happinefs to live under an understanding, juft, and gentle Prince, who has no other 
Rule for his Actions than pure upright Reafon, and who is poflefled by no Prejudices, therefore 
I unload my Bread: to him. 

By your Majefty’s Favours, my Family is fufficiently railed; therefore my principal Care ought 
to be to preferve it in that Situation, and to prevent its Ruin. This is what I prefume to hope 
I Shall be able to do in fo aufpicious a Reign. But, if following the Stream of Cuftom, I afpire to 
greater Ports, and higher Dignities, I flhall attempt to attain to them only by my Difinterefted- 
nefs, my Capacity, my Application, and my Services: I own to you freely, Great Sir, that it 
would bebynoMeans to myTafte, to owe them to the Alliance witn which you defign to honour 
me. Bertdes, my View, in laying before you my Perplexity, was, not only to difeover to you my 
real Sentiments, and to provide for my own Safety, but likewife to let y6u the better underftand 
the Misfortunes which Such Alliances occafion in other Families: I beg of your Majefty to ex¬ 
amine my Reafons, but above all things, to excufe me. Leave, I befeech you, leave the fmaller 
Birds gaily to flutter about with their Equals. Leave the Worms peaceably to multiply their 
Species; and honourable as this Alliance is for me, be pleafed to deign to revoke it. But if youf 
Majefty refufes to hear my humble Requeft, I will rather cut of my Hairs j I will rather mangle 
myfelf, and then fly beyond Seas. 

The Emperor having read this Writing which was drawn up to him by his own Order, pub- 
lickly made Ufe of it to reprimand the Princeffes, and privately to divert himfelf. 

Of Eunuchs and others> who ahufe the Authority which 
the Favour of the Prince gives them. 


A Difcourfe o^Ngew yang f yew, a celebrated Author under the Song Dyrnjly. 

I N all Ages, Eunuchs who have h id Power, have been look’d upon as the Perts of a State. Charaaer of 
They are ftill more to be feared than Women ; and that is faying a great deal. They are EunucJiS - 
infinuating, artful, and patient; they know how to give certain Proofs of their Virtue very 
dexteroufly in Matters that don’t coft them much, that they may court the Efteem of the Prince, 

They make Advantage of certain feafonable Occafions, which of themfelves are of no Confe- 
quence, to make a (hew to their Mafter of their Attachment and Loyalty, that they may gain 
his Confidence. Do they gain it? They take care to pay themfelves for their Trouble: They 
manage the Prince as they pleafe, either by raifing up empty Phantoms to fright him, or by fug- 
gefting deluflve Hopes to footh him. The Prince may well have at his Court Men of Capacity, 

Virtue and Zeal, but he looks upon them as Strangers in Comparifon of the Eunuchs, who are 
always near his Perfon in the Heart of the Palace; he places his whole Confidence in them, and 
they well know how to ufe it, fo as to encreafe their own Power: The Officers without Doors 
ufe of no greater Value, than the Eunuchs have a Mind to put upon them. Then Men of Merit 
either retire or grow cold, and the poor Prince remains alone in the Hands of his Eunuchs, to 
whom he has abandoned himfelf. Thefe Wretches frighten him every Moment, and rendering 
themfelves neceflary, they more and more ftrengthen their Authority, or rather, their Tyranny. 

But if the Prince at laft opens his Eyes, and feeks the Support of his Officers without Doors, 
thefe laft know not how then to behave. To, temporize and to ufe Precautions, is letting the 
Evil encreafe. To fhow a Spirit, to apply a fpeedy and a vigorous Cure, is hazarding, or rather 
ruining, all, the Prince himfelf being no better than a Hoftage. When Things come to this pafs, 
the moft clear fighted cannot fee very far: NoView prefents to them, but what appears dangerous, 
and as it were impracticable : If, at all Hazards, they attempt fome Enterprize, they commonly 
mifearry, and ruin the Prince,, the State, and themfelves. The leaft Evil' that happens, is, that 
they themfelves perifh, and by their Death, give occafion to fome ambitious Perfon to take Ad¬ 
vantage of that Juncture, for laying the Foundations of his own Power,, involving the Sovereign 
in the Caufe of the Eunuchs, gaining the Hearts of the People, and_ extirpating thefe Scoun¬ 
drels : A Prince’s Paffion for Women is very dangerous for a State, which mult infallibly be de- 
ftroyed if the Paffion is not cured. But if the Prince repents of it, the Evil is not without Re¬ 
medy. On the contrary, if by an extraordinary Confidence he imprudently abandons himfelf to 
his Eunuchs, in vain would he retraCt, for he no longer can do that without periffiing. The 
Hiftory of the Vang proves this effectually. For which Reafon, I faid at firft, that powerful Eu¬ 
nuchs are yet more to be feared than Women. Can a Prince be too much upon his Guard ? 

Vang kimr chwen afterwards mentions five or fix other Difeonrfes upon this Subject: But they 
repeat almoft the fame thing. The Conclufion of one of thefe Difcourfes, is, that the Eunuchs 
1 are 
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are neceflary in a Palace; that they have had a Place there in the earlieft Times, and that they 
cannot be di(penfeel with : But that they ought to be kept fbort by the Head, their Faults punc¬ 
tually punifhed, and the Government of them entrufted to fome Officer of .Weight; that a 
Prince above all, ought to take care to give them no Share in the Government of the State, far 
Iefs to put them in Polls; and this Piece of Conduct the reigning Emperor exactly oblerves. * 

Difcourfe of Su che, who lived under the Song Dynajly. 

Of wicked ^Tp O know to fet a Prince right without difturbing the Peace of the State, is the Matter- 

Favorites and Jl Piece of a Loyal wife Man; there have been unhappy Times, wherein a weak Prince has 

Minings. ta ken up with worthlefs Favorites, and made them the Truftees of all his Authority. Then 

all the Officers of Virtue and Loyalty in the State, feeing that every thing was difordered by thei'e 
Villains, from a Zeal to their Prince and their Country, wanted to rid themfeives as foon as they 
could of thefe Pefts. But they, whofe Deftrudion they wilhed for, were careful to take proper 
Precautions againft them: The Prince was on their Side, and they were fafe by the Danger of 
attacking them. They who are bold enough to do this, either mifearry, or are infalli¬ 
bly ruined: Or elfe they fucceed, and by their Succefs difpleafe their Sovereign, and throw the 
State into Troubles, which are frequently the Preludes of its Deftrudion. Therefore in the Cbun 
tjyu fuch Perfons are treated as Rebels, who, without the Knowledge of the Prince, caufed Men, 
tho’ otherways deferving Death, to be put to Death. 

- In effed, a wife Man, however great his Grief may be to fee the Authority of the Prince 
ufurped by worthlefs wicked Subjeds who have furprized him, and however warm his Zeal may 
be to remedy the Evil which draws along with it lo many others, ought to reftrain himfelf: 
And before he undertakes any thing, to lay down his Meafures lo well, that both his Prince 
and Country may thank them: What Succefs can attend, or how can I promife myfelf any, 
by rooting out thofe whom the Prince loves, and whom he thinks are fo far from being guilty' 
that he owes them a great deal? Is not this veiling myfelf with the Prerogative of my Sovereign? 
Mutt; I not be odious to him? Can I appear before him? Will he receive my Homages? Will he 
hear my Excufes ? That indeed would be a Prodigy without an Example. 

Thefe worthlefs Favorites are in an Empire almoft the fame, as what certain noxious Tu¬ 
mours .are, in Pluman Bodies, which reach as far fometimes as the Throat. Thefe Tumours, tho’ 
very troublefome, are too near the Windpipe to admit qf being cut off. And if any, thro’ Im¬ 
patience, fhall caufe them to be cut off, Death unavoidably follows. An Impatience fuch as this, 
occafioned the Ruin of the Han and. the 'Tang. From the Time of the Emperor When ling; to 
that of the Emperor Hyen ii } the Empire was governed, or rather mif-governed by the Eunuchs. 
None filled the Polls in the State but mean Souls, or their.'Creatures. Men of Merit and Virtue 
were happy, if, by retiring, they could be .llieltered from tlfe Storms of Perfecution which 
then poured upon them from all Quarters.. All the Empire groaned with Grief, and trembled 
with Indignation. At laft, fome Perfons deliberating upon the Means of remedying thefe Evils, 
concluded, that the Eunuchs being the Authors of them, there was a Neceffity of deftroving 
them, and that then all would be well. Tew vu and Ho tjin undertook to do this, but without 
Succefs; and they loft their Lives. Vwen chau next attempted it, and fucceedcd. But this threw 
the Empire into Convulfions, and occalioned it to change its Mailer; and thereby ended the Han 
Dynafty. 

The fame thing happened under the Tang. The laft Emperors of that Dynafty gave them¬ 
feives up to the Eunuchs, who turned the State upfide down; and every Man who'had the leaft 
Spark of Loyalty, was fenfibly affeded with this. But Li pm t Ghing chin , and fome others, 
had the greateft Share of Impatience and Boldnefs. They entered into a Confpiracy to extirpate 
the Eunuchs, in which they failed and perilhed. At another Jun&ure, Tfwi cheng laid his Mea¬ 
fures better down, and fucceeded: But his Succefs ruined the Tang, and was fatal to the State. 
Thefe were malignant Swellings in a. Part which had too near a Connexion with the Vitals, to be cut 
off without Danger. However they were cutoff, and Death enfued: or to fpeak without a Figure, 
the Sovereign Authority was violated by extirpating thefe Favorites againft the Prince’s Will; and 
all that the Conquerors gained, was to perilh with that State which they hoped to have laved. 
Subjeds, who are really zealous and loyal, ought never to carry Things this Length. Tew mi 
and Ho tjtn , having mifearried and loft their Lives, their. Misfortunes was bewailed. For my Share, 
I judge otherways; they were happy in not fucceeding ; for if they had fucceeded, their Fate 
had been as certain, and the Empire mull have fuffered a great deal more. Have I not then Rea- 
fon to fay, that to know how to corred a Prince without endangering the Peace of a State, is 
the Mafter-piece of a loyal wife Man. 


Another (a) Difcourfe of the fame Author 

A C n C 0 J 1 :? 1N G t° „ what . 1 have aIrea dy laid down, when bad Men are poffeffed of the 
^Favour, and ffiare in his Authority, he who undertakes to deftroy them, is fere to 
pertth if h,s Defign lliall mif-give; or if he fucceeds, he thereby occafions the Ruin of the Prince, 
and the Confufion of the State. At this Rate, fome People may fay the Confufion however 

great, is absolutely incurable. Muft we for that Reafon, fuffer thefe Villains peaceably to enjoy 

the 

(a) This Difcourfe is a Conference, or rather a Continuation of the Preceding. 
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the Fruits of their Wickednefs, never think of banifhing or deftroying them, and coldly fee the 
Deftrudtion of the Prince and State approaching, for fear of difobliging the one, or disturbing the 
other. But this is not my Meaning, therefore I mutt explain it. It is commonly faid that a Man 
when hard befet, is a quite different Man from what he was formerly. It is a Maxim of War 
that an Army ought not to be cooped up in fuch a Manner as to have no Means of efeap- 
ing, and that regular Troops have no occafion to put themfelves in Danger by running after 
Robbers. This is founded upon a reafonable Fear, leaff: Men in Defpair fhould make their ut- 
mo ft Effort, and thereby either gain their Point, or make their Lofs equal. (*) U and The/, 
when in a Bark together and expofed to be Ship-wreck’d, will mutually help one another to ride 
out the Tempeft, as if they were good Friends. Thefe worthlefs and wicked Subjects who 
abufe their Credit and Favour, know very well that they are hated and detefted. They likewiie 
know, that if the Prince could be informed of the Abufe they make of the Authority with which 
he entrufts them, he would never be prevailed,upon to pardon them. .This renders them incef- 
lantly careful to prevent a Blow that would be fo fatal to their Intereft. On the other Hand, 
Men of Merit moftally hating thefe wortblefe Favorites, under whom they are however obliged 
to fubmit, form a Confpiracy, and fecretly animate and encourage one another, till it is upon the 
Point of breaking out. So that we may truly fay, that, as many Troubles in a State proceed 
originally from the former, fo the latter, by the Meafures they take, are the moll immediate 
Caufes of them. Thefe are within Doors,and about the Prince’s Perfon j thefe are without, and 
never come near him. They may therefore be. compared, the one to a Landlord, the other to 
a Stranger. The Stranger ought to follow, and not to anticipate the Steps of the Perfon with 
whom he lodges. But this is the Failing of zealotis Perfohs. The former have this Advantage, 
that adting in the Prince’s Name, when they ordain any thing, they fpeak in clear and confident 
Terms, and the People naturally refpedt the Will of the Prince. On the contrary, the Zeal of 
the latter has a certain Air of Rebellion, and it is not eafy for them to gain Obedience. For 
which Reafon, we have feen at different Times, many, who having nnfealonably declared them¬ 
felves, were immediately deferted by their Party, and miferably perifhed. 

They who have an equal Share of Wifdom and Zeal, follow a better Method. If their Me¬ 
rit and Rank give them the lead Accefe to their Prince’s Perfon, they dexteroully take Advantage 
of it to infinuate themfelves into his FavoUr, but without Noife or Buftle. At the fame time, 
that they court the Prince’s good Graces, they take great care to do nothing that may give Um¬ 
brage to his Favorites. They wink at their Faults, they occafionally exprefs Complaifence for 
them, and approve of the Defigns which they know will be agreeable to them, and which are 
indifferent in themfelves. In fhort, they manage fo, as never to be fufpe&ed bv them, and fhun 
being the Objeds of their Artifices and Refentment They continue upon this Footing, till thefe 
Wretches, being blinded by their For tune, o t Intoxicated by fame Paffion, reel to the very Brink 
of the Precipice, into which the leaft-Pufh infallibly plunges them: Wife Men are then as watch¬ 
ful in improving, as they were patient in wafting for this Opportunity. They feize it without 
the leaft Difefter happening; and they owe their happy Succels to the Moderation of their Zeal, 
in knowing how to referve themfelves for a favourable Jundure. 

It is ufually faid, that the calm difpafiionate wife Man, knows how to execute what he under¬ 
takes for the Good of his Country ; and in effed, it is thus he ought to behave. For when the 
Wicked are attacked and but flightly puflied, they unite for their mutual Self-defence; but if they 
are let al.one, they difunite. Each of them ads for himfelf, and either betray themfelves mutu¬ 
ally, or clafh with one another. Then it is eafy to lend the Prince a helping Hand to extricate 
himfelf; to purfue other Meafures is quite miftaking the Point. 

Parallel between the two Jhort Dynajlics of Tfin and Swi. 

T H E illuftrious Dynafty of the Chew having fallen into Decay, thefe unhappy and curfed 
Times, that are called the 'Times of War , fucceedcd. They ended only with Tfin fin whangs 
who having fubdued the other Princes, affumed the Title of Emperor, and founded the Tfin Dy¬ 
nafty. Irt the feme Manner, tho' the Tfin Dynafty was extinguished a long time after/ yet it 
contained as it were two Empires; the one towards the jSouth, the other towards the North: 
And thefe remained till the Times of Swi ven ti, who reunited them both, and then begun 
the Swi Dynafty. - Tfin fin whang and Swi ven ti were Princes, who had more than ordinary 
Abilities, Bravery, Capacity and Spirit. Their firft Petting out, has fomewhat in it more daz- 
ling than any that have been fince feen. If one reads their military Expeditions; he will fee with 
what Care they fix’d their Gourt in an advantagious Place, and eredted ftrong Fortifications for 
their Defence. He will likewife fee, that after they became Matters of the Empire, they took 
not the leaft care to perpetuate the Government in their Families, who loft it in the fecond Ge¬ 
neration, Whence proceeded this? Becaufe they deviated from all the Rules of Antiquity. 
Firft, inftead of confining themfelves to a general Infpeaion, which alone is worthy of a Sove¬ 
reign 3 , they wanted to govern every thing immediately by themfelves. In the fecond Place, they 
founded their Government upon Severity and Punifhments, and not upon the Laws and Virtue. 
In the third Place, they deprived themfelves of what might have been their moft firm Support. 
Laftly they entrufted the Education' of their Heir fo Men very unfit for that Office, and with- 
Vox.. I. 7 P * out 

(*) Two People always at Variance. The Senfe of the Pro- one another, 
verb is, that in Times of common Danger, even Enemies aid 
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out any Attachment either to their Perfons or their Families: It is but too ordinary for (*) Sove¬ 
reigns to devolve upon another, all the thorny Part of Government, to want Application, and to 
abandon themfelves to their Pleafures. When the Prince at the Head of a State is of this Cha¬ 
racter, the whole Body feels it: And it is thereby that great Empires are commonly ruined. 

The two Princes of" whom I fpeak here, are an Exception in this Kind, for they begun their 
own Ruin in a quite different Manner. Being always afraid leaft feme body after their Ex¬ 
ample, Ihould make themfelves Matter • in order to avoid this Misfortune, they wanted to regu¬ 
late every thing, even the meaneft Trifle, by themfelves. Their Minifters and their other Officers 
had no part in the Government: They made out fome Difpatches, and that was all their Em¬ 
ployment. Being always treated haughtily, -if they happened to difpleale their Prince, they 
were immediately punched in a fevere and fhameful Manner. For this Reafon, they were at 
very little Pains about any thing, befide's their own Safety. They touched their Pen fions, and 
managed in the bed Manner they could, that they- might avoid difobliging the Prince, and 
thereby keep him in Ignorance of the moft important Affairs. 

Our ancient Way of Governing was founded on Virtue; even fuch among them as opened 
their Way to the Throne by their Swords, when they were feated there, governed according to the 
Laws and Juftice, with Gentlenefs and Moderation, This charming Way of Governing, fo 
much gained them the Hearts of the People, that they were always found tradable, and fufeep- 
tible of Inftmdion. Thence proceed Peace, Unanimity, Loyalty, and Reformation of Man¬ 
ners. It was this Manner of Governing, which preferved the Empire fo long in our three firft 
Dynafties. : _ 

The two Princes, of whom I fpeak, left this Path: Being always reftlefs, from an extrava¬ 
gant Fear of lofing that which coft them fo dear, they altered the Law according to their own 
Notions: There was nothing then but Sufpicions, Searches and Rigors. Shi ’whang, efpecially, 
was fo cruel, that he rendered himfelf deteftable; fo that at the firft Signal given by certain Chin, 
the Rebellion grew general, and an End was foon put to the Tjin Dynafty. 

Swi ven ti, tho’ he was not fo cruel, yet he trod in the Steps of Shi ’whang, and forfeited all 
in the fame Manner. Had thefe Princes, when they became Sovereigns, each in his refpe&ive 
time, governed with Juftice and Gentlenefs, according to the ancient Methods, they had endeared 
their Subjeds to them,} fo that if their Defendants had met with fome fmall Oppofition, yet 
they would have been fupported with greater Numbers, and could not have been fo fuddenly 
ruined. We find in Antiquity, that the Head of a Family, as foon as he is feated in the Throne, 
divides, as it were, the Empire with his Relations. He affigrts them Territories, of which he 
makes them (*f*) the Vang or the Hew. And thefe ferveas fo many Ramparts to fortify the reign¬ 
ing Family. This was the Reafon why the Bhang and the Chew Dynafties continued fo long 
upon the Throne. Shi -whang obferved a quite different Method. The Chew Dynafty being 
upon its Decline, and the fine Government of the firft Em'perors being no lodger in Force, the 
Tributary Princes, without Regard to the Emperor, werfe naturally often at War with one ano¬ 
ther, and this gave the finifhing Stroke to the Ruin of that Dynafty. Shi -whang becoming ab- 
folute Mafter, minded nothing but their Divifions; and for fear of falling into the like Incon- 
veniency, made neither a Vang nor a Hew ; his neareft Relations remaining private Men: So 
that when Rebellions happened, he found none whofe Intereft it was to fupport him, For 
which Reafon, this Dynafty, which began withfo much Luftre, was ruined in a very few Years. 
Swi ven ti adted in his Time, in the fame Manner as Shi whang did, and therefore his Houfc 
met with the fame Fate, 

Laftly, as it is a main Point, that there fhould be a right Choice of thofe to whom the Heir 
pf the Crown is entrufted, there cannot too great Care betaken in making Choice of worthy 
Perfons for that Office.. Vu vang chofe Chew long for his Son Ghing vang. Vu ti chofe Ho quang 
for Chau ti } this Choice was wife and fuccefsful. But it happened otherways with Shi whang. 
His eldeft Son Fit fhi, having one Day taken the Liberty to make a Remonftrance to him, tho’ 
it was in very refpedtful juft Terms, yet .it put Shi whang into fuch a Paffion, that he banifhed 
the Prince a great way to the North. Shi whang being foon after attacked on all Hands, he 
recalled his Son, when he was almoft over-powered; but he did ill in entrufting him to Chau 
hau. This faithlefs Subject had no View but private Intereft, and plotted with Li J'e. Fit fu 
did not fucceed his Father, the Crown going to Eul Jin who compleated the Ruin of all. 
Tong, the eldeft Son of Swi ven ti met with the fame Fate. His Father, upon fome Reports that 
were made to him, kept him a long time in Prifon. When he was dying he let him free, and 
trufted to the Traytor Quang, who kept, to outward Appearances, better Meafures with Tong 
than he had done with Fit Ju-, but in the main likewife betrayed him to the oppofite Party. 
There were upwards of 1000 Years betwixt the Tjin and the Swi, but making Allowance for the 
Diftance of Time, they were alike in every thing elfe. The Han Dynafty fucceeded that of the 
Tfm, and had more than twenty Emperors, who, in all, reigned upwards of 400 Years. The 
Dynafty of the Tang followed that of the Swi, and counted twenty Emperors of its own, who 
reigned upwards of two hundred and eighty nine Years. So that we may in fome meafure, fay 
with Juftice, that the Tjin and the Swi were the Forerunners of the Han and the Tang 5 thefe 
laft having continued fo long, and the firft periled fo foon. 

O He relumes tlicfe four Points, and enlarges a little upon them. (t) Names of Dignities. 


Prefen t 
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, Prefent Profperky or Adverfity, have their Caufes in preceeding Times. When I read the 
Hiftory of Tfi, and fee the flourishing Condition of that State, while %uan chong was Minifter un¬ 
der When tfong, I am far from attributing all the Glory to %$an chong } for I afcribe it in a good 
Meafure to ('*) Pau Jhti who had been for fome time dead. When foon after, I find the lame 
State ruined by Sha tau, I yu and Kay fang , I attribute the Misfortune not fo much to theft three 
Minifters, as to their Predeceflor Sluan chong. How happened this ? In the fallowing Manner. 

When Shun managed the Empire under Tau, he caufed the four bad Men who wanted to make 
a Figure, to be banifhed. Corfu fins, when he was Minifter in the Kingdom of Lit, gave the 
Kingdom a fpeedy Riddance of Chau doing a very dangerous Man. If $uan chong , had herein 
imitated (ft) Shun and Corfufius, When kong would never have employed thefe three Men, and 
they never then would have been capable to have done iny Harm. Behold one Reafon for at¬ 
tributing in a great Meafure the Diforders, which they occafioned, to $>uan chong. But there are 
Rill other Reafons; for I find in Hiftory, that when S>uan chong was fick, his Prince afked him 
whom he thought was moft proper to fucceed him in Cafe he died ? When I firft read that Paf- 
fage of Hiftory, I expected that Shtan chong would have pointed out the Man of the greateft 
Capacity and Virtue in the Kingdom, but he did no fach thing. S^uan chong indeed told the 
Prince, that Kay fang , I yu and Shi tau, were Men very incapable of fuch an Employment, 
and even unworthy to approach his Perfon. But alas! Ought not S>uan chong , who had lived fo 
many Years with When kong, to have thoroughly known him ? Did not he know his Propenfity to 
Pleafures? Did not he know that thefe three Men were he Minifters of his Debauches? Did 
he not know that they would long before that Time have been in the higheft Ports, had not he 
himfelf for a long time, been refolute in keeping them out ? Ought he not to have forfeen 
what was to happen after his Death, if greater Obftacles were not thro wn in the Way ? Yes, I 
am not afraid to fay, that S>uan chong ruined Tfi ; and if it was not from his failing to imitate 
Corfu fius and Shun during his Life, it was at leaft for having failed to name a faithful Minifter 
to fucceed him after his Death. 

In effe£t, the greateft Misfortune of 7 / 7 ,was not its having thefe very three wicked Men,, 
but its no longer having a §>uan chong. While he lived, they had no Authority, notwithftand- 
ing the Favour they poffeft. §ftan chong, when he was dying, told his Prince, that he ought ne¬ 
ver to put them in Polls; but this was not the main Point. For we lhall fuppofe, that When, 
kong , out of the Regard he had to this Advice, had actually left them without any Polls; were 
they the only bad Men in the World ? Could not When kong have made another bad Choice ? 

The important Matter was, that Sfuan chong ought to have laid hold on the Occafion which the 
Prince furnilhed him, to promote feme able Man: If he had left another like himfelf, to the 
State, he had aCted to Purpofe: And in that Cafe he might very well have been filent, as to 
what he laid in vain about thefe three Men. 

Of five (’ 1 ) Pa famous in Hiftory, the two moft powerful without Contradiction, were tVhcn 
kong Prince of Tfi, and Wen kong Prince of Tfin. This laft had nothing fuperior to the firft ; 
and the Minifters he chofe undoubtedly were inferior to ^uan chong. Tfi, tis true, had the Mis¬ 
fortune to have Ling kong, a cruel Prince. But Wen kong was liicceeded by Hyaic kong a Prince 
exceflively good, ana whofe extreme Indulgence was at leaft as fatal as the Cruelty of Lin kong. 

And yet, after the Death of Wen kong, none of the Tributary Princes durftftir. Tfin kept them 
within the Bounds of RefpeCt and Submiffion for near ioo Years longer. Tfi, on the con¬ 
trary, was ruined immediately after the Death of When kong. What occafioned the Difference ? 

Becaufe Tfin, after the Death of When kong , had ftill wife Minilleisj who, notwithstanding the 
Degeneracy of the Princes, kept Things on a good Footing: Tfi, on the contrary, had not one. 

Was this then, becaufe after the Death of §>uan chong , there was not a Man in the Empire ca¬ 
pable to govern. Who can believe that? The Reafon was, that fuch a Man was not obliged to 
appear. Se tjju , not being able during his Life, to get Mi tje Wan banilhed, nor Kyu pc yu pro¬ 
moted; when dying, found Means that it ftiould be brought about after his Death. Syatt ho, 
when upon his Death-bed, recommended Tfau tju to be his Succeffor, tho’ they were Enemies. 

Thefe may well be called, faithful, zealous Minifters. They knew that the Happinefs or Un- 
happinefs of a State, depends upon the Man who is at the Plead of it. They would have been 
unwilling to have died, if the State was thereby to fuffer. Their Care, at their lateft Breath, 
was to provide in it a good Minifter. Did $uan chong die thus ? 

DISCOURSE 0/ Su che 

W HEN a Perfon is either to beftow, or to receive a Favour, the wife Man has more Con - Confidcra . 

fiderations than one. In the firft Cafe, he does not fatisfy himfelf with faying, I can dotions of a 
fuch a Man a Piece of Service, therefore I will do it. He examines if the thing befits the Per-"^^ a 
fon who is to receive it, and if it does not, he goes no further, notwithftanding all the Honour 200 an ' 
he might reap from it. I can procure fuch an Employment for fuch a Perfon, fays a wife Man, in Mowing, 
- and he is a very capable Perfon, therefore let me do it. _ I can do fuch and fuch a thing for fuch anJ reccivi)lg 
a Man, but that Man would do wrong to accept of it, therefore I will think no more of it. a Favour. 

If the * wife Man is to receive a Favour, he reafons in the fame Manner. Such an Advantage, 

fays 

(»\ He had made ®uan chong to appear, and to be put into (J) This Title has been given to certain Princes, who with- 
p 0 |j/ out being Emperors, caufcd certain Forms of Refpefl and Sub- 

( |') That is to fay, Had he engaged the P-rincc to have rid million to be paid them, by their Power, not by their Virtue. ■ 
himfelf of thefe three bad Men. 
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{avs he will accrue from it, and I do not think myfelf entirely unworthy ; for my Share, I fee no- 
thing that fhould hinder me from accepting of itr But I lee otherways clearly, that he'who 
procures it to me, is in the Wrong in procuring it, therefore I refufe to accept of it. To aft in 
another Manner, is in fome Meafure to co-opporate with another Man’s Faults: At Ieaft, it is 
very little minding the III which others do: To aim, if I may fo fpeak, to be the only wife Man 
in the World, is, in effect, ceafing to be wife at all. It is eafy upon thefe Maxims, to decide 
which of the two are in the Right of it, and whither Lyew ki or Ting hong were the wiled. 
At the Time that the Emperors of the Han Dynafty kept their Court in the Eaft, Lyew ki, the 
Tributary Prince, gave up his Eftate to his younger Brother Lyew king. The Ceffion was pub- 
lifhed, accepted, and ratified ; Lyew ki always perfifting in his Defign, notwithftanding all the 
Reprefentations that were made him upon the Weaknefs of his Brother Lyew king. 

Ting hong , another Prince of the fame Rank, -formed likewife a Defign of making fuch an 
Abdication; and that he might meet with no Obftacle, he feigned himfelf to be an Ideot. But 
Pan tfing , one of his intimate Friends, fo bn perceived his Madnefs not to be real. Upon this, he 
made fuch reafonable Remonftrances to his Friend, that Ling kong , who at firft: thought he had 
been doing a fine Adlion, eafily faw that he was doing a very bad one. Upon this he appeared 
the fame Man that he had always been, and talked no more of abdicating. His Readinefs and 
his Courage to retracft, are very laudable, and befides that, are a Proof, that Vanity, was no Mo¬ 
tive of what he intended to do: But that he really thought that, he was doing right. Thus it 
was that Fan, one of the famous Literati reafoned, when he concluded in Favour of Ting, and 
preferred him to Lyew ki. 

Tay pe and Pi i are Objections under the Dynafty Chew. They yeilded their Eftates to their 
younger Brothers, and by that Abdication they rendered themfelves famous. He anfwers, that 
Tay pi and Pei being the firft who fet that fine Example, it is no Wonder that they, in their Age, 
{truck the World very much: That Tay pe and Pe i being otherways very well known, the 
Ceffion which they made, could be attributed only to their Virtue:- But we have fince feen Men 
without Virtue, who with a ftupid Ambition have become famous like thefe two great Men, by 
Miitaken blundering foolifhly into this Road. Such was Lyew ki, adds Fan: He got himfelf a Name in 
Sdfdenial. his own Time by his Renunciation, but it was at the Expence of the State and his Brother, who 
could not govern without Confufion. The Motive of Ting hong, on the contrary, when he 
wanted to abdicate the Crown, fays the fame Fan, was not the meer Ambition of acquiring a 
Name, for he thought that he was doing a glorious A&ion, and at the fame time, promoting the 
Happinefs of his Brother and his State. It was proved to him, that his Renunciation was incon- 
fiftent with the Good of both; and immediately he retraded and fell back into the beaten Path. 
Ting hong doubriefs is to be preferred; and it is unjuft t© compare him WithLyew ki. Such is 
the Decifion of Fan ; and in my Opinion, it is a right-one: Butas he might have a little illuftrated 
the Equity of it, -it will not be amifs if I do it for him. 

Our ancient Kings, by eftablifhing the Cuftom and making it a Law, that their eldeftSon 
fhould fucceed them, did not ad at Random, or from meer Inclination : Their Defign was, that 
the Stock of their Family fhould be always well diftinguifhed, that thereby they might prevent 
Trpubles. Every Emperor, every Tributary Prince, acknowledged a' firft Prince of his Race, 
from whom he held the Crown. The Emperor durft not, as he had a Mind, give to this or t’other 
Man, the Empire he held of his Anceftors. This is a received Maxim. Doubtlefs Lyew ki and 
Ting kong did not make themfelves Princes: They were born in that high Rank, and received 
from their Anceftors the Empire which they wanted to abdicate. But to give a State which a 
Prince has from his Fathers, to thofe who have no Right to it, is wrong. Tay pi and Pe i, tis 
true, did it; but as they did it in very extraordinary Circumftances, theirs is not an Example to 
be followed; and Lyew ki was wrong in feveral Refpeds. He put too little a Value upon a 
State he had received from his Anceftors; and that was the Caufe of his Brothers fufferinga 
great deal. • In fhort, he. violated the Laws that were received, and wifely eftablifhed, for the Quiet 
of States. 

Therefore to judge rightly, and according to the Rites, the Fault of Lyew ki was great. What 
'might mitigate it a little, is, that'Under the Han Dynafty, when he lived, a good many People 
Whence it ’ t0 °k that Method to gain themfelves a Name. The Infection began under the Weftern Han, 
aRofe, by Wey hven chin, who being made Hew , yeilded the Honour to one of his Brothers. The 
then reigning Emperor looked upon this Addon as a Point of eminent Virtue; and all the Em¬ 
pire, in Imitation of the Prince, applauded him. This Notion prevailed fo much, that''no Man,, 
tho’ otherways wife and virtuous, was efteemed, if he did not perform fome Adion or other of 
that Kind. But if this Notion, by being common, a little alleviates the Fault of Lyew ki, we 
ought by fo much the more to efteem Ting hong , who, without luffering himfelf to be carried 
away by the Torrent, knew how toperfevere iti the right Path. For my Share,, the more I con- 
fider, the more I admire him. * 

There was, in the Kingdom of Tfu, a Man of great Merit-, whofe Name was Shin min:« 
That he might acquit himfelf of the Duties of a good Son, he lived fingle, and was very diligent 
about his Father, This made him to be ftill more efteemed; and the Prince received fo favour* 
able a Notion of him,' that he wanted to make him one of his Minifters; but Shin min declined 
it, and his Father afleed him why he did fo. Becaufe, anfwered he, I am afraid I (hall then ceofe 
to be a dutiful Son, But, fays the Father, do you confider that' when you touch the Sallarv oi a 
Minifter, I fhall be in better Circumftances than ever; and von, by fulfilling the Duties 
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your Poft, will reflect an honour upon me like wife 5 fo that it is our mutual Advantage that 
you fhould accept of the Poll, and I defire that you would. Shin min obeyed, and behold him a 
Minifter. Within three Years Pe kong rebelled, and Se ma tfe , who was fent to oppofe him, was 
defeated and killed. Shin min run to ftop the Progrefs of the Enemy ; but his Father, to keep 
him at home, laid to him, Why fhould you thus leave me, to meet with a certain Death ? A 
Man in my Station, anfwers Shin min , owes himfelf to his Prince, and owes only his Sailary to 
his Father and Mother. It was your Pleafure that I fhould ferve the Prince; and I facrifile my 
Fife for him. After this, he marched at the Head of a Body of Troops, and hemmed in the 
Enemy. Pe kong who knew Shin min, faid then to one of his Officers named She ki ; We are 
now in a very bad' Situation: Shin min is able and brave, and keeps us fairly blocked up here. 
How fhall we behave ? Behold an Expedient, laid She ki 3 Shm min, you know, is famous for 
his filial Piety, we rauft make fure of his Father’s Perfon. The Son then to relieve his Father, 
will give an Ear to the advantageous Propofals you make him. Pe kong immediately lent off 
People, who very dexteroufly feized the Father, and then fent this Meffage to Shin min 3 We will 
divide ffii betwixt us, if you are fatisfied, it is well; if not, I have your Father in iny Hands, and 
he fhall be put to Death. Shin min anfwered, diHolving in Tears 3 At firft I was a dutiful Son, 
but now I am a faithful Minifter: Since at this Juncture, I cannot at once dilcharge two Duties, 
let me ferve my Prince 3 my Loyalty requires that I fliould do for him all that I can. He then 
attacked the Rebels, defeated them, killed Pe kong , but loft his Father, The Prince wanted to 
reward his Minifter with a Prefent of 100 Pounds of Gold; but Shin min refufed it, faying, 
Not to hazard all in the Service of one’s Prince, is failing in the Duty of a good Subjed, 
and much more in that of a faithful Minifter. But to occafion the Death of one’s Father by 
ferving the Prince and the State, is failing in the Duty of a good Son. Since therefore I could 
not reconcile thefe two Duties together, with what Face can I appear amongft Men ? When he 
had finifhed thefe Words, he killed himfelf. 

Pang king cbwen relates other Hiftories of thefe Kinds of Heroes, who m this Manner put 
themfelves to Death, that they might not furvive a pretended Diffionour: And he is fatisfied 
with faying once for all: In my Opinion, 0 Man is not to put himfelf to Death if he has no¬ 
thing to reproach himfelf with. There have been found in all Times, fays Song ki. People who 
have thought fit to retire. But they may be divided into very different Kinds. I reduce them 
all to four, namely, three good, and one bad. 

The firft are they who have always lived retired, and pofleft a Virtue fo extraordinary, that 
nothing can conceal them. Yes! There have been feen feme Men, who tho’ burled amid ft 
Mountains and Defarts, yet were generally known and receded by all the World on account of 
their Virtue. The Honours which they fly from, purfue them 5 and the moft powerful Princes 
of their Time, endeavour, if we may fo fpeak, to give them Marks of their Efteem, 

The fecond are they, who after having appeared in the World, and even filled Pofts, perceiv¬ 
ing the Difficulty of fupporting or promoting themfelves without palliating and a little favouring 
the Errors and Corruptions of the Age, have divefted themfelves of their Pofts, and retired from 
the View of their Prince 5 but leaving him and all the World in fo good an Opinion of their 
Merit and Virtue, that they have been always regretted. 

The third Kind are they, who being naturally fearful, and not believing that they have the Ca¬ 
pacity requifite for fucceeding in Pofts, live retired in their own Country j but behave in fucha 
Manner there, that far from making themfelves delpifed by their Retirement, it is look’d on as 
the Effet of their Wifdom and Virtue. The firft of thefe three Orders is much preferable to 
the other two: And it is upon that alone which Confufius beftows Encomiums. 

Befides thefe three Orders, of which each has its own Merit, there is a fourth Kind of People, 
who being equally crafty and interefted, want to pafs for Men of Virtue by affeting Retirement ; 
tho’ they would be very angry, were they indulged in what they affect. Their View is to draw 
the Eyes of all the World upon the real Capacity they poflefsj to make themfelves as it were 
fought after, and thereby to fhorten their Way to Employments. But does their Cunning fuccced, 
and are they in Poft? They foon drop the fpecious Maflc of Difintereftednefs. I have expofed 
thefe different Characters that no-body may miftake them, or value any thing of that kind, but 
.that which is valuable. 

A Jborl (*) Difcourfe upon Silence, compofid by Wang yong ming, who relates if, together with 
the Occafion of his delivering it, to Lyang chong yong. 

/ TANG CH 0 NG TONG was a Perfon, who joined to an uncommon Capacity noble 
^ and generous Inclinations: Scarce was he made (-j-) TJeng tfe, when he found himfelf ftinm- 
lated by a laudable Ardor of fignalizing himfelf in fome important Poft. One Day, as he was 
revolving thefe Thoughts in his own Breaft, reflecting with himfelf all of a fudden: I am in the 
Wrong, laid he; it is too foon for me to pretend to govern others. How can I fucceed in that, 
having not yet learned how to govern inyfelf? After this Reflection, he ftudied more than ever 
to know himfelf. Irie applied himfelf to find out, as much as he could, if he had any vicious 

Von. I, 7 Q_ Byafs, 
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{*) This ami the following Difcouvfe is not taken from the Wax* yang ah", who Hvejumler the Mb-g Dvmity. 
Compilation of Zang Hug chwen, but from the Works -of (j) A Degree ot Literaiiire. 
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Byafs, and he then begun to correft a Fault which he found in himfelf; namely, that of Ipeaking 
too much. We meet with a Bonzary of thefe Days; called, ‘The Bonzary of Silence. 

Chong yong took occafion to afk me for fome Inftrutftions as to the Manner of being feafonablv 
filcnt. I anfwered, I myfelf have the Failing of being too great a Talker. I therefore am well 
enough qualified to give Ledtures of Silence to others. I have remarked that this Fault proceeds 
either from Vanity, Heedlefnefs, or Lightnefs. I here call Vanity, the Paffion of making a 
fhining Figure. 1 Call Heedlefnefs and Lightnefs, too great an Eafinefs in differing ones Heart to 
rove from that JuJl Mean which it ought to preferve in every thing. Behold what I have re¬ 
marked by my own proper Experience. But befides that, our Ancients-have left us fine Max¬ 
ims upon this Head, which are found diffufed thorough their Books. 

An Abridgment of thefe Principles is as follows. 

They begin with finding Fault with four Kinds of Silence, or Taciturnity. To be filent, 
when there are any Doubts of Confequence, or not to join in the clearing them up ; or what is 
worfe, voluntarily to continue in grofs Ignorance, rather than to inftrudt ones felf by Speech, 
is called Brutallity, and Stupidity. To be filent from a wretched Complaifance, or merely to 
gain the Favour of the Great, is Intereft and Flattery. To be filent, in order to conceal ones 
Faults, under the Mafk of being reierved, is Pride. In fhort, under a modeft Silence and a Am¬ 
ple Air, to conceal a bad Defign, is Hypocrify., All this is not Silence, or it is a criminal Silence: 
But there is likewife a laudable Silence, which may proceed from good Motives, and has good 
Effeas. 

The wife Man, fays Corfu pus, always fpeaks with Bafhfulnefs and Modefly, as if he were 
confcious of fome Defect in his Words and Actions. In the moft remote Antiquity, a Man 
who had no Referve in his Words, paft for one who had but little in his Adtions, and incapable to 
fill great Polls. Therefore Bafhfulnefs, Modefly, and Referve, are, as it were, the firft Leffons 
of that which we call Silence, or the Art of holding one’s Tongue. The wife Man, fays Con¬ 
fucius again, loves to be filent: At leaft, he does not love to fpeak a great deal, becaufe he is em¬ 
ployed in the Care of doing well; and the Love which he has for Silence, is continually, and 
as it were naturally, begotten by his conflant Application to watch over his Ad-ions. If there¬ 
fore, virtuous Men commonly fpeak little, it is not that they make their Virtue to confifl in the 
Fewnefs of their Words, nor that they are filent merely for the fake of Silence : They have a 
much more fublime End : They look upon Silence as an excellent Way of acquiring and pre- 
ferving Virtue. To meditate ferioufly, lays Confufius, upon fome important Truth, is the Way 
to acquire Knowledge. The leaft Advantage we reap by it, is, that we fhun the grofs Faults, 
utto which the Generality of Mankind fall at every ftep they make. In order to fucceed in any 
Enterprize, quietly to think a long time upon it, is juftly termed Wifdom and Prudence. But 
above all, in order to difeover our vicious Inclinations, and the Artifices of Self-love, there is no: 
better Secret, than to examine ourfelves in Secrecy and Retirement. Ten tfe made fuch a Progress 
in this Method, that tho’ he fcarce fpoke to any body, yet he attraded the Eileem and Confi¬ 
dence of all the World by his, Virtue. Behold therefore to what a Pitch a Man may attain by 
pra&ifing this Virtue, of which we have a Pattern in Tyen. Tyen never fpeaks a Word, nor 
has he occafion to fpeak. The four Seafons regularly fucceed one another; the Vegi tables grow 
at their Hated Seafons, wherefore then Ihould he fpeak? His Silence is Eloquence itfelf, therefore 
among Men, the Sages of the firft rate alone, are able to imitate this beautiful Pattern. 

Lyang chong yong very well underftood and profited by this Difcourfe. 


Another Difcourfe of the fame Author , upon the Death of Whang hyang fu, Father of one of his 
Difciples. 

I N the Territory of (*) Chau, there lived one of the Literati, an honeft Man ; the Name of 
his Family was Whang, his own Name Ongpau ; and he lived in the Lordflfip of Hycn fu. 
He had a Son named Mongfmg. This Son came feveral hundred Leagues, that he might become 
my Difciple. . At the End of fome Months, in which he had ftudied very hard, he took. Leave 
of me for a little time, that he might go and fee his Father; and after two or three Months 
Abfence, I faw him leturn full of new Ardpur. When fome other Months were over, lie want¬ 
ed to go and fee his Father again ; and he did fo, and returned feveral times in the Space of a few 
Years. x 

Mong fmg was a young Man who had very good Qualifications. To a Heart full of Uprighf- 
nefs and Probity, he joined the moft engaging and polite Manners. Above all he was a dutiful 
Son; but he was of a very delicate Complexion, and incapable to fupport great Fatigues. For 
which Reafon, the left he feared thefe Comings and Goings, the more I was airraid for him. 

I therefore one Day took himafide, and laid to him, My dear Scholar, you furely are very fen- 
Ixble that it is too fatiguing for you to make fuch frequent and long Tourneys. You may fpare 
yourfelf the Trouble; for the Duty you owe to your Father, is a lawful Reafon why you Ihould ' 
continue at Home: Take my Advice, and remain here; and as Occafion prefents, putin Prac¬ 
tice what you learn at my School. 

Mmg fmg immediately falling upon his Knees, anfwered me in thefe Terms Mailer, fold lie, 
you know not my Father; tho’ he was‘educated upon the Sea-coaft, in a pretty Savage Country, 


D 1° I,IC of Wang yong mwg, this Difcourfe is 

/blwii under the Title Ifo wen, or a Ccmpofition for the Ce¬ 


remony Tfi. This 


a kind of a Funeral Serum. 
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yet, from his Childhood, he has had a great Efteem for the Dodrine of our ancient Sages. He 
has for fome time, diligently fought one who might be a Guide to him in this Study, but he 
never could have the Happinefs to meet with what he fought after. Sometime ago, by Means of 
Syu, Tong, and fome others, who had been your Difciples, my Father was made acquainted with, 
and received fome Tindure of, your Dodrine. I cannot exprefs to you the Efteem he had of 
it; but 'you may in fome meafure judge of it, by what I am going to tell you. 

My Father no fooner knew of your Dodrine, than exhorting me to purfue it, My Son, fays 
he, you fee I am old: I do not recommend to you the acquiring of Riches, or thrufting your- 
felf into Pofts; what I exhort you to, is to advance in Virtue, and to profit under fo good a Mat¬ 
ter, like thefe Sages who have already left his School. I don’t pretend to be an Obftacle to your 
Advancement: Nor, that on account of my old Age, you fliould give up fo great an Advantage. 

Tho’ your Abfence fhould reduce me to eat only Rice-gruel, and to drink Water; tho’ it fliould 
even expofe me to lie unburied when I am dead, yet fhould I be fatisfied to live and to die in 
this Manner, that I may procure to you the Means of acquiring true Wifdom. It was in Pur- 
fuance of thefe Inftrudions of my Father, that I firft came to be of the Number of your Dif¬ 
ciples ; and for that Effect, I travelled fome hundred Leagues. Always when I returned to fee 
my Father, in vain did I entreat him to fuffer me to continue with him at leaft three Months; 
for he would never agree to that. He would not even fuffer me to continue for one Month; he 
always took care at the End of fome Days, to have every thing ready for my Journey, preffing 
his Domeftics for that purpofe, and exhorting myfelf to fetout: When filial Affedion drew 
Tears into my Eyes, and when in this Condition I prefented myfelf before him, ro conjure him 
to fuffer me to ferve him fome time longer: Pie anfwered, my Tears, by beginning his Exhorta¬ 
tions anew, and fometimes reproaching me that I had the Heart of a Girl. Yeti fee, added he, 
beginning himfelf to be affeded, that your Intention is good, and that you want to prove to me 
that you are a good Son, but you go the wrong Way to work. Do that which I would have 
you do, notwithftanding my Tendernefs; and do not aggravate my Grief. This, in Truth, is 
the Way in which my Father treated me: And I own frankly to you, that notwithftanding my 
Defire to profit by your Inftrudions, it was not my Fault, but that I had ftayed longer with him: 

And if every Time I returned fo foon, it was in Obedience to my Father’s Commands: For 
how could I difobey him ? 

At this Difcourfe I could not hinder myfelf from crying out, How wife is Whang hyen fti! 

He indeed is a good Father: How affedionate, and how obedient is Mong Jing! He verily 
is a good Son: Take Courage then, cried I, my dear Difciple, and endeavour perfectly to an- 
fwer the Zeal of fo wife a Father. Alas! Towards the Beginning of the fourth Moon of this 
Year, an Exprefs has brought us the melancholy News of the Death of Whang hyen fti. How 
great is this Lofs! True Wifdom has been long negleded. Nothing is more rare, than Men 
who truely efteem or ferioufly pra&ife it: They who make the Study of Wifdom all their Bufi- 
nefs, are fo feldom found, that among the Generality of Mankind, they are look’d upon as fo 
many Prodigies. The Name of a wife Man is yet in Vogue, and the World is full or Perfons 
who affed it: But the Name is all they defire: Their Ambition, their Cares, their Adions, and 
even their Inftrudions to their Children, proceed all from Vanity and Intereft: And if they talk of 
Wifdom, it is not becaufe they afpire to it, but from mere Show and Oftentation. Among ten who 
talk of it; nine let it go no farther than their Lips. Above all, at prefent, it is a very rare thing 
to find Fathers fo wife, as to prefer the Care of their Children’s advancing in the Way of true 
Wifdom, to all the Motives of Intereft and natural Affedion. Whang hyen fti, whole'Death I 
have heard of, knew how to do this, notwithftanding the Torrent. Alas! What a Lofs is he to 
the World : Since the Diftance of Place hinders me from weeping over his Bier, and teftifying 
how much his Death afllids me, I defire in fome meafure to make up for that by this Writing. 

Moreover, by publifhing the Zeal of Whang hyen fti for the Advancement of his Son in the 
Paths of Wifdom; my View is, not only to teftify to the World the Efteem which his Zeal ha? 
given me for his Perfon, and the Grief I have for his Death, but likewife to propofe him to all 
the Empire as a beautiful Pattern of a truely paternal Love, and to animate bis Son, my Difci* 
pie, worthily to anfwer the Intentions of fo wife a Father. 

The fame Author anfwers a Queftion made him by his Friend Wang yong filing, who wrote to 
him once in thefe Terms. I fee People who reafon a great deal upon what Confirm and Yen tfe 
underftood by the Expreffion (*) Lo: May I prefume to beg that you would write me your 
Thoughts upon this Head? Is this Pleafure, this Joy, mentioned by Corfu pm and Ten tfe, the 
fame thin°- with that Emotion of Heart, which is look’d upon as one of the feven Affedions, of 
which it is’capable, and which commonly is called Joy; If Confucius meant nothing but that, it 
would feem to me, that this Joy is not peculiar to the wife Man alone, fince the moft ordinary 
People are equally fufceptiblc of it. If he means a quite different Joy, much more pure and 
folid, and fuch as the wife Man is faid to preferve amidft the moft melancholy and terrible Events, 
another Difficulty ftarts; for Confucius,, and many, others after him, fays likewife, that the wife 
Man ought to be incelfantly upon his Guard, and under a continual Dread and Concern: And it 
would feem to me, as if this were much fitter to occafion Sadncfs than Pleafure. 

The Anfwer of Wang yong ming, was as follows: , . . , T ,, . 

The Toy, of which Corfu fins fpeaks, is the Senfation of the Heart, m enjoying the Pleafure 
of poffeffing itfelf. Therefore tho’ the Pleafure, mentioned by Conjupm, is likewife compre- 

* l.o, fignifics Jey. SatisfeShn, Pleafure. 
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bended under that kind of Joy, which is reckoned to be one of the Seven Affections, yet it ought 
not to be confounded with any other Species of Pleafure, ranged under the fame Denomination. 
This Anfwer like wife obviates your fecond Difficulty ; for tho’ in fome Senfe it is true, that this 
joy, in a certain Mcafure, is common to all Mankind, yet we may properly fay, that it is more 
peculiar to the Wife. . , „ 

"Tis true, all Men have a Heart. But the Wife alone are Matters of that Heart. This Plea¬ 
fure of a Heart, of which one is Matter, is known to them alone : The rett are all capable of 
this Knowledge, but they neither poffefs nor tafte it: They run eagerly after what is inconfiftent 
with it; being blind, and involving themfelves more and more in their Difficulties. Not, but 
that all Mankind may afpire to this Joy. But they mutt fhut their Eyes to every thing elfe: 
They mutt turn them inwards: They mutt take-care to recall their own Hearts to its natural 
Uprightnefs, and then will they (hare in that folid pure Joy. This is all the Anfwer which at 
prefent I have to give you; but give me leave to tell you, that I am a little furprized that you 
fhould aik further Queftions of me upon this Head, fince, during the Converfations which we 
have had together, you might long fince have had all the necettary Information : To amufe your- 
felf (till in making Enquiries about this, is juft like the Man, who when riding upon an (*) Afs, 
was fearching for him on all Sides. 

Kau fieri fit having come from Whang chew^ a City of (-f*) Hu quango to make himfelf a Dif- 
ciple'of Wang yong ming j as he was about to return at the End of a Year, he took Wangymg 
ming afide, and faid to him; Matter, I have had the good Fortune to hear your important Doc¬ 
trine, upon what is called Firm Refolufioti. I believe, that I thoroughly underftand it, and am 
able to dirett my Con duett accordingly. But as I am now ready to go far from you, I beg that 
you would give me a Word of Inftruttion, of which I may preserve the Remembrance Day and 
Night. Wang yong ming made him this Anfwer. 

In the Study of Wifdom, the Prattice of the Hufbandmen mutt be imitated. They indeed 
begin by carefully chufing the Seed, and committing it to the Ground in due Seafon ; but they 
do not end here j They then carefully labour the Ground; they kill the Infects; they pluck up the 
noxious Herbs j they water it where it has need; they labour all Day in the Cultivation cf 
their Field ; and frequently in the Night-time, their Mind is employed in thefe Thoughts. Not, 
that by their Cares and Fatigues, they hope that their little Crop, tho’ the Seed was well chofen 
and (eafonably (own, fiiould be of any great Confequence in the Autumn. You ought now to 
underftand my Meaning; but if you want that I (hould make it plainer, I mutt tell you that this 
firm Refolution of which you fo much fpeak, and which you flatter yourfelf with pofleffing, is 
as the Seed of the Hufbandman. Study, Thinking, Reafoning, and putting all in Prattice, 
are Things as necettary in Point of Philofophy, as plowing, dunging, and harrowing are in 
the Affair of Agriculture. A Heart in whom this Refolution is wanting, is a Field.in which 
nothing good is fown, and in which, confequently nothing but Weeds can grow. A Heart who 
has this Refolution, and who ftops there, is a well fown Field, the Culture of which is after¬ 
wards negletted : The good Seed that has been there fown, has been choak’d by the Weeds. 
I cannot fo far diffcmble with you, as not to tell you, you are in a Situation fomething like this. 


An Anfwer of Wang yong ming to two of his Scholars. 

f\UEN AC 7 is a Man of a great deal of Knowledge, in whom I always have found a great 
.k'^Thirft for true Wifdom. I am charmed to underftand that you frequently converfe with 
him; this muft turn out to your Advantage. My Anfwer to what you propofe to me, with 
Regard to him, is as follows. Doubtlels, a Man may feekfbme Pott or Penfion, efpecially when 
otherways lie has no Eftate; and if without them he cannot provide for his aged Parents, con¬ 
fequently, it is lawful for a Man to take his Degrees, to appear in the World, and to make his 
Capacity known. For it is abfurd, for a’Man who afpires to Potts, to depend entirely upon 
Tyen } without his ufing any of the human obvious Meafures for attaining to it. But he mutt 
take cars; firft, never to deviate from the high Road of Reafon, neither in the Defigns he has 
in View, or in the Method of purfuing thefe Defigns. In the fecond Place, a Man muft never fuftcr 
himfelf to be affetted with good, or difconcerted with bad Fortune. He who is fteady in thefe 
two Points, may confidently, with the Charatter of a wife Man, procure and fill Pofts. But it 
he wants thefe, efpecially the former, in vain does he renounce Degrees, Pofts, and all that: In 
vain, does he talk of Virtue from Sun to Sun; all is Vanity. Therefore our Ancients have 
made it pafs into a Proverb: It is not a great Evil to quit the trade of Philofophy: the Point is, 
not to quit the Love of true Wifdom , and the Reflation of Jlill preffing towards it: Upon which 
we muft lemark, that by its being faid, that we never ought to quit this Refolution, it is fuppoftd 
that we already poffefs it. Upon this Head it is, that every Man ought to examine himfelf. 
The more I perceive the good Qualities which you have, the more I perceive myfelf inclinable 

to prefs you riot to render them ufelefs. 

My dear Dffciple, you are to remember, that by how much the more rare it is to have fo 
nappy natural Difpofitions as you enjoy, the more eafy it is for you to corrupt and abufe them. R 
is no iriiatt Advantage to find a found Direttor in the Paths of Wifdom; but know that by hov/ 

much 
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much the more Difficulty it is to meet with a Man who can inftrud us in them, lb much the 
more eafy and common it is for us to ftray from them, even after they are known to us: Every 
Man who has a Mind, cannot arrive at that ripe and vigorous Age in which at prelent you are: 
But as this doss not depend on Man, know likevvife, that it is no more in his Power to hinder 
thefe fine Years from palling rapidly away. In fhort, it is as eafy for one to fuffir himfelf to be 
carried away by the Torrent of the Age, as it is difficult to refill it. Weigh all this, my dear 
Difciples, and let thele Confiderations animate you to make new Efforts. 

‘The fame Author exhorts his Difciples , to hold frequent Conferences in his Abfence. 

T PIE Plants that are moft eafy to rear, do not fail to die if they have ten Days of nipping 
Cold, for one of a mild Sun. When I come hither, you endeavour as much as you 
can to alienable yourfelves; not one of you fails to be prefent at the Conferences that are 
held; and at thefe Conferences each of you Ihews the kecneft Defire for Improvement. This 
gives me a real Pleafure. But I now come hither but very feldom ; when I come, I ftay but a 
few Days; and,all that I can do is to aflemble you three or four times. As loon as I leave you 
the Conferences are broken up. Each of you then keeps at home, and the Interval pafi'es with¬ 
out your feeing one another; this is upwards of ten Days of Cold for one of Warmth: How 
then can Wifdom, which is a Plant fo difficult to rear, flourifh among you? 

I therefore exhort you not to confine your Aflemblies thus, to the Time in which I am 
amongft you. Every five Days, if it is poflible, at leaft every eight Days, you ought, ictring 
afide all other Bufinefs, to aflemble yourfelves once to difeourfe upon Virtue, and to animate 
yourfelves to the Practice of it. This is an excellent Method for entirely difengaging yourfelves 
from all the Enticements of the Age, and for making a great Progrefs in a fhort time, in the 
true Dodtrine, which, at the Bottom, is nothing elfe but Charity and Juftice, , 

It is a common and a true Saying, that if a Man would make a cheap and a ready Bargain, 
he muft go to Market. Is he to rear a large Building or fome other confiderable Woik? his 
bell Way for lucceeding, is to hold a general Conlultation beforehand. Aflemble yourfelves 
therefore frequently, but carry into thefe Aflemblies neither Paffion nor Prejudice. Shew a 
Friendfhip and Refped for one another, and know that, in a Commerce fuch as yours is, he who 
yeilds moft to others, gains moft for himfelf. If it fometimes happens'that you difegree upon 
any Point, it is then, that without any Heat, or without giving Way to that unhappy Defire 
which each has of over-bearing his Neighbour, you ought to recoiled yourfelves more carefully, 
and to feek out the fimple Truth. But if any one, either from Vanity or Jealoufy, fhall be cb- 
ftinate in having the upperhand; thefe frequent Conferences, which of themfelves are fo ad van- 
tagious, thereby become quite ufelefs. Relied ferioufly on this. 

One Day as Wang pong ming (*) was palling through the Piazzas with fome of his Difciples, 
two Porters, for fome Reafon I am ignorant of, fell a quarrelling. You have neither Reafon nor 
Confciencc, laid the one. Nay, you have neither of them, anfwersthe other. You are a Rogue, 
laid the fir ft: Your Pleart is full of Craft, replies the fecond. You, fays the other, have banifhed 
from yours, ajl manner of Honefty and Probity. Wangyong ming then addrefling himfelf to 
his Difciples, Do you hear thefe Porters, laid he; they arc talking Philofophy ? What Philofo- 
phy, anlwered one of his Difciples? I hear them only fcolding and bawling. What, don’t you 
underftand, faid Wang pong ming, that what they are every Moment repeating, are the Words, 
Reafon, Confcience, Heart, Uprightnefs? If this is not Philofophy, what then is Philofophy ? Then 
let it be Philofophy, faid the Difciple; but while they are philofophizing, why fhould they 
bawl and fcold one another fo? 'Do you alk why, anfwcrs Wang pong ming? It is becaufe each 
of thefe two Men fees the Defedts of his Neighbour, but never refleds upon his own. How 
many People are like them? 

The great Difeafe of Mankind, lays Wang pong ming, is Pride. Is a Son proud? He Tails in 
his Relpedt to his Parents. Is a Subjed proud ? He is no longer Loyal to his Prince. Has a 
Father this Failing? Pie forgets the Paternal Afledions. Is a Friend tainted with this Vice? 
His Friendlliip is no longer faithful and conftant. • The principal .Failing of Spang the Brother 
■of Shun, and of Tan chu the Son of Tau, whom Pliftory reprefents as being fo vicious, was Pride. 
The other Failings which they had, were the Fruits of that evil Tree. Ye who would afpire to 
be wife, if ye want to be really fo, muft never depart one Moment from that Celeftial Reafon 
which is natural to, and forms, as it were, theEffence of, your Soul. This Reafon is moft pure 
and moft refined in itfelf. Ye muft fuffer nothing to alter its Purity. But what muft be 
.done for this Effed? No Self, and that is all. I fey none, even in the moft retired Corner of 
the Heart, for if it fhall lurk there, it will again quicken, and fhoot forth into Pride. Iiow did 
our wife Ancients recommend themfelves fo much by their Virtue ? It was by deftroying Self-, 
for when Self is deftroyed, humility becomes habitual. But Humility is the Foundation of all 
Virtues; as Pride, on the contrary, is the Root of all Vices. . 

In another Paffage, the feme Author treating of this Subject, and repeating the feme Things 
with fome Variation, fays; The moft univerfal and dangerous Evil at prefent, is Pride. This is 
as the poifoned Source from which all Diforders proceed. A Man is the Slave of Pride, and for 
that Reafon, thinks himfelf the Lord of others. He approves of what he himfelf does, and 
will ycild to no body. If a Man is abandoned to that dangerous Vice, he can neither be a duti¬ 
ful Son, an affedionate Brother, nor a loyal Subject The inflexible Severity of Spang, towards 
Von. I. 7 R 

(») In the French it Is feme time written O*to% j/mg min. 
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his Brother Shun , and the incorrigible Licentioufnefs of Tan cbu the Son of Tau, were all fo 
many Slips of this vicious Stock. If you would enter into the Ways of Wifdom, begin by 
plucking up from your Heart the finalleft Root of fo dangerous a Vice. Other ways you can 
never make any Progrefs. Moreover, it is with Pride as with other Difeafes; it is never cured 
but by its Oppofite, which is Humility: But don’t deceive yourfelves, the Humility which I 
prefcribe againft Pride, confifts not in merely affirming an Air, outwardly humble and referved 2 
It ought to be in the Heart, and it confifts in being inwardly full of Attention, Moderation, Re- 
lerve and Refignation to others: In putting no great Value upon one’s own Capacity, but wil¬ 
lingly making the beft of another®: In fhort, in a Man’s being divefted of Self. Whoever is 
humble in this manner, cannot fail to be a good Son, Brother, and Subjed. This Virtue made 
Tau and Shun fo perfed; they poffeffing it in its utmoft Purity and Extent. In all Encomiums 
upon thefe Princes, it is always this Virtue that is praifed under different Denominations. There¬ 
fore ye who aipire to be Sages, labour to acquire it. But do not deceive yourfelves, for it is no 
eafy Matter. It will coft you great Struggles; and above all things, you m.uft have a ftrict 
Watch over yourfelves. . 

Wang yong ming being at Long chang, a great Number of Literati became his Difciples, 
That he might fatisfy the Defire which they had to profit under his Direction, he gave them the 
four following Leffons. Each of you, faid he, ought to have, firft, a fincere Refoiution to aipire 
to true Wifdom: Secondly, a continual Care, in Reality and in Pradice, to take the true 
Means of acquiring it: Thirdly, an ardent and a courageous Zeal againft your own Failings: 
Fourthly, a wife and moderate Zeal in favour of your Neighbours. I fay, that above all things, 
a fincere Refoiution is required: In effed, if, without fuch a Refoiution, no Man can fucceed in 
any thing, even th~ moll mechanical Arts, can he ever hope to fucceed in the Study of Wifdom? 
Why are fo many People feen, who, notwithftanding their Profeffion of afpiring to true Wif¬ 
dom, fpend whole Years, and almoft all their Lives, without making any Progrefs in it ? There 
can be no other Caufe than this; That they never forma fincere Refoiution on this Head. For 
it is a certain Truth, that he who has an earneft Defire to become wife, fucceedsin it by little and 
little: And if a Man is firmly refolved to labour conftantly in it, he may attain even to the high- 
eft Degree of Perfedion. On the contrary, as a Ship without a Rudder, tolled by the Winds 
and carried by the Tide 3 as a high mettled Horfe left to himfelf, and galloping uncheck’d from 
Place to Place, fuch is the Man who is void of the Refoiution I require. Some have faid very 
well: If the Purfuit of Virtue Ihould expofeaManto the Indignation of his Father and Mo¬ 
ther, to the Reproaches of his Brethren and Relations, to the Hatred and Contempt of his Neigh¬ 
bours, then they who want Refoiution for this extremely difficult Attempt, might plead fome 
Excufe. But on the contrary, if, embracing what is right, is an infallible Way for deferving 
and fecuring the Tendernefs of a Father and Mother, the Confidence of Relations, .with the 
Efteem and Good-will of Neighbours, what Excufe can they have, who are afraid to venture no 
this Refoiution ? If, by deferting Virtue, and enlifting in the Caufe of Vice, a Man fhould 
become dear to his Father and Mother, agreeable to his Relations, and refpeded by his Neigh¬ 
bours, it would be more excufable, fhould he feem to incline to the Side of Vice. But if the 
contrary is true, as it certainly is, Why fhould we buy the Unhappinefs of being wicked at 
fuch a Price, and labour fo earneftly to prefer Vice to Virtue ? Weigh what I have now told you, 
and you will not only comprehend, that when a Man afpires to Wifdom, he niuft above all 
things feek a fincere Refoiution; but you will likewifefee, that this Refoiution is not fo difficult to 
take, as People imagine: And that nothing is more reafonable. 

In the Second Place, I demand a continual Attention in Point of Pradice,. becanfe, that in 
effed, without this, a Man muft foon be inconfiftent with himfelf: And the Refoiution he puts 
on, tho’ perhaps it may be fincere, yet never can be firm and conftant. Therefore, in the Judg¬ 
ment which I form or* my Followers, I do not give the Preference to thole who have the moll 
fWit and Penetration, but to thofe, whom a continual Watch over themfelves have rendered more 
referved and more humble, There are fome, who being void of Wifdom and Virtue, puff them- 
felves up, that they may appear to be filled with both: And who, not perceiving in themfelves 
a Refoiution fufficient for being folidly virtuous, harbour a fecret Envy againft thofe who really 
are fo: Who are as full of Pride as they are deftitute of Virtue : Who inwardly prefer themfelves 
. to others, and who, by vain Difcourfes, impofe upon the World, and endeavour to procure Efteem 
for themfelves. If any one amongft you is found to be of this Charader, tho’, in other Refpedts 
he fhould be Mafter of a very extraordinary Underftanding, yet for all that, would he not be the 
Objed of your Indignation and Contempt ? On the contrary, there are fome Perfons, who being 
full of Modefty and a Praife-worthy Referve, for fear of ading in confidently with them¬ 
felves, keep up to their firft Refoiution, by a conftant Pradice of Virtue, by great Care, and an 
equal Application to be inftruded: Who fincerely acknowledge their own Faults, readily do 
Jufticc to their Neighbour’s Virtues, arid endeavour to corred themfelves by the good Patterns 
that are fet before them : Inwardly, they are full of Regard and Submiffion towards their Supe¬ 
riors, together with Benevolence, and Uprightnefs towards their Equals: Outwardly, their .Beha¬ 
viour is eafy, and at the fame time, never deviates from a modeft Gravity. If any one amongft 
you poffeffes thele Qualifications, tho'perhaps he has no great Share of natural Underftanding, 
which of youcanrefufe him your Efteem and Friendfhip? Doubtlefs, each will more willingly 
prize him, the more fincerely he is feen to humble himfelf. Weigh what I have now told you, 
and it will be fufficient to let you underftand the Neceffity and Pradicc of that Attention which 
l require. 1 In 
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In the third Place, I fay, that a Man mail have an ardent and couragious Zeal againft his own 
Failings. To be guilty of Faults both of Omiflion and Commiffion, is, what the wileft are 
not exempted from. But as they know how to correct them, they, on that Account, don’t forfeit 
the Charader of being wile. Every Man ought to examine, if there is any thing in his Con- 
dudcontrary to Temperance or Modefty. If he renders to his Superiors and his Equals all 
their Due: If, for inftance, he fulfils all the Duties of a dutiful Son and a faithful Friend: If no¬ 
thing efcapes him that favours the Corruption of the Age, which, at prefent, promotes over all, 
univerfal Deceit and Unjuftice: For altho’ you are not Men who will plunge yourfelf with Plea- 
fure into thefe Diforders, yet it may happen, that fome of you being deftitute of the Advantages 
reapt from the Converfation of a good Mafter, and a virtuous Friend, may heedlefsly fall into 
Faults of this Nature. Examine yourfelves upon this Point with the utmoft Exadnefs, and revolv¬ 
ing every one of you your ownAdions, if you find any fuch thing, you muft ipeedily retraditby a 
fincere Repentance; but without, fuffering yourfelves to be caft down or to cool: Have you till this 
Period of Time been a wicked Man ? Have you for a long time pradifed the fhameful Trade 
of a Robber ? Yet you may from this Day forward wipe out the old Stains, and become wife and 
virtuous. But if a Man, in whom fuch a Change is wrought, Avail make this Refledion; “ Hav¬ 
ing lived as I hitherto have done, fhould I henceforward live well, my Converfion will be look’d 
upon as a Trick, and my Virtue as Hypocrify : The World, far from entertaining a better Opi¬ 
nion of me, will thereby harbour the ftrongeft Sufpicions againft me, and I fhall draw upon my 
felf frefh Reproach. If this Man, after fuch a Refledion, fhould bravely lay to himfelf: “ Let 
the World make what Judgment it pleafesof my Change, it is fincere, and it fhall beconftant: 
And I am fincerely fatisfied to live and to die in Humiliation. Ct how much would I efteem 
fuch a Courage! 

I fay, in the fourth Place, that a Man ought to have a wife and moderate Zeal with Regard to 
his Neighbour’s Failings. By this I do not at all pretend to prevent you, from affifting your 
Neighbour to become virtuous. Tho’ we owe our firft Cares to our own private Perfedion, 
yet we cannot negled taking fome Concern in that of our Friends, without failing in one of the 
moft effential Duties of true Friendfhip. But if wc are to reprove others, there is a Way to do 
it with Advantage to them. The Advice you give, muft not only always proceed from a fincere 
Friendfhip, but it muft be delivered in mild civil Terms, fo as to lweeten all the difagreeable Part 
of the Rebuke. In this we muft exert all the Tendernefs with which Friendfhip can infpire us, 
and feafonably draw different Pidures of the Virtues, fetting them in the moft amiable Light; 
And painting Vice fo, as that its Deformity may ftrike with Horror; yet all this in fuch a 
Manner, as to touch the Heart, without ruffling the Paffions. If we ad otherways, if we ap¬ 
ply too rough a Hand to a fenfible Part, without allowing a Man time to guard againft the Con- 
fufion arifing from the Surprize, in vain fhall we afterwards endeavour to recompofe this exafpe- 
rated Mind, which ftarts too far afide at firft, and is ever after in Danger of remaining incorri¬ 
gible. , 

For which Reafon, in my Opinion, when we go about to correda Fault in any one, the moft 
effedual and the fureft Way, is not that of Words: And tho’ we may take that Method amongft 
ourfelves, yet I would lay no great Strefs upon it with Regard to others. I look upon every Man 
who attacks my Failings, as my Mafter: With this View, I receive with Pleafure and Thanks, 
the Advice that is given me. I am fenfible how little Progrefs I have made in the Paths of true 
Wifdom. Alas! I have already loft a great many of my Teeth, and I am half deaf. That I 
may anfwer the Ardour which I fee in you, I pafs whole Nights in meditating. Notwithftand- 
ing my Age and Application, I am by no means exempt from Vice: Why fhould I be furprized, if 
I am not found to be faultlefs ? It is faid, that it is the Duty of a Scholar to conceal the Faults of 
his Mafter: But, if by this it is meant, that it is not lawful for a Difciple to corred his Mafter, 
this Maxim is not true: Or at leaft, all the Truth that is in it, is, that the Difciple ought not, in 
correding his Mafter, to ufe either too much Freedom, or too abjed a Diffimulation: Do you all 
affift me in bringing the Good I have about me to Perfedion, and in entirely rooting out whatever 
is faulty, that thus we may mutually help one another in our Progrefs: Let us begin with ex- 
ercifingV with Regard to one another, the Zeal which we ought to have for the Perfedion of 
our Neighbour. 

Letter of Exhortation from the fame Wang yong ming, to his Difcifles. 

M Y dear Difciples, in all the Letters that I have received from you, which have been a good 
many, ye all exprefs a great deal of Repentance for what is paft, and a great deal of Re- 
folution for what is to come. This gives me an unexpreffible Joy and Comfort, but I would 
feel a great deal more, if I were fare that thefe are not empty DifcSurfes, and that they are your 
real Sentiments. What I wifh above all things, is, that each of you may fee the moft fecret Intri¬ 
cacies of his own Heart, as plainly as he fees the moft fenfible Objeds at Noon-Day. This is of 
the utmoft Importance. For how can a Man corred his own Faults_and Failings, if he does not 
fee them. On the contrary, a Man who is always watchful over his own Faults, that he may 
inftantly corred them, foon becomes Mafter of his own Heart. Where is the Man who ip 
blamelefs ? I dare affirm, there is none. And he who knows how to corred his Faults aright, 
is the Man who is the moft perfed. Kyu peyti, in his Time, was lookt upon as a wife Man, 
and yet it happened that all his Application was direded to commit but a few Faults; nor could 
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be fficceed, even in this. Ching tang and Corfu pirn very juftly were look’d upon as Sages of the 
firft Order yet their principal Maxim was, inccffantly to labom to coriedt themfelves; and they 
iudsed this’ Care to be neceffary to prevent their falling into conliderable Faults. I hear it pretty 
'frequently faid, How can one be faulllefs, unlefs he were a Yau on a Shun? But tho’ this Saving 
is become proverbial, yet I do not think it isexaftly true. Theie Words do not give us an Idea of 
Tate and Shun, fuch as indeed they were, and as they knew themfelves to be. If thefe two 
wife Kin^s had given themfelves out as Men exempted from every Failing, they thereby would 
have lefs°deferved the Epithet of Wife. But they were far from this Way of thinking. And 
this is eafy to be proved from a Maxim of theirs, handed down to us in the Shu king. On the 
one Band, the Heart of Man is full of Weaknefs and a Propenfty to Evil. On the other Hand, 
true Good, which forms as it were the Center of Reajbn, confjts in an ahnojl indivifahle Point. 
A pure Jimple Intention is nece/ary to preferve us always in the Juft Mean. 

We fee, by this Paffage of the Shu king , what Opinion thefe great Men entertained of themfelves. 
They doubtlefs looked upon themfelves to be Men ; which made them pronounce in.general, 
that the Heart of Man is full of Weaknefs: That it is difficult to keep it in the juft Mean: 
And that we muft make ftrong Endeavours to preferve ourfelves in the requifitc Purity and Sim¬ 
plicity. In fhort, we fee that all the wife Men of Antiquity, far from thinking themfelves free 
from Faults, have look’d upon the Care of corre&ing themfelves as one of their principal Duties. 
If fome by this way, have made fuch Progrefs as to commit none, it was not becaufe their Hearts 
were formed in another Manner than thofe of other Men, and not fubjedt to the fame Weak- 
neffes; but becaufe, by curbing themfelves, by watching with inceffant Care over their molt fe- 
cret Motions, and elpecially by looking upon themfelves as being full of Faults, they at laft at¬ 
tained to be faultlefs. I fee it clearly, my dear Difciple, that this is the Path in which we ought 
to tread. But I fee it too late, my ancient Habits have left the fame Weaknefs in my Heart,, as 
an inveterate Difeafe occafions in the Human Body. 

For this Reafon, I earneftly exhort you, inceffantly to be upon your Guard, and not to expofe 
vourfelves to the fame Difficulties as I have done, by letting your Failings grow into Habits. 
If, while you are yet young, while your Spirits are addve, and your Imagination warm; if before 
the Inconveniences of Age, and the Cares of a Family have engrofled your Heart ; you labour 
earneftly; your Progrefs will be great, and your Difficulties but fmall: But if you fhall delay it, 
befides the daily Encreafe of the Cares of this Life, old Age muft damp your Underftandirig, and 
Impair your Vigor. If there are Inftances of fome Perfons who have thus delayed it, and yet 
have afterwards attained to true Wifdom, this could not have done without very extraordinary 
Efforts, efpecially, if it happened after they were forty or fifty Years of Age. After this Period 
of Life, the Defires of Reformation that we form, are commonly as unfuccefsful as thofe of a 
Man who would ftop the Sun upon our Horizon, when he fees it fetting, and conveying its 
Light from our Eyes. This therefore was underftood by Confucius, when he faid, that at forty 
or fifty Years of Age, a Man no longer keeps his Underftanding. Thefe Words are remarkable, 
and feem to imply an Exaggeration, yet they contain a very fenfible Truth, and a Truth which 
the fame Confufus elfewhere expreffes in more fimple Terms. It is not, fays he, but after many 
Struggles that we arrive at true Wifdom: If we do not labour early, how can we fupport them 
in old Age, whofe infeperable Attendant is Weaknefs? Alas! I who tell you this, and who begun 
this Purfuit too late, have but too great Experience of the Truth of thefe Words. This induces 
me to prefs you to make the beft of your Time, that you may not be expofed to a ufelefs Re¬ 
pentance. • 

The fame Wangyong ming being at home in the Province of the Chekyang, one Year in a very 
dry Summer, the (*) Chi ffi of the Place wrote to him, to afk him if there was any Secret to 
procure the Rain to fall, or if he knew any Man who had fuch a Secret. Wang yong ming re¬ 
turned him a verbal Anfwer to his firft Letter. Next Day, the Chi fu wrote another more 
prefling. 

To this fecond Letter, Wangyong ming made the following Anfwer. 

Yefterday, two of your Officers, Tang and Li, prefented to me a (J-) Letter, which you did 
me the Honour to write me. I found that it demanded of me a Secret for making the Rain to 
fall. Never was there a Man more furprized and confounded, than I was at this. My Sur¬ 
prize and Confufion encreafed a great deal, when this Morning I received by the Hands of Shin 
tfyd, your fecond Letter, which is fti'll more preffing than your firft. The Ways of Tyen are 
dark ; our Underftanding traces them in vain ; and who am I, that I ffiould value myfelf upon 
penetrating into them, and feeing them diftinctly ? Yet, you difeover fo much Compaffion for 
the People, that I cannot reafonably forbear telling you my Thoughts upon that Point. I have 
prayed for a long time , aniwered Corfu fius, upon an Occafion which you know of. In effieft, the 
Prayer of a wife Man does not precifely confifl in reciting fome Forms of Prayer in Time of Need, 
but in a regular Conduct which he takes care to obferve. . It is fome Years fince you was born in 
the Country of (J) Twe: Have you not taken care before hand to pray, that as far as you can yb# 
may prevent or foften the Miteries of the People, and render them happy and content ? Have you 
delayed it till this time? Doubtlefs not. Yet the Rain does not fall according to your Wiffies. 
that is true; but what better Way is there for obtaining it? . 


(*) Or, Governor, 

(f) 1 lie Chintft literally has it. Your honourable Inftruftions. 


tt) The ancient Name of a Country, now the Province of 
Che hang. 

Anciently, 



The Imperial Collection of Edicts, Declarations, - &c. 

Anciently, in great Droughts, the Princes abridged their Tables and their Diverfions, (*) en¬ 
larged their Prifoners, diminilhed their Impofts, carefully regulated the Ceremonies a-new, and 
relieved by their Charity, thofe whom Sickncfe and Poverty opprefied with Sorrow. Then they 
caufed the Affiftance of Shan , Chwen and (-j~) She tfi , to be implored by all ? and they them- 
felves implored it in Favour of the People. I find recorded in the ancient Books, the 
Ceremony L/i, in honour of Lyen, to beg for Rain. I find that the Princes making a fevere 
Scrutiny into their own Conduit, attributed to themfelves all the public Calamities. I find that 
thefe very Princes in acknowledging their Faults, begged for time to correct them. The (J) Li 
hi, the Chun tfyii , and the Annals named Se hi, have great Numbers of Examples in this kind. 
This is what i am taught by Antiquity. I do not find that it was then believed, that a few 
whimfical Characters, and fome imprecating Ejaculations upon the Water, could obtain Rain, If in 
following Ages, there were found fome (||) Lau tf c, who we are affined could create Rain when¬ 
ever there was Occafion: We are to believe that they were Men of a pure blamelels Life, 
and a folid conftant Virtue : That tho’ they did not exactly conform to the true Practice of 
the Empire, yet for all that, they were very notable, and very extraordinary Men: And that 
thereby they might command Rain. 

But where is the Evidence upon which the Credibility of Things of this kind reds ? Upon 
romantic Hiftories and Tales. Our King and other Cannonical Books mention no fuch thing ; 
and all Men of Senfe, look upon what is laid on this head, as amufing Stories. Far lefs 
ought we to attribute any fuch Virtue to the prelent ‘Tautfe. They are a Parcel of vile Scoun¬ 
drels, as defpicable as the Mountebanks at Fairs, who difperfe all kind of Impertinences from 
their Stages. Can People of this kind,. have Thunder, Lightning, Winds, Rain, and other 
Changes of the Air, at their difpofal ? How incredible is that ? 

My Advice to you is, that letting afide all Affairs that may obftrudt it another time, you 
examine yourfelf a-part, deny yourfelf and every one about you, in all Expences and Luxuries ex¬ 
actly repair the Wrongs that you may have done; and then with pure upright Intentions, with 
iincere Sentiments of Penitence and Grief, invoke Shan, Chwen, She , in Name, and in Favours 
of the People of your eight (§) Hyen. As for the Prayers and pretended Secrets of the Taufje , 
if the People of their own accord employ them, be you latisfied with’ letting them alone, and not 
prohibiting them: But lay no Strefs on them yourfelf, and never difcover any Value for them. 

What you may depend upon is, that if in your ordinary Conduct, you have nothing wherewith 
you can accufe yourfelf before (*) Shin ning-, if on the prefent Occafions, you redouble your 
Watch over yourfelf, and at the Head of your Colleagues and Subalterns, pray with an upright 
and a pure Intention j tho’ the Drought were equally fatal to me, let Share of Virtue be ever fo 
fmall, I don’t make any Difference betwixt my Interefts, and thofe of the People. If I 
really had any Secret for procuring the defired Rain, could I be fo hard-hearted as to fee 
them afflicted without relieving them ? Would I have put you to the Trouble of fending two 
Meffages to me on this Head ? Had I done this, I muff have been a Brute. Laftly, I promife you, 
that in a Day or two, I will go to the Suburbs of the South, to fecond, by my Prayers, your 
Compafllon for the People. If you take my Advice, you will confine yourfelf to hearty fincere 
Prayers, without giving into thefe Errors, and without having it in your View to gain a (4») Name 
to yourfelf, Tyen, railed as he is above us, is never infenfible to a fincere and perfed Virtue. 

The Perfon who has printed this Book, adds by Way of Note. In public Calamities, in Inun¬ 
dations, or Droughts, this is the Way in which we are to a<£t. Wc, in this Manner, are to 
do all that depends on us. To lay Strefs upon the pretended Secrets of the L’au tfe, or to difco¬ 
ver any Value for them, is great Blindneis. 


(*) Song enlarged the Innocent, and thofe who were lefs 
guilty. 

(f) Literally it is; Mountains, Rivers, Territories, and Do¬ 
minions of each Prince : That is to fay, the Tutelary Spirits of 
the Country. This is an ordinary Figure among the Chincfe. 

(t) Thefe two Books mention the Ceremony hi, in order to 
obtain Rain. The Li ki fays, that it was addreft to 7?. The 
ancient Books fometiipes mention Slang ti ; fometimes only 
71 As we indifferently fay, Offer to tbt lord, or Offer to the 
tnofl high Lord , 


(jj) Miniftersof' the Sett of Tan. 

($) The City of the firft Order, of which this Mandarin was 
the firft Officer, had in its Jurifdiftion, eight Cities of the third 
Order. 

(J Shin itgniftes Spirit, fpiritual, excellent, impenetrable: . 
Ming ; Intelligence, Knowledge, clear Penetration, efr. Heave 
the Reader to determine the Senfe of this Expreffion, by what 
goes before, and what follows. 

(!) That is to fay. To gain the Reputation of being it compaf* 
fionate Man, and tender of the People’s Sufferings, . 
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L Y E (*) N Y U, or, the Jliuftirous Women; 

M ONG KO being of an Age fit for Study, was fentby his Mother to School . One 
E>ay, as he returned from it, fhe afked him, dividing her Thread, how far he had ad¬ 
vanced in his Studies, and what he had learned ? The Child ingenuoufly anfwering, 
that he had yet learned nothing, {he immediately took a Knife and cut a Piece of Work which 
Are had in the Loom. The Boy trembling, afked why Are had done that. My Son, faid file, 
you, by learning nothing, have done the fame thing, and worfe. When a Man would become 
wife, and render himfelf illuftrious, heinuft apply in good earneft, and profit by what he hears. 
This is the only Means of living peaceably at home, and of entring into public Ports, without 
hazarding any thing. If you negledt Study, as you do, you wall be only a Wretch, expofed 
to all the Miferies of the meaneft Conditions of Life. If you undervalue Wifdom, and thus 
lofe the Time appointed for acquiring it, it were better for you to betake yourfelf to the Trade of 
a Porter, or any other Bufinefs that can make you live. If a Woman can do nothing, and a 
Man has learned in his Youth to do nothing, they muft either fteal, or become Slaves. This is 
commonly faid, and nothing is more true. 

Mong ko was {truck with the Addon and Words of his Mother. He took Tfe fe for his Mat¬ 
ter, and improved fo well under him, that he became a great Philofopher, and the moil eminent 
Man of his Age. One Day, entering into an inner Chamber wherein his Wife was, he found 
An example her not v.ery decently dreft. Upon this he was rtartled, retired haftily, and it was fome time be- 
of Conjugal f ore j, e f aw } ier> His Wife went to her Mother in Law, and as it were taking Leave of her ; 
Chafhty. < t - g a cotnmon Saying, faid fhe to her, that when a Wife is retired in her Chamber, the Hufband 
feldom or never intrudes thither, during the Day-time. When I laft was in my Chamber, my 
Huiband furprized me a little negligently dreft, and feemed to be much difobliged at it. I fee 
that he looks upon me as a Stranger. A Woman cannot decently live any time in a ftrange 
Houfe. I am therefore come to bid you farewell, that I may return to my Mother’s Houfe. 

The Mother of Mong ko immediately called him, and faid to him : Son, when a Man enters 
into a Houfe, he ought to inform himfelf if any body is within, he fhould give Notice of his 
being there, by a Servant, or leaft he fhould raife his Voice, that he may be heard before he enters. 
You know that this is ufual: And indeed it is the Way to find the Hall in Order after you enter 
it. As for all other Apartments, when the Door is opened to a Man, he ought to have his Eyes on 
the Ground. You have been deficient in this, my Son, and thereby difeovered an Ignorance 
of the Rites. After this, how will it become you to be rigid towards others. (~j~) Mong ko re¬ 
ceived this Reprimand humbly and thankfully, and then was reconciled with his Wife. 

A long time after, Mong tfe being at the Court' of 2yf, he appeared a little melancholy. When 
his Mother afked him the Reafon, he declined giving her a pofitive Anfwcr. Another Day as he 
was wrapt up in Thought, he handled his Staff, .and fell a fighing: His Mother perceived it, and 
faid to him: My Son, you lately appeared melancholy to me, and diflembled the Caufe. To 
Day you figh, when you are handling your Staff. What is the Matter ? Mother, anfwered Mong 
tfe , I have heard that a wifeMan ought not to afpire to Ports and Rewards, but by honeft Means.. 
And that when Princes will not hear us, we ought not to lavifh our Advices upon them: And 
that if they hear us without profiting by us, we ought not to frequent their Court. I fee that, 
the true Doftxine is negle&ed here. I want to retire, hut I fee you are now aged. This gives 
me a great deal of Trouble, and is the Subject of my Uneafmefs and Grief. 

The Duty .of a Wife, anfwers the Mother, is to provide Vi&uais, to few, and to take care 
of . the Infide of 1 tfie Houfe. The Outfide is not her Province. When we are Girls, we are 
fubjedted tp ‘a Father apd Mother. When we are married, we depend upon our Hufbands, and 
w;e ought to. follow them whither they, pleafe to carry us. Laftly, when we are Widows, and 
when, our Sons are advanced in Years, we ought to follow them as we once did our Hufbands. 
This i$ what the Rite,s. preferibe with Regard to our Sex. I am aged, it is true, but no matter 
for that. Do your Duty, my Son; I fhail be no Obftacle to yon : I know how to do mine too. 

King kpng a young Lady of Quality was married to Mu pe, who held the Rank of 1a fu 
at the Court of Lu : She had a Son whofe Name was Wen pi. When Mu pe died. King kyang 
finding herfelf charged with the Education of her Son, took care to make him ftudy a good deal; 
when his Studies were over, and he returned Home, fhe had a watchful Eye over his Condudb 
and obferved more than once, that they who came to fee Wen pe treated him with a great deal of 
Ceremony. From whence fhe concluded that her Son keeping Company only with thofe who 
were his Inferiors, both in Age and other Refpedts, he would look upon himfelf as ftanding no 
longer. Lp .need Inftrudfcion. 


(*) tys, Illuftrious} Nyu, Women. Perhaps it may be 
thought, that what is contained in this Colle&ion, does not an¬ 
fwer fo pompous a Title. We are to conclude one of thefe 
two things; Either, that the Chinefe arc not very Icrupulous 
whether the Title qf a Book is juft or not, or that certain 


Things are a great deal more raifed in their Ideas, than they 
are in oursj which is indeed true enough. 

(*) Mong was the Name of the Family, Ko was his Sur¬ 
name, or, as the Chinefe calls, it, his little Name, %ft is a' 1 
honourable Manner of naming any one. 
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One Day, when the Company was retired, fhe called him to her, to give him a Reprimand. 

Formerly, faid fire to him, when (*) Fit vang was going out of the Hall of Audience, one of 
his Garters unloofed, and his Stocking fell down. While he was looking about him, he could 
not fee one Perfon whom he thought he had (J-) a Right to defire to tye his Stocking up. Upon 
which he hooped and did it himfelf. When kong always had three good Friends at his Side. He 
maintained five Officers for obferving his Faults, and for reprehending him j and not a Day pafled 
over his Head, without hearing thirty Perfons telling him of his Failings. Chew kong , at an En¬ 
tertainment, three times prefen ted the raoft exquifite Meats to the old Men. He dreft their Hair 
himfelf; and when the Duties of his Function obliged him to make Vifits, he vifited upwards 
of feventy poor old Men, who lived in the moft obfcure Streets. The three great Men I have 
mentioned were Princes, and yet you fee how humble they were: But it was with Regard to People 
more aged than themfelves, for they commonly admitted no other into their Prefence. Thereby it 
was, in a Manner, more eafy for them to forget the Pre-eminence which their Rank and Dignity 
gave them, and every Day to make a fenfible Progrefe in Virtue, But you, my Son, take a quite 
contrary Way, you who are young, and without a Poft. Yes, I fee all your Acquaintances yeild 
to you in every thing, and look upon you as their Superior: They are doubtlefs young Perfons, 
and as backward in the World as you: What Advantage then can you reap from thefc Acquain¬ 
tances ? 

Wen pe received this Reprimand with Thankfulnefs, owned himfelf to have been in the Wrong, 
and amended hiscondudt: He contra died an Intimacy with grave Perfons, whom he look’d upon 
as his Mafters. He was commonly feen in Company with venerable old Men; he ferved them as 
their Guide and Support as they walked along, and even waited on them at Table. King kyang 
upon this felt a real Joy. Behold now, faid fhe, my Son forms himfelf, and is become a Man. 

When Wen pe began to enter into the Government, King kyang made him a fhort Difcourfe; 
in which by Similies, all drawn from the Art of making Stuffs, in which fire employed herfelf, 
fhe laid before him the Qualifications of fuch as ought to fill the principal Polls in a Kingdom. 

Sometime after, Whenpg returning to the Palace, went to falute his Mother, and he found her par¬ 
celling out her Thread. Wen pS teftified fome Concern, lead: that Trade fhould do fome Disho¬ 
nour to his Family, and it might be fufpe&ed, as if he did not treat her very well. King kyang 
fending forth a great Sigh, thefe, cried fhe, are the falfe Notions, by which this, once fo flourishing. 

Kingdom is now ruin’d. What! my Son, can you, who have Studied fo much, and who are 
now cloathed with Authority, be ignorant? I have many things to acquaint you with; hear 
them attentively. The wife Kings of Antiquity, induftrioufly fought for the pooreft Grounds, 
whereon they might fettle their Subjedts. One of their greatefl Secrets in the Art of Governing, 
was, to employ the People in laborious, and even fatiguing, Works; and they were certainly in the 
right. Fatigue and Labour renders a Man careful and virtuous, but Idlenefs and Luxury beget 
and cheriSh Vice. The Inhabitants of fat fertile Soils, are commonly'very lazy and voluptuous; 
but they whofe Ground are poor, are Men of Induftry and Virtue. 

Befides, you are not to imagine, that in wife Antiquity, Labour and Induftry were appointed rndu% of 
only for the People. How much did our Emperors themfelves work? They regulated their Fi- 
nances, examined their Magistrates, and the Reports made to them by the feveral Magistrates, " ' 
They had the Neceffities of the People to watch over; and they provided for them as good 
Mafters and Paftors. They regulated the Puniftiments, and the laft appeal always lay to. them, 
with Regard to the Chaftifements of Criminals. They had the public Ceremonies to perform 
at ftated Times, and to prepare them for feveral Days beforehand. Even an Emperor was not 
fuffered to repofe or to divert himfelf, unlefs every thing was in order. The very fame Rule 
was obferved with Regard to the Tributary Princes. They paffed the Morning in acquitting them¬ 
felves of the Duty and Service they owed to the Emperor, according to the Orders they had re¬ 
ceived, They employed the Middle of the Day, in what regarded the Government of their 
private State, and the Evening, in examining Criminal Affairs. In the Night-time, they regu¬ 
lated their Workmen and daily Labourers. The great Men of the Empire, then fpent the Morn¬ 
ing in the Affairs that belonged to their own Sphere. Towards Noon, they confulted in com¬ 
mon about what concerned the Government of the State. In the Evening, they drew up a Me¬ 
morial of the Things which they were to regulate next Day.' And the Night-time was em¬ 
ployed in the Cares of their own private Affairs. It was the feme in Proportion with all Condi¬ 
tions, above that of the meaneft People. 

' To go from Men to Women ; Are you ignorant that the Queens wrought with their own Extended to 
Hands, thefe violet-coloured Ornaments which hung at our Emperor’s Cap ? That thefe red Bor- a11 Ranks ' 
ders, which diftinguifhed the Princes and the Dukes, were wrought by their Wives: That the 
large fine Belts worn by the great Men, and their Habits of Ceremony, were wrought by the 
Wives of the very Perfons who wore them ? There was a much ftronger Reafon, why the Wo¬ 
men of an inferior Condition wrought their own Hufbands Cloaths with their own Hands. 

Their Labour was not confined to this. Thefe Kinds of Stuff's and Works were offered to Prin¬ 
ces, either out of Duty, when they who offered them were their Subjedts; or in' Prefents, when 
they were not. In fhort, it was a Crime both for Women and Men to lead a lazy Life. Such 
were the Cuftoms of our Anceftors: and the Maxims of our ancient Kings, which have been 
tranfinitted to us, and according to which, great Men ought to labour, both with their Hands 

v And 

((*) He was Emperor. , refpefted for their great .Age and Merit. 

-|-) Bccaufe he had no-body with him but Men, whom he 
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and their Head, were then inviolably praitifed. We are not to forget thefc wife Maxims and 

thefe laudable Cuftoms. , . . . 

Reflect, my Son, that I am a Widow, and that you are but lately put into Poft. Are then 
Lazinefs and Pride becoming in you ? For my Share, I endeavour to have nothing to reproach 
myfelf with on this Head j and you feem to take that amifs. What can a Prince hope from a Man 
that has fuch Difpofitions ? I am much afraid, leaft my Hulband has in you, left me a Son un¬ 
worthy of fuch a Father, and lead: his Pofterity (hould end in your Perfon. In effeft, Wen pc, 
a little time after, died without Children. King kyang, during her time of Mourning, bewailed 
her Hulband in the Morning, and her Son at Night. 

Ki hang , the Brother of Mu pe, an Uncle of Wen pe, was the Head of his Family, and there¬ 
fore King kyang , according to the Cuftom, was to go to his Houfe. He therefore went to in¬ 
vite her thither, and talked to her with a great deal of Refped. King kyang followed him with 
Silence. When (he came to the Houfe of Ki kang , without fpeaking a Word, (lie entered into 
the Apartment that was appointed for her. Afterwards, tho’ Ki kang treated her always as a 
Mother, yet (he fpoke very feldom to him, and always in her < Apartment, and at a good Dis¬ 
tance. Gonfupim , to whom this Conduit was related, praifed. King kyang very much, for her ex- 
ait Obfervance of the Rites. 

ics irie When 1'ju and ffm were at War with one another, the King of Tfu raifed an Army, the Com- 
" Muthe^mand of which he gave to ‘7/<? fa. The General falling (hort in Provilions, difpatched a 
Courier to inform the King of this. He at the fame time took that Opportunity of being re¬ 
membered to his Mother. The Courier repairing to her, How is all with the Army, faid (he; 
are the poor Soldiers well ? Madam, anfwered the Meffenger, Provifions are fallen fcarce among 
them. Every Soldier, it is true, has hitherto had his Proportion of Peafe, but it has been Scanty, 
and by Tale. And how does your General live, replied (he ? Madam, faid the Meffenger, he 
feels the Famine like wife; every Morning and Night, he has only fome Herbs and fome very 
forry Food, together with a little black Rice. The Converfation went no further ; but fome 
time after, when Tfe fa returned vidtorious, his Mother (hut the Gate of her Houfe againft him. 

ffe fa being much (urprized with this bad Reception, begged fome Perfons of . his Acquain¬ 
tance, to a(k the Rcafon of it of his Mother. Is my Son, anfwered (he, ignorant of what the 
King of Ywi formerly did in a War againft U? Does he not know, that when that Prince oil 
his March received a Prefent of Wine, he gave it to his Soldiers to drink ? That he did the fame 
with a Bag of dry roafted Rice which he received on another Occafion, and that he referved 
none either of the Wine or the Rice to himfelf. How could my Son be fo hard hearted as to 
eat Morning>and Night, what was dreft for him, without (haring it with the Soldiers, who were 
reduced to a few Peafe a Day ? lfe fa, vidtorious as he is, is, in my Eyes, a defpicable General; 
and I don’t look upon him as my Son. All this was reported to ye fa, who acknowledged his 
Fault, aiked Pardon of his Mother, thanked her for her Inftruftion ; and the Gate was then 
opened. 

. A Widow of the Kingdom of Lit, having prepared every thing at home for the Feaft of the 
idtneiTins New Year, and the laft Day of the Old, called her nine Sons to her, and (poke to them in this 
Manner. My Sons, I know that a Widow ought to keep within the PJoufe of her deceafed 
Hufband, according to the Rites. But when I refledt, that in my. Father’s Family there is no 
Perfon come to the Age of Difcretion, doubtlefs at this folemn Time, the Ceremonies will be 
negledted, or but very ill performed; I hope you will not take it amifs, if I go thither this Day. 
Whatever you pleafe, Mother, faid the nine Sons upon their Knees. You ought to know, an¬ 
fwered (lie, that we Women are not Miftrefles of ourfslves. In our Youth, we are under the 
Authority of our Father and our Mother.- In our riper Age, we are in the Power of our Huf- 
bands, in our old Age and Widow-hood, we ought to follow our Children, and in many Ref- 
pefts, to be dependant upon them. My Sons are very well pleafed, that this Day I (hall, repair to 
my Father’s Ploufe: This is a little Liberty which 1‘take, and not ftri&ly agreeable to the Rigor 
of the Rites. But J do it to put Things in Order, in a Place, where probably there would be no 
Order otherways. This Day, redouble your Vigilance, keep the Door well (hut, for I (hall not 
return till it is dark. 


■ Immediately .(he fet out, being accompanied with an old - Domeftic who. had been fent to 
invite her. When (lie came thither, die made all the.hafte (he could to put every thing in good 
Order ■ and the Day beginning to lower, (lie thought that it was late. Upon this, (lie fet out on 
her Return homewards: But before (he got thither, the Sky clearing up, (lie found (lie had 
been: deceived by the Darknefe of the Day, and that it was not fo late as (he imagined. She 
therefore relolved to wait in a retired Place near her Houfe, in to which (he entered when it was 
Night': A Noble-man, who had feeri her from a .'Terrafs, found fomething in this Way of do¬ 
ing jT-that was extraordinary: He had the Curiolity to caufe her to be followed; and he found 
fome Pretence to examine what had pad in her Houfe. Thole to whom he had entrufted this 
' Commiflion, informed him that it was an honourable Family, and that every thing was in Order, 
and eyen according to the Obfervation of their Rites. 

This Noble-man calling for the Widow,' faid toller; Such a Day, coming from the Nofth- 
watds, you ftopt a confiderable Time in fuch a Place without the Walls, and did not enter into 
your Houfe till Night fell: I thought this a pretty extraordinary Thing, and am curious to know 
' col dd induce you to a£t in this Manner. Sir, anfwers the Widow, it is long fince I loft niy 
I Iii(band, who left me with five Sons. Towards the End of the Year, having put every thing in 

° r Order 
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Order for tlie New Year, with the Confent of my Sons, I paid a Vifit to my Father’s Floufe, 

When I left them, j laid to my Sons and to my Daughters in Law, that I would not come back 
till Night fell. Partly from Miftake, and partly leaf; I fhould meet with fome rude Compa¬ 
nion, as you know there are many fuchat a Time like this: I left my Father’s Houfe too foon. 

I found this when I was upon the Road; and not being willing to arrive before the Time which 
I had fix’d for my Return, (*) I waited in that remote Place, till the Flour fhould come in which 
3 promiled to return. This Noble-man praifed her veiy much, and honoured her with the Title 
of ("f) Mu. 

Mang lu, a Subject of the Kingdom of Wheyf married the Daughter of Mong yang his x r 
Country Man, in a fecond Marriage. He had five Sons by his firft Wife, and three by his fecond, of" Gene” 
The five Sons of the firft Marriage, could not endure their Step-mother. And tho’ fire treated rofnj’ in a 
them very well, and {hewed them all the Tendernels imaginable, yet Ihe could not win them Stcp,not!ltirj 
over. Being afraid, leaft it might be the Fault of her own Sons, fhe leperated them entirely ; fo 
that they had nothing in common, either with Regard to their Lodging, their Cloaths, or their 
Victuals: Yet all was to no Purpofe; the five Sons of the firft Bed, continued to exprefs a great 
deal of Averfion for their Step-mother. It happened, that the third of theft five Brothers was 
made Prifbner, for having neglected his Prince’s Orders; and was capitally convicted. The 
Mother appeared inconfolable, and omitted nothing that could fbften the Rigors of his Pri- 
fon ; and befides that, fhe did every thing to prevent his being condemned. A great ma¬ 
ny People feemed furprized, that fhe fhould give herfelflo much Uneafinefs about a young Man, 
who had expreft fo much Averfion for her. 

No Matter, faid fhe to them. I look upon him as my own Son, and will do to the laft, all for 
him that lies in my Power. Where is the Merit and Virtue of loving one’s own Children ? Or 
where is the Mother who does not love them ? But 1 cannot confine myfelf to that. The Fa¬ 
ther of thefe young Men, feeing them deprived of their Mother, efpoufed me, that I might 
fupply her Place to them. Wherefore I ought to look upon myfelf as their Mother. And can 
one be a Mother without AffeCtion ? If the AffeCtion I have for my own Children, fhould make 
me negleCt theft, I fhould be unjuft. What has a Woman, void of Juftice and Aftedtion, to do 
with Life? Tho’ he entertained the greateft Averfion for me, yet his Flatred and difobliging 
Manners, could not free me from the Duty I owe him. The Anfwers of this Woman be¬ 
came public, and the King being informed of them,, pardoned her Son, from the Regard he had 
for Inch a Mother. Ever after that time, not only this rebellious Son, but his Brothers were as 
full of Refpedt and Submiflion for their Step-mother, as her own Sons were; and fhe inftrudted 
them fo well, that they honourably filled the firft Pofts of the Kingdom. 

fyen tfi tfe , the Minifter of the Kingdom of %/i, raifed a pretty moderate Sum from his De- 0 f ina 
pendants, and came to put it in his Mother’s Hands. Son, Lid fhe, you have been but three honettyin a 
Years in Poft, and I know how much both your Sallary, and the Expences you muft lay out, Motllcr! 
amount to. How then have you raifed the Sum which you have now brought to me ? Mother, 
anfwered fji tfe , I own to you freely, that I have received it from the Subaltern Officers. Son, 
replies the Mother immediately, a good Minifter ought to ferve his Prince affectionately and 
difintereftedly; at leaft, he ought to keep his Flands clean, and to ufe no dirty Ways of enrich¬ 
ing himfelf. If any fuch thing comes into his Head, he ought immediately to reject it. In 
fhort, he ought to avoid even the Sufpicion of being eafy in taking Money which does not come 
by honeft Means: To be really as difinterefted as he would with to appear to be in the Eyes of 
the World, and thereby to give Authority to his Words. The Prince has done you the Honour 
to put you in Poft; your Sallary is confiderable, and you ought to anfwer his Favours byablame- 
lefs Conduft. Know, my Son, that the Duties of a Subject, and more eipecially of a Prince’s 
Minifter, are not lefs inviolable than thofe of a Son to a Father. He owes to the Prince his 
Mailer, a fincere AffeCtion, an ardent Zeal, and an unfhaken Loyalty. He ought to give Proofs 
of all thefe Virtues, even at the Hazard of his Life, if there is Occafion. And as thefe dange¬ 
rous Occafions don’t often prefent, he at leaft ought to diftinguifh himfelf by a conftant Up- 
rig'htnefs and a perfect Difintereftednefs, Befides the other Advantages of this Conduct, it is 
the only Way to be fheltcred from the -Storms of State. By taking another Road, you become 
a bad Minifter, and how then can you be a dutiful Son. Hence, fly from my Preftnce; I dit¬ 
own you as a Son ; you may do what you have a Mind with that Money, but what is ill pur- 
chafed, fhall never enter into my Houfe. 

fyen tfi tfe retired full of Confufion and Repentance. Fie returned the Money to thofe from 
whom lie had taken it; went and accufed himfelf before the Throne of his Prince, begging for the 
Chaftifement he deferved. Steen vang , who was then King of ffi, was charmed with the Vir¬ 
tue of this Woman. He caufed a large Sum to be given her out of his Treafury, pardoned < Tyen tfi 
tfe, and kept him 'in his Poft. 

Kyang , the Daughter of the King of ffi, was married unto Siuen vang, one of the Emperors And of vir*, 
of the C/» Dynafly. This Princefs was equally witty and virtuous; never was there found 
any thing blamcable in her Words and Actions: But fhe was grieved to fee the Prince plunged wife. 

. Vol. I. 7 T in 

•"'(*) They might have fofpe&cd, that fhe defined to have (t) ftgnifics Mother, and likcwife Matter or M iftrefs, 
imputed upon them, and to have furpracd them; and this fo that according to the Chk'ej r e Idiom, it may fignify Mothers 
might have diminiihed their Confidence in, and Attention for Mittref?, or Miltref&of Mother. The foil is the molt natural, 
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in an Indolence and a Lazinefs, unworthy of himfelf. He went to Bed pretty early every 
Night, and flept very late next Morning. Behold the Expedient fhe took to reclaim him. 

One Day fhe laid afide her Barings, Bodkins, and other Ornaments of her Head 3 and placing 
herfelf a-part upon an Alcove in the Pofture of a Criminal, (he talked to the Prince in 
thefe Terms by the Mouth of a Servants Sir, I had the Honour to be your-Servants and I 
have known for a long time, that I have no Merit in any Refped : But there is one thing that 
I have not remarked till now, and that is, that to all Appearance I am a Rake. It is donbtlefs on 
my Account, that contrary to the Rites, your Majefty appears every Day fo late, and that you 
are look’d upon as a Prince who prefers your Pleafure to your Duty. This Character does you 
fo much the more harm, as Pleafure in all Ages, has been look’d upon as the Source of 
o-reat Numbers of Diforders. This Evil, whatever it is, doubtlefs proceeds from me. Put a 
Stop to it, I beg of you immediately, and vindicate your own Character, by punifhing the Guilty. 

Swen vang then reflecting with himfelf. Rife, faid he to his Wife, refume your Ornaments 
and your Dignity. It is true, that my Virtue comes far fhort of my Character: But the Fault 
is entirely mine, and no way yours. From that time forward, Swen vang applied himfelf fen-, 
oufly to the Affairs of his State. He gave Audiences early in the Morning, even to the Evening, 
and gained the Character of being a great Prince. 

An Example Shin feng, the eldeft Son of Hyen long , the King of 7/?zz, was traduced to his Father by the 
of Heroic Concubine" Li ki ; and not being able to bear fo black a Calumny, he put himfelf to Death, 
f Lady' 011 Chong eul, the Brother of Shin Jeng , and like him, the Son of a King, was afraid of having the 
’ feme Villany praCtifed upon him: So he immediately left the Kingdom with a Band of well 
chofen Men, the Principal of whom was Kyew fan. They all retired to the Kingdom of 7/7, 
where When long , who was Prince of that Country, received Chong eul very willingly : Pie gave 
him an Equipage of twenty Chariots, an honourable Treatment, and 7/7 lyang , a Princefs of the 
Blood, for his Wife. Chong eul being very well fatisfied with his Fate, laid his Account with 
fpending the Remainder of his Life in this Manner, and willingly renounced all his Pretentions 
to the Crown of 7 Jin. Kyew fan could not relifh this Indifference of his Prince, to a Kingdom 
to which he was the rightful Heir, and fo much the lefsj becaufe, fince his B.anifhment, and the 
Death of his Father Hyen long, which happened (bon after, that Kingdom had changed feveral 
Mafters, and was then in Confulion. One Day, as Kyew fan, and others of the Retinue of 
Chong eul , were difeourfing a-part on this Plead, they concluded, that the Prince muff abfelutely 
quit his Retreat, and return to take Poffeffion of his Kingdom. A young Female Slave over¬ 
heard the Convention, and related it all to 7/7 lyang, who immediately caufed this Slave to be 
put to Death, and went to her Hufband Chong eul. Prince, fays (he to him, all they who are of 
your Party take it much a mifs, that you fhould confine yourfelf to live here. They are all of 
Opinion, that you ought to quit 7/7, that you may affert your undoubted Right to the Crown of 
yin. Yefterday, as they were deliberating upon the Means of engaging you to take this gene¬ 
rous Refolution, a young Slave overheard them, and came and told me all. Being afraid, lead 
(lie fhould fpeak of it to fome body elfe, and thereby create an Obftacle to the Defign, I have ta¬ 
ken care that (he (hall live no longer. The Secret is now fefe, and you may fet out without any 
Noife. This is the Advice of your faithful Servants, follow it immediately; and return into 7 "fin, 
which fince you left it, has never enjoyed a Moment of Peace. That Kingdom belongs to you ; 
put yourfelf in a Way to recover it, and doubtlefs you will have the Affiftance of (- J} ) Shang ti. 

No! anfwered. the Prince, I will not leave this Place; I defign to live and to die here. The 
Princefs redoubled her Inftances, and endeavoured by feveral Examples to infpire her Hufband with 
a Paffion for Rule, and the Hopes of recovering his Kingdom. But feeing all was in vain, fhe 
talked over the Affair with Kyew fan ; and they both agreed that they fhould fuddle the Prince, 
and that while he was drunk, his Attendants fhould carry him away on the Road to St fin. The 
thing was executed accordingly. Chong eul awaking from his Drunkennefs, in the firff Emoti¬ 
ons of his Anger, fnatched a Lance, with which he would have pierced Kyew fan , who put 
afide the Blow.. Then Chong eul feeing himfelf engaged, and befides having a Kindnefe for Kyew 
Jan, faid to him, If this Enterprise fucceed, it is well, I will pardon you •, but if it does not fucceed, 

I will (■f') hate you mortally. They fet out, they advanced, and they arrived at Tfin. Mel long furnifh’d 
the Prince Chong eul with Troops: He entered the Territories of tfm ; andasfoon as his Arrival 
was heard of, they killed Whay long, who had been made King, and beftowed the Crown upon 
the Prince, who took the Name of When long. 7/7 lyang at the feme time was declared Queen, 
and an Embafiy was fent for her to the States of 7/7, with all the Honours due to her Dignity. 
Uncommon *ta tfe t the Minifter of the Kingdom of tan, was a great deal more anxious about his 
Virtue. own, than about his Prince’s Intereft, or gaining a right Character. His Wife made many 
Remonftrances to him upon this Plead, but he laugh’d at them all. He continued in PofHbr 
five Years, at the End of which, being well fatned with the Blood of the People, he diverted 
himfelf of his Poft, that he might go and peaceably enjoy his Riches. They were fo great 
when he went away, that he had in his Train 100 Chariots: While he was yet in Poft, 
every one of his Family killed a prodigious Number of Oxen,- that they might compliment 
lnm. His Wife, in the midft of thefe Rejoycings, always wept, tenderly embracing her Son. 
The Mother of ta tfe was enraged at her Daughter in Law’s Way of adting: Plow ridiculous 
are you; faid file; why will you diftiirb the Feaft thus ? What an ill-omen’d Bird arc you. 

( ) Shan*, fignifies, Supreme Ti, Emperor, Emperor, lord. (j) Literally it Is; I could have the Heart to eat your //</'■ 
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I have Re a Ton to weep, anfwered the Daughter in Law: So much Grandeur, fo many Riche?, 
without Merit and without Virtue, threaten this poor Infant with many great Misfortunes, ijh 
nk'n, formerly Minifter of the Kingdom of Tju, enriched the State, and neglected to enrich him- 
felf. While alive, he was honoured by the Prince, and adored by the People : When dead, his 
Pofterity was loaded with Honours and Wealth, and his Reputation was always the fame. Alas! 
How little docs my Hufband refemble him ! The Luftre of prefent Greatnefs, and the Paffion 
of heaping up Riches, wholly employ him; nor does the Future in the lead trouble him. It 
is laid, that in the Mountains of the South there is a Leopard, who, notwithftanding his Voraci- 
oufnels, in a rainy Seafon, will live feven Days without any Food, rather than by going abroad 
fpoil the Ludre of his Skin. The more fat Dogs and Swine are, the nearer their Days are to an 
End. The Miferies of the State are yet greater than my Hufband’s Riches. He wanted the 
Art, while he was plundering the People, to win their Love. To me, he feems to be near great 
Misfortunes. Would to God, I and my dear Babe were well rid of them. 

This Difcourfe put the Mother of fa tfe into fuch a Paffion, that die drove away her Daugh¬ 
ter in Law, who retired with her Child to her own Mother. That very Year in which Ta tfe 
had laid down his Pod, he and his Servants were unhappily affaffinated by a Company of Rob¬ 
bers, who carried away all his Riches. They killed every one about the Houfe, except the Mo¬ 
ther of fa tfe. Her Daughter in Law immediately returned to her, that fhe might ferve her in 
her old Age. Every one praifed the Forefight of the Daughter in Law, and the Wifdorn die 
had difeovered in preferring Virtue to Riches. People were ravifhed to fee, that after {lie had laved 
her own Life, and that of her Son, by her Refolution and her Forefight, that die diould repair by 
her Affiduity in fcrving her Mother in Law, all that was blamable in her Manner of retiring. 

Tent ft, the fird Minifter of Tfi, was a Man of a very fliort Stature, but he had amongd his 
Domedics, a Giant eight Foot high. The Wife of this Domedic, who likewife ferved Ten 
tfe, was curious to fee the Equipage, one Day, as that Minider went abroad in Ceremony. She 
remarked, that her Huibami made his Horie curvett, reared himfelf in the Stirrups; in diort, 
affumed great Airs, and feemed to be very proud of his vad Height. When the Cavalcade 
was returned, the Wife of this Giant taking him a-part, fchool’d him in this Manner. You are, 
it is true, a poor Man, but you deferve to be poor all your Life long. The Hufband being iur- 
prized at this unexpected Compliment, afked, her what fhe meant. Behold, laid die, your Maf~ 
ter: He is fcarce three Foot high, and yet he fills the highed Pod in the Kingdom, and acquits 
himfelf of it in fuch a Manner, as to procure his Prince a great deal of Glory, without adding 
one Inch to his own Stature: I looked at him this Morning with all his Retinue, I admired his 
humble, moded, thoughtful, and almod fearful Air. On the contrary, I obferved that you, 
who tho’ you are about eight Foot high, are at bed, but a Slave, gave yourfelf Airs of Impor¬ 
tance, and was quite full of yourfelf. I blufh’dfor you, and I immediately retired. This Man 
received her Reprimand very well, expred a Refolution to amend, and afked his Wife in what 
Manner he {hould behave. Imitate, anfwered fire, imitate your Mader Ten tfe: Happy, if you can 
contain as much Wifdom and Virtue in your Stature of eight Foot, as he does in that little Body: 
Serve him as he ferves his Prince: If you love to didinguifh yourfelf, it ought to be in that 
Manner. It is a common and a true Saying, that Virtue can crown the meaned with Glory; 
And this Glory is a great deal more folid' than that of thofe, whom fome accidental Advantages 
render haughty and proud. 

The Hufband profited fo well by this Lefture, that he was quite a new Man. No body could 
be more humble, more moded, more diligent in his Service, more zealous for his Mader, or 
more exaft in fulfilling his Duties, than he was. Ten tfe was druck with this Change, and alkcd 
how it came about. The Servant anfwered, that it was by means of his Wife, and told him the 
Method Ihe had taken. Ten tfe praifed the Wifdom of the Wife, and the Docility of the Hufband. 
He valued a Man who was capable of making a condant firm Refolution fo readily; and gave 
him a Pod, of which he acquitted himfelf fo well, that he was promoted, and at lad became 


a great Officer. 

Tfye yu was a Native of the Kingdom of ffu, and lived by the Labour of his Hands, but Example of 
under-a mean Appearance, concealed a profound Wifdom. The King, who valued Virtue, and 
knew how much this Subject poffefs’d, wanted to employ him ; and fent him two Mcflengers merit , 
for that Purpofe, together with two Chariots loaded with Prefents, and an Order to tell him, 
that the King defired that he would accept of thefe Prefents; with the Government, and general 
Intendancy of that Part of his State that lies to the South of the River Whay, ffye yu fmiled at 
this Compliment, but without fpeaking a Word, and the Meflfenger was obliged to return with 
the Prefents, not being able to get any other Anfwcr. 

The Wife of 'f/ye yu was then from home, and when (lie returned to her Houfe, file obferved 
the Tracts of Chariots, which could no/ be far from the Gate. How! my Hufband, fays fhe en¬ 
tering into the Houfe, have you forgot that Virtue and Difintereftednefs, which hitherto was all 
your° Plea fare? Chariots have come to our Door, and they have pafs’d no further. Doubt- 
lefs they were loaded, for the Trails of them are very deep: How came all this, I pray you? 

The King, anfwered T/ye yu, not knowing my Character, and thinking that I was of fome Value, 
wanted to'give me the Government of a Part of his Kingdom. He fent a Man on purpofe 
with two Chariots loaded with Prefents, to invite me to accept of this Port. You ought to re- 


iul’e both the Prefents and the Poft, anfwered the Wife. 


ffyeyu 
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ft'ycyi( wanting to know if his Wife fpoke fincerely, faid to her; We all aft under the Influ¬ 
ence of a natural Inclination for Honours and Pviches. Why Humid we not accept of them 
when they come in our Wav ? And why fhould you blame me for not being infenfible of the 
King’s Favours ? Alas! anfwered the Wife in Tears, Juftice, Honefty, Innocence, and to fay a j! 
in one Word, Virtue is much faferin a retired Life and a decent Poverty, than amidft the Hurry of 
Bufinels and the Enticements of Riches. Was it wife in you to make fo dangerous an Enchange ? 
We have now long lived together; your Labour has furnifhed us with Food, and mine witli 
Rayment; and thus we have fuffered neither Hunger nor Cold. What can be more charming 
than a Life thus equally innocent and peaceful? Ought you not to have perfevered in it ? Per¬ 
haps you have not confidercd the Dependance and Slavery that is infeperable from thefe Prelents 
and Ports: With Refpeft to Virtue, they deprive a Man of Part of his Liberty; in other Ref. 
pefts, they are often incompatible with perfeft Honefty and exaft Equity. 

qjye yu then being fatisfy’d with his Wife; You may be eafy, replv’d he, X have neither ac¬ 
cepted 'of Poll nor Prefent; I congratulate you upon it, anfwer’d the Wife; but fomewhat is 
Rill left undone, for it is not quite right to be a Member of a State, and to refufe to ferve the 
Prince, when he defires our Services : Let us retire and live elfewhere. They then pack’d up 
their little Furniture, chang’d their Names on the Road, that they might not be known, and 
removed into another Country. They who were afterwards acquainted with what Yjyeyu did, 
praifed his Diftntereftednefs: But above all, they beftow’d vaft Encomiums on his Wife; who 
without yeilding to her Hufband in any thing, difeover’d a greater Forefight, and more elevated 
Sentiments. 

Lay tfe. , having early retired from all the Trouble of the World, led a peaceable Life with his 

Another. Wife, in a folitary Retreat. The Walls of his Houfe were compofed of Reeds, and the Roof 
of Thatch; a Bed of plain Boards, and a Matt of Straw, were all the Furniture of his Cham¬ 
ber ; and a coarfe Stuff ferved to cloath both his Wife and him. Their ordinary Food was Peart, 
which they lowed and reaped with their own Hands. It happened, that at the Court of Lju, 
as they were talking of the antient Sages, fomeone mentioned Lay tfe as being equal to any one 
of them in Virtue: Upon this, the King was defirous to have him at his Court; and to fend 
him Prefents to invite him thither, but his Majefty being given to underftand, that probably Lay 
tfe would not come, he refolved to go in Perfon, and to find him out. When he came to his 
i-Iutt, he found him making Balkets for carrying Earth. I am, faid the King humbly to him, 
a Man without Underftanding,-and without Wifdom. Yet I am charged with the Weight of a 
State, which I have received from my Anceftors; help me to fupportit, I have come hitherto 
invite you. No, Sir, anfwered Lay tfe, I am a Hufbandman, and a Clown entirely unworthy 
of the Honour, and ftill more uncapable of the Employment, which your Majerty is plea fed to 
offer me; I am young, and almoft helplefs ,faid the King, renewing his Inftances; you can form 
me to Virtue: I fincerely want to improve by your Underftanding and your Example : Lay tje 
appeared to be fatisfied, and the King retired. 

The Wife of Lay tfe being return’d from gather’d fome Wood for Fewel: What did this 
Man want, faid (lie, what is the Meaning of thefe Chariots whofeTrafts I fee? It is the King 
himielf in Perfon, anfwered Lay tfe , who is come to prefs me to take the Government of the 
State under him. And have you confented to this, replies the Wife ? How could I refufe it, 
anlwers the Hufband ? As for my fliare, anfwers the Wife, I know the Proverb which fays, he 
who cats another Man's Bread, fubmits himfelf to fujfer his Blows . This may be well applied to 
thole who are about a Prince’s Perfon : To day, they are in Credit and Opulence, to morrow, 
difgraced and punifired: And all this according to the Whims of their Mafters. You are 
then going to put ydurfelf in the Power of another ? I wifh that you never have much caule to 
repent this, tho’ I much fear you lhall. As for me, I declare that I never will expofe my felf to 
thefe Dangers: My Liberty istoo'dear to me, that I fhould thus part with it, fuffer me to leave you; 
upon this, Hie went out and proceeded on the Road .Her Hufband cried out to her to return, and 
told her, that he had not yet determined himfelf; She would not deign fo much as to look back: But 
going at one ftretch towards the South of the River Kyang , there fire flopp’d. Then finding fome 
Uneafinefs within her with regard to the Manner in which fhe was to live, fine anfwered herfelf 
in thefe Terms. The Birds and other Animals, every Year let fall more Feathers and Flairs, 
than will be fufficient to ferve me for Cloaths; and there is more Corn and Fruit left in the 
Fields, than will be fufficient to nourifli me. 

Lay tfe , being touched with the Difcourfe and Example of his Wife, followed her, notwith- 
ft an ding his Engagement, to the South of Kyang , a great many People followed them, and 
transported their Families thither: In. lefs than a Year he formed a new Village, which in three 
Years grew to be a large Town. 

Another. The King of Lfu, having heard the Wifdom and Virtue of Yu leng tfe chong much praifed j 
wanted to make him his Minifter, and fent off a Man to him from his Court, to make him this 
propofol. Yu leng tfe chong having heard him, begged the Meflenger to wait for a Moment, and 
that he would then come and give him an Anfwer. He then went into the Inner-part of his 
Houfe and addrefling himielf to his Wife: The King, fays he to her, wants to make me one of 
of his Minifters; what is your Opinion of this Propofal ? If I confent, to morrow we {hall be 
attended with a numerous Retinue, and we fhall have a pompous Equipage: Our Tables fhall 
be well ferved, and every other thing in Proportion: I fay again, what is your Opinion ? For many 
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Years, anfwered the Wife, we have gained our Livelihood by a little Trade that we have carried! 
on, and we have wanted for none of the Neceflaries of Life. Yet you have had leilure enough 
for Reading, and from time to time to enjoy this fine Air: Even when you work, you are 
never without your Books on one fide of you; your Kin on the other, and a placid joy in the 
Middle. The Equipage of which you fpeak, to tne is but an empty Pomp 3 as to the Table, it 
may be i'et out with exquifite Dainties, which at prefent you want: But is that worth your 
charging yourfelf with fo many Cares ? If you accept what is offered you, you mull at the fame 
time renounce that calm Joy which you tafte atprefentj and you will be happy, if in the 
prefent Situation of Things, you efcape a fatal Death. 

Tfe chong then came out and told the MelTenger, that he could not accept of the Honour he 
did him, and that he begged the King would pitch upon fome body elfe to fill that Dignity 3 he 
then packed up his Furniture, that he might retire elfewhere with his Wife} and in order 
to be more concealed, he changed his fil'd: Trade into that of a Gardener. 

Ctong eul, the fecond Son of Ilyen kong the King of Tfm, left the Kingdom, that he might 
avoid the Artifices of the Concubine Li ki, who had already by her Calumnies ruined his elder 
Brother Shin Jeng . When he was retiring to the Kingdom of ffi, he palled through the State 
of Tj'au. The King of that Country, far from doing honour to Chong cut, kept himielf at a 
Diftance in a retired Place, from whence, thro’ a tranfparent Curtain, he could diftin&ly fee 
Chong eul and his Retinue, as they palled along. The Prince was not lingular in his Curiofity, 
for the Ladies of the Place had the fame. One of them, the Wife of Hi fit ki , a great Man 
in the Kingdom, having feen Chong eul pals by, and confidered the AfpeCt of thole who attended 
him, called for her Hufband with fome Earneftnels, and faid to him ; This fugitive Prince is fo 
young, that no Judgment can yet be formed of his Character. But his Retinue is compofed 
of a cholen Band. Above all, there are three who feem to me of diftinguilhed Merit, and 
they probably are Noblemen of that Kingdom: I am much deceived, if thele People don’t find 
the means of etlablilhing the Prince in his Throne, to which when he lhall arrive, he doubtlefe 
will relent the good or bad Treatment of the States, thro, which he pafies, in this his Retreat. 

Our Prince, who ufes him fo haughtily, will be the firft: that feels his Refentment; and in that. 

Cafe, you mult be involved in his Misfortune. One of our vulgar Proverbs fays; If you want 
to know how the Son will turn out , look upon the. Father or the Tutor. Another Proverb lay 55 
One may know a great Man by feeing his Attendants , tho' he does not fee bimfelf. By thefe Rules 
we may judge, that this fugitive Prince will one Day be a great King, and in a Condition to re¬ 
venge the Affronts he now receives. Take my Advice, and pay your Court to him. 

Fii ki believed his Wife; and having no time to prepare any thing elfe, made the Prince a 
Prefent of excellent Wine: And to enhance the Prefent, he placed a Diamond of vaft Value 
upon the Veliel. Chong eul received the Wine, and returned to him the Diamond. When he 
was reftored to his Father’s Throne, the firft Enterprize he undertook, was to ravage Tfau, that 
lie might revenge the NegleCt which the Prince of that Country had Ihewn to his Perfon. But 
he took care to give a Protection to Fu ki 3 prohibiting any one not only from doing him any 
Infult, but from even palling the Bounds of his Enclolure. Every one endeavoured to carry 
what they held deareft, to his Houfe*, dome their Fathers, fome their Mothers; and all who fled 
thither were fafe. The Orders of the King of Tftn, in this, were fo punctually obey’d, that 
there was a public M avket at the Gate, where Goods were quietly bought and fold, as in Time 
of Peace. Fu ki gave his Wife the Honour of the wife Courfe he had taken, and flic received 
great Encomiums. . 

Sbif ?igau, while an Infant, one Day, as he was walking, met a two headed Serpent, which he 
killed and buried. When he returned home, he went a crying to his Mother. What makes 
you cry Child, laid the Mother? Becaufe, anfwered the Boy, I have heard it faid, that whoever 
lees a Serpent with two Pleads, dies. I happened on one to Day, as I was walking abroad. 

What became of the Serpent, laid the Mother? I killed it, replied the Childs and leaffc any 
one fhould be fo misfortunate after me, as to fee the fame ObjeCt, I buried it. Don’t cry Child, 
anfwer’d live, the Sight of that Serpent will never kill you: The Motive which made you 
bury it, defeats all the malignant Qualities that were in it. There is no Misfortune but what 
Charity can avert. Tyen, tho’ railed far above us, hears and lees all that pafies here below- 
Does not the Shu king fay ? ” Whang tyen pretexts Virtue wherever it is, without Acceptation of 
Perfons.” Do not cry, my Child, you may be eafys you will live and arrive at a high Rank. 

In effect, Shu ngau became afterwards one of the firft Officers of his Country Tfd. This Pre¬ 
diction which was verify’d in the Event, did great honour to his Mother j and ffie was looked 
upon, as one very well verfed in the Ways of Tyen. 

Pd tfang , by his Wit, arrived early at the higheft Polls in the Court of Tfin: But he carried charaaer of 
about him a Failing which is dangerous every where, and ftill more dangerous at a Court, than indifcrcct ho- 
elfewhere. From an Excels of Ploneffy, he refufed every thing that was advanced, if he faw HuiLmT 
the leaft Glimpfc of Fallhood in it: And he did this with fo little Caution, that he frequently 
covered People with Confulion. His Wife, who knew his Failing, was inceflantly exhorting ’ 
him to corredl it. Hulband, faid Ihe to him, it is commonly laid, that People have a natural And of vir- 
Inclination for their Prince, even before he does them any good.. But it is likewife faid, that a tl,ous Fl 'u- 
Robber has a natural Averfion for the Perfon he robs, even tho’ that Perfon has done him no a 
harm. This proceeds from the People always expecting Good at the Hand of their Prince, and 
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the Robber is always expecting Harm from the Perfon whom he robs. I conjure you to apply 
this Reflection to yourfelf, and be perfuaded if there are feme who love Honefty wherever it is 
found, there are many more who hate it, becaufe they fear it. Your Honefty is feared at leaf 
by every Man, who is not equally honed himfelf. You know there are a great Number of thele: 
And they are fo many Enemies which you have, who will make you fooner or later feel the 
Effects of their Hatred : You ought to take a little more care of your Behaviour towards them. 

Notwithftanding the wife Advices of his Wife, Pe tfong marched on at his ordinary Pace. One 
Day as he returned from the Palace, he appeared more gay than ufual. I think, faid his Wife to 
him, that I fee in your Face, a Joy and Satisfaction which I have not before obferved. May I 
know the Caufe ? To Day, replied Pe tfong hugging himfelf, I was at Court with a great many 
Officers of my Rank. The Converlation, in which I had a good Share, laded for a long time, 
and all of them unanimoully did' me the honour to compare me to the Philofopher Tang tjc. 

For my Share,anfwered his Wife, I have fometimes heard Perfons who fpeak little, and who do 
every thing in a Ample Maner, compar’d to certain Trees who have but little Beauty, but whole 
Fruits are excellent. I fliould love a Compavifon of that Kind much better for you, than the one 
you are fo vain of. For as they compare you to Tang tje , Tang tf himfelf may be compared to 
a fair Tree without any Fruit Tang tfe, it is faid, fpeaks a great deal, without taking much cave 
about what he fays. And this proves very troublefome to him in its Confequences. In this 
IlelpeCt, the Comparifon holds jud enough, but I don’t lee any Reafon why you fliould be vain 
of it. 

Is not this, anfwered Pe tfong, the fame Tune always thrumm’d over and over again? You 
adapt every thing to your own Notions. Iwant to reclaim you in good earned;; and the Me¬ 
thod I defign to purfue, is this. I will give an Entertainment here to my Collegues, and be¬ 
fore the Entertainment, we will enter into a Converfation. You {hall, from your inner Apart¬ 
ment, hear all that paffes, and you fhall own yourfelf to be in the wrong. With all my 
Heart, faid the Wife, I am iatisfied. The Day was then fixed, and they had a long Converfation, 
which was followed by a much longer Entertainment. PS tfong being, as ufual, full of his Sue- 
cels, after he had feen his Company go away, went to his Wife, that lie might have her Opinion 
of the Matter. The Wife faw the Humour her Huiband was in, and knew that it would be 
in vain to endeavour at that time to difabufe him. She therefore reiblved to diffemble and feem- 
ingly to agree with him ; I own indeed, lays die, that your Companions efteem you, and give 
you the Preference with Pleafure However, being very firmly perfuaded, that her Huiband had 
every thing to fear from the Enemies he had made, Ihe took another Way, without his perceiving 
it, to withdraw him from their Vengeance: And for this Pnrpofe, took Advantage of the good 
Humour in which die had put her Huiband, by feeming to be of his way of thinking. 

After all, adds die, thefe Praifes which they bellow upon you, however fincere they may be, 
ought never to render you blind to the prefent State of Affairs. The Kingdom is threatened 
with great Confufion. Do you take your Meafures fo as not to be ruined in it? You know very 
well that the Royal Family is divided, and that the Divifion encreafes every Day. In fuch 
Junctures as thefe, the fafeft Way is to retire elfewhere without any Noife : But this can never 
be done fo long as you are in Pod. Therefore let the Storm which threatens us, be never fo 
dreadful, we ought to wait for it with Courage, but without being (*) lulled alleep ourfelves. 
The Divifion amongft the Princes is fo great, that the word Part we can d£l, is that of join¬ 
ing with no Party. Chew U. is a Prince of great Merit; and he either will get the better, or at 
lead, he will find feme Refourfe. For my. Share, if-my Advice is taken, you wall join 
yourfelf with thefe who are at the Head of his Party, and engage yourfelf with him. 

Pc tfong having mufed upon this for feme time; you are in the Right of it, faid he to his 
Wife. In Confequence of this Advice, he united himfelf flri&ly with Pi yanr, the Plead of 
the Party of Chew li } at the very time that the Enemies of Pe tfong were about to ruin him by 
a Calumny, which certainly would have cofthim his Head. The Divifion in the Royal Pa** 
mily broke out foon after. Pi yang conveyed Chew li out of the Kingdom: And Pc tfong 
joining them, Ihunned the Blow which he was about to have received, before he was aware. They 
who were acquainted with this Condudt, praifed the Wifdom and Forefieht of the Wife of 
Pc tfong. 

Ling kong , the King of Wey , one time difeourfing with his Queen, pretty early in the Night, 
they heard a great Noife of Horfes and .Chariots, which came from the Eafl: When this Caval¬ 
cade drew near the Palace, the Noife ceded all of afudden, and fometime after began towards 
the Wed. Whence can this happen, faid the King by way of difconrfe? Doubtleb, 
anfwered the Queen, it is Pi pe yu. How do you know that, laid the King, fo as to be pofitivo 
of it? I know, replied the Queen, that the Rite requires every Man to alTght before the Gate 
of the Palace: And they who carry their Refped as far as it can be carried, order Matters fo 
with their Retinue, as that they make very little or no Noife, when they pafs by the Gate. 
X likewife know, that a good Subjed with Regard to his Prince, like a good Son with Regard to 
his Parents, does not ferve him in Appearance only, but difeharges his Duty when it is dark, as 
well as when it is broad Day. But I know none but Pi pe yii in your Kingdom, who has this 
Exadnefs ; For which Reafon, I affure you it is he that has pafled. The King being curious 


O thought that if the Prince left the Kingdom, as he 
a dually did, her Huiband, by following him, would be fhel- 
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to know the Truth, left the Queen for a Moment, informed himfelf who it was that had paft 
by, and found that it was actually Tipeyih 

However, returning to the Room in which the Queen was ; Madam, faid he fmiling, I am 
puzled, but you have not hit upon the Matter. The Queen then filling out a Bumper, and pre- 
fsnttng it to the King, Since I am deceived, faid Ihe, you ought to be joyful. Why joyful, laid 
the King? Becaufe, anfwered the Queen, only one Ti peyit hath hitherto appeared in your 
Kingdom: And you have dilcovered another as pundual as he is. On this Account, I with you 
Joy. The Knowledge of this is worth all the Pains you have been at: For upon the Virtue 
of your Officers, depends the Happinefs of your State. This Anfwer at once furprized and 
pleafed the King. He difeovered bis Satisfaction to the Queen, and told her that there was 
indeed no other Ti peyu. You gueffed right, continued he, for it was he who palled by. The 
thing took Air, and did honour to the Queen. 

Ling kong, the King of Tfi, at firft married Slung hi of the Kingdom of Lu. By her he had I ovc of . of; 
a Son named Quang, whom he defigned fhould be his Succeflor. Shing ki being dead, Lin* tice in a J 
kong took two Daughters of the Prince of Song-, the cider Chong tfe, as his Wife; the younger ^ ee “- 
Tong tfe , as his Concubine. Tong tfe endeavoured to fet afide Signing from the Succelfion, and to 
fubftitute in his Room Tfu, the Son of Queeen Chong tfe , her Sifter. Tong tfe actually fucceeded 
in perfuading Ling kong to agree to this Change, but the Queen Chong tje endeavoured to dif- 
fuade him from it, by representing that it was contrary to Cuftom, and that thefe Experiments 
had always fatal Confequences. Spang, laid fhe, is the elder, he is appointed to fucceed, and 
why fhould he be degraded without any Reafbn ? This is deliberately feeking for Misfortunes. 

If I repent of it, anfwered the King, that is my Bufinefs. Chong tfe in vain oppofed it after 
this, and was ridiculed, as oppofing the Advancement of her own Son. Ling kong pufhed on by 
the intriguing Tong tfe, declared Spang to be degraded from his Rank, appointed Tu to fucceed 
him, and gave him Kau lyew for his Governor. Some time after, when Ling kong fell fick, and 
was at the Point of Death, Kau lyew made feme Steps to prepare the Subjeds for the advancement 
of Tu, but did not meet with the defired Succels, for the Eyes of Ling kong were fcarcely doled, 
when Tfoi jku cut the Throat of Kau lyew, and placed Spang upon the Throne. It was then 
teen, that the Queen Chong tfe was in the Right; and every one praifed her Equity and Wifdorn. 

Kong fling tfe pi, of the Kingdom of Lu, having iuterr’d his elder Brother, was touched, and 
even wearied out with the Lamentations of his Siller in Law. Prefenting himfelf before the 
Gate of the Widow’s Apartment, with a defign to comfort her, he told her by way of Compli¬ 
ment, that file ought to moderate her Affliction, for he would take care that file fhould be again 
happily married. However, he let feveral Years pals without minding his Promile. The King 
of S/i having offered to make him one of his Minifters, he confulted with his Sifter in Law, if he 
lhould accept of it or not. No! anfwered Hie, you ought not. But why ought I not, replies 
Tfe pit Do you afk why, faid file? My Hufband was fcarce buried, when you came and told me 
by wav of Comfort, That you would marry me again. This was ridiculoufly unfeafonable, 
and a flagrant Violation of the Rites. My Mourning has been over for feveral Years, and you 
have neither done nor faid any thing, in order to know my prefent Difpofition, This is not nCl¬ 
ing like a Man of Senfe. Can a Man who is capable of thefe Kind of Faults, fuftain with 
Honour, the Poll of a Minifter,? For my Share, I think lie cannot. 

If you wanted to be married again, anfwered Tje pi, why did you not tell me fo yourfclf ? 

A Woman ought never to make thefe Kind of Advances, anfwered the Widow: They upon 
whom Hie depends, ought to make them for her. Befides, what I have faid, does not proceed 
from the Defire I have to a fecond Marriage, for it has always been my Averfion. It is only to 
make you fenfible, how incapable you are of the Poll that is offered you. A Man, who pretends 
to judge of Colours with his Eyes Unit, mull be deceived. Is not this true ? I tell you Sir, the 
Cafes are parallel. If a Man like you, who does not underftand even the moft common Things 
of Life, fhould pretend to be a Minifter of State, he cannot fail to draw down upon himfelf 
the Curfes of Men, and the Chaftifement of Tycn. Beware of this, and take my Advice, not 
to accept of the Poll. 

Tfe pe did not mind his Sifter in Law, whom he heard only by way of Amufement, He 
accepted of the Poll of Minifter, and before the Year was expired, lie died under the Hands 
of an Executioner. When he was dying, he did Juftice to the Zeal aad the Wifdom of his 
Sifter in Law, wliofe Advice he had looked upon as a Piece of Female Revenge. 

Ngay mng, King of Wey , feeing the Hereditary Prince at an Age of having Children, caufed a Widow's 
young Ladies to be fought out, who might be raifed to the Rank of his Wives. Amongft tliofe ( " r 
who were brought to Court, there was one that pleafed Ngay vang, who fent the others to the s °" 

Palace of the Hereditary Prince, and caufed her to enter into his own. Tu ettl , a Lord of the 
Court, told this Fad to his Mother. That is impoffible, faid file, it is a ftrange Diforder. You 
ought tooppofeit ftrenuoufly. Alas! The Kingdom has,,powerful Enemies, whole Forces are 
vaftly fuperior to hers. A perfed Virtue may fupply feme Deficiency in Point of Strengththis 
has frequently happened : But what mull: become of a State, whole Prince is deftitute both of 
Strength and Virtue? The poor Prince does not perceive, for want of Underftanding, he does 
not perceive the Wrong lie does. You, and your Colleagues, ought to make him fenfible of it. 

The Intereft of your Families being joined to the Welfare of the State, you have a double Obli- . 
gation upon you, to admoniili him, that you may prevent; as much as lies in your Power, the 
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Confequences of fuch an Injuftice. If others are too cowardly to fpeak out, you, my Son, on^ ; : 
not to be wanting in your Duty. Speak out, this is a Duty you owe to the Prince, of whom 
you are a Servant, and to the State of which you area Member. 

Te eul, animated by his Mother’s Words, fought a favourable Opportunity of difcourfing with 
the Prince. But before it prefented, he was fent ‘to the Court of Tf, upon a preffing Negotiation. 
His Mother feeing that her Son had left the Court, without being able to fpeak with the Prince, 
caufed herfelf to be carried to the Gate of the Palace. There fhe lifted aloft a Petition as ufual’ 
the Contents of which were, The Widow of Kyo yo has fomewhat at Heart, which troubles 
her. She wants to commmunicate it to his Majejly. The King ordered Are fhould be introduced 
to his Prefence. As foon as fhe entered, addreffing herfelf to the King, Sir, Paid fhe, your Ser¬ 
vant has always heard the exadt Obfervance of the Rites, efpecially of thofe due from Man to 
Woman, reckoned among thofe things that are of the greateft Importance to the Good of a 
State. Our Sex has commonly more Softnefsthan Refolution. Doubtlefs on that Account it is, 
that the Rites ordain, that Maidens fhould be early married. Fifteen Years of Age is the com¬ 
mon Time of betrothing, and twenty, of confummating the Marriage. But according to theie 
tame Rites, when a Maiden, receives the Prefents that are made her, fire is looked upon as the 
Spoufe of him, on whofe Account fhe accepts them. There are certain Ceremonies to be od- 
ferved on this Head ; and in all Times, our wifeft Princes have given the Pattern ; Experience, 
having often fiiewn us that thereon depends the Happinefs and the Unhappinefs of States. 
As much as Ton Jhan contributed to eflablifh the ITya Dynafty, fo much did Mo hi promote its 
Ruin. We may fay the fame thing of Sin and Tan hi, with Regard to the Shang Dynafty : And 
of Toy tfe and Pau tfe , with Regard to the Chew Dynaftv. Yet you, Sir, contrary to the Rites, 
take to yourfelf a Wife who was deftined for your Heir; and without remembering that 
your Kingdom is furrounded with powerful Neighbours, and cannot fubfift if the leaft Confuiion 
happen, you yourfelf are introducing a Diforder. 

The King having attentively heard this Remonftrance: I am in the Wrong , faidhe: And 
immediately he caufed the Woman he defigned to keep for himfelf, to remove to the Apartment 
where the Wives of the Piereditary Prince were. Pie gave a confiderable Prefent to this Widow, 
who alone had the Courage to admonifh him. And when Yu eul had returned from executing 
his Ccmmiffion, he advanced him from the Regard he had to his Mother, Ever after that time, 
Ngay vang applied himfelf a great deal more to, and was more exaft in, all his Duties. Pie 
eftablifhed fuch Order in his Houfhold and in his Kingdom, that his Neighbours, tho’ powerful, 
and very ill affe&ed towards him, durft never attack him. This Aftion did a great deal of ho¬ 
nour to the virtuous Mother of Yu eul . 

A young Woman of Shin, was promifed to a young Man of Fong. When they were both 
marriageable, the young Man and his Relations came to demand the young Lady, but without 
making the regulated Prefents,or obferving the Ceremonies; fo that the betrothed Spoufe refufed to 
leave her Father’s Houfe. As they were preffing her to get over thefe Formalities. It is a com¬ 
mon Saying, anfwered fhe, That a good Beginning is of Importance in all Undertakings ; and that 
a Fault which at firft appears fight , may have fatal Confequences. What holds true, continued 
fhe, in every thing, can it prove falfe in Marriage ? Were not the Duties betwixt Man and Wife, 
the firft that fubfifted among Mankind? And are they not the moft important of all the Duties of 
civil Life? Befides, the End of Marriage is to lupport Families, and as much aspoffible, to perpetu¬ 
ate the Honours preferibed by the Rites to our Anceftors, by giving them Pofterity. But it is a 
common and a true Saying, That the Water , whofe Spring is muddy, can never have a clear 
Stream. Threfore I never ffiall marry againft the Rites. A Law-fuit was then commenced, 
and fhe fufiered a great deal, but fhe continued obftinate, in faying, that (lie would rather part 
with her Life, than give her Confent. So fhe lived a Maid all her Life. 

Pe i, the Daughter of Swen kong. King of Lu, was promifed to Kong quang , the Prince of 
Song. The time appointed for the Nuptials being come, Kong quang did not himfelf come to 
take away Pe /, and was fatisfied with fending a Nobleman as his Proxy. But Pe i refufed to go 
along with him; tho’ at laft, in Obedience to her Father and Mother, fire confented. At the 
End of three Months, the Prince of Song having performed the ufual Ceremonies, of feeing his 
new Spoufe in the Hall of his Anceftors, he wanted to confummate the Marriage. But Pe i i'e- 
fiifed to allow him, becaufe he had not obferved the Rites in fetching her away. In order to in¬ 
duce her to confent, he was obliged to procure a preffing Order from the King her Father, and 
the Queen her Mother. ' Ten Years after, Are became a Widow. In this State of Life, as be¬ 
fore, Are preferved always an extreme Attachment to the Rites. 

One Night her Palace being on Fire; Save yourfelf. Madam, cried one, the Fire gains Ground. 
According to the Rites, anfwered Are, a Woman in my Condition, ought not to appear even in 
her Hall, without two of her Maids of Honour. I wait for them, and then I will remove : 
The one came, but the other did not appear. They cried to the Princefs again, to fave herfelf, 
but Are would not confent till the laft Extremity: All tire Princes of that Age, praifed and 
admired her Conftancy. > "" 

. A Lady of Song, being married to a Native of Tfay, the Hufband was feized with a dange¬ 
rous Drfeafe. The Mother of the Wife, wanted to recal her Daughter home to her. No ! an- 
fwer’d the young Lady, I look upon this Accident that has happen’d to my Hufband, as hap¬ 
pening to myfelf. Befides, it is ufual for a Woman to live and die in the fame Houfe where fhe 
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has been once placed. I will take care not to remove, for a troublefome Diftemper with which 
my Hufband is unhappily feized. When our Relations are lick, if the Phylicians prefcribe for 
them the Herb Few and the Herb I, we immediately go to gather them ; and however noxious 
the Smell of thefe Herbs are, we fill our Hands with them, and'put them into our Bofotn if it 
is needful, in order to extract from them the Juice: Ought I to do lets for my Hulband i Every 
one praifed this young Woman; and her Mother made what fhe laid upon the Herbs Few and 
7, the Subjedt of an Ode which Hie compofed in her Praifes. 

Mong i, the Daughter of Wha, was promifed to Hyau kong, the Prince of j Tfi. This Prince 
frequently endeavoured to get the Bride home without lb many Ceremonies, but Hie would never 
confent to this. As Hyau kong delay’d making the nuptial Prefents, and doing the ulual 
Ceremonies, he was nick-named the Cbafie. This haftened him to defray the Expences of his 
Nuptials; and he came according to the Rites, in Perfon, to carry Mong i from the Houfe of her 
Father Wha. Mong i being informed three times, that Hyau kong was come in Perfon, fuffered 
herfelf to be conducted to her Spoufe’s Houfe. When fhe came thither, every thing palled ac¬ 
cording to the Rites, and her Delicacy had Realbn to be fatisfied. 

But feme Years after, Hyau kong going to Lyang Jye, wanted Mong i to go along with him; 
the Chariot which carried her over-turned, and broke in Pieces, yet Mong i was not wounded. 

Hyau kong immediately fent off one of the bell Chariots in his Equipage, to conduct her back to 
Ffi, for fear of feme other Accident happening to her. But this Chariot not being a Womans, 

Mong i would not go into it; and fpeaking through the Curtain which fhe had drawn up, to the 
Officer, who was fent to her by the King: A Woman of my Rank, faid fhe, never appears, even 
in a Hall, without her two Maids of Honour. Does Hie pals from one Apartment into another? 

She muff let the Noife, which Ihe makes on purpofe with the Ornaments of her Cloaths, to be 
heard. Tho’ Ihe feldom goes abroad; yet when fhe does, the Rites prefcribe what fhall be her 
Cloaths, and what her Equipage. All this is wifely eftablifhed, both for preferving exterior Appear¬ 
ances, as for keeping the Mind and the Heart upright. But this Chariot that is brought me, is not it! 

Order, and I cannot ufe it. To ftay longer here, is ftill worfe. Death is the Ipeedieft Courfe, 
and I will rather die than do any thing againft the Rites. The Officer galloped back, to report 
this Difcourfe to the King. A fuitable Chariot was immediately fitted up, in which Mongi re¬ 
turned to Ffu 

Chau vang , King of Ffil, going abroad in a Voyage of Pleafure, carried along with him one A ^ 
of his Wives, a Daughter of the King of 7/?. One Day, as he left her in a pretty agreeable to iacitfie an 
little Ifland, on the Banks of the great River Kyang, he received News, that the Water had rifett 
very high, all of a hidden. Upon this, he immediately difpatclied fome Lords, to bring the the Rites! 
Princels from the Place (lie was then in. Thefe Lords rode in Poft-hafte to the Princefs, to de¬ 
fire her to make all the hafte Hie could out of the Bland, and to repair to the Place where the 
King was, and whether they had Orders to condudt her. When the King calls for me, anfwered 
flie, he gives his Seal to them whom he fends off. Have you the Seal? The Fear, Ieaft the Wa¬ 
ters fliould overtake you, anfwered they, made us fet out in hafte, and negleft that Precaution. 

Then you muft return, anfwered file, for I won’t follow you without it. As they reprefented to 
her, that the Rife of the Water was very fudden, and in all Appearance would be very great; if 
they fliould return for the Seal, it would be impoflible for them to return in time. I fee plainly, 
anfwered flie, that by following you, I fave my Life, and by remaining here, I perifh, But to 
pafs over a Matter of fuch Importance, that I may efcape Death, would be to fail in Fidelity and 
Courage at the fame time. It is much better for me to die. They then fet out in hafte to get 
the Seal; but notwithftanding all the Diligence they ufed, the Bland was laid under Water when 
they returned, and the Princefs, with all her Attendants were drowned. The King regretted her 
mightily, but he yet more praifed her Fidelity and Conftancy. 

Pc kong, King of Fju, being dead, the King of 17 being informed of the Wifdom, Virtue, and 
Beauty of his Widow, fent off a Nobleman to her with a large Sum, two Diamonds of a vafl: 
value, and thirty Chariots welL equipt, to court her for his Wife. In the Life-time of my 
Spoufe, faid (he, while he was afting abroad, I did my beft to regulate the Infide of his Houle; 

I likewife was employed with his other Wives, in the Works that are proper for our Sex. At 
prefent, having loft my Hufband, I defign to pafs the Remainder of the Days that ‘Tyen fhall 
give me, near his Tomb. I know the Value of the Rank which your Mafter offers me : His 
Prefents to invite me, are magnificent, but I cannot accept of the Honour he offers me, without 
rendering myfelf unworthy of it; for it would make me forget my deceafed Hufband, whom I 
want to honour in Death as I ufed to do in Life. The Grief of having loft him, ought to have 
deprived me of Life; and it is failing in Point of Affedtion, that I have been able to furvive him : 

I often reproach myfelf for it, but I will take care not to forget myfelf fo far, as to marry ano¬ 
ther. Carry back your King’s Prefents, and retire yourfelf. The King of U, praifed the Refo- 
lution of this Princefs, and honoured her with the Name of (*) Chin ki. 

Ling vang, the King of Wey, died without leaving Children by the Queen his Wife, but left . 
a Son by another of his Wives of the fecond Order, who was immediately declared King. This of i-ulmiiiiy 
Promotion made no Alteration in the Mother, who knew how to preferve her Rank. She ho- >» the Wife, 
•noured and ferved the Queen Dowager, without in the leaft relaxing in her Cares. And the § n a cu " 
young King, after his Mother’s Example, did the fame. At the End of eight Years, the Queen King. 

Vol. I. „ ■ 7 x taking 

(*) Chin, lignifies Cliafte; Ki, a Queen, famous in firft Antiquity. 
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taking the Mother of this Prince afide, faid to her: I am charmed, both with the Manner in 
which you treat me, and the Care with which you inculcate on the Prince your Son, the fc mc 
Sentiments: Perhaps I have been in the Wrong to admit of your Services fo long, at leaft, it is 
now time to return you Thanks. Your Son is on the Throne; and it is not convenient, that 
the Mother of a King Ihould ferve in the Quality of a fecond Wife. I am a Widow without 
Children. It is enough for me, if I am fuffered to pafs the Remainder of my Days quietly here, 
I am positively refolved to quit this Apartment of Honour, to yeild it to you, and never enter 
into it but at certain times, that I may have the Happinefs to fee you. 

What are you telling me, anfwered the Mother of the young King? Give me Leave to fay, 
that you have not thought well of the Affair ; the King your Spoufe, and my Maffer, had the 
Misfortune to die young: A hard Fate for a Prince! He was notfo happy as to have a Son by his 
Wife; he had only one by me, who was but his Servant: This was another Matter of Grief to 
hint when he was dying. What S would you give him a third after his Death, by degrading his 
Wife, to honour his Servant ? Do you refled: upon this ? It is a common and a true Saying, that 
the Zeal of a good Subjed, and the Piety of a dutiful Son, ought never to relax with the Num¬ 
ber of Years. It is as little allowable for me to be weary of the Rank which I hold with Re¬ 
gard to you. It is my Duty to honour and to lerve you. If there is any Honour in having given 
a Succeffor to your Hufband, this Honour cannot free me from what I owe you, as his Wife. 

Do not let us talk more, anfwers the Queen, of what you and I were under the late King, my 
Hufband. His, and your Son, is now upon the Throne: Therefore, notwitbftanding the Frank- 
nefs with which you offer to pay me Honours and Services, I cannot accept of them, without 
doing a Kind of Injury to the Prince, in the Perfon of his Mother. 

The Concubine made no'Reply: But going to the King her Son, Sir, Lid (he, I have always 
heard, that a wife Man ought never to fuffer any thing that is irregular: Regularity, in my Opi¬ 
nion, partly confffts, in maintaining the ancient Rites, fo as that every one may keep their "proper 
Rank. Yet the Queen Confort of your Father, wants to quit her own Apartment, and preffes 
me to take upon me the Rank which fire holds at Court. This is preffing me to ad irregularly : 
But I will rather die than do it: And as I fee the Queen cannot be moved by my Remon- 
ffrances, I will move her by my Death. When fhe had fpoken thus, fhe put herfelf in a Pas¬ 
ture to give herfelf a mortal Blow, but fhe was prevented. The King then diffolving into Tears, 
endeavoured to appeafe her, but fhe would notconfent to live, till the Queen, being informed of 
her Refolution, promifed her, hut with regret, to prefer vc her own Rank, and to allow her to 
lerve and honour her, as formerly. All the World was furprized and charmed, to fee how for-, 
ward thefc two Women were to pay a mutual Deference, the one to the other. This deferves 
the Name of Wifdom, and of a Virtue worthy the Encomiums of all, Ages. 

A young Lady of lingular Beauty, and of approved Merit, loft her Hufband when fhe was 
very young. The richeft Men in the Kingdom courted her very earneftly, but all in vain. 
The King himfelf hearing of her Virtue and Beauty, courted her in form, and fent to her a 
great Officer, with the ordinary Prefents. Her Anfwer was as follows: My Hufband, tis true, 
loon left me a Widow, but I never will have another. I have wifhed to have followed him, but 
he has left me a Son whom I muft educate. Many have courted me, but all in vain j and when 
I thought myfelf delivered from their Importunities, the King himfelf renews them. Is it poffible 
frill to doubt, whether I will forget my deceafed Hufband, fo far as to take another, and to iacri- 
fife my Duty to a.lplendid Fortune? I want to prove in good earneft, that I am not capable of 
fo much Meannefs, and to undeceive every qne, who does not know my Sentiments upon this 
Head.. . " 

After fire had fpoken in this Manner, ftie took a Mirror in one Hand, and a Razor in the other, 
and cut oft her own Note. Now, -fays fhe, I am punifhed, for having fuffered fo many People 
to doubt of my Refolution. Carry this Anfwer to the King, That if I do not put myfelf to 
Death, it is becaufe I have not Courage to leave my Son at fo tender an Age. What I have done, 
is fufficient, It was doubtlefs for my Beauty, that the King courted me. Tell him, that my 
Face is now only the Figure of Deformity and Uglinefs, and then he will eafffy deiiff. The 
Officer related to the King what he had icon. The Prince praifed the Refolution of the young 
Widow, gave her the Title of Kau king , and decreed her other Honours. 

A young Officer of Chin, married a Girl of fixteen Years of Age; but a War fuddenly 
breaking out foon after, he was obliged to ferve in the Campaign. Before he left his Wife, he 
Lid to her: It is uncertain whether I (hall live or die. How can I be fure that I {hall efcape the 
Dangers of this War? Heave you my Mother in Law, who has no other Child but me; in 
cafe I die, what fhall become of her? Do you promile-me, that you will take care of her? 
Yes, anfwers the Wife, I do promife. 

The Officer having actually died in the War, the young Widow took very great care of her 
Mother in Law, working Night and Day with her own Hands, that fhe might want for nothing. 
The three Years of Mourning being over, as Ihe was young and childlefs, her Father and Mo¬ 
ther wanted to bang her back to their Houfe, that they might marry her a fecond Time, but 
Ihe rejected the Propofil with great Refolution. Faithfulnefs and Juftice, faid Ihe to them, are 
oui piincipal Duties; when you married me, yqu yourfelves recommended nothing to me, fo 
much as Affection and Obedience to my Hulband. But you know that that dear Man when he 
went to the War, where he loft his Life, exprefs’d to me the Uneafinefs his Piety gave him, with 
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Regard to what fhould become of his Mother in cafe fhe loft him j and a Iked me if I would pro¬ 
mile him to take care of her. This I promiled; but befides my promife, there is a Duty incum¬ 
bent on a Daughter in Law, to ferve her Mother in Law. My Hufband’s Death, far from freeing 
me from this Duty, puts me under frelh Obligations to perform it. Not to dilcharge it would ren¬ 
der me guilty of Unfaichfulnefs and Injuftice, my deareft Hufband will pafs for an undutiful 
Son, who had neglected to provide effectually for the Support of his Mother, and who lightly 
trufted to a faithful Wife. Let me die rather than expofe my Hufband or my felf to fuch Re¬ 
proaches. 

The Father and the Mother, feeing the Daughter refolute, fpoke no more of marrying her a 
fecond Time. The Mother in Law liv’d 28 Years longer, file fupplying her Neceffities, and diligently ' 
ferving her, to her laft Breath. And after her Death, the paid her the laft Duties, and omitted 
nothing with Regard to the appointed Ceremonies. The Conftancy, Faithfulnefs, and Diligence 
of this Widow in ferving her Mother in Law, procured hera great deal of Efteem. The Magiftrate 
of Whay yang related them at Court, and the then reigning Emperor, lent her forty Pounds 
Weight of Gold, gave her the Title of (*) Hyaufu , and decreed her other Honours. 

Fit vong King of Lu, having gone to pay his Homages to the Emperor Snoen gang , caufed his 
eldeft Son Ko, and his fecond Son Hi, to attend him. Svsen vang had no great Notion of the 
elder of thefe two Brothers, but took a great liking for the younger, fo that he appointed him 
Succeffor to the King his Father. In effedt, when Fit kong died. Hi mounted his Throne, and 
reigned under the Name of I kong. He had a Son who was afterwards King, and named Hyan 
kong , but his Name in his infancy was Cbing, This Child being yet in his Cradle, PS yu the 
Son of (a) Ko, formed a Faction in the Kingdom, kill’d his Uncle I kong who was then reigning, 
caufed himfelf be proclaimed King by his Party, and broke into the Palace ; that he might dil- 
patch the little Cbing. 

At the firft Noife of this Affault, the Governcfs of the young Prince ftript him of his Cloaths, A Loyal 
and put them upon her own Child, whom lhe laid in the Royal Cradle. The Rebels kill’d Nurle - 
this Child, and being psrfwaded that it was Prince Cbing, neglected the Reft, fb that the Go- 
vernefs eteaped with the young Prince in her Arms. She fcarce got out of the Palace when file 
met one of the great Lords of the Kingdom 5 who was Uncle by the Mother’s fide to the young 
Prince. Governefs, faid this Lord to her a-part, is my Nephew Cbing dead ? No 1 Sir, Lid fhe, 
here he is, I have put my own Son into the Prince’s Cradle, and they have Murdered the One 
inftead of the Other. This Nobleman then gave the Governefs an Opportunity to efcapc fafely 
with the Prince: He remained concealed for eleven Years ; at the end of which, all the great 
Men of Lu unamimoully addreft the Emperor that Pc yu fliould be put to Death; and the young 
Prince railed to the Throne of his Father. The Emperor’s Confent being obtained Cbing was 
acknowlegcd King of Lit. When his Acceflion to the Throne was celebrated, the Governefs, 
who had faved his Life at the expence of her own Blood, was not forgotten. 

After Cbing vang King of Pjii had mounted the Throne, he placed himfelf upon an Emi- a Modcft 
nence, where he might fee all the Women who were appointed to Lodge in his Palace pafs by'. >' a «ng Lady. 
Every one railed their Eyes to him, fome more, and fome lefs boldly, that they might look at 
the Prince as they paffed. One Woman named PfS vu, always keept her Eyes upon the Ground 
and modeftly palled by without giving the lcaft fign of Curiofity or Uneafinefs. Cbing vang be¬ 
ing ftruclt with this Modefty, and wanting to amufe himfelf a little j Young Beauty, who are 
palling by, faid he, I beg you would give me one Glance. Pfe vft did not feetn to hear him but 
went on, her Eyes being ftill fix’d on the Ground: Cbing vang would not reft here; One Glance, 
laid he, and I will make you my Wife; but Pjd vu never raifed her Eyes. The Prince added, that 
he would give her a certain Sum of Money, and raife her Family. His Promifes never moved 
her; At laft Cbing vang came down from the Eminence, that he might approach and talk more 
conveniently to her. What, faid he, I offer to make you my Wife, together with other Ad¬ 
vantages, if you will look at me as you go by, yet you obftinately refufe to do it. Do you 
then put fo high a Price upon your Looks. 

Great Sir, anfwer’d Pfe vii gravely, Balhfulnefs and Modefty are the Ornaments of our Sex; 

I thought it was again ft Decency, and againft my Duty, to raife my Eyes to look at you on the 
Eminence whereon you was placed. This at firft made me keep my Eyes on the Ground : If 
I had raifed them afterwards on the magnificent Promifes you were pleafed to make me, I then 
had a died from Ambition and Intereft, and facrififed my Duty to thefe two Pafllons, and thereby 
render’d myfelf unworthy the Honour you did me. Thefe are my Excufes, and the Motives of 
my Conduct. Clung vang, being charmed with her Anfwer, took her for his Wife. 

q J /i declared War againft Lit The Army of 7/? encamping on the Frontiers of Lit, the 
Centinels law a Woman, who was holding one Child in her Arms, and dragging another after 
her by the Hand, flying towards the Mountains. Some Soldiers running after her, lhe quitted 
the Child lhe was carrying, took up the other and redoubled her Pace. The Child whom fhe 
had quitted, followed at a Diftance, and cried fo pitifully that it was enough to melt the Hearts 
of the Soldiers; the Woman however fled without once looking back. The General of the 
Army of Pfi who was hard by, a Ik’d the Child, whom they took up, if the Woman who fled 
was his Mother. The Child anfwer’d that lhe was. They then alk’d, if the Child whom the 
Mother. carry’d away was his elder or younger Brother. The Child reply’d that he was no 

Brother 

(*) Hyan filial Piety. FA a Woman who is, or has been Married. (a) It is Kia in the French. 
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Brother of his. The General’s Curiofity was raifed ; and he ordered two Horfemen to gallop 
after the Woman full Speed, and to bring her back, which was immediarcl-y -doire. 

When (he came up ; Whofe is that Child, faid the General to her, whom you carry in your 
Arms ; and whofe is the Child whom you dropt when you fled r The Child 1 carry, anfwer’d 
Ihe is the Child of my elder Brother, and the Child I left behind me is my own Son ; finding 
myfelf clofely purfued and defpairing to be able tofave both, I quitted my own Child. Howl 
faid the General, can any thing be dearer to aMother than her own Child ? Did you quit your 
own, to fave your Brother’s Son. My Lord, anfwer’d the Woman, I thought it was my Duty 
to facrifife my Tendernefs, and my private Intereft, to the common good of my Family. If by 
following another Courfe, I had efcaped from your Soldiers, and laved m y Son, by quitting my 
Brother’s Child, I muft have been look’d upon as an interefted Perfon: And then adieu to my 
Reputation. Our Prince and all his Subje&s have a mortal Hatred of all Self-intereft. 

Upon this Anfwer; the General caufed the Van of his Army, which was then advancing, 
to halt: told the Woman that Ihe might return Home with her Son and her Nephew; and 
immediatly difpatched an Otficer to the Court of Tfi, with this Letter to his Prince. 

“ Your Majefty has committed to me the Conqueffi of Lit: But I take the Liberty, to re- 
“ prelent to you, before I engage my felf farther in that Enterprize: That it is not time to under- 
“ take it. Even the Country-women of this Kingdom know and obferve the Maxim of facri- 
“ fifing all private Intereft to the publick Good ; what kind of Men therefore muft the great 
« Men of the Kingdom, and the Officers of War, be ? The Officer whom I fend with this, 

<< w m relate to your Majefty an Adventure which proves what I had the Honour to write to 
“ you.” 

Upon this Letter and the Recital of the Story, an Order came for the Army to retire. The 
King of Lit being imformed of what part, made handfome Prefents to. this Woman, and gave 
her the Surname of ( *)Iney . The Chinefe Hiftorian has here the following Exclamation ; Be¬ 
hold the force of perfect Difintereftednefs, it having faved, by means of a Country Woman, a 
whole Kingdom. 

Under the Reign of Sweng vang, as the Horfe Guards were fcouring the Country, they met 
with the Body of a Man newly flain, and at Jfome Paces from the Body, two Brothers, whom 
they took to be the Authors of the Murder. The Affair coming to be examined into, it was 
found that the Deceafedhad receiv’d but one Wound; from whence they concluded, that he had 
not been ftruck at all by one of the two Brothers. The Queftion then was, which of them had 
given him his mortal Wound. This was a difficult Point to clear up; for the elder Brother faid, 
’Twas I. The younger on the contrary mantained, that his elder Brother was innocent, and that 
he alone was Guilty. The inferior Tribunals carried the Affair before the Minifter who made 
his Report to the Emperor. 

To let both free, faid the Prince, would be to pardon the Murderer and to countenance a Crime. 
To condemn them both to Death, would be againft the Law, fince it appears from the Wound 
that one of them is innocent: A Thought is come into my head ; their Mother muft know them 
better than any body elfe. One of them muft die, but which of them, is the Queftion. This 
is the Point, for which we muft have recourfe to their Mother. The Minifter having caufed the 
Mother to be called; One of your Sons, faid he, has killed a Man and his Guilt muft be expiated 
by his Death; each of them excufeshis Brother and takes the Crime upon himfelf. The Affair 
has been brought before the Prince, who has pronounced Sentence of Death againft one of 
them, but has referred it to you which, of the two fhall die. 

The poor Woman diffolving into Tears; If there is a Necefiity, fays file, that one of them 
muft die, let it be the younger. The Minifter having caufed her to put her anfwer in Writing, did' 
not fail to teftify his Surprize how (lie came to prefer the elder; contrary to the ufual Cuftom of 
Women, who generally love their youngeft Children heft. He therefore told her that he was 
curious to know why ffie behaved in that Manner. _ 

My Lord anfwered ffie, of thefe two Brothers, the younger only is my Son, the elder being 
of a former Wife; but I promifed to my deceafed Huffiand, that I would look upon him as my 
own Son, and hitherto I have been as good as my Word. But to lave the younger and not the 
elder would be to break that Word ; and to liften only to the Dictates of interefted Tendernefs. 
The Choice I have made, tho’ I think it is a right one, - has coft me dear. Thefe laft Words 
were interrupted with Sighs and Sobs. The Minifter himfelf could fcarce refrain from Tears, 
and went away to make his Report to the King, who, in Confideration of the Mother, whole 
Virtue and generous Difintereftednefs he highly praifed, pardoned both the Brothers. 

One of the Country Literati having a Poll: at Court, left his Wife at home. A Neighbour 
of his laid hold on this Occafion to enter into a Criminal Correfpondence with her; but 
knowing that her Hulband was expefted every Hour back, he feem’d to fear leaft the Intrigue 
Ihould be difeovered at his Return, and he exprefs his Refentment by fome fatal Blow. I will 
take care of that, anfwer’d the Wife, for I defign to prepare a poifoned Wine, of which I will 
make him. drink. The Hulband returned in a few Days, and his Wife talked to him thus, 
You have been much fatigued, and you muft reft yourfelf, I have got fome Wine for you, there 
is not much of it, but it is excellent in its kind. Bring thatFiaggon, continued line to her Maid, 
and let. my Hulband tafte a little of that Wine. The Servant was much puzzled what to do ; 


(*) /, fignifies Difintereftednefs, a difinterefted Perfon ; Ney, the generous Sifter, 
yonngcil Siller, ns if we ihould fay, a difinterefted Siller, or 
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fhe knew that the Wine was poifoned, {he had not the Heart to diipatch her Matter, nor would 
fhe difcover her Miftrefs’s Crime. At laft Ihe fell on an Expedient which was, to let the Flag- 
gon fall on purpofe, and the Wine to run about the Floor. Her Matter who was naturally paf- 
ttonate and ignorant of the Service flie had.done him, ufed her very ill feveral Days after; and her 
Miftrefs, fearing leaft flie fhould difcover her, found feveral Pretexts to beat her cruelly, defigning 
to kill her, by her Blows. 

While all this was doing, the Huiband being inform’d by one of his Brothers, about his Wife’s 
Conduit, and the Poifon which {lie was faid to have prepared for him, began to reflect upon 
what pais’d in his Houfe, when he returned home, and to look on it as a ttrong Proof of the 
Truth of the Information. He caufed his Wife to be beaten to Death with thofe very Rods, 
which flie had employ’d to murder her Maid* He then afk’d the Girl why flie had not dis¬ 
covered the Truth rather than to fufter her felf to be ufed fo ill. I took care not to do that, 
anfwer’d flie, for thereby my Miftrefs mutt have loft both her Life and her Character, and I 
chofe to die my felf rather than that fhould happen. Her Matter, partly from Eftecm and partly 
out of Gratitude for having faved his Life, wanted to take her for his Wife, but flie would not 
confent. My Miftrefs dy’d fhamefully, ikid flie, and I ought not to furvive her; how dare I 
prefume to take her Place? No l I will rather kill my felf. He Matter was then ihtisfied with 
making her confiderable Prefents, and endeavouring to marry her agreeably. When the Thing 
was known in the Neighbourhood, a great Number courted her for Marriage. 

A rich Man named Chuyay having loft his Wife, who left him only a Daughter very young, a generous 
married again. Having fome very fine Pearls, he gave them to his fecond Wife, who made Cornea be- 
them into Bracelets, and fix Years after Chuyay dy’d in aftrange Country. His Wife in the Excefs daughter 
of her Grief and Lamentation, threw aiide her Bracelets of Pearls, which a young Girl and a Mo- 
of nine Years of Age, her Daughter by a former Huiband, took up from the Ground, and with- £,ier in La ' v - 
out any bodies Knowledge put them into a Box, in which her Mother kept her looking Glafs, 
and other little Affairs which flie did not ufe during the time of her Mourning. When her 
Brothers and other Frien.ds heard of herHulband’s Death, they vifited the Widow, and then 
they were all to fet out in fearch of the Body of the Deceas’d ; that they might carry it to the 
Burying-place of his Anceftors. When they were on their Journey, they came to a Cuftom- 
Houfe, where it was Death to every Perfon in whole Poflefiion any Pearls fhould be found. The 
Box [which it feems the Widow had carried a long with her] being learch’d, the Pearl Bracelets 
were found in it. The Crime is evident, laid the Officer of the Cuftoms, we mutt now know 
who is the Criminal. (*) T'ju being afraid for her Mother in Law to whom the Box belonged, 
addreffing her lelf to the Officer, It is I, faid flie, who ought to be puniflied, you need feek for 
no other Criminal. How can that be, faid the Officer who was obliged to make a verbal Tryal 
of it. When my Father dy’d, anfwer’d Tfu, my Mother in Law threw the Bracelets away, and I 
thinking they were of Value, gathered them up and put them into this Box without her Know¬ 
ledge. The Declaration of rf/fi was reported to the Mother in Law, who immediately came . 
running to know how Matters flood. Yes, my Mother, laid the Girl, you threw away thefe 
Bracelets, and with your Knowledge, I gathered them up and put them into this Box. They 
are now fiezed at this Cuftom-houfe, for which Crime the Law infli&s the Pains of Death, and 
I ought to fuffer. lju was lo confident in what Ihe afferted, that her Mother in Law almoft be- ' 
liev’d Ihefpoke the Truth. 

However, thro’ Tendernefs and Compaffion, Ihe intempted the Officer who had taken the 
Evidence of 7/z?. Sir, faid flie, I beg you would hear me; My Daughter is not guilty, and you 
are not to regard what flie fays. The Bracelets belong to me, and not to her : When my Huf- 
band died, I put them into this Box: Grief, Cares, and Fatigues, made me forget where they 
were, fo that I am guilty, and ought to be punilhed. No, anfwered the Daughter refolutely, it 
was I who locked up the Bracelets: It was I, replied the Mother; my Daughter fpeaks only thus 
out of Affadtion for me, and to fave me at the Expence of her own Life. My Lord, anfwered 
the Girl, My Mother, out of Compaffiion for me, has taken upon herfelf a Crime, of which llie 
is not guilty, and expofes her own, to fave my Life. In Ihort, neither being able to vanquilh the 
other in this generous Combat, they embraced one another mutually, endeavouring to get the 
better by their Sighs and Tears. All the Relations were in Tears at this Sight, the mod indiffe¬ 
rent Spectators could not forbear weeping, and even the Commiflary of the Cuftom-Houfe, let 
the Papers drop from his Hands. 

The Prefident of this Tribunal himfelf faid weeping, Behold, an amiable Genetofity of 
a Mother and a Daughter. Their Difpute is which Ihall die. As for me, I will fuffer Death 
myfelf, if there is Occafion, rather than condemn either the one or the other. He then threw 
the Pearls on the Ground, fent off the whole Company, and ranked this Crime among thofe 
whole Authors are unknown. The Company held on in their Journey; and feme time after it 
was known, that the Girl of nine Years of Age had locked up the Pearls, without any one’s 
Knowledge. Thereby the generous Affection of the "Tfu } and her Mother in Law, was the more 
valued. 

The above Examples are tranflated from an ancient Colledtion, whole Author lived 2000 
Years ago. 

(*) This was the Name of the young Girl, who was then thirteen Years of Age. 
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Lye nyu, or, the Uluftrious Women. 

If we were to perufe the particular Hiftories of their Cities, we might find many more ; f or 
as I have mentioned eliewhere, the Cuftom in China , is for each City to print the Hiftory and 
Annals of its own Diftridt 

Thefe Hiftories are divided into different Chapters, according to their different Contents. The 
firft exhibits a Map of the Place, with its Situation after their Fafhion ; another enumerates the 
Commodities produced by their Country: And a third, points out the Tribute that is paced to 
the Emperor. The fourth, the Number of Families it contains. The fifth, the ancient Monu¬ 
ments, if there are any fuch, in the Diftrict: And the laft Chapters, the illuftrious Men or Wo¬ 
men, diftinguifhed by their extraordinary Merit, or any fhining In fiance of Virtue. 

The great Number of thefe pretended Heroines, which they mention, are young Widows, 
who put themfelves to Death to avoid a fecond Marriage, to whom they were to be forced. 

We likewile fee Examples of many others, who were difiinguiflied by their filial Piety, by 
their Modefiy, and by the Conftancy with which they fuffered Death even in the Flames, rather 
than to run the leaft Rifque of being difhonoured. 

As all we propofe, in relating thefe different Hiftories, is to give the Reader a Knowledge of 
the Manner and Learning of the Chinefe Nation, and of the Heroifm attributed to the Fair Sex, 
we thought it beft to confine ourfelves to thefe few Examples, and the rather fo, becaufe in the 
Books which we have mentioned, the Stories are much of the fame kind, and generally told in a 
dry tedious Manner. 
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T HERE are three principal Setts in the Empire of China : i. The Sett of the Threerei;gf . 

Learned, who follow the Doftrine of the ancient Books, and look upon Confucius ons among 
as their Matter: 2 . That of the Difciples of Lau kptn , which is nothing but a Mix- thc Chh,e J‘- 
ture of Extravagance and Impiety: And 3 . That of Idolaters, who worfhip a God 
called Fo or Foe, whofe Opinions were brought from the Indies into China, about 32 Years after 
the Crucifixion of Chriji . 

Of thefe Setts, the firft only make Profeflion of a regular Study, in order to advance them- 
felves to the Degrees and Dignities of the Empire, by means of Merit, Wit, and Learning, pro¬ 
per for the Condutt of Life, and the Government of the Empire. 

The fecond has degenerated into a Kind of Magic and Enchantment; for the Difciples of 
this Sett, pretend to the Art of making Gold, and of rendering Perfons immortal. 

The third is nothing but a Heap of Fables and Superftirions maintained by the Bonzas, who 
deceive the People, under the falfe Appearance of Piety: They have introduced the Belief of 
the Meiempfycofis, or Tranfmigration of Souls, and promile more or lefs Happinefs, in Pro¬ 
portion to the Liberality that is (hewn to themfelves. 

That I may give fame Information concerning thefe different Setts, I ftiall follow the Order 
of Time in which they took their Rife, and obferve their Progrels fucceffively amongft the Peo¬ 
ple. In doing which, I Avail relate nothing but what is taken from the Chinefe Hiftory, or the 
Memoirs of Perfons of Judgment and Sincerity, who.are well verfed in the Language and Learn¬ 
ing of China , where they have fpent rnottr Part of their Lives. Nor ftiall I aft any other Part 
than merely that of an Hittorian, who confines himfelf to plain Fatts 5 without entering into 
Difcuffions, which have already afforded Matter for fo many Volumes, andoccafioned Divifions, 
the Conference whereof have been fatal to thc Propagation of the [Rotnijh] Faith in this vatt 
Empire. 

Of the Worfhip of the Ancient Chinefe. 

I T is a common Opinion, and alraoft univerfally received, amongft thofe who have fearched Origin ofthe 
after the Original of this ancient Empire, that the Sons of Noah having difperfed themfelves^ gi ^ ed 
over the Eaftern Parts of Afa, fome of his Defcendants penetrated into China , about 200 Years e,Sl ° n ‘ 
after the Deluge, and there founded this vaft Monarchy; that thefe firft Planters inftrntted by 
Tradition, concerning the Grandeur and Power of the Supreme Being, taught their Children, 
and through them their numerous Pofterity, to fear and honour the Sovereign Lord of the 
Univerfe, and to live according to the Principles of the? Law of Nature, engraven in their 
(a) Plearts. t _ 

Of this, we find Traces in thofe ancient and valuable Books, which the Chinefe call, by way Chfatfi Ca- 
of Eminence, The five Volumes-, being the Cannonical, or Claffical Books of the higheft Rank, 
which they look upon as the Source of all their Science and Morality. 

However, thofe Books are not profeffed Treatifes of Religion, purpofely made to inftrutt the 
People j for they only contain Part of their Hiftory. The Authors do not attempt to prove what 
they advance, but only draw natural Confequences from Principles already allowed, confidering 
thofe Opinions as fundamental Truths, on which all the reft are built. For which Reafon, by 
the Doftrine contained in thefe Books, we are beft able to difeover the Syftem of Religion 
among the Chinefe , and what was the real Objett: of their Worfhip. 

Upon a general View it appears, that theDrift of thefe Claflical Books, was to maintain Peace and’*’’ 1 ? 1 . 1 ' Dlifc 
Tranquillity in the State, by a Regulation of Manners, andanexaft Obedience to the Laws: And poI,tlC!il ‘ 

1 that 


(a) I cannot but take Notice here, of the Splutter this Au. 


thor makes in accounting fo often in t 
Original of the Religion of the Conflicts 
which once began fcrioufly to cultivate the 


for the from the bare Oblervat 


(ithout the Help of any Tradition oi 
of A r j«b, by the mere Light of Rc;i' 


tain to a Knowledge of thc Deity and his Attributes, 


Sciences and fearch Nature 


Courfe of Nature; cfpecially if as he fuppofes the Law 


of this Species of Men, fo allow Reafon to be of lb much Vie, 
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that to attain this End, the ancient Chincfe judged two Things neceflary to be obferved* 
viz. The D odes of Religion, and the Rules of good Government. 

*The chief Objefl of their Worfhip, is the Supreme Being, the Lord and Sovereign Principle of 
Wohfip all Things; whom they adored under the Name either of Shangti, that is Supreme Emperor, 

skang ti or or gW which with the Chincfe , fignifiesthe fame thing: Tyen, fay the Interpreters, is the Spirit 
%*"• thatprefides in Heaven , becaufe Heaven is the moji excellent Work produced by this fir ft Caufe. It is 
taken alfo for the material Heavens; the Senfe being, to be determined by the Subject to which 
it is applied : The Chincfe fay, that the Father is the Tyen of the Family; the Viceroy, the 1yen 
of the Province; and the Emperor, thc.Tyen of the Kingdom, &c. They likewife honour, but 
with a fubordinate Worlhip, inferior Spirits, depending on the Supreme Being ; which according 
to them, prefide over Cities, Rivers, Mountains, &c. 

If from the Beginning of the Monarchy, they applied themfelves to Aftronomy, their View * 
in oblerving the Stars, was only to be acquainted with their Motions, and to folve the Appearan¬ 
ces of the vifible lyen, or Heaven. Neither do we find that in thofe early Times, they minded 
to fearch into the Conduct and Secrets of Nature : fuch over curious Enquiries having been ex- 
prelsly forbidden, for fear of giving Rife to dangerous Opinions and Syftems, inconfiftent with 
the Repofe of the Government, and Tranquility of the Public. 

Bafis of their As for their Politics, which confifted in maintaining Regularity and Purity of Manners, they 
Politics. reduced them to this Ample Maxim: ‘That thofe who command, Jhould imitate the Conduct of 
Tyen, in treating their Inferiors as their Children ; and thofe who obey, ought to look upon their Supe¬ 
riors as their Fathers. 

if sw/;or But did they regard this Shang ti, or Tyen, who was the Object of their Worfhip, as an Intel- 
Twi ]btfan ligent Being, the Lord and Creator of Heaven, Earth, and all Things ? Is it not likely, that their 
intelligent y ows and Homage were addreffed to the vifible material Heaven; or at leaf!;, to a Celeftial 
elllS ' Energy void of Underftanding, infeparable from the very Matter of Heaven itfelf? But this 

I fiiall leave to the Judgment of the Reader, and content myfelf with relating what is learnt 
from the Claflical Books. 

Account oft ^ a PP ears 3 especially from one of their Canonical Books, called Shu king, that this Tyen, or 
Tj^Tnd'his firft Being, the Objedt of Public Worfhip, is the Principle of all Things; the Father of the Peo- 
Attributes ^ pie, folley Independant; Almighty, Omnifcient, knowing even the Secrets of the Heart 3 who 
from t le bu watc j ies over the Condudt of the Univerfe, fo that nothing whatever happens but by his Orders ; 
who is holy, without Partiality, and only affe&ed with the Virtue of Mankind Superlatively Jufi, 
punching Wickednefs in the mofl fignal Manner, even in Kings whom he depofeth, fetting up 
others in their Room, according to his Will and Pleafure: That public Calamities are the Warn¬ 
ings which he gives for beginning a Reformation of Manners, and are Rill followed by Adis of 
, Mercy and Goodnefs; as for Inftance, when a furious Storm has made Havock with the Har- 
veft and the Trees, immediately after, an illuftrious Innocent, fbme Prince Chew hong, is recalled 
from Banifhment, juflified againft Slander, and rellored to his former (a) Dignity. 

T),e World O ae Les there the folemn Vows they make to the Supreme Being, for obtaining Rain after a 
not governed tedious Drought; or for the Recovery of a worthy Emperor, whofe Life is defpared off: Which 
or General ^ ow3) as ^ ie Hiftory relates, are always heard. Tis likewife acknowledged that an impious 1 Em- 
Piwfdcncc. peror having been flain with Lightening, is not the mere EfFedt of Chance, but the vifible Punish¬ 
ment of Pleaven, out of the common Courfe of Nature. The Variety of Events are not attri¬ 
buted to Tyen, only at the time they happen, and mentioned only after Vice has been fupprefled 
And punithed ; but Judgments are threatened before-hand, as Things that wjll certainly come to 
• pafs, even while the wicked Perfon profpers in his Iniquity. It appears from the Difcourfes of 
thefe firft Sages of the Nation, that their Minds were influenced by the Perfwafion (whether true 
or falie it matters not) that Tyen, by Prodigies or extraordinary Appearances, gives Notice of ap¬ 
proaching Miferies, wherewith the State is threatened, that Men may reform their Manners, as 
the fureft Way to appeafe the Anger of Heaven. 

It is reported of the Emperor Chew, that he rejected all the good Thoughts infpired by Tyen ; 
that he made no Account of .the Prodigies, by which Tyen gave him Notice of his Ruin, if he 
■ • ’ did 


(a) However planfible th : s Definite may feem tofome.lt is 
plain thejuftiee of c fyn is not illuftrated thereby: For how does the 
reftorjng one innocent Perfon from Difgracc, make amends to a 
thoufand others whom he hath before ruined or delfroyed? 
Blit Abfurdities mutt needs beget Abfurdities; this being but the 
CVnfequence of the foregoing Principle, that all Events whate¬ 
ver happen by his fpecial Orders: Which is indeed to make God 
the Author of Evil, not only in the Caufe, but in the Effeft. 
This is the grand Error in the Confucian Syftm, whence pro- 
1 ceed thofe others they entertain of a particular Providence, of 
Guardian Spirits, and Tyen’s perpetually fetting nfide the 
Courfe of Nature, to reward and punifh, as above. ’Tis true, 
this Do&rine fuems to have been introduced purely with a View 
to be a Check on Governors, and particularly the Emperor him- 
fftlfi who being above all Laws, they thought was to be reftrain- 
cd only by inculcating fuch a Principle, as appears among the 
reft, from a Paffage in the Life of Shin tfong , p. 210. But if on 
one Hand, this Doftrine may have had a good effeft^on fome 
Emperors it has had a very pernicious one on others: As having 
n Means of difpofing them cafily to give into the abomi¬ 
nable Errors and Supcrftitions of the Bonzas ; which by their 


Encouragement, quite over-ran the Empire in the Space of two or 
three Reigns, and have produced almoftall the Evils that have 
befallen it ever f nee, as the Literati complain. So that this 
Principle has done infinitely more Mifchief than Good in Chitm, 
as well as every where elfe where it has obtained : Which lhews 
that Philofophers and .Legiflators, in forming their Syftems, had 
better fait their Doftrines to the fettled Laws of Nature, tho 
they don’t feem at firft Sight to anfwer their Views j and rathe 1 
diftruft their own judgments, than prefume to mend the Form 
of Government vifibly obferved by the Deity with Rcfpeft to 
this World, or to reprefent the Courfe of Things otlierways than 
the daily Experience of every body, finds it. In fliort, the Hii- 
tories of all Times and Nations, manifeft that the Dread of a 
Deity .has felclom ariy Influence on the Aftions of Kings and 
Emperors, whatever little it may have on the more inferior 
Chiles of People, If Men are not to be retained by a Propcnfuy 
tojuftice and Virtue engrafted by Education, nothing can redra w 
, the former, but the Fear of their Subjeft’s Refentment; nor the 
latter, butthegood Example of their Governors, and the hear 
of Puniihment. 
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did not reform his Life: And when Mention is made of the Emperor Kyt, they fay; If he had 
changed his Conduit after the Calamities fent from on high. Heaven would not have deprived 
him of the Empire. 

It is there recorded, that two great Emperors, who were the Founders of two powerful Dynaf- This Princi- 
ties, and admired by Pofterity for their rare Virtues, had a great Conflict in their own Minds, 
when it was propofed to them to afcend the Throne. On the one Side they were follicited by the purfued." 
Grandees of the Empire, as well as by the People; and perhaps even by the fecret Motions of 
Ambition, hard to be diftinguifhed from thofe of a. more plaufible Kind: On the other Side, they Loanee, 
were with-held by the Duty and Fidelity which a Subjed owes to his Prince, notwithftanding he 
may be very much, and that defervedly, hated. 

This inward Conflict and Uncertainty that difiturbed theirs Minds, proceeded from the Fear of 
difpleafing Shang ti, either by taking up Arms, as they were urged, or by refuting to take them up, 
in order to free the People from the Oppreffion under which they groaned, and put a Stop to an 
Inundation of Crimes: By this Proceeding, they acknowledged their Dependance to be on a Mas¬ 
ter who forbids Difloyalty, hates Tyranny, loves the People as a Father, and protedts the Opprefled. 

Almoft every Page of the Canonical Books, and eipecially the Shu king , continues to inculcate 
this juft Dread, as the moft proper Curb for the Pafifions, and the moft effectual Remedy againft 
Vice. There like wife we fee what Idea thefe Princes had formed of the Juftice, Holinefs, and 
Goodnefsof the Supreme Lord. In the Times of public Calamities, they were not fatisfied with 
only addreffing their Vows to Tyen, and offering Sacrifices, but they applied themfelves carefully to 
inquire into their moft minute and fecret Faults, which might poffibly have drawn down this Pu¬ 
nishment from 5 tyen : They examined if they were not too expenfive in their Habits, too luxurious 
in their Tables, too magnificent in their Equipage and Palaces; all which they refolved to reform. 

One of theft Princes acknowledges fmcerely, that he had not purfued the falutary Thoughts in- 
fpired by Tyen. Another Reproaches himfelf for want of due Application to the Affairs of Go¬ 
vernment, and for having too much Fondnefs for innocent Amufements: He conffders theft Faults 
as fufficient to drawdown on him the Anger of Tyen-, and in a humble Manner, confeffes them 
to be the Source of public Calamities. In the Canonical Book called Chun tfyu , the Misfortunes 
of a Prince are fpoken of as fo many Punifhments of Tyen, who, to make the Chaftifement ftill 
greater, rendered him infenfible of his Difgrace. The Shu king /peaks often of a Mafter who 
prefides over the Government of Empires and Kingdoms j who has an abfolute Dominion over 
the Wills of Mankind, in order to condud them to his own wife and juft Ends; in fhort, who 
rewards and punifhes Men by means of one another, without any Detriment to their Liberty, 

This Perfuafion was fo common, that Princes, naturally jealous of their own Glory, never in 
the leaft attributed the Succefs of their wife Government to themfelves, but referred it to the Su- other inftan- 
preme Lord, who governs the Univerfe; this appears from the fingle Inftance of the Emperor «s. 

Sven vang. He told the Grandees of his Court, that all the wi/e Minijlers , who had been fo ufeful 
to the State from the Foundation of the Monarchy to his Time , were Jo many precious Gifts granted 
by Tyen, in Regard to the Virtue of the Princes , and the NeceJJities of the People. 

Almoft from the Beginning of the Monarchy, it was appointed that the Emperor loon after 
his Exaltation, ftiould humble himfelf fofar as to plough a few Furrows, and that the Produce 
of his Tillage fhould be offered by him in facrifice to Tyen. The Shu king relates, that the fame 
Emperor before fpoken of, having negledted this Ceremony, attributes the public Calamities there¬ 
to j and all the Grandees of his Court talked to him in the fame Language. 

The Emperors, Tau, Shun , Ching tang, &c, are often mentioned in the Claflical Books, as Pat¬ 
terns of Imitation ; and it is a Maxim perpetually in their Mouths, that the moft wicked Man, if 
he makes Ufe of the Afliftance which Tyen offers him, may attain to the Virtue of thofe Heroes, 

Thefe wife Emperors are reprefented in the fame Book, in a fuppliant Pofture before Shang ti , 
deprecating the Evils wherewith their Defcendants were threatened. An Emperor of their Race, 
declares, that his illuftrious Anceftors, notwithftanding'their extraordinary Talents, could never 
have governed the Empire as they had done, without the Afliftance of Sage Minifters, whom 
Tyen had given them. 

It is farther worth obferving, that they attribute nothing to Shang ti but what is feemly, and riwh ideas 
becoming the Sovereign of the ,Univerfe., They afcribe to him Power, Providence, Knowledge, of shang 
Juftice, Goodnefs, and Clemency ; they call him their Father and Lord; they honour him with 
Worfhip and Sacrifices worthy of the Supreme Being, and by the Practice of every Virtue. 

They likewife affirm, that all outward Adoration muft foil in pleafing Tyen, if it does not proceed 
from the Heart, and is not animated by the inward Sentiments. 

It is faid in the Shu king, that Shang ti is of infinite Underftanding; that he fees from the Top 
of Heaven' what is doing here below / that he makes Ufe of our Parents to beftow on us the 
animal and material Part, but that he himfelf gives an underftanding Soul, capable of Refle&ion, 
which diftinguifhes us from Brutes; that he fo loveth Virtue, that to offer him Sacrifice, it is not 
fufficient for the Emperor, to whom this Fun&ion belongs,' to join the Priefthood to the Royal 
Dignity, but it is moreover neceffary, that he fhould be either upright-or penitent, and that pre¬ 
paratory thereto, he flaould expiate his Faults with Faffing and Tears; that we cannot fathom the 
Depth of his Defigns and Councels, and yet ought not to believe that he is too exalted to mind 
what paffes here; that he himfelf examines all our Actions, and lias erected u Tribunal in our 
own Confidences, whereby we are judged. 
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Fmperor the The Emperors have always thought themfelves chiefly obliged to obferve tlie primitive Rites, 
chief Poiitif folemn punftions of which belong to them alone, as being the Heads of the Nation : Thus 
Priea Sk they are Emperors to govern, Matters to teach, and Priefts to facrifice; to the End, that the Im~ 

- penal Maiefty humbling himfelf in prefence of his Court, by the Sacrifices which he offers in 
the Name of the Empire to the Matter of the World, the Sovereign Authority of the Supreme 
Being may ftill flfine more refplendent, and exalted above any Equal. To this purpofe we find it 
both in the I king and Shu king . . „ . , „ ,, 

None eife The Emperor is there fay’d to be the only Perfon who is allowed pubhckiy to render this 
allowed to folemn homage to Sbang ti. Shang ti has adopted him for his Son, and appointed him the prin- 
Sacrifice to . [ pj e ir of his Grandeur on Earth; he arms him with his Authority, charges him with his 
sha» s tu 0r j ers ^ an( j-heaps Benefits upon him. To facrifice to the firft Being of the Univerie requires no 
lefs than the moft exalted Perfon in the Empire. It is neceflary that he fliould defcend from his 
Throne, and humble himfelf in prefence of Shang ti , that he might thus draw down the blef- 
f in g S of’Heaven on his People, and caufe their Vows toafcend thither.. This Worftiip and Sacri¬ 
fice have continued in being for a great many Ages; and the Cbinefe Hiftory takes care to inform 
us with how much zeal the Emperors of each Dynafty honoured the fupreme Lord of the 
World. I (hall go on with relating what we learn on this Head from the Claffical Books. 

Zeal of the Fo hi , who is fuppofed to have been Contemporary with Phaleg , was one the Heads of the 
firit Empe- c 0 i on y w hich came to fettle in this extreme part of the Eatt, and is acknowledged for the 
fonnTnftius Founder of the Cbinefe Monarchy (a) . He had nothing more at Heart than to give public 
Riw. Marks of a religious Veneration for the firft Being. He bred in a domeftic Park, fix forts of 
Animals to ferve as Vi&ims in his Sacrifices, which he folemnly offered twice a Year at the two 
Solftices, at what time the Tribunals as well as the Shops were flout up: Nor were the People 
even permitted on thofe Days to undertake any Journey; they were to think of nothing elfe but 
joyning with the Prince to honour Shang ti. The Book entituled Li ki, call thefe two Solemni¬ 
ties, The Feflivals of Gratitude to Tyen. 

Shin nong , who fucceeded Fo hi, not content with the two folftitial Sacrifices, appointed two 
others at the Equinoxes: The firft in Spring, to influence Shang ti in favour of Agriculture, the 
other in Autumn, after the Harveft, the Tithe of which he ordered to be gathered, and offered 
the firft Fruits to Shang ti. And as Fo hi had brought up fix forts of Animals for facrificial Ufes, 
Shing nong, out of a pious Emulation, with his own Hands cultivated the Field which furnifliecl 
the Corn and Fruits for the fame Sacrifices. 

Whang ti, who fucceeded Shin nong, {hewed greater Zeal than his Predeceffor; for to prevent 
being hindred by bad Weather, from making the ufual Sacrifices in • the open Field, he built a 
large Temple, wherein they might be offered under Shelter in all Seafons, and the People in- 
itrufted in their principal Duties. 

The Emprefs Lwi tfi, Wife of Whang ti, undertook to breed Silk-worms, and make 
filken Ornaments befitting thofe Solemnities. Without the South-gate was a vaft Inclofure of 
arable Land, which furnifhed the Corn, Rice, and other .Fruits appointed for the Sacrifices; 
and without the North-gate was another great Inclofure full of Mulberry-trees, wherein were 
nourifhed abundance of Silk-worms. The fame Day that the Emperor went to till the Ground 
with his principal Courtiers, the Princefs repaired to her Mulberry Grove with .the Ladies of her 
Court, encouraging them by her Example to make Silks and Embroidered Works, which {he 
fet a-part for Religious Ufes. 

None but The Empire becoming Elective, none were raifed to the Throne but the Sons of Kings diftifi- 
dev °« ^ en guifhed for their Wifdom, or wife Men who were Affociates in the Government: But the Choice 
perors. ' m on iy upon fuch as performed the Duties of Religion with the greateft Veneration. It is an 
Honour to the Throne, (fays the Shu king) that he whom Shang ti affociates to himfelf to 
govern Mankind, fliould reprefent his Virtues on Earth, and be the moft perfect Image of 
them. 

This Motive alone induced Whang ti fo confent, that his Son fliould fucceed him with the 
Title of Shau hau, that is to fay, young Fo hi ; be caufe from his Infancy he had been a zealous 
Imitator of the Virtues of the firft Founder of the Empire, Lay hau Fo hi. 

The Sequel made it appear that they were not deceived in their Choice : For he increafed the 
Pomp and Solemnity of the Sacrifice offered to Shang ti, by harmonious Concerts of Mufic, 
His Reign was peaceable and quiet; only the laft Years of it were difturb'd by the Confpiracy of 
nine Chu hew or feudatory Princes, who endeavour’d to deftroy that beautiful Syftem of Subordi¬ 
nation eftabliftied by the firft Kings, both in religious Worftiip and the Government of the 
State, 

Attempt to Their Defign being to fubftitute the fear of Spirits in place of the fear of Shang ti, they had 
introduce the recoiiffe to Magic and Enchantments. They difturbed Houfes with evil Spirits, and fo terrified the 
Spirits*or°* Pe0 P le with their Delufions, that affembling in the Temple on the folemn Days when the Emperor 
Angels. iacrificed, they made it refound with their Clamours, tiimultuoufly requiring that Sacrifice fliould 
Hkewife be offered to thefe Spirits (b). The Emperor dy’d during thefe Troubles, and tho’ he left 
. . four Sons, Chwen hyo, Nephew of Whang ti, was chofen for his Succeffor. 


(a) The Cbinefe thenifelves are not very certain as to the 
Time when this Prince lived, the Canonical Hiftory fieginning 
, with- the Emperor Tau. We may add that the Author’s making 
him a Contemporary of Vlmkg, and- the Head of a Colony of 


the Noalides is all a Chimera, fee before p. 237. 

(n) We fee here very early the evil effefts of the Doflrinc, 
of Guardian Angels, which is productive of Idolatry. 

This 
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This Prince began by extirpating the Race of the nine Enchanters, who were the principal, Re s ulation s 
Authors of the Tumult; he appeafed the Minds of the-People, and reftored order in the Sacri- ^ t t h e R ^ l sard 
frees. Having reflected on the Inconvenience of affembling an ablive reftlefs People in the fame crifice. d ' 
Place where the Emperor performed that Rite, he feparated the Place of Inftrubtion from that of 
Sacrifices, and eftablifhed two great Mandarins as Prefidents, chofen from among the Sons of 
the deceafed Emperor; one of whom was charged with the whole Ceremonial, and the other 
took care of the Inftrubtion of the People. He alfo fettled Rules for chofing the Victims, 
ordering that they fhould neither be lame, nor defective, nor of any other forts of Animals but 
the fix appointed by Fo hi: Likewife that they fhould be well fed, and of a Colour agreeable to 
the four Seafons wherein the Sacrifices were made. In a Word, he regulated their Age and Size. Efficacy of 

Tz ko, Nephew of Omen hyo, was raifed to the Throne by the Suffrages of all the Orders of this Rite - 
the State ; and was addicted no lefs than his Uncle to the Worfhip of Shang ti, and the religious 
Obfervation of the Ceremonies. It is related in the Annals of this Prince authorized by the 
King, that the Emprefs Ywen kyang , who was barren, accompanying the Emperor to a folemn 
Sacrifice, prayed to Shang ti for Children with fo much Fervency, that file conceived almofl at 
the fame Time ; and ten Months after brought forth a Son, called Hew tfyc, who was the 
Anceftor of a glorious Pofterity, dignified with a great Number of Emperors. 

It feems furprifing that fo prudent a Prince as Li ho, fhould choofe for Succefl.br, neither this 
miraculous Infant, nor Yau, whom he had by his fecond Queen Kin tu, nor Ki lye, Son of the 
third Queen Kyen tyi, but fhould prefer to thefe young Princes, already fo eminent for their Ver- 
tues, his Son Chi, by his fourth .Queen Chang i, in whom there was no Quality worthy of 
the Throne : But he did not reign long. 

It is fayed in the Book intitled Kang kyen (a), that the Providence of Shang ti watched over the chine re No- 
Welfare of the State; and that the People by his Appointment, unanimoufly depofed this of p «- 
wicked Prince, to place in his Head the Vertuous Tau, who joyned the Quality of Legiflator to V1 ence ' 
that of Emperor, and became a Pattern for all his Succeffors. The 7 king relates, that he could 
never have brought the Sciences to their utmoft Perfection, within the firft fix ty Years of his 
Reign, if it had not been for the extraordinary Afliftance of Heaven, 

In the fix Years of his Reign, the People being greatly multiplied, and the moft beautiful Plains 
quite covered with Water, (fuppofed by fome [Europerans] to be the Remains of the Deluge) the 
the great Yu applied himfelf to drain off the Water into the Sea, to raife the funk Lands, and 
divide them among the People. 

Nine Years after, this great Emperor refolvingto afTociate with him in the Empire fome wife 
Perfon fit to fucceed him : “ As I perceive no Merit in my nine Sons, (fayed he to his Miniflers) 
do you therefore find me out a Man, no matter of what Family, provided he is truly Wife and 
of known Virtue.” Hereupon they mention’d a young Peafant named Shun, who tho’ he conti¬ 
nually received ill ufage from his Parents and eldeft Brother, dill behaved with the greateft Ref- 
pedt towards them, and bore their injurious Treatment with unconquerable Patience and Meek- 
nefs. c j this is the Man I want , fayed Tau, he only is able to preferve Order and Peace in the im¬ 
perial Family, and regulate all the Families of this vajl Empire after that Model. Having proved 
him yet three Years longer, he afterwards made him his Son in Law, afl’oeiated him in the Em¬ 
pire, and appointed him his foie Heir, to the Exclufion of his own Children; and even in 
Oppofition to all the Remonftrances of Shun h\mfelf, who did not think himfelf qualified for 
being at the Head of fo great an Empire. 

When he was in Pofleffion of the Throne, the firft thing he did, fays the Shu king, was to $/Ws great 
pay his folemn Homage to Shang ti ; after which he enabled thofe wife Laws, whereon the 
Government of the Empire is founded. He created Mandarins, and gave excellent Precepts re- ° r mn& ’ 
luting to the five principal Duties, of the King and theSubjebt, Father and Children, Hulband 
and Wife, elder and younger Brothers, and of Friends among themfelves: Infomuch that from 
the Created: to the Leaft, every one immediately knew whether he was to command or obey. 

His Example gave great Weight to his Precepts ; for all Perfons who faw his refpebtful Sub- 
mi ffion to Yau, whom he looked upon as his Father and Mafter, were inclined to put in Exe¬ 
cution fuch wife Laws. Shang ti, fays the Shu king, feemed to have made himfelf Shun’j Colleague, 
and to have given him the foie DireSlion of his Omnipotence, in Order to bring about his Defigns. 

Yau dy’d univerfally lamented 28 Years after the Adoption of Shun, who now reigning alone, 
divided the Offices among feveral wife Men whofe Capacity he had made trial of, After the 
Example of Yau, he choofe no SuccefTor in his own Family, but appointed the Sage Yu, which 
Choice was generally approved of. 

O amiable Shun! cries the Li ki. Was there ever a better Prince ? While he lived he had 
nothing at Pleart but the public Good, and at his Death inftead of following the Diblates of pa¬ 
ternal Affebtion, and placing his Son on the Throne, he confulted nothing but the Intereft of his 
Subjebts. He {hewed that he was their true Father, by giving them in the Perfon of Yu ano¬ 
ther Prince like himfelf, and worthy of inheriting his Love for the People. 

Yu the Great, did not forget a Duty which he believed to be of the higheft Nature; for the Religion 
Worfhip of Shang ti neve r flourifhed more than in his Reigu: Pie even took Care to prevent.flourifljes in 
the Negligence that might cool the Zeal of his Pofterity, by eftablifhing Mandarins at Court, Reign 0 
and in the Provinces, as fo many Sages, whofe Bufinefs was to r'cprefent to the Emperors, their 

Obligation 

(,\) That is, ‘The General llijhiy. 
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Obligation to worfhip Shang ti, and to give them, whenever it was neceffary, ufeful Inftrudtions 

concerning the Praaice of the nine Royal Virtues. 

This Liberty which the Sages of the Empire enjoy’d of pointing, out to the Prince his principal 
Duties, was interrupted in procefs of time under the Tyrant Kye -, an impious and voluptuous 
Prince,' who admitted none into his Councels but young Libertines, ever forward to promote his 
Difregard for Religion and flatter him in his Crimes. 

The feveral Orders of the State, no longer able to bear his Cruelty, and the Scandal of his per¬ 
nicious Example, depofed him, being the laft of the Family of the Hya, and placed in his room 
Cbing tang the Grandfon of Whang ti. The only Reafon that is alledged for the fall of the 
one, and elevation of the other, is that Kye was become a wicked Prince, and had forgotten the 
Oath which, on afeending the Throne, he took to continue thefupreme Worfhip of Shang ti. 
Religion being as it were the Foundation of the Shang Dynafty, Cbing tang carried the Ado¬ 
lf/, ration, and refpeftful Dread due to Shang ti, much farther than his Predeceffors had done j 
by eftablifhing Mandarins at Court and in the Provinces, with a Priviledge of making himRe- 
r ' monftrances, in Cafe he fwerved ever fo little from this Capital Duty. 

The Emperor having offered feveral fruitlefs Sacrifices to appeafe the Wrath of. Heaven, on 
Account of a feven Years Famine which had reduced the People to the greateft Mifery, he 
refolved to offer himfelf as Vi&im of Expiation: Accordingly he diverted himfelf of his im¬ 
perial Enfigns, and went with the great Lords of his Court to a Mountain, fome dirtance from 
the City ; where with a bare Head and naked Feet, in the Pofture of a Criminal, he proftrated 
himfelf nine Times before the fupreme Mafter of the Univerfe. 

“ Lord, (fayed he) finceall the Sacrifices that I have offered to implore thy Clemency have been 
u in vain, it is doubtlefs Imyfelf who have drawn down fb many Miferies on my People. Dare 
“ I afk wherein 1 have incurred thy Difpleafure ? Is it owing to the Magnificence of my Palace, 
“ theDelicacies of my Table, or to the Number of my Concubines, which however the Laws allow 
“ me? I am refolved to repair all thefe Faults by my Modefty, Frugality, and Temperance; 
£c And if this is not fufficient, I offer myfelf as a Vi&im to thy Juftice. Let me be punifhed, 
“ provided my People be fpared : Let the Thunderbolt fall on my Head; provided at the fame 
“ Time that the Rain falls upon the Plains, and my Subje&s be relieved from their Mifery.” 
Plis Prayers being heard, the Sky was covered with Clouds, which fending down Plenty of Rain 
on the Plains, produced a plentiful Harveft. 

The Plappinefs of this Family was in good Meafure owing to the great Number of Sages, 
who appeared at the, fame Time. Their principal Bufinefs was to attend the Emperor at the 
Sacrifices of Shang ti. Among thefe, the Ko lau (a), I in diftinguifhed himfelf in the Reigns of 
Cbing tang and his Son Yay kya. 

Under the Tyrant Chew thefe Sages firft began to be negleded: Their Remonrtrances and Ad- 
in ‘ vice being rewarded with the moft cruel Punifhment and often Death itfelf. In that Reign we 
meet with the incomparable Wifdom and Virtue of Ven ■yang and his Son Vu vang. All the 
Grandees of the Empire having confpired to dethrone Chew, and fet Ven vang in his Place, this 
latter ftedfaftly oppofed their preffing Sollicitations, contenting himfelf to poflefs the Virtues which 
conftitute a great Monarch, without the Ambition to become one: He even made ufe of the 
Difpofition he found them in towards himfelf, to bring them back to the Obedience which lie 
thought was due to the Tyrant. 

For nine Years that the State was in the greateft Confufion, all the Orders of Chew were iflued 
by this virtuous Prince. By his Hands alfo he offered Sacrifices to Shang ti j for otherwife the feu¬ 
datory Princes would have refiifed to affift thereat. On this Occafion the Book intitled I king , 
fpealcs elegantly in its enigmatic Stile: That all the Oxen killed by Chew were not worth the nmnejl 
Offerings of Ven vang: bccaufe the former offered his Sacrifices with a Heart polluted with Crimes, 
whereas the better fart of the Latter's Offering confifled in the purity of his Heart. 

After the Death of Ven vang, it was unanimoufly refolved in an Aflfembly of the Chew hew, 
for feudatory Princes) to dethrone the Tyrant, and that Vu vang fhould head the Enterprize. 
However he finely oppofed that Refolution; at leaft he demanded time to examine if it was really 
the Order of Tyen. Fie fpent two Years in debating the Matter with himfelf, in which time 
his mind was in a continual Uneafinefs, not knowing what part to chofe, and fearing to incur 
the Wrath of Tyen, whether he accepted or refufed the Commiffion. 

In fliort after many Conflifts within himfelf, he yielded to the Intreaties and Sollicitations of 
the whole Empire. Vu vang was bat once out of humour, fays Confupius. in the firft Battle the Ty¬ 
rant being routed and abandoned by his Party fled to his Palace, where railing a funeral Pile out 
of the moft valuable Things belonging to him, he fet Fire to it, and fo put an end to the Dynafiy 
of the Shang. Vu vang by unanimous Confent was placed on the Throne, and quickly reftored 
the Government to its former Condition. 

It is true the pretended Orders of Heaven (b), and Zeal for the public Good, which ferved to give 
a Colour to that Ufurpation, have not juftified this Prince in the Opinion of fome later Writers. 
Although Cbing tang and Vi vang have always parted for great Emperors and Patterns of Virtue, 
yet the famous Chau kan tfye declares plainly that the Manner in which they afeended the 
Throne, calls a Blemilh on their Glory. He alfo gives much the Preference to Shun, Yu, Ven vang 
and Chew kongr who having been the Colleagues of Emperors, affumed nothing to themfelves of 
the Government but the laborious Part. However 


(A) A Name common to the Minilters of State, whole Num- (b) Another bad Confluence, of the DoArine of a parti- 
bur i, not luuiucd to tour, there being fometimes fix or feven. cular Providence. 
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However that be, it appears by the . Inftances taken from the Claffical Books, that from the Foun-Eependanca 
dation of the Empire under Fo hi, thro’ a long Series of Ages, the Supreme Being, commonly ^'^ npe * 
known by theName of Shang ti and Fyen, was the Objed of public Worfhip; and as it were the Prince* on 
Soul, and Pritnum Mobile, of the Government of the Nation: That this Supreme Being was feared, fjf 
honoured, reverenced ; and that not only the People, but the Grandees of the Empire, and the ' 
Emperors themfelves were fenfible there was above them a Lord and Judge, who rewarded fuch 
as obeyed, and ponifhed fuch as offended him. 

Of all natural Beings, fayed Confufius to his Difciple Tfeng tfc, none is more eminent than Man ; 
of all the Adions of Men, none is more Praife worthy than filial Piety ; and among the Duties of 
filial Piety, the moll indifpenfable is refpedfully to obey a Father’s Orders: But to render him 
this Obedience, nothing was more effedual than to aflociate him with Shang ti, that is to confi- 
der him as inverted with the Majerty and Authority of the Moft High. 

Chew kong, the Brother of Vu vang, acknowledged that abfolute Dependence, which the Em- Manner of 
perors, as well as their Subjedts, had on Shang ti. He tenderly loved the Emperor; and leein" tlltiri ^ring 
him ready to die in the lecond Year of his Reign, he proftrated himfelf before the Supreme Ma- sIlcdiv-T "* 
jefty, to implore the Recovery of a Prince, whofe Life was lb neceffary to the State. It is then 
Lord, cried he, who hajl placed him on the Fbrone, and appointed him the Father of the People. If it 
thy Will to pimijh tis by taking him away ? If a ViBim be indifpenfable, accept of my Life, which 
I offer thee in Sacrifice, provided thou JpareJl my Majler, my King, and my Brother. 

Ching vang imitated the Piety of his Father; and when on the Throne, oblerved the fame 
Veneration for the Sovereign Lord of the Univerfe. How far foever lmay be exalted above other 
Men, fays he in the Shu king, yet am I no more than one of the leaf of Shang ti’s Subjects. How 
can Idifpenfe with paying him homage t 

Chew kong was his Uncle, and had been his Tutor. The great Authority of fo wife a Minis¬ 
ter creating Jealoufies, fome Grandees carried their Envy and Ill-will to fuch a Pitch, that they 
obliged him to retire from Court, and banifh himfelf into the Province of Shan tong. But a 
dreadful Storm which happened at that Time a little before Plarveft, having deftroyed all the 
Produce of the Fields, Ching vang took it for granted, that Tyen was angry, and defigned to 
avenge oppreffed Innocence. He therefore ordered Chew kong to be recalled forthwith, and went 
himfelf to meet him, thereby to honour his Return. Stopping on the Road to make his Prayers 
to Shang ti, and reprefent the Neceffities of the People, almoft at the fame inftant there arofc 


a Wind contrary to the former, which reftored the largeft Trees that had been bent down, to their 
natural Condition; and there was a plentiful Harveft. 

It is reported likewife in the Shu king, that three Princes of the Blood who had feized on the 
Regency during the Minority of Ching vang, having revolted bccaufe he had put himfelf into 
the Hands of Chew kong, the Emperor took up Arms to reduce them, but firft confulted Shang ti. 

Fycn, fays he, never favours the Arms of Princes, but when they make War for the Love of Peace. 

The fame Spirit of Religion animated Prince Kang vang: There Jeemed to be no other Emperor 
in China, fays the Shi king, except Shang ti. The Dread of the Supreme Being, was alone fufli- 
cient to keep the People within the Bounds of their Duty. Honefty prevailed fo much under 
the Government of this Prince and his Father, to whom he luccceded, that they had no Occa- 
fion to ftrike a Terror into their Subjects by the Rigour of Punifliments. Criminals were only 
confined in Prifon, out of which they were let in the Day-time to work at their Trade; and 
they returned of their own accord in the Evening, to lodge there at Night. 

A Angle Paflage out of the Shi king will inform us, with what Sentiments of Gratitude and Thnnkfgir- 
intire Confidence Cbau vang ufed to addrefs Shang ti. Rejoyce my People, fayed he one Day to the in£S ' 
Hufbandmen ; Altho' the Spring is hardly at an end, you are going to reap the Produce of Autumn. 

Our Fields which were but newly fown, are already loaded with the richejl Harveft. fhanks be to 
Shang ti, who puts us fo foon in a Condition to enjoy his Gifts. For this Reafon, I will not wait till 
the End of Autumn to preftnt myfelf before him, and return him fhanks for Juch forward Crops. 

Mo vang his Son, followed the Examples of his Predeceffors when be was upon the Throne; They 
and as the People were no longer awed by the Fear of the Supreme Being, as they were in the confl J kr r 
Reigns of Ching vang and his Son, he confidered himfelf as Shang ti’s Minifter of Juftice,, and ^ Miniifos 
expofed to the View of his Subjects, the Punifliments which their Crimes deferved. He fays in the of Siting ti. 
Shu king, that he is only the Minifter of the Moft High, to defend the Innocent from Oppreffion, 
and hinder the Strong from oppreffing the Weak. 

Religion preferved its exterior Form under the next four Emperors, ICong vang, Te vang, Hyait The Empc- 
vang, and I vang-, But thefe Princes degenerated greatly from the Virtue of their Anceftors: 

Like thoj'e frees, fays the Shi king , which continue to make a beautiful Appearance with their Leaves 5 e ‘ 
but for want of Culture bear no more Fruit, and begin to degenerate. Thus they became the Objects 
of Contempt, and the Subjects of 1000 fatyrical Songs. Hyau vang was fo exceffively fond of 
Horfes, that to reward his chief Groom he made him Prince of Ffm y not dreaming doubtlefs, 
that one of his Defendants would found the Family of ftfin, which fucceeded on the Ruin of 


that of the Chew. 

Li vang, his Succeffor, was detefted for his Pride and Tyranny. The Silence of Shang ti, fays 
the Shi king, was an Enigma ; one would have fayed, that he jlept contrary to his Cuftom. Every 
thing profpered with this wicked Prince; the People durft not fetch their Breath: The very Cen- 
iurs of the Empire, by their Office obliged to give him wholefomc Advice, were the forwarded; 
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to Uphold him in his Crimes by their bafe Adulations. Whence comes this , cries the Author of the 
Shi king, is it that there is no more JuJiice in Heaven ? Shall the Wicked peaceably enjoy the Fruit of 
his Crimes? Attend , continues he, and you pall fee, that Shang ti neverJifpends the Efforts of his alt 
powerful Arm but to firike the homer Blow. 

In effedt, the People revolving againft Li vang, his Parents and Relations were cut in Pieces; 
the Tyrant efcaped their Fury by flying and bamfhing himfelf. His Son Swen vang had met 
with the fame Fate, if the faithful Chau hong, Ko lau of the Empire, had not made his own Son 
perfonate the Prince; and by thus iacrificing him, faved the Life of the Heir to the Crown. 

$ha„ ii om- Whereupon the Shi king makes this Refledtion: It is in vain to hide one's felf in the dark ; no- 
nifeient! ° m ” thing is hidden from Shang ti: The Night is with him as clear as the Day: He penetrates into the 
inofi fecret Corners, where the Malignity of Man's Hehrt would withdraw itfelf from his Sight: 
I-Ie is prefent every where, and darts his Light into the mojl obfeure Windings of the mop impenetra¬ 
ble Labyrinth, where one would attempt to conceal himfelf. 

On this Occafion, Wey vd kong , a venerable old Man 95 Years of Age, made an Ode, which 
he caufed to be fung every Day at the inner Gate of his Palace. In vain, fays he, does hitman 
Force pretend to eftablijh a State ; ij the Lord of Heaven does not lend a Hand to ftrengtbcn it, it tum¬ 
bles at the firjl Shock. 'Lis as Water, which not far from its Spring loofes it felf in the jhp Sand it 
meets with in the Plain: 'Pis a Flower which is blown in the Morning, and withers at Night. 
A whole Nation is corrupted by the Example of a wicked King. 

Swen vang was more religious than his Father Li vang, neverthelefs his Reign was perplexed 
with public Calamities. One Year of Drought layed watte the Empirej whereof this Prince 
complains bitterly in the Shu king: ‘To behold thefe dried up Fields, how can a Heart chuj'e but be 
Omnipotent, dried up with Sorrow ? If Shang ti, who can do any thing\ will not deign to caff an Eye of Pity 
' on me, while I am making the great Sacrifice to him for Rain ; alas! what will become of my poor 
People, who mu ft of Neccjfity perijh with Hunger ? Would it not be better that the Wrath of Hea- 
, ven fimild fall upon me, and my People be relieved? 

c.h'imfe Phi- I fhall .alledge no farther Inftance: It may fuffice to have fhewn from the Authority of the 
prelmdw Canonical Books, that the Chinefe Nation, for the Space of 2000 Years together acknowledged, 
the Greek reverenced, and honoured with Sacrifices, a Supreme Being and Sovereign Lord of the Univerfe, 
and Rman. unc j er the Name of Shang ti or Tyen. If thefe ancient Matters of the Chinefe Dodtrine, be com¬ 
pared with the Heathen Sages, we fhall find a great Difference between them : For the latter feem 
to have taught Virtue only to give themfelves a Superiority over the reft of Mankind, which they 
had not on Account of Fortune; befides, they dogmatized in fo haughty and oftentatious a Man¬ 
ner, that it was evident they fought lefs the Diicovery of Truth, than to difplay their own Talents: 
whereas the Matters of the Dodtrine, inculcated in the King (or Canonical Books) were Emperors 
and Prime Minifters, whofe Virtue gave great Weight to their Inftrudtions, who firft obfervetl 
themfelves the fame coercive Laws they eftablifhed, and conveyed their moral Preceps; not ufing 
Subtilties and Sophifms, but with a plain and Ample Air in a practical way, aiming at the fhortelfc 
Method for the Reformation of Manners, 

Methinks it would be doing an Injury to the ancient Chinefe, who followed the Law of Na¬ 
ture, which they received from their Fathers, to tax them with Irreligion, becaufe they had not 
fo clear and diftindt a Knowledge of the Deity, as the Chriftian World have had fince their Time: 
This would be to require too much of thefe People, fince they could not be fo well inftrudied as 
we are, by means of the Precepts of Chrift. 

Tmpcrfea It is true, that tho* the Canonical Books, efpeciatly the Shu king, exhort Men to fear Eyen ; and 
afiitiu-astate t ^ 0 ’ P^ ace Souls of vertuous Men near Shang ti, yet it does not appear, that they have 
and the ere- fpoken clearly of the everlafting Punifhments in the Life to come. In like manner, tho’ they 
anon. affirm that the Supreme Being created all Things, yet they have not treated of it fo diftindtly, as 
to judge whether they mean a true Creation, or a Production of all Things out of Nothing. 
However, it mutt be confeffed, that tho’ they are filent as to this Point, they have not denied the 
Poffibility thereof; nor like certain Greek Philofophers, afferted that the Matter of the Univerfe 
is eternal. We likewife do not find, that they have treated Explicity concerning the State of the 
Soul; on the contrary, they feem to have only confufed Notions of it, no way agreeable to the 
Truth: Yet it cannot be doubted, but that they believe the Soul exifts after its Separation from the 
Body, as well as the Certainty of Apparitions, of which that related by Corfu pim is an Inftance. 
Belief of A P - This Philofopher declared to his moft familiar Difciples, that for feveral Years he had feen in a 
pantious. Dream, the celebrated Chew kong. Son of Ven vang, to whom the Empire was indebted for fo 
many excellent Inftrutions, relating to Morality and other Dodtrines. And it is obfervable, that 
the learned Chu hi, fo famous under the Dynatty of the Song, being afked if Confucius fpoke of 
a Dream, or a real Apparition, anfwered, without Hefitation, that he meant a real Apparition 
(4); however Chew kong had been dead 600 Years before. On this Occafion, I fhall relate out of 
the Chinefe Hiftory, two other Paffages, nearly of the fame Nature, and no lefs extraordinary than 
the former. We read in the Shu king, that the Emperor Kau tfong having prayed fervently to 
(+) V en > in order to obtain a worthy Minifter of State, fit for reforming the Manners of life 



this is no Proof that it was an Apparition, fince 
nly Ci »'s it a Dream. Indeed, fome of the Cohfucian 
mfecjuence of their Notion of a particular Providence 
to fome Extravagancies concerning Guardian Angels) 


Demons, Apparitions which is the Chief, or 
their Creed. 

(T) h en Hands for Shang ti, and Shan* ti for 7 J/W, 
ing of the Sovereign Being who hath created 
Heaven and Earth. 
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Subjects, Shang ti appeared to him in a Dream, and fhewed him the Perfon defigned for him 5 
By the Defcription of whofe Face the Emperor had him fearched for, and he was found among 
a Crowd of ordinary People : Yet this Fu ywe, (for that was his Name) raifed out of the Du ft, 
as it were to fway the Empire, fpake from the firft, according to the Maxims of the ancient 
Sages; whence it is eafy to judge that the Dottrine which he t 3 ught was commonly received 
all over the Nation. 

Certain Hiftorians fince Confucius , relate a received Tradition concerning the Ruin of the 
Kingdom of Tfau, in the third Year of the Emperor King vang. One of the Lords of this 
Prince’s Court faw in a Dream the Anceftors of that Family, who, after they had lamented the 
Degeneracy of their Defeendants, fayed among themfelves Our Race will certainly lofe the Crown, ■ 
and the Country of Tlau will no longer continue to be a particular Kingdom, as it has been for thefe 
600 Years pafl. Such a Man by Name will murder the Prince, and caufe this Revolution. 

This Lord was too much affetted with this Vifion, to take it for a mere Dream : But not find¬ 
ing any Perfon at the Court of Ffau, who bore the Name of the appointed Traitor, he was 
content to warn the Prince to beware of fuch a Man, whenever he faw him. The rrince made 
Ufe of the Council at firft; but afterwards negletting it, perhaps tliro’ Forgetfulnefs, a Man of 
that Name flew the laft of the Kings of Yfau, which then became Part of the Kingdom of 
(a) Song. _ t 

'It is obfervable, that in thefe ancient Books we find Proofs that the primitive Chinefe had No rrfoiatry 
Knowledge of the Supreme Being, and payed him religrous Worfhip for a long Series of Ages; am 9 n S th ®. 
nor can we perceive therein, the leaft Foot-ftep of idolatrous Worfhip, This will feem the lefs j^,‘ cnt C JU 
furprizing, when we refledl that Idolatry fpread but flowly in the World; That accord ng to 
Eufebius, it firft began in AJfyria , where there were no Images, till a long time after Belus who 
introduced them ; that China had no Commerce with other Nations, and that the Indies lying 
between it and AJfyria, rendered the Communication ftili more (b) difficult. 

Had it been otherways, the Chinefe Hiftory would not have failed to fpeak of it, in the fame 
Manner as it takes Notice of the Time when the Image of Fo was brought into China , feveral 
Ages after Confupus. ’Tis true, that from the Time of that Philofopher, Magic, and divers other 
Errors had infetted the Minds of many : It is alfo poffible, that even before him there were Ima¬ 
ges, and a fuperftitious Worfhip to be found among the People in fome Provinces: But this can¬ 
not be proved from their Hiftory; and it appears that the Learned, adhering to the Dottrine 
which they received from their Fore-fathers, bad no Share therein. 

That which has contributed greatly to the Prefervation of the Religion of the early Ages in Ancient Re- 
China, and preventing its being wholly deftroyed, is, that there has been a fupreme Tribunal efta- 
blifhed in the Empire, almoft from the Time of its Foundation, with full Authority to condemn, i,'.g 
or fupprefs any Superftitions that might arife; which is called, Yhe ^tribunal of Rites. 

This Precaution of the Chinefe would have proved effedtual, was not the Mind of Man fo 
very weak, and liable to be feduced; the ftrongeft Dykes being only the Work of Men, cannot 
withftand very violent Inundations. We have obferved elfewhere, that the whole Body of Pbilo- 
fophers in China , [have been] Idolaters contrary to their own Confciences, thro’ fear of a People 
fond of Images (c), who were ungovernable, and had too much the Afcendant in public Affairs: 
Neverthelefs, the ancient Doctrine of the Chinefe, has always found Support from the Tribunal 
above mentioned, and does by the Affiftance of its Degrees, ftili continue to be the prevailing 
Sett. The Miffionaries, who read the Decrees of the Mandarins, compofing this Tribunal, have 
obferved, that tho’ they fometimes in private prattifed certain Superftitions, yet when they affem- 
bled in a Body to deliberate about them they openly condemned them. 

It is poffible that by the fame Means, the Belief of a firft and Supreme Being has been fo long Free from 
preferved in China, fuch as we find it in the Claffic {looks; and it is certain, it has not been do 
formed as it was among the Greeks and Romans, by the Fittions of the Poets. China, for many Religions .' 61 
Ages, was a Stranger to the Superftitions to be met with in other Nations, who 'having but a very 
grofs and imperfett Idea of the Deity, have fallen by degrees to honour the Heroes of their Coun¬ 
try with the Title of Gods. Whatever Veneration the Chinefe have had for their greateft Emperors, 
they never payed Adoration to any but the Supreme Being; and tho’ they have difeovered their 
Efteem and Refpett for the Memory of great Men, who have been diftinguifhed by their Rank, 
their Virtues, and Services, yet they have rather chofen to preferve their Memory by Tablets inferib- 
ed with their Names and fhort Encomiums, than by Pittures or Images. Tablets of the fame 
Kind are often hung up in honour of Magiftrates, who have difeharged their Trulls to the Satis¬ 
faction of the People, and are removed to another Government. _ 

However, the Troubles that happened in the 'Empire, the civil Wars which divided it, and the 
Corruption 'of Manners, which became almoft general, had entirely banilhed the ancient Doc¬ 
trine; But Confirm revived it, by giving frefh Reputation to the ancient Books; specially the 
Shu king, which he recommended as an exatt Rule.of Manners. 


(a) H.OW fond the Author is to propagate the DoAnne of 
Apparitions, on the Authority of Dreams or any idle Fiflion. 

(d) The Author feems to forget, that the Idolatry of Fo fprang 
up in that Part of India next to China, within 300 Years after 
Solus 5 and yet did not find Admittance into China for 1200. Years 
after, which is a milch more furprizing Iiillance than the other, 
(c) ■ lu the Original it is Idols: Where obfcrve that the Ka¬ 


mi Jh Clergy give the Name of Idols to the Images of all Nati¬ 
ons, tho’ they ufe them only for fake of Remembrance, as the 
Souzas dq, if you will believe themfelves. Whence it is plain, 
either that they malicioiifly bely other Religions, or really look 
on the Ufe of Images any way in Religion as Idolatry ; and fo 
diftirtgnilh between Images and Idols, in order to amuft the 
Ignorant, and cloak their own Impiety. 


I have 
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I have already fpoken of the high Efteem this Philofopher was had in, who is ftill looked upon 
as the Dodor of the Empire; and yet in his Time, the Sed of Tau tfe arofe, whole Author 
came into the World about 52 Years before Confucius . The fuperftitious Dodrine which he 
taught, was agreeable for its Novelty; and however extravagant it might appear to reafonable 
Men, yet it was encouraged byfomeof the Emperors, befides a great Number of Followers, who 
brought it in Credit. 

Of the Sed of TAU T S E. 

Author of J JU K TUN, (a) is the Name of the Philofopher who gave Rife to this new Sed 3 and 

thli Se ' *-t if y 0U cre( ii t his Difciples, his Birth was very extraordinary : For he lay fourfcore Years'in his 

Mother’s Womb, and came into the World, by making his Way thro’ her left Side, of which 
monftrous Child-Birth Ihe died. 

His Books. His Books are ftill extant; but, as it is fuppofed, much altered by his Followers: Nevcrthelefs, 
they contain feveral Maxims and Sentiments worthy of a Philofopher, concerning the moral 
Virtues, the avoiding Honours, the Contempt of Riches, and that happy Solicitude of a Soul, 
which raifing itfelf above terreftrial Things, believes that it has a Sufficiency in itfelf. 

Amongft the Sentiments, there is one which he often repeated 5 efpecialiy when he fpoke of 
the Production of the World: Tay, fays he, [that is the Law or Reajon ] hath produced One, One 
hath produced Two, Two have produced Three, and Three have produced all Things (b). By this he 
feems to have had fome Knowledge of the Deity (c), but it was a very grofs one. 

His Morality The Morality of this Philofopher and his Difciples, nearly refembles that of the Epicureans ; 
rim Kina™" ^ con fi^ s putting away vehement Defires and Paffions, capable of difturbing the Peace and 
Tranquility of the Soul. According to them,. it ought to be every wife Man’s Care to pafs his 
Life free from Anxiety and Uneafinefs; and to this End, never to refled on what is paft, nor be 
inquifitive after what is to come. 

His Follow- They affirm, that to be agitated with ruffling Cares, to be bulled about great. Projeds, to give 
ers Qaietiiis one * s f e ]f U p to Ambition, Avarice, and other Paffions, is to toil more for Pofterity than them- 
felves; and that it is Madnefs to purchafe the Happinefs of others, at the Expence of our own 
Repofe and Felicity: That we ffiould purfue our own Happinefs with Moderation, and not 
abandon ourfelves to over violent Defires j becaufe, whatever we look upon as Happinefs, ceafes to 
be lo, if it is accompanied with Trouble, Diftafte and Inquietude, and the Peace of the Soul be. 
ever fo little difturbed. 

Pretend to F° r which Reafon, thofe belonging to this Sed, affed a Calm that fufpends, as they fay, all the 
the Liquor of Fundions of the Soul: But as this Tranquillity muft needs be difturbed by the Thoughts of Death,' 
immorality, t bey boa ft of having found out a Liquor, by means whereof they may become immortal. They, 
are addided to Chymiftry, and much infatuated with the Notion of the Philofopher’s Stone. 
They are likewife fond of Magic j and are perfuaded, that by the Affiftance of the Demons 
whom they invoke, they can lucceed in their Defigns. 

The Hope of efcaping Death, induced a great Number of Mandarins to ftudy this diabolical 
Art: The Women efpecialiy, being naturally curious, and exceeding fond of Life, madly gave in¬ 
to thefe Extravagancies. At length, certain credulous and fuperftitious Emperors, brought this 
impious ’Dodrine in vogue, and greatly multiplied the Number of its Followers. 

Emperors in- The Emperor Tftii Jhi whang ti, that fworn Enemy to Learning and learned Men, was per- 
££011 jfll - lded thefe Impoftora, that they had adually found the Liquor which made Men iiiiniortal, 
and was called Chang feng yo( d). 

Vu ti , the fixth Emperor of; the DynaftyV the Han, addided himfelf wholly to the Study of 
magical Books, under a Leader of this Sed, named Li fiau kjunl Some pretended it was out of 
Complaifance for the Emprefs, who embraced this new Philofophy, as being more favourable to 
her Paffions than the Dodrine of the-ancient Books, and of Corfup'us, which fhedetefted. 

It was not long before the Provinces were informed of the Emperor’s Inclination, and the open 
Protedion given by him to a Sed, which he had embraced himfelf. The Court was immediately 
filled with an innumerable. Crowd of thefe . falfe Dodors, who were famous for the Magic Art. 
That Prince about this Time, loft one of his Queens whom he doated on toDiftradion 3 and be¬ 
ing inconfolate for-her Lofs, one of" thefe Impoftors, by his lnchantments, caufed the decealed 
Queen to appear before the Emperor: And this Apparition with- which he was’ furprized and ter¬ 
rified, more ftrongly attached him to the Impieties of this new Sed. He feveral times drank the 
Liquor of-Immortality: ; But atlaft perceived.he was as mortal as ever, and being at the Point of 
Death lamented too late his jeafy Credulity. ' 

Support this However, the new Sed fufeed.no Prejudice by the Emperor’s Death, for it found Protectors ill. 
.Surt. the .Princes of the fame Dynafty. 1 -^Two of their moft famous DodorS'having been authorized to 
fupport the Worlhip which was pay^jQ,the.Demon in a great ’Numberiof Temples already ered- 

Q - * "T. " ' v -' .. ed 

(a) t-Ic is alfo called lijnti- ,Sj»«;"and atiktamj’pemhg or fecond'Vol T ‘ : ' -' M 

(f* H “' 'l“) Words are Tau fingje, K fi»* ml, Eul fieg 

Name was L, tri te Stourate A/j ^ iuto the fau.Stm fee Conti, ubi fupr. 

W ork! with white Hair, he Was called Lau tsi, qr tU Infant old _ {cJ'ByAeity, here the Author doubtlels means the Trinity: 
rife//, I hell Cucumlhnces we have by accident in another ' fo earned: lie is to‘drain thinw his own Way, tho‘ he frcniS 

Place, of our Author, tho> they more properly come in here, .afliamed to fpenk mu S 7 

the Novel relating to the Philofopher Chvang tfe fo tlifc (o) To, medicine Chtmg, eternal 3 Seng, life. 
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ed thro’ the Empire; they diftributed every where, and fold at a high Price little Images, repre- 
fenting the Crowd of Spirits and Men, whom, they had ranked among their Gods, and named 
Syen jin, that is, Immortals {a) , This Superftition encreafed to fuch a Degree, that under the Em*- ■ 
perors of the Tang Dynafty, they gave the Minifters of this Sedt the honourable Title of Tyen tft, 
that is, Heavenly DoBors. The Founder of this Line eredfed a ftately Temple to Lau kyun ; and 
Hven tfom , the fixth Emperor of the fame Dynafty, caufed his Statue to be brought with great 
Pomp into the Palace. 

The Succeffors of the Head of this Sedt are always honoured with the Dignity of great Man¬ 
darins, and refide in a Town of the Province of Kyang fi, where they have a magnificent Palace. 

Crowds of People flock thither from the neighbouring Provinces to procure Remedies for their 
Difeafes, or to learn their Deftiny, and what is to happen in the Courfe of their Lives: They re¬ 
ceive of the Tyen tfe a Billet filled with magical Characters, and go away well fatisfied, without 
begrudging the Sum they pay for this Angular Favour. 

But the Dodtors of this Sedt gained Ground chiefly under the Dynafty of the Song, wfhofe third They gain 
Emperor Cbin tfong was ridiculoufly led away with their Tricks and Forgeries. Thefe Impoftors t g i ™ u 5 '^ undcr 
having in a dark Night hung up a Book on the principal Gate of the imperial City, filled with 
the Characters and magical Sentences for invoking Demons, gave out that it had fallen from Hea¬ 
ven: Whereupon the credulous Prince, out of great Veneration, went on Foot to fetch it; and 
after receiving it with the moft profound Refpedt, carried it in a triumphant Manner into the Pa¬ 
lace, and enclofed it in a Gold Box, where he kept it with abundance of Care. 

Thefe Tau tfe were the Perfons who introduced the Multitude of Spirits, till then unknown, 
whom they worshipped as Deities independant of the Supreme Being, and honoured with the t 0 h / Spi °i ts l ‘ p 
Name of Shang ti: They even deified fome of the ancient Kings, and prayed to them. 

Whet tfong, the eighth Emperor of the fame Line, carried the Superftition to fuch a Pitch as to 
give the Name of Shang ti, or Supreme Lord, to a Dodtor of this Sedt called Shang i, (u) who 
had acquired a great Reputation under the Dynafty of th tHan. Till that Time, the Idolaters 
themfelves had diftinguiflied Shang ti from other Deities. Thus a famous Ko lau, who has writ¬ 
ten on this Subjedt, attributes the Ruin of the Song intirely to this (c) Impiety. 

This abominable Sedt got footing by degrees, partly thro’ the Protection of the Princes above- 
mentioned, partly by flattering the Pafiions of the Grandees, partly by the Impreflions of Won¬ 
der and Terror that it made on the Minds of the People. The Compacts of their Minifters 
with Demons, the Lots which they caft, and the furprizing EfFedts of their magical Arts^D) in¬ 
fatuated the Multitude, ftill extremely prejudiced in Favour of thefe Impoftors, who are generally 
called to heal Difeafes and exorcife (e) Demons. 

They facrifice to this Spirit of Darknefs three Sorts of Victims, a Hog, a Fifh, and a Fowl; Sacrifice to 
they drive a Stake in the Earth as a Kind of a Charm, and trace upon Paper odd Sorts of Figures, the -Devih 
accompanying the Stroke of their Pencil with horrible Cries and Grimaces. They make a fright¬ 
ful Din with Kettles and little Drums: And fometimes to punilh the Crimes of the Chinefe , God 
permits them to take eflfedt. And tho’ often they do not fucceed, yet thefe Gentlemen know 
how to procure Refpedt and Authority by their Inchantments, and the Afliftance which the De¬ 
mon gives them to deceive and feduce the poor deluded (f) People. 

In China, great Numbers of profligate Fellows are fold to thefe Minifters of Iniquity, who fol- Their Me- 
low the Trade of Divination. Tho’ they have never feen the Perfon who confults them they th ° ds of in j- 
tell his Name, and all the Circumftances of his Family, in what Manner his Houfe is fituated, 1°™®™ * 6 
how many Children he has, their Names and Age; with a hundred other Particulars which may 
be naturally enough fuppofed to be known to the Demons, and are ftrangely furprizing to weak 
and credulous Minds, fuch as the Vulgar among the Chinefe often are. _ 

Some of thefe Conjurers, after invoking the Demons, caufe the Figures of the Chief of their Juggling 
Sedt and of their Idols, to appear in the Air. Formerly they could make a Pencil write of itfelf rnc 8 * 
without any body touching it, upon Paper or Sand, the Anfwers to Queftions. They likewife caufe 
all the People of any Houfe to pafs in review, in a large Veflel of Water; wherein they alio ihew 
the Changes that {hall happen in the Empire, and the imaginary Dignities to which thofe fhall be 
advanced, who embrace their Sedt. In fhort, they pronounce myfterious Words without any 
Meaning, and place Charms on Houfes as well as Men’s Perfons (g): Nothing is more common 
than to hear of thefe Sorts of Stories 5 and tho’ it is very likely that the greater Part of them are 
only Illufions, yet it is not credible that all fhould be fo: For many Effedts ought in reality to be 
attributed to the Power of. the (*) Devil. 


(a) Here the Author reprefents their Saints or Heroes as 
Gods, and to countenance the Matter, mifrenders Syn jin Im¬ 
mortals, inflead of immortal Men. 

id) And have not the Popes been called Gods by fome of the 
Somith Dodtors, which is equally impious i 

(c) And yet both the Sea itfelf, as well as the Popes, are ftill 
in being, which (hews fuch Concluftbns to be ground Whs. 

(d) Obferrc how this Author all along acknowledges the Pow¬ 
er of Magic, as he does Apparitions, Witchcraft, the Power of 
Demons, . If he can fee the Chinefe Superftitions, how can 
he poffibly avoid feeing his own ? 

(E) One Impofture naturally begets another; and why may 
not the Priefts of Jfta make gain of them as well as the Priefts of 

Europe ? 

You I, 


(f) Is not this exactly the Cafe alfo with the Priefts and Laity 
of the Church of Seme f 

(g) In the fame manner as the Romijh Priefts fprinkle Houfes 
and People with Holy Water, or give them Relics and Jgnus 
Dei's to keep in their Clofets, or wear about their Perfons. With 
what Face can the Author condemn the Chinefe for Superftitions 
praflifed by himfelf ? 

(*) Thewifer fort of People in China , fay that thefe arefalfe 
Reports fpread by thofe Impoftors; and that there is nothing real 
in them. [The wife and honeft fort of People in Europe will fey 
the fame, whatever the Author would have them believe in or¬ 
der to keep urp Prieitcrofr, and the Influence of the Clergyover 
the Ignorant.] 

8 B Of, 



The Sefl of F 0 . 


Of the Sea of F 0 or ( A ) F ,W E, 

F 0 R the ‘Space of 270 Years, the Emperors of the Han Dynafty poflefied the imperial 
Throne; and about 65 Years after the Birth of Chrijt, the Emperor Ming ti introduced a 
new Sed into China, which is hill more dangerous than the former, and has made a much more 
rapid (b) Progrefs. ^ 

This Prince, on Occafion of a Dream which he had, called to Mind a Sentence often in the 
Mouth of Confirm, viz. That.the Holy One was to be found in the Weft. Upon this he lent Am- 
baffadors into the Indies to difcover who this Saint was, and fearch for the true Law which he 
taught: The Ambaffadors fuppofing they had found him among the Worshippers of the Idol Fo 
or Fwe, carried it into China, and with it the Fables and Superftitions, the Dodrine of the Me- 
temphychofis, and the Atheifm wherewith the Indian Books were filled. 

This Contagion. which began in the Court foon got footing in the Provinces, and fpread 'thro* 
all the Empire, wherein Magic and Impiety had made already but too much Havock. 

It is hard to fay with certainty, in what Part of the Indies this Perfon appeared : But if the ex¬ 
traordinary Things that his Difciples relate of him, are .not fo many Fables invented by them, 

I (liould be apt to believe with St. Francis Xavier , that he was rather a Spirit than a real (c) Man. 

They relate that he was born in that Part of the Indies which the Chinefe call Chung tyen cho ; 
(d) that his Father [named In fan vang] was the King of this Country, and his Mother called 
Mo yd, that (he was delivered of him thro’ her right Side (e) , and died foon after he was born; 
that when flic conceived, (he almoft conftantly dreamed fhe had fwallowed an Elephant (f) ; and 
that hence arofe the Honours payed to white Elephants by the Kings of the Indies , who often 
make War upon each other to procure this Sort of Animal, 

They fay, this Monfter ftood upright upon his Feet as foon as‘he came into the Wprld, and 
walked feven Paces, pointing with one Hand to the Heaven, and the other to the. Earth; nay, 
that he even fpoke and pronounced diftindly the following Words, There is none either in the 
Heaven or on the Earth, who ought to be adored but I alone. 
d At the Age of feventeen he married three Wives, and had a Son called by the Chinefe, Mo 
hew lo (g) ; at nineteen he forfook his'.Wives, and all earthly Cares, to retire into a folitary Place, 
under the Guidance of four Philofophers, called by the Indians , jfoghi) at thirty, he was of a fud- 
den transfufed by the Divinity, and became (h) Fo, [or a Deity] called by the Indians, Pagod. 
Henceforward looking upon himfelf as a God, he minded nothing elfe but to propagate his 
Dodrine.. ’ 

As the Devil was alwaysready to lend him a helping Hand, by his Afiiftanee he did the mod, 
'* wonderful Things; and by the Novelty of his Miracles, filled the People with Dread, and pro-! 
cured their Veneration. The Chinefe [of the Bonzian Sed] have deferibed thefe Prodigies in feveral 
large Volumes, as well as reprefented them in Cuts. 

It is fcarcely credible how many Difciples this chimerical God gained,: For they reckon four-, 
fcore thoufand who were employ’d by him in infeding all the Eaff with his impious Tenets. 
Among this great Number there were ten moft diftinguifhed for their ..Rank and Dignity, who 
publifhed five thoufand Volumes in honour of-their Mafter. The Chinefe call his Followers [or 
rather Priefts] Seng and Ho fiang ; the Tartars, Lamas, or La ma feng ; the Sianiefe, Talapoim-, 
and the Japanefe (or rather the Europeans) Bonsas, ' 

However this new God' found himfelf mortal as well as other Men : For at the Age of 79 his 
Strength failing,, gave him Notice of his approaching End, and then to crown all his Impieties, 
lie dilgorged the Poifon of Atheifm. 

He declared to his Difciples, that till , that Moment he had fpoken to. them foly in Parables; 
that his Difcourfes were fo'many Enigmas; and that for 40 Years he , had concealed the Truth 
under figurative and metaphorical Expreffions; but thatbeing about to leave them, lie would com¬ 
municate his real Sentiments, andreveal theMyftery of his Dodrine : Learn then, fayed "he to them, 
that, there is no other principal of all filings but Enipilnefs and Nothing: From.Nothing, all Things 
proceeded,, and into Nothing all will return, and this is the End of all our topes. But his Difciples 
adhered to what.he firft taught, and their Dodrine is. diredly oppofite. fq Atheifm, 

(a) Called ajfo Five kyau, mates as much. I (hall only Obferve on'Occafion of this incar- 

(a) Couplet fays it has infeSed all the Chinefe Books andSefts, nateGod of the Bonzeu, that, the Followers of every pretended 
excepting thc.MojmiMtfedan; Proem.'Declar. ubi. fupr. p.- 27. Revelation aferibea miraculous Birth to the Author of their Sedt, 
(c) Could the Emsas thcmfelves believe any thing more,, flu- (f) Couplet has it, that the Mother dreamed a. white Elephant' 
pifl than thcle Jefuits, who yet arc every Moment .ridiculing the pafling down her Throat entered into her Womb, Whence fhe 
otup'dity of the Bflnetos. ? Or rather is it poffibiejefuits can really was reported to have conceived by an Elephant: But that others 
fie Qliupid as to, believe fuch ridiculoos Nonfenfef. more rightly conjeflured, that the Devil Healing fome human 

(a) In the Original Cbu„ s tyen cho. infeadof Tcbutig fun icho ; Seed, got.her With' Child in the Shape of that Beaft. (Coup!, ubi. 
urn Author having forgotten to accommodate the Name as it oc-.. fupr. p, 28A Tins is Philofophy and Divinity truely. worthy' 
.urs m Couplet (from whom the Extrafl Teems to be taken) to, of the Tefaits. . , . . 

the W Orography. . (0) According tp. Couplet, Lo beau lo, 

tl , ( t thU . ra J Qn{lvo ! ,s Birth, P.^obfenres. , (11) lie was flrft named sle, or She kpa, (corruptly cUIedaM*' 

e 7 tSZr'^ ,Dd ‘ “-followers call hm> hild by the dapamfi) by which Name the whole Body of the Etmstaf 
r l, writ \ 1, • '^ cr diaiJ ’ a Man; and that the Name for Clergy] as wejj as their Religion i? undeiilood. Coupht . iiL>i. 

he he writes it] by being compounded of Non and homo, inti- fupr.p. 28. 


However 
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However theft laft Words of the Impoftor gave Rife to the famous Diftindlion, which is Pinions rtf 
made in his Dodrine of Exterior and Interior whereof I fhall fpeak hereafter. His Difciples hii Dif ' ci ^' i 
did not fail tofpead a great Number of Fables after his Death (a), and eafily perfuaded a fimple 
and credulous People, that their Mailer had been born eight thbufand Times; that his Soul had 
fucceflively palled into different Animals; and that he had appeared in the Form of an Ape, a 
Dragon, an Elephant (b) &c. This was plainly done with a Defign to eftablifh the Worfhip of 
this falie God under the. Shape of various Animals (c): Accordingly thefe different Creatures, 
through which the Soul of A? was fayed to have puffed; were adored in feveral Places ; the Cbinefe 
themlelves built many Temples to all forts of Idols, which multiplied exceedingly throughout 
the Empire. 

Among the great Number of this chimerical Deity’s Difciples, there was one named Mo okya h; 5 beloved 1 
ye more dear to him than all the Reft, whom he trufted with his greateft Secrets, and charged Difdple. 
more particularly to propagate his Dodrine (d): He enjoyrled him not to trouble bimfelf with 
bringing Proofs and tedious Arguments to fupport his Tenets; but only to put at the Head of 
his Works, which he fhould publiflh, theie few Words; It is thus that I have Learned. 

This Fo in one of his Books, fpeaks of a Mafter more ancient than himfelf, called by the 0 f3 > or 

Chine/e, 0 mi to, and corruptly by the Japanefe, Amida ; which other Monfter appeared in the Am,da '. 
Kingdom of Bengal , and the Bonzas pretend that he attained to ftich a high degree of Sandity, and 
had acquired fuch abundant Merit, that it is fufficient at prefent to invoke him to obtain Pardon 
for the greateft Crimes (e). On this account the Chinefe of this Sed have continually in their 
Mouths thefe two Names, 0 mi to, Fo{ f): thinking that the Invocation of thefe pretended 
Deities purifies them fo effedually that they may afterwards give a Loole to all their Paflions, 
being perfwaded that it will coft them nothing but an cafy Invocation to expiate their moft 
enormous Crimes (g), 

The laft Words of Fo, when he was dying, gave rife to a Sed of Atheifts among a few Bonzas : Atheifts a- 
But the greater Part of them not able to fhake off the Prejudices of their Education, perfeyered moil s the 
in the fir ft Errors (h) their Mafter had taught. 

Many endeavoured to reconcile the two Dodrines by the Diftindion of the Exterior and the Diftinftionof 
Interior; The firftbeing more fuitable to the Capacity of the People, prepared their Minds lnte, '! orand 
to receive the fecond, which was fit only for elevated Minds/and the better to be underftood, Daarinc 
they made ufe of the following Example. 

The exterior Dodrine, fay they, is with relation to the Interior, the fame as the Center or Frame is Exterior 
to the Arch that is built upon it: For the Frame being only neceffary to fupport the Stones Dcanne ' 
while the Arch is building, becomes ufelefs as foon as that is finilhed and is taken to pieces; in the 
fame Manner the exterior Dodrine is layedafide as foon as the Interior is 1 embraced. 

As to the exterior Dodrine containing the Principles of the Morality which the Bonzas are Containing 
very careful to inculcate, they fay, there is great difference between Good and Evil; that after their moral 
Death there will be Rewards for thofe who have done well, and Puriifhments for thole who have Prcccpts- 
done evil; that there are Places appointed for the Souls of both, wherein they are Rationed ac¬ 
cording to their Merit; that the God Fo was born to lave Mankind, and to bring back thofe to the 

way of Salvation who had ftrayed from it : ; that it was he who expiated their Sins, and procured 
them a happy new-birth in the other World ; that there are five Precepts to be oblerved, the firft 
not to kill any living Creature, the fecond not to take what belongs to others, the third prohibits 
Impurity, the fourth lyiag, and the fifth drinking of Wine. 

But above all things they muft not be wanting in the Pradice of certain charitable Works Arts of the 
which their Guides preferibe “ Ufe the Bonzas well, lay they, and furnilh them with every thing Bonzas to 
“ neceffary for their Subfiftance; build them Mo'nafteries and Temples, that by their Prayers and p^ c< j the 

C£ the Penances they inflid on themfelves for the Expiation of -your. Sins, they may deliver you °° pe ‘ 

. from 


(a) Our Author omits feveral very material Things related 
by others. P. Couplet tells us, that his Body was burned with 
odoriferous Wood, according to the Cuftom of the Country 5 
and his Allies, as they fay, diftributed among Men, Spirits and 
Dragons of the Seat That one of his Teeth, was fent as a 
Prefent to the ICiug of the Hand of Ceylan, where it was 
worfliiped, till Cmftantw the Duke of Braganza’s Brother 
having taken it with other Spoil, burnt it and Mattered the 
A(he,y refilling to rclcafe it for a vaft Sum;, and that the Per* 
tiiiitieze Hiftorians, in calling it the Tooh of an Ape, have 
not erred, fincc Fo is worfliiped in Ceylan in the Figure 
of an Ape, as lie is worfliiped in other Places under various 
Forms and Names, [ toupl . ubifupr/p. 29.] By this Paflage it 
appears, that the Religion of the Bmzas, lias a great Conneftion 
with that, of the Indians, if it be pot at bottom the very 
fame ; Yet the Miflionaries take little or no Notice of this.Con¬ 
formity. • ■ - 

(11) P. Couplet fays his laft Appearance was in the Form of a 
white Elephant; tho’ a little before lie is fayed to have been be¬ 
gotten by a white Elephant. 

(c) Tis true thefe Afiatk Priefts', by this Means, have fet 
up more .numerous 'Objects of VVorlhip than the European'; 
but they have nobreaden God among them, or any fuch Mon- 
llrous Abfurdity as Tranfubftantiation. 

{0) But it does not appear that ever he thought of laying 


Claim to a Supremacy on thefe Words; as the European Popes 
have done on Words not fo ftrong. 

(e) Here thefe Afiatk Catholics have gotten the Doftrine 
of Merits and Supererogation. And indeed the European 
Catholics feem to have copy’d almoft all their Religion from 
them. 

(f) This is like the Papifts Jefu-maria. 

(c) This anfwers to the Popiih Confeflion, and Invocation 
of Saints at privileged Altars, whereby the moft atrocious 
Sins are pretended in like manner to be expiated and done away. 

(h)„ This is .very hard, and partial Treatment of the Bem- 
saas, who are here firft condemned for being Atheifts, and then 
for not being.Atheifts, But it is almoft impoflible for the Clergy 
of one Religion, to reprefent thofe of another Religion fairly. 
They are.fearful leaft .other Religions reprefented fairly fhould 
appear better than their own, and therefore do n)l they can 
to blacken tjiein. This P raft ice the Romfij Clergy are guilty 
of moft .of all others, as they have moft Occafion ; and indeed 
were they to reprefent the Religion of the Bonzas truely, their 
Difciples would feo very little difference between their own and 
it; and that their deceitful Cuides teach the very fame Errors, 
Impieties .and Abfurelities, which they condemn in others. 
Farther to djfguifc this Conformity, they have alfo given a 
very imperfeft and confufed Account of the Idolatrous Sefts 
in China, and particularly this of the Bonsas. . 
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Story flick¬ 
ing how they 
gull the 
Credulous. 
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« £ om the Punifhments you are liable tcr(A). “ At. the Funeral okequies of your R e ) a - 
*t tions burn Gilt and Silver-Paper, together with Garments and Silks; all which in the other 
« World fhall be changed into Gold, Silver, and real Garments.4 By this Means, your departed 
<: Kindred will be fupply’d with the things they want, and have ^wherewithal! to gratify the 
“ eighteen Guardians of the infernal Regions, who without thefe Bribes would be inexorable and 
« treat them with great Rigour (b). If you negleft thefe Commands, you rauft expert nothing 
« after Death but to be delivered over to the moft cruel Torments: Your Soul, by a long Courfe 
f! of Tranfmigrations {hall pafs into the vilefl Animals; and you {hall appear again in the Form 
11 of a Mule, a Horfe, a Dog, a Rat, or fome other Creature ftill more contemptible.” 

It is hard to defcribe what an Influence the Dread of thefe Chimeras has on the Minds of the 
credulous and fuperftitious Chinefe (c); which will appear from a Story related by P. k Comte, 
of a Paflage that happened to himfelf when he lived in the .Province of Shen Ji. 

“ They called me, fays he, one Day to baptize a fick Perfon, who was an old Man of feverity, 

and lived upon a fmall Penfion given him by the Emperor. On entering his Room, he fayed 
« tome, I am obliged to you, my Father, jor that you* arc going to deliver me from a grievous 
« Punijhment. That is not all, replied I, Baptifin not only delivers Perfons from Hell, but con- 
“ duds them to a Life of Bteffednefs. What Happinefs muft it be to go to Heaven, there to enjoy 
“ the prefence of God everlaftingly ? I do not well ttnderjland, reply’d the fickPerfon, what you 
u fay, and perhaps I have not Jufftciently explained myfelf: Tou know that I have lived for a long 
“ time on the Emperor’s Benevolence, and the Bonza’s who are thoroughly acquainted with what 
“ pafjes in the next World, have ajfured me tjhat out of Gratitude IJhall be obliged to Jerve. him af~ 
“ ter my Death, and that my Soul will infallibly pafs into one of his Pof-Horfes to carry Difpatches 
“ of the Court into the .Provinces. For this Reafon they exhort me to perform my Duty well, when 
" J have afumed my new Being ; and to take Care not to fumble, nor wince, nor bite, nor hurt 
“ anybody. Run faff, fay they, eat little , and be patient ; by which Means you will move the Com - 
“ pqjjlon of “tide Gods who often convert a good Beajl at length into a Man of Quality, 
“ and make him a confiderable Mandarin: Imujl own. Father , that this thought Jhocks me, and I 
“ cannot call it to mind without trembling. I dream of it every Night, and fometmes in my feep 
“ fancy myfelf' harnejfed, and ready to fet out at the frft lafh of the Rider’s whip. I then wake in a 
“ Sweat and ha If dtjlraBed, not knowing whether lam fill a Man or a Horfe. But alas! what 
" will become of me, when it fall be no longer a Dream. 

“ If bis then, my Father , is the Reflation that 1 am come to: 'they fay that thofe of your Religion 
" are notfubjeB to thefe Miferies-, that the Men will always be Men, and fall be the fame in the 
<c next World as they are in this: Ibefeech you therefore to receive me among you. I know that 
“ your Religion is hard to be obJerved{ d)j but if it was ftill more rigid lam ready to embrace it, 
" and whatever it cof me 1 had rather be a Chrifian than become a Beaf. This Difcourfe and the 
<c prefent Condition of the filkPerfon moved my Compafiion: But reflecting afterwards that 
“ God makes ufe of Simplicity and Ignorance to lead Men to the Truth (e), I took Occafion 
“ to convince him of his Errors, and to dired him in the way of Salvati&n. After I had given 
“ him Inftru&ions a long time, at length he believed; and I had the Confolation to fee him 
“ die, not only poffefled of the moft rational Sentiments, but with all the Marks of a good 
" Chriftian.” 


The Tranf. is eal V to conceive that fince the Chinefe are the Dupes of a Doftrine, fo abfurd and ridicu- 
migration lous as the Transmigration of Souls, the Bonzas who propagate it with great Zeal, draw no fmall 
ttaimT Advantage from it. It is exceeding ufeful in carrying on all their deceitful Tricks, by which they 
a CJ1 ’ extort Alms and enlarge their Revenues. Being fprung from the Dregs of the People, and bred 

from 


(a) Can the Author be angry with the Bonxas for this, 

. or think they do amifs i Do not the Rmijh Clergy inculcate 
the very (ame Doftrine, among the Laity of their Church i 
($) The Reader may obferve from hence, and what fol¬ 
lows, that the Bemtas break three at leaft of their. Jive moral 
Precepts, by their impure Pra&ices,and by inventing monllrous 
Lies, in order to rob others, in afpecious fandtify’d way, of what 
belongs to them. It being abfolutcly neeeffary for every Religon 
to have the Appearance of Goodnefs, they have taken Care 
to teach the moral Doarines ; but as a due Obfervance of 
them is utterly inconfiftcnt with their views of becoming rich 
and powerful, they have taken no lefs Care to fet them afide 
by other Doarines, which to the unthinking or major Part 
of Mankind, may appear equally good and neceJTary. And 
this is the very Courfe taken by the Church of Rome. They 
admit the Decalogue, but by their fanguinary Laws againit 
Heretics (made to fecure their Ufurpations) they have firil re¬ 
pealed the Command againll Murder; whence have arifen 
their Crufades, Maflacres, Perfections, folemn Executions, 
Dragooning:, Confifcations, Banifhmems, & f . By decreeing no 
Faith is to be kept with Heretics, they diffolve one of the 
chief moral Bonds of Society ; and by making it lawful to 
fpoil Heretics, and feize, their Pofleflicns, they have abrogated 
the Command which forbids robbing and. Healing ; By the 
Doftrine of the dtpoling Power in the Pope; they violate the 
Obedience due to Sovereigns and overturn'civil Government, 
lluis after admitting the moral Principles,'which fate of a 
umverfa! Nature, they teach’'their Followers io 'Violate them 
with Relpeit to all Mankind, excepting thofe of their own 


Perfwaiion, who make but about one fifteenth of. the whole- 
Then they give all the Encouragement imaginable to Immorality 
and Vice m their Adherents, by making the Method of ob¬ 
taining Remiffion of the greateft Sins very eafy, either in 
this Life by an Indulgence, a Prayer before an Image or 
on their Beads, or by a verbal Pardon ; or elfe after this Lira 
by Malles and Prayers for the Dead : To which I may add the 
making their Monafterles and Churches Sanctuaries for Vilhans 
of all kinds. To which infamous Dodtrines fet on Foot for 
the Intereft of the Church are owing the frequent Affafflnations, 
and numerous other Vilknios, daily committed in Popijh Coun¬ 
tries : To them are owing thofe profligate Difpofitions rnnu 
wicked PradUces, which render Papifts fo abominable in the Eyes 
of all the unbelieving Nations wherever they come. _ , 

(c) Why is it hard to conceive that the fuperftitious Chtneje 
fliould be frightend with fuch Chimeras, when the Author 
knows the Laity of his own Religion aye frightend in no leh 
a Degree with the like Chimera: ■, fuch as Purgatory, no Salvation 
out of the Peal of their Church, Povver_of Demons, Witches, 
Sorcery (zfc. . . . 

(n) I.fufpedl this whole Story; but am almoit morally, m fe 
' the Chintfi could not utter thefe Words, his own Religion being 
much more,rigid as to Penances, Falling, &c. than the yyffip 
Which Auftenties, inftead of being a Mark of a true Churcli., 
' are an infallible Sign of a fitlfe One. , t . 

(e) Obferve how flily Ignorance, which is the Son»ia» Maxim 
and the receffary Parent of Error, is here recommended as tint 
Guide to Troth, and Mother of Devotion. . 
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from their Infancy in an idle Profeffion, this Doctrine is proper to authorife the Frauds and 
Artifices, which they contrive to excite the Liberality of the reople, whereof one may judge the 
better from the following Relation of P. le Comie. 

“ Two of tbefe Bonzas, fays he, one Day perceiving, in the Court-Yard of a rich Peafant:, Another sto- 
“ two or three large Ducks lying before the Door, began tofigharid weep bitterly. The good T J of the £eri ~ 
“ Woman, who perceived them from her Chamber, coming out to learn the Caufe of their" *' 

“ Grief: We know, fayed they, that the Souls of our Fathers have faffed into the Bodies of tbefe 
“ Creatures ; a?id the Apprehenfion we are under of your killing them, will certainly kill us with 
“ Grief. I own, fayed the Woman, that we had refolved to fell them , but face they are your Parents 
“ I promife to keep them? 

This not being what the Bonzas wanted : tf Perhaps , fayed they, your Hufhand will not be fo 
“ charitable as yourfelf and you may depend on it, that it will be fatal to us if any Accident hap- 
“ pens to them. 

“ In fhort, after a great deal of Difcourfe, the honeft Peafant was fo moved with their coun- 
u terfeit Grief, that fhe gave them the Ducks to bring up for fome time, which they received. 
tc with great Refpedt, making twenty feveral Proftrations before them: But that very Evening 
“ they made a Feaft of them for their little Society.” 

In fhort the Bonzas are difperfed throughout the Empire, and brought up to this Trade Boy children 
from their infancy. Thefe wretches (a), to continue their Sedt, buy Children of feven or eight t0 
Years old, and make young Bonzas of them, inftrudting them in their Myfteries for fifteen or their ° rder ' 
twenty Years to qualify them for the Office : But they are generally very ignorant, few of them 
underftanding the Principleswhereon their Dodtrines are grounded. - 

As all the Bonzas are not of equal Eminence, there being different Degrees of them', fbme are Mendicants, 
enploy'd in begging of Alms; others, who have acquired a Knowledge of Books, and fpeak politely, 
make it their Bufinefs to vifit the Learned, and infinuate themfelves into the good Graces of the 
Mandarins: But the Number of thefe isfmall. There arelikewifeamong them venerable old 
Men, who prefide over the Affembles of Women: However thefe Affembles are not very nume¬ 
rous, nor to be met with in many Places. 

•Tho’ the Bonzas have not a regular-Hierarchy, yet they have their Superiors, whom they'call Superiors., 
Pa Ho Jhang , that is, great Bonzas j and this Rank to which they are railed greatly adds to the Re¬ 
putation they have acquired by their Age, their grave and modeft Carriage, and by their Hypocrify. 

There are Monafteries of thefe Bonzas to be found every where, but they are not all equally Mor.afleries 
frequented by crouds of People. 

In every Province there are certain Mountains with Idol-Temples thereon, which have greater Pilgrimages. 
Credit than the reft. To thefe they go very far in Pilgrimage, and thePilgrims, as foon as they 
are at the Foot of the Mountain, kneel down and proftrate themfelves at every Step they take in 
afcending up (b) . They who cannot go on Pilgrimage, rcqueft fome of their Friends to buy them 
a large printed Sheet, marked at one corner by the Bonzas, in the Middle of which' is the Figure of Pi£t ure s ofTo. 
the God Fo, with a vaft Number of fmall Circles drawn round about it and on its Garments. 

The Devotees of both Sexes wear on their Neck or Arm a fort of Rofary, compofed of a hundred Beads 
middle-fized Beads, and eight large ones; on the Top is a large Bead refembling one of the little 3 s ‘ 
Snuff-Boxes fhaped like Gourds. In turning thefe Beads between thCir Fingers, they pronounce thefe 
myfterious Words 0 mi to fo, the Signification of which they themfelves don’t underftand (c): 

They make above a hundred Genuflexions, after which they draw one of thefe red Circles upon , 
the Sheet of Paper. 

They invite the Bonzas, from time to time, to come to their Houfes to pray, and to feal and Paf orts{og 
make authentic the Number of Circles which they have drawn. They carry them in a pompous Heaven! °' 
Manner to Funerals in a little Box clofely fealed up by the Bonzas: This they call Lit in, that 
is, aPaffport for travelling from this Life to the next (d) : ThisPaffport isnot obtained without pay¬ 
ing feveral Fails j but, fay they, we ought not to begrudge this expence, becaufe we are fure of a happy 
Voyage , 

Among the Temples of thefalfe Gods(E), there are feveral famous for the Beauty and Largehefs j mage3> 
of their Structure, as well as for the ftrange Shapes of their Images; fome are fo monftrous, that 
the poor Gbinefe at the Sight of them fall proftrate, and knock their Forehead feveral times again ft 
the Ground out of Fear and Dread. 


(a) Here the Monadic Life is confefied to be an idle Frofeflion 
by a Monadic. . 

(b) How nearly do tbefe referable Popifli Pilgrimages. 

' (c) This is contradi£ted,by what h;\s been already fayed, I h.ave 
alfo obferved, that this apfwers to the Jefu Marfa of Papids. 
and here we fee the very or. Bead's, ihuf| with them, 

from whom in all likelyhdpd.the'Papifts took ki 

( D ) This anlWers to thb ! -"Figure ; df the Crofs, and other 
Trumpery put into the" Cbffins'of’Jeceafed Papids j burying in 
the Habit of fome Religions Order and file like': ‘ Which Privi- 
ledges are not granted for nothing neither...... ” , 

(b) I obferved before [>. 647. PfateAV) ThaOhle Miflio- 
narics to blacken the Se£t of Tau tfe represent their Saints, arid 
Heroes as Gods. They do the" fame by thofe'of the Bonzas, 
who yet make the very fame Defence, when" they .are charged 
with Idolatry, as the Romanills'of thefe latter tiri\es do,. The 
lamas, hye a very intelligent Author, 'tifeh\mid fail if* the 
fundamental Rule of all rational' Rrliginiifwblch cmjtps-in ho- 
muring God, offending no body an.l giving to everyone what be. 
VOL. I. 


longs to him. ’The Life <1 vhich the Lamas as will as the Ralmukt 
had proves incontefiably the twalaf! Points j and the Difcour/es 
whichfome Travellers worthy of Credit have had with them tbuthing 
' Religion ajfurc us, that they protejl ftrehuoujlj agaiaft adoring more 
than one God-, That the Daisy Lama and Kutukbtd are his Ser¬ 
vants, with whom he communicates for the InjlruSlhn and Good of 
Men; Ikat the Images which they honour are na more than Repre- 
fentations of if Divinity and fome hpfy Men j and that they ex- 
fpfe them to the "V"kw off topic, only to, put them in mind of their 
Duty towards (Tod, and the ASis of Virtue which he ispleafed they 
Jhoitldperformf. *Tia true, I,do not think‘this defence frees them 
from the Charge of*Idolatry, which the Worlhip of Images 
jteceflagjly.k&fnfe it ought to flop the Mouths 
of the Miffionarres, who, on tjieir own Principles, cannot charge 
the Seflaries pf FV wjtb Idofyry, without confefHng themfelves 
guilty of it; ■‘Wherefore to avoid the Retort they have mifre- 
prefented yhepBoifsas, and mai|e Gods o’f their Saints and jma- 
ges. ’Geh.’RiltjOfTurks, Moguls, {sT.Vel. z. p, 409. 

'8 C ' ' • : V ‘ As 
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Sanftified As the Bowstw have no other View than to get Money, and, whatever Reputation they mav 
2 ;f; olclie have acquired, are in reality nothing but the Dregs of the Empire, they are well acquainted with 
-the Art of cringing before People. They affed Mildnefs, Complaifance, Humility, and a Modefty 
which deceive at firft Sight; while the ChineJ'e who look no farther than the Outfide, take them 
for fo many Saints : Efpecially when to this fandtified Appearance they join rigorous Falling, and 
rifing feveral times in a Night to worlhip Fo-, feeming to facrifice themfelves in fome fort for the 
public (a) Good. 

And other That they may feem very meritorious in the Eyes of the Vulgar, and work them up to Cotn- 
™ cks “ paffion which difpofes them to Liberality, they appear in the public Streets and Places, inflicting 

People. on themfelves fevere Penances. Some will fallen to their Neck and Feet thick Chains above thirty 

Foot long, which they drag thro’ the Street with a great deal of Pain, and flopping at every 
Door: Ton fee , fay they, how dear it cods as to expiate yout Sins-, cannot you afford us fome trifling 
(e) Alms? 

You fee others in the moll frequented Places and where crofs Streets meet, all over Blood bv 
beating their Heads with a great Stone: But among thefe Kinds of Penances there is none 
more furprizing than that of a young Bonza, which is related by P. le Comte in the following 
Manner: 

story of a "I met one Day in the Middle of a Village, a young Bonza who was affable, mild, modell, 
knavifliMen- “ anc j[ confequently a very proper Perfon for the Office of begging Charity. He flood upright in 
dkant ' “ a clofe Chair llnck all over on thelnfide with long lharp Nails, in fuch a Manner that he could 

« not lean without being wounded j and was carried by two hired Porters very llowly into the 
« Houfes, where he befought the People to have Compaflion on him. 

« I ant, fayed he, font up in this Chfiir for the good of your Souls, and am refohed never to go 
“ out till all the Nails (which were above 2000) are bought. Every Nail is worth flue Sols: Bui 
“ then there is not one of them but what will become a Fountain of Bleffmgs in your Houfes. If you 
11 buy any you will perform an A£i of heroic Virtue, and you will give an Alms not to' the Bonzas 
« on whom you may befiow your Charity otherway s, but to the God Fo, to whofe Honour we intend to 
“ build a (c) femple. 

" I then palTed near the Place where the Bonza was, who, as foon as he faw me, made me the 
* c fame Compliment as he had done the reft. Whereupon I told him he was very unhappy rb 
,c give himfelf fo much ufelefs Torment in this World 5 advifing him to leave his Prifon, and go to 
“ the Temple of the true God to be inflruded in heavenly Truths, and fubmit to a Penance 


“ lefs fevere and more (p) falutary. 

Good Sneer “ He replied very mildly, and without the leaft Concern, that he was obliged to me for my 
on the Jcfiut te Council, but much more fo if I would buy a dozen of his Nails, which would certainly make 
(t me fortunate in my Journey. Here, fayed he, twning himfelf' to one Side, take thefe which upon 
“ the Faith of a Bonza are the bejl in my Chair, becaufe they give me the tnojl Pain: However they 
“ are all of the fame Price (e) He pronounced theie Words with an Air and Action, which on 
“ any other Occalion would have made me laugh: But then his Delufion excited my Pity, and 
“ I was pierced with Grief at the Sight of this miferable Slave of the Devil, who fuffered more 
“ to damn his Soul, than a Romatiijl is obliged to do to fave his.” 

Sousas infi- The fame Motive of getting Alms caufes thefe Bonzas to repair to the Houfes of both Poor 
feim into V an< ^ ^' lc ^ the inftant they are fent for. They go, as many as are defired, and ftay as long as the 

AmTiieT Perfons pleafe; and when there is any AiTembly of Women, (which happens very rarely, and is 

never pradlifed unlefs in fome few Places, as has been already obferved) they bring with them a 
grand Bonza, who is diftinguilhed from the reft by the Place that he takes, by the Refped the 
other Bonzas pay him, and by his Habit, which is worn only by thofe of his Rank. 

Efpecially Thefe Aflemblies of the Ladies bring in a fine Revenue to the Bonzas, there being in every City 
Women?* X evera ^ Societies, of ten, fifteen or twenty Women, who are commonly of a good Family and ad¬ 
vanced in Years, or elfe Widows, and confequently have Money to difpofe of. Thefe they make 
Superiors [or Lady Abbeffes] of the Society in their Turns for one Year; and it is generally at the 
Superior’s Hotffe that the Aflemblies are held: All the reft contributing a certain Sum of Money 
to defray the common Expences, neceflary for keeping up Order. 

R ai!?4JiWn-" t ie when the Aflembly is held, there comes a pretty aged Bonza, who is Prefident, 
and lings the Anthems to Fo. The Devotees join their Voices, and after they have feveral times 


(a) This is die very Charafter of the Papi/h Priefts, who by 
•their hypocritical Outfide, impofe on the unthinking Multitude,- 
who led wholly by Appearances never look deeper. 

(n) Is not this in efte£l,the Praflice of the Mendicant Friers 
'.in Papifi Countries. . . 

(cj This Contrivance isnotfoOpprelfiveandfcandalousas that 
t>T the Priefts preaching up and felling (or rather of the People 
•being forced to buy) Indulgences in Spain, Portugal, &c. but 
will doubtlefs be altogether as efftiliml for the good of the Soul. 

(0) We hear a great deal of thefe Miflionaries Reproofs and 
Arguments ufed te the Banzai againft their Religion, but no De- 
' fence or Reply of theirs; as if they had nothing to fay for them- 
f ^b’es, or wore very ignorant, as they are often reprefented. 
However, the contrary of this appears from the Relation of a 
Romijh Gentleman, who in his Way to China, thro' the Country 
of the Mungals (or Mongols) homing bad cm Opportunity of. dif- 
courfing with Joint of the Lamas about their Religion, began tore- 
poach them fir fo cruelly deceiving the Vulgar, hy making them be- 
liew the Kiitukhtu and the Dalay lama, are immortal', a Quality 
which, lie toyed, they could not be ignorant, did not iehngto Hu¬ 


man Creatures, fuch as they could not deny thofe two lo^ be. But 
they knew fo well how to turn the Reproach upon him/elf by put¬ 
ting him in Mind of fame delicate DoSrines of the Roman Chare <’ 
relating to the Infallibility and Supremacy of Popes, that he ajfurtd 
me, fays my Author, whofe Friend the Gentleman was, that be 
had Need of all his Skill to bring himfelf off with Honour, Which 
Jhemis, continues he, that thefe 'People are not altogether fo ignorant 
of tie, Religions of other Nations, as we are willing to believe. 
And as hi is a Perfon of Merit, and a good R Oman Catholic, l> 
whom this Adventure happened, there is m Room to. doubt the Truth 
of the Fall*. Ifliali only add, that if they are^ not ignorant of 
•other. Religions, it is, not probable they are ignorant of their 
own, tho* they are (lay in divulging it, as the fame Author ob- 
ferves... * See Gen. Hill, of the Turks, Moguls and Tatars, 
Vol. 2. p. 489, 490, alfo p. 488. 

■ (a) This is a curious Piece of Raillery from one idolatrous 
Prielt to another : For the Bonza doubtlefs knew him to be a 
Popijh Prieft who traded with Relics, and fucli fort of Trumpery 
as well as himfelf. 
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cried 0 mi to, Fa, and beaten upon fome fmall Kettles, they fit down to Table and regale them- 
felves: But this is only the ordinary Ceremony. 

On the more folemn Days, they adorn the Houfe with feveral Images placed in Form by the 
Bonzas, and Numbers of grotefque Paintings reprefentingin a hundred .different Manners the 
Torments of Hell. The Prayers and Feafting laft for feven Days; daring which Time the grand 
Bonza is affifted by feveral Bonzas, who join in the Confort. 

During thefe feven Days, their principal Care is to prepare and confecrate Treafures (a) for the Cdnfccrated 
other World. To this purpofe they build a little Palace with Paper painted and gilt, omitting no theSod 
Part belonging to a Houfe: This they fill with a great Number of Pafteboard-boxes painted and after Death, 
varnifhed; containing Ingots of Gold or Silver, (that is to fay of gilt Paper) whereof there are 
feveral Hundreds, defigned to redeem them from the dreadful Punifhments that Ten vahg, pr the 
King of Hell, infMs on thofe who have nothing to give him. They put a Score by themfelves, 
to bribe the Officers of the Tribunal of this King of Shadows; the reft, as well as the Houfe, 
is for lodging, boarding, and buying fome Employment in the other World. They {hut all 
thefe little Boxes with Padlocks of Paper, and then lock the Doors of the Paper-houfe, keeping 
the Keys with great Care. 

When the Perfon, who has been at this Expence, happens to die, they firft burn the Houfe, in 
a very ferious Manner: Then they burn the Keys both of it and the little Chefts, that Che may be 
able to open them and take out the Gold and Silver, which is to be no longer mere Paper, but 
will be tranfmuted into fine Silver and Gold, againft which tempting.Metal Ten vang is not 
Proof, nothing being more eafy than to corrupt (b) him. 

This Hope, joined to that outward Show which attracts the Eyes, makes fuch an Impreffion Hope and 
upon the Minds of thefe poor Chineje , that nothing but an extraordinary Miracle of Grace can 
undeceive tbem(c). In a Word, this Exercife of Religion is perfectly free, for they celebrate 
the Feafts whenever they pleafe; and you are fure always to have good Words from thefe Jugglers, ons - 
who promife you long Life, great Honours for your Children, Abundance of Riches in this 
World, and above all Things conlummate Happinefs in the next. Such are the Extravagancies 
with which they abufe the Credulity of the People: Whereby they have acquired fo great an Af~ 
cendant over their Minds that Images are every where to be met with, which the blind Chinefe 
invoke inceffantly; efpecially in Times of Sicknefs, when they are to go any Journey, or when 
they are in (d) Danger. 

P. Fontaney in his Voyage from Siam to China , in a GhinefeVzfik 1 , was an Eye-witnefs of alf'their Superfluous 
Ceremonies, which are no lefs ridiculous than fuperftitious. They had, fays he, on the Poop of their Ceremonies 
Veflel, a fmall Image quite black with the Smoak of a Lamp, which burns continually in Ho- stormsnfsea. 
nour of it (e) ; before they fat down to Dinner, they offered it fome of the Vi&uals; and twice a 
Day they threw into the Sea little Gondolas made of Paper, to the End, that being em¬ 
ployed in overfetting thofe fmall Boats, he might fpare their own. 

But if, notwithftanding thefe Prefents and Offerings, the Waves are agitated in an extraordi¬ 
nary manner by the Spirit which as they believe governs them, they then bum a great many 
Feathers, whofe Smoak and bad Smell infeft the Air; pretending by this means to lay the Tem¬ 
ped, and to drive the evil Demon far enough off; But at the Sight of a Mountain, in paffing the 
Channel of Cochin-china, where they have built an Idol-temple, they out-did themfelves in their 
Superftitions. 

After they had offered Victuals, burnt Perfumes, lighted Wax-candles, thrown feveral Figures- aN avai Pro¬ 
of gilt Paper into the Sea, and proftrated themfelves an infinite Number of times (f) , the Sailors ceffion. 
prepared a fmall Veffel made of Boards, about four Foot long, with Mails, Shrouds, Sails, Streamers, 

Compafs, Rudder, Boat, Cannons, Provifions, Merchandifes, and every thing even to the Book of 
Accompts. They had difpofedupon the Quarter-Deck, the Forecaftle, and the Shrouds, as many 
fmall Figures of painted Paper as there were Men in the Veffel: They put this Machine upon 
a Raft, and lifting it up in a great deal of Form, carried it about the Veflel with the Sound of a 
Drain and Copper-Bafon ; the Proceffion being led by a Sailor habited like a Bonza, who fenced 
with a long Staff, and fhouted as loud as pofiible: Then they let it down flowly into the Sea, and 
followed it with their Eyes till it was ou.t of Sight, while the Sham Bonza going to the higheft 
Part of the Stern continued his Shouts, and wiffied it a happy (g) Voyage. 


(a) This, with Merits above mentioned, anfwers to the ima¬ 
ginary Treafure of the Romijh Church. 

(b) This Hands in Place of Indulgence? for delivering out 
the Treafure of the Church, and oi Maffes for the Dead. This 
is their Trick for getting Money, under Pretence of delivering 
tlie Souls from Purgatory. The Cheats of the Bonzas yon fee 
are exaflly the fame at Bottom, and all directed to the fame 
Ends as thofe of the Romijh Church; from which they differ 
only in the Contrivance and'Manner of carrying them on, 

(c) This is the very Cafe of the Romijh Laity, who are as it 
were inchantcd, by the great Security and Hope given them by 
their Religion, which likewifeis calculated by its exterior Pomp 
to dr.rale the Eyes, and work on the Attentions inftead of the 
Underfiandings of its Votaries. So that as the fame Caufes pro¬ 
duce the fame Eft'e^s, the Romijh Miffionaries muft expea the 
fame Infatuation and Obduracy from the Chhejo Laity of the Se& 
of Fa that the Proteftant Divines experience from the Romijh 
Laity, who are, generally fpeaking, no lefs ignorant and bigot- 
ted in their Way than the Followers of ft. 


(d) This anfwers to thePapifls aferibing the Power of Pro- 
tefiion and healing Difeafes to their Saints j whom they invoke 
for that Purpofe, commonly at their Shrines, or before their Ima¬ 
ges in Romijh Countries. 

. fa) Obfervethe Folly and Malice of thefe Miffionaries, who 
cannot let fo Hilling a Circumllnnce pafs them, as the Blacknefs 
of the Image, altho’they know it cannot be blacker than the 
Face of the Lady of Loretta iicrfelf, occafioned by the very 
lame Caufe. 

(f) The Parallel holds in almoft every thing; this is like the 
Papilts praying to their Saints, and throwing Reliqucs into the 
Sea to appeafe a Storm. 

(o) This refembles the Racket made on Board a Portugucft 
Ship in a Storm, with their Patron St. Anthony, whom they 
whip and throw into the Sea, if at length he does not become 
propitious. But it feems the Boik its have more Refpefl for their 
Saints than to treat them in fo feurvy a Manner.' 


As 
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Religious Ai~ As there ate Aflemblies of Women where the Bonzas prefide there are likewife Affemblesof 
fembiies of Men> wh j c j 1 t hey call Chang day or Fafien: Every Affembly has its Superior, who is as it were 
Men ' Maftef of* the reft, and has under him a great Number of Difciples called Fu ti, to whom they 
give the Name of Tje ft), which fignifies DoBor-Father. 

When they are induilridus, and have gained any Reputation* they ea% obtain this Office. 
They preferve in a Family fome old Manufcript, handed down from Father to Son for feveral Ge¬ 
nerations : This Book is foil of impious Prayers which no-body underflands (a), and none but the 
Head of the Family can repeat. Sometimes thefe Prayers are followed with furprizing Effeds } 
nor needs there any thing more to raife a Man to the Quality of Tje fi% and gain a great Num¬ 
ber of Difciples. 

Luxurious The Days on which the Aflembles are held all the Difciples have Notice to appear, and no 
Failing. p eI f on <j ares flay away. The Superior being feated at the lower end of the Hall, towards the 
Middle, they all proftrate themfelves before him, and then form two Ranks; one to the right, 
and the other to the left. When the Time is come, they recite thefe unintelligible and impious 
Prayers; after which they place themfelves at the Table, and plunge themfelves into all man¬ 
ner of Accefs: For nothing can be more pleafant than thefe Chineje Fafters. To fay the Truth, they 
refrain all their Life-time from the Ufe of Flefh, Fifh, Wine, Onions, Garlic, and every thing 
that heats the Blood; but they know how to make themfelves amends with other Provifions, 
and efpecially by the Liberty of eating as often as they (b) pleafe. 

Fading a ran* We are not to fuppofe that this Sort of Abftinence is any great Trouble to a Chineje ; for there 
Trick to get are g reat Numbers w h 0 do not profefs the Art of Failing, and yet are contented with Rice and 
Money, jTerbs for their Food, as not being able to purchafe Flelh (c): Nor is it any Surprife that the Profef- 
fors of this Sed fhould be fo very ftrid with Refped to their Abftinence that nothing can pre¬ 
vail on them to break it, for it is an eafy Trade to them, by which they gain confiderable Re ■ 
venues. 

And a cloak When once they have obtained the Degree of Tje fu, and gained a great Number of Difciples, 
i rail Vices the Contribution which each of them is obliged to pay on the Days of Meeting, amounts to a 
confiderable Sum in a Year. Befides the Pra&ice of Failing, is an excellent Device for covering 
all the Irregularities of an infamous and libertine Life, and for acquiring a Reputation of Sandity 
at a very fmall (n) Expence. 

Arts ^ lort J tbere are no Stratagems nor ridiculous Inventions which thefe Minifters of Satan 

tokeep their have not recourfe to, in order to keep their Followers (launch in their Devotion to the God Fo, 

Followers and to alienate them from the Preachers of the Gofpel (e). One while they perfuade them, that the 
ftaunch. Miflionaries feek only to ftrengthen themfelves by the Number of their Difciples, in order to exe¬ 
cute Defigns deftrudive to the State; that they gain their Difciples by Help of Money, and that 

they never want Money, as having the Art of counterfeiting it. Sometimes they make them be¬ 

lieve, that the Miffioyaries pluck out the Eyes of their Profelites to make Teleicopes of, for ob- 
ferving the Stars 5 at other times, they pretend that their Defign in coming to China is to make 
Converts, which are fcarce in Europe ; that when once a Perfon who has gone over to them comes 
to die, there is no efcaping out of their Hands; and that by means of certain Charms which they 
call upon Souls, they force them to pafs over into Europe ; Behold, fay they, what Dangers we 
are expofed to from them. 

Thefe Extravagancies pronounced with an Air of Confidence and Authority do not fail to 
impofe on credulous Minds. However it muft be confeffed, they do not make much Impreftion 
on the better Sort (f) : For, notwithilanding the fantftified Looks which the Bonzas put on, they 
are known for the moft Part to lead debauched Lives; nor have they much Accefs to a certain 
fort of People, who think of nothing but indulging themfelves, and whofe Religion confifts only 
in odd Superditions, which every one follows according to his Fancy. 

Interior Doc- ® ut be tb ’ ls as lt what baS 1)6611 mentioned hitherto relates only to the exterior Doctrine 
trineof Fa. of Fo, accommodated to the Artifices which the Bonzas have contrived to impofe on the Credulity 
of the People (g) . As to the interior Dodrine, every one is not capable of comprehending its 

Myfteries, 


(a) How then does he know they are impious.! What Ab- 
furdities Malice betrays him into. 

(b) This looks invidious, and is only a bare Affertionofan 
Enemy, But fuppofing it (aft, it is no more than what is prac¬ 
ticed by the Romijb Pricks themfelves as well as the Laity j 
who regale themfelves on Ming Days with the moft delicious 
Things they are allowed to eat, betides drinking Wine and 
other heating Liquors, which the abftain from 

(cl This is a paultry way of running down the Bmaian Fall¬ 
ing; for is it not the Cafe of the poor and ordinary fort of Peo¬ 
ple in Popilh Countries, efpecially Spain, Portugal, &c? 

O) 1 cannot but admire the Weaknefs of the Author in 
malting thefe Difcoveries and ufing Arguments, which not on¬ 
ly may be turned on the Priefts of his Religion, but have aflu- 
ally often been retorted on them by Proteftant Divines. All 
that can he fayed, is, that he writes not for Protellants, but for 
Popilh Bigots, who never make Ufe of their Senfes. 

fa) Is not this the very Pra&ice of the Popilh Clergy them¬ 
felves > Don’t they for this End keep the Bible out of the Hand.; 
of the Laity, perfuade them that all are damned but thofe of 
their own Communion, and Aat Proteflants allow Salvation in 
their Church ; forbid them to read Proteftant Books, or hear 
their Arguments, and tell a thoufand monftrous and ridiculous 
lies to inlpire them with Hatred to their Perfons as well as their 
Religion ? The Motive to all this on both Sides, is the Fear of 
Mng their Wealth and Power. But the greateft Security the 


Bonzas can have againft the Progrefs of Popery among them, is 
the great Conformity between the two Religions: For by the 
Change, their Followers fee they will be juft in the fame Con¬ 
dition they were before ; there being nothing of Novelty to in¬ 
duce them, excepting what arifes from the Difference of a few 
Forms. Befides, they muft naturally have a greater Refpea 
for the Saints, Images, and Ceremonies of their own, than thofe 
of a foreign Manufacture. 

■ (f) Nor do the Bomijh Abfurdities and -Superftitions gain 
Credit with the better Sort; but fuch are called Heretics, and 
treated-as Malefactors (by the fandified Clergy of that Church) 
if they dare Ipeak their Minds. 

(o) On the whole, (not withftandingthe Account here given, 
is very imperfeft, and otherways difguifed by the Authqr,_or 
thofe who have fent him the Memoirs) this exterior Dcflnne 
improved by the impofing Bonzas is manifeftly fo like Chrifti- 
anity, as metamorphofed and cooked up by the Romijb Clergy, 
that I cannot but think one of them is copied from the other. 
The Jefuits indeed fenfibleof the Conformity, and notable to 
difguiit it fufficiently, would have it thought to be a Corruption 
of Chriftianity, which they fuggeft once prevailed in libel, 
and other Parts whence the Bonzas came : But as it nppears 
by their own Account, from the Chineje Hiftory, that the Rem, 
gion of Fo was. in thofe Countries a thoufand Years before Chrjl, 
it may well be prefumed they think the contrary, and that their 
own Religion was taken from thence, in all the finiilar Article* 
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Myfteries, not only the common People, but the Generality of the Ponzas tbemfelves, being too 
ftupid to partake thereof; forthofe who are initiated, mu ft. have a fublime Genius fit for attain¬ 
ing the higheft Perfection. 

This interior Dodrine, which the Mafters of the Sed pretend to be the only true, and folid Reckon’d the 
one, is the fame that was taught by Fo in the laft Moments of his Life, and which his Difciples, in ^Xine 
whom he moft confided, have taken care to explain and propagate.. We need only mention this 
ridiculous Syftem, to fhew what Excefs of Folly and ExtravaganceMankindis capable of running into. 

They teach that a Vacuum, or Nothing, is the Beginning and End of all Things ; that from Nothing the 
Nothing our firft Parents had their Original, and to Nothing they returned after their Death; ^'^ ,] f a and 
that the Vacuum is what conftitutes our Being and Subftance; that from this Nothing, and the things. 
Mixture of the Elements, all Things were produced, and to them flball return; that all Beings 
differ from one another only by their Shape and Qualities, in the fame Manner as Snow, Ice, and Bat one Sub- 
Hail differ from each other; or as a Man, a Lion, or iome other Creature made of the lame ” thc 
Metal, differ from each other, which being melted dpwn, lofe their Shape and Qualities, but re¬ 
main the fame as to Subftance. 

Thus, fay they, all Beings, as well animate as inanimate, tho’ differing in their Form and The firft 
Qualities, are only the fame Thing flowing from the fame Principle. This Principle is a moft ad- Prirx T ,e 
mirable Thing, exceeding pure, entirely free from Alteration, very fine, fimple, and by its'Simpli-^tLndingf 
city, is the Perfedion of all Beings: In fhort, it is very perfed, and conftantly at reft, without 
either Energy, Power, or Underftanding; nay more, its Effence confifts in being void of Undcr- 
ftanding. Addon, or Defires. In order to live happy, we mull continually ftrive by Meditation* 
and frequent Vidories over our felves, to become like this Principle, and to this Purpole muft ac- 
cuftom ourfelves to do nothing, to wifh for nothing, to be fenfible of nothing, and to think of 
nothing. Vices, or Virtues, Rewards or Punilhments, Providence and the Immortality of the Stupidity the 
Soul are quite out of the Queftion; all Holinefs confifts in ceafing to be, and in being fwallowed Per " 
by Nothing. The nearer one approaches to the Nature of a Stone, or the Trunk of a Tree, the C 10 "’ 
more perfed he is; in (hort, it is in Indolence and Inadivity, in a Ceffation of all Defires, in a 
Privation. of every Motion of the Body, in an Annihilation of all the Faculties of the Soul, and 
in the general Sufpenfion of all Thought, that Virtue and Happinefs confift. When a Man has 
once attained this bleffed State, all his Viciffitudes and Tranfmigrations being at an end, he has 
nothing to fear afterwards, becaufe properly fpeaking he is nothing; or if he is any thing, he is 
happy, and to fay every thing in one Word, he is perfcdly like the God Fo. 

This Dodrine is not without its Followers even at Court, where fome Grandees embraced it: This Doc- 
The Emperor Kau tfong was fo bewitched with it, that he refigned the Empire to his adopted 
Son, that he might give himfelf up entirely to thefe ftupid and fenfelefs Meditations. Y lmpuora 

However, the greater Part of the Literati have oppofed this Sed of the Life Contcmplatifts, isoppofedby 
and among others a famous Ko lau , Pwey ghey, a Difciple of Corfu pus. They attacked it with all f. olt of . the 
their Might, proving that this Apathy, or rather this monftrous Stupidity, of neither doing nor Llterau ‘ 
thinking of any thing, overturned all Morality and civil Society; that Man is iuperiorto other 
Beings, only in that he thinks, reafons, applies himfelf to the Knowledge of Virtue, and pradifes 
it; that to afpire after thisfoolifh Inadivity, is renouncing the moft eflfential Duties, and abolish¬ 
ing the neceflary Relation of Father and Son, Hufband and Wife, Prince and Subjed; that in 
fhort if this Dodrine was followed, it would reduce all the Members of a State to a Condition 
much inferior to that of Beafts. 

Thus China is become a Prey to all Sorts of ridiculous and extravagant Opinions: And tho’ "^embraced 
the Literati oppofe the above-mentioned Seds, and treat them as Herefies, altho’ they have often b J r 
inclined the Court to extirpate them throughout the Empire, yet they have hitherto been tolle-partVf them, 
rated, either thro’ Fear of exciting Commotions among the Commonality, who are ftrangely ad- 
dided to Images, or becaufe they have had fecret Favourers and Protedors among the Literati 
themfelves; many of whom being fprungfrom the Dregs of the People, with Difficulty quit the 
Superftitions wherein they were brought up: So that all they ever do, is tocondemn them in ge¬ 
neral asHerefies, which is put in Pradice every Year at Pc king. 

It is this monftrous Heap of Superftitions, Magic, Idolatry and Atheifm, that, having very 
early infeded the Minds of many of the Literati, has fpawned a Sed which ferves inftead of 
Religion or Philofophy: For we cannot tell what to make of it, and it is well if they can them¬ 
felves. 


Of the Sed of certain Literati of thefe later Times. 

T HE modern Dodors, who are Authors of a new Dodrine, by which they pretend to Sea 0 f cer- 
clear up whatever is, obfciire in the ancient Books, appeared under the nineteenth Family, til ‘ n modern 
of that of the - -iSwh* 4 , above -a thoufand Years after Idolatry had been brought into China . Llteratl ’ 
The Troubles that the different Seds,.and the Wars eanfed in the: Empire, entirely banifhed from 
it the Love of the Sciences, and ,introduced Ignorance and Corruption of Manners, which pre- ' 
vailed there for many Ages. : ' 

i - There were then notany Dodors, capable of roufing Men's Minds from fo general a Lethargy; E(R?a , s of 
but the Tafte which the Imperial Family of the Song had for the. ancient. Books, and their ignorance, 
Vol. I. 4 8 ,D JEfteem 
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Efteem for Perfons of Learning reviving by little and little an Emulation for Literature, There 
arofe among the principal Mandarins,. Men of Genius and Merit, who undertook to explain not 
only the ancient Canonical Books, but the Interpretation made thereon by Confucius, his Difdple 
Mencius , and other celebrated Writers. 

Interpreters Thefe Interpreters, who gained a great Reputation, appeared about the Year of Cbrifl 1070 * 
oftteandent The moft famous were Cbu tfe and Chins tje, who publifhed their Works under the Reign of the 
Books - fixth Prince of the Song ; Cbu hi diftinguifhed bimfelf fo greatly by his Capacity, that they 
honoured him with the Name of Prince of the Literati. Tho’ thefe Authors have been in vogue 
for thefe 5 or 600 Years paft, yet they are ftill look’d upon as modern, efpecially when compared 
with the ancient Interpreters, who lived fifteen Ages before them. 

In a Word, about the Year of our Lord, ■ 1400, Tong h, third Emperor of the 21ft Race, 
trine rcJi^cd"or fay ming Family, made Choice of forty two of the moft able Doctors, whom he com- 
iumaBody, manded to reduce the Dodtrine, fit for the Learned to follow, into one Body; and to adhere 
chiefly to the Commentaries of Chu tfe and Ching tfe, who flourifhed under the Song. 

But cor- Thefe Mandarins applied themfelves- to this Work; and befides interpreting the Canonical 
ruptnl by the Books with thofe of Confupas and Menpus , they eompofed another containing twenty Volumes, 
Compilers. flnc [ e j t t j ie Title of Sing li.ta tfwen, that is, Of Nature , or Natural Philofophy. They follow¬ 
ed, according to their Orders, the Dodrines of the two Writers above-mentioned, who lived but 
three Ages before; and that they might not feem to deviate from the Senfe and Dodrine of, the 
ancient Books which are fo much efteemed in the Empire, they endeavoured by falfe Interpre¬ 
tations, and wrefting the Meaning, to make them fpeak their own Sentiments. 

The Authority of the Emperor, the Reputation of thofe Mandarins, their ingenious and polite 
Style, the new Method of handling the Subjed, with their Vaunts of underftanding the anci¬ 
ent Books, gave a Reputation to their Works, and many of the Literati were deluded thereby. 

Thefe new Dodors pretended, that what they taught was founded on the Iking, the moft 
thmi of'pro- ancient of the Cbinefe Books: But their Explanations were very obfeure, and full of equivocal 
osJing. Expreffions as well as Contradidions. They made Ufe of certain Terms, aiming to have it thought 
they ftill retained the old Dodrines, and yet in reality advancing a new Dodrine; feeming to fpeak 
like the Ancients with Relation to the Objed of the primitive Worfhip, and at the fame time 
giving to thofe Words fuch an impious Senfe as deftroys all fort of Worfhip. The following is 
a Sketch'of their Syftem, which is hard to make Senfe of, and perhaps the Inventors did not well 
Call the firfl underftand it themfelves. They gave the firft Principle of all Things, the Name of fay hi-, 
principle ‘lay an{ ] as this Name, by the Confeffion of Chu tfe himfelf whom they follow in their Syftem, was 
known neither to Fo hi, the Author of the I king and Founder of the Monarchy, nor to Ven 
vang , or Chew kong his Son, its Interpreters, (who lived but 1700 Years after Fo hi according to 
' the Opinion of many Cbinefe ) they build on the Authority of Confupus. 

Neverthelefs P. Couplet, who was well verfed in the Books of the Cbinefe , informs us that 
Prince of Philofophers mentions it but once; and that only in a Abort Appendix at the End of 
his Book, containing his Expofition of the I king, where he fays : That thefranfmutation contains 
the Tay ki, and that the latter produce to Qualities, the PerfeB find the ImperfeSl ; that thefe two 
Qualities produce four Images ; and that thefe jour Images produce eight Figures. 

Excepting this Angle Text, there is not a Word of the fay ki, either in the five Canonical 
Books called U kinglf), or in the four others of Confupus and Menpus ; fo that the 42 Dodors fay, 
they are beholden to the two Expofitors who wrote under the Family of the Song, for having 
"difeovered this profound and hidden Dodrine, which was unknown to all Antiquity. 

What this Altho’ they fay, this fay ki is fomething not to be exprefled, that it is impoffible to explain it, 
%yti is. t h a t it is feperated from Imperfedions and Matter, and that one cannot find a Name fuitable to 
it, yet they endeavour to give fuch an Idea of it, as may authorife their Opinion. And as thefe. 
two Words fay ki, fignifies Great Pole, or' the Ridge of a Houfe, they fay, it is with refped to 
, other Beings, what the Ridge is with refped to an Edifice 5 that it ferves to unite together and 
preferve all the Parts of the Univerfe, juft as the Ridge unites and fupports all the Parts which 
com pofe the Roof of a Houfe. 

They compare if alfo to the Root of a Tree, and Axel-tree of a Waggon ; they call it the 
Pivot on which the whole turns; the Bafis, the Pillar, and the Foundation of all Things. It is 
not, fay they, a chimerical Being like the Vacuum of the Bonzas, fyut. it is a real Being which 
had Exiftence before all Things, and yetis not diftinguifhable from them : For it is the fame, thing 
with the Perfed and the Imperfed, the Heaven, the Earth, and the five Elements, infomuch that 
every thing may in fome Senfe be called fay ki. 

A being inv They fay likewife, that it ought to be confidered as a thing immoveable and at reft ; when it 
of m0VeS ’ lt P rodu< i es Tan $' whicJl is a P erfe<a Lubtile adive Matter, and in continual Motion; when 
llmvn” Ope- at rcft > ' lt produces In, a grofs imperfed Matter, and without- Motion: This is not unlike a Man 
rations. who keeps himfelf at Reft,, while he profoundly meditates upon a Subjed, and proceeds from Reft 
to Motion when he has ihveftigated what he meditated upon. From the Mixture of thefe two 
Sorts of Matter, arife the five Elements, which by their Union and Temperament form the Uni¬ 
verfe, and the Difference that is found among Bodies: Hence arife the continual. Viciflitudes of 
the feveral Parts of the Univerfe, the Motion of the Stars, and the Immobility of the Earth, 
with the Fruitfulnefs or Sterility of. the Plains. They add, that this Matter, or rather this Virtue 
diffufed thro’ Matter, produces, difpofes in proper Order, and preferves all Parts of the Univerfe; 
That it is the Caufe of all the Changes, and yet is ignorant of its own regular Operations. 

However, 

(*} ty/igniiics jive, JCUig Hands for the Canonical Book. 
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However, nothing is more furprizing than to read of the Perfections that thefe modem Com- Yi -’t infinite, 
mentators attribute to their Lay ki: They give it infinite Extenfion and Immenfity ; it is, lay nai^indT' 1 '* 
they, a mod pure and perfeft Principle, without eithef Beginning or End; it is the Idea, the reagent." 1 ' 
Model, and the Source of all Things, and the ElTence of all other Beings: In flhort, in other * 
Places, they confider it as an animated Being, and give it the Name of Soul and Spirit; they 
even fpeak as if they looked upon it as the iupreme Underftanding which produced all Things, 

Did they not difugree with themfelves, and in endeavouring to reconcile their Syftem with the 
ancient Books, fall into the mod manifed Contradictions. Some PalTages alfo of their Books, have 
induced the Chinefe to raife Temples to Lay hi. 

To the fame Being which they call Lay hi, they likewife give the Name of Li: Tis this, fay i ftwJut{enft , 
they farther, which joined to Matter is the Compofition of all natural Bodies, which conftitutes culled Li. ° 
each particular Being, and diftinguifhes it from all others. Their Method of reafoning is as fol¬ 
lows : You make out of a Piece of Wood a Stool ora Table ; but the Li gives the Wood the 
Form of the Table or Stool, and when they are broken, the Li of neither fubfids any longer. 

They reafon the fame way with Refpedt to Morality : They call Li that which eftablifhes the 
reciprocal Duty between the Prince and Subject, Father and Son, Hufband and Wife ; they 
give likewife the Name of Li to the Soul, becaufe it informs the-Body ; and when it ceafes to 
inform it, the Li is faid to be dedroyed; in the fame Manner, fay they, as frozen Water diffolved 
by Pleat, lofes the Li whereby it became Ice, and reafumes its Fluidity and natural Being. 

In Ihort, when they have difputedin this perplexed andfcarce intelligible Manner concerning 
the Nature of the Lay hi and Li, they neceffarily fall into Atheifm; in as much as they exclude 
every efficient fupernatural Caufe, and admit no other Principle than an inanimate Virtue united 
to Matter, to which they give the Name of Li or Lay ki. 

But they find themfelves mod embaraffed, when they attempt to elude the numerous PalTages Tlie endea . 
in the ancient Books, which fpeak didindtly of Spirits, of Juftice, of the Providence of a Su- vour to elude 
prcme Being, and the Knowledge which he has of the Secrets of Men's Hearts, &c. likewife 
when they endeavour to reconcile them to their own grofs Conception?, they inevitably fall into ° meS ” 
frefti Contradictions, dedroy in one Place what they eftablifh in another, of which I fhall pro¬ 
duce a few Inftances. 

They teach didinCtly that the Soul, by the Empire which it has over its Motions and Affect 
tions, may come to the Knowledge of the Supreme Soul, that Underftanding which governs all 
Things; that likewife, the bare Confideration of that wonderful Manner by wh ich the feveral 
Beings propagate themfelves, each Species producing its Likenefs, proves evidently that there is 
one great intelligent Being, which preferves, governs, and conducts all Things to their proper Ends 
in the molt convenient Manner: They go fo far, as to deny this Being to be either inanimate or 
material; they even affirm that it is a Spirit, that it contains the Excellence of all other Be¬ 
ings,and gives Being to every thing which fubfifts. 

It is no Wonder thefe modern Commentators Ihould torture their Wits to make their Opinions 
agree with the ancient Books, fince the Principles which they admit were unknown to the ancient 
Chinefe. 

I have already obferved, that their Lay ki is to be found neither in the I king, which confifts TJie ^ 
foly of a Table of 64 Figures, compofed out of 84 Lines, fome intire, fome broken; nor in'the and z/new 
Interpretations made of them 1700 Years after Fo hi ; nor in the Shu king, and the other Claffical inventions. 
Books. In Ihort, it occurs only, and that but once in a brief Appendix which Confufius has 
added to his Expositions of the I king . As for the Li, it is no where fpoken of in the Senlc gi¬ 
ven it by thefe new Commentators. , • 

We fee then the famous Lay ki has been hatched about 3000 Years after Fo hi, and 1600 after 
Confucius, who mentions it but once, and, as the moft fkilful Expofitors affirm, meant nothing 
elfe by it than the firft Matter. 

However it muft be allowed, that thefe Commentators have done a Service to the Empire in Many Lhe _ 
reviving a Tafte for the ancient Books: But then they have done a World of Mifchief to a great rati infeaed 
Number of the middling fort of Literati, who minding left to dive into the Meaning of thofe ' Vltl1 diem > 
precious Monuments themfelves, than to fill their Heads with the Notions of the new Com¬ 
mentators, feem to have embraced a kind of Atheifm; to which they were before not a little 
byaffed, as well by the'Depravation of their Morals, as by the Superftitions wherein they were 
bred from their Infancy, 

. However, if we may credit the Teftimonies of a great Number of Miffionaries, who have But not the 
fpent the chief Part of their Lives in the Empire, and gained an exatff Knowledge of the Chinefe more learned 
Affairs, as well by ftudying their Books, as converfing with the moft eminent Literati, The truely Sort ' 
Learned have not given into thefe mad Notions; but without regarding the extravagant Opinions 
of fnodern Commentators, adhere ftrifbly to the Text of the ancient Books, according to a Max¬ 
im common among them : Sin king pti Sin cfywen , that is, adhere to the Lext, and never mind the 
( a ) Commentary. 

In effect, it is to the Text and not the Glofs, that all the Literati have right to appeal: In the The Text 
Text alone, the Chinefe DoCtrine is marked and fixed, and every thing which the modern Expo-™>t, the i£x- 
fiters have advanced ‘is without Authority, fo long as it appears to be repugnant to the Claffic Xuhorjty! 
Books. Thefe truely Learned adhering foly to the Text of thefe Books, have the fame Idea of the 
Supreme Being as the ancient Chinefe, and like them underftand by the Words (b) Shang ti and 

Lyen 

. (a) This is the Protcftant Rule alfo: But the Tofijh Clergy (b 5 Obferve that it Is not the truely Learned, but the SOTM- 
fay to their People, adhere to the Interpretations of the Church, terers and Ignorant who fall into’Errors. . > 

and never mind the Scripture pr Text. 
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5 [ye fl ( A f not the vifibleand material Heaven, or aceleftial Virtue inanimate and deftitutepf Un¬ 
der {landing, but the firft Being, the Author and Principle of all other Beings, the f upt ime Lord 
who difpofcs of all, who governs all, who enters into the Secrets of the Heart, and from whom 
nothing js hidden ; who punches Vice, and rewards Virtue, who exalts and calls dawn at his 
Pleafure, who ought to be honoured by the Pra&ice of Virtue, &c. 

Thus nothing is more common than to hear thefe Literati complain that the Innocence, 
Candor, and Simplicity of the primitive Ages is intirely forgotten ; that the Learned negledt the 
ancien^Monuments; that many of them are the Difciples of Conjufius only in Name ; and 
have no other View but to attain Employments and Dignities, and gain a Reputation by blind¬ 
ing the Eyes of the People with their vam Eloquence. 

Mi/fake of Neverthelefs as there are Literati, who, by following the modern Commentators and ex- 
feveral Mil- pl a * in i n g everything by natural Caufes, give way to Atheifm and acknowledge no other firft 
,omtes ' principle than a blind and material Celeftial Virtue, the Miffionaries newly come to China , 
were induced to believe it was the common Opinion of the Learned. They agreed however that 
if the Emperor Ihould explain the true Signification of the Words Tyen and Sbangti , by declaring 
that he underftands by thofe Words, the Lord of Heaven, and not the material Heaven, their 
Doubts would vanilh, and they would not wrong the Learned of that great Empire fo much 
as to confider them as real Atheifts. It is abjblutely neceffary that the Emperor Jhould /peak, fays 
Mr. Mai grot, the Emperor ntuji explain it. They knew that the late Emperor Kang hi 
was well verfed in the Chinefe Books ; that it belonged to him as Emperor to examine the 
Doctors ; that he was the Head of the Religion and Dodrine of the Literati; that it was he 
who judged Sovereignly of the true Senfe of the Laws, Ceremonies and Cuftoms, in Quality of 
High Pried, Legillator, and Mafter of the Empire. 

Emperor They therefore refolved in 1700 to confult. that Prince, in fuch a Manner, that he fliould not 
K.tng hr s perceive their Drift in applying to him for his Explanation. Whereupon he declared by an Edid 
of sw" which was preferved in the Archives, inferted in the public Gazets, and fpread all over the Em- 
ami rff pire : That it was not to the vfible and material Heaven that Sacrifices were offered , but only to the 
Lord and Mafler of Heaven, the Earth, and all Things \ and that for the fame Reajon, the Tablet 
before which thoje Sacrifices were offered, bear this Infcription, to Shang ti, that is to fay, to the Su¬ 
preme Lord; that it is thro ’ RejpeSl, that none dare call him by his proper Name ; and that they 
ufe to invoke him by the Name of Supreme Heaven, Bountiful Heaven, and Univerfal Heaven ; in 
the fame Manner as when they fpeak with Reverence of the Emperor, they call him not by bis mm 
Name but fay, the Steps of his Throne, the Supreme Court of his Palace ; that thefe Names, 
thd different as to the Terms , are yet the fame, if Regard be had to the Signification. On another 
Occafion {peaking in Public, he affirms, the learned Chinefe fay, like him, that the Principle 
of all Things is called Tyen, Heaven, in a noble and figurative Stile, juft as the Emperor is called 
Chau ting from the Name of his Palace, which is the Place wherein the Imperial Majejly fines 
with greatejl Splendor. 

They, confulted likewife the Princes, the Grandees of the Empire, the chief Mandarins and 
principal Literati, and among others, the firft Prefident of the imperial Academy, compofed of 

the 


(a) Explanation of the Plan of the Tyen Tang, 
Plate I. 


a. /"'k UTWARD Wall of about a League in Compafi, 
b Gate of the Inclofure, which has no other. 

c. Inner Wall with fix Gates. 

d. Partition Wall dividing the inner Inclofure into two Parts, 
one to the North, the other to the South. 

e. Gate of Communication between the two Parts. 

f. Northern-Temple {landing in a round Grove of old Cyprefs 


g. The Royal PaiTnge, flagged. 

h. Temple in Form of a Dome with a triple Roof, each of a 
different Colour; the upper of a Sky blew, the middlemoll 
yellow, and the lowennoft green. 

i. A round maflive Pile of three Stories, with three Stair-cafes of 
28 Steps each 

1. Halls on the Sides for the Mafic and facred Veflels. 

ni. Side Gates. 

n. Hall opening like a Gate, with a fecond Gate oppofite to it. 

*. Altar for the Sacrifice. 

o. Inner Wall of the northern Temple. 

p. Oilier Wall of the northern Temple, 

q. Hall or Temple, where is kept the Tablet inferibed with the 
Name of Whang tyen Shang ti, or the Lord of Heaven. This 
Hall has an Inclofure ofitsown, with two Buildings and a 
Gate to the South. 

x. A round Maflive (of three Stories with Stairs like the former) 
on whole Top a Tent is fet up, where is placed the Tablet of 
Shang ti, before which the Emperor facrifices. 

s. Two inclofed Conns: one round, the other fquare, with four 
Gates each. 

*. Altar for the Sacrifices, 

t. Chny hug, or Palace of Retreat and Penance for the imperial 

Fait of three Days. r • 

u The outer Wall with a Ditch and two Gates. 

x. The inner Wall 

y. Emperors Apartment. 

55. Hot Baths for the Purifications. 1 


1. Place where they lay up the Umbrellas, Banners, Enfigns, 
and a hundred kinds of Inllruments, which accompany the 
Emperor in his folemn Procefiion. 

2. Lodgings of the 500 Muficians, appointed for the Solemnity 
of the imperial Sacrifice. 

3. Place for flaying and preparing the ,V ictims. 

4.. A great paved Way. 

5. Two triumphal Arches. 

6. A Walk of old Cyprefs Trees. 

7. Inclofure, where is kept the Tablet of Siting ti In the fouthem 
Temple. This. Inclofure is in a Cyprefs Grove marked with 
Pots. 

8. A round Hall eretted on a Maflive three Story high or the 
Temple where the faid Tablet is kept all the Year. 

Explanation of the Plan of theh Tang. Platell. 

A. if~\ U T E R Incl ofure about Soo Paces in Compafs, with 

one Gate on the Weft Side. 

B. Inner Inclofure having two Gate.', one to the North, the 
other to the South. 

C. Square maflive Pile, each Side not above 30 Feet in Length. 
The Entrance is by four Staircafes of 5 or 6 Steps only. On 
the Day of Sacrifice, and never elfe, a fquare Tent is fet up on 
the To{) of this Maflive there to place the Tablet of Shang ti, 
with this Infcription, The fupreme Mafter of the Earth. 

•D. Little Stone Maflives, ranged on the Sides of the great one, 
and dedicated to the Guardian Genii of the Mountains, Ri¬ 
vers, £3 ’c. 

E. F. Two Courts with their Inclofures and Gates in Form of 
triumphal Arches, looking Eaft, Weft, North and South. 

G. Hall or Temple, where the Tablet of Shang (i is kept the 
Year round. 

■ H. Side Halls belonging to the Temple. 

I. Gate of the Temple. 

L. Shin fang, or facred Magazine, where all the Veflels ana 
Inllruments for the Ufe of the Sacrifices are kept. 

M. Cbayhng, or the Palace of Retreat and Pennancc, 

■ N. Lodgings of the Mandarins, who take Care of the Temple. 

O. A fquare Grove of old Cyprefs Trees. 
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fhe moft eminent D odors, who are properly the Emperor’s Literati. All appeared furprized to Scnt!fflei ; t5 
find there fhould be learned Men in Europe who believed that the Literati of China honoured a° a f ti rh t ^“'. 
lifelefs inanimate Being, fuch as the vifible and material Heaven; and unanimoufly declared that in * 
invoking Tyen or Shang ti , they invoked the Supreme Lord of Heaven, the Author and Principle 
of all Things, the Diftributer of all Good, who fees every thing, who knows every thing, and 
whofe Wifdom and Providence governs this Univerfe. What! cried fome of them, do we think 
that every Family ought to have a Head, every City a Governor, every Province a Viceroy, and 
the whole Empire an independent abfolute Matter, and can we doubt that there is a firft Intelli¬ 
gence, a Supreme Being, a Sovereign Lord of the Univerfe, who governs with Wifdom and Juftice? 

Do not our ancient Books teach us this? And have we not learned it from our primitive Sages ? 

We may alfo know the Sentiments of the fame Emperorhy the three Infcriptions (*), which he And of the 
wrote with his own Eland, and gave the Jefuits of Pe king for the Church which they built near Em P e f? r _ 
the Gate Shun chi mwen, and towards which in the Year 1705, he contributed by a Prefent 01 * CJ> ” Si 
10,000 Ounces of Silver. The Charaders of the Infcription of the Frontifpiece are two Chi- 
nefe (-f) Foot and a half high : Thofe of the Infcriptions on each Column are near one Foot high. 

Tong ching, who fucceeded his Father Kang hi , had the fame Idea of Tyen, with him and the 
Learned of his Empire; as appears from the Manner wherein he fpeaks in an Edid, publifhed 
on the following Occafion. 

This Prince, always attentive to theNeceffities of his People, being informed that the drynefs of 
the Seafon threatened one of his Provinces with a general Dearth, he immediately {hut himfelf up 
in his Palace, fatted and prayed till he underftood that Plenty of Rain had fallen after which 
he publifhed the above-mentioned Edid, wherein, teftifying how much he was touched with the 
Miferies of his People, he ordered all the great Mandarins to inform him carefully whenever 
any Calamity afflided their refpedive Diftrids, concluding with thefe Words: There is between Expreffed in 
Tyen and Mankind an Intercourse of Faults and Punijhments, of Prayers and Benefits. Do your his Edlft » • 
Duty, and avoid committing Faults - For it is for your Sins that Tyen punijhes us. When Tyen 
fends any Calamity let us watch over ourfelves, mortify ourfelves, correct ourjehes and pray: 'Pis by 
praying and correBing ourfelves that' we molify Tyen. Ido notpiiblijh this Order as though I ' 
thought tnyfelf capable of moving Heaven, but I do it the better toperjuade you that there is the Inter - 
courfe I have mentioned between Tyen and Men of Faults and Punifmeats, of Prayers and Benefits. 

But he explains himfelf ftill more clearly in an Inftrudion which he gives his People, on Oc¬ 
cafion of a Requeft prefen ted him by one of the firft Officers of the-Empire. A Superinten- 
dant of two Provinces wrote to the Emperor, that in all Places where Temples had been ereded 
in Honour of the General of the Army Lyew mong , neither the Graffioppers nor Worms did 
any Damage to the Plains, and that on the contrary the Territories where they had railed no 
Temple to him always fuffered by their Ravages. Other great Mandarins having propofed to 
him feveral fuperftitious Expedients to obtain Rain or fair Weather in Time of Need, his Ma- 
jefty gave the following Inftrudion by way of anfwer, which was published throughout the Em¬ 
pire, and fixed up in the Cities at the Corners of Streets with the Mandarin’s Seal. 

« With Regard to my giving Notice to fome of the principal Officers of the Provinces to pre- And in his 
« vent the Damage which the Infeds might occafion in the Plains, they have mifunderftood the Iaftruftion. 

« Intention of my Orders, and applied a Meaning which does not belong to them. They very 
“ wrongly imagine that I give into the ridiculous Error of thofe who put their Confidence in the 
“ Spirits called Qitey Jhin, as if I believed that thole pretended Spirits could relieve our Afflidions. 

“ This then is my Meaning: 

“ There is between Iyen and Mankind, a fure and infallible Correfpondence as to Rewards and Conefbon. 

“ Punifhments, When our Fields are ravaged, either by Inundations, Drought or Inleds, what 
“ is the Caufe of fuch Calamities ? They proceed perhaps from the Emperor himfelf, who and Mankind, 
“ fwerves from that Uprightnefs neceffary for governing well, and conftrains Tyen to employ thofe 
“ Chaftifements, in order to oblige him to return to his Duty, Perhaps alfo they are owing to 
“ this, that the principal Officers of the Province, on which thefe Evils fall, do not feek the pub- 
“ lie Good, and make Juftice the Rule of their Condud., May not thefe Calamities likewife 
“ arife from hence, that the Governors of Cities neither ad with Equity, nor give the People 
“ good Examples and Inftrudions; or elfefrom hence, that in fuch a Province or Country they 
“ violate the Laws, defpife the Ufages, and live in Diforder? Then the Heart of Man being cor- 
<« rupted, that excellent Union, which ought to fubfift between Tyen and him, is difturbed and 
<t brokenj in Confequence whereof Adverfities and Misfortunes pour down upon us in abun- 
« dance. For Men failing of their Duty in this World, Tyen changes the gracious Inclination 

<c which he had towards them. 

“ Being perfuaded that this Dodine is infallibly true, as foon as I am informed that any Pro- influences 
« vince fuflers, either by a long Drought or exceflive Rains, I immediately enter into myfelf, ex-the Emperors, 
“ amine carefully my own Condud, and refolve to redify the Diforders introduced into my Pa- Coudkift ’ 

<t i ace _ 1 remain all the Day long filled with Refped and Fear : I ftudy to render Tyen Marks 
“ of Uprightnefs and Piety, in‘hopes that by a regular Coutfe of Life I may change the Difpo- 
« fitipn which Tyen is in to punifli us. 

cc ’Tis your Bufinefs, great Officers who govern the Provinces, ’tisyour Bufinefsto fecond my 
«c Intentions. -It belongs to you Governors of Cities, it belongs to you People, Soldiers and 
“ others, of what Quality and Condition foever ye be, to acquit yourfelves alfo of this Duty, 

« w a t c h over yourfelves, ftand in Fear, examine your Condition, labour to perfed yourfelves, 

y 0Li j, 8 E tc mutually 

{*) See the firft Plate. Vol. 2. (i) The Chinefi Foot is fomewhat larger than the Foot of the Chainlet of Paris. 
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tc mutually affift and exhort one another, reform your Manners, ufe your Endeavours, correct 
“ your Faults, repent of your Sins, follow the Path of Virtue, forfake that of Error, and reft 
“ allured that,’ if on our Parts we do all our Duties, Tyen will fufer himfelf to be molifted by 
“ our regular Conduct, and we fhall draw down upon us his Peace and Protection. Scarcity and 
£t Affliction will difappear, while Plenty and Joy will fucceed in their ftead ; and wc dial! have 
« the Pleafure of feeing that renewed in our Days which was admired heretofore under the 
“ happy Reign of the illuftrious Prince Ching tang. 

“ For I cannot too often remind you, that to prevent Calamities, there is no furer way than 
“ to watch over yourfelves, to ftand in Fear, and labour to become perfect; you muff examine 
mkies. « y 0 ur Conduit, correft your Faults, fincerely honour and revere Tyen : For it is by this At- 
«< tention and this Reverence, that you muft expedt to touch and molify him. When we bid 
“ you pray to and invoke the Spirits, what is our Intention thereby ? Tis no more than tohefpeak 
« their Mediation, in order to lay before Tyen the Sincerity of our Veneration and Fervency of 
« our De/ires. To pretend then in any wife to rely on thofe Prayers and Invocations for re- 
« moving from us Misfortunes and AfBidlions fo long as we negledt to perform our Duty, to 
ct watch over ourfelves, and to keep our Hearts in the Refpedt and Fear proper to move Tyen, is 
“ to expedt to meet with Water in the Brook after clofing up its Spring; it is to quit that which 
" is eflential, to follow what is only incidental. How can you by fuch a Condudt hope to obtain 
“ the Accomplishment of your Wifhes ? 

Man the Au- “ Moreover confider that Tyen naturally delights to do gqod, to fcatter his Favours, preferve 
ther of his “ and protedt us. If he makes Ufe of Severity,’tis the Man who draws it on himfelf. ’Tis he 
tunes M,5tor "*' a l° ne who is the Author of his own Misfortune. And what is mod deplorable, the common 
ct People who are ignorant and incapable of Reflection, finding themfelves afflicted either with 
“ exccflivc Rain or Drought, inftead of entering into themfelves, examining their own Conduct 
“ and correcting their wrong Steps, give themfelves over to Grief and Dcfpair; and thus adding 
“ Faults to Faults, and Crimes to Crimes, fill up the Meafure of their own Unhappinefs. For 
“ to proceed in fuch a manner, is to deftroy more and more the Union which ought to fubfift 
“ between Tyen and Mankind; it is in fhort, to conftrain Tyen to difeharge upon us his moft 
<( dreadful Punifhments. For my Part, I make no doubt, but the Dearth and other Calamities, 

“ which has afflidted us for feveral Years paft, are owing to the Diforders that I (peak of. 

tc Oblcrve then once more what my Opinion is, I am really and entirely perfuaded, that there 
“ is between Tyen and Mankind a reciprocal Union and perfedt Correfpondence. I am far from 
“ putting my Faith in thofe Spirits called <$uey Jhin. ’Tis in order to inftrud you, efpccially 
“ you the great Officers of the Crown and of the Provinces, that I have not difdained to take 
“ in Hand the Pen and explain clearly my Opinion, to the end that you may all conform your- 
“ felves to my Sentiments, which is the foie Aim of this Inftru&ion.” 

TiicExitt- Several Years ago P. Favre, in a Dilpute which he had in Prefence of 300 Literati, proved 
amNikamf^ 10111 ^ vcra ^ P a ^g es of the Claflical Books, the Exiftence of a God, his Juftice, Goodnefs, 
b"w"Jn a SProvidence and other Perfections; nor did any of them offer to contradid the Interpretation 
from ijiccia- which he put on their ancient Authors. 

iJooi.s. g rcat many Chriftians, in the Compositions which'they are obliged to make for obtaining . 
the Degrees, or keeping them when obtained, have followed the fame Method; and inftead of 
incuring the Raillery of the Learned, have met with the Praifes and Rewards which they de- 
ferved. Spang king , during the Time that he afpired to his Doctor’s Degree, filled the Commen¬ 
taries which he made on the I king with the like Principles and Maxims, whereby he merited 
the Approbation of the Learned. 

Sea of Lite- From vvhat has been faid it appears, that the Seit of the Literati, which is the eftablifhed one, 
nti divided. ma y properly be divided into two Clafles. 

Some ntllicre The firft are thofe who, paying little Regard to the Commentaries of the Moderns,' flick 
to the Com- clofely to the Text of the Claflical Books, and have the fame Notion of the Supreme Being the 
Author of the Univerfe, as the old Chinefe , that is, thofe who lived between the Time of Fo hi , and 
the new Commentators. 

Othe:s to the The fecond. are thofe who, neglcdting the Text, feekthe Senfe of the ancient Dodtrine in the 

c,ie Gloftes of the new Commentators, and adhereing like them to a new Philofophy think to gain 
a Reputation, by their confufed and dark Notions; endeavouring to perfuade People that they are 
. able to explain every thing by material Caufes: Whereto they attribute not only the Production 

but alio the Government of the World, and even their Reafon, and yet profefs like the others 
a profound Veneration for the ancient ©odtrine, and call themfelves the Difciples of Corfu fins! 
But the true Difciples of Confucius ftudy him at the Fountain Head, whereas the others feek for 
his Do&rine only in a fmall Brook turned out of its true Courfe, and fall it may be without 
defign into the moft frightful Mazes of Atheifm. 

Objections of ’ However this be, as I here only ad the Part of an Hiftorian in relating the Opinions of a 
fr-iiurLuo" ® r f at ob Miffionaries who have lived all their Lives in China, I ought not to conceal 

tfrde Proofs. * 01 ^ e others, perfuaded that all the Learned of this Empire are Athiefts, oppofe to thefc 
1 eftimonies of the Emperor and the principal Literati. 

, T* y £ y tben ’ the Emperor explained himfelf in that Manner, and the Literati gave 
their 1 alimonies merely thro’ Politenefs (*)and Complaifance; that the Emperor’s Declaration is 

conceived 


ad m T tem P ot!us inte ™- "vationes Ep. Con. p. Hid. PP . 123, t 24. [Ft teems impof- 
> ] 1P fcntcm ‘ a «fpondere potuerant. Obfer. "fible the Emperor lhould diffemble in this Manner. Without 

4 doubt, 
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conceived in equivocal Terms, and is an ambiguous Oracle; in fhort that no Atheift would rcfufe 
to fubfcribe his Declaration: For tho’ that Prince averred that it was not to the viiible and 
material Heaven that he offered Sacrifice, but to the Lord and Creator of Heaven and Earth and 
all Things, he might mean the Root and Origin of all Beings, which is nothing cite but the Li, or 
cekftial Virtue inherent in Matter, which is, according to the Chinefe Athiefts, the Principal of 
all Things. 

Befides, when we read in their Books, or hear the ChineJ'e affirm, (*) that Life and Death, 

Poverty and Riches, and all Events in general depend on fyen or Heaven ; that nothing-is done 
but by his Orders, that he rewards the Good and punilhes the Wicked, that he cannot be de¬ 
ceived, that he fees all Things, hears all Things, and knows all Things; that he penetrates the fe- 
cret Recedes of the Heart, that he affifts and comforts virtuous People; that his Heart is foftened 
at their Calamities, that he is fenfible of their Complaints, and is molified by their Prayers; that 
he detefts the Proud, abhors the Vicious, &c. All thefe Expreffions, according to them, ought to 
be looked upon as metaphorical, by which they would have the People underftand, that all 
Things happen as if in reality Heaven was an intelligent Being, rewarded Virtue, punilhed Vice, 

&c( a). 

In Abort, they pretend, that as the Stoics aferibed the Variety of Events to fatal Neceflity, in 
like manner the Chinefe Literati attribute to Heaven , (that is, to a ruling Virtue in Heaven which 
influences all Things) Good and Evil, Rewards and Punifhments, the Revolutions of States, 
and in a word all forts of Events whether happy or unhappy that come to pals in the World; And 
that it is in this Senfe they underftand it when they fay, that Heaven governs the Univerfe, re¬ 
wards good Men, &c. * 

Having thus given an Account of the Opinions of fkilful Perlons, who living among the y ntw c, ft 
Chinefe Literati have thoroughly ftudied the Dodrine of their Sed, as well as the Thoughts of made out of 
others who cannot pretend to the fame Advantage how goodfoever their Intentions may be in al1 £ ' le rd1, 
other Refpeds, I muft not forget a particular fort of Literati very numerous in China , who have 
compofed a Syftem of their own from all the different Seds, and have endeavoured to reconcile 
all together. 

As the Study of Letters is the Road to the higheft Dignities, and as it is open to Perfons of all Caufa to 
Conditions, there muft needs be many Literati who being of mean Extradfion have been brought w!lic f lit0 ' vc ’ 3 
up in Idolatry; and when they became Mandarins, either thro’ the Prejudice of their Education, Itsnie- 
or out of a polite Complaifance to the People and to maintain the public Tranquillity, feem to 
embrace the Opinions of the feveral different Sedfs, to wh^h they are fo much the rather in¬ 
clined as the Chinefe of all Ranks feldom look farther than the prefent Life. The Mandarins, 
who are the living Deities of the Country, have generally no other God but their Fortune ; and 
as that isfubjed to feveral troublefome Turns, all their Care is employed to ward off fuch Mis¬ 
fortunes and to keep themfelvcs fafe in their Pofts. The Students, who may be looked upon as 
the leffer Nobility, have nothing at Heart but a certain Honour, which conftfts in fucceeding in 
their Examinations and attaining to the higheft Degree. The Merchants think of nothing 
from Morning to Night but their Buiineis; and the reft of the People are wholly employed in 
procuring a Livelihood, that is, a fmall Quantity of Rice and Pulfe : In this Manner is the Time 
of the Chinefe taken up, who fcarce ever think of any thing elfe. 

The Literati, of whom I am fpeaking, are as forward as the other Literati in declaiming rrypncniy 
againft I tii an, that is, falfe Sedts; but Experience fhews that they are as much Slaves to Fo as :im ] Weak, 
the Vulgar themfelvcs. Their Wives, who are ftrongly attached to Idols, ufnally have a kind of 
Altar in the raoft honourable Part of their Houfes, whereon they place a Company of Images 
finely gilt; and here, whether out of Complaifance or otherways, thefe pretended Difciples of 
Confufius often bow the Knee. Tho’ any of them fhould have Conftaney enough to refift the 
Torrent, at leaft he will have muph Difficulty to withftand the imaginary Methods made Ufe of 
for difeovering what is to come. When any one of the Family lies a dying, he feldom fails to 
fend for the Bonzas to burn gilt Papers and perform the other Ceremonies; unlefs he did this, 
inftead of paffing for a Philofopher, he would be looked on as a very wicked Man. 

The extreme Ignorance of the Chinefe greatly contributes to the Readinefs wherewith their General i g . 
Dodors, as well as the Vulgar, give into the moft ridiculous Superftitions: But this Ignorance France of 
has no'Relation to their Skill in carrying on Bufinefs, for herein they generally exceed the tiie chimJi ' 
Europeans ; nor does it refped their Laws, for no People in the World have better, or are 
more ealily governed; nor yet does it regard one kind of moral Philofophy, which confifts 
of wife Maxims, whereof their Books are full if they would but put them in Pradicc : 

But their moft fkilful Dodors are ignorant of all other Parts of Philofophy, excepting a little 
of the moral; for they know, not how to reafon juftly, on the Effeds of Nature, concerning 
their Souls, or the Supreme Being, with regard to which they feldom trouhle their Heads; 
nor do they employ their Thoughts much about a future State, or the Neceflity of Religion. 

However, there is no Nation in the World more addided to ftudy : But then they fpend their 
younger Years in learning to read, and the Remainder of their Years is taken up either in the 
Duties of their Pofts, or in compofing elegant academical Difcourfes. 


doubt, the trite Followers of Confucius are free from Athiefm, and 
perhaps thofe of the new Sett Iikewifc. For tliofe Miffionaries 
who condemn the new Sett, may wrong them t ouch n-. thofe 
who condemn the old. In fhort, the Difpute between them in 
this Angle Article (one Part affirming one thing, and the other 
Part affirming direttly the contrary) proves what I have already 


obferved, that they know not how to reprefent other Religions 
fairly, and arc not much to be regarded in their Conliues of 
them.] 

(a) The Miffionaries are fo additted themfelves to equivo¬ 
cations and mental Refervations, that they cannot believe any 
body fnicerc. (*) Ubi Sufr. p. 111. 

This 
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The Vulgar This grofs Ignorance of Nature makes great Numbers attribute its moil common Effefe 
afcribe di na- tQ fome ^ Q en i us . But this prevails chiefly among the common People, and efpecially the 
toDemoJor Women, who endeavour to appeafe it by impious and ridiculous Ceremonies. Sometimes this evil 
Spirits. Genius is one of their Idols, or rather the Demon which inhabits it (a) ; Sometimes fome high 
Mountain or great Tree, or an imaginary Dragon which they fuppofe to be in the Sky or 
at the bottom of the Sea; or elfe, which is Drill more extravagant,, it fliall be the Quintefience 
of fome Animal, for inftance, a Fox, an Ape, a Tortoife, a Frog, &c. This, is what they 
call T/iug, or elfe You quay , or %uay fingly, which fignifies Monjier , or fome very fuprizing 

Bidku’ous Tl They affirm, that thefe Animals after they have lived a long Time have the Power of 
Notions in- purifying their EfTence, and of dwelling themfelves of whatever is grofs and earthly j and this 
tiWnoL thei moft fubtle Part which remains, delights to difturb the Imagination of Men and Women. 
J’rMs, a Fox thus purified is terribly to be fear’d. When they are fick, and the Fever begins to 
make them rave, it is undoubtedly the Demon that torments them : Prefently they fend for 
the Tau tft, and it is inconceivable how many jugling Tricks they perform and what Din they 
make in the Houfe. 

It is thus the Demon deludes the People, and even the Smatterers among the Learned : 
But he makes Ufe chiefly of three Sorts of Inventions, which contribute greatly to keep them 
in Ignorance. 

who ro a- The firft is what the Chinefe call Swan tning, that is, telling of Fortunes. The Country is 
gate fortune* full of thofe People who calculate Nativities : They are generally blind, and go from Houfe to 
telling, ypoufe, playing on a kind of "Theorbo, offering to tell one’s Fortune for about a Half-penny. 

It is fiirprizing to hear the Extravagancies they utter concerning the eight Letters that compote 
the Year, the Day, the Month, and Hour of a Perfon’s Birth, which for that Reafon is called 
Pa-tfe. They foretel in a general Manner the Misfortunes wherewith you are threatened ; they 
commonly promife you Riches and Honours with great Succefs in Trade or Study 5 they will 
acquaint you with the Caufe of your own Diftemper, or that of your Children, and the Rea¬ 
fon of your Father’s and Mother’s Death, which they always pretend is owing to fome Image 
that has been offended and muft be appeas’d, and a certain Bonza muft be fent for, &c. If 
what they have foretold comes to pafs by mere Chance then the People are confirmed in their 
Errors; but if their Predi&ions prove falfe, they are fatisfied with faying: That this Man did 
not underjland his Bufwefs i, Pu ling. 

Drawing of The fecond Thing is drawing^the Lots called Pa qua or 7 a qua ; which is to confplt 
Lots, Spirits often. There are feveral Ways of doing this, but the moft common is to, go 

before an Image and to bum certain Perfumes, knocking the Forehead feveral Times againft 
the Ground. There is alio near the Image a Box full of flat Sticks half a Foot long, infcribed 
with Enigmatic Characters which pafs for To many Oracles: After making feveral Bows they 
let fall one at a venture, the Senfe of whofe Characters is explain’d by the Bonza who prefides 
often at thp Ceremony; or elfe they confult a large Writing which is ftuclc againft the Wall, 
whereby they difcover all the Conjuration. This is what they praCtife when they undertake any 
Bufinefsor are Petting out on-a Journey, when they are going to fell or buy any Thing, or are 
about marrying their Children, and upon a hundred other Occafions, in order to fecure a 
lucky Day and happy Succefs. 

And the But the third Contrivance is the moft ridiculous of all, and what the Chinefe are moft in- 
iuclyPoft- 0r farted with, they call it Fongjhwi , that is, Wind and Water , by which they mean the 
tion of happy or unhappy Pofition of a Houfe, and efpecially of a Burying-place. If by Chance a 
Houfef, &v Neighbour builds a Houfe in a Situation fo contrary to yours that one of the Corners of his 
is oppofite to the Side of yours, it is fufficient to make you believe that all is loft ; it creates 
a Platred that cannot be extinguifh’d as long as the new Houfe ftands, and is even Grounds for 
a Profecution before the Mandarin. But if this has no Effect, the only Remedy you have left 
is to fet up a Dragon, or fome other Monfter, made of baked Clay, on the middle of your 
Roof; the Earthen Dragon muft give a terrible Look towards the fatal Corner, which threatens 
you and opens a dreadful Mouth, as it were to fwallow up the evil Pong JJjwi , that is, the bad 
Air (*), and then you will be a little more fecure. 

Infatuation of ThIs was the Method taken by the Governor of Kycn chang to defend himfelf againft the 
a Mandarin. Jefuit’s Church, which is built upon an Eminence, and overlooks his Palace ftanding at the 
Foot of it. He had likewife the wife Precaution to turn the Apartments thereof a little Tideways; 
and raifed about tWo hundred Paces from the Church a kind of Building or Gatehoufe three 
' Stories high, to ward off the Influence of the Tyen chu tang, or, Church of the Lord of Heaven. 
By Misfortune this fecond Gate became the fuppofed Caufe of the fecond Governor’s Death : 
For this Mandarin having been troubled with a Defluxion .of grofs Humours in his Breaft, 
and fpit very white Phlegm, it was taken for granted, that this Houfe of three Stories, whofe 
Walls were very white, was the Occafion of his Diforder ; whereupon they were immediately 
daubed over with black, in order to. produce a contrary EffeCt: But this Expedient not fucceeding, 
they imagined it was apply’d. too late, and accordingly the Mandarin dyed. After which, upon 
a like Conceit, they were whitewafhed again as at firft. 


(a) This Author makes Ufe of the Words Idol and Demon 
to delude his Readers, and make them imagiti they are different 
from the Images and Saints of the Church of Rem, tho’ they 
are exaftly of the fame Nature. 


( ) By this Word Fong few, they underftand not only a cor¬ 
rupt Air which fcaufes Diicafcs, bat alfo a kind of Curie which 
extends even to Pollerity. 

Many 
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Many other fuch Chimeras might be related with regard to the Situation of a Hcufe, the c '; : . 
Place for the Door, with the Day and Manner of building the Stove for drefiing the Rice; v;Ktt 
But that wherein the Fong final triumphs mod concerns the Sepulchres of the Dead. T here 
are a fort of Impoftors who make «. Trade of finding out all the Mountains and Hills, which 
have a lucky Afpedt; and when, after performing a great many jugling Tricks, they have 
fixed on fome Place, no Sum of Money is thought too great for the Purchafe of that happy ■ 

Piece of Ground. 

The Chincfe look upon the Fong final as a Thing, in fome Senfe, more precious than Life 
itfelf, becaufe they are perfwaded that the Happinefs or Unhappinefs of Life depends upon this 
ridiculous Chimera. In fhort, if any Perfon has greater Talents and Capacity than others of 
the fame Age, if he attains his Doctor's Degree early or is raifed to a Mandarinat, if he has 
feveral Children, or lives to a good old Age, all this is owing neither to his Wit, Skill, nor Probity, 
but it is becaufe his Houfe is happily fituated j it is becaufe the Sepulchre of his Anceftors has 
an admirable Fong fiowi. 

But to return to thofe Literati, who feeking to ftifle in their Minds the Idea of a fir ft In- Rcncflions 
telligence, the Author and Governor of all Things, have Recourle to Caufes purely material to buthuSytiem 
explain the Origin of all Beings: The Reader probably will not be difplealed to hear one of 
thefe Philofophers reafoning while he explains his Syftem concerning the Original of the World, 
his Phyfics or Do&rine of the Nature of Things, his Plan of Aftronomy, the Principles of his 
Mechanics, his Opinion concerning ouls, and his Rules of Morality. s 

We fhall fee that he is equally in the wrong, whether he fpeaks as a Natural or a Moral 
Philofopher : We fhall fee how great is the Pride and Blindnefs of thefe imaginary learned 
Men, who, in the Principles and Conclufions of their Syftem, agree fo little among tnemfclves, 
who either prove not at all, or in a very bad manner, the Things which ftand moft in need 
of Proof; there being neither Juftnefs nor Solidity in the Conclufions which they draw from 
the Principles they lay down. 

We fhall fee likewifie that they dp not want Subtilty to diftinguifii the true from the falfe, 
and with Difficulty admit any thing which is not fupported by evident Reafons, while they 
would be believed upon their own Word, and to elude the Difficulties they are prefs’d with 
make Ufe of Chicanry fet off with trifling Eloquence. 

A modern Philofopher named Chin, is the Author of the flowing Trad, which is written in Traniiuicn 
Form of a Dialogue, and was tranflated from the Chinefc by P. lJentrav/h’s. This Dialogue, °P a Trwuife 
wherein the Philofopher explains his Sentiments concerning the Origin and State of the World, omo" them 
is the i ith Difcourfe ; for his Work contains feveral others on Hiftorical and Moral Subjeds, 
which have no Relation to this. 
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A DIALOGUE wherein Chin, a Modern Chinefe Philofopher , declares 
his Opinion concerning the Origin and State of the World. 

I N" a certain delightful Place, were one beheld as in Perfpedivc feveral fine Country Houfes, j^/^, The 
a curious green Arbor was formed, in which feveral Perfons afiembled to enjoy the cool Bee- introduction. 
«es, and converfe together during the Heats of the Summer. Chance having concluded a Stran¬ 
ger thither, they invited him to fit down; and as they judged him likely to contribute to the 
Pleafure of Converfation, they untreated him to ftay a few Days with them, and gratify the ear¬ 
ned: Defire they had to hear him Difcourfe. This he confentcd to without any Difficulty, and foon 
drew together a Crowd of Auditors, who were extremely pleafed with the free and lively Manner 
in which he handled feveral Points of Hiftory and Morality. 

The Fame of thefe Aflemblies having foon reached the adjacent Towns, a learned Man be¬ 
longing to a neighbouring City, defirous of affifting at them, came to the Place, where he found 
a great Number of Perfons together. As he entered the Arbor, one of the Company who per¬ 
ceived him rofe up, and approaching the Stranger who fet in the Place of Honour: Sir, fayed he 
in his Ear, this venerable Perfon juft come in, is very famous for his profound Erudition, and his 
Name is. Chin vu quey : He is a bride lively Man, bigotted to his own Opinions, and who in a 
Difpute will not fubmit to the moft learned Perfons in the Empire j he has Ipent his whole Life 
in ftudy, and read all manner of Books j if he once begins to difcourfe of the Dodrine relating 
to the Heaven and the Earth his Mouth is like an unexhauftible River which glides fwiftly along: 

I cannot imagine what could induce fo great a Man to come hither. 

At the fame inftant the Philofopher entred, and looking round at the Affembly feinted them 
with a gracious Air, moving both his Hands in a complaifent Manner: I am informed, Gentle¬ 
men, feyed he, that Aflemblies are held here, wherein a Man of Learning whom I fliould be glad 
to call Friend entertains the Company; and I prefume he would not hinder me to profit by 
his Knowledge 1 

At this Harangue the whole Affembly looked upon each other with fome Surprize: For the 
Stranger was a Perfon of no great Capacity, all his Merit confiding in an agreeable manner of 
relating Matter of Hiftory 3 the reft were Men of no Learning, being Followers either of the 
Sedt of Fo or Lau, and very much bigotted to their Images. 
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A Dialogue in Defence of the Modern Seft, 

We are only affembled here, replied the Stranger, to pafsa few Hours in Difcourfes, fitter to 
divert the Mind than inftruCtit; and you know that fuch Converfation commonly turns upon 
the Hi dory of the Times, or popular Morality, which fort of Entertainment cannot be agreeable 
to a Perfon of your Learning. 

i Sage old Man, replied the Philofopher, it is your Modefty that makes you talkm this Manner, 
and you feem to have too advantagious an Opinion of me. To fay the Truth, I.have fpent all 
my Time in ftudy, and even own that I have acquired fome Share of Knowledge; but this ve¬ 
ry Knowledge is a Motive of Concern (*) to me, when I confider that there is no Poflibility of 
bringing into Vogue at Court, either the great DoCtrine of Tan, Shun, &c. or the wife Inftru&i- 
ons of lb many illuftrious Men of thefe later Times, fuch as the Chew, the Chin, the Chang and 
the Chu. I am uneafy to find that thefe InftruCtions are not relifhed by my Friends who poffefs 
the chief Places in the Government, but on the contrary that the falfe SeCts overwhelm the Em¬ 
pire j every body runs after the Dilufion; nothing but Corruption and Darknefs prevail, while 
the true literary SeCt is as it were buried in fhameful Oblivion. 

Plow happy are we, replied the Stranger, to find a Perfon of your Reputation and Merit is 
willing to gratify our Defire of hearing you! Condefcend then to take your Place here, and ho¬ 
nour us with your learned InftruCtions: A great Soul like yours, which afpires to reform the 
World, fhould be always difpofed to communicate its Difcoveries; and our Underftandings, narrow 
as they are, cannot refill: the Truths which you will make known to us. 

I am very ready to oblige you, replied the Philofopher; all I fear, is, that I fhall fall lhort of 
your Expectations. At the lame time he faluted the Company, and fitting down in the honour¬ 
able Place which was appointed him, upon what Subject, fayed he, fhall I .entertain you ? We 
are ddirous, anfwered the Stranger in the Name of the reft, to be inftruCted as to what preceded 
the Heavens and the Earth. 

I confent to it, replied the Philofopher in a grave Tone, and therefore liften to what I fhall fay : 
of Before the Heavens and the Earth were yet formed, there was in the midft of an immenfe Void 
nothing but an extremely confufed Subftance, When jen i ki. This Subftance in its chaotic State 
was infinite and boundlefs, Vu ki: That which was fubtile and fpirituous in this indefinite Mafs, 
being as it were the Form, Li ki, and the Soul of the Tay ki, the firft and fupreme State of the 
Univerfe, was the very Principle of the Heavens and the Earth, or the Bud which difclofed them: 
By the fame Means an infinite Number of Beings were produced. 

In lliort, every thing that came forth, ought to be placed in the Rank of Productions, whofe 
Springs are aftonilhing. The World having once gained all its Parts, thefe forts of Productions, 
which as to the Manner of them efcape our Senfes, grew very rare: For we generally fee that the 
Species are propagated by ordinary and lenfible Methods; an Example will exprefs my Thoughts 
much clearer. 


Wood produces Worms within itlelf, and Vermin are engendered on the Body of Man; thefe 
Productions are of thole Sorts which we call wonderful, and whofe Manner of Generation we 
are ignorant of. Were not the fpirituous Particles of Sweat found on the Body of Man, and 
likewile in the Wood when it is corrupted, what could be the Origin of thefe InfeCis? (-f) By the 
fame Rule we may lay, that what is found of a more fubtile and vivifying Nature in the Stay ki 


or 


{*) Thefe Complaints of the Chincfe l’hilofophers defervc to 
bo taken Notice of: HndhisSyflem prevailed among the lite¬ 
rary Soft, he had not complained as he does, that the princi¬ 
pal Literati could not be perfuaded to relilh it. 

(-[■) It appears from this Reafoning ofthe Cbinefe Philofopher, 
that lie did not believe the Infects were ingendred from Eggs, 
hut from Corruption. But the Falacy of this Principle would 
clearly appear to him, was he to view with Microfcopes the 
admirable Strufture of thefe little Jnfefts with refpeft to the 
Variety, Minutenefs, and Propiety of their Organs. 

Our Philofopher, like all thofe who endeavour to fupprefs 
the Knowledge of a firft Caufe, is fo weakijn his Syftem, that to 
form it lie lays down the moft nbfurd and chimerical Principles, 
and would have his own Fictions pafs for fundamental Truths; 
Whence one may fee he had to do with very defpicable Adver- 
favies. Is this Tay ki, as he calls it, this ihapelefs Mafs, this fu- 
pveinc Indefinite which preceded all finite Being, felf exiftant? 

.1 las this moft fubtile Part of the Tay ki, bellowed on itfelf the 
Motion which it gives to other Beings, or has it received the 
fame from fome other Being which was the firft Mover? 
Cohid this fine Order of the Univerfe, this Difpofition of its 
Parts always the fame, thefe animated thinking rational Be¬ 
ings whole Aflions are free, be the Effedl of a blind Caufe 
which aits by Chance,, which prepares nothing, puts nothing in 
Order, and choofes nothing, is without Will and without Un- 
derftanding? Yet his Principles cftabliili thefe Doftrincs, which 
none but a Mm void both of Senfe and Reafon, would main¬ 
tain, For on fight of a Palace, wherein Symetry and Propor¬ 
tion as nicely obfcrved , would any one offer to affert that the 
Stones affembled in that curious Order, and ranged themfelves 
fo as to form the different Apartments ? That the Wall and the 
Wood work erefted themfelves in order to fupport the Roof, 
which afterwards placed itfelf thereon ? In a. Word, that this 
Palace, furnithed according to the molt perfeft Rules of Archi¬ 
tecture, was the whimfical Effeft of mere Chance? In reading 
a H illory or Poem fraught with the moft remarkable Events, 
will any body lay it is the fortuitous Concurrence of Charac¬ 
ter:), ranged by Chance in the Order necdlury todeferibe fuch 
a Series of Events, and conned! them together? A Child of 
there Years old would laugh at fuch Reafoning. Thefe Works. 


of Art plainly (hew, that they were raifed by wife and induf- 
trious Operators. But what mull we think of the Structure of 
this World, which comprizes the moft aftonilhing Wonders ? 
This fufpended and inmoveable Earth which bears us; thofe 
Riches which annually fpring out of its Boforn, to fupply the 
various Wants of Mankind s that immenfe Arch of Heaver, 
which moves continually round this Globe, and covers us i tliqfe 
Ahyffes of Air and Water which encompa'fs usthatfpacious 
Refervoir of Water called the Ocean, which furrounds the Earth, 
and is fo reftrained within Bounds, that it never paffes beyond 
them, but in its greated Fury dallies its foaming Billows again!! 
the Shore! that Sun and thole Stars which give us Light; and 
whofe Motions are fo conftant and regular, that for fo many 
Ages not the leaft Change has happened in them ; thofe Ani¬ 
mals of fo many difterent Kinds; that natural Inland which 
direfts them to purfue what is for their Benefit, and avoid what 
is hurtful to them; the Manner in which they are renewed 
every Day by the Affiitance of Food, and their Species propa¬ 
gated by Means of Generation ; the. Human Body, that Mailer- 
piece of Art, formed out of vile Matter, its feveral Parts and 
their Ufes: That Soul which animates it, is intimately united 
with it, and fets all the Springs of it in Motion; which thinks, 
reafons, deliberates, forms diftinft Images of Things deltroycd 
as if they were ltill in being, preferves the Remembrance of 
what is paft as if it was prefenc; which is free, and determines 
to aft juft as it pleafes. To lay that all this can be explained 
by certain Combinations of a moft fubtile Matter, indued with 
an inherent animating Power, is to abufe Reafon, and flifle the 
cleared- Conviftions; It is to (hut ones Ears, and refufe to hear 
the Voice of all Creatures which are marked with the Seal of 
the Supreme Intelligent Being who made them, and are incei- 
J'antly telling us that they are the Work of his Hands. Yet 
thus it is, that while all Creatures to the vilell Inlefts proclaim 
the Power ofthe Creator, we me et with pretended Philofophers, 
who wholly given up to frivolous Syftems and loft in their own 
vain Thoughts, endeavour to root out of their Hearts the Opini¬ 
on of a Deity; and raife Clouds to darken that pure Light.which 
fhines about them, in Spight of all their Attemps to exdnguijp 
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or the Supreme Indefinite, which immediately preceded all infinite Beings, was as it were the 
Bud from whence the Heavens and the Earth were produced: But that you may underhand me 
, thoroughly I will draw a Figure on Paper, which will lay the 'whole at one View before your 
Eyes, 

A MAP of the Heavens and the Earth, at the Time of their FOR™ 
MATlON. 



1. np HE Particles Tang, as .the mod pure* moll fubtile, and moft light, fly off, rife up, flut- Explained by 
1 ter about and embrace the reft, z. The Particles In, left pure, and by Confequence Gravitation, 
more heavy, fublide, and by that Means unite together in the Middle. 3. All that which encom- 
pafles whatever is vifible are Particles of the Univerfe fo very fmall, that they have no fenfible 
Figure, that is Hyu hi. 

But how do you underhand, fays one of the Company, that the Tang, that is the more fubtile Formation 0 f 
Particles, and the In, or the more grofs Particles, fhould be feparated from what you call Tay hi ; !he Sun and 
and in Confequence of this Separation there fhould be formed a Sun, a Moon, and all the Stars ? plancts - 
I’ll explain this to you, replied the Philofopher: The fined Matter of the Tang, or of the 
Affemblage of the more fubtile Particles, formed the Sun ; the left grofs Subftance of the In or 
of the grofs Particles, compofed in their Turn the Moonj the Stars were formed of the fame, 
took their Places, and made their Revolutions in the Heavens: All which Things became vifible, 
becaufe thenceforward they had their determinate Figure, 

The In on their Side being united together, and the grofs Particles being linked one to another, or the Earth 
formed the Earth, which is placed in the Middle of thefe immenfe Spaces. Shortly after the Earth Water and 
had in its Bofom, and on its fuperfices, ail the Elements well fixed, as Fire, Wood, &c. and in Air ' 
a Word, all the reft of the Beings here below, which having every one their particular Configura¬ 
tion, were eafily diftinguifhed. Attend to this Comparifon, which will explain what I have been 
laying: The Air which we continually breathe when expired is rarified and dilated j it has like- 
wife fome. Degree of Heat, and muft be referred to the Tang: But when by Infpiration it enters 
into our Lungs, it is comprelTed and condenfe’H; it alio partakes fomething of the Coldnefs which 
it ought to bring, and is by that Means of the Nature of the In. 

Let us return to the firft Combinations of the World : Thefe kinds of Corpufcles which of the five 
make what is called In being joined and fitted to each other, the Earth and the Water were form- Elcniems - 
ed of it, and the five Elements began to exift. The Tang and the fmalleft Atoms remained fuf- 
pended and furrounded all this ina&ive Mafs, fluttering and wheeling round about it without 
ceafing. A Hen’s Egg may afford a flight Image hereof} may not the Earth be laid to be the 
Yolk of the Egg, which appears fufpended and fixed in the Middle, where it remains immove¬ 
able ? May not the Heavens be looked upon as the White, which embraces the Part that is in the 
Center, moves about it, and continues in the fame Condition without any tiring changing Place, 

The’ Motion of the Heavens is thus conftant and durable ; that fubtile and fluid Matter moves of the Caufc 
and circulates without ceafing; and by this Motion which is peculiar to itfelf caufes the Variety of Motion - 
of Seafons, and forms the Winds, Clouds, Thunder and Rain. 

The Produaion of Mankind and other Beings came afterwards, and the whole Univerfe was of Mankind 
then brought to Perfection : In fhort, all that one can imagine of what is lively, fpiritual, and ex- * nd 
cellent in the Heavens and the Earth, becoming collected and united together in the higheft De- Eein S s ' 
gree of Perfection poffible, has given a wonderful Birth to thefe extraordinary Men, who in their 
Turn have contributed to the Improvement of Nature. But for fear you have not yet juftly 
conceived my Meaning, I.fliall make Ufe of a fecond Figure by which you will eafily underftand it. 


The 
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A Dialogue in Defence of the Modern Seel, 


U Noon. 



Tj'e Midnight. 


Motion of L r ]P H E Heavens encompafs and furround the .Earth, moving from the Left to the Right : 
the Heavens. There are two fixed Poles, one in the North, the other in the South; there is in the Uni- 

verfe no fixed Points of either Eaft or Weft; nor is there any thing in a proper Senfe high or 
low. 

z. The Space which the Sun runs thro’ in the Heavens diftinguifties the Hours; when it is 
exactly at the Point marked If, then it is Noon 5 when exadly in the Point Ijl 1 , it is Midnight ; 
And fo of the Reft. 

* The Sun is the pure Tang ; it begins to take its Courfe from the Hour of Midnight, and comes 
to us. When it rifes every thing in the Univerfe depending upon Tang ferments and refumes frefh 
Strength: From Noon it begins to decline, and then every thing of the Nature of Tang grows 
weak; on the contrary, that which belongs to In, afl'umes new .(*) Vigour. 

But, iayed one of the Auditors, if the Heaven is a fluid and light Body, in what Place will you 
fix the Deity To whang , Ta hi? If the Earth is only an Affemblage of thick and heavy Particles, 
where will be the Abode of (*}-) Ten vang ? Where do the Spirits lodge that arc the Executio¬ 
ners of his Juftice? In Ihort, where will you place Hell? 

Loci] iid! You may be certain, replied the Philofopher, that the Heaven is a very fine, and light Sub- 
of the ran- ftance, which' is continually agitated and in Motion: Judge then if it be capable of containing 
.ml their ’ an Y heavy Thing; it can fupport nothing but what is of the fame Nature with itfelfj how then 
L* , uvea can the Deities, luch as you reprefent them, inhabit there? In the Day-time, a clear Sky rolls 
Fkiiouj. over our Heads, while the dark Sky advancing by little and little, brings Night along with it; 
the Day afterwards appears again, and this Motion is conftant and regular: Suppofe then that 
To whang , and his Train of inferior Gods, bad their Palace in the Sky, thefe Gods would be 
carried along conftantly with the Sky, and make an infinite Number of Circumgirations. Is this 
a well contrived Syftem ? 

Let us come now ta the Earth: This is nianifeftly an enormous Mafs, a Compofltion of Wa¬ 
ter, Mud, Clay, and Stones, which are heaped up, and kept together by their own proper 
Weigh : If then you ftation Ten vang and his Train in this Place, the Court of this enential 
God tmift then be in this Heap of Water and Mud: Don’t you fee that thefe Things arb no¬ 
thing but mere Fictions ? 

Let us leave the Deities then, replied one of the Affembly, becaufe you are too much preju¬ 
diced ag.iinft them: But what are become of thole great, thofe extraordinary Men, of whom you 
have fpoken in Inch pompous Terms, and have put on an Equality with Heaven and Earth ? 
For as the Heaven and Earth are real, and fubfifl thefe Heroes of Antiquity, ought likewise to 
exift: Are we to fuppofe, according to your. Principles, that a Fo hi, a Whang it , a Tau, or a 
Confufim, ceafe to exift when they ceafe to appear here below ? 

•What be- 'iouare to underftand, replied the Philofopher,'that before thofe Sages were born among us, 

coma of the Li and the Ki, the two Parts whereof they are compofed, prexfifted in the Heaven and the 

Death!** i Uir ^ V ,*, Umc Inftant that a great Man is formed, thefe Li and Ki are united together; and 
i on } d 1 ' 5 Union he takes his Origin. When he dies, his fine Qualities and Endowments, his Per- 
fedfions and Doflxine, becomes the Admiration and Standard of future Ages: they continue to 

J febfift, 


cing thefe two Figures drawn by the Cbhsfe Ph 
Header perhaps may a Jk if in China they Ml 
*th to befquare.. - The Philofopher feems to foil 
Ipitiion, that favours the Name of Chant que , or 
:>e Middle, which the Qhimfe gave to their lirnpi 
IC Earth to he fqnare, that they poiTefied the.gi 
t and' that all the reft confuted only of certain J 
llaeed round about it by way of Ornament. 1 
r (hitable to a Globe, where the Middle may 
Parc of die Surface. But ftnee the Enropeaut h 


been at Pe king, the Chine ft who v Hi ted them, or are any way 
verfed in Mathematics, have forfakon that grofs Error, which 
obtains at prefent only among thofe who are ignorant of Auto¬ 
nomy: Jull: as we erred for many Ages in Europe, with Rcfpea 
to the Rotundity of the Earth,, the Antipodes, &V. The C.hi ■ 
nefe Mathematicians fuppofed the Earth to referable in Shape, 
a Hen’s Egg. The Word Fang, which fignifies Square, ought to 
be rendered Solid, Firm. 

(•J) This is the Pluto of the Chinefi Idolater?, who vvorflup 
Fo. 
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fubfift, and their Duration is equal to that of Heaven and Earth. Indeed the Body of a Sage 
is deftroyed, but his Li, or the thing which makes him what he is, that noble Fart of himfelf, 
goes to be reunited to the Heaven and Earth as it was before j and as it may be trucly layed that 
the Heaven and Earth will always endure, there is likewife Ground to fay that real Sages exift 
for ever (•f). 

The fame Perfon who had juft been {peaking to the Philofopher replied : You acknowledge 
that Conftipus is a real Sage, and yet Tradition informs us that lie went to confult the illuftrious 
Lau kyun{ '*), by which Circumftance it appears that Corfufias was afraid of Death, and wanted 
to learn the Secret of becoming immortal. 

Don’t talk to me of your Lau-tfe, reply’d the Philofopher, I confider him no other wife Principle of 
than a common Perfon, notwithftanding he ridiculoufly pretended to make himfelf immortal: 

What a fine Doftrine has he left behind him, which has nothing for its Principle, and only teaches ctf thfog 
Indolence and Inactivity. I’ll cite but one Paflage from the Inftrudtions he gave his Difciples.U 0 *, refutat, 
Confider my Tongue, fay’d he to them, does it riot Jubjijl while it remains, foft and flexible? On 
the contrary, Is not that which deftroys our Teeth their own Hardnefs ? What do you think 
of this delicate Reafoning ? Nature, in the Production of the Univerle, has made loft what 
ought to be foft, and hard what ought to be hard : Suppofe that the Teeth which adorn the 
Mouth were foft and flexible like the Tongue, could we then take any Nonrilhment that 
was in the leaft hard, fuch as the Grains of Rice boil’d in Water, which is our ordinary Food? 

And if we were not in a Condition to take this Food, how could we poflibly live feveral 
Ages, as they make us vainly hope ? Thefe are idle and chimerical Notions. 

Let us apply this curious Principle of Lau-tfe , who would have every thing foft, to Natural as contrary 
Philosophy and Morality: We divide the Metals into five Kinds, according to their Colour. “J*' 
Now if you tell me that Gold and Silver, which are fo highly valued, are naturally inclinable to I'fonce.* 1 *' 
be foft, becaufe the Ornaments made of them are eafily wrought, I anfwer : That thefe Metals 
are not deferving of fuch great Efteem, at leaft with refpebt to the Ufe they have in Life, for 
after all they are good for nothing but to make Veflels and other Ornaments not very neceflary } 
whereas Iron, which is of a lower . Rank among Metals, ferves purely by its hard Property to 
open the Furrows which enrich us with Grain, and fumifh Provifion for our Subfiftence, the 
Hardnefs of Iron renders it fit for feveral other Occafions: For inftance, to prepare our Food, 
which we could not make Ufe of without its Affiftance j to make Weapons of, which by 
putting an End to War are the Caufe of Peace and Plenty to the Nation, which terrify or extir¬ 
pate Robbers, and fecure the public Safety. 

Let us come to Morality: Thofe fond and languifhing Pafiions for the Female Sex, don’t they rnconfident 
proceed from a foft and effeminate Heart? If Women had any Refolution, durft we take the w j* Mo ' 
leaft Liberty in their Prefence ? . There would be no coming near them but as we do Fire, which n lty ' 
no Man plays with unpunifhed: Our I king, that precious Gift of Fohi, greatly exalts the Cha¬ 
racter Kang , that is to fay, whatever has Firmnefs; on the contrary, your Lau tfe praifes nothing 
but Tew , which fignifies Softnefs, and is entirely oppofite to the Doftrine of our Canonical 
Books. 

Moreover it is certain, that the Life of Man never exceeds a hundred Years, and yet he flat- h; s Doftrine 
ters them with the Hopes of holding out for many Ages: He alfo pretends that the Tang, which waking 
is the Soul of Man, is never deftroy’d; and that he has found Means to fteal from Nature the ^ an mmot : 
vivifying Virtue which he can difpofe of juft as he pleafes. 

After fuch Pretences as thefe, he who had the moft vaft and ambitious Defires of all Man- Vain aRd 
kind, is fo filly as to tell us that all is Vanity that we ought to fet our Hearts on nothing, tbo’ he ridiculous, 
himfelf was more fond of Life than any other Perfon *, that there is nothing commendable but 
a State of Inactivity and Indolence, yet he himfelf was always extremely vigorous in his Piirfuits: 

To affeft Immortality in this Manner is only to rebel againft Nature, and againft the Laws of 
Heaven and Earth. 

But it may not be amifs to give you fome Account of this Lau tfe, whom you fo highly HIft of 
efteem. The following is the Subftance of his Hiftory. He was born towards the End of the Lau tje. 
Dynafty of the Chew, near the City of Lin pan, in the Diftrift of Ho nan. His Father, furnamed 
fnang, was no more than a poor Peafant, who from his Infancy ferved as a Labourer in a 
wealthy Family : He was feventy Years old before he could meet with a Wife, but at length 
having gained the Affedtions of a Country Wench of the Age of forty he married her. 

This'Woman being one Day in a folitary Place, of a fudden conceived by the fimple Com- His won- 
merce and Union of the vivifying Virtue of Heaven and Earth, and went with Child of him drous Bii 'th, 
fourfeore Years. The Mafter whom fire ferved, vex’d that fine fhould be fo long without being 
delivered, turned her out of Doors j upon which flie was con (trained to lead a wandering Life 
about the Country, till at length under a Plumb-Tree flie brought forth a Son with Hair and 
Eyebrows as white as Snow. The Mother, who was ignorant bf her Hufband’s Family Name, 
and knew only his Surname, called the Infant after the Tree under which it was born : Then - 

Vol. I. 8 G obferving 

(f) Every one of the Literati, let his Talents be ever fo ind-f. Manner relumed to tire Ethcrial Mafe, and become -part thereof, 
ferent, mull obferve certain Meafures when he (peaks of Tis the fame as if one flionlclmake linages of Princes, ..Philo, 
the Prince of Literature, and the principal Sages oi the Ear- fophers and Emperors ont of Snow contained in a Veil'd ; the 
piro • Thus our Philofopher takes a pleafant Method to give Snow coming to melt all Diftinftions ccaie, and the whole is 
Confucius a Duration equal to that of the Heaven and 'Earth, reduced to one uniform identical Mafs. 

But what he calls the Duration of Con ftp us. will equally be the (*) Head of the Seri of 'lau tfi. 

Duration of Millions of Men, w'hofe Soak have in like ■, 
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His Name, obferving that the Tips of his Ears were exceeding long, fhetook from thence his Surname and 
called him Lieul, Plumb free Ear ; but the People, who faw him lo very white, called him 
Lau tfe, or the old Boy . When he had attained a certain Age, he became Library-keeper to an 
Emperor of the Chew ; by whofe Favour he obtained a fmall Mandarinat. He made himfelf a 
g"** Proficent in ancient Hiftory, and the Knowledge of the Rites of the early Ages • and it was that 
1 *' which induced Corfu pus to go and difeourfe him aboutthe Ceremonial, and the Talents of a good 
Mandarin. Lau tfe -in his old Age forefaw the approaching downfal of the Chew Dynafty. He got 
on the Back of a black Cow, and bending his Courfe Weft ward arrived at the entrance of a difinal 
And Death. Valley : This Paffage was guarded by an Officer named I, and furnamed Hi. The Book Tau ff 
containing five thoufand Sentences, wascompofed by him in the City of Chew fhe\ in the Dili 
trid of yin chwen. At length he died, and his Tomb is to be feen at U. 

This was the Beginning and End of Lau tfe: He could not while he was living prevent the 
Ruin of the Race of the Chew , whofe Subject and Mandarin he was; and yet they would have 
us believe all the Fables which are confidently reported about his pretended Merit, and among 
the reft, that after his Death he was placed at the Top of all the Heavens in Quality of the 
three Purities. 


Well! what do you think, Sir, of the Dodrine of Fo, which has been brought to us from the 
Eaft, cried out thofe of the Alfembly, who were devoted to the Worfhip of this Idol ? 

F his Doc- Fo, (f) replied the Philofopher, is another Vifionary, who likewife pretended to make himfelf 
trine of the j mm ortal, According to him the whole World is a mere Vacuum without any thing real in it: 
Vacuum, p ur fua.nt to which fine Principle he would have us think of nothing, but reduce the Heart to a 
mere Vacuum , that is, empty it of all Affedions, and go fo far as even to forget ourfelves, as tho* 
we had no Exifter.ee. We have Eyes and Ears, and yet we muft neither fee nor hear any thing : 
Thefe Organs ought to be void of every Objed; that is their State of Perfedion: We have 
Mouths, Hands and Feet, and yet all thefe Members muft be inadive. His great principle is, that 
the wonderful Ternary of the ffing, the Ki ,; and the Shin, that is, the fine, the fubtile and the 
And T«f fpiritual, comes to its greateft Perfedion when it is united and makes but one: As for the Soul, 
^ its Duration, fays he, is infinite, for it never is deftroy’d. 

Don’t you fee that this fine Dodrine of . annihilating onesfelf and univerfal nncafing ends.at 
length in Expedation of a chimerical Immortality, and in defiring that which cannot be ob¬ 
tained. They would feize upon and appropriate the vivifying Virtue of Heaven ; they refufe to 
teftorc it one Day to Heaven and Earth* and pretend thereby to attain the pure Vacuum. 

His Miracu- But perhaps, continued he, you are ignorant of the Hiftory of this Enthufiaft: His Mother 
bus Birth, faw in a Dream a great white Elephant, and at the fame Inftant perceived herlelf with Child: 

It grew confiderably every Day, and at length making its way. thro’ its Mother’s fide, and tearing 
her Bowels, deprived her of Life from whom he received his own. ’Twas thus the Monfter came 
into the World, and ought not he who was to turn it upfide down to be reckoned among the'Pefts 
of human Race ? Is it becaufe he killed his Mother at his Birth that the Idolatrous People faft, 
make Proceflions, and perform a hundred other .Things of the fame Nature to obtain all kind of 
Happinefs for their Mothers ? Can it be imagined that this Fo, who could not fave his own Mo¬ 
ther, • is able to proted another body’s Mother (a) ? 

Unable to But to proceed : .He lived in one of the Kingdoms Weft ward of this Empire, where he was 
defend his at the fame time Supreme both in Temporals and Spirituals, that is, a King and Plead of his 
he * 1 abandons R- e %i° n - He had a Queen and a Concubine of very great Beauty, of whom he made Goddeffes. 
them. 1 " ° ns His Kingdom abounded with Gold, Silver, Merchandifes, the Neceffaries of Life, and efpecially 
precious'Stones : But tho’ it was rich and fruitful, the Extent of it was fmall and its Inhabitants 
had neither Strength nor Courage; on the contrary thofe'of the feveral Kingdoms wherewith it 
was furrounded were ftrong, adive, and breathed nothing but Blood and Slaughter, infomuch 
that the Dominions of Fo were fubjed to frequent Invafions. Tired out with fo many Infults 
which he could not refift, he abandon’d his Kingdom, and embraced a folitary Life: He then 
applied himfelf to exhort the People to the Practice of Virtue, and publifhed the Dodrine of the 
Meteniphy- Metempfychofis which he had invented, whereby the Soul was to migrate backwards and forwards 
chofis to from one body into another ; obferving however a certain Order by which Virtue was rewarded, 
Enemies' 3 anc ^ Vice punifhed. He infatuated the neighbouring Nations with thefe ridiculous Imaginations; 
his Defign being to intimidate his Perfecutors, and. to perfuade them that if they continued to 
ravage his Territories they fhould after, this. Life be changed into Dogs, Horfes, and even into 
wild Beafts. 


Itc-afeenJs. During the Space of twelve Years, in which he labouredin propagating his Dodrine, he drew 
and "rows* ^ ter a prodigious Number of ignorant. People • whofe Brain' he. fiad quite tur'ned: With 
very’power- their Affiftance he re-afeended his Throne,' .became, very ; ipowerful, and .marrying again had a 
fnl> numerous Iftile. Such was the 1 EfFed of- his . Artificesand while,he talked .to his Difciples about 
nothing but the Emptinefs of earthly Pofiefiions, he. eagerly fought after them hirnfeif, and pro¬ 
cured as many as h&poffibly could,. . ■ , .. 

; In.fhort, you are not to judge that the Dodrine. of Fo is excellent, becaufe it has fpread fo much 
through this Empire, it came in Vogue only in Confequence of the Dodrine of our ancient Sages 
■ . having 


- (ft The Account which this Chinefs Philofopher gives of., Difciples of. Fa, 

■Ft, is mixed with Particulars not to be-niet. with elfewhere.. , (a) This is like the Proteffarit Argument ;againfl the • Rw’j t 

' ’Twas he we find who invented the Metempfychofis o.rTranfmi- , Saints, who cannot be fuppofed able to projeft their ^ otarie*. 
gration of Souls, he lived 500 Years IxXate Pylbagqras. ; ancf when they cannot protect their oivn Itnag es, Reliques, '- i '“ 
as this latter is known to. have travelled over Egypt and ' And we fhall find that tnoft of fhe Author’s Arguments. 
{■■.din, there is no Reafon to doubt but he took his Dodrine of conclude equally againft Foperv and the Religion of t.n 
the Metempfychofis, which he brought into Greece, from the Impoftor. 1 
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having been almoft extinguished. The Ignorance and Corruption of the Heart have given Ad- Um'mfa% 
mittance to the grofleft Errors; thus the People having neglctfted the admirable Leflbns of Tan, a? ru Vchu° c h 
Shun and Confucius, could only reliSh the Religion of Fo. This Sedl prefcribes nothing but a” 
few idle Prayers, for the Attainment of Happinefs and a State of Serenity ; whereas our Sages 
exhort us to fubdue our Paffions, to govern our Defires, and to perform our Several Duties, which- 
is a very difficult Talk. 

This Difcourfe exafperated a great many of the Auditors: It is to no purpofe to fay, cried one 
of them, that every thing is empty in the vifible World, and that the Tang or Spirit only is in> 
mortal ; the great Doftrine of Fo and Tan iwallows up all in nothing, the Soul only excepted, 
which will exift and live for ever. Any one may fee that it is Prejudice, and the Spirit of Partiality, 
which fets you fo vehemently againft this Doftrinc; and is what youfpoke juft before concerning 
the Syftem of the World any better grounded? 

Nothing could poffibly have difgufted the Philofopber more, and it was eafy to fee that he Pretence of 
was nettled with the Reproach. Your Lau tfe, replied he, railing his Voice, malt needs have been dimmer- 
greatly in love with Life, fince lie fought fo many ways of prolonging ft, and yet he could not tality vain, 
get beyond a hundred Years of Age ; but he flattered himfelf that his Tang, or vivifying Spirit, 

Should never periffi, Was not Fo tfe equally fond of Life? However he lived no more than Sixty 
three Years, but he was perfuaded that his Soul, which was properly himfelf, Should exift for ever. 

The Life of all Mankind has a fixed Term: But Law and Fo have ridiculoufly imagined, that and infclent, 
they were the only priviledged Creatures in the World; that every thing which has appeared and 
Shall appear on the Earth will return to nothing; but that as for them they are to be immortal, 
and that befides what was vifible in their Perfons, they had an intelligent Spirit, the true Princi¬ 
ple of Life: Thus we find in the Dodtrine of theSe Seds this unintelligible Language Fojhi /, Shin 
eul. Tew fang fyang-, that is, according to the Sed of Fo, the Body cf¥o, the Trunk or Subftance is 
one, but it hath three Images. Lau fin i. Shin eul, Fwen fang tfmg-, that is, according to the Religion 
of Lau, the Body of Lau, the Trunk, or Subftance is one, but it is diftinguijhed into three Purities. 

Thefe Sectaries, to make themfelves understood, have recourfe to Companions: A Branch of an Explained by 
Elder-Tree, planted in the Earth, leaves at length a Quinteffence of the Nature of the Elder-Tree; Ve £ ltatlon - 
a Fox dying in his hole .leaves behind him the vivifying Spirits wherewith he was animated(*). 

It is thus they pretend that, after the Death of their Mafter, there remained Something of his 
Perfpn which was born again in this lower World, 

Thefe Whims, as you may perceive, place Lau and Fo in the Rank of Trees and Beafts: But EviiF.ffi.as of 
as the wild Conceits of the bed of Fo have infatuated an infinite Number of People, it is ne- theDoflrin « 
ceSTary that I Should enter into a more particular Account of them, which I Shall reduce to ten of F "' 
little Articles. 

• 1. In the Book of the Difciples of Fo, intitled, the Utility of the Houfe, it is fayed, that the Tranfmi- 
Body is our Habitation; that the Soul is an immortal’ Gueft who lodges there, and like a Tra- £ ration tend * 
veller paffes from one Inn to another; that a Child is nourished with its Mother’s Milk, in the find Af- U * 
fame Manner as the Inhabitants of a Country drink of the River wherewith ft is watered: fcaion » 
Hence the Bodies of our Parents are nothing but a Lodging, and it is natural to look upon them, 
with the fame contempt as a heap of Wood and Stones designed for the building of a Houfe. 

Has not this a Tendency to root out of People’s Hearts the Virtue Hyatt, or reverential Love for 
Parents? Does it not Stifle thofe Sentiments which unite us fo ftridly with them, as being nothing 
but the Participation of the fame celeftial and vivifying Subftance. 

a. The fame Book, which reprefents our Bodies as mere Habitations where we take up our Promotc , 
Lodging, tends to make us negledt them, and refufe them the Affedtion as well as Compaffion Self-Murder* 
fo neceflary for their Prefervation. This is what inclines the Difciples of Fo, who arc difgufted 
with' the prefent Life, to feek the Means of procuring a better as foon as poffible: There are 
fome Who go on Pilgrimage to Pagods Situate on the Top of fteep Rocks, and after they have 
ended their Prayers, as if they were fure of being heard, caft themSelves headlong into fome 
dreadful Abyfs; others are laviSh of their Lives in giving themfelves up to the moft Shameful 
Exceffes; others who meet with obstacles to their unlawful Paffions go byconfent and hang or 
drown themfelves, that when they are born again they may become Hufband and Wife ; thefe are 
the evil Confequences of that fenfelefs Dodtrine of the Tranfmigration of Souls. 

3. Being accuftomed to look upon the Body as a kind of Inn, or refting Place, it is natural to And d«- 
forget the Efteem, Refpeift and Regard that is due to it: On this Account Women and Maids, bauchery, 
who are generally greatly devoted, to Fo, are eafily feduced by the Bonzas and Tan fe, a fort of ^ r r t 0 s ’ o t ^’ h5 . 
People very Skilful in amorous Intrigues j they insinuate to them, that the Body which they only Pdefts. 
pafs thro’ is nothing but a contemptible Cottage, which they ought not to give themfelves any 
Trouble about, and that many of their Sex, when they grant the Favours required of them, 
have been enjoyed by Fo without knowing it; At prefent, continue they , you are the weak and 
fervile Sex, but we promfe you faithfully that when-yau are born again into the World you fail 
become Men. It often happens that Ladies and young Girls of excellent Parts, and topping 
Families, are dishonoured by thefe Varlets, and at length arrive to fuch a Pitch by their Inftrudti- 
ons as to renounce all Shame: They are not contented with one 05 two private Intrigues, but 

make 


(*) The Women Idolaters believe they often fee Spirits in the 
Shape of Foxes, and call them Hu It tfmg. [Thus Apparitions 
are propagated; prepoiTefs but the Mind with any Abfnrdity, 
and People will fancy, nay fwear, they have frequent De- 
inonflrations of its Truth., Of this all times have furnilhed In¬ 


fiances: Witnefa at prefent the Affair of the late famous Abbe 
Paris; one half of the Parifians protefting Miracles are daily 
wrought at hi? Toiob, tho T the other half protelt to the Con¬ 
trary, An unanfwcrablc Proof of the Uncertainty and fnfuf- 
ficiency of human Teftimoti}-.] 
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make a Trade of Libertinifm, which they never for fake (a) ; fuch is this abominable Doftrin'* 
that brings Infamy on many of the beft Families. 

Encourages 4. Thofe who give into thefe ridiculous Chimeras affirm, that the Good or Evil of the pre- 
Frauds, f ent Life is the Confequence of their Adtions while they were in a pre-exiftent State, and fo think 
they have a Toleration by this goodly Principle to abandon themfelves to Debauchery, and ieize 
the Property of other Perfons with Impunity: Ton muft under ft and, they will fay, that wc onh 
take back what belongs to us, for we are wry pofitive that you owed us J'uch a Sum in a former 
Life. 

Ar.d other If a Libertine, who lays Snares for a young Girl, knows Ihe is addicted to the Worfhip of Fo, 
Diforders. he will fay to her: Don’t you remember, that before you were born again you promifed to ?narry me ? 
But your hafty Death deprived me of the Right which I at prefent demandfrom thence proceeds the 
tender Difpofition of our Hearts , and the favourable Opportunity we now enjoy. You may per¬ 
ceive that this monftrous Do&rine (*) fervesas a Veil to cover the moft flagrant Wickednefs, and 
moff fhnmeful Diforders. 

Vila in y pro- 5 - The Sectaries of Fo are perfuaded, that they may give themfelves up to the moft criminal 

muted by Actions with Impunity j and that, provided they burn a little Incenfe in the Night-time, or repeat 
Ho' n J Itif a f ew Payers before an Image, their Crimes are not only blotted out (b), but being under its 
Security. Proteftion, they are fkreened from the Purfuit of Juftice: One Angle lnftance will make this 
plain. 

A Thief found means to get into the moft inner Apartment of the Imperial Palace, but was 
difcovered and feized by the Officers in waiting j who, after they had thoroughly fearched him, 
ftript him of his Cloaths and found his Body covered over with Slips of Paper filled with Sen¬ 
tences of Fo (c): He imagined that by Virtue of thefe Papers he would never be difcovered, but 
might go on dealing with Impunity, or at lead: would find Means to efcape. 

Families im- 6. The Devotees of this Sedt are entirely taken up with making Pilgrimages to certain Monn- 
poveriflied by tains, and live exceeding fparingly that they may be able to purchase Perfumes to burn'before the 
Aitars"©’^ Iraiages: They are infenfible to the Neceffities of a Father or Mother who differs from Cold or 
Hunger for want of Cloaths and Food; their only Care being to gather a Sum of Money fuf- 
ficient to purchafe a rich Pidture-Frame for the Altar of Fo, and other ftrange Deities. They 
abandon their Kindred (d) , and leave their Anceftors without a Tfe tang (-f-) . Mail: not this 
infpire one with Horror for a Dodtrine which makes us forget our deceafed Relations, and de¬ 
prives thofe who are living of all manner of Affiftance ? 

Lewdnefs and . 7. How many’do we fee among the Vulgar, who believe every thing they are told concerning 
impudence their Pagods [Churches and Monafteries] which are built in the moft folitary and inacceflible Places ? 
Conference They take it for granted that they are the Manfions of Virtue and Innocence; even manyaretempted 
of -4 Mo. to pafs their Days in thefe forts of Retreats, that they may imitate Fo in his folitary Life: To this 
naftic Life. £ n( j y 0U w yi f ee t h em all of a fudden renounce their Wives, Children and Poffeffions. What man- 
ftrous folly is this? Do not they know that their Bodies are compofed of Flefh, Blood, Bones and 
animal Spirits? Do they think to make them as infenfible as a Log of Wood, or a Stone ? Do. 
they imagine they fliall no longer feel the Paffions fo natural to Mankind? AH the pompous Ex¬ 
hortations of Fo and Lau upon the Vacuum, and upon the Perfection arifing from an abfblute 
Renunciation of all Enjoyments, are fo many Snares by which a great Number of People have 
fuffered themfelves to be caught, thinking they could really put thefe Leffons in Praftice; but they 
foon found them to be impracticable. The Empire of the Conftitution prevailing, the Paffions 
by being curbed and reftrained have only become more ungovernable, and led them into the moft 

enormous 


(a) How often do we hear of the like Diforders amongthe 
Female Sex and Priefls in the Church of Rome ? How often do 
the Intrigues of Monks and Nuns come to Light ? What Liber- 
tinifm was lately difcovered in fome of the Convents at Paris ? 
All Europe has rang of the late Story o IP. Gerard and Mifs Ca- 
diere, With many others. The Bmzas make Ufe of the Doc¬ 
trine o f the Tranfm igration, and the Romijb Priefls that of Con- 
feflion, to debauch the Sex ; But of the two, this laft is by 
much the fitter for the Purpofe. 

{*) Whatever Grounds the Chimfe Philofopher might have 
to consider the Do&rineofFb as the Sourfe of infinite Diforders, 
we may with much more Reafon reproach his Syllem. For if, 
according thereto, this Univerfe is neither created, nor go¬ 
verned by a fir ft and fupreme intelligent Being j if the Heaven 
and Earth preferve themfelves in fuch excellent Order, merely 
by their natural and neceflary Motion; if in fhort, all Things 
move mechanically in this great Machine, every body may fay 
to himfelf, I have no Expeditions beyond my own Perfon, I 
ought only to think of my prefent Happinefs: The Term of 
Life is fhort and uncertain, by what Authority do they pretend 
topreferibe Laws to me, which Force, not Duty, compels me 
to fubmit to? The Encomiums bellowed on this Shbmiffion make 
but a poor Amends for the Conllrairit: To fay that the Autho¬ 
rity which is Oxercifed Over me proceeds from Heaven, is mere 
Nonfenfe, fince the Heaven itfulf is no more than Matter: Let 
them not tell me of either Virtues or Vices, they are idle Terms 
which convey no Ideas, but fuch as arife from the Prejudice of 
Education imbibed in our Infancy : Thus all Inftvu&ions, Re-. 
proof', Laws, Punilhments, and Government is nfelefs or un- 
jutt. And Inclination ought to be the foie Rule of onr Conduft, 
Thefe Conlequences neccflhriiy follow from this Syllem, and 
evidently lead to all manner of Crimes, The better to com¬ 
prehend this rightly, one ought to be in a City wholly confid¬ 
ing of AtheiiU: A lino indeed the like never yet was, rior ever 


will be found. For if there be Atheifts in Heart, that is, fuch as 
would be glad if there was no God to punifh Crimes, it is rare to 
find Atheifts in underftanding, thjt is, wliofe Reafon is fo de¬ 
praved as wholly ter forget the Author of their Being,aUd be igi O' 
rant of a.Truth, which is tlamped on every Part of the Univerle. 
But fuppofing there was fuch a City, v. hat Ccnfufion and Corrup- 
■ tion muftreign therein ? It might atfiril glory in being fet fret’, 
and no longer in Fear of divine Vengeance : But would it re¬ 
main long without throwing off every kind of Yoke, and at¬ 
tempting to live in a State of Independance? And would it not 
give itfelf up to the moftmonftrous Exceflcs ? 

[This is an idle Harrangue of the Editor, for which he has no 
Ground from any thing fpoken by the Author, whole whole 
Difcourfe is a lively Inventive againft Rebellion, Immorality 
and Wickednefs, which he charges as the neceflary Confequenrcs 
of the Dodlrines of a Religion in every thing ahnoft the fame 
with Popery ; fo that fuppofing the Chimfe to be an Athcili, 
Popery muft be worfe than Atheifm.] 

(b) Is there not the fame eafy Remiffion of Sins promited in 
the Church of Rome, on faying two or three Prayers before an 
Image or priviledgecl Altar, over and above what is obtained by , 
Indulgences, Pardons, £sV. 

(c) Thefe are like the Papers containing what they call the 
Gofpel of St John, Prayers or Sentences out of the Litanies of 
Saints, the Legends .or other Books, which as well as the Croft 
and Agnus Dei’s Papiftscarry about them as Charms to prateil 
them againft Harms, and drive away evil Spirits. 

(n) The fame ill Confequence? happen daily in Popiih- 
Countries, How many Parents have ilifinheritcd their Chil¬ 
dren, and reduced their Families to Beggary, in order to leave 
all their Subftance to the Church ; not for the Good of their 
Souls, as they imagine, but for the Good of the Priefls. 

(t) A common Hall, wherein they, pay Honours to detfM fed 
Perfons of the fame Family. 
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enormous Exceffes. To carry off Youth of both Sexes, to gratify their carnal Lulls, to feduce 
virtuous Ladies, to debafe themfelves to Beads, and to glory in this Abafement; in ihort to re¬ 
nounce all Reafon and Shame, are the inevitable Confequences of being deduced by this DoCtrine. 

8. How many other Perfons have we feen, who, being infatuated with plauiible Difcourfcs Superfihkms 
about the Vacuum , have negleCted all the Duties of focial Life, and been wholly taken up in Pur- oiFnu,d Liu 
fait of the Happinefs promifed in the Life to come! This Delufion is not confined to the People ^^1°- 
onlv, but has .made its Way even into the Palaces of Princes: If we have feen Rebels affemble, perms, 
and forming an Army befiege the Capital City ; if Barbarians have entered the Empire and ren¬ 
dered it tributary; thefe Misfortunes have happened purely through the Princes Heads being turned 
with the Maxims and Superftitions of Lau and Fo, whereby they have become incapable of 
governing their Subjects. Was not Lyang vu ti reduced to die of Famine at Fay doing? Was not 
Whey tfong carried captive into the fandy Defeuts of Fartary 4 Did not Hvcn tjbng fhamefully fly to 
the Mountains of Se chwen? And what Mifery did he not iuffer there ? Thus have theie falle 
SeCts made Dupes of our Emperors, and brought the Empire to the Brink of Ruin. 

g. Among the Artifices wherewith the Minifters of the SeCts of Fo and Fau, feduce the Juggling 
Minds of the Credulous, I mull not omit a common Stratagem well calculated for the Purpofe. 

When they initiate any Perfon into their Myfteries they oblige him to look into a Veffel of h,j c lu 
Water, where he lees himfelf in the Condition he then is3 they then bid him look a fccond People, 
time, and he appears in the Condition he fhall be when born again, provided he continues fincerely 
devoted to their Deities. By their Skill in the Magic Art it is fo ordered, that a rich Man firft 
beholds himfelf in the Shape of a lick Perfon, ora common Beggar in the utmoft Want, and'there- 
upon takes a Relblution to confecrate all his Subftance to the Idol-Temples: After this good 
Work is performed, they perfuade him to look a fecond Time into the Veffel of Water, and 
then he fees himfelf in the Habit of a King, a General of the Army, or Prime Minifter of 
State. If it is a Maid, file beholds herfelf dreffed in the Robes and Jewels of an Emprefs, a Queen, 
or favorite Concubine of the Prince ; and this is to be their happy State when they enter a-new 
into the Woild. By tbe.fe kind of Inchantments they cunningly difpofe the People to Rebellion : and excite 
Thus prepaid, tfey readffy take Arms," fight Battles, and plunder opulent Cities. By fuch Me- ti)e m » R«- 
thodsy d tiring the Han Dynafty, two Rebels caufed infinite Mifchiefs; which were renewed bell!on ' 
Ulider that of the Twen, and more lately in the Reign of th e Ming, by other Ringleaders of 
Rebellion, who ought to be looked upon as public Pefts, becaufc they deftroyed feveral Mil¬ 
lions of Men. You might have feen thofe Monfters in Nature, for whom no Puniihments could 
be great enough, boaft of their Crimes even under the Executioner's Sword; and Hill influenced by 
the Inchantment, cry out: We die content, we are upon floe Point of entering into that delightful 
Abode in the Weft, where Fo waits to receive ui, and make mz- partake of his Blifs(h ). ’Tis 
plain, thefe falfe DoCtrines ye the Spring of many public and private Miferies. 

10. There are four forts of Profeffions of abfolute Ufe in the Empire, for providing Neceffa- Enemies to 
ries and maintaining good Order therein, viz. Thofe of the Literati, Huibandmen, Mechanics foduflry, So- 
and Merchants: But the Difciples of Fo and Lau are continually exhorting People to aban-^^ h and 
don thele Profeffions, and to embrace the four following, Thofe of Ho fang and Fan tfe for 
the Male, and thofe of Kit and Mi for the Female Sex. Thefe Bonzas and BonzeJJ'es live at the 
Expence of the Public, and flick at no Lies, Tricks, and Frauds, to procure Alms’: They like- 
wife give themfelves up to Sloth and Luxury, not denying themfelves any Pleafures that a corrupt 
Imagination can fuggeff, and even trampling under Foot the Laws of Nature and Society, 

What Difference is there between fuch a kind of Life, and that of the vilefb Animals? Fa Tlie Folly 
mo, the Perfon fo much cried up, who came out of the Weft into China , fpent, as reported, and Miichief 
nine Yeans in the Mountain Tfong in continual Contemplation. He remained immoveable with of a foliur y 
his Eyes fixed upon the Wall, without changing his Situation 5 and yet this contemplative Slug- 1 c ‘ 
gard wanted none of the Neceffa ries of Life, but was plentifully fupplied with all Sorts of Pro- 
vifions and Cloaths. Suppofe, after his Example, every private Perfon fhould take it into his 
Head to imitate this kind of Life, what would become of the moft neceffary Profeffions ? 

Who would take care of cultivating the Fields, and carrying on the Manufactories ? Whence 
would they have Garments and Food to fupportLife ? Can it be imagined that a DoCtrine, whofe. 

Practice if it were univerfal would overturn the Empire, firould be the true DoCtrine ? 

Befides, it is incredible how much Money is fquandered in building and repairing their Tem-r 
pies, gilding and adorning-the Images, celebrating Feftivais, and making Proceffions to their Ho- Feftivai’s, 
nour • all thefe Inventions Jerve for nothing elfe but to fuballow up the Riches of numerous Families . am! Prt . ,ct ' f - 
I have but lightly touched thefe ten Articles5 for there would be no end of relating all the Dit- ^0 FamiUesf 
orders thefe Sectaries have caufed in the Empire. 

As this Account could not be pleafing to the Auditory, one of them made the following Re¬ 
ply : ‘ To hear you talk, Sir, fa id he, Fo, Lau , and the reft of our Deities, mu ft deferve nothing 
but Contempt; thus $e muft bid adieu to Rewards and Punifhments, good and evil Spirits: In 
fhort, with one Stroke of the Tongue, you demolifh the whole Syftcm of our DoCtrine.’ 

Thofe who are fond of popular Notions, replied the Philofopher, pafs their Lives in a kind of Love of No- 
Drunfcennefs, and finifli them in a Dream; they are fwallowed up in a Heap of rafcally Fables, veIt T.; mcl 
from which it is not poffiblefor them to get loofe ; and the Hopes of obtaining a happy Life, Cre u ,ty ’ 
thro’ the Protection of Spirits, increafes their Infatuation. 

(A) This Paifage frees the C.oufupms from tje Charge of the Ch'nufc Morality. The like vs find to be the Effeflof fenne 
fgch wicked Stratagems, and (hews how much the Bwxian Popilh I)o£lrines, wliich have changed the Chriilian Spirit of 
Ddflrines, wliereever they have prevailed, have dellroyed thofe Meeknefs, Mercy and Love, into Violence, Cruelty and Hatred, 
lovely Sentiments of Humanity and Companion inculcated in 

Vox.. I. 8 II • This 
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Gives rife to This Inclination of the greater Part of Mankind, joined to their Credulity, was what put it 
Importers. | n t}le jj eads 0 f jo and Lau to eftablilh a Place of Rewards, a Hell, a Palace for the Ruhr of 
the Waters and the reft of the Deities, without mentioning Spirits of an inferior Order, and ex¬ 
traordinary Men who are become immortal. They have above all displayed the Advantages 
which their Gods beftow, and have placed in Heaven a To whang, Chief of all the pretended 
immortal Beings, who delegates to thefe Spirits their Employs, fuch as to prefide over Rain, to 
diftribute Rewards and Punishments, &c. 

Hifiory of In the Book To whang , we find thefe Words.: In the Weft there was a Prince of the King. 

dam of pure Virtue. Ibis King being forty Tears old without having a Son, he ami the ®ueen 
SpirL, 0 Pan ywe, obtained one thro the fervent Prayers they addrejed to Lau kyun j and this Son is the Yo 
whang of whom we fpeak. Another Text of the Book Hven u, affirms, that in the Wcjlern Parts, 
there is a Place called the Kingdom of pure Joy ; that the King thereof being without Children 
obtained one of Lau kyun ; and it is he who is honoured under the Names of Hven u Tfu tfe. 

And of Fo, Let us add what is related in the Hiftory of Fo, wherein it is averted, that in the Weft there is 
a Kingdom of pure Innocence, and the Prince who is Heir to the Crown is Fo himfelf j /be, whom 
he efpoufed, was called Na to, and they had a Son whofe Name was Mo hew lo; Joon after the Father 
J'pent twelve Tears in Solitude, and during his Contemplations was transformed into Fo. 

Contrary to According to thefe Traditions it appears, that the Dynafty of the Chew had reigned 70® Years 
“ before the Se£t of Fo began. Let us argue of the Time pad by the Time prelent/and of the 
prefent by the paft ; the World has gone on, and will go on in the fame Manner: Can it be 
imagined that the thing, whereof no Footfteps are now to be found, was former ly the Wonder of 
the World ? Run over the Countries Weft of China arid you will meet with nothing but Barba¬ 
rians, where then fhall we find the Kingdom of pure Virtue &c. which thefe Books mention? Or 
a Race of Men with three Pleads, fix Shoulders, and eight Hands (a)? Or People who live two or 
three hundred Years, and yet experience none of the Inconveniences of old Age? How then can 
you fancy fuch Places to be the Abode of immortal Beings? In fhort, the Fables they relate con¬ 
cerning the King of Heaven and Generaliffimo of the Spirits, are invented only to abufe the Cre j 
dulity of the Vulgar. 

But laid one of the Auditors, How dare you treat lo whang with fo much Contempt, fince he 
is the fame as Shang ti , mentioned in your Books, for whom you have fo profound a Veneration? 
It is he the Emperor Kau Jong (*) faw in a Dream, and who gave him Fit ywi for his Prime 
Minifter j it is of him Mengtje [or Mencius] fpeaks, when he fays, we muft fail, examine, and 
purify ourfelves, before we offer him any Sacrifices (jf ): Dare you deny that there is a Shang til 
Original of the Times of the Emperors Tau and Shun, replied the Philofopber, the People entertained 
giving shang falfe Notions concerning Spirits (£); which gave Rife to the extravagant Fancy of giving a Form 
Form° diIy t0 Sbang ti- I own, that the Emperor Kau tjong was a virtuous Prince; that he faw in a Dream a 
° im ‘ Man, who in Shape and Features exadtly refembled Ftl ywd, tho’ the Prince was then ignorant 

of his Name; that he caufed his Picture to be drawn upon the Strength' of his Memory; and 
that giving Orders to find out the Man thus reprefented, he was in reality brought to him. All 
this is true ; but how comes it to pafs, that tho’ we have neither feen the flying Dragon, nor the 
fabulous Bird called Fong whang, they yet appear very often in Dreams ? I anfwer j People having 
feen fuch Figures in Pictures they enter into their Imaginations while afleep. 

If you - infill that Shang ti appeared to Kau tfong in a human Shape, with the Crown and 
Robes fuitable to the Imperial Dignity, 1 may eafily make you this Reply: That as it was the 
Emperor Whang ti who firft inftituted thofe Ornaments which diftinguilh the Emperors from 

their 


(a) The Images of Fa, &c. are reprefented in fuch Form. (■]■) The Objefiion, had it been urged home, was ftrong and 
(*) This Objedion gravels the Chinefe Philofopber . He perplexing: “ If the Shang ti of the Literati (fay they to him). 
might have eome offbyanfwcring, that their Yo whang was not was without Life and Underftanding, could he have given 

the Shang ti of the Literati, but he whom the Se£t of Tan had Kau t/mg a faithful Miniflcr, as a Reward of his Virtue r Would 

honoured with that Name under the Dynafty of the Han, and it be necefiary for a Man to purify himfelf inwardly, in order to 

whofe Name was Chung i: Cut inftead of this Anfwer, which offer foldmn Sacrifices to Shang ti in a decent Manner’’ f — Our 

would have been fatisfadtory, lie falls to trifling about the Gar- Philofopher eludes the Difficulty by having Recaurfe to his 

ments which Shang ti ought to have, and endeavours to make this Tay hi ; But he docs not offer to fay of the 2 'ey hi, what Confutes 

Piece of Hiftory pafs for a Fable, or a mere Dream, juft as if fays of Shang ti: Hi kmnus the Bottom of my Heart, Chi ago, 

one fliotlld fee in a Dream the fabulous Bird called Fong whang: and as nioftjnj}, Chi kung, let him psniifh me, if my Intentions are 

However, rcltrained by the Authority of the Claflic Books, he criminal. Our Athcift thinks quite othenvays of his Tay hi, 

has Recourfe to the modern Interpreters, and will have Shang on which he bellows very fine Names taken in a metaphorical 

ti to be nothing elfe but his Ttiy hi. Had the Chinefe the fame Senfe : It is, fays lie, that which governs and reigns in Ileavn:, 

Idea of the Li, that Pere Mal/ehranehe (who fceins to be unac- the Earth, and all other Beings. In facrififihg to him, it is fifii- 

quainted with their Doctrine) has of it, our Philofopher might dent to. turn, ones faf refpcSfully ton:aids Heaven. He dines 

eafily have anfwcred, that the Emperor faw his future Minifter not difapprove the Rite of folemn Sacrifices, in Ufe among the 

in the Li. For that Father allures us, that according to the literary Se£l, and makes a ftrange Medly by accommodating his 

Syftcm of the Chinefe Philofophy, all Truths appear in the Li } Atheifm and A£ts of Religion together. AH this ilievvs that 

and agreeably to thntSyflcm which he has framed in the Work, what mbit perplexes thefe Atheilh is the Dodlrine of the Cano- 

intitled A Dialogue, hcl-vsem a Chrij/ian Pkilajhf her and a Chinefe nical Books, which not daring openly to rejedt they vainly 

Philofopher, lie makes the ‘latter fpeak thus: We admit only of endeavour to reconcile with their Syltem. 

'Matter and the Li, that Sovereign Truth, M'ijdom, and Jufiicc, (J) Here the Philofopher not knowing how to reconcile 
•which eternally fulfills in the Matter, nvhith fr.Jhiosis and difpofes with his Syftem the Idea, which the Claflic Text naturally 

it in that beautiful Order wherein it appears, and lihc-ccife informs gives us of Shang ti in his Apparition to Kau tfong, fails into a 

this refined and organized Part op' Matter of •which <we are nianifeft Contradidlion. He fays, that Error and Superllition 

compojed\ For to this Sovereign Truth (the Li) all Men are oj Nr- as to Spirits were introduced in the Times of J an and S hull, 

cejftty united, Joint more, tome lets; that they fee the eternal whereby he confefl'es,- that his Doilrine was not the fame with 

Truths and Laws, •which are the Bonds of all Societies, He. This that which prevailed in the Reigns of thofe Princes, which vet 

being advanced, one is not furprifed to hear the Chriftian Philo- was called the Golden A'ge. for its Religion and Morality, 

fop her anfwer: Tour Li, your Sovereign fufiice approaches He acknowledges that Tau and Shun were Sages of the fit ft 

infinitely more the Idea of oitr God, than that of this powerful Em- Rank, and liftened to as Oracles appointed to reform the 

poor Shang ti. Unfortunately this Language is new and un- Empire committed to their Care : And yet charges them with 

iieard-of in China-, and there is not one of the Literati, but authorifmg, and even introducing grofs and pernicious'Emifi. 

would be ftrangely furprized to hear he was made to fpeak in How is he to be reconciled with himfelf. 

filch a Manner. 
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their Subjects, it will thence follow that Shang ti did not exift before that Emperor ; or if he did 
exit!', that he continued naked till the Time of his Reign, when they began to wear a Crown, 
and cloath themfelves with imperial Robes. But 1 chufe rather to anfwer thus: That what they Tlm iie evcr 
call Shang ti is that which rules in Heaven and Earth, and generally over all other Beings ; for appcamUn* 
which Reafon it is fliled It, that is. Sovereign Matter. It appears like wife, by the Manner in 
which fome of our learned Men explain themfelves, that Shang ti is at Bottom the lame thing 
as the T’ay ki, which I have difeourfed to you about. Has ever any body ventured to affirm that 
‘Thy ki hath appeared in a vifible Shape ? Whence it is eafy to fee, that when it is laid Sacrifices 
milt! be offered to Shang ti they only ought to be made to Heaven with a pure Heart. 

Your Arguments, cried one of the Affembly, tend to difprove a Hell, and its God called Ten That both 
viing, who fways this fubterranean Empire; alfo the Lo ban, that is to fay, Spirits who rule the Man and 
Deftiny of Mankind ; yet thefe are the Spirits which, wc are told, convey the Soul into the Body |j““ e C g'^ a 
at the Moment of Birth, and drag it away, at the Moment of Death, to the Place of Punifhment, ' * 

where it is cruelly tormented by other Spirits. If a Man in this Life has pra&ifed Virtue, he will 
certainly be born again to a State of Wealth and Splendor; if even Beafts themfelves have lived 
well, according to their Condition, they will find themfelves transformed into Men : On the con¬ 
trary, a Perfon who gives himfelf up to fhameful Vices, and follows his irregular Appetites, {hall 
become a brute Bead. If Animals are more cruel than is fuitable to their Nature, they pafs not 
into a new Life after Death, but their Souls are entirely extintt. Thefe are the Things which we 
are taught, and yet according to you they are fo many Falfities. 

To fpeak freely, replied the Philofopher, I do affirm they are all falfe. Two married Perfons Deny’d by 
cohabit together, they both concur in producing the Embryo which is conceived in the Womb of tlie Pllil °- 
the .Mother, and grows by infenfible Degrees: If, according to your Notions, the Foetus muft 
wait till it is .brought to Perfection before the Soul infinuates itfelf therein, by what Place can it pies, 
find a proper Entrance ? Or we may fay rather, that a certain Quantity of Blood being united in 
the Mother’s Womb forms the whole, which there undergoes a Fermentation and begins to have 
the Power of Motion; it is, then a Being of a particular Sort. Thus Man is a Compofition re- 
fultingfrom the Union of a fenfible Thing with another that is invifible; and this is what we 
call Ki : While this Union fubfifts we are capable of Pain $ when it is diffolved we become in- 
/cnfible. If a Man has the Palfy on one Side of his Body, you may apply Fire to the paralitic 
Part and he will feel no Pain. When he dies, the Hing, or that which is vifible in him, is feparated 
from the Ki, or that which is invifible: This Ki is evaporated (||) into Atoms, which flutter, here 
and there, or are changed into a cold Wind deftitute of all animal Heat. What then remains of the 
Deeeafed, upon which your Mini fliers of PIell can exercife their mercilefs Cruelty? 

Butfuppofe that the grand Demon of all He kang fang, (v?ho is one of the 36 Kang of the 
Tail kg a) has a Mind to feize upon the Soul of fome Wretch after it has been difperfed, and is 
able to blow all its Parts dexteroufly together again, in order to punifh it for its Crimes at the 
Tribunal of the Infernal Judge: Do you believe that thefe Demons would haveLeifure and Pa¬ 
tience to re-aifemble all the fubtile Particles fcattered here and there? 

This Reafoning of the Philofopher was not without Reply: We are allured, fayed one of them Abfo , ute 
to him, that the God Ten vang, and the other Judges his Minifters, fix the Moment of the Birth predeftina. 
of all Mankind) alfo if they fhall marry, and to whom; if they fhall have Children, and what “’on of the 
their Difpofition will be; and whether rich or poor; in fhort, all that is to happen to them is BonZias ' 
written in the Book of Ten vangi hence their Fate is inevitable, and no Alteration can be ex- 
petted. Have you any thing to fay againfl this Dottrine ? 

Don’t you remember, replied the Philofopher, a Paflage in the Even it cbwen , one of your Books ? Refuted by 
A certain Demon called Tau mo{*) was continually devouring Mankind, but the God liven u came their own 
to their Affiltance, and preferved a great Number from his Fury. Upon which I reafon thus: Either andTegends. 
Ten vang had determined the Number of thofe who fhould be devoured, or he had not. If he had 
not, your Hypothefis falls to the Ground of itfelf; but if he had determined the Number, why 
did the God Even u make fuch ufelefs Efforts to fave People who' were irrevocably condemned to 
be devoured ? But fince we are fallen upon this Topic, pray liften to another Fable, which is plea- 
fant enough: A Perfon called Tung , lived to the Age of 800 Years, and married 72 Wives one 
after another. The laft dying in her Turn went into the other World, and afked the Anceflors of 
Tung , what might be the Reafon that her Hufband lived fo many Ages ? Is it becaufe his Name, 
added fhe, was not recorded in the Regifter of Ten vang (+). ? Yet none can efcape him. I will 
teach you the Myftery, replied the Grandfather of Tung : Tne Name and Surname of my Grand* 
fon your Hufband are. certainly in the Book, but in the following Manner; when it was neceffary 

... to 


(||) This Philofopher runs down' the Opinion of the Salaries, 
who make the Body a trail fit ory Lodging for the Soul, fuppofing 
it to be united to the Body in his own Way ; but he does not 
allow it to be fpiritual and immortal. He pretends it is a mere 
fubtile Portion of Matter, which isdeflxoyed as well as the Body 
by the Separation of its Parts. Rut fuppofing this, how is the 
Soul united to the Body ? Being Matter, it can be united no 
Othenvays than as one Body is united to another; and it is evident 
that two Bodies can only be united by die Surface. But is fuch 
a Union fufficient to explain what we experience, touching 
the fuveral Parts of the Body and the Senfation of the Soul ? 
Befides, if the Soul confifts ofParts-as well as the Body, each 
Part muft' have Funftions peculiar to it. In what Part then 
will he place the Faculty of thinking ? Can Matter become a 
thinking Being? He muft needs maintain farther, according to 
his Hypothefis, that the Soul,'being no more than a Colleftion 
of Matter put in Motion, is not a free Agent; that the leaft 


Motion which I made with my Hand Ycftcrday was a necef- 
iary Effedl, and could no more be avoided than the Sun can 
avoid riling above the Horizon ; and in fhort, that if I had not 
moved my Hand it would follow, that from the Beginning of 
the World Matter had received a natural Motion quite diffe¬ 
rent from that which it hadatfirft. What Abfurditics are Men 
obliged to maintain, when they are refolvecl not to quit the falfe 
Principles they have fet on Foot! 

('*) St. Upipbamiu writes, that Pythagoras invented the Doc¬ 
trine of the two Principles, which'he might have taken from 

the Difciples of fo. It appears, chat they hold two Genii of 
very different Charaflers: One who fecks to devour as, many 
Men as he can ; and the other, who snakes it his wholefSufincfs 
to fave thofe whom the wicked Gemtti would fwaljow up. 

fi') All that is faid here, relates to the Syllsm of the Btitxat, 
and the idolatrous Worlliip brought from In$a. They admit 
a kind of Paradil'e, Hell, a God called Ten 4 ang, CSV. 
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to bind up the Leaves, the Officer employed to do it took by Miftake the Leaf on which the 
Deftiny of Pang was written, twitted it like a Lace, and with it fewed the reft together (*). / lS 
the Woman could not keep the Secret, Yenvang foon heard of the Story 5 fo that taking the Book 
and examining the Lace, he blotted out the Name of Pung , who died that very Inftant. Tins 
Example, continued the Philofopber, proves the direeft contrary of your Doctrine, for here is an 
Inftance ot one who efcaped the Penetration of Yen vewg. Can you be certain that others 
Marks of its have not efcaped by a like Trick? But to convince you that all this is fabulous, it is Efficient 
Forger)” ’ to obferve, that in the Times of Confupus and Meng tje, no Paper Books were in Ufe, they 
wrote upon the Rind of Bambu, or Tables of Wood. Befides, as your fubterraneous Hell is 
nothing but a Heap of Earth, Water and Stones, it is plain, Paper Books and Regifters could not 
be preferved there: You ought therefore to look upon what you read in thofe Books as fo many 
romantic Fi&ions. 

But, replied another, however you may ridicule Hell and its Spirits, dare you fay the fame of 
the Guardian Spirits of walled Cities called Ching whang ; or of divers other Places named Tu ti, 
which are revered thro’ the Empire? And can fo univerfal a. Worfhip be falfe ? 

Original of Hear me, replied the Philofopher: In the Reigns of You and Shun , Dwellings were not encom- 
Guardian p a ft e d with Walls and Ditches, which Cuftom was firft introduced under the Dynafties of the By a 
pf tron Saints and Sbang, in order to defend them from Thieves and Rebels: At length, they eredted a Ching 
whang (||), and built Places defigned for its Honour; they all'o built others in Honour of the Til 
ri'(§) • When they took it in their Heads to give the Spirits the pompous Name of Ti ti , becaufe 
they were looked on as the Nuriing Fathers of the People, they divided them into different Gaffes; 
Thofe to whom they attributed the Care of the Fields and cultivated Lands, they honoured with 
the Title of She Jhin Q; thofe whofe Office was toprefide over the Villages, to look after the 
Health of the Inhabitants, and maintain Peace among them, were honoured under the Title of 
Tit ti \ the Spirits, affigned to the Infi.de of Houfes, and Places of public Affemblies, as Guardians 
thereof, were reverenced with the Name of Chung lyew ( 4 -); they affign’d to others the defart and 
mountainous Countries, in Hopes that they would facilitate the Transportation, of Provifions and 
Merchandifes, and thefe were honoured under the Title of Spirits of the high Mountains: In fhort, 
thofe who were placed in the Cities, encompaffed with Walls and Ditches, were worfhipped by 
the Name of Ching whang , as Spirits who preferved fuch Cities from public Calamities. 

Biafihemous I am now coming to the Point, continued the Philofopher, inreality all thefe Spirits (::) are 
to reprefeot nothing but Lumps of Earth differently formed; when the Memory of them is preferved in the 
the Deity by goul, it is juft as when I am drinking Water, I think of the Spring from whence it arifes, and am 
an mage, 0 ^g e( i t0 f or t ]-, e pjeafure and Benefit I receive from it. Dare any one carry the Blafphemy fo 
far as to take for the Image of the true Spirit (-f) of Heaven and Earth, who is Purity itfelf, thofe 
grotefque Figures of Clay reprefen ting Men, or Women, either on the Inlide or Outfide of the 
Pagods, or the Figure of an old Man, fuch as is placed in private .Houfes? 

Here the Philofopher was thus interrupted: Many Prodigies have been performed by the Ching 
whang and the Tit ti, which Prodigies demonftrate their Power; and as they are often feen in the 
Shape of living Men, how can you fay they are nothing but a Lump of Earth ? 

Oid way of W e cattft go a little round about, replied the Philofopher, to (|) explain the Wonders and Ap- 
accountmg paritions of which you fpeak: There are Men whofe Talents are extraordinary, and who diftin- 
for extraor- g U itH themfelves from the reft of Mankind, by their Courage and Virtue; it appears fometimes, 
mary • aas are 0 pp re flf e( j w ith Slander, or a fudden Death carries them off without leaving any Pof- 

terity behind them : Now thefe very extraordinary Perfonages are endued with Souls of an uncom¬ 
mon kind, which are not eafily diffipated, but generally retire into the Pagods, and there work fur- 
,prifing Events. They talk of one Wen tyen tfyang , m.afiacred under the Dynafty of the Ywen, and 
of a Yu cbung tfyau , who miferably perifhed under the Ming ; whofe great Adtions have made the 
People believe, that after their Death they became Ching whang , or Guardians of Cities. 

The Abfur- That which conftitutes the Merit of a: Man during his Life is the Ki, that fpiritualAir which 

djty ofmak- may 

ing Guardi- [*) The Chintfe Books are often brmnd in this Manner. (J) That there are Guardian Spirits of Cities and the prin- 

an Spirits. (|) fignifies a Wall, and Whang, a Ditch. cipal Places of the Empire, is an Opinion of great Antiquity 

(j) Earth, and W, a Place, in China. The Mandarins at this Day, moil averle to the Ido- 

(*) W, figniiics a Place without the City. . latry among the People, have Hill Recourfc to the Ching whang. 

(.|.) Name of the Place where their Reprefentations were. with Regaid to which, our Philofopher does nothing but quilt- 
(::) We fee here how much the Philofopher is perplexed by blc in this Place; his Way of reufoning being not unlike 
his inability to account for llrangc and miraculous Events, that which fonie of the Chinc/e ufe with regard to the Name 
which can he wrought only by Demons, and yet he would at- Tyen dm, that is, Lord of Heaven, which the Miflionaries give 
tribute them to natural Caufes. He is indeed liOneft enough to God: before Heavens was created, fay they, there cat Id not 
notto deny fuch wonderful EfFcdts, as othcrswould do, who, to he a Tyen chu, or a Lcrdaf what there was not: Therefore year 
get out of the Difficulty, are refolvcd to admit nothing that is Tyen chu and the Heaven began to exijl both at the fame Tim'. 
contrary to the Courfe of Nature: But then it is certain, that As they relate many remarkable Fadts, whether true or lalfe, 
the Conjuration and Operations of the Devil arc too common in to prove the Protcdlion granted by the Ching whang to the Cities 
China to be denied. Tis very remarkable, that in all the and their Inhabitants; and as this Worfhip is profelleJ and 
Countries where Chriftianity is not eftab ilhed, the Devil exer- pradtifed by the literary Seif, our Atheift is puzzled how to 
cites a great Power over the People, and that this Power ceafes accommodate thefe common Notions with his Syllcm. T’"' 


as foon as the true Religion takes Root there: Nay, this Power of are certain Sants, fays’ he, which are not dijfpated on leaving the 

the Spirit of Davknefs is entirely rellrained by the bare Prefence Body, but fill fttbfjl, and Jerking out for a Tenement Jlo]> d il:f 

of a Chriftian Child, of which there have been infinite Inlhtnces, Dwellings of the Ching whang, where they work the M'nacb'i 

But th/e Infantes du Halde means, will probably be that an reported, pie had been much more puzzled if tin 

ranked by Pntefiants among other pretended Miracles of the Ro- Auditors, turning his own extravagant Syftcm a gain ft hint, law 

liiiflt Church, did the Reader will find Rrafim to doubt of replied;. You, who boafl of having thrown off the Yoke of tt Su- 

fivrral other Pof thus he advances, where his Religion is concerned.] freme Mafter, by refuting to acknowledge any how arc you Jure 

(f) 1 be 1 ext is Tyen, Ti, Tje, fen. Chin, Chi, Shin. ■ Itap- but the Souls of your greatefi Enemies, may be amongfl thoje which 

pears that by thefe Terms Spirit of Heaven, our Atlieift intends fi'bfifi after Death ? Theje Souls being no longer refrained by Laws 
nothing die but the material Heaven: Juft as by Spirits of the and yon not hawing the Poorer to avoid them, what have you not <<> 

Mountains and Rivers he means no more than the vifibje fear from their Anger and Revenge? 

Mountains, and Rivers tltcrafelves. 
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may exift fome time after his Death, When this Air produces wonderful Effedts they are attri¬ 
buted to Spirits, either of craggy Rocks, mountainous Places, Rivers, or Cities ; but indeed every 
thing that is done happens of Neceffity, and according to the Laws of Nature. Can you believe 
that thefe Spirits take their Rank by Means of an imperial Mandate, which appoints their fcveial 
Offices? Is it in the Power of any Mortal to affign to this or'that Spirit the Office of prefiding 
over fuch and fuch Productions ? The Spirits you talk of are nothing but the Mountains, Rivers, 

Fields, and Cities themfelves, wherein according to the natural Courle of things there lometimes 
happen' uncommon and furprifmg Etfedts; it is then ridiculous to fay, fuch a Man, whofe Name 
and Surname we formerly knew, is at prefent a Spirit that ought to be worfhipped. 

Permit me to fay, replied one of the Affembly, that your Anfvver does not fatisfy me : You fry 
the principal Part of a great Man is his Ki or Soul: Will you then attribute to thefe remains of 
a great Man every thing extraordinary that happens, and which feems to be contrary to the 
Courfe of Nature ? I lived fome time ago at Ching chew , where I faw Willow-Trees produce little 
odd Figures in the Shape of a Man about two Inches in Height: About the fame time it rained 
black Rice in Kyang Ji ; at Chu chew there fell out of the Sky Men’s Heads about the bignels of a 
Pea, wherein the Eyes, Mouth and Nofe were very exafitly formed. Thefe events are publickly 
known, and believed by wife Men, and you can’t fay they are according to the Courfe of Nature. 

Confucius , replied the Pliilofopher, thought it not worth while to mention thefe Spirits, which Omens and 
are known by their llrange Operations: Yet it was not becaufe he was ignorant, that when a King- r r ^j” 
dom is threatned with a Revolution, thefe Prodigies fometimes happen, and are a kind of Fore- oT public” 
runners of fome approaching Calamity. This excellent Sage thought it fufficient to fay, that we Calamities, 
fliould not give Credit too eafily to thefe Sorts of Miracles, which are of no ufe but to fill the Mind 
with Uneafinefs and Dread ; and becaufe the Secft of Fo has recourfe to this Artifice to terrify the 
Vulgar, it is reckon’d a falfe and dangerous Sed. I acknowledge (*) that when fome dreadful 
Event is near at Hand, for inftance, a Famine or a great Mortality, the five Elements are in Con- 
fufion and produce Monfters: But if at thefe Conjunctures Men ferioufly let about to reform their 
Manners, and pra&ife Virtue, all thefe Omens will be attended with no ill Confequence. 

You are unwilling then^jjep’hted'bne'of the$tariders-hy, to look upon the immortal Spirits as Ridiculous 
AuthofsffiFthefe Prodigies: But to attribute them to natural Caufes only feems very unaccountable. Story of an*. 
I fhall endeavour to convince you by a fingle Example: Under the Dynafty of the Ming, in the Inchcntrtfs - 
City of Ten tfe , of the Province of Honan , there died one of the common People called Chew, fur- ’ 

named Tyen pan. The third Day after his Interment his Wife took Wine and Pulfe, and went to 
the Burying-place to make this fmall Offering': But flopping in the‘Way, not far from a Rock, 
there fuddenly proceeded from it Lightning, accompanied with the molt dreadful Noife. At the 
fame Infiant, part of the Rock fell down and difeovered in a hollow Space within it a Stone 
Cheft; which the, Woman having a Curiofity to" pdep f 1 i 1 To < drevy near it, and thro’ a large Slit 
therein, perceived that it contained a Sabre with a very rich Handle, and a Book which much 
refembled a Book of Magic. This flie took and returned to her own Houfe, where fhe fet herfelf 
to perufeit, and find out the Senfe j after which fire undertook to fortel leveral Events among 
the Neighbours, which fell out exactly according to her Predictions. 

The Inhabitants of the Place, who were Witneffes of thefe Things, conceived fo great an Efteem 
for her that they ftiled her the Mother of Fo-, and in lefs than a Year this new Prophetefs grew into 
fuch Reputation, that fhe was followed by more than ten thoufand People, and continued to work 
furprifing Miracles. By the Affifiance of her magical Book, if fire did but blow upon a Field of 
Corn, or Rice, it was immediately changed into Swords and Spears, and every one thought he faw 
an Army in Battle-array : With one fingle Word fire could turn a Joint-ftool into a Leopard or 
Tyger } and a weak Fence of Pales into high Walls furrounded with Ditches. But now to fhew 
what all this tended to. 

One Day, when it was leaft expe&ed, there happened an almoft general Revolt j whereupon the 
Mandarins of the Army march’d immediately with Troops to feize the Ringleaders, but found 
greater Refiftance than they imagined, and a bloody Battle enfued. However, at length the Rebels 
were overcome, and the Enchantrcfs being among the Prifoners was thrown into a Dungeon loaded 
with Irons, where fhe remained three Days, unable to fet herfelf at Liberty, her Art forfaking her as 
foon as fhe was in Irons. But you muft own, that this Woman could not have worked fuch 

Prodigies without the Affifiance of' the immortal Beings. 

All that I fhall admit, fayed the Pliilofopher, is that certain Magicians, or fuch fort of People who RiJi C u] w fl y 
pretend to the Rank of Immortals,' having been able to fteal (f) from Heaven and Earth the Know- accounted** 
ledge of a Change which was to happen in Nature, compofed the Book of future Events, and hid 
it within the Rock. When the fatal time of the Revolt drew neat', according to the natural Courfe 
of Things, the Enchanters appeared, whofe Prediflions,beingliftened to', favour’d the Rebellion, 
wherein fo’many periffied. In fliort,tho\ thefe Calamities neceffarily happened in Confequence IrapiouJ t0 
of the Situation of the Heaven and Earth, yet the criminal Boldnefs of the Magicians, who in-enquire into 
trenched upon the Rights of Heaven by fearchiug into die fecrets of Futurity, will not efcape the Futurit ^/y : " 
Von. 1. SI. Punifliment 


(*) Our Philofopber durft not deny what is ft often repeated 
in the Shu king: That certain Signs which happen, are Notices 
given Mankind by Shang ti, of fome approaching Calamity, 
unlefs they prevent them by reforming their Manners: But to i 
reconcile this Doftrine with Ins Syitem, he argues in a molt 
wretched manner. . For in Jliort, how can there be, according to 
the Laws of Nature as he fuppofes, certain Preftges of Events, 
that are uncertain, and which depend on the free and change- 
ihle Will of Men? Can wc avoid acknowledging a Superior 


Intelligent Being, which connects the Prefnge of a Comet or 
Earthquake, with the Event of a ,Rebellion, or dethroning p.fjff 
Monarch } ■ 

( ! ) This Theft from Heaven and Earth by the Magicians, 
is, as plainly appears, a mere Abftrdity; which proves that 
to expofe the Syftem of a Pliilofopher, who attrMtt-'t all things 
to natural Caufes, you need only let him to upon Nature s 
for nothing is more likely to difeover hi|,:-Extrfyugance and 
confound his Pride, .■> 
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PuniChment due to them ; and thofe who confult or liften to thefe pretended Immortals, (fan. 
pofed to affociate themfelves with Spirits) have always proved dangerous to their Country. 
nded I mu ft not pafs by your Lift Words, fayed one of the Aflembly: You cannot be ignorant that 
Miracles? the King of Kin (*) flying after a defeat pafied the deep River of Tang tje , and by an unlooked-for 
Miracle the Water only reached his Horfes Girths. In like- Manner the laft Heir, of the Race of 
the Tioen, having beheld alraoft his whole Army cut in Pieces, was obliged to fly with Precipitation 
towards the North; when coming, as you know, to the Side of a great River, and not finding 
a Ferry-Boat, there fuddenly appeared in the Air a great metal Bridge, by which he crofted the 
Stream. You fay that thefe are Prodigies not worthy to be mentioned ? 

Idly admit- My thoughts concerning it, replied the Philofopber, are thefe: That which both in Heaven and 
ted and ac- Earth is the Principle of the molt wonderful Productions, this Being, this Ki, ftrengthens the 
counted for. an j weakens thofe who are too ftrong (f). Before the Dynafties of the Hya and Bhang, the 

Earth being very thinly peopled, and the Number of Mankind but final], Heaven which was"then 
in its full Vigor was more likely to produce Sages and extraordinary Men, who fupported and pro¬ 
pagated their Species: But it degenerated in after Times, and Men being greatly multiplied, the Ma¬ 
lice and Corruption of their Hearts prevailed, whilft Integrity and Virtue the Ways of Heaven, (+) 
Reafon and Order were hardly difeover’d. Heaven could not fuffer fuch aMultitude of wicked Mor¬ 
tals; wherefore he fent his Plagues among them, thofe Blood-thirfty Villains who delight in nothing 
but War. He raifed up a Pe chi who caufed the Ruin of Chau , and the numerous Troops that he 
commanded. Lycio tan che was another Firebrand of War, who carried Rapine and Defoliation 
notblind into all the Provinces. As for your two Citations from the Hiftory; You ought not to doubt that 
oTvoM of in this Favour was granted to thefe Princes, in order to preferve fome Remains of the Twen Dynafty, 
Reafon. an d the Kin Nation, which without this extraordinary Afliftance had become extintt. ’Tis certain, 
the Condudt of Heaven (||) is not blind, nor void of Reafon: If it crofles Profperity (§), ’tis be- 
caufe it proceeds beyond Bounds 3 of which I’ll give you an Example. 

’Twas the Defign of Heaven to reftore the Han Dynafty.;, for which Reafon, when jfj uangvu 
was flopped on the Banks of a large and rapid River, -rircaufecLthe Waters to freeze in an Inftant, 

• that he and his Troops fliould find no Difficulty in their PaiTage. When "the Order obferved by 

Heaven (J for the Government of the World is ready to produce any great Change, forinftance 
when Heaven is on the Point of abandoning a reigning Dynafty, there then happen extraordnufty- 
Even.ts,as fo many fatal Prefages: But thefe are not always the fame, tho’ they always proceed from; 
the fame Caufe. 

Always Dan- The Auditors having praifed the Philofopher’s Subtlety and Penetration, one of them fayed: After 
germ oppof-all, Sir, the Religion of Fo and Lau are fpread thro’ the Empire, and have long fince taken deep, 
din and Er- R° ot * n Mens Hearts. Confider you alone oppofe them : I wiffi you attacked them with even 
ror. ftronger Arguments than are ufed againft them in the ancient Books.; but ftill, that would not 
fccure you from the Aftaults of an infinite Number of Adversaries who follow thofe Dottrines, 
and you have no more than one Mouth and one Tongue to anfwer them. Do you think you 
would be able to withftand them? And are you not afraid left by endeavouring to teach others the 
Source of'rue Happinefs, you fliould bring upon yourfelf real Misfortunes ? 

The Philofopher took the Meaning of this Compliment; and judging he had difplay’d his 
Learning to no purpofe, as foon as it grew dufkifli he rofe to return into the City. The Chiefs 
of the Aflembly accompanied him as far as the Bridge; and fo this Converfation ended. 

Mohamme- Thefe are the principal Setts which prevail in China : For there is no Occafion to fpeak of the 
difm incrcaf-Mohammedan Sett, fettled above 600 Years ago in divers Provinces; where they live in quiet, 
es m China. k ecau f e they take no great Pains to extend their Dottrine and make Profelytes. In ancient Times 
they encreafed their Numbers folely by the Alliances and Marriages they contracted ; but for fome 
Years paft they have made a confiderable Progrefs by help of their Money: They every where 
buy up Children, whofe Parents, unable to educate, make no Scruple to fell them. During a Fa¬ 
mine, which wafted the Province of Shan long, they purchafed above 10,000. They marry 
them, and either buy or build a confiderable Share of a City, and even whole Country Towns to 
fettle them in. Hence, by little and little, they are grown to fuch a Head in many Places as not to 
fuffer any to live among them who goes not to the Mofk; by which Means they have multiplied 
exceedingly within thefe hundred Years. 

judaifm di- Neither {hall I fpeak of the Handful of Jews, who entred China under the Dynafty of the 
mfeiiks. Ban, which began 200 Years before Chriji. There were at firft many Families of them: But 
they are now reduced to feven, which marry among themfelves, without mixing wth the Mo¬ 
hammedans, having nothing in common with the latter, either as to the Books or Ceremonies 
relating to their Religion. They have but one Synagogue, which is in Kayfong fit, the Capital 
of Bo nan. If the Reader would know more concerning them, he may perufe the Letter of P- 
Gossani , inferted in the 7th-^ome of the Edifying and Cumus Letiers vnitten by certain Jefuit 
Miffionaries, till the Publication of farther Particulars fince fent from China. J 
But I can by no Means omit giving an Account ( a) of the Rife and* Progrefs, in thisvaft 
Empire, of the Chrijhan Religion, introduced by the Miffionaries about two Centuries ago. 


(*) Ancestors of the Mmtehems, Matters of the greater Part 
of China, but afterwards alraoll extirpated by the- Weftera 

Tailors. ' 

(t) The Original Wqrds are. Tyen ti Tfau <wba Chi hi pu 
TJu che Tjn chi Yew Yu che Sm chi. 

Cf) The Original is Tyen taungtt ngo jin chi to Kii. 


(||5 Ywen fry Tyen tan Va chi.. 

($} Smi hi Yew Yu Ye. 

(*) Tyen tan Kycmg. 

(a) This Account with which the fecond Volume begins, will 
be a Confirmation of the moral Impoffibilitv that the Church uf 
Roms fliould ever gain a fecure Footing in Chi?/a. 


The End of the First Vo dumb. 



